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MEMOIR  OF  LORD  ANSON. 


Gkoroz,  the  youngest  son  of  William  Anson,  Esq.,  of  Shugborough,  Staffordshire,  was  born  in  the  pariah  of 
Golwich,  in  that  county,  on  the  23rd  of  April,  1607.  His  grandfather,  William  Anson,  was  an  eminent  barrister  in 
the  reign  of  James  the  First,  and  having  realised  a  handsome  fortune,  purchased  the  estate  and  manor  of 
Bhugborough. 

The  subject  of  this  memoir  is  reported  to  hare  evinced  an  early  predilection  for  a  sea  life,  his  attention  being 
greatly  taken  with  the  narratives  of  voyagers ;  and  in  January,  1712,  he  entered  the  navy  on  board  the  Ruby,  under 
the  command  of  Captain  Peter  Chamberlain,  whom  he  accompanied  into  the  Monmouth,  and  subsequently  the 
Hampshire  frigate,  in  which  last  ship  he  was  made  acting  Lieutenant,  about  1716,  by  Sir  John  Norris,  then 
commanding  the  North  Sea  fleet 

Very  little  is  known  or  recorded  respecting  the  early  career  of  this  celebrated  officer.  In  1717  he  appears  to 
have  been  a  Lieutenant  on  board  the  Montague,  in  the  action  between  the  British  Fleet,  under  Sir  George  Byng, 
and  the  Spanish  Fleet,  under  Don  Antonio  Castanita,  when  the  latter  were  defeated  with  great  loss.  From  the 
Montague,  Mr.  Anson  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Master  and  Commander,  19th  June,  1722,  and  appointed 
to  the  Weazle  sloop  of  war.  In  this  vessel  he  maintained  the  character  of  an  active  officer,  performing  good 
service  in  the  North  Sea,  and  on  the  1st  of  February  following,  he  was  made  Post  Captain,  and  appointed  to 
command  the  Scarborough  frigate. 

He  shortly  afterwards  proceeded  to  the  Coast  of  America,  for  the  protection  of  the  infant  colonies,  then 
threatened,  in  consequence  of  a  rupture  with  Spain.  He  appears  to  have  executed  this  service  greatly  to  the 
■ausiaction  of  the  colonists  as  well  as  the  government  at  home,  and  received  some  flattering  and  valuable  testimo- 
nials from  the  planters  of  South  Carolina.  His  presence  on  that  station  deterred  the  Spaniards  from  their  meditated 
aggression,  and  the  captain  of  the  Garland  frigate  dying,  Captain  Anson  removed  into  that  ship,  sending  the 
Scarborough  home ;  but  it  was  not  until  1730,  some  time  after  peace  was  concluded,  that  he  received  orders  to 
return  to  England. 

He  next  commanded  the  Diadem  and  subsequently  the  Squirrel,  upon  the  home  station,  until  1734,  when  he 
was  again  ordered  to  visit  the  Coast  of  America  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  truth  of  some  reported  aggressions 
committed  by  the  Spaniards  upon  the  British  Settlements.  Finding  these  rumours  and  apprehensions  groundless, 
he  returned  home,  paid  off  the  Squirrel,  and  now,  for  the  first  time  since  he  entered  on  his  arduous  profusion, 
passed  upwards  of  two  yean  on  shore. 

During  the  peace,  continual  complaints  were  made  respecting  the  depredations  committed  by  the  Spanish 
Gnarda  Costas  on  English  vessels  trading  to  the  eastern  ports  of  America  and  the  Spanish  main.  At  length  the 
grievance  attained  such  a  height,  that  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  appointed  to  examine  witnesses ; 
and  having,  amongst  other  complainants,  summoned  one  Jenkins,  master  of  the  llebeoca,  of  Glasgow,  he  averred, 
that  not  only  had  his  vessel  been  plundered,  and  his  crew  maltreated  by  the  Spaniards ;  but  that  one  of  hisears  had 
bam  cut  off,  placed  in  his  hand,  and  he  was  insolently  desired  to  carry  it  to  his  king  ;  informing  him,  that  if  they 
had  htm  there,  he  should  be  treated  in  like  manner.  When  asked,  "  What  were  his  feelings  under  this  treatment  ?" 
be  replied,  "  I  recommended  my  soul  to  God,  and  my  cause  to  my  country."  The  indignation  of  Parliament  and 
the  country  was  aroused  at  the  recital  of  this  brutal  and  audacious  outrage,  and  public  clamour  rose  to  such  a 
height  in  consequence,  that,  coupled  with  some  breaches  of  a  convention  on  the  part  of  Spain,  the  King  of  England 
was  induced  to  declare  war  against  that  country,  on  the  10th  of  October,  1739,  amidst  the  general  acclamation  of  the 
people. 

At  this  period  Captain  Anson  was  in  command  of  the  Centurion,  upon  the  Coast  of  Africa,  and  the  govern- 
ment, having  determined  upon  attacking  the  Spanish  settlements,  recalled  him  in  order  to  take  command  of  one  of 
the  contemplated  expeditions. 

The  narrative  of  this  celebrated  voyage  includes  the  whole  account  of  his  proceedings  until  his  return  tc 
England,  when  we  resume  the  thread  of  the  biography. 

Commodore  Anson  does  not  appear  to  have  been  received  by  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  with  the  cordiality 
he  anticipated  after  his  perilous  adventure,  although  the  whole  nation  was  loud  in  his  praise.  The  Board 
disregarded  his  application  for  Mr.  Brett  his  first  lieutenant's  promotion,  and  this  induced  htin  to  refuse  his  own 
commission  of  Rear-admiral,  when  a  flag  promotion  was  made  in  1744. 

In  December  of  that  year,  a  change  took  place  in  the  government ;  Lord  WinchUsea  retired  from  the  Admiralty, 
and  was  succeeded  by  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  who  immediately  selected  Anson  as  one  of  his  board ;  and  on  the  20th 
of  April,  1745,  he  received  two  steps  of  promotion  at  once,  being  advanced  to  Rear-admiral  of  the  White,  passing 
over  the  intervening  step  of  the  Blue.  He  had  previously  been  returned  to  Parliament  for  the  borough  of  Hendon, 
and  from  that  time  to  his  death  he  sat  at  the  Board  of  Admiralty,  with  trifling  intervals,  occasionally  hoisting  hie 
flag ;  and  he  successively  attained  to  the  highest  honours  of  his  profession. 

In  1747  he  took  command  of  the  squadron,  cruising  off  Cape  Finisterre,  and  defeated  Monsieur  do  la  Jonquire, 
capturing  six  of  his  ships  and  a  valuable  convoy.*  For  this  exploit  he  was  advanced  to  the  peerage  on  the  13th 
June,  1747,  by  the  title  of  Lord  Anson,  Baron  of  Soberston,  in  Hants.  He  assumed  the  appropriate  motto  of 
"  Nfl  deaperandum." 

■  The  creator*  found  la  the  eantnred  ship*  amounted  to  £800,000.  It  wu  landed  at  Plymouth,  and  being  conveyed  to  London  In 
waejrone,  wee  jpnrnded  through  the  streets  to  the  Beak  in  grand  military  procession,  amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  Inhabitants.  In  the 
evening;  the  City  was  illuminated.    The  treasure  taken  by  Anson  from  the  Spaniards  in  the  Sooth  Baas  has  been  computed  at  4711,0**, 
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In  the  same  year  he  greatly  strengthened  his  political  interest  by  marrying  the  eldest  daughter  of  Lord 
Chancellor  Hardwicke,  an  able  lawyer  and  influential  statesman,  who  availed  himself  of  every  means  to  further 
the  interests  of  his  relatives  and  dependents  to  the  remotest  degree. 

In  May  1758,  Lord  Anson  took  command  of  the  grand  fleet,  and  blockaded  Brest,  whilst  the  combined  land 
and  sea  forces  attacked  St.  Malo  and  other  towns  on  the  Coast  of  France.  In  December  he  returned  to  Spithead, 
struck  his  flag,  and  resumed  his  post  at  the  Admiralty. 

Much  of  the  success  which  attended  our  operations  by  sea  during  the  Seven  Years'  war,  is  attributed  to  the 
able  and  judicious  measures  of  Lord  Anson,  who  during  that  period  directed  our  naval  affairs.  He  rejoiced  in 
the  confidence  and  esteem  of  the  nation  generally,  and  never  suffered  in  his  popularity,  excepting  for  a  short 
period  during  the  unhappy  tragedy  of  Admiral  Byng,  who  fell  a  victim  to  the  political  intrigues  of  the  times,  in 
which  Anson's  father-in-law,  the  Chancellor,  appears  to  have  borne  a  discreditable  part. 

On  several  occasions  Lord  Anson  had  the  honour  of  conveying  under  his  flag  His  Majesty,  George  the  Second,  to 
the  Continent,  when  he  visited  his  German  dominions;  and  also  of  bringing  over  Queen  Charlotte  when  affianced  to 
George  the  Third,  in  1761.  . 

Lord  Anson's  prof es&ional  advancement  took  place  as  follows :— Entered  the  Navy,  1712;  Lieutenant,  1717;  ' 
Commander,  1732;  Captain,  1723;  Rear-admiral,  1745;  Vice-admiral,  1746;  Admiral,  1748;  and,  in  1755,  he  was  ! 
made  Vice-admiral  of  Great  Britain,  and  Admiral  and  Commander-in-Chief  of  His  Majesty's  Fleets.  j 

Early  in  1768,  his  constitution  became  much  impaired,  and  he  was  advised  to  repair  to  Bath  for  the  use  of  the      ! 
waters.  He  died  rather  suddenly  at  his  seat.  Moor  Park,  on  the  6th  of  June ;  his  remains  were  interred  at  Colwieh 
in  the  county  of  Stafford.    Lord  Anson  left  no  issue,  and  his  lady  having  died  two  years  before  him,  he  bequeathed 
the  bulk  of  his  property  to  George  Adams,  Esq.,  his  sister's  son.  • 

The  title  became  extinct,  but  was  revived,  in  1806,  in  the  person  of  the  eldest  son  of  the  afore-mentioned  George 
Adams,  who  assumed  the  name  of  Anson,  being  the  father  of  the  present  Earl  of  Lichfield.  ' 

In  person  Lord  Anson  was  agreeable,  though  not  handsome ;  in  conversation  extremely  reserved ;  he  is  reported  I 
to  have  been  addicted  to  gambling,  and  to  have  suffered  from  his  inexperience.    His  disposition,  was  generous  and 

benevolent,  and  he  possessed  great  fortitude  of  mind  and  indomitable  resolution  under  difficulties,  as  the  many  i 

cases  recorded  in  the  narrative  of  his  voyage  testify.    His  character  has  been  drawn  by  many  hands,  and  is  thus  j 

summed  up  by  Sir  John  Barrow  in  his  lately  published  "  Life  of  Lord  Anson.**  I 

"  He  was  a  man  of  great  modesty  and  simplicity  of  manners,  and  so  rescrred  in  general  society  as  to  give  some 
truth  to  the  point  of  Williams'*  bon  mot,  that '  he  had  been  round  the  world  but  never  in  it'  Walpole  also  is  not  far 
from  the   truth  in  calling  him  *  the  silent  son  of  the  Chancellor.'     His  silence  and  reserve,  however,  were      | 
not  the  offspring  of  any  deficiency  of  knowledge  or  want  of  ability,  either  on  general  or  professional  acquire       ' 
meats,  but  from  that  natural  diffidence  of  his  own  merit,  and  a  reluctance  of  speaking  m  public,  which 
many  men  of  considerable  talents  have  not  been  able  to  overcome ;  while  others  with  a  parsimony  of  intellect 
by  no  means  deficient  in  volubility  of  speech.    As  a  representative  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  subsequently 
as  a  Peer  of  the  realm— as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Admiralty,  holding  for  many  years  the  high  and  responsible 
situation  of  First  Lord— it  does  not  appear,  from  the  Parliamentary  History,  that  he  ever  spoke  on  any  subject, 
professional  or  otherwise,  although  many  naval  questions  of  considerable  importance,  in  both  houses,  were  brought 
into  discussion ;  but  there  were  always  able  civilians  in  the  Board  to  represent  his  sentiments.    In  the  records  of 
the  Admiralty  there  is  abundant  evidence  of  his  coiwtant  and  unremitting  attention  to  the  various  duties  of  that 
department,  and  of  the  large  share  ho  had  in  them." 

Again:  *'  The  fleets  that  he  fitted  out,  with  a  rapidity  never  before  known,  afford  no  ground  for  the  imputation 
of  ilovnuM ;  the  truth  appears  to  be,  that  he  was  slow  to  decide,  but  quick  to  execute.  He  was  not  certainly  possessed 
of  shining  abilities,  but  a  plain,  straightforward,  matter-of-fact  man,  attentive  to  the  duties  of  his  office,  well 
acquainted  with  the  practical  part  of  his  profession,  and— what  is  perhaps  equally  important— with  the  character 
of  the  officers  belonging  to  it." 

It  has  been  often  remarked  that  not  a  single  monument,  private  or  public,  has  been  raised  to  the  memory  of  a 
man,  whose  exploits  occupy  such  a  distinguished  place  in  the  annals  of  the  British  navy.  His  late  Majesty,  William 
the  Fourth,  who  greatly  respected  his  memory,  ordered  a  ward  in  Greenwich  Hospital  to  be  called  *'  Anson 
Ward,"  and  caused  to  be  transported  thither  from  Windsor  the  figure-head  of  the  Centurion,  where  it  is  likely  to 
remain  as  long  as  the  material  endures.  The  figure  is  a  lion  rampant,  and  measures  sixteen  feet  in  height.  On 
tne  pedestal,  the  following  lines  are  inscribed  :— 

"  Stay  traveller,  awhile,  and  view 
One  who  has  travelled  more  than  you : 
Quite  round  the  globe,  through  each  degree, 
Anson  and  I  have  ploughed  the  sea : 
Torrid  and  frigid  cones  have  passed, 
v  And— safe  ashore  arrived  at  last- 

In  ease  with  dignity  appear, 
II, ,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  /,  here." 

e  Sir  C**r!«a  HwiWirj  William*,  a c«Ubrat*d  wit  of  thst  day. 


PREFACE. 


Mm.  Bxmjamix  Robins,  a  celebrated  engineer-officer, 
appears  to  have  been  the  author  or  compiler  of  "  Anson's 
Voyage  Round  the  World/'  although  announced  in  the 
title-page  as  the  production  of  Mr.  Walter,  Chaplain  of 
the  Commodore's  ship,  the  Centurion. 

It  has  been  remarked  that,  notwithstanding  the  name 
of  a  clergyman  appears  as  the  avowed  author,  thero  does 
not  occur,  in  the  whole  detail,  the  mention  of  prayers  or 
thanksgiving  to  the  Almighty  under  any  one  of  the  many 
perils  encountered,  or  especial  relief  from  calamity,  which 
nothing  short  of  the  intervention  of  Divine  Providence 
could  have  accomplished.  Indeed  the  word  Providential 
hi  only  once  casually  mentioned  in  the  course  of  the  narra- 
tive, at  page  101.,  ooL  1. 

The  skilful  manner  in  which  Mr.  Robins  executed  his 
task,  the  earnestness  and  apparent  truthfulness  of  the 
narrative,  with  the  graphic  description  of  the  parts  visited, 
created  such  an  interest  in  the  public  mind,  as  to  render 
the  account  of  this  voyage  one  of  the  most  popular  books 
extant ;  three  large  impressions  of  the  original  edition 
were  called  for  in  quick  succession,  and  it  has  ever  since 
held  its  place  as  a  standard  work. 

On  the  first  appearance  of  tho  "  Voyage,"  the  French 
affected  to  treat  tho  wholo  affair  as  romance;  and  it 
must  be  admitted,  that  the  accounts  of  subsequent  navi- 
gators do  not  bear  out  the  flattering  description  with 
which  Mr.  Robins'*  poetio  imagination  has  clothed  somo 
portions  of  the  history.  Commodore  Byron,  who  visited 
the  island  of  Tinian,  with  the  view  of  refreshing  his  men, 
m  1765,  complains  of  the  disappointment  he  experienced 
at  finding  the  reality  fall  so  far  short  of  the  expectations 
he  had  been  induced  to  entertain,  from  the  account  given 
in  the  book. 

At  this  distance  of  time,  the  impartial  reader,  who 
reviews  the  measures  which  preceded  and  accompanied 
this  celebrated  voyage,  will  not  be  inclined  to  accord  such 
unlimited  praise,  as  it  has  been  the  custom  to  attribute  to 
those  who  had  the  conduct  of  the  expedition.  Whilst  he 
fully  appreciates  the  fortitude  and  endurance  displayed 
ander  accumulated  disasters ;  and,  above  all,  the  indo- 
mitable resolution  which  eventually  enabled  Anson  to 
accomplish  one  object  of  the  Voyage,  and  redeem  his 
losses  by  the  capture  of  the  treasure  ship,  in  the  face  of 
Mich  fearful  odds ;  ho  cannot  but  be  struck  at  a  want  of 
foresight  and  precaution  in  the  preparations  for  the  expe- 
dition, and  more  particularly  in  adopting  such  means 
as  were  then  known  to  be  efficacious  for  preserving  the 
health  of  the  crews  during  their  contemplated  voyage ; 
means  which  more  particularly  demanded  increased  at- 
tention, on  account  of  the  weak  and  inefficient  btate  of 
these  crews  as  originally  composed. 

It  was  only  twenty  years  after  tho  return  of  Anson,  that 
Cook  traverseda  more  extensiverange,  and  lost  but  one  man 
by  sickness  during  an  absenceof  three  years  from  England, 
the  preservation  of  the  health  of  his  crews  being  entirely 
owing- to  the  wise  precautions  adopted  by  that  skilful  and 
talented  commander,  and  only  resorted  to  by  Anson  after 
the  scurvy  had  made  its  appearance  on  his  departure  from 
Madeira,  when  the  germ  of  the  disease  was  sown,  which 
proved  so  fatal  to  his  people.  There  appears  too,  on  the 
part  of  Anson  and  his  captains,  a  want  of  due  care  and 
scrutiny  as  regards  the  equipment  of  the  ships,  notwith- 
standing that  the  long  period  of  preparation  afforded 


ample  opportunity ;  for  mention  is  frequently  made  of  the 
loss  of  masts,  sails,  and  rigging,  owing  to  their  defective 
state.  The  great  errors  in  the  reckoning  also,  amount- 
ing in  one  case  to  ten  degrees  of  longitude,  are  anything 
but  creditable  to  the  skill  of  the  officers  employed,  and  not 
to  be  excused  even  by  the  imperfect  state  of  the  science 
of  navigation  at  that  period,  because  former  voyagers  had 
displayed  greater  proficiency,  and  Cook  (a  self-educated 
man)  with  no  greater  means,  does  not  seem  to  have 
experienced  much  difficulty  on  this  score,  during  his 
celebrated  voyages. 

The  reader  will  bo  gratified  to  learn,  that  the  fatal 
disease  which  reduced  Anson's  squadron  to  extremity,  and 
has  caused  the  loss  of  tens  of  thousands  of  our  seamen  *, 
is  now  scarcely  known  either  in  public  or  private  ships 
belonging  to  Groat  Britain.  A  due  regard  to  cleanliness, 
warmth,  and  ventilation,  but,  above  all,  the  free  use  of 
lime  juice,  or  other  acids,  with  fresh  meat  and  vege- 
tables as  often  as  they  can  be  procured,  have  almost,  if 
not  quite,  annihilated  the  scurvy,  which  now  but  rarely 
appears,  except  under  circumstances  where  theso  precau- 
tions are  neglected,  and  may  be  said  to  exist  only  in  the 
painful  memory  of  those  who  have  witnessed  its  fatal 
devastation. 

Contemporary  historians,  overlooking  these  important 
matters,  have  reflected  upon  the  conduct  of  Lord  Anson 
on  another  account,  namely,  that  on  some  occasions, 
particularly  the  destruction  of  the  town  of  Payta,  he  ex- 
ceeded his  orders.  To  set  this  charge  at  rest,  wc  append 
a  transcript  of  his  Instructions,  which  have  never  been 
heretofore  published  with  an  edition  of  tho  Voyage.  The 
originals  aro  recorded  in  the  State  Paper  Office : 

(Signed)  GEORGE  R. 

Instructions  for  our  trusty  and  well-beloved  Georos 
Anson,  Esq.,  commantler-in-chief  of  our  ships, 
designed  to  be  sent  to  the  South  Seas  in  America, 
Given  at  our  Court  at  St.  James's,  the  31st  day  of 
January,  1738-40,  in  the  thirteenth  pear  of  our 
reign. 

ya%Kf)Zt£iUif  we  have  thought  proper  to  declare  war 
against  the  King  of  Spain,  for  the  several  injuries  and  in- 
dignities offered  to  our  crown  and  people,  which  are  mora 
particularly  set  forth  in  our  declaration  of  war;  and, 
whereas,  in  pursuance  thereof,  we  are  determined  to  dis- 
tress and  annoy  the  said  King  of  Spain  and  his  subjects  in 
such  manner  and  in  snch  places  as  can  be  done  with  the 
greatest  prospect  of  success,  and  the  most  to  the  advantage 
of  our  own  subjects,  we  have  thought  fit  to  direct  that  yon, 
taking  under  your  command  our  ships  hereinafter  men- 
tioned, via.,  the  Centurion,  tho  Argyle,  the  Severn,  the 
Pearl,  the  Wager,  and  the  Tryal  sloop,  should  proceed 
with  them  according  to  the  following  instructions: — Yom 
are  to  receive  on  board  our  said  ships  five  hundrod  of  our 
land  forces,  and  to  proceed  forthwith  to  the  Gape  de  Verde 
Islands,  and  to  supply  your  ships  with  water  and  such 
refreshments  as  are  to  be  procured  there,  and  you  are  from 
thence  to  make  the  best  of  your  way  to  the  island  of  St 
Catherine  on  tho  coast  of  Brazil,  or  such  other  place  on 

*  Itha*  been  asserted  in  Parliament,  that  daring*  the  Seven  Year** 
war,  which  ended  in  1 792,  not  1«?m  than  180,000  seamen  died  of  disease* 
two  thirds  of  them  from  eeurvy. 
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that  coast  as  you  may  be  advised  is  more  proper,  where  you 
are  again  to  supply  your  ships  with  water,  and  any  other 
necessaries  you  may  want  that  can  be  had  there ;  and 
when  you  have  so  done,  you  are  to  proceed,  with  our  ships 
under  your  command,  to  the  South  Sea,  either  round  Cape 
Horn,  or  through  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  as  you  shall 
judge  most  proper  and  according  to  the  season  of  the  year, 
and  winds  and  weather  shall  best  permit. 

When  you  shall  arrive  on  the  Spanish  Coast  of  the  South 
Sea,  you  are  to  use  your  best  endeavours  to  annoy  and  dis- 
tress the  Spaniards,  either  by  sea  or  land,  to  the  utmost  of 
your  power,  by  taking,  sinking,  burning,  or  otherwise 
destroying  all  their  ships  and  vessels  that  you  shall  meet 
with,  and  particularly  their  boats  and  all  embarkations 
whatsoever,  that  they  may  not  be  able  to  send  any  in- 
telligence by  sea  along  the  coast,  of  your  being  in  those 
parts.  In  case  you  shall  find  it  practicable  to  seize,  sur- 
prise, or  take  any  of  the  towns  or  places  belonging  to  the 
Spaniards  on  the  coast,  that  you  may  judge  worthy  of 
making  such  an  enterprise  upon,  you  are  to  attempt  it, 
for  whi<?h  purpose  we  have  not  only  ordered  the  land 
forces  above  mentioned,  but  have  also  thought  proper  to 
direct  that  an  additional  number  of  small  arms  be  put  on 
board  the  said  ships  under  your  command,  to  be  used  as 
occasion  may  require  by  the  crews  of  the  said  ships  or 
otherwise  as  you  shall  find  most  for  our  service.  And  you 
are  on  such  occasions  to  take  the  opinion  of  the  captains 
of  our  ships  under  your  command,  at  a  council  of  war,  of 
which  council  of  war,  in  case  of  any  attack  or  enterprise 
by  land,  the  commander  of  our  land  forces  shall  also  be 
one,  which  said  land  forces  shall,  upon  such  occasions,  be 
landed  according  to  the  determination  of  the  said  council 
of  war,  and  when  on  shore,  shall  be  under  the  direction 
and  conduct  of  the  commanding  officer  of  our  land  forces, 
subject,  however,  to  bo  recalled  on  board  by  any  future 
determination  of  a  council  of  war.  And,  as  it  will  be 
absolutely  necessary  for  you  to  be  supplied  with  pro- 
visions and  water  when  and  where  they  can  be  had,  you 
will  inform  yourself  of  the  places  where  that  can  be  most 
conveniently  done  ;  and,  as  we  have  been  informed,  that 
the  ooast  of  Chili,  and  particularly  the  island  of  Chiloe, 
do  abound  with  provisions  and  necessaries  of  all  sorts, 
you  are  to  call  there  for  that  purpose. 

As  it  has  been  represented  to  us  that  the  number  of 
native  Indians,  on  the  coast  of  Chili,  greatly  exceeds  that 
of  the  Spaniards,  and  that  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
the  said  Indians  may  not  be  averse  to  join  with  you 
against  the  Spaniards,  in  order  to  recover  their  freedom, 
you  are  to  endeavour  to  cultivate  a  good  understanding 
with  such  Indians  as  shall  be  willing  to  join  and  assist 
you,  in  any  attempt  that  you  may  think  proper  to  make 
against  the  Spaniards  that  are  established  there. 

You  are  to  continue  your  voyage  along  the  coast  of 
Peru,  and  get  the  best  information  you  can  whether  there 
be  any  place,  before  you  come  to  Lima,  that  may  be 
worthy  of  your  attention  so  as  to  make  it  advisable  to  stop 
at  it ;  but,  if  there  be  no  place  where  any  considerable 
advantage  can  be  expected,  you  are  then  to  go  along  the 
coast  till  you  come  to  Callao,  which  is  the  port  of  Lima, 
taking  or  destroying  all  embarkations  whatsoever  that  you 
shall  meet  with. 

As  soon  as  you  shall  arrive  at  Callao,  you  shall  consi- 
der whether  it  may  be  practicable  to  make  an  attempt 
upon  that  place  or  not,  and,  if  it  shall  be  judged  prac- 
ticable, by  a  council  of  war  to  be  held  for  that  purpose, 
with  the  strength  you  have  with  you  to  make  an  attack 
upon  that  port,  you  are  accordingly  to  do  it,  and  if  it 
■hall  please  God  to  bless  our  arms  with  success,  you  are 
to  endeavour  to  turn  it  to  the  best  advantage  possible  for 
our  service. 

And,  whereas,  there  is  some  reason  to  believe  from  pri- 
vate intelligence,  that  the  Spaniards  in  the  Kingdom  of 
Peru,  and  especially  in  that  part  of  it  which  is  near  Lima, 
have  long  had  an  inclination  to  revolt  from  their  obedi- 
ence to  the  King  of  Spain  (on  account  of  the  great  oppres- 
sions and  tyrannies  exercised  by  the  Spanish  Viceroys 
and  Governors)  in  favour  of  some  considerable  person 
amongst  themselves,  you  are,  if  you  should  find  that 


there  is  found  any  foundation  for  these  reports,  by  all 
possible  means  to  encourage  and  assist  such  design  in  the 
best  manner  you  shall  be  able ;  and,  in  case  of  any  revo- 
lution or  revolt  from  the  obedience  of  the  King  of  Spain, 
either  amongst  the  Spaniards  or  the  Indians  in  those 
parts,  and  of  any  new  government  being  created  by  them, 
you  are  to  insist  upon  the  most  advantageous  conditions 
for  the  commerce  of  our  subjects  to  be  carried  on  with 
such  government  so  to  be  erected,  for  which  purpose  you 
shall  make  provisional  agreements  subject  to  our  future 
approbation  and  confirmation. 

But  in  cn.se  you  shall  not  think  proper  to  attack  Calao, 
or  should  miscarry  in  any  attempt  you  may  make  against 
that  place,  you  are  then  to  proceed  to  the  northward  ns 
far  as  Panama ;  but  as  there  are  many  places  along  the 
coast  which  are  considerable,  and  where  the  Spanish  ships, 
in  their  passage  between  Panama  and  Lima,  do  usually 
stop,  it  will  be  proper  for  you  to  look  into  those  places,  and 
to  annoy  the  Spaniards  there  as  much  as  it  shall  be  in 
your  power,  and  if  you  shall  meet  with  the  Spanish  men- 
of-war  that  carry  the  treasure  from  Lima  to  Panama,  you 
are  to  endeavour  to  make  yourself  master  of  them. 

When  you  are  arrived  at  Panama,  you  will  probably 
have  an  opportunity  to  take  or  destroy  such  embarka- 
tions as  you  shall  find  there;  and  as  the  town  itself  is  re- 
presented not  to  be  very  strong,  you  are,  if  you  shall  think 
you  have  sufficient  force  for  that  purpose,  to  make  an  at- 
tempt upon  that  town,  and  endeavour  to  take  it,  or  burn,  or 
destroy  it,  as  you  shall  think  most  for  our  service. 

And  as  you  may  possibly  find  an  opportunity  to  send 
privately  overland  to  Portobello  or  Darien,  you  are  by  that 
means  to  endeavour  to  transmit  to  any  of  our  hhips  or 
forces  that  shall  be  on  the  coast,  an  account  of  what  you 
have  done  or  intend  to  do.  And ,  lest  any  such  intelligence 
should  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards,  we  have 
ordered  you  to  be  furnished  with  a  cipher,  in  which  man- 
ner only  you  are  to  correspond  with  our  admiral  or  tho 
commander  in  chief  of  any  of  our  ships  that  may  be  in  the 
northern  seas  of  America,  or  the  commander  in  chief  of 
our  land  forces. 

And  as  we  have  determined  to  send  a  large  body  of 
troops  from  hence  as  early  as  possible  in  the  Spring,  to 
make  a  descent  upon  some  part  of  the  Spanish  West 
Indies,  and  as  we  shall  have  a  very  considerable  fleet  in 
those  seas,  in  case  it  should  be  thought  proper  that  any 
part  of  those  ships  or  troops  should  go  to  Portobello  or 
Darien  with  a  design  to  send  the  said  troops  overland  to 
Panama  or  Santa  Maria,  you  are  then  to  make  the  best 
disposition  to  assist  them,  by  all  means  that  to  you  shall  be 
able,  in  making  a  secure  settlement  either  at  Panama  or 
any  other  place  that  shall  be  thought  proper,  and  you  are 
in  such  case  to  supply  them  with  cannon  from  the  ships 
under  your  command  (if  necessary),  or  with  anything 
else  that  can  be  spared  without  too  much  weakening  the 
squadron.  And  if  the  land  forces  on  board  our  said  ships 
should  be  wanted  to  reinforce  those  that  may  come  over- 
land to  the  coast  of  the  South  Sea,  you  may  cause  them  to 
go  on  shore  for  that  purpose,  with  the  approbation  of  the 
proper  officers. 

When  you  have  proceeded  thus  far,  it  must  be  in  a  great 
measure  left  to  your  own  discretion  and  that  of  a  council 
of  war  (when  upon  any  difficulty  you  shall  think  fit  to 
call  them  together)  to  consider  whether  you  shall  go 
farther  to  the  northward,  or  remain  longer  at  Panama ; 
in  case  the  place  should  have  been  taken  by  our  forces,  or 
you  can  any  way  hear  that  any  of  our  forces  may  be 
expected  on  that  side  from  the  north  side.  But  you  will 
always  take  particular  care  to  consider  of  a  proper  place 
for  careening  of  the  ships  and  for  supplying  them  with 
provisions,  either  for  their  voyage  homeward  or  for  their 
continuing  longer  abroad.  In  case  you  shall  be  so  happy 
as  to  meet  with  success,  you  shall  take  the  first  oppor- 
tunity of  sending  a  ship  on  purpose  or  otherwise  to  ac- 
quaint us  with  it,  and  with  every  particular  that  may  be 
necessary  for  us  to  be  Informed  of,  that  we  may  take  the 
proper  measures  thereupon.  If  you  shall  find  no  occasion 
for  your  staying  longer  in  those  seas,  and  shall  judge  it 
beet  to  go  to  the  northward  as  far  as  Acapulco,  or  look  out 
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tor  the  Acapulco  ship,  which  nils  from  that  place  for 
Manila  at  a  certain  time  of  the  year,  and  generally  returns 
at  a  certain  time  also,  you  may  possibly  in  that  caso  think 
it  most  advisable  to  return  the  way  of  China,  which  you 
are  hereby  authorised  to  do,  or  return  home  by  Cape 
Horn,  as  you  shall  think  best  for  our  service,  and  for  the 
preservation  of  the  ships  and  men  on  board  them. 

Whenever  you  shall  judge  it  necessary  for  our  service  to 
return  with  our  squadron  to  England,  you  may,  if  you 
shall  think  it  proper,  leave  one  or  two  of  our  6hips  in  the 
South  Seas,  for  the  security  of  any  of  the  acquisitions  you 
nay  have  been  able  to  make,  or  for  the  protection  of  the 
trade  which  any  of  our  subjects  may  be  carrying  on  in 
those  parts. 


BY  THE  LORDS  JUSTICES. 
Hardwickr,  C. 

WlUfilfOTON,  P. 

Dorset. 

Richmond,  Lennox,   and 

Aobjgnay. 
MowTAau. 


Devonshire. 

Hollks,  Newcastle. 

Pembroke. 

Hay. 

R.  Walpole. 

Cha.  Wager. 


Additional  Instructions  for  George  Axson,  Esq., 

Commander-in-chief  of  His  Majesty's  ships  to  be 

sent  into  the  South  Seas  in  America.    Given  at 

Whitehall,  the  19th  day  of  June,  1740,  in  the 

fourteenth  year  of  Bis  Majesty's  reign. 

Whereas,  His  Majesty  was  pleased  to  sign  certain 
Instructions,  bearing  date  the  31st  of  January,  1739-40, 
directed  to  yon,  we  have  ordered  the  same  to  be  herewith 
delivered  to  yon,  and  have  thought  fit  also  to  give  you 
these  additional  instructions  for  your  conduct. 

Bis  Majesty  has  been  pleased  to  suspend  your  sailing 
from  England  till  this  time,  when  the  season  of  the  year 


will  permit  you  to  make  your  intended  voyage  directly  to 
the  South  Seas,  in  America,  (which,  at  some  particular 
seasons,  is  extremely  difficult  if  not  impracticable).  You 
are  now  to  proceed  forthwith,  with  His  Majesty's  ships 
under  your  command,  directly  to  the  South  Seas,  either 
by  going  round  Cape  Horn  or  through  tho  Straits  of 
Magellan,  and  to  act  according,  to  the  directions  contained 
in  His  Majesty's  Instructions  to  you.  But  you  are  to  re- 
gard that  part  of  tho  said  Instructions  whereby  you  were 
ordered  (in  case  you  should  be  too  late  for  your  passage 
to  the  South  Seas)  to  proceed  directly  to  the  River  Plata, 
and  there  to  remain  till  the  see  son  of  Ihe  year  shovid 
permit  you  to  go  with  safety  to  the  South  Seas,  to  be  at 
present  out  of  the  question  and  of  no  force.  And  whereas 
you  are  directed,  by  nis  Majesty's  Instructions,  to  cause 
the  land  forces,  which  are  to  go  on  board  His  Majesty's 
ships  under  your  command,  to  be  put  on  shore,  on  one 
particular  occasion,  with  the  approbation  of  the  proper 
officers ;  you  are  to  understand  it  to  be  His  Majesty's  in- 
tention that  the  said  land  forces  are  in  no  case  to  be  put 
on  shore,  unless  it  shall  be  previously  approved  by  a 
council  of  war  to  be  held  for  that  purpose. 

Whereas  a  letter,  written  by  the  Governor  of  Panama 
to  the  King  of  Spain,  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  some  of 
His  Majesty's  officers,  which  letter  contains  very  material 
advices  relating  to  the  situation  of  the  Spaniards,  and  to 
the  keeping  of  their  treasure  in  these  parts,  a  copy  of  the 
same  will,  by  oui  order,  be  herewith  put  into  your  hands : 
and  you  are  to  have  a  regard  to  the  intelligence  therein 
contained,  in  the  execution  of  the  orders  given  you  in  His 
Majesty's  Instructions. 

In  case  of  your  inability,  by  sickness  or  otherwise,  to 
execute  His  Majesty's  orders,  the  officer  next  to  you  in 
rank  is  hereby  authorised  and  directed  to  take  upon  him 
the  command  of  His  Majesty's  ships  that  are  to  go  wiih 
you ;  and  to  execute  the  orders  contained  in  your  Instruc- 
tions, as  if  they  were  directed  to  himself. 


THE  AUTHOR'S  DEDICATION. 


TO 


HIS  GRACE,  JOHN,  DUKE  OF  BEDFORD, 

MARQUIS  OF  TAVISTOCK,  EARL  OP  BEDFORD,  BARON   RUSSBL,  BARON  RUSSEL  OF   THORNHAUOH,  AND 

BARON  HOWLAND  OF  STREATHAM  \ 


OICC  or  Hit  MAX 


*•  nuictPAL  ucuTiun  or  stats,  and  lord  lisutcmakt  axd  custos  rotulorum 
or  TBS  coinmr  or  Bedford. 


My  Lord, 
Thx  following  narrative  of  a  very  singular  navul  achievement  is  addressed  to  your  Grace,  both  on  aoootmt  of 
the  infinite  obligations  which  the  Commander-in-Chief  at  all  times  professes  to  have  received  from  your  friendship ; 
and  also,  as  the  subject  itself  naturally  claims  the  patronage  of  one,  under  whose  direction,  the  British  navy  has 
resumed  its  ancient  spirit  and  lustre,  and  has  in  one  summer  ennobled  itself  by  two  victories,  the  most  decisive, 
and  (if  the  strength  and  number  of  the  captures  be  considered)  the  most  important,  that  are  to  be  met  with  in  our 
annals.  Indeed,  an  uninterrupted  series  of  success,  and  a  manifest  superiority  gained  universally  over  the  enemy, 
both  in  commerce  and  glory,  seem  to  be  the  necessary  effects  of  a  revival  of  strict  discipline,  and  of  an  unbiassed 
regard  to  merit  and  service.  These  are  marks  that  must  distinguish  the  happjr  period  of  time  in  which  your  Grace 
presided,  and  afford  a  fitter  subject  for  history  than  for  an  address  of  this  nature.  Very  signal  advantages  of  rank 
and  distinction,  obtained  and  secured  to  the  naval  profession  by  your  Grace's  auspicious  influence,  will  remain  a 
lasting  monument  of  your  unwearied  zeal  and  attachment  to  it,  and  be  for  ever  remembered  with  the  highest 
gratitude,  by  all  who  shall  bo  employed  in  it.  As  these  were  the  generous  rewards  of  past  exploits,  they  will  be 
likewise  the  noblest  incentives,  and  surest  pledges  of  the  future.  That  your  Grace's  eminent  talents,  magnanimity, 
and  disinterested  zeal,  whence  the  publio  has  already  reaped  such  signal  benefits,  may  in  all  times  prove  equally 
successful  In  advancing  the  prosperity  of  Great  Britain,  is  the  ardent  wish  of, 

My  Lord, 

Tour  Grace's 
Most  obedient,  most  devoted,  an 
Most  humble  Servant, 

RICHARD  WALTER. 
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NoiWRHaTAWDnra  the  great  Improvement  of  navigation 
within  the  last  two  centuries,  a  voyage  round  the  world 
!»  still  considered  as  an  enterprise  of  a  very  singular 
nature ;  and  the  public  have  never  failed  to  be  extremely 
inquisitive  about  the  various  accidents  and  turns  of  for- 
tune, with  which  this  uncommon  attempt  is  generally 
attended:  and  though  the  amusement  expected  in  a 
narration  of  this  kind,  is  doubtless  one  great  source  of 
this  curiosity,*  and  a  strong  incitement  with  the  bulk 
of  readers,  yet  the  more  intelligent  part  of  mankind  have 
always  agreed,  that  from  these  relations,  if  faithfully 
executed,  the  more  important  purposes  of  navigation, 
commerce,  and  national  interest  may  be  greatly  promoted;: 
for  every  authentic  account  of  foreign  coasts  and  countries 
will  contribute  to  one  or  more  of  these  great  ends,  in 
proportion  to  the  wealth,  wants,  or  commodities  of  those 
countries,  and  our  ignorance  of  those  coasts;  and  therefore 
a  voyage  round  the  world  promises  a  species  of  informa- 
of  all  others  the  most  desirable  and  interesting, 
great  part  of  it  is  performed  in  seas,  and  on  coasts, 
with  which  we  are  as  yet  but  very  imperfectly  acquainted, 
and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  country  renowned  for  the 
abundance  of  its  wealth,  though  it  is  at  the  same  time  stig- 
matised for  its  poverty  in  the  necessaries  and  conveniences 
of  a  civilised  life, 

These  considerations  hare  occasioned  the  publication  of 
the  ensuing  work ;  which,  in  gratifying  the  inquisitive 
turn  of  mankind,  and  contributing  to  the  safety  and  suc- 
cess of  future,  navigators,  and  to  the  extension  of  our 
commerce  and  power,  may  doubtless  Tie  with  any  narra- 
tion of  this  kind  hitherto  made  public:  since  the  cir- 
enmstanees  of  this  undertaking,  already  known  to  the 
world,  may  be  supposed  to  have  strongly  excited  the 
general  curiosity ;  for  whether  we  consider  the  force  of 
the  squadron  sent  on  this  service,  or  the  diversified  dis- 
tresses that  each  single  ship  was  separately  involved  in, 
or  the  uncommon  instances  of  varying  fortune,  which 
attended  the  whole  enterprise;  each  part,  I  conceive, 
must,  from  its  rude  well-known  outlines,  appear  worthy 
of  a  completer  and  more  finished  delineation :  and  if  this 
be  allowed  with  respect  to  the  narrative  part  of  the  work, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  more  useful  and  in- 
structive parts,  which  are  almost  everywhere  interwoven 
with  lie 

Mr.  Anson,  before  he  set  sail  upon  this  expedition, 
i  the  printed  journals  to  those  parts,  took  care  to 
himself  with  the  best  manuscript  accounts  he 
could  procure  of  all  the  Spanish  settlements  upon  the 
coasts  of  Chili,  Peru,  and  Mexico;  these  he  carefully 
compared  with  the  examinations  of  his  prisoners,  and  the 
informations  of  several  intelligent  persons,  who  fell  into 
his  hands  in  the  South  Seas,  He  had  likewise  the  good 
fortune,  in  some  of  his  captures,  to  possess  himself  of  a 
number  of  letters  and  papers  of  a  public  nature, 
of  them  written  by  the  Viceroy  of  Peru  to  the 
of  Santa  Fee,  to  the  Presidents  of  Panama 
and  Chili,  to  Don  Blue  deLeao,  admiral  of  the  galleons, 
and  to  divers  ether  persons  in  public  employments; 
and  in  these  letters  there  was  usually  inserted  a  re- 
cital of  those  they  were  intended  to  answer;  so  that 
they  eontamed  a  considerable  part  of  the  correspondence 
sotwuun  these  officers  for  some  thne  previous  to  our 
arrival  on  that  coast.     We  took  besides  many  letters 


e  a  aotsaB  a#  tais  IatndSBctlM  wsiok  tatstaa  %a  the  ahaxta  sad 
sins  ia  tha  original  •dilioa,  U  bars  omitlad,  the  siormla'  cfeertt, 
*c-  .Wis*  mow  oaaoiata. 


sent  from  persons  employed  by  the  government  to  their 
friends  and  correspondents,  which  were,  frequently  filled 
with  narrations  of  public  business,  and  sometimes  con- 
tained undisguised  animadversions  on  the  views  and 
conduct  of  their  superiors.  From  these  materials  those 
accounts  of  the  Spanish  affairs  are  taken,  which  may  at 
first  sight  appear  the  most  exceptionable,  In  particular, 
the  history  of  the  various  casualties  which  befel  Pixarro's 
squadron,  is  for  the  most  part  composed  from  intercepted 
letters :  though  indeed  the  relation  of  the  insurrection  of 
Orellana  and  his  followers,  is  founded  on  rather  a  less 
disputable  authority :  for  it  was  taken  from  the  mouth  of 
an  English  gentleman  then  on  board  Pixarro,  who  often 
conversed  with  Orellana ;  and  it  was,  on  inquiry,  confirmed 
in  its  principal  circumstances  by  others  who  were  in  the 
ship  at  the  same  time.  So  that  the  fact,  however  extra- 
ordinary, is,  I  conceive,  not  to  be  contested. 

And  on  this  occasion  I  cannot  but  mention,  that  though 
I  have  endeavoured,  with  my  utmost  care,  to  adhere 
strictly  to  truth  in  every  article  of  the  ensuing  narration ; 
yet  I  am  apprehensive,  that  in  so  complicated  a  work, 
some  oversights  must  have  been  committed,  by  the  in- 
attention to  which  at  times  all  mankind  are  liable.  How- 
ever I  know  of  none  but  literal  mistakes :  and  if  there  are 
other  errors  which  have  escaped  me,  I  flatter  myself  they 
are  not  of  moment  enough  to  affect  any  material  trans- 
action, and  therefore  I  hope  they  may  justly  claim  the 
reader's  indulgence. 

After  this  general  account  of  the  contents  of  the  «»«iing; 
work,  it  might  be  expected,  perhaps,  that  I  should  pro- 
ceed to  the  work  itself ;  but  I  cannot  finish  this  Introduc- 
tion, without  adding  a  few  reflections  on  a  matter  very 
nearly  connected  with  the  present  subject,  and,  as  I  con- 
ceive, neither  destitute  of  utility,  nor  unworthy  the  at- 
tention of  the  public ;  I  mean,  the  animating  my  country- 
men both  in  their  public  and  private  stations,  to  the 
encouragement  and  pursuit  of  all  kinds  of  geographical 
and  nautical  observations,  and  of  every  species  of  me- 
chanical and  commercial  information.  It  is  by  a  settled 
attachment  to  these  seemingly  minute  particulars,  that  our 
ambitious  neighbours  have  established  some  part  of  that 
power,  with  which  we  are  now  struggling ;  and  as  we  have 
the  means  in  our  hands  of  pursuing  these  subjects  more 
effectually  than  they  can,  it  would  be  a  dishonour  to  us 
longer  to  neglect  so  easy  and  beneficial  a  practice :  for,  at 
we  have  a  navy  much  more  numerous  than  theirs,  great 
part  of  which  is  always  employed  in  very  distant  stations, 
either  in  the  protection  of  our  colonies  and  commerce,  or 
in  assisting  our  allies  against  the  common  enemy,  this 
gives  us  frequent  opportunities  of  furnishing  ourselves 
with  such  kind  of  materials  as  are  here  recommended, 
and  such  as  might  turn  greatly  to  our  advantage,  either 
in  war  or  peace:  for,  not  to  mention  what  might  be  ex- 
pected from  the  officers  of  the  navy,  if  their  application 
to  these  subjects  was  properly  encouraged,  it  would  create  ' 
no  new  expense  to  the  government  to  establish  a  par* 
ticular  regulation  for  this  purpose;  since  all  that  would 
be  requisite,  would  be  constantly  to  embark  on  board 
some  of  our  men-of-war,  which  are  sent  on  these  distant 
cruises,  a  person,  who  with  the  oharaoter  of  an  engineer, 
and  the  skill  and  talente  necessary  to  that  profession, 
should  be  employed  in  drawing  such  coasts,  and  planning 
such  harbours,  as  the  ship  should  touch  at,  and  in  miMng 
such  other  observations  of  all  kinds,  aa  might  either  prove 
of  advantage  to  future  navigators,  or  might  any  ways  tend 
to  promote  the  public  service.  Besides,  persons  habituated 
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to  this  employment  (which  could  not  fail  at  the  same  time 
of  improving  them  in  their  proper  business)  would  be  ex- 
tremely useful  in  many  other  lights,  and  might  serve  to 
secure  our  fleets  from  those  disgraces,  with  which  their 
attempts  against  places  on  shore  have  been  often  attended : 
and,  in  a  nation  like  ours,  where  all  sciences  are  more 
eagerly  and  universally  pursued,  and  better  understood 
than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world,  proper  subjects  for 
such  employments  could  not  long  be  wanting,  if  due 
encouragement  were  given  to  them.  This  method  here 
recommended  is  known  to  have  been  frequently  practised 
by  the  French,  particularly  in  the  instance  of  Monsieur 
Prczier,  an  engineer,  who  has  published  a  celebrated 
voyage  to  the  8outh  Seas :  for  this  person,  in  the  year 
1711,  was  purposely  sent  by  the  French  king  into  that 
country  on  board  a  merchantman,  that  he  might  examine 
and  describe  the  coast,  and  take  plans  of  all  the  fortified 
places,  the  better  to  enable  the  French  to  prosecute  their 
illicit  trade,  or,  in  case  of  a  rupture  with  the  court  of 
Spain,  to  form  their  enterprises  in  those  seas  with  more 
readiness  and  certainty.  Should  we  pursue  this  method, 
we  might  hope  that  the  emulation  amongst  those  who 
were  thus  employed,  and  the  experience,  which  even  in 
time  of  peace,  they  would  hereby  acquire,  might  at  length 
procure  us  a  proper  number  of  able  engineers,  and  might 
efface  the  national  scandal,  which  our  deficiency  in  that 
species  of  men  has  sometimes  exposed  us  to.  And  surely, 
every  step  to  encourage  and  improve  this  profession  is  of 
great  moment  to  the  public ;  as  no  persons,  when  they  are 
properly  instructed,  make  better  returns  in  war,  for  the 
encouragement  and  emoluments  bestowed  on  them  in 
time  of  peace.  Of  which  the  advantages  the  French  have 
reaped  from  their  dexterity  (too  numerous  and  recent  to 
be  soon  forgot)  are  an  ample  confirmation. 

And  having  mentioned  engineers,  or  sueh  as  are  skilled 
in  drawing  and  the  other  usual  practices  of  that  profes- 
sion, as  the  properest  persons  to  be  employed  in  these 
foreign  inquiries,  I  cannot  (as  it  offers  itself  so  naturally 
to  the  subject  in  hand)  but  lament,  how  very  imperfect 
many  of  our  accounts  of  distant  countries  are  rendered  by 
the  relators  being  unskilled  in  drawing,  and  in  tho  general 
principles  of  surveying ;  even  where  other  abilities  have 
not  been  wanting.  Had  more  of  our  travellers  been 
initiated  In  these  acquirements,  and  had  there  been  added 
thereto  some  little  skill  in  the  common  astronomical  ob- 
servations (all  which  a  person  of  ordinary  talents  might 
attain  with  a  very  moderate  share  of  application),  we 
should  by  this  time  have  seen  the  geography  of  the  globe 
much  correoter  than  we  now  find  it ;  the  dangers  of  navi- 
gation would  have  been  considerably  lessened,  and  the 
manners,  arts,  and  produce  of  foreign  countries,  would 
have  been  much  better  known  to  us  than  they  are.  Indeed 
when  I  consider  the  strong  incitements  that  all  travellers 
have  to  acquire  some  part  at  least  of  these  qualifications, 
especially  drawing ;  when  I  consider  how  much  it  would 
facilitate  their  observations,  assist  and  strengthen  their 
memories,  and  of  how  tedious,  and  often  unintelligible, 
a  load  of  description  it  would  rid  them,  I  cannot  but 
wonder  that  any  person  that  intends  to  visit  distant  coun- 
tries, with  a  view  of  informing  either  himself  or  others, 
should  be  unfurnished  with  so  useful  a  piece  of  skill.  And 
to  enforce  this  argument  still  further,  I  must  add  that, 
besides  the  uses  of  drawing,  which  are  already  mentioned, 
there  is  one  which,  though  not  so  obvious,  is  yet  perhaps 
of  more  consequence  than  all  that  has  been  hitherto  urged ; 
and  that  is,  that  those  who  are  accustomed  to  draw  objects 
observe  them  with  more  distinctness  than  others  who  are 
not  habituated  to  this  practice.  For  we  may  easily  find 
by  a  little  experience,  that  in  viewing  any  object,  however 
simple,  our  attention  or  memory  is  scarcely  at  any  time 
so  strong  as  to  enable  us,  when  we  have  turned  our  eyes 
away  from  it,  to  recollect  exactly  every  part  it  consisted 
of,  and  to  recall  all  the  circumstances  of  its  appearance ; 
since,  on  examination,  it  will  be  discovered,  that  In  some 
we  are  mistakes,  and  others  we  had  totally  overlooked ; 
bat  he  that  is  employed  In  drawing  what  he  sees,  is  at 
the  same  time  employed  in  rectifying  this  inattention ; 
for  by  confronting  bis  idem  copied  on  the  paper,  with  the 


object  he  intends  to  represent,  he  finds  m  what  manner 
he  has  been  deceived  in  its  appearance,  and  henoe  he  in 
time  acquires  the  habit  of  observing  much  more  at  one 
view,  and  retains  what  he  sees  with  more  correctness,  than 
he  could  ever  have  done,  without  his  practice  and  pro- 
ficiency in  drawing. 

If  what  has  been  said  merits  the  attention  of  travellers 
of  all  sorts,  it  is,  I  think  more  particularly  applicable  to 
the  gentlemen  of  the  navy ;  since,  without  drawing  and 
planning,  neither  charts  nor  views  of  lands  can  be  taken  ; 
and  without  these  it  is  sufficiently  evident,  that  naviga- 
tion is  at  a  full  stand.  It  is  doubtless  from  a  persuasion 
of  the  utility  of  these  qualifications,  that  his  Majesty  has 
established  a  drawing-master  at  Portsmouth,  for  the 
instruction  of  those  who  are  presumed  to  be  hereafter 
intrusted  with  the  command  of  his  royal  navy;  and 
though  some  have  been  so  far  misled,  as  to  suppose  that 
the  perfection  of  sea-officer*  consisted  in  a  turn  of  mind 
and  temper  resembling  the  boisterous  element  they  had 
to  deal  with,  and  have  condemned  all  literature  and 
science  as  effeminate  and  derogatory  to  that  ferocity, 
which  they  would  falsely  persuade  us  was  the  most 
unerring  characteristic  of  courage :  yet  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
that  such  absurdities  as  these  have  at  no  time  been  autho- 
rised by  the  public  opinion,  and  that  the  belief  of  them 
daily  diminishes.  If  those  who  adhere  to  these  mischiev- 
ous positions  were  capable  of  being  influenced  by  reason, 
or  swayed  by  example,  I  should  think  it  sufficient  for 
their  conviction  to  observe,  that  the  most  valuable  draw- 
ings made  during  this  voyage,  though  done  with  such 
a  degree  of  skill,  that  even  professed  artists  can  with 
difficulty  imitate  them,  were  taken  by  Mr.  Peircy  Brett, 
one  of  Mr.  Anson's  lieutenants,  and  since  captain  of  the 
Lion  man-of-war ;  who,  in  his  memorable  engagement 
with  the  Elisabeth  (for  the  importance  of  the  service,  or 
the  resolution  with  which  it  was  conducted,  inferior  to 
none  this  age  has  seen)  has  given  ample  proof  that  a 
proficiency  In  the  arts  I  have  been  here  recommending  is 
extremely  consistent  with  the  most  exemplary  bravery,, 
and  the  most  distinguished  skill  in  every  function  belong- 
ing to  the  duty  of  a  sea-officer.  Indeed,  when  the  many 
branob.es  of  science  are  considered,  of  which  even  the 
common  practice  of  navigation  is  composed,  and  the  many 
improvements  which  men  of  skill  have  added  to  this 
practice  within  these  few  years,  it  would  induce  one  to 
believe,  that  the  advantages  of  reflection  and  speculative 
knowledge  were  in  no  profession  more  eminent  than  in 
that  of  a  sea-officer.  For  not  to  mention  some  expertness 
in  geography,  geometry,  and  astronomy,  which  it  would 
be  dishonourable  for  him  to  be  without  (as  his  Journal 
and  his  estimate  of  the  daily  position  of  the  ship  are  no 
more  than  the  practice  of  particular  branches  of  these 
arts),  it  may  be  well  supposed  that  the  management  and 
working  of  a  ship,  the  discovery  of  her  most  eligible 
position  in  the  water  (usually  styled  her  trim),  and  the 
disposition  of  her  sails  in  the  most  advantageous  manner, 
are  articles  wherein  the  knowledge  of  mechanics  cannot 
bnt  be  greatly  assistant:  and  perhaps  the  application  of 
this  kind  of  knowledge  to  naval  subject*  may  produce  aa 
great  improvements  in  sailing  and  working  a  ship,  as  it 
has  already  done  In  many  other  matters  conducive  to  the 
ease  and  convenience  of  human  life ;  for  when  the  fabrio 
of  a  ship,  and  the  variety  of  her  sails  are  considered, 
together  with  the  artificial  contrivances  of  adapting  them 
to  her  different  motions,  as  it  cannot  be  doubted  but 
these  things  have  been  brought  about  by  more  than  ordi- 
nary sagacity  and  invention,  so  neither  can  it  be  doubted 
but  that  a  speculative  and  scientific  turn  of  mind  may 
find  out  the  means  of  directing  and  disposing  this  com- 
plicated mechanism  much  more  advantageously  than  can 
be  done  by  mere  habit,  or  by  a  servile  copying  of  what 
others  may  perhaps  have  erroneously  practised  in  the  like 
emergency.  But  it  is  time  to  finish  this  digression,  and 
to  leave  the  reader  to  the  perusal  of  the  ensuing  work  ; 
which,  with  how  little  art  soever  it  may  be  executed,  will 
yet,  from  the  Importance  of  the  subject,  and  the  utility 
and  excellence  of  the  materials,  merit  some  •bare  of  the 
public  attention. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


Of  Ike  equipment  of  the  Squadron,  The  incidents  relating 
thereto,  from  it*  first  appointment  to  its  setting  sail  from 
St.  Helens. 

The  squadron  under  the  command  of  Mr.  Anson 
(of  which  I  here  propose  to  recite  the  most  mate- 
rial proceedings)  having  undergone  many  changes 
in  its  destination,  its  force,  and  its  equipment,  in 
die  ten  months  between  its  first  appointment  and 
its  final  sailing  from  St.  Helens,  I  conceive  the 
busory  of  these  alterations  is  a  detail  necessary  to 
be  made  public,  both  for  the  honour  of  those  who 
first  planned  and  promoted  this  enterprise,  and 
for  the  justification  of  those  who  have  been  en- 
trusted with  its  execution.  Since  it  will  from 
hence  appear,  that  the  accidents  the  expedition 
was  afterwards  exposed  to,  and  which  prevented 
it  from  producing  all  the  national  advantages  the 
strength  of  the  squadron  and  the  expectation  of 
the  public  seemed  to  presage,  were  principally 
owing  to  a  series  of  interruptions,  which  delayed 
the  commander  in  the  course  of  his  preparations, 
and  which  it  exceeded  his  utmost  industry  either 
to  avoid  or  get  removed. 

When  in  the  latter  end  of  the  summer  of  the 
year  1739,  it  was  foreseen  that  a  war  with  Spain 
was  inevitable,  it  was  the  opinion  of  several  con- 
siderable persons  then  trusted  with  the  admini- 
stration of  affairs,  that  the  most  prudent  step  the 
nation  could  take,  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  war, 
was  attacking  that  crown  in  her  distant  settle- 
ments ;  for  by  this  means  (as  at  that  time  there 
was  the  greatest  probability  of  success)  it  was 
supposed  that  we  should  cut  off  the  principal  re- 
sources of  the  enemy,  and  reduce  them  to  the 
necessity  of  sincerely  desiring  a  peace,  as  they 
would  hereby  be  deprived  of  the  returns  of  that 
treasure  by  which  alone  they  could  be  enabled  to 
carry  on  a  war. 

In  pursuance  of  these  sentiments,  several  pro- 
jects were  examined,  and  several  resolutions  taken 
in  council.  And  in  all  these  deliberations  it  was 
from  the  first  determined,  that  George  Anson, 
Esq.,  then  captain  of  the  Centurion,  should  be 
employed  as  commander-in-chief  of  an  expedition 
of  this  kind  ;  and  he  then  being  absent  on  a 
cruise,  a  vessel  was  dispatched  to  his  station  so 
early  as  the  beginning  of  September,  to  order  him 
to  return  with  his  ship  to  Portsmouth.  And  soon 
after  he  came  there,  that  is,  on  the  ICth  of  Novem- 
ber following,  he  received  a  letter  from  Sir  Charles 


Wager,  ordering  him  to  repair  to  London,  and  to 
attend  the  board  of  Admiralty  ;  where,  when  he 
arrived,  he  was  informed  by  Sir  Charles  that  two 
squadrons  would  be  immediately  fitted  out  for  two 
secret  expeditions,  which  however  would  have 
some  connection  with  each  other  ;  that  he,  Mr. 
Anson,  was  intended  to  command  one  of  them, 
and  Mr.  Cornwall  (who  hath  since  lost  his  life 
gloriously  in  the  defence  of  his  country's  honour) 
the  other.  That  the  squadron  under  Mr.  Anson 
was  to  take  on  board  three  independent  compa- 
nies of  a  hundred  men  each,  and  Bland's  regiment 
of  foot ;  that  colonel  Bland  was  likewise  to  embark 
with  his  regiment,  and  to  command  the  land 
forces  ;  and  that,  as  soon  as  this  squadron  could 
be  fitted  for  the  sea,  they  were  to  set  sail,  with 
express  orders  to  touch  at  no  place  till  they  came 
to  Java-Head,  in  the  East  Indies  :  that  there  they 
were  only  to  stop  to  take  in  water,  and  thence  to 
proceed  directly  to  the  city  of  Manila,  situated  on 
Luconia,  one  of  the  Philippine  Islands.  That  the 
other  squadron  was  to  be  of  equal  force  with  this 
commanded  by  Mr.  Anson,  and  was  intended  to 
pass  round  Cape  Horn  into  the  South  Seas,  and 
there  to  range  along  that  coast ;  and  after  cruising 
upon  the  enemy  in  those  parts,  and  attempting 
their  settlements,  this  squadron  in  its  return  was 
to  rendezvous  at  Manila,  and  there  to  join  the 
squadron  under  Mr.  Anson,  where  they  were  to 
refresh  their  men  and  refit  their  ships,  and  per- 
haps receive  further  orders. 

This  scheme  was  doubtless  extremely  well  pro- 
jected, and  could  not  but  greatly  advance  the 
public  service,  and  at  the  same  tune  the  reputa- 
tion and  fortune  of  those  concerned  in  its  execu- 
tion ;  for  had  Mr.  Anson  proceeded  for  Manila 
at  the  time  and  in  the  manner  proposed  by  Sir 
Charles  Wager,  he  would  in  all  probability  have 
arrived  there  before  they  had  received  any  advice 
of  the  war  between  us  and  Spain,  and  conse- 
quently before  they  had  been  in  the  least  pre- 
pared for  the  reception  of  an  enemy,  or  had  any 
apprehensions  of  their  danger.  The  city  of  Manila 
might  be  well  supposed  to  have  been  at  that  time 
in  the  same  defenceless  condition  with  all  the 
other  Spanish  settlements,  just  at  the  breaking 
out  of  the  war  :  that  is  to  say,  their  fortifications 
neglected,  and  in  many  places  decayed ;  their  can- 
non dismounted,  or  useless,  by  the  mouldering  of 
their  carriages  ;  their  magazines,  whether  of  mili- 
tary stores  or  provision,  all  empty ;  their  garrisons 
unpaid,  and  consequently  thin,  ill-affected,  and 
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dispirited  ;  and  the  royal  chests  in  Peru,  whence 
alone  all  these  disorders  could  receive  their  re- 
dress, drained  to  the  very  bottom.  This,  from 
the  intercepted  letters  of  their  viceroys  and  go- 
vernors, is  well  known  to  have  been  the  defence- 
less state  of  Panama,  and  the  other  Spanish  places 
on  the  coast  of  the  South  Sea,  for  near  a  twelve- 
month after  our  declaration  of  war.  And  it  can- 
not be  supposed  that  the  city  of  Manila,  removed 
still  farther  by  almost  half  the  circumference  of 
the  globe,  should  have  experienced  from  the  Spanish 
government  a  greater  share  of  attention  and  con- 
cern for  its  security  than  Panama  and  the  other 
important  ports  in  Peru  and  Chili,  on  which  their 
possession  of  that  immense  empire  depends. 
Indeed,  it  is  well  known,  that  Manila  was  at  that 
time  incapable  of  making  any  considerable  de- 
fence, ami  in  all  probability  would  have  surren- 
dered only  on  the  appearance  of  our  squadron 
before  it.  The  consequence  of  this  city,  and  the 
island  it  stands  on,  may  be  in  some  measure  esti- 
mated, from  the  healthiness  of  its  air,  the  excel- 
lency of  its  port  and  bay,  the  number  and  wealth 
of  its  inhabitants  and  the  very  extensive  and 
beneficial  commerce  which  it  carries  on  to  the 
principal  ports  in  the  East  Indies  and  China,  and 
its  exclusive  trade  to  Acapulco,  the  returns  for 
which,  being  made  in  silver,  are,  upon  the  lowest 
valuation,  not  less  than  three  millions  of  dollars 
per  annum. 

And  on  this  scheme  Sir  Charles  Wager  was  so 
intent,  that  in  a  few  days  alter  this  first  confer- 
ence, that  is,  on  November  18,  Mr.  Anson  re- 
ceived an  order  to  take  under  his  command  the 
Argyle,  Severn,  Pearl,  Wager,  aud  Tryal  sloop  ; 
ana  other  orders  were  issued  to  him  in  the  name 
month,  and  in  the  December  following,  relating  to 
the  victualling  of  this  squadron.  But  Mr.  Anson 
attending  the  Admiralty  the  beginning  of  January, 
he  was  informed  by  Sir  C  harles  Wager,  that,  for 
reasons  with  which  he,  Sir  Charles,  was  not  ac- 
quainted, the  expedition  to  Manila  was  laid  aside. 
It  may  be  conceived  that  Mr.  Anson  was  ex- 
tremely chagrined  at  the  losing  the  command  of 
so  infallible,  so  honourable,  and  in  every  respect 
so  desirable  an  enterprise,  especially  too  as  he  had 
already,  at  a  very  great  expense,  made  the  neces- 
sary provision  for  his  own  accommodation  in  this 
voyage,  which  he  had  reason  to  expect  would 
prove  a  very  long  one.  However,  Sir  Charles,  to 
render  this  disappointment  in  some  degree  more 
tolerable,  informed  him  that  the  expedition  to  the 
South  Seas  was  still  intended,  and  that  he,  Mr. 
Anson,  and  his  squadron,  as  their  first  destination 
waa  now  countermanded,  should  be  employed  in 
that  service.  And  on  the  10th  of  January  he 
received  his  commission,  appointing  him  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  forcmentioned  squadron, 
which  (the  Argyle  being  in  the  course  of  their 
preparation  changed  for  the  Gloucester)  was  the 
same  he  sailed  with  above  eight  months  after  from 
St.  Helens.  On  this  change  of  destination,  the 
equipment  of  the  squadrou  was  still  prosecuted 
with  as  much  vigour  as  ever,  and  the  victualling, 
and  whatever  depended  on  the  commodore,  was 
so  far  advanced,  that  he  conceived  the  ships  might 
be  capable  of  putting  to  sea  the  instant  he  should 
receive  his  final  orders,  of  which  he  was  in  daily 
expectation.  And  at  last,  on  the  28th  of  June, 
1740,  the  duke  of  Newcastle,  principal  secretary 


of  state,  delivered  to  him  his  majesty's  instruc- 
tions, dated  January  31,  1739,  with  an  additional 
instruction  from  the  lords  justices,  dated  June 
19,  1740.'  On  the  receipt  of  these,  Mr.  Anson 
immediately  repaired  to  Spithead,  with  a  resolu- 
tion to  sail  with  the  first  fair  wind,  flattering  him- 
self that  all  his  delays  were  now  at  an  end.  For 
though  he  knew  by  the  musters  that  his  squadron 
wanted  three  hundred  seamen  of  their  comple- 
ment (a  deficiency  which,  with  ail  his  assiduity,  he 
had  not  been  able  to  get  supplied),  yet,  as  Sir 
Charles  Wager  informed  him  that  an  order  from 
the  board  of  Admiralty  was  despatched  to  Sir 
John  Norris  to  spare  him  the  numbers  which  he 
wanted,  he  doubted  not  of  his  complying  there- 
with. But  on  his  arrival  at  Portsmouth  he  found 
himself  greatly  mistaken  and  disappointed  in  this 
persuasion  ;  for  on  his  application  Sir  John  Norris 
told  him  he  could  spare  him  none,  for  he  wanted 
men  for  his  own  fleet.  This  occasioned  an  inevit- 
able and  a  very  considerable  delay,  for  it  was  the 
end  of  July  before  this  deficiency  was  by  any 
means  supplied,  and  all  that  was  then  done  was 
extremely  short  of  his  necessities  and  expecta- 
tion. For  Admiral  Balchen,  who  succeeded  to  the 
command  at  Spithead  after  Sir  John  Norris  had 
sailed  to  the  westward,  instead  of  three  hundred 
able  sailors,  which  Mr.  Anson  wanted  of  his  com- 
I  element,  ordered  on  board  the  squadron  a  hun- 
dred and  seventy  men  only  ;  of  whom  thirty-two 
were  from  the  hospital  and  sick  quarters,  thirty- 
seven  from  the  Salisbury,  with  three  officers  of 
Colonel  Lowther's  regiment,  and  ninety-eight  ma- 
rines, and  these  were  all  that  were  ever  granted 
to  make  up  the  forementioned  deficiency. 

But  the  commodore's  mortification  did  not  end 
here.  It  has  been  already  observed,  that  it  was 
at  first  intended  that  Colonel  Bland's  regiment, 
and  three  independent  companies  of  a  hundred 
men  each,  should  embark  as  land-forces  on  board 
the  squadron.  But  this  disposition  was  now 
changed,  and  all  the  land-forces  that  were  to  be 
allowed,  were  five  hundred  invalids  to  be  collected 
from  the  out-pensioners  of  Chelsea  college.  As 
these  out-pensioners  consist  of  soldiers  who,  from 
their  age,  wounds,  or  other  infirmities,  are  incapa- 
ble of  service  in  marching  regiments,  Mr.  Anson 
was  greatly  chagrined  at  having  such  a  decrepit 
detachment  allotted  him  ;  for  he  was  fully  per- 
suaded that  the  greatest  part  of  them  would  perish 
long  before  they  arrived  at  the  scene  of  action, 
since  the  delays,  he  had  already  encountered, 
necessarily  confined  his  passage  round  Cape  Horn 
to  the  most  rigorous  season  of  the  year.  Sir 
Charles  Wager,  too,  joined  in  opinion  with  the 
commodore,  that  invalids  were  no  ways  proper 
for  this  service,  and  solicited  strenuously  to  have 
them  exchanged  ;  but  he  was  told  that  persons, 
who  were  supposed  to  be  better  judges  of  soldiers 
than  he  or  Mr.  Anson,  thought  them  the  properest 
men  that  could  be  employed  on  this  occasion.2 
Aud  upon  this  determination  they  were  ordered 
on  board  the  squadron  on  the  5  th  of  August ;  but 

1  See  these  instructions  in  the  Introduction. 

*  "  The  feelings  of  these  excellent  judges  are  not  to  be 
envied,  when  they  were  afterwards  made  acquainted  with 
the  fact,  that  not  one  of  these  unfortunate  individuals 
who  went  on  the  voyage  survived  to  reach  their  nativo 
land— every  man  had  perished."— Sir  John  Barrow's  Lifo 
of  Lord  Anson. 
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instead  of  five  hundred,  there  came  on  board  no 
more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty-nine ;  for  all 
those  who  had  limbs  and  strength  to  walk  out  of 
Portsmouth  deserted,  leaving  behind  them  only 
such  as  were  literally  invalids,  most  of  them  being 
sixty  years  of  age,  and  some  of  them  upwards  of 
seventy.  Indeed  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  a  more 
moving  scene  than  the  embarkation  of  these  un- 
happy veterans :  they  were  themselves  extremely 
averse  to  the  service  thev  were  engaged  in,  and 
fully  apprised  of  all  the  disasters  they  were  after- 
wards exposed  to  ;  the  apprehensions  of  which 
were  strongly  marked  by  the  concern  that  appeared 
in  their  countenances,  which  was  mixed  with  no 
small  degree  of  indignation,  to  be  thus  hurried 
from  their  repose  into  a  fatiguing  employ,  to  which 
neither  the  strength  of  their  bodies,  nor  the  vigour 
of  their  minds,  were  any  ways  proportioned,  and 
where,  without  seeing  the  face  of  an  enemy,  or  in 
the  least  promoting  the  success  of  the  enterprise 
they  were  engaged  in,  thev  would  in  all  proba- 
bility uselessly  perish  by  lingering  and  painful 
diseases ;  and  this  too,  after  they  had  spent  the 
activity  and  strength  of  their  youth  in  their  coun- 
try's service. 

And  I  cannot  but  observe,  on  this  melancholy 
incident,  how  extremely  unfortunate  it  was,  both 
to  this  aged  and  diseased  detachment,  and  to  the 
expedition  they  were  employed  in  ;  that  amongst 
all  the  out-pensioners  of  Chelsea  Hospital,  which 
were  supposed  to  amount  to  two  thousand  men, 
the  most  crazy  and  infirm  only  should  be  culled 
out  for  so  fatiguing  and  perilous  an  undertaking. 
For  it  was  well  known,  that  however  unfit  invalids 
in  general  might  be  for  this  service,  yet  by  a  pru- 
dent choice,  were  might  have  been  found  among 
them  five  hundred  men,  who  had  some  remains  of 
vigour  left :  and  Mr.  Anson  fully  expected,  that 
the  best  of  them  would  have  been  allotted  him  ; 
whereas  the  whole  detachment  that  was  sent  to 
him,  seemed  to  be  made  up  of  the  most  decrepit  and 
miserable  objects,  that  could  be  collected  out  of  the 
whole  body;  and  by  the  desertion  above-mentioned, 
these  were  a  second  time  cleared,  of  that  little  health 
and  strength  which  were  to  be  found  amongst 
them,  and  he  was  to  take  up  with  such  as  were 
much  fitter  for  an  infirmary,  than  for  any  military 
duty. 

And  here  it  is  necessary  to  mention  another 
material  particular  in  the  equipment  of  this  squad- 
ron. It  was  proposed  to  Mr.  Anson,  after  it  was 
resolved  that  he  should  be  sent  to  the  South-Seas, 
to  take  with  him  two  persons  under  the  denomina- 
tion of  agent-victuallers.  Those  who  were  men- 
turned  for  this  employment  had  formerly  been  in 
the  Spanish  West-Indies,  in  the  South-Sea  Com- 
pany's service,  and  it  was  supposed  that  by  their 
knowledge  and  intelligence  on  that  coast,  they  might 
often  procure  provisions  for  him  by  compact  with 
the  inhabitants,  when  it  was  not  to  be  got  by  force 
of  arms.  These  agent-victuallers  were,  for  this 
purpose,  to  be  allowed  to  carry  to  the  value  of 
15,000/  in  merchandise  on  board  the  squadron  ; 
for  they  had  represented,  that  it  would  be  much 
easier  for  them  to  procure  provisions  with  goods, 
than  with  the  value  of  the  same  goods  in  money. 
Whatever  colours  were  given  to  this  scheme,  it 
was  difficult  to  persuade  the  generality  of  mankind, 
that  it  was  not  principally  intended  for  the  enrich- 
ment of  the  agents,  by  the  beneficial  commerce 


they  proposed  to  carry  on  upon  that  coast.  Mr. 
Anson,  from  the  beginning,  objected  both  to  the 
appointment  of  agent  victuallers,  and  the  allowing 
them  to  carry  a  cargo  on  board  the  squadron : 
for  he  conceived,  that  in  those  few  amicable  ports 
where  the  squadron  might  touch,  he  needed  not 
their  assistance  to  contract  for  any  provisions  the 
place  afforded  ;  and  on  the  enemy's  coast,  he  did 
not  imagine  that  they  could  ever  procure  him  the 
necessaries  he  should  want,  unless  (which  he  was 
resolved  not  to  comply  with)  the  military  opera- 
tions of  his  squadron  were  to  be  regulated  by  the 
ridiculous  views  of  their  trading  projects.  All 
that  he  thought  the  Government  ought  to  have 
done  on  this  occasion,  was  to  put  on  board  to  the 
value  of  2  or  3000/.  only  of  such  goods,  as  the 
Indians,  or  the  Spanish  planters  in  the  less  culti- 
vated part  of  the  coast,  might  be  tempted  with  ; 
since  it  was  in  such  places  only  that  he  imagined 
it  would  be  worth  while  to  truck  with  the  enemy 
for  provisions :  and  in  these  places,  it  was  suffi- 
ciently evident,  a  very  small  cargo  would  suffice. 

But  though  the  commodore  objected  both  to 
the  appointment  of  these  officers,  and  to  their 
project ;  yet,  as  they  had  insinuated  that  their 
scheme,  besides  victualling  the  squadron,  might 
contribute  to  settling  a  trade  upon  that  coast, 
which  might  be  afterwards  carried  on  without 
difficulty,  and  might  thereby  prove  a  very  con- 
siderable' national  advantage,  they  were  much 
listened  to  by  some  considerable  persons  :  and  of 
the  15,000/.  which  was  to  be  the  amount  of  their 
cargo,  the  Government  agreed  to  advance  them 
10,000  upon  imprest,  and  the  remaining  5000  they 
raised  on  bottomry  bonds ;  and  the  goods  pur- 
chased with  this  sum  /were  all  that  were  taken  to 
sea  by  the  squadron,  how  much  soever  the  amount 
of  them  might  be  afterwards  magnified  by  common 
report. 

This  cargo  was  at  first  shipped  on  board  the 
Wager  store-ship,  and  one  of  the  victuallers  ;  no 
part  of  it  being  admitted  on  board  the  men-of- 
war.  But  when  the  commodore  was  at  St.  Cathe- 
rine's, he  considered,  that  in  case  the  squadron 
should  be  separated,  it  might  be  pretended  that 
some  of  the  snips  were  disappointed  of  provisions 
for  want  of  a  cargo  to  truck  with,  and  therefore 
he  distributed  some  of  the  least  bulky  commo- 
dities on  board  the  men-of-war,  leaving  the  re- 
mainder principally  on  board  the  Wager,  where 
it  was  lost :  and  more  of  the  goods  perishing  by 
various  accidents  to  be  recited  hereafter,  and  no 
part  of  them  being  disposed  of  upon  the  coast, 
the  few  that  came  home  to  England,  did  not 
produce,  when  sold,  above  a  fourth  part  of  the 
original  price.  So  true  was  the  commodore's 
prediction  about  the  event  of  this  project,  which 
had  been  by  many  considered  as  infallibly  pro- 
ductive of  immense  gains.  But  to  return  to  the 
transactions  at  Portsmouth. 

To  supply  the  place  of  the  two  hundred  and 
forty  invalids  who  had  deserted,  as  is  mentioned 
above,  there  were  ordered  on  board  two  hundred 
and  ten  marines  detached  from  different  regi- 
ments :  these  were  raw  and  undisciplined  men, 
for  they  were  just  raised,  and  had  scarcely  any 
thing  more  of  the  soldier  than  their  regimentals, 
none  of  them  having  been  so  far  trained,  as  to  bo 
permitted  to  fire.  The  last  detachment  of  these 
marines  came  on  board  the  8th  of  August,  and 
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on  the  10th  the  squadron  sailed  from  Spithead  to 
St  Helens,  there  to  wait  for  a  wind  to  proceed  on 
the  expedition. 

But  the  delays  we  had  already  suffered  had  not 
yet  spent  all  their  influence,  for 


we  were  now 


advanced  into  a  season  of  the  year,  when  the 
westerly  winds  are  usually  very  constant,  and 
very  violent ;  and  it  was  thought  proper  that  we 
should  put  to  sea  in  company  with  the  fleet  com- 
manded by  Admiral  Balchen,  and  the  expedition 
under  Lord  Cathcart.  And  as  we  made  up  in  all 
twenty-one  men  of  war,  and  a  hundred  and  twenty- 
four  sail  of  merchantmen!  and  transports,  we  had 
no  ho[»es  of  getting  out  of  the  channel  with  so  large 
a  number  of  ships,  without  the  continuance  of  a 
fair  wind,  for  some  considerable  time.  This  was 
what  we  had  every  day  less  and  less  reason  to 
expect,  as  the  time  of  the  equinox  drew  near  ;  so 
that  our  golden  dreams,  and  our  ideal  possession 
of  the  Peruvian  treasures,  grew  each  day  more 
faint,  and  the  difficulties  and  dangers  of  the  pas- 
sage round  Cape  Horn  in  the  winter  season  filled 
our  imaginations  in  their  room.  For  it  was  forty 
days  from  our  arrival  at  St  Helens,  to  our  final 
departure  from  thence :  and  even  then  (having 
orders  to  proceed  without  Lord  Cathcart)  we  tided 
it  down  the  channel  with  a  contrary  wmd.  But 
this  interval  of  fortv  days  was  not  free  from  the 
displeasing  fatigue  of  often  setting  sail,  and  being 
as  often  obliged  to  return  ;  nor  exempt  from 
dangers,  greater  than  have  been  sometimes  ex- 
perienced in  surrounding  the  globe.  For  the  wind 
coming  fair  for  the  first  time,  on  the  23d  of  August, 
we  got  under  sail,  and  Mr.  Balchen  showed  him- 
self truly  solicitous  to  have  proceeded  to  sea,  but 
the  wind  soon  returning  to  its  old  quarter,  obliged 
us  to  put  back  to  St.  Helens,  not  without  consider- 
able hazard,  and  some  damage  received  by  two 
of  the  transports,  which,  in  tacking,  ran  foul  of  each 
other  :  besides  this,  we  made  two  or  three  more 
attempts  to  sail,  but  without  any  better  success. 
And,  on  the  6th  of  September,  being  returned  to 
an  anchor  at  St.  Helens,  after  one  of  these  fruitless 
efforts,  the  wind  blew  so  fresh,  that  the  whole  fleet 
struck  their  yards  and  topmasts  to  prevent  their 
driving.  And,  notwithstanding  this  precaution, 
the  Centurion  drove  the  next  evening,  and  brought 
both  cables  a-head,  and  we  were  in  no  small  danger 
of  driving  foul  of  the  Prince  Frederick,  a  seventy- 
gun  ship,  moored  at  a  small  distance  under  our 
stern  ;  which  we  happily  escaped,  by  her  driving 
at  the  same  time,  and  so  preserving  her  distance  : 
nor  did  we  think  ourselves  secure,  till  we  at  last 
let  go  the  sheet-anchor,  which  fortunately  brought 
us  up. 

However,  on  the  9th  of  September,  we  were  in 
some  degree  relieved  from  this  lingering  vexatious 
situation,  by  an  order  which  Mr.  Anson  received 
from  the  lords  justices,  to  pot  to  sea  the  first 
opportunity  with  his  own  squadron  only,  if  Lord 
Cathcart  should  not  be  ready.  Being  thus  freed 
from  the  troublesome  company  of  so  large  a  fleet, 
our  commodore  resolved  to  weigh  and  tide  it  down 
channel  as  soon  as  the  weather  should  become 
sufficiently  moderate,  and  this  might  easily  have 
been  done  with  our  own  squadron  alone  full  two 
months  sooner,  had  the  orders  of  the  Admiralty, 
for  supplying  us  with  seamen,  been  punctually 
complied  with,  and  had  we  met  with  none  of  those 
other  delays  mentioned  in  this  narration.    It  is 


true,  our  hopes  of  a  speedy  departure  were  even 
now  somewhat  damped  by  a  subsequent  order 
which  Mr.  Anson  received  on  the  12th  of  Septem- 
ber; for  by  that  he  was  required  to  take  under  his 
convoy  the  St  Albans  with  the  Turkey  fleet,  and 
to  join  the  Dragon,  and  the  Winchester,  with  the 
Straits1  and  the  American  trade  at  Torbay  or  Ply- 
mouth, and  to  proceed  with  them  to  sea  as  far  as 
their  way  and  ours  lay  together :  this  incumbrance 
of  a  convoy  gave  us  some  uneasiness,  as  we  feared 
it  might  prove  the  means  of  lengthening  our  pas- 
sage to  the  Madeiras.  However,  Mr.  Anson,  now 
having  the  command  himself,  resolved  to  adhere  to 
his  former  determination,  and  to  tide  it  down  the 
channel  with  the  first  moderate  weather  ;  and  that 
the  junction  of  his  convoy  might  occasion  as  little 
a  loss  of  time  as  possible,  he  immediately  sent 
directions  to  Torbay,  that  the  fleets  he  was  there 
to  take  under  his  care,  might  be  in  a  readiness  to 
join  him  instantly  on  his  approach.  And  at  last, 
on  the  18th  of  September,  he  weighed  from  St. 
Helens  ;  and  though  the  wind  was  at  first  contrary, 
had  the  good  fortune  to  get  clear  of  the  channel  in 
four  days,  as  will  be  more  particularly  related  in 
the  ensuing  chapter. 

Having  thus  goue  through  the  respective  steps 
taken  in  the  equipment  of  this  squadron,  it  is  suffi- 
ciently obvious  how  different  an  aspect  this  expe- 
dition bore  at  its  first  appointment  in  the  beginning 
of  January,  from  what  it  had  in  the  latter  end  of 
September,  when  it  left  the  channel ;  and  how 
much  its  numbers,  its  strength,  and  the  probability 
of  its  success  were  diminished,  by  the  various  inci- 
dents which  took  place  in  that  interval.  For 
instead  of  having  all  our  old  and  ordinary  seamen 
exchanged  for  such  as  were  young  and  able,  (which 
the  commodore  was  at  first  promised,)  and  having 
our  numbers  completed  to  their  full  complement, 
we  were  obliged  to  retain  our  first  crews,  which 
were  very  indifferent ;  and  a  deficiency  of  three 
hundred  men  in  our  numbers  was  no  otherwise 
made  up  to  us,  than  by  sending  us  on  board  a 
hundred  and  seventy  men,  the  greatest  part  com- 
posed of  such  as  were  discharged  from  hospitals, 
or  new-raised  marines  who  had  never  been  at  sea 
before.  And  in  the  land-forces  allotted  us,  the 
change  was  still  more  disadvantageous,  for  there, 
instead  of  three  independent  companies  of  a  hun- 
dred men  each,  and  Bland's  regiment  of  foot,  which 
was  an  old  one,  we  had  only  four  hundred  and 
seventy  invalids  and  marines,  one  part  of  them 
incapable  for  action  by  age  and  infirmities,  and  the 
other  part  useless  by  their  ignorance  of  their  duty. 
But  the  diminishing  the  strength  of  the  squadron 
was  not  the  greatest  inconvenience  which  attended 
these  alterations ;  for  the  contests,  representations, 
and  difficulties  which  they  continually  produced, 
(as  we  have  above  seen,  that  in  these  cases  the 
authority  of  the  Admiralty  was  not  always  sub- 
mitted to,)  occasioned  a  delay  and  waste  of  time, 
which,  in  its  consequences,  was  the  source  of  all 
the  disasters  to  which  this  enterprise  was  after- 
wards exposed :  for,  by  this  means  we  were  obliged 
to  make  our  passage  round  Cape  Horn  in  the  most 
tempestuous  season  of  the  year,  whence  proceeded 
the  separation  of  our  squadron,  the  loss  of  numbers 
of  our  men,  and  the  imminent  hazard  of  our  total 
destruction :  and  by  this  delay  too,  the  enemy  had 
been  so  well  informed  of  our  designs,  that  a  person 
who  bad  been  employed  in  the   South -Sea  com- 
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pony's  service,  and  arrived  from  Panama  three  or 
four  days  before  we  left  Portsmouth,  was  able  to 
relate  to  Mr.  Anson  most  of  the  particulars  of  the 
destination  and  strength  of  our  squadron,  from 
what  be  had  learnt  amongst  the  Spaniards  before 
he  left  them.  And  this  was  afterwards  confirmed 
by  a  more  extraordinary  circumstance:  for  we 
shall  find,  that  when  the  Spaniards  (fully  satisfied 
thai  our  expedition  was  intended  for  the  South- 
Seas)  had  fitted  out  a  squadron  to  oppose  us,  which 
had  so  far  got  the  start  of  us,  as  to  arrive  before  us 
off  the  island  of  Madeira,  the  commander  of  this 
squadron  was  so  well  instructed  in  the  form  and 
make  of  Mr.  Anson's  broad  pennant,  and  had  imi- 
tated it  so  exactly,  that  he  thereby  decoyed  the 
Pearl,  one  of  our  squadron,  within  gun-shot  of  him, 
before  the  captain  of  the  Pearl  was  able  to  discover 
his  mistake. 


CHAPTER  II. 

The  Passage  from  St.  Helens  to  the  Island  of  Madeira  ; 
wifX  a  short  account  of  that  Island,  and  of  our  stay 
there. 

Or  the  18th  of  September,  1740,  the  squadron, 
as  we  have  observed  in  the  preceding  chapter, 
weighed  from  St.  Helens  with  a  contrary  wind,  the 
commodore  proposing  to  tide  it  down  the  channel, 
as  he  dreaded  less  the  inconveniences  he  should 
thereby  have  to  struggle  with,  than  the  risk  he 
should  run  of  ruining  the  enterprise,  by  an  uncer- 
tain, and  in  all  probability,  a  tedious  attendance  for 
a  fair  wind. 

The  squadron  allotted  to  this  service  consisted  of 
five  men-of-war,  a  sloop-of-war,  and  two  victualling 
ships.  They  were  the  Centurion  of  sixty  guns, 
four  hundred  men,  George  A  nson,  Esq.  commander ; 
the  Gloucester  of  fifty  guns,  three  hundred  men, 
Richard  Norris,  commander ;  the  Severn  of  fifty 
guns,  three  hundred  men,  the  honourable  Edward 
Legg,  commander ;  the  Pearl  of  forty  guns,  two 
hundred  and  fifty  men,  Matthew  Mitchel,  com- 
mander; the  Wager  of  twenty-eight  guns,  one 
hundred  and  sixty  men,  Dandy  Kidd,  commander ; 
and  the  Tryal  sloop  of  eight  guns,  one  hundred 
men,  the  honourable  John  Murray,  commander. 
The  two  victuallers  were  pinks,  the  largest  of  about 
four  hundred,  and  the  other  of  about  two  hundred 
tons  burthen ;  these  were  to  attend  us,  till  the  pro- 
visions we  had  taken  on  board  were  so  far  con- 
sumed as  to  make  room  for  the  additional  quantity 
they  carried  with  them,  which,  when  we  had  taken 
into  our  ships,  they  were  to  be  discharged.  Besides 
the  complement  of  men  borne  by  the  above-men- 
tioned ships  as  their  crews,  there  were  embarked  on 
board  the  squadron  about  four  hundred  and  seventy 
invalids  and  marines,  under  the  denomination  of 
land-forces,  as  has  been  particularly  mentioned  in 
the  preceding  chapter,  which  were  commanded  by 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Cracherode.  With  this  squad- 
ron, together  with  the  St.  Albans  and  the  Lark, 
and  the  trade  under  their  convoy,  Mr.  Anson,  after 
weighing  from  St.  Helens,  tided  it  down  the  chan- 
nel for  the  first  forty-eight  hours ;  and,  on  the 
20th,  in  the  morning,  we  discovered  off  the  Ram- 
Head  the  Dragon,  Winchester,  South-Sea  Castle, 
and  Rye,  with  a  number  of  merchantmen  under 
their  convoy :  these  we  joined  about  noon  the  same 
day,  our  commodore  having  orders  to  see  them 


(together  with  the  St.  Albans  and  Lark)  as  far 
into  the  sea  as  their  course  and  ours  lay  to- 
gether. When  we  came  in  sight  of  this  last  men- 
tioned fleet,  Mr.  Anson  first  hoisted  his  broad 
pennant,  and  was  saluted  by  all  the  men-of-war 
in  company. 

When  we  had  joined  this  last  convoy,  we  made 
up  eleven  men-of-war,  and  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  sail  of  merchantmen,  consisting  of  the  Turkey, 
the  Straits',  and  the  American  trade.  Mr.  Anson, 
the  same  day,  made  a  signal  for  all  the  captains  of 
the  men-of-war  to  come  on  board  him,  where  he 
delivered  them  their  fighting  and  sailing  instruc- 
tions, and  then,  with  a  fair  wind,  we  all  stood 
towards  the  south-west ;  and  the  next  day  at  noon, 
being  the  21st,  we  had  run  forty  leagues  from  the 
Ram-Head ;  and  being  now  clear  of  the  land,  our 
commodore,  to  render  our  view  more  extensive, 
ordered  Captain  Mitchel,  in  the  Pearl,  to  make 
sail  two  leagues  a-head  of  the  fleet  every  morning, 
and  to  repair  to  his  station  every  evening.  Thus 
we  proceeded  till  the  25th,  when  the  Winchester 
and  the  American  convoy  made  the  concerted  sig- 
nal for  leave  to  separate,  which  being  answered  by 
the  commodore,  they  left  us :  as  the  St.  Albans  and 
the  Dragon,  with  the  Turkey  and  Straits'  convoy, 
did  on  the  29th.  After  which  separation,  there  re- 
mained in  company  only  our  own  squadron  and  our 
two  victuallers,  with  which  we  kept  on  our  course 
for  the  island  of  Madeira.  But  the  winds  were  so 
contrary,  that  we  had  the  mortification  to  be  forty 
days  in  our  passage  thither  from  St.  Helens,  though 
it  is  known  to  be  often  done  in  ten  or  twelve. 
This  delay  was  a  most  unpleasing  circumstance, 
productive  of  much  discontent  and  ill-humour 
amongst  our  people,  of  which  those  only  can  have 
a  tolerable  idea,  who  have  had  the  experience  of  a 
like  situation.  And  besides  the  peevishness  and 
despondency  which  foul  and  contrary  winds,  and  a 
lingering  voyage,  never  fail  to  create  on  all  occa- 
sions, we,  in  particular,  had  very  substantial  rea- 
sons to  be  greatly  alarmed  at  this  unexpected  impe- 
diment. For  as  we  had  departed  from  England 
much  later  than  we  ought  to  have  done,  we  had 
placed  almost  all  our  hopes  of  success  in  the  chance 
of  retrieving,  in  some  measure  at  sea,  the  time  we 
had  so  unhappily  wasted  at  Spithead  and  St.  Helens. 
However,  at  last,  on  Monday,  October  the  25th, 
at  five  in  the  morning,  we,  to  our  great  joy,  made 
the  land,  and  in  the  afternoon  came  to  an  anchor  in 
Madeira  Road,  in  forty  fathom  water ;  the  Brazen- 
head  bearing  from  us  E.  by  S.,  the  Loo  N.N.W., 
and  the  Great  Church  N.N.E.  We  had  hardly  let 
go  our  anchor,  when  an  English  privateer  sloop 
ran  under  our  stern,  and  saluted  the  commodore 
with  nine  guns,  which  we  returned  with  five. 
And,  the  next  day,  the  consul  of  the  island  coming 
to  visit  the  commodore,  wo  saluted  him  with  nine 
guns  on  his  coming  on  board. 

This  island  of  Madeira,  where  we  are  now 
arrived,  is  famous  through  all  our  American  settle- 
ments for  its  excellent  wines,  which  seem  to  be 
designed  by  Providence  for  the  refreshment  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  torrid  zone.  It  is  situated  in 
a  fine  climate,  in  the  latitude  of  32°  27'  north ;  and 
m  the  longitude  from  London  of,  by  our  different 
reckonings,  from  18°  |  to  19°  A  west,  though  laid 
down  in  the  charts  in  17°.  It  is  composed  of  one 
continued  hill,  of  a  considerable  height,  extending 
itself  from  east  to  west :  the  declivity  of  which,  on 
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the  south-side,  is  cultivated  and  interspersed  with 
vineyards;  and  in  the  midst  of  this  slope  the 
merchants  have  fixed  their  country-seats,  which 
help  to  form  an  agreeable  prospect.  There  is  but 
one  considerable  town  in  the  whole  island,  it  is 
named  Fonchiale,  and  is  seated  on  the  south  part 
of  the  island,  at  the  bottom  of  a  large  bay.  This 
is  the  only  place  of  trade,  and  indeed  the  only  one 
where  it  is  possible  for  a  boat  to  land.  Fonchiale, 
towards  the  sea,  is  defended  by  a  high  wall,  with  a 
battery  of  cannon,  besides  a  castle  on  the  Loo, 
which  is  a  rock  standing  in  the  water  at  a  small 
distance  from  the  shore.  Even  here  the  beach  is 
covered  with  large  stones,  and  a  violent  surf  con- 
tinually beats  upon  it ;  so  that  the  commodore  did 
j  not  care  to  venture  the  ships'  long-boats  to  fetch 
the  water  off,  as  there  was  so  much  danger  of  their 
being  lost ;  and  therefore  ordered  the  captains  of 
the  squadron  to  employ  Portuguese  boats  on  that 
service. 

We  continued  about  a  week  at  this  island, 
watering  our  ships,  and  providing  the  squadron 
with  wine  and  other  refreshments.  And,  on  the 
8rd  of  November,  Captain  Richard  Norris  having 
signified,  by  a  letter  to  the  commodore,  his  desire 
to  quit  his  command  on  board  the  Gloucester,  in 
order  to  return  to  England  for  the  recovery  of  his 
health,  the  commodore  complied  with  his  request ; 
and  thereupon  was  pleased  to  appoint  Captain 
Matthew  Mitchel  to  command  the  Gloucester  in 
his  room,  and  to  remove  Captain  Kidd  from  the 
Wager  to  the  Pearl,  and  Captain  Murray  from  the 
Tryal  sloop  to  the  Wager,  giving  the  command  of 
the  Tryal  to  Lieutenant  Cheap.  These  promotions 
being  settled,  with  other  changes  in  the  lieutenan- 
cies, the  commodore,  on  the  following  day,  gave  to 
the  captains  their  orders,  appointing  St.  Jago,  one 
of  the  Cape  de  Verd  islands,  to  be  the  first  place 
of  rendezvous  in  case  of  separation ;  and  directing 
them,  if  they  did  not  meet  the  Centurion  there,  to 
make  the  >  best  of  their  way  to  the  island  of  St. 
Catherine's  on  the  coast  of  Brazil.  The  water  for 
the  squadron  being  the  same  day  completed,  and 
each  ship  supplied  with  as  much  wine  and  other 
refreshments  as  they  could  take  in,  we  weighed 
anchor  in  the  afternoon,  and  took  our  leave  of  the 
island  of  Madeira.  But  before  I  go  on  with  the 
narration  of  our  own  transactions,  1  think  it  ne- 
cessary to  give  some  account  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  enemy,  and  of  the  measures  they  had  taken 
to  render  all  our  designs  abortive. 

When  Mr.  Anson  visited  the  governor  of  Ma- 
deira, he  received  information  from  him,  that  for 
three  or  four  days,  in  the  latter  end  of  October, 
there  had  appeared,  to  the  westward  of  that  island, 
seven  or  eight  ships  of  the  line,  and  a  patache, 
which  last  was  sent  every  day  close  in  to  make  the 
land.  The  governor  assured  the  commodore,  upon 
his  honour,  that  none  upon  the  island  had  either 
given  them  intelligence,  or  had  in  any  sort  com- 
municated with  them,  but  that  he  believed  them 
to  be  either  French  or  Spanish,  but  was  rather 
inclined  to  think  them  Spanish.  On  this  intelli- 
gence Mr.  Anson  sent  an  officer  in  a  clean  sloop, 
eight  leagues  to  the  westward,  to  reconnoitre  them, 
and,  if  possible,  to  discover  what  they  were :  but 
the  officer  returned  without  being  abjp  to  get  a 
sight  of  them,  so  that  we  still  remained  in  uncer- 
tainty. However,  we  could  not  but  conjecture, 
that  this  fleet  was  intended  to  put  a  stop  to  our 


expedition,  which,  had  they  cruised  to  the 
ward  of  the  island  instead  of  die  westward,  they 
could  not  but  have  executed  with  great  facility. 
For  as,  in  that  case,  they  must  have  certainly 
fallen  in  with  us,  we  should  have  been  obliged  to 
throw  overboard  vast  quantities  of  provision  to 
clear  our  ships  for  an  engagement,  and  this 
alone,  without  any  regard  to  the  event  of  the  action, 
would  have  effectually  prevented  our  progress. 
This  was  so  obvious  a  measure,  that  we  could  not 
help  imagining  reasons  which  might  have  pre- 
vented them  from  pursuing  H.  And  we  therefore 
supposed,  that  this  French  or  Spanish  squadron 
was  sent  out,  upon  advice  of  our  sailing  in  com- 
pany with  Admiral  Balchen  and  Lord  Cathcart's 
expedition  :  and  thence,  from  an  apprehension  of 
being  over-matched,  they  might  not  think  it  ad- 
visable to  meet  with  us,  till  we  had  parted  com- 
pany, which  they  might  judge  would  not  happen, 
before  our  arrival  at  this  island.  These  were  our 
speculations  at  that  time ;  and  from  hence  we  had 
reason  to  suppose,  that  we  might  still  fall  in  with 
them,  in  our  way  to  the  Cape  de  Verd  islands. 
And  afterwards,  in  the  course  of  our  expedition, 
we  were  many  of  us  persuaded,  that  this  was  the 
Spanish  squadron  commanded  by  Don  Joseph 
Pizarro,  which  was  sent  out  purposely  to  traverse 
the  views  and  enterprises  of  our  squadron,  to 
which,  in  strength,  they  were  greatly  superior. 
As  the  Spanish  armament  then  was  so  nearly  con- 
nected with  our  expedition,  and  as  the  catastrophe 
it  underwent,  though  not  effected  by  our  force, 
was  yet  a  considerable  advantage  to  this  nation, 
produced  in  consequence  of  our  equipment,  I  have, 
in  the  following  chapter,  given  a  summary  account 
of  their  proceedings,  from  their  first  setting  out 
from  Spam  in  the  year  1 740,  till  the  Asia,  the  only 
ship  which  returned  to  Europe  of  the  whole  squa- 
dron, arrived  at  the  Groyne  in  the  beginning  of 
the  year  1746. 

CHAPTER  III. 
The  history  of  the  Squadron  commanded  by  Don  Joseph 

Pizarro. 

The  squadron  fitted  out  by  the  court  of  Spain 
to  attend  our  motions,  and  traverse  our  projects, 
we  supposed  to  have  been  the  ships  seen  off  Ma- 
deira, as  mentioned  in  the  preceding  chapter.  And 
as  this  force  was  sent  out  particularly  against  our 
expedition,  I  cannot  but  imagine  that  the  following 
history  of  the  casualties  it  met  with,  as  far  as  by 
intercepted  letters  and  other  information  the  same 
has  come  to  my  knowledge,  is  a  very  essential  part 
of  the  present  work  :  for  by  this  it  will  appear  we 
were  the  occasion,  that  a  considerable  part  of  the 
naval  power  of  Spain  was  diverted  from  the  pro- 
secution of  the  ambitious  views  of  that  court  in 
Europe ;  and  the  men  and  ships,  lost  by  the  enemy 
in  this  undertaking,  were  lost  in  consequence  of 
the  precautions  they  took  to  secure  themselves 
against  our  enterprises.  This  squadron  (besides 
two  ships  intended  for  the  West  Indies,  which  did 
not  part  company  till  after  they  had  left  the  Ma- 
deiras) was  composed  of  the  following  men-of-war, 
commanded  by  Don  Joseph  Pizarro  : 
The  Asia  of  sixty-six  guns,  and  seven  hundred 

men  ;  this  was  the  admiral's  ship. 
The  Guipuscoa  of  seventy-four  guns,  and  seven 

hundred  men* 
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The  Hermiona  of  fifty-four  gun*,  and  five  hundred 


The  Esperanza  of  fifty  guns,  and  four  hundred  and 

fifty  men. 
The  St.  Estevan  of 'forty  guns,  and  three  hundred 

and  fifty  men. 
And  a  patache  of  twenty  guns. 

These  ships,  over  and  above  their  complement  of 
sailors  and  marines,  had  on  board  an  old  Spanish 
regiment  of  foot,  intended  to  reinforce  the  garri- 
sons on  the  coast  of  the  South  Seas.  When  this 
fleet  had  cruised  for  some  days  to  the  leeward  of 
the  Madeiras,  as  is  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
chapter,  they  left  that  station  in  the  beginning  of 
November,  and  steered  for  the  river  of  Plate, 
where  they  arrived  the  5th  of  January,  0.  S.,  and 
coming  to  an  anchor  in  the  bay  of  Maldonado,  at 
the  mouth  of  that  river,  their  Admiral  Pizarro 
sent  immediately  to  Buenos  Ayres  for  a  supply  of 
provisions ;  for  they  had  departed  from  Spain  with 
only  four  months'  provisions  on  board.  While 
they  lay  here  expecting  this  supply,  they  received 
intelligence,  by  tne  treachery  of  the  Portuguese 
governor  of  St.  Catherine's,  of  Mr.  Anson's  hav- 
ing arrived  at  that  island  on  the  21st  of  December 
preceding,  and  of  his  preparing  to  put  to  sea  again 
with  the  utmost  expedition.  Pizarro,  notwith- 
standing his  superior  force,  had  his  reasons  (and 
as  some  any,  his  orders  likewise)  for  avoiding  our 
squadron  anywhere  short  of  the  South  Seas.  He 
was  besides  extremely  desirous  of  getting  round 
Gape  Horn  before  us,  as  he  imagined  that  step 
alone  would  effectually  baffle  all  our  designs ;  and, 
therefore,  on  hearing  that  we  were  in  his  neigh- 
bourhood, and  that  we  should  soon  be  ready  to 
proceed  for  Cape  Horn,  he  weighed  anchor  with 
the  fire  large  ships,  (the  patache  being  disabled 
and  condemned,  and  the  men  taken  out  of  her) 
after  a  stay  of  seventeen  days  only,  and  got  under 
sail  without  his  provisions,  which  arrived  at  Mal- 
donado within  a  day  or  two  after  his  departure. 
But  notwithstanding  the  precipitation  with  which 
he  departed,  we  put  to  sea  from  St.  Catherine's 
four  days  before  him,  and  in  some  part  of  our  pas- 
sage to  Cape  Horn,  the  two  squadrons  were  so 
near  together,  that  the  Pearl,  one  of  our  ships, 
being  separated  from  the  rest,  fell  in  with  the 
Spanish  fleet,  and  mistaking  the  Asia  for  the  Cen- 
turion, had  got  within  gun-shot  of  Pizarro,  before 
she  discovered  her  error,  and  narrowly  escaped 
being  taken. 

It  being  the  22d  of  January  when  the  Spaniards 
weighed  from  Maldonado,  (as  has  been  already 
mentioned)  they  could  not  expect  to  get  into  the 
latitude  of  Cape  Horn  before  the  equinox  ;  and  as 
they  had  reason  to  apprehend  very  tempestuous 
weather  in  doubling  it  at  that  season,  and  as  the 
Spanish  sailors,  being  for  the  most  part  accustomed 
to  a  fair- weather  country,  might  be  expected  to  be 
very  averse  to  so  dangerous  and  fatiguing  a  navi- 
gation, the  better  to  encourage  them,  some  part  of 
their  pay  was  advanced  to  them  in  European 
goods,  which  they  were  to  be  permitted  to  dispose 
of  in  the  South  Seas,  that  so  the  hopes  of  the  great 
profit  each  man  was  to  make  on  his  small  ven- 
ture might  animate  him  in  his  duty,  and  render 
him  less  disposed  to  repine  at  the  labour,  the  hard- 
ships and  the  perils  he  would  in  all  probability 
meet  with  before  his  arrival  on  the  coast  of  Peru. 

Pizarro  with  his  squadron  having,  towards  the 


latter  end  of  February,  run  the  length  of  Cape 
Horn,  he  then  stood  to  the  westward  m  order  to 
double  it ;  but  in  the  night  of  the  last  day  of  Fe- 
bruary, 0.  S.,  while  with  this  view  they  were  turn- 
ing to  windward,  the  Guipuscoa,  the  Hermiona, 
and  the  Esperanza,  were  separated  from  the  ad- 
miral ;  and,  on  the  6th  of  March  following,  the 
Guipuscoa  was  separated  from  the  other  two ;  and 
on  the  7th  (being  the  day  after  we  had  passed 
Straits  le  Maire)  there  came  on  a  most  furious 
storm  at  N.  W.,  which,  in  despite  of  all  their 
efforts,  drove  the  whole  squadron  to  the  eastward, 
and  obliged  them,  after  several  fruitless  attempts, 
to  bear  away  for  the  river  of  Plate,  where  Pizarro 
in  the  Asia  arrived  about  the  middle  of  May,  and 
a  few  days  after  him  the  Esperanza  and  the  Eete- 
van.  The  Hermiona  was  supposed  to  founder  at 
sea,  for  she  was  never  heard  of  more  ;  and  the 
Guipuscoa  was  run  ashore,  and  sunk  on  the  coast 
of  Brazil.  The  calamities  of  all  kinds,  which  this 
squadron  underwent  in  this  unsuccessful  naviga- 
tion, can  only  be  paralleled  by  what  we  ourselves 
experienced  in  the  same  climate,  when  buffeted  by 
the  same  storms.  There  was  indeed  some  diver- 
sity in  our  distresses,  which  rendered  it  difficult  to 
decide  whose  situation  was  most  worthy  of  com- 
miseration. For  to  all  the  misfortunes  we  had  in 
common  with  each  other,  as  shattered  rigging, 
leaky  ships,  and  the  fatigues  and  despondency, 
which  necessarily  attend  these  disasters,  there  was 
superadded  on  board  our  squadron  the  ravage  of 
a  most  destructive  and  incurable  disease,  and  on 
board  the  Spanish  squadron  the  devastation  of 
famine. 

For  this  squadron,  either  from  the  hurry  of 
their  outset,  their  presumption  of  a  supply  at 
Buenos  Ayres,  or  from  other  less  obvious  motives, 
departed  from  Spain,  as  has  been  already  observed, 
with  no  more  than  four  months'  provision,  and 
even  that,  as  it  is  said,  at  short  allowance  only ; 
so  that,  when  by  the  storms  they  met  with  off 
Cape  Horn,  their  continuance  at  sea  was  pro- 
longed a  month  or  more  beyond  their  expecta- 
tion, they  were  thereby  reduced  to  such  infinite 
distress,  that  rats,  when  fhey  could  be  caught, 
were  sold  for  four  dollars  a-piece  ;  and  a  sailor, 
who  died  on  board,  had  his  death  concealed  for 
some  days  by  his  brother,  who,  during  that  time 
lay  in  the  same  hammock  with  the  corpse,  only 
to  receive  the  dead  man's  allowance  of  provisions* 
In  this  dreadful  situation  they  were  alarmed  (if 
their  horrors  were  capable  of  augmentation)  by 
the  discovery  of  a  conspiracy  among  the  marines,  on 
board  the  Asia,  the  admiral's  ship.  This  had  taken 
its  rise  chiefly  from  the  miseries  they  endured  : 
for  though  no  less  was  proposed  by  the  conspira- 
tors than  the  massacring  the  officers  and  the 
whole  crew,  yet  their  motive  for  this  bloody  reso- 
lution seemed  to  be  no  more  than  their  desire  of 
relieving  their  hunger,  by  appropriating  the  whole 
ship's  provisions  to  themselves.  But  their  designs 
were  prevented,  when  just  upon  the  point  of  exe- 
cution, by  means  of  one  of  their  confessors,  and 
three  of  their  ringleaders  were  immediately  put 
to  death.  However,  though  the  conspiracy  was 
suppressed,  their  other  calamities  admitted  of  no 
alleviation,  but  grew  each  day  more  and  more 
destructive.  So  that  by  the  complicated  distress 
of  fatigue,  sickness,  and  hunger,  the  three  ships 
which  escaped  lost  the  greatest  part  of  their  men : 
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the  Asia,  their  admiral's  ship,  arrived  at  Monte 
Video  in  the  river  of  Plate,  with  half  her  crew 
only  ;  the  St.  Estevan  had  lost  in  Kke  manner 
lialf  her  hands,  when  she  anchored  in  the  bay  of 
Barragan  ;  the  Esperanza,  a  fifty-gun  ship,  was 
still  more  unfortunate,  for  of  four  hundred  and 
fifty  hands  which  she  brought  from  Spain,  only 
fifty-eight  remained  alive,  and  the  whole  regi- 
ment of  foot  perished  except  sixty  men.  But  to 
give  the  reader  a  more  distinct  and  particular 
idea  of  what  they  underwent  upon  this  occasion, 
I  shall  lay  before  him  a  short  account  of  the  fate 
of  the  Guipuscoa,  from  a  letter  written  by  Don 
Joseph  Mendinuetta  her  captain,  to  a  person  of 
distinction  at  Lima  ;  a  copy  of  which  fell  into  our 
hands  afterwards  in  the  South  Seas. 

He  mentions,  that  he  separated  from  the  Her- 
miona  and  the  Esperanza  in  a  fog,  on  the  6th  of 
March,  being  then,  as  I  suppose,  to  the  S.  E.  of 
Staten-Land,  and  plying  to  the  westward  ;  that  in 
the  night  after,  it  blew  a  furious  storm  at  N.  W., 
which,  at  half  an  hour  after  ten,  split  his  main- 
sail, that  obliged  him  to  bear  away  with  his  fore- 
sail ;  that  the  ship  went  ten  knots  an  hour  with  a 
prodigious  sea,  and  often  ran  her  gangway  under 
water  ;  that  he  likewise  sprang  his  main-mast  ; 
and  the  ship  made  so  much  water,  that  with  four 
pumps  and  baling  he  could  not  free  her.     That 
on  the  19th  it  was  calm,  but  the  sea  continued  so 
high,  that  the  ship  in  rolling  opened  all  her  upper 
works  and  seams,  and  started  the  butt  ends  of  her 
planking  and  the  greatest  part  of  her  top  timbers, 
the  bolts  being  drawn  by  the  violence  of  her  roll. 
That  in  this  condition,  with  other  additional  dis- 
asters  to   the  hull  and  rigging,  they  continued 
beating  to  the  westward  till  the  12th  :  that  they 
were  then  in  sixty  degrees  of  south  latitude,  in 
great   want    of   provisions,  numbers  every  day 
perishing  by  the  fatigue  of   pumping,  and  those 
who  survived  being  quite  dispirited   by  labour, 
hunger,  and  the  severity  of  the  weather,  they  hav- 
ing two  spans  of  snow  upon  the  decks  :  that  then 
finding  the  wind  fixed  in  the  western  quarter,  and 
blowing  strong,  and  consequently  their  passage 
to  the  westward  impossible,  they  resolved  to  bear 
away  for  the  river  of  Plate  :   that  on  the  22nd, 
they  were   obliged   to  throw  overboard  all  the 
upper  deck  guns,  and  an  anchor,  and  to  take  six 
turns  of  the  cable  round  the  ship  to  prevent  her 
opening  :  that  on  the  4  th  of  April,  it  being  calm 
but  a  very  high  sea,  the  ship  rolled  so  much  that 
the  main-mast  came  by  the  board,  and  in  a  few 
hours  after  she  lost,  in  like  manner,  her  fore-mast 
and  her  mizen-mast  ;   and  that,  to  accumulate 
their  misfortunes,  they  were  soon  obliged  to  cut 
away  their  bowsprit  to  diminish,  if  possible,  the 
leakage  at  her  head :    that  by  this  time  he  had 
lost  two  hundred  and  fifty  men  by  hunger  and 
fatigues  :  for  those  who  were  capable  of  working 
at  the  pumps  (at  which  every  officer  without  ex- 
ception took  his  turn)  were  allowed  only  an  ounce 
and  half  of  biscuit  per  diem  ;  and  those  who  were 
so  sick  or  so  weak  that  they  could  not  assist  in 
this  necessary  labour,  had  no  more  than  an  ounce 
of  wheat ;  so  that  it  was  common  for  the  men  to 
fall  down  dead  at  the  pumps  :  that,  including  the 
officers,  they  could  only  muster  from  eighty  to  a 
hundred  persons  capable  of  duty  :  that  the  south- 
west winds  blew  so  fresh   after  they  had  lost 
their  masts,  that  they  could  not  immediately  set 


up  jury  masts,  but  were  obliged  to  drive  like  a 
wreck  between  the  latitudes  of  thirty-two  and 
twenty-eight  till  the  24th  of  April,  when  they 
made  the  coast  of  Brazil,  at  Rio  de  Patas,  ten 
leagues  to  the  southward  of  the  Island  of  St. 
Catherine's  ;  that  here  they  came  to  an  anchor, 
and  that  the  captain  was  very  desirous  of  proceed- 
ing to  St.  Catherine's  if  possible,  in  order  to  save 
the  hull  of  the  ship,  and  the  guns  and  stores  on 
board  her ;  but  the  crew  instantly  left  off  pumping, 
and  being  enraged  at  the  hardships  they  had  suf- 
fered, and  the  numbers  they  had  lost,  (there  being 
at  that  time  no  less  that  thirty  dead  bodies  lying 
on  the  deck,)  they  all  with  one  voice  cried  out  *  on 
shore,  on  shore,"  and  obliged  the  captain  to  run 
the  sliip  in  directly  for  the  land,  where,  the  5th 
day  after,  she  sunk  with  her  stores,  and  all  her 
furniture  on  board  her,  but  the  remainder  of  the 
crew,  whom  hunger  and  fatigue  had  spared  to 
the  number  of  four  hundred,  got  safe  on  shore. 

From  this  account  of  the  adventures  and  ca- 
tastrophe of  the  Guipuscoa,  we  may  form  some 
conjecture  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Hermiona 
was  lost,  and  of  the  distresses  endured  by  the 
three  remaining  ships  of  the  squadron,  which  got 
into  the  river  of  Plate.  These  last  being  in  great 
want  of  masts,  yards,  rigging,  and  all  kind  of  naval 
stores,  and  having  no  supply  at  Buenos  Ayres, 
nor  in  any  other  of  their  settlements,  Pizarro  de- 
spatched an  advice  boat  with  a  letter  of  credit  to 
Rio  Janeiro,  to  purchase  what  was  wanting  from 
the  Portuguese.  He  at  the  same  time  sent  an 
express  across  the  continent  to  San  Jago,  in  Chili, 
to  be  thence  forwarded  to  the  viceroy  of  Peru, 
informing  him  of  the  disasters  that  had  befallen 
his  squadron,  and  desiring  a  remittance  of  200,000 
dollars  from  the  royal  chests  at  Lima,  to  enable 
him  to  victual  and  refit  his  remaining  ships,  that 
he  might  be  again  in  a  condition  to  attempt  the 
passage  to  the  South  Seas,  as  soon  as  the  season 
of  the  year  should  be  more  favourable.  It  is  men- 
tioned by  the  Spaniards  as  a  most  extraordinary 
circumstance  that  the  Indian  charged  with  this 
express,  (though  it  was  then  the  depth  of  winter, 
when  the  Cordilleras  arc  esteemed  impassable  on 
account  of  the  snow,)  was  only  thirteen  days  in 
his  journey  from  Buenos  Ayres  to  St.  Jago  in 
Chili  ;  though  these  places  are  distant  three  hun- 
dred Spanish  leagues,  near  forty  of  which  are 
amongst  the  snows  and  precipices  of  the  Cor- 
dilleras. 

The  return  to  this  despatch  of  Pizarro's  from  the 
viceroy  of  Peru,  was  no  ways  favourable ;  instead 
of  200,000  dollars,  the  sum  demanded,  the  vice- 
roy remitted  him  only  100,000,  telling  him,  that 
it  was  with  great  difficulty  he  was  able  to  procure 
him  even  that :  though  the  inhabitants  at  T^im^ 
who  considered  the  presence  of  Pizarro  as  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  their  security,  were  much  dis- 
contented at  this  procedure,  and  did  not  fail  to 
assert,  that  it  was  not  the  want  of  money,  but  the 
interested  views  of  some  of  the  viceroy's  confi- 
dants, that  prevented  Pizarro  from  having  the 
whole  sum  he  had  asked  for. 

The  advice-boat  sent  to  Rio  Janeiro  also  exe- 
cuted her  commission  but  imperfectly ;  for  though 
she  brought  back  a  considerable  quantity  of  pitch, 
tar,  aud  cordage,  yet  she  could  not  procure  either 
masts  or  yards  :  and,  as  an  additional  misfortune, 
Pizarro  was  disappointed  of  some  masts  he  ex* 
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peeled  from  Paraguay  ;  for  a  carpenter,  whom 
he  entrusted  with  a  large  sum  of  money,  and  had 
sent  there  to  cut  masts,  instead  of  prosecuting  the 
business  he  was  employed  in,  had  married  in  the 
country,  and  refused  to  return.    However,  by  re- 
moving the  masts  of  the  Esperanza  into  the  Asia, 
and  making  use  of  what  spare  masts  and  yards 
they  had  on  board,  they  made  a  shift  to  rent  the 
Asia  and  the  St.  Estevan.    And  in  the  October 
following,  Pizarro  was  preparing  to  put  to  sea  with 
these  two  ships,  in  order  to  attempt  the  passage 
round  Cape  Horn  a  second  time  ;    but  the  St. 
Estevan,  in  coming  down  the  river  Plate,  ran  on 
a  shoal,  and  beat  off  her  rudder,  on  which,  and 
other  damages  she  received,  she  was  condemned 
and  broke  up,  and  Pizarro  in  the  Asia  proceeded 
to  sea  without  her.     Having  now  the  summer 
before  him,  and  the  winds  favourable,  no  doubt 
was  made  of  his  having  a  fortunate  and  speedy 
passage  ;  but  being  off  Cape  Horn,  and  going 
right  before  the  wind  in  very  moderate  weather, 
though  in  a  swelling  sea,  by  some  misconduct  of 
the  officer  of  the  watch  the  ship  rolled  away  her 
masts,  and  was  a  second  time  obliged  to  put  back 
to  the  river  of  Plate  in  great  distress. 

The  Asia  having  considerably  suffered  in  this 
ascond  unfortunate  expedition,  the  Esperanza, 
which  had  been  left  behind  at  Monte  Video,  was 
ordered  to  be  refitted,  the  command  of  her  being 
riven  to  Mindinuetta,  who  was  captain  of  the 
Guipuscoa  when  she  was  lost.  He,  in  the  No- 
vember of  the  succeeding  year,  that  is,  in  No- 
vember, 1742,  sailed  from  the  river  of  Plate  for 
the  South  Seas,  and  arrived  safe  on  the  coast  of 
Chili  ;  where  his  commodore  Pizarro  passing  over 
land  from  Buenos  Ayres  met  him.  There  were 
great  animosities  and  contests  between  these  two 
gentlemen  at  their  meeting,  occasioned  principally 
by  the  claim  of  Pizarro  to  command  the  Esperanza, 
which  Mindinuetta  had  brought  round  :  for  Min- 
dinuetta refused  to  deliver  her  up  to  him  ;  in- 
sisting, that  as  he  came  into  the  South  Seas  alone, 
and  under'  no  superior,  it  was  not  now  in  the 

rer  of  Pizarro  to  resume  that  authority  which 
had  once  parted  with.  However,  the  presi- 
dent of  Chili  interposing  and  declaring  for  Pizarro, 
Mindinuetta,  after  a  long  and  obstinate  struggle, 
was  obliged  to  submit. 

But  Pizarro  had  not  yet  completed  the  series 
of  his  adventures  ;  for  when  he  and  Mindinuetta 
came  back  by  land  from  Chili  to  Buenos  Ayres, 
in  the  year  1 745,  they  found  at  Monte  Video  the 
Asia,  which  near  three  years  before  they  had  left 
there.  This  ship  they  resolved,  if  possible,  to 
carry  to  Europe,  and  with  this  view  they  refitted 
her  in  the  best  manner  they  could :  out  their 
great  difficulty  was  to  procure  a  sufficient  number 
if  hands  to  navigate  ner,  for  all  the  remaining 
sailors  of  the  squadron  to  be  met  with  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Buenos  Ayres,  did  not  amount 
to  a  hundred  men.  They  endeavoured  *  to  supplv 
this  defect  by  pressing  many  of  the  inhabitants  of' 
Buenos  Ayres,  and  putting  on  board  besides  all 
the  English  prisoners  then  in  their  custody,  toge- 
ther with  a  number  of  Portuguese  smugglers, 
whom  they  had  taken  at  different  times,  and  some 
of  the  Indians  of  the  country.  Among  these  last 
there  was  a  chief  and  ten  of  his  followers,  who 
had  been  surprised  by  a  party  of  Spanish  soldiers 
about  three  months  before.    The  name  of  this 


chief  was  Orellana,  he  belonged  to  a  very  powerful 
tribe,  which  had  committed  great  ravages  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Buenos  Ayres.  With  this  motley 
crew  (all  of  them,  except  the  European  Spaniards, 
extremely  averse  to  the  voyage)  Pizarro  set  sail 
from  Monte  Video  in  the  river  of  Plate,  about  the 
beginning  of  November  1745,  and  the  native 
Spaniards  being  no  strangers  to  the  dissatisfaction 
of  their  forced  men,  treated  both  those,  the  Eng- 
lish prisoners  and  the  Indians,  with  great  inso- 
lence and  barbarity  ;  but  more  particularly  the 
Indians,  for  it  was  common  for  the  meanest  offi- 
cers in  the  ship  to  beat  them  most  cruelly  on  the 
slightest  pretences,  and  oftentimes  only  to  exert 
their  superiority.  Orellana  and  his  followers, 
though  in  appearance  sufficiently  patient  and  sub- 
missive, meditated  a  severe  revenge  for  all  these 
inhumanities.  As  he  conversed  verv  well  in 
Spanish,  (these  Indians  having  in  time  of  peace  a 
a  great  intercourse  with  Buenos  Ayres)  he  affected 
to  talk  with  such  of  the  English  as  understood 
that  language,  and  seemed  very  desirous  of  being 
informed  how  many  Englishmen  there  were  on 
board,  and  which  they  were.  As  he  knew  that 
the  English  were  as  much  enemies  to  the  Spaniards 
as  himself,  he  had  doubtless  an  intention  of  dis- 
closing his  purposes  to  them,  and  making  them 
partners  in  the  scheme  he  had  projected  for  re- 
venging his  wrongs,  and  recovering  his  liberty ; 
but  having  sounded  them  at  a  distance,  and  not 
finding  them  so  precipitate  and  vindictive  as  he 
expected,  he  proceeded  no  further  with  them,  but 
resolved  to  trust  alone  to  the  resolution  of  his  ten 
faithful  followers.  These,  it  should  seem,  readily 
engaged  to  observe  his  directions,  and  to  execute 
whatever  commands  he  gave  them  ;  and  having 
agreed  on  the  measures  necessary  to  be  taken, 
they  first  furnished  themselves  with  Dutch  knives 
sharp  at  the  point,  which  being  the  common  knives 
used  in  the  ship,  they  found  no  difficulty  in  pro- 
curing :  besides  this,  they  employed  their  leisure 
in  secretly  cutting  out  thongs  from  raw  hides,  of 
which  there  were  great  numbers  on  board,  and 
in  fixing  to  each  end  of  these  thongs  the  double- 
headed  shot  of  the  small  quarter-deck  guns ;  this, 
when  swung  round  their  heads,  according  to  the 
practice  of  their  country,  was  a  most  mischievous 
weapon,  in  the  use  of  which  the  Indians  about 
Buenos  Ayres  are  trained  from  their  infancy,  and 
consequently  are  extremely  expert  These  par- 
ticulars being  in  good  forwardness,  the  execution 
of  their  scheme  was  perhaps  precipitated  by  a 
particular  outrage  committed  on  Orellana  himself. 
For  one  of  the  officers,  who  was  a  very  brutal 
fellow,  ordered  Orellana  aloft,  which  being  what 
he  was  incapable  of  performing,  the  officer,  un- 
der pretence  of  his  disobedience,  beat  him  with 
such  violence,  that  he  left  him  bleeding  on  the 
deck,  and  stupified  for  some  time  with  his  bruises 
and  wounds.  This  usage  undoubtedly  heightened 
his  thirst  for  revenge,  and  made  him  eager  and 
impatient  till  the  means  of  executing  it  were  in 
his  power  ;  so  that,  within  a  day  or  two  after  this 
incident,  he  and  his  followers  opened  their  des- 
perate resolves  in  the  ensuing  manner. 

It  was  about  nine  in  the  evening,  when  many 
of  the  principal  officers  were  on  the  quarter-deck, 
indulging  in  the  freshness  of  the  night  air;  the 
waist  of  the  ship  was  filled  with  live  cattle,  and  the 
forecastle  was  manned  with  its  customary  watch. 
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Orellana  and  his  companions,  under  cover  of  the 
night,  having  prepared  their  weapons,  and  thrown 
off  their  trowsers  and  the  more  cumbrous  part  of 
their  drees,  came  all  together  on  the  quarter-deck, 
and  drew  towards  the  door  of  the  great  cabin. 
The  boatswain  immediately  reprimanded  them, 
and  ordered  them  to  be  gone.  On  this  Orellana 
spoke  to  his  followers  in  his  native  language,  when 
four  of  them  drew  off,  two  towards  each  gangway, 
and  the  chief  and  the  six  remaining  Indians 
seemed  to  be  slowly  quitting  the  quarter-deck. 
When  the  detached  Indians  had  taken  possession 
of  the  gangway,  Orellana  placed  his  hands  hollow 
to  his  mouth,  and  bellowed  out  the  war-cry  used 
by  those  savages,  which  is  said  to  be  the  harshest 
and  most  terrifying  sound  known  in  nature.  This 
hideous  yell  was  the  signal  for  beginning  the  mas- 
sacre :  for  on  this  they  all  drew  their  knives,  and 
brandished  their  prepared  double-headed  shot, 
and  the  six  with  their  chief,  who  remained  on 
the  quarter-deck,  immediately  fell  on  the  Spani- 
ards, who  were  intermingled  with  them,  and  laid 
near  forty  of  them  at  their  feet,  of  whom  above 
twenty  were  killed  on  the  spot,  and  the  rest  dis- 
abled. Many  of  the  officers,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  tumult,  pushed  into  the  great  cabin,  where 
they  put  out  the  lights,  and  barricadoed  the  door. 
And  of  the  others,  who  had  avoided  the  first  fur}' 
of  the  Indians,  some  endeavoured  to  escape  along 
the  gangways  into  the  forecastle,  but  the  Indians, 
placed  there  on  purpose,  stabbed  the  greatest  part 
of  them,  as  they  attempted  to  pass  by,  or  forced 
them  off  the  gangways  into  the  waist.  Others 
threw  themselves  voluntarily  over  the  barricadoes 
into  the  waist,  and  thought  themselves  happy  to 
lie  concealed  amongst  the  cattle  ;  but  the  greatest 
part  escaped  up  the  main  shrouds,  and  sheltered 
themselves  either  in  the  tops  or  rigging.  And 
though  the  Indians  attacked  only  the  quarter- 
deck, yet  the  watch  in  the  forecastle  finding  their 
communication  cut  off,  and  being  terrified  by  the 
wounds  of  the  few  who,  not  being  killed  on  the 
spot,  had  sufficient  strength  to  force  their  passage 
along  the  gangways,  and  not  knowing  either  who 
their  enemies  were,  or  what  were  their  numbers, 
they  likewise  gave  all  over  for  lost,  and  in  great 
confusion  ran  up  into  the  rigging  of  the  fore-mast 
and  bowsprit. 

Thus  these  eleven  Indians,  with  a  resolution 
perhaps  without  example,  possessed  themselves 
almost  in  an  instant  of  the  quarter-deck  of  a  ship 
mounting  sixty-six  guns,  with  a  crew  of  near  five 
hundred  men,  and  continued  in  peacablc  possession 
of  this  post  a  considerable  time.  For  the  officers 
in  the  great  cabin,  (amongst  whom  were  Pizarro 
and  Mindinuetta)  the  crew  between  decks,  and 
those  who  had  escaped  into  the  tops  and  rigging, 
were  only  anxious  for  their  own  safety,  and  were 
for  a  long  time  incapable  of  forming  any  project 
for  suppressing  the  insurrection,  and  recovering 
the  possession  of  the  ship.  It  is  true,  the  yells  of 
the  Indians,  the  groans  of  the  wounded,  and  the 
confused  clamours  of  the  crew,  all  heightened  by 
the  obscurity  of  the  night,  had  at  first  greatly  mag- 
nified their  danger,  and  had  filled  them  with  the 
imaginary  terrors  which  darkness,  disorder,  and  an 
ignorance  of  the  real  strength  of  an  enemy,  never 
fail  to  produce.  For  as  the  Spaniards  were  sensi- 
ble of  the  disaffection  of  their  pressed  hands,  and 
were  also  oonscious  of  thtir  barbarity  to  their  pri- 


soners, they  imagined  the  conspiracy  was  general, 
and  considered  their  own  destruction  as  infallible ; 
so  that,  it  is  said,  some  of  them  had  once  taken  the 
resolution  of  leaping  into  the  sea,  but  were  pre 
vented  by  their  companions. 

However,  when  the  Indians  had  entirely  cleared 
the  quarter-deck,  the  tumult  in  a  great  measure 
subsided ;  for  those  who  had  escaped  were  kept 
silent  by  their  fears,  and  the  Indians  were  inca- 
pable of  pursuing  them  to  renew  the  disorder. 
Orellana,  when  he  saw  himself  master  of  the 
quarter-deck,  broke  open  the  arm-chest,  which, 
on  a  slight  suspicion  of  mutiny,  had  been  ordered 
there  a  few  days  before,  as  to  a  place  of  the  greatest 
security.  Here,  he  took  it  for  granted,  he  sho«ld 
find  cutlasses  sufficient  for  himself  and  has  com- 
panions, in  the  use  of  which  weapon  they  were  all 
extremely  skilful,  and  with  these,  it  was  imagined, 
they  proposed  to  have  forced  the  great  cabin :  but 
on  opening  the  chest,  there  appeared  nothing  but 
fire-arms,  which  to  them  were  of  no  use.  These 
were  indeed  cutlasses  in  the  chest,  but  they  were 
hid  by  the  fire-arms  being  laid  over  them.  Thai 
was  a  sensible  disappointment  to  them,  and  by 
this  time  Pizarro  and  his  companions  in  the  great 
cabin  were  capable  of  conversing  aloud,  through 
the  cabin  windows  and  port-holes,  with  those  in 
the  gun-room  and  between  decks,  and  from  hence 
they  learnt,  that  the  English  (whom  they  prin- 
cipally suspected)  were  all  safe  below,  and  had 
not  intermeddled  in  this  mutiny ;  and  by  other  par- 
ticulars they  at  last  discovered,  that  none  were 
concerned  in  it  but  Orellana  and  his  people.  On 
this  Pizarro  and  the  officers  resolved  to  attack 
them  on  the  quarter-deck,  before  any  of  the 
contented  on  board  should  so  far  recover 
first  surprise,  as  to  reflect  on  the  facility  and 
tainty  of  seizing  the  ship  by  a  junction  with  the 
Indians  in  the  present  emergency.  With  this 
view  Pizarro  got  together  what  arms  were  in  the 
cabin,  and  distributed  them  to  those  who  were 
with  him :  but  there  were  no  other  fire-arms  to 
be  met  with  but  pistols,  and  for  these  they  had 
neither  powder  nor  ball.  However,  having  now 
settled  a  correspondence  with  the  gun-room,  they 
lowered  down  a  bucket  out  of  the  cabin-window, 
into  which  the  gunner,  out  of  one  of  the  gun-room 
ports,  put  a  quantity  of  pistol  cartridges.  When 
they  had  thus  procured  ammunition,  and  had 
loaded  their  pistols,  they  set  the  cabin-door  partly 
open,  and  fired  some  shot  amongst  the  Indians  on 
the  quarter-deck,  at  first  without  effect.  But  at 
last  Mindinuetta,  whom  we  have  often  mentioned, 
had  the  good  fortune  to  shoot  Orellana  dead  on 
the  spot ;  on  which  his  faithful  companions,  aban- 
doning all  thoughts  of  farther  resistance,  instantly 
leaped  into  the  sea,  where  they  every  man  pe- 
rished. Thus  was  this  insurrection  quelled,  and 
the  possession  of  the  quarter-deck  regained,  after 
it  had  been  full  two  hours  in  the  power  of  this 
great  and  daring  chief,  and  his  gallant  and  unhappy 
countrymen. 

Pizarro,  having  escaped  this  imminent  peril, 
steered  for  Europe,  and  arrived  safe  on  the  coast 
of  Galicia,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1 746,  after 
having  been  absent  between  four  and  five  years, 
and  having,  by  his  attendance  on  our  expedition, 
diminished  the  naval  power  of  Spain  by  above 
three  thousand  hands  (the  flower  of  their  sailors), 
and  by  four  considerable  ships  of  war  and  a  pataehe 
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Far  we  have  Been,  that  the  Henxriona  foundered 
it  sea  ;  the  Guipuscoa  was  stranded,  and  sunk  on 
the  coast  of  Brazil ;  the  St.  Estevan  was  con- 
demned, and  broke  op  in  the  river  of  Plate;  and  the 
Esperanza  being  left  in  the  South  Seas,  is  doubt- 
less by  this  time  incapable  of  returning  to  Spain. 
So  that  the  Asia  only,  with  less  than  one  hundred 
hands,  may  be  considered  as  all  the  remains  of 
that  squadron  with  which  Pizarro  first  put  to 
tea.     And  whoever  attends  to  the  very  large  pro- 
portion, which  this  squadron  bore  to  the  whole 
navy  of  Spam,  will,  I  believe,  confess,  that  had  our 
undertaking  been  attended  with  no  other  advan- 
tages than  that  of  ruining  so  great  a  part  of  the 
I  lea-foree  of  so  dangerous  an  enemy,  this  alone 
would  be  a  sufficient  equivalent  for   our  equip  • 
,  Dent,  and  an  incontestable  proof  of  the  service 
i  which  the  nation  has  thence  received.    Having 
thus  concluded  this  summary  of  Pizarro's  adven- 
|  tares,  I  shall  now  return  again  to  the  narration 
'  of  our  own  transactions. 


!  CHAPTER  IV. 

From  Madeira  to  St  Catherine's. 

I  hate  already  mentioned  that,  on  the  3d  of 
November,  we  weighed  from  Madeira,  after  orders 
had  been  given  to  the  captains  to  rendezvous  at 
St  Jago,  one  of  the  Cape  de  Verd  Islands,  in  case 
the  squadron  was  separated.  But  the  next  day, 
when  we  got  to  sea,  the  commodore  considering 
that  the  season  was  far  advanced,  and  that  touch- 
ing at  St.  Jago  would  create  a  new  delay,  he  for 
this  reason  thought  proper  to  alter  his  rendezvous, 
and  to  appoint  the  island  of  St.  Catherine's,  on 
the  coast  of  Brazil,  to  be  the  first  place  to  which 
the  ships  of  the  squadron  were  to  repair  in  case 
of  separation. 

In  our  passage  to  the  island  of  St.  Catherine's, 
we  found  the  direction  of  the  trade-winds  to  differ 
considerably  from  what  we  had  reason  to  expect, 
bom  from  the  general  histories  given  of  these 
winds,  and  the  experience  of  former  navigators. 
For  the  learned  Dr.  Halley,  in  his  account  of  the 
trade-winds  which  take  place  in  the  Ethiopic  and 
Atlantic  Ocean,  tells  us,  that  from  the  latitude  of 
28*  N\,to  the  latitude  of  10°  N.,  there  is  generally 
a  fresh  gale  of  N.  E.  wind,  which  towards  the 
African  side  rarely  comes  to  the  eastward  of 
£.  N.  E.,  or  passes  to  the  northward  of  N.  N.  E. : 
but  on  the  American  side,  the  wind  is  somewhat 
more  easterly,  though  most  commonly  even  (here 
it  is  a  point  or  two  to  the  northward  of  the  cast. 
That  from  10°  N.  to  4°  N.,  the  calms  and  torna- 
does take  place ;  and  from  4°  N.  to  30°  S.,  the 
winds  are  generally  and  perpetually  between  the 
south  and  east.  This  account  we  expected  to 
have  verified  by  our  own  experience  ;  but  we 
found  considerable  variations  from  it,  both  in  re- 
spect to  the  steadiness  of  the  winds,  and  the  quar- 
ter from  whence  they  blew.  For  though  we  met 
with  a  N.  E.  wind  about  the  latitude  of  28°  N., 
vet  from  the  latitude  of  25°  to  the  latitude  of  18° 
N.,  the  wind  was  never  once  to  the  northward  of 
the  east,  but  on  the  contrary,  almost  constantly  to 
the  southward  of  it.  However,  from  thence  to 
the  latitude  of  6°  20'  N.,  we  had  it  usually  to 
the  northward  of  the  east,  though  not  entirely, 


it  having  for  a  short  time  changed  to  E.  S.  E. 
From  hence,  to  about  4°  4t>'  N.,  the  weather  was 
very  unsettled  ;  sometimes  the  wind  was  N.  E. 
then  changed  to  S.  E.,  and  sometimes  we  had  a 
dead  calm  attended  with  small  rain  and  lightning. 
After  this,  the  wind  continued  almost  invariably 
between  the  S.  and  E.,  to  the  latitude  of  7°  3(y  S. ; 
and  then  again  as  invariably  between  the  N.  and 
E.,  to  the  latitude  of  15°  3C  S. ;  then  E.  and  S.  E., 
to  21°  37'  S.  But  after  this,  even  to  the 
latitude  of  27°  44"  S.,  the  wind  was  never  onoe 
between  the  S.  and  the  E.,  though  we  had  it  at 
times  in  all  the  other  quarters  of  the  compass. 
But  this  last  circumstance  may  be  in  some  mea- 
sure accounted  for,  from  our  approach  to  the 
main  continent  of  the  Brazils.  I  mention  not 
these  particulars  with  a  view  of  cavilling  at  the 
received  accounts  of  these  trade-winds,  which  I 
doubt  not  are  in  general  sufficiently  accurate  ;  but 
I  thought  it  a  matter  worthy  of  public  notice,  that 
such  deviations  from  the  established  rules  do 
sometimes  take  place.  This  observation  may  not 
only  be  of  service  to  navigators,  by  putting  them 
on  their  guard  against  these  hitherto  unexpected 
irregularities,  but  may  perhaps  contribute  to  the 
solution  of  that  great  question  about  the  causes  of 
trade-winds,  and  monsoons ;  a  question,  which  in 
my  opinion,  has  not  been  hitherto  discussed  with 
that  clearness  and  accuracy,  which  its  importance 
(whether  it  be  considered  as  a  naval  or  philoso- 
phical inquiry)  seems  to  demand. 

On  the  16th  of  November,  one  of  our  victuallers 
made  a  signal  to  speak  with  the  commodore,  and 
we  shortened  sail  for  her  to  come  up  with  us. 
The  master  came  on  board,  and  acquainted  Mr. 
Anson,  that  he  had  complied  with  the  terms  of  his 
charter-party,  and  desired  to  be  unloaded  and 
dismissed.  Mr.  Anson,  on  consulting  the  captains 
of  the  squadron,  found  all  the  ships  had  still  such 
quantities  of  provision  between  their  decks,  and 
were  withal  so  deep,  that  they  could  not  without 
great  difficulty  take  in  their  several  proportions 
of  brandy  from  the  Industry  pink,  one  of  the  vie- 
tuallerA  only  :  and,  consequent!  v,  he  was  obliged 
to  continue  the  other  of  them,  tne  Anna  pink,  in 
the  service  of  attending  the  squadron.  And  the 
next  day  the  commodore  made  a  signal  for  the 
ships  to  bring  to,  and  to  take  on  board  their  shares 
of  the  brandy  from  the  Industry  pink  ;  and  in 
this,  the  long-boats  of  the  squadron  were  employed 
the  three  following  days ;  that  is,  till  the  19th  in 
the  evening,  when  the  pink  being  unloaded,  she 
parted  company  with  us,  being  bound  for  Barba- 
does,  there  to  take  in  a  freight  for  England.  Most 
of  the  officers  of  the  squadron  took  the  opportunity 
of  writing  to  their  friends  at  home  by  this  ship  ; 
but  she  was  afterwards,  as  I  have  been  since  in- 
formed, unhappily  taken  by  the  Spaniards. 

On  the  20th  of  November,  the  captains  of  the 
squadron  represented  to  the  commodore,  that  their 
ships'  companies  were  very  sickly,  and  that  it  was 
their  own  opinion  as  well  as  their  surgeons',  that 
it  would  tend  to  the  preservation  of  the  men  to  let 
in  more  air  between  decks ;  but  that  their  ships 
were  so  deep,  they  could  not  possibly  open  their 
lower  ports.  On  this  representation,  the  commo- 
dore ordered  six  air-scuttles  to  be  cut  in  each  ship, 
in  such  places  where  they  would  least  weaken  it. 

And  on  this  occasion  I  cannot  but  observe,  how 
much  it  is  the  duty  of  all  those  who,  either  by  office 
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or  authority,  have  any  influence  in  the  direction 
of  our  naval  affairs,  to  attend  to  this  important 
article,  the  preservation  of  the  Uvea  and  health  of 
our  seamen.  If  it  could  be  supposed  that  the 
motives  of  humanity  were  insufficient  for  this  pur- 
pose, yet  policy,  and  a  regard  to  the  success  of  our 
arms,  and  the  interest  and  honour  of  each  parti- 
cular commander,  should  naturally  lead  us  to  a 
careful  and  impartial  examination  of  every  proba- 
ble method  proposed  for  maintaining  a  ship's  crew 
in  health  and  vigour.  But  hath  this  been  always 
done  !  Have  the  late  invented  plain  and  obvious 
methods  of  keeping  our  ships  sweet  and  clean,  by 
a  constant  supply  of  fresh  air,  been  considered 
with  that  candour  and  temper,  which  the  great 
benefits  promised  hereby  ought  naturally  to  have 
inspired  ?  On  the  contrary,  have  not  these  salu- 
tary schemes  been  often  treated  with  neglect  and 
contempt  1  And  have  not  some  of  those  who  have 
been  entrusted  with  experimenting  their  effects, 
been  guilty  of  the  most  indefensible  partiality,  in  the 
accounts  they  have  given  of  these  trials  !  Indeed, 
it  must  be  confessed,  that  many  distinguished  per- 
sons, both  in  the  direction  and  command  of  our 
fleets,  have  exerted  themselves  on  these  occasions 
with  a  judicious  and  dispassionate  examination, 
becoming  the  interesting  nature  of  the  inquiry  ; 
but  the  wonder  is,  that  any  could  be  found  irra- 
tional enough  to  act  a  contrary  part,  in  despite 
of  the  strongest  dictates  of  prudence  and  humanity. 
I  must,  however,  own,  that  I  do  not  believe  this 
conduct  to  have  arisen  from  motives  so  savage, 
as  the  first  reflection  thereon  does  naturally  sug- 
gest: but  I  rather  impute  it  to  an  obstinate,  and  in 
some  small  degree  superstitious,  attachment  to  such 
practices  as  have  been  long  established,  and  to 
a  settled  contempt  and  hatred  of  all  kinds  of 
innovations,  especially  such  as  are  projected  by 
landsmen  and  persons  residing  on  shore.  But 
let  us  return  from  this,  I  hope  not,  impertinent 
digression. 

We  crossed  the  equinoctial  with  a  fine  fresh 
gale  at  S.E.,  on  Friday  the  28th  of  November,  at 
four  in  the  morning,  being  then  in  the  longitude 
of  27°  59'  W.  from  London.  And  on  the  2d  of 
December,  in  the  morning,  we  saw  a  sail  in  the 
N.  W.  quarter,  and  made  the  Gloucester's  and 
Tryal's  signals  to  chase  ;  and  half  an  hour  after, 
we  let  our  reefs  and  chased  with  the  squadron  ; 
and  about  noon  a  signal  was  made  for  the  Wager 
to  take  our  remaining  victualler,  the  Anna  pink, 
in  tow.  But  at  seven  in  the  evening,  finding  we 
did  not  near  the  chase,  and  that  the  Wager  was 
very  far  a-stern,  we  shortened  sail,  and  made 
a  signal  for  the  cruisers  to  join  tho  squadron. 
The  next  day  but  one  we  again  discovered  a  sail, 
which,  on  a  nearer  approach,  we  judged  to  be  the 
same  vessel.  We  chased  her  the  whole  day,  and 
though  we  rather  gained  upon  her,  yet  night  came 
on  before  we  could  overtake  her,  and  obliged  us 
to  give  over  the  chase,  to  collect  our  scattered 
squadron.  We  were  much  chagrined  at  the  escape 
of  this  vessel,  as  we  then  apprehended  her  to  be 
an  advice-boat  sent  from  Old  Spain  to  Buenos 
Ayres,  with  notice  of  our  expedition.  But  we 
have  since  learned  that  we  were  deceived  in  this 
conjecture,  and  that  it  was  our  East-India  Com- 
pany's packet,  bound  to  St.  Helena. 

On  the  10  th  of  December,  being  by  our  accounts 
in  the  latitude  of  20°  S.,  and  36°  307  longitude 


west  from  London,  the  Tryal  fired  a  gun  to  denote 
soundings.  We  immediately  sounded,  and  found 
sixty  fathom  water,  the  bottom  coarse  ground 
with  broken  shells.  The  Tryal  being  a-head  of 
us,  had  at  one  time  thirty*  seven  fathom,  which 
afterwards  increased  to  90.  And  then  she  found 
no  bottom,  which  happened  to  us  too  at  our  second 
trial,  though  we  sounded  with  a  hundred  and  fifty 
fathom  of  line.  This  is  the  shoal  which  is  laid 
down  in  most  charts  by  the  name  of  the  AbroQos ; 
and  it  appeared  we  were  upon  the  yery  edge  of  it; 
perhaps  farther  in  it  may  be  extremely  dangerous. 
We  were  then,  by  our  different  accounts,  from 
ninety  to  sixty  leagues  east  of  the  coast  of  Brazil. 
The  next  day  but  one  we  spoke  with  a  Portuguese 
brigantine  from  Rio  Janeiro,  bound  to  Bah»  del 
Todos  Santos,  who  informed  us  that  we  were 
thirty-four  leagues  from  Cape  St.  Thomas,  and 
forty  leagues  from  Cape  Frio,  which  last  bore  from 
us  W.  S.  w.  By  our  accounts  we  were  near  eighty 
leagues  from  Cape  Frio  ;  and  though,  on  the  in- 
formation of  this  brigantine,  we  altered  our  course 
and  stood  more  to  the  southward,  yet  by  our  coming 
in  with  the  land  afterwards,  we  were  fully  con- 
vinced that  our  reckoning  was  much  correcter 
than  our  Portuguese  intelligence.  We  found  a 
considerable  current  setting  to  the  southward, 
after  we  had  passed  the  latitude  of  1 6°  S.  And  the 
same  took  place  all  along  the  coast  of  Brazil,  and 
even  to  the  southward  of  the  river  of  Plate,  it 
amounting  sometimes  to  thirty  miles  in  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  once  to  above  forty  miles. 

If  this  current  is  occasioned  (as  it  is  most 
probable)  by  the  running  off  of  the  water  accu- 
mulated on  the  coast  of  Brazil  by  the  constant 
sweeping  of  the  eastern  trade-wind  over  the 
Ethiopic  Ocean,  then  it  is  most  natural  to  sup- 
pose, that  its  general  course  is  determined  by  the 
bearings  of  the  adjacent  shore.  Perhaps  too,  in 
almost  every  other  instance  of  currents,  the  same 
may  hold  true,  as  I  believe  no  examples  occur  of 
considerable  currents  being  observed  at  any  great 
distance  from  land.  If  this  then  could  be  laid 
down  for  a  general  principle,  it  would  be  always 
easy  to  correct  the  reckoning  by  the  observed  la- 
titude. But  it  were  much  to  be  wished,  for  the 
general  interests  of  navigation,  that  the  actual 
settings  of  the  different  currents  which  are  known 
to  take  place  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  were 
examined  more  frequently  and  accurately  than 
hitherto  appears  to  have  been  done. 

We  now  began  to  grow  impatient  for  a  sight  of 
land,  both  for  the  recovery  of  our  sick,  and  for 
the  refreshment  and  security  of  those  who  as  yet 
continued  healthier.  When  we  departed  from 
St.  Helens,  we  were  in  so  good  a  condition,  that 
we  lost  but  two  men  on  board  the  Centurion,  in 
our  long  passage  to  Madeira.  But  in  this  pre- 
sent run  between  Madeira  and  St.  Catherine's  we 
have  been  very  sickly,  so  that  many  died,  and 
great  numbers  were  confined  to  their  hammocks, 
both  in  our  own  ship  and  in  the  rest  of  the  squa- 
dron, and  several  of  these  past  all  hopes  of  re- 
covery. The  disorders  they  in  general  labour 
under  are  such  as  are  common  to  the  hot  climates, 
and  what  most  ships  bound  to  the  southward  ex- 
perience in  a  greater  or  less  degree.  These  are 
those  kind  of  fevers  which  they  usually  call 
calentures  :  a  disease,  which  was  not  only  terrible 
in  its  first  instance,  but  even  the  remains  of  it 
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often  prove  fatal  to  those  who  considered  them- 
selves as  recovered  from  it.    For  it  always  left 
diem  in  a  very  weak  and  helpless  condition,  and 
usually  afflicted  with  fluxes  and  tenesmuses.  And 
by  our  continuance  at  sea  all  our  complaints  were 
every  day  increasing,  so  that  it  was  with  great 
joy  that  we  discovered  the  coast  of  Brazil  on  the 
18th  of  December,  at  seven  in  the  morning. 
>      The  coast  of  Brazil  appeared  high  and  moun- 
j  tainous  land,  extending  from  the  W.  to  W.S.  W., 
'  and  when  we  first  saw  it,  it  was  about  seventeen 
I  leagued  distant.    At  noon  we  perceived  a  low 
1  double  land,  bearing  W.S.W.,  about  ten  leagues 
distant,  which  we  took  to  be  the  island  of  St. 
|  Catherine's.    That  afternoon  and  the  next  morn- 
|  ing,  the  wind  being  N.N.W.,  we  gained  very 
\  little  to  windward,  and  were  apprehensive  of  being 
i  driven  to  the  leeward  of  the  island  ;  but  a  little 
'  before  noon,  the  next  day,  the  wind  came  about 
1  to  the  southward,  and  enabled  us  to  steer  in  be- 
t  tween  the  north  point  of  St.  Catherine's,  and  the 
neighbouring  island  of  Alvoredo.     As  we  stood 
in  for  the  land,  we  had  regular  soundings,  gradually 
:  decreasing  from  thirty-six  to  twelve  fathom,  all 
!  muddy  ground.     In  this  last  depth  of  water  we 
let  go  our  anchor  at  five  o'clock  in  the  evening  of 
the  18th,  the  north-west  point  of  the  island  of 
St  Catherine's  bearing  S.S.W.,   distant  three 
miles  ;  and  the  island  Alvoredo  N.N.E.,  distant 
I  two  leagues.  Here  we  found  the  tide  to  set  S.S.E. 
and  HO* .  W.,  at  the  rate  of  two  knots,  the  tide  of 
flood  coming  from  the  southward.  We  could  from 
]  our  ships  observe  two  fortifications  at  a  consider- 
|  able  distance  within  us,  which  seemed  designed  to 
prevent  the  passage  of  an  enemy  between  the 
island  of  St.  Catherine's  and  the  main.     And  we 
I  could  soon  perceive  that  our  squadron  had  alarmed 


the  coast,  for  we  saw  the  two  forts  hoist  their  co- 
lours, and  fire  several  guns,  which  we  supposed  to 
be  intended  for  assembling  the  inhabitants.  To 
prevent  any  confusion,  the  commodore  immediately 
sent  a  boat  with  an  officer  on  shore,  to  compli- 
ment the  governor,  and  to  desire  a  pilot  to  carry 
us  into  the  road.  The  governor  returned  a  very 
civil  answer,  and  ordered  us  a  pilot.  On  the 
morning  of  the  20th,  we  weighed  and  stood  in,  and 
towards  noon  the  pilot  came  on  board  of  us,  who, 
the  same  afternoon,  brought  us  to  an  anchor  in  five 
fathom  and  a  half,  in  a  large  commodious  bay  on 
the  continent  side,  called  by  the  French,  Bon 
Port.  In  standing  from  our  last  anchorage  to  this 
place,  we  everywhere  found  an  oozy  bottom,  with 
a  depth  of  water  first  regularly  decreasing  to  five 
fathom*  and  then  increasing  to  seven,  after  which 
we  had  six  and  five  fathom  alternately.  The  next 
morning  we  weighed  again  with  the  squadron,  in 
order  to  run  above  the  two  fortifications  we  have 
mentioned,  which  are  called  the  castles  of  Santa 
Cruiz  and  St.  Juan.  And  now  the  soundings  be- 
tween the  island  and  the  main  were  four,  five,  and 
six  fathom,  with  muddy  ground.  As  we  passed 
by  the  castle  of  Santa  Cruiz  wc  saluted  it  with 
eleven  guns,  and  were  answered  by  an  equal  num- 
ber ;  and  at  one  in  the  afternoon,  the  squadron 
came  to  an  anchor  in  five  fathom  and  a  half,  the 
Governor's  Island  bearing  N.N.W.,  St.  Juan's 
Castle  N.E.  4-  £.,  and  the  island  of  St.  Antonio 
south.  In  this  position  we  moored  at  the  island 
of  St.  Catherine's,  on  Sunday  the  21st  of  Decem- 
ber, the  whole  squadron  being,  as  I  have  already 


mentioned,  sickly,  and  in  great  want  of  refresh- 
ments :  both  which  inconveniences  we  hoped  to 
have  soon  removed  at  this  settlement,  celebrated 
by  former  navigators  for  its  healthiness  and  its 
provisions,  and  for  the  freedom,  indulgence,  and 
friendly  assistance  there  given  to  the  ships  of  all 
European  nations  in  amity  with  the  crown  of 
Portugal. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Proceedings  at  St.  Catherine's,  and  a  Description  of  the 
place,  with  a  short  Account  of  Brazil. 

Our  first  care,  after  having  moored  our  ships, 
was  to  send  our  sick  men  on  shore,  each  ship 
being  ordered  by  the  commodore  to  erect  two 
tents  for  that  purpose  :  one  of  them  for  the  re- 
ception  of  the  diseased,  and  the  other  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  the  surgeon  and  his  assistants* 
We  Bent  about  eighty  sick  from  the  Centurion, 
and  the  other  ships  sent  nearly  as  many,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  their  hands.  As  soon 
as  we  had  performed  this  necessary  duty,  we 
scraped  our  decks,  and  gave  our  ship  a  thorough 
cleansing  ;  then  smoked  it  between  decks,  and 
after  all  washed  every  part  well  with  vinegar. 
These  operations  were  extremely  necessary  for 
correcting  the  noisome  stench  on  board,  and  de- 
stroying the  vermin  ;  for  from  the  number  of  our 
men,  and  the  heat  of  the  climate,  both  these  nui- 
sances had  increased  upon  us  to  a  very  loathsome 
degree,  and  besides  being  most  intolerably  offen- 
sive, they  were  doubtless  in  some  sort  productive 
of  the  sickness  we  had  laboured  under  for  a  con- 
siderable time  before  our  arrival  at  this  island. 

Our  next  employment  was  wooding  and  water- 
ing our  squadron,  caulking  our  ships'  sides  and 
decks,  overhauling  the  rigging,  and  securing  our 
masts  against  the  tempestuous  weather  we  were, 
in  all  probability,  to  meet  with  in  our  passage 
round  Cape  Horn,  in  so  advanced  and  inconvenient 
a  season.  But  before  I  engage  in  the  particulars 
of  these  transactions,  it  will  not  be  improper  to 
give  some  account  of  the  present  state  of  the 
island  of  St.  Catherine's,  and  of  the  neighbouring 
country  ;  both  as  the  circumstances  of  this  place 
are  now  greatly  changed  from  what  they  were  in 
the  time  of  former  writers,  and  as  these  changes 
laid  us  under  many  more  difficulties  and  perplex- 
ities than  we  had  reason  to  expect,  or  than  other 
British  ships,  hereafter  bound  to  the  South  Seas, 
may  perhaps  think  it  prudent  to  struggle  with. 

This  island  is  esteemed  by  the  natives  to  be  no- 
where above  two  leagues  in  breadth,  though  about 
nine  in  length  ;  it  lies  in  49°  46'  of  west  longitude 
from  London,  and  extends  from  the  south  latitude 
of  27°  35*  to  that  of  28°.  Although  it  be  of  a  con- 
siderable height,  yet  it  is  scarcely  discernible  at  the 
distance  of  ten  leagues,  being  then  obscured  under 
the  continent  of  Brazil,  whose  mountains  are  ex- 
ceedingly high  ;  but  on  a  nearer  approach  it  is  easy 
to  be  distinguished,  and  may  be  readily  known  by 
a  number  of  small  islands  lying  at  each  end,  and 
scattered  along  the  east  side  of  it. 

The  north  entrance  of  the  harbour  is  in  breadth 
about  five  miles,  and  the  distance  from  thence  to 
the  island  of  St.  Antonio  is  eight  miles,  and  the 
course  from  the  entrance  to  St.  Antonio  is  S.S.W 
£  W.    About  the  middle  of  the  island,  the  har- 
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boor  is  contracted  by  two  points  of  land  to  a  nar- 
row channel,  no  mora  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
broad  ;  and  to  defend  this  passage,  a  battery  was 
erecting  on  the  point  of  land  on  the  island  side. 
But  this  seems  to  be  a  very  useless  work,  as  the 
channel  has  no  more  than  two  fathom  water,  and 
consequently  is  navigable  only  for  barks  and 
boats,  and  therefore  seems  to  be  a  passage  that 
an  enemy  could  have  no  inducement  to  attempt, 
especially  as  the  common  passage  at  the  north  end 
of  the  island  is  so  broad  and  sale,  that  no  squadron 
can  be  prevented  from  coming  in  by  any  of  their 
fortifications,  when  the  sea-breeze  is  made.  How- 
ever, the  Brigadier  Don  Jose  Sylva  de  Paz,  the 
governor  of  this  settlement,  is  esteemed  an  expert 
engineer,  and  he  doubtless  understands  one  branch 
of  his  business  very  well,  which  is  the  advantages 
which  new  works  bring  to  those  who  are  entrusted 
with  the  care  of  erecting  them :  for  besides  the 
battery  mentioned  above,  there  are  three  other 
forts  carrying  on  for  the  defence  of  the  harbour, 
none  of  which  are  yet  completed.  The  first  of 
these,  called  St.  Juan,  is  built  on  a  point  of  St. 
Catherine's  near  Parrot  Island;  the  second,  in 
the  form  of  a  half  moon,  is  on  the  island  of  St 
Antonio  ;  and  the  third,  which  seems  to  be  the 
chief,  and  has  some  appearance  of  a  regular  forti- 
fication, is  on  an  island  near  the  continent,  where 
the  governor  resides. 

The  soil  of  the  island  is  truly  luxuriant,  pro- 
ducing fruits  of  most  kinds  spontaneously  ;  and 
the  ground  is  covered  over  with  one  continued 
forest  of  trees  of  a  perpetual  verdure,  which,  from 
the  exuberance  of  the  soil,  are  so  entangled  with 
briars,  thorns,  and  underwood,  as  to  form  a  thicket 
absolutely  impenetrable,  except  by  some  narrow 
pathways  which  the  inhabitants  have  made  for 
their  own  convenience.  These,  with  a  few  spots 
cleared  for  plantations  along  the  shore  facing  the 
continent,  are  the  only  uncovered  parts  of  the 
island.  The  woods  are  extremely  fragrant,  from 
the  many  aromatic  trees  and  shrubs  with  which 
they  abound  ;  and  the  fruits  and  vegetables  of  all 
climates  thrive  here,  almost  without  culture,  and 
are  to  be  procured  in  great  plenty  ;  so  that  here 
is  no  want  of  pine-apples,  peaches,  grapes,  oranges, 
lemons,  citrons,  melons,  apricots,  nor  plantains. 
There  are  besides  great  abundance  of  two  other 
productions  of  no  small  consideration  for  a  sea- 
store,  I  mean  onions  and  potatoes.  The  provi- 
sions of  other  kinds  are  however  inferior  to  their 
vegetables  :  there  are  small  wild  cattle  to  be 
purchased,  somewhat  like  buffaloes,  but  these  are 
very  indifferent  food,  their  flesh  being  of  a  loose 
contexture,  and  generally  of  a  disagreeable  flavour, . 
which  is  probably  owing  to  the  wild  calabash  on 
which  they  feed.  There  are  likewise  great  plenty 
of  pheasants,  but  they  are  mueh  inferior  in  taste 
to  those  we  have  in  England.  The  other  provi- 
sions of  the  place  are  monkeys,  parrots,  and  fish 
of  various  sorts,  which  abound  in  the  harbour, 
and  are  all  exceedingly  good,  and  are  easily  caught, 
for  there  are  a  great  number  of  small  sandy  bays 
very  convenient  for  hauling  the  seine. 

The  water  both  on  the  island  and  the  opposite 
continent  is  excellent,  and  preserves  at  sea  as  well 
as  that  of  the  Thames.  For  after  it  has  been  in 
the  cask  a  day  or  two  it  begins  to  purge  itself,  and 
stinks  most  intolerably,  and  is  Boon  covered  over 
with  a  green  scum  :  but  this,  in  a  few  days,  sub- 


sides to  the  bottom,  and  leaves  the  water  as  dear 
as  crystal,  and  perfectly  sweet  The  French 
(who  during  their  South  Sea  trade  in  Queen  Anne's 
reign  first  brought  this  place  into  repute)  usually 
wooded  and  watered  in  Bon  Port,  on  the  continent 
aide,  where  they  likewise  anchored  with  great 
safety  in  six  fathom  water  ;  and  this  is  doubtless 
the  most  commodious  road  for  such  ships  as  intend 
to  make  only  a  short  stay.  But  we  watered  on 
the  St  Catherine's  side,  at  a  plantation  opposite 
to  the  island  of  St  Antonio. 

These  are  the  advantages  of  this  island  of  St 
Catherine's  ;  but  there  are  many  ^conveniences 
attending  it,  partly  from  its  climate,  but  more 
from  its  new  regulations,  and  the  late  form  of 
government  established  there.  With  regard  to 
the  climate,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
woods  and  hills  which  surround  the  harbour  pre- 
vent a  free  circulation  of  the  air.  And  the  vigor- 
ous vegetation  which  constantly  takes  place  there, 
furnishes  such  a  prodigious  quantity  of  vapour, 
that  all  the  night  and  a  great  part  of  the  morning 
a  thick  fog  covers  the  whole  country,  and  con- 
tinues till  either  the  sun  gathers  strength  to  dis- 
sipate it,  or  it  is  dispersed  by  a  brisk  sea  breeae. 
This  renders  the  place  close  and  humid,  and  pro- 
bably occasioned  the  many  fevers  and  fluxes  we 
were  there  afflicted  with.  To  these  exceptions  I 
must  not  omit  to  add,  that  all  the  day  we  were 
pestered  with  great  numbers  of  musquitoes,  which 
are  not  much  unlike  the  gnats  in  England,  but 
more  venomous  in  their  stings.  And  at  sun-set, 
when  the  musquitoes  retired,  they  were  succeeded 
by  an  infinity  of  sand-flies,  which,  though  scarce 
discernible  to  the  naked  eye,  make  a  nugnty  buss- 
ing, and  wherever  they  bite  raise  a  small  bump  in 
the  flesh,  which  is  soon  attended  with  a  painful 
itching,  like  that  arising  from  the  bite  of  an  English 
harvest-bug. 

But  as  the  only  light  in  which  this  place  deserves 
our  consideration,  is  its  favourable  situation  for 
supplying  and  refreshing  our  cruisers  intended  for 
the  South  Seas,  in  this  view  its  greatest  inconve- 
niences remain  still  to  be  related  ;  and  to  do  this 
more  distinctly,  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  consider  the 
changes  which  it  has  lately  undergone,  both  in  its 
inhabitants,  its  police,  and  its  governor. 

In  the  time  of  Frezier  and  Shelvocke,  this  place 
served  only  as  a  retreat  to  vagabonds  and  outlaws, 
who  fled  thither  from  all  parts  of  Brazil.  They 
did  indeed  acknowledge  a  subjection  to  the  crown 
of  Portugal,  and  had  a  person  among  them  whom 
they  called  their  captain,  who  was  considered  in 
some  sort  as  their  governor  :  but  both  their  alle- 
giance to  their  king,  and  their  obedience  to  their 
captain,  seemed  to  be  little  more  than  verbal.  For 
as  they  had  plenty  of  provisions  but  no  money, 
they  were  in  a  condition  to  support  themselves 
without  the  assistance  of  any  neighbouring  settle- 
ments, and  had  not  amongst  them  the  means  of 
tempting  any  adjacent  governor  to  busy  his  au- 
thority about  them.  In  this  situation  they  were 
extremely  hospitable  and  friendly  to  such  foreign 
ships  as  came  amongst  them.  For  these  ships 
wanted  only  provisions,  of  which  the  natives  had 
great  store  ;  and  the  natives  wanting  clothes,  (for 
they  often  despised  money,  and  refused  to  take 
it)  which  the  ships  furnished  them  with  in  exchange 
for  their  provisions,  both  sides  found  their  account 
in  this  traffic*;  and  their  captain  or  governor  had 
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neither  Bower  nor  interest  to  restrain  it  or  to  tax  it. 
B«t  of  late  (for  reasons  which  shall  be  hereafter 
mentioned)  these  honest  vagabonds  have  been 
obliged  to  receive  amongst  them  a  new  colony, 
and  to  submit  to  new  laws  and  government.  In- 
stead of  their  former  ragged  bare-legged  captain 
(whom,  however,  they  took  care  to  keep  innocent) 
they  have  now  the  honour  to  be  governed  by  Don 
Jose  Sylva  de  Paz,  a  brigadier  of  the  armies  of 
Portugal.  This  gentleman  has  with  him  a  garri- 
son of  soldiers,  and  has  consequently  a  more  ex- 
tensive and  a  better  supported  power  than  any  of 
his  predecessors ;  and  as  he  wears  better  clothes, 
and  lives  more  splendidly,  and  has  besides  a  much 
better  knowledge  of  the  importance  of  money  than 
they  could  ever  pretend  to,  so  he  puts  in  practice 
certain  methods  of  procuring  it  with  which  they 
were  utterly  unacquainted.  But  it  may  be  much 
doubted,  if  the  inhabitants  consider  these  methods 
as  tending  to  promote  either  their  interests,  or 
that  of  their  sovereign  the  king  of  Portugal. 
This  is  certain,  that  his  behaviour  cannot  but  be 
extremely  embarrassing  to  such  British  ships  as 
touch  there  in  their  way  to  the  South  Seas.  For 
one  of  his  practices  was  placing  sentinels  at  all 
the  avenues,  to  prevent  the  people  from  selling  us 
any  refreshments,  except  at  such  exorbitant  rates 
at  we  could  not  afford  to  give.  His  pretence  for 
this  extraordinary  stretch  of  power  was,  that  he 
was  obliged  to  preserve  their  provisions  for  up- 
wards of  a  hundred  families,  which  they  daily 
expected  to  reinforce  their  colony.  Hence  he 
appears  to  be  no  novice  in  his  profession,  by  his 
readiness  at  inventing  a  plausible  pretence  for  his 
interested  management.  However,  this,  though 
sufficiently  provoking,  was  far  from  being  the 
most  exceptionable  part  of  his  conduct.  For  by 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  river  Plate,  a  consider- 
able smuggling  traffic  is  carried  on  between  the 
Portuguese  and  the  Spaniards,  especially  in  the 
exchanging  gold  for  silver,  by  which  both  princes 
are  defrauded  of  their  fifths;  and  in  this  prohibited 
commerce  Don  Jose  was  so  deeply  engaged,  that 
in  order  to  ingratiate  himself  with  his  Spanish 
correspondents  (for  no  other  reason  can  be  given 
for  his  procedure)  he  treacherously  despatched 
an  express  to  Buenos  Ayres  in  the  river  of  Plate, 
where  Pizarro  then  lay,  with  an  account  of  the 
arrival,  and  of  the  strength  of  our  squadron  ;  par- 
ticularly the  number  of  ships,  guns  and  men,  and 
every  circumstance  which  he  could  suppose  our 
enemy  desirous  of  being  acquainted  with.  And 
the  same  perfidy  every  British  cruiser  may  expect, 
who  touches  at  St.  Catherine's,  while  it  is  under 
the  government  of  Don  Jose  Sylva  de  Paz. 

Thus  much,  with  what  we  shall  be  necessitated 
to  relate  in  the  course  of  our  own  proceedings  may 
suffice  as  to  the  present  state  of  St  Catherine's, 
and  the  character  of  its  governor.  But  as  the 
reader  may  be  desirous  of  knowing  to  what  causes 
the  late  new  modelling  of  this  settlement  is 
owing  ;  to  satisfy  him  in  this  particular,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  give  a  short  account  of  the  adjacent 
continent  of  Brazil,  and  of  the  wonderful  dis- 
coveries which  have  been  made  there  within  these 
last  forty  years,  which,  from  a  country  of  but 
mean  estimation,  has  rendered  it  now  perhaps  the 
most  considerable  colony  on  the  face  of  the  globe. 

This  country  was  first  discovered  by  Americus 
Vesputio,  a  Florentine,  who  had  the  good  fortune 


to  be  honoured  with  giving  his  name  to  the  im- 
mense continent,  some  time  before  found  out  by 
Columbus  :  he  being  in  the  service  of  the  Por- 
tuguese, it  was  settled  and  planted  by  that  nation, 
and,  with  the  other  dominions  of  Portugal,  de- 
volved to  the  crown  of  Spain,  when  that  kingdom 
became  subject  to  it.  During  the  Ions  war  be- 
tween Spain  and  the  States  of  Holland,  the  Dutch 
possessed  themselves  of  the  northernmost  part  of 
Brazil,  and  were  masters  of  it  for  some  years. 
But  when  the  Portuguese  revolted  from  the  Span- 
ish government,  this  country  took  part  in  the 
revolt,  and  soon  repossessed  themselves  of  the 
places  the  Dutch  had  taken  ;  since  which  time  it 
has  continued  without  interruption  under  the 
crown  of  Portugal,  being,  till  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century,  only  productive  of  sugar  and 
tobacco,  and  a  few  other  commodities  of  very  little 
account. 

But  this  country,  which  for  many  years  was 
only  considered  for  the  produce  of  its  plantations, 
has  been  lately  discovered  to  abound  with  the  two 
minerals  which  mankind  hold  in  the  greatest 
esteem,  and  which  they  exert  their  utmost  art 
and  industry  in  acquiring,  I  mean,  gold  and  dia- 
monds. Gold  was  first  found  in  the  mountains 
which  lie  adjacent  to  the  city  of  Rio  Janeiro. 
The  occasion  of  its  discovery  is  variously  related, 
but  the  most  common  account  is,  that  the  Indians, 
lying  on  the  back  of  the  Portuguese  settlements, 
were  observed  by  the  soldiers  employed  in  an 
expedition  against  them  to  make  use  of  this  metal 
for  their  fish-hooks  ',  and  their  manner  of  procur- 
ing it  being  inquired  into,  it  appeared  that  great 
quantities  of  it  were  annually  washed  from  the 
hills,  and  left  amongst  the  sand  and  gravel,  which 
remained  in  the  valleys  after  the  running  off  or 
evaporation  of  the  water.  It  is  now  little  more 
than  forty  years  since  any  quantities  of  gold  worth 
notice  have  been  imported  to  Europe  from  Brazil; 
but  since  that  time  the  annual  imports  from  thence 
have  been  continually  augmented  by  the  discovery 
of  places  in  other  provinces,  where  it  is  to  be  met 
with  as  plentifully  as  at  first  about  Rio  Janeiro. 
And  it  is  now  said,  that  there  is  a  small  slender 
vein  of  it  spread  through  all  the  country,  at  about 
twenty -four  feet  from  the  surface,  but  that  this 
vein  is  too  thin  and  poor  to  answer  the  expense  of 
digging  ;  however,  where  the  rivers  or  rains  have 
had  any  course  for  a  considerable  time,  there  gold 
is  always  to  be  collected,  the  water  having  sepa- 
rated the  metal  from  the  earth,  and  deposited  it  in 
the  sands,  thereby  saving  the  expenses  of  digging : 
so  that  it  is  esteemed  an  infallible  gain  to  be  able 
to  divert  a  stream  from  its  channel;  and  to  ran- 
sack  its  bed.  From  this  account  of  gathering  this 
metal,  it  should  follow  that  there  are  properly  no 
gold  mines  in  Brazil  ;  and  this  the  governor  of 
Rio  Grande  (who  being  at  St.  Catherine's,  fre- 
quently visited  Mr.  Anson)  did  most  confidently 
affirm,  assuring  us,  that  the  gold  was  all  collected 
either  from  rivers,  or  from  the  beds  of  torrents 
after  floods.  It  is  indeed  asserted  that,  in  the 
mountains,  large  rocks  are  found  abounding  with 
this  metal ;  and  I  myself  have  seen  the  fragment 
of  one  of  these  rocks  with  a  considerable  lump  of 
gold  entangled  in  it ;  but  even  in  this  case,  the 
workmen  break  off  the  rocks,  and  do  not  properly 
mine  into  them  ;  and  the  great  expense  in  sub- 
sisting among  these  mountains,  and  afterwards  in 
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separating  the  metal  from  the  stone,  makes  this 
method  of  procuring  gold  to  be  but  rarely  put  in 
practice. 

The  examining  the  bottoms  of  rivers,  and  the 
gullies  of  torrents,  and  the  washing  the  gold  found 
therein  from  the  sand  and  dirt,  with  which  it  is 
always  mixed,  are  works  performed  by  slaves, 
who  are  principally  negroes,  kept  in  great  num- 
bers by  the  Portuguese  for  these  purposes.  The 
regulation  of  the  duty  of  these  slaves  is  singular  : 
for  they  are  each  of  them  obliged  to  furnish 
their  master  with  the  eighth  part  of  an  ounce  of 
gold  per  diem ;  and  if  they  are  either  so  fortunate 
or  industrious  as  to  collect  a  greater  quantity,  the 
surplus  is  considered  as  their  own  property,  and 
they  have  the  liberty  of  disposing  of  it  as  they 
think  fit.  So  that  it  is  said  some  negroes  who 
have  accidentally  fallen  upon  rich  washing  places 
have  themselves  purchased  slaves,  and  have  lived 
afterwards  in  great  splendour,  their  original  master 
having  no  other  demand  on  them  than  the  daily 
supply  of  the  forementioned  eighth;  which  as  the 
Portuguese  ounce  is  somewhat  lighter  than  our 
troy  ounce,  may  amount  to  about  nine  shillings 
sterling. 

The  quantity  of  gold  thus  collected  in  the  Bra- 
zils, and  returned  annually  to  Lisbon,  may  be  in 
some  degree  estimated  from  the  amount  of  the 
king's  fifth.  This  hath  of  late  been  esteemed 
one  year  with  another  to  be  one  hundred  and  fifty 
arroves  of  32/.  Portuguese  weight,  each  of  which, 
at  4/.  the  troy  ounce,  makes  very  near  300,000/. 
sterling  ;  and  consequently  the  capital,  of  which 
this  is  the  fifth,  is  about  a  million  and  a  half  ster- 
ling. And  the  annual  return  of  gold  to  Lisbon 
cannot  be  less  than  this,  though  it  be  difficult  to 
determine  how  much  it  exceeds  it ;  perhaps  we 
may  not  be  very  much  mistaken  in  our  conjecture, 
if  we  suppose  the  gold  exchanged  for  silver  with 
the  Spaniards  at  Buenos  Ayres,  and  what  is 
brought  privily  to  Europe,  and  escapes  the  duty, 
amounts  to  near  half  a  million  more,  which  will 
make  the  whole  annual  produce  of  the  Brazilian 
gold  near  two  millions  sterling  ;  a  prodigious 
sum  to  be  found  in  a  country  which,  a  few 
years  since,  was  not  known  to  furnish  a  single 
grain. 

I  have  already  mentioned,  that  besides  gold  this 
country  does  likewise  produce  diamonds.  The 
discovery  of  these  valuable  stones  is  much  more 
recent  than  that  of  gold,  it  being  as  yet  scarce 
twenty  years  since  the  first  were  brought  to 
Europe.  They  are  found  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  gold,  in  the  gullies  of  torrents  and  beds 
of  rivers,  but  only  in  particular  places,  and  not 
so  universally  spread  through  the  country.  They 
were  often  found  in  washing  the  gold  before  they 
were  known  to  be  diamonds,  and  were  conse- 
quently thrown  away  with  tho  sand  and  gravel 
separated  from  it.  And  it  is  very  well  remem- 
bered, that  numbers  of  very  large  stones,  which 
would  have  made  the  fortunes  of  the  possessore, 
have  passed  unregarded  through  the  hands  of 
those,  who  now  with  impatience  support  the  mor- 
tifying reflection.  However,  about  twenty  years 
since,  a  person  acquainted  with  the  appearance  of 
rough  diamonds,  conceived  that  these  pebbles,  as 
they  were  then  esteemed,  were  of  the  same  kind : 
but  it  is  said,  that  there  was  a  considerable  inter- 
val between  the  first  starting  of  this  opinion,  and 


the  confirmation  of  it  by  proper  trials  and  examin- 
ation, it  proving  difficult  to  persuade  the  inhabit- 
ants, that  what  they  had  been  long  accustomed 
to  despise,  could  be  of  the  importance  represented 
by  the  discovery ;  and  I  have  been  informed,  that 
in  this  interval,  a  governor  of  one  of  their  places 
procured  a  good  number  of  these  stones,  which  he 
pretended  to  make  use  of  at  cards  to  mark  with, 
instead  of  counters.  But  to  proceed  :  it  was  at 
last  confirmed  by  skilful  jewellers  in  Europe, 
consulted  on  this  occasion,  that  the  stones  thus 
found  in  Brazil  were  truly  diamonds,  many  of 
which  were  not  inferior  either  in  lustre,  or  any 
other  quality,  to  those  of  the  East-Indies.  On 
this  determination  the  Portuguese,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  those  places  where  they  had  first 
been  observed,  set  themselves  to  search  for  them 
with  great  assiduity.  And  they  were  not  without 
great  hopes  of  discovering  considerable  masses 
of  them,  as  they  found  large  rocks  of  crystal  hi 
many  of  the  mountains,  from  whence  the  streams 
came  which  washed  down  the  diamonds. 

But  it  was  soon  represented  to  the  king  of 
Portugal,  that  if  such  plenty  of  diamonds  should 
be  met  with  as  their  sanguine  conjectures  seemed 
to  indicate,  this  would  so  debase  their  value,  and 
diminish  their  estimation,  that  besides  ruining  all 
the  Europeans  who  had  any  quantity  of  Indian 
diamonds  in  their  possession,  it  would  render  the 
discovery  itself  of  no  importance,  and  would  pre- 
vent his  Majesty  from  receiving  any  advantages 
from  it.  And  on  these  considerations  his  Majesty 
has  thought  proper  to  restrain  the  general  search 
of  diamonds,  and  has  erected  a  Diamond  Company 
for  that  purpose,  with  an  exclusive  charter.  This 
company,  in  consideration  of  a  sum  paid  by  them 
to  the  King,  have  the  property  of  all  diamonds 
found  in  Brazil:  but  to  hinder  their  collecting  too 
large  quantities,  and  thereby  debasing  their  value, 
they  are  prohibited  from  employing  above  eight 
hundred  slaves  in  searching  after  them.  And  to 
prevent  any  of  his  other  subjects  from  acting  the 
same  part,  and  likewise  to  secure  the  company 
from  being  defrauded  by  the  interfering  of  inter- 
lopers in  their  trade,  he  has  depopulated  a  large 
town,  and  a  considerable  district  round  it,  and 
has  obliged  the  inhabitants,  who  arc  said  to 
amount  to  six  thousand,  to  remove  to  another 
part  of  the  country  ;  for  this  town  being  in  the 
neighl>ourhood  of  the  diamonds,  it  was  thought 
impossible  to  prevent  such  a  number  of  people, 
who  were  on  the  spot,  from  frequently  smug- 
gling. 

In  consequence  of  these  important  discoveries 
in  Brazil,  new  laws,  new  governments,  and  new 
regulations  have  been  established  in  many  parts 
of  the  country.  For  not  long  since,  a  considerable 
tract,  possessed  by  a  set  of  inhabitants,  who  from 
their  principal  settlement  were  called  Paulists, 
almost  independent  of  the  crown  of  Portugal,  to 
which  they  scarcely  acknowledged  more  than  a 
nominal  allegiance.  These  are  said  to  be  descen- 
dants of  those  Portuguese,  who  retired  from  the 
northern  part  of  Brazil,  when  it  was  invaded  and 
possessed  by  the  Dutch.  And  being  for  a  long 
time  neglected  and  obliged  to  provide  for  their 
own  security  and  defence,  the  necessity  of  their 
affairs  produced  a  kind  of  government  amongst 
them,  which  they  found  sufficient  for  the  confined 
manner  cf  life  to  which  they  were  inured.    And 
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therefore  rejecting  and  despising  the  authority 
and  mandate  of  the  court  of  Lisbon,  they  were 
often  engaged  in  a  state  of  downright  rebellion : 
and  the  mountains  surrounding  their  country, 
and  the  difficulty  of  clearing  the  few  passages 
that  open  into  it,  generally  put  it  in  their  power 
to  make  their  own  terms  before  they  submitted. 
But  as  gold  was  found  to  abound  in  this  country 
of  the  Paulists,  the  present  king  of  Portugal 
(during  whose  reign  almost  the  whole  discover- 
ies I  have  mentioned  were  begun  and  completed) 
thought  it  incumbent  on  him  to  reduce  this  pro- 
vince, which  now  became  of  great  consequence, 
to  the  same  dependence  and  obedience  with  the 
rest  of  the  country  which,  I  am  told,  he  has  at 
last,  though  with  great  difficulty,  happily  effected. 
And  the  same  motives  which  induced  his  majesty 
to  undertake  the  reduction  of  the  Paulists,  has 
also  occasioned  the  changes  I  have  mentioned,  to 
have  taken  place  at  the  island  of  St.  Catherine's. 
For  the  governor  of  Rio  Grande,  of  whom  I  have 
already  spoken,  assured  us,  that  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  this  island  there  were  considerable  rivers 
which  were  found  to  be  extremely  rich,  and  that 
this  was  the  reason  that  a  garrison,  a  military 
governor,  and  a  new  colony  was  settled  there. 
And  as  die  harbour  at  this  island  is  by  much  the 
securest  and  the  most  capacious  of  any  on  the 
coast,  it  is  not  improbable,  if  the  riches  of  the 
neighbourhood  answer  their  expectation,  but  it 
may  become  in  time  the  principal  settlement  in 
BrazD,  and  the  most  considerable  port  in  all  South 
America. 

Thus  much  I  have  thought  necessary  to  insert, 
in  relation  to  the  present  state  of  Brazil,  and  of 
the  island  of  St.  Catherine's.  For  as  this  last 
place  has  been  generally  recommended  as  the 
most  eligible  port  for  our  cruisers  to  refresh  at, 
which  are  bound  to  the  South  Seas,  I  believed  it 
to  be  my  duty  to  instruct  my  countrymen,  in  the 
hitherto  unsuspected  inconveniences  which  at- 
tend that  place.  And  as  the  Brazilian  gold  and 
diamonds  are  subjects  about  which,  from  their 
novelty,  very  few  particulars  have  been  hitherto 
published,  I  conceived  this  account  I  had  collected 
of  them  would  appear  to  the  reader  to  be  neither 
a  trifling  nor  a  useless  digression.  These  sub- 
jects being  thus  despatched,  I  shall  now  return  to 
the  series  of  our  own  proceedings. 

When  we  first  arrived  at  St.  Catherine's  we 
were  employed  in  refreshing  our  sick  on  shore,  in 
wooding  and  watering  the  squadron,  cleansing  our 
ships,  and  examining  and  securing  our  masts  and 
rigging,  as  I  have  already  observed  in  the  fore- 
going chapter.  At  the  same  time  Mr.  Anson 
gave  directions,  that  the  ships'  companies  should 
he  supplied  with  fresh  meat,  and  that  they  should 
be  victualled  with  whole  allowance  of  all  the  kinds 
of  provision.  In  consequence  of  these  orders,  we 
had  fresh  beef  sent  on  board  us  continually  for 
our  daily  expense,  and  what  was  wanting  to  make 
up  our  allowance  we  received  from  our  victualler 
the  Anna  pink,  in  order  to  preserve  the  provi- 
sions on  board  our  squadron  entire  for  our  future 
service.  The  season  of  the  year  growing  each 
day  less  favourable  for  our  passage  round  Cape 
Horn,  Mr.  Anson  was  very  desirous  of  leaving 
this  place  as  soon  as  possible;  and  we  were  at  first 
in  hopes  that  our  whole  business  would  be  done, 
and  we  should  be  in  readiness  to  sail  in  about  a 


fortnight  from  our  arrival :  but,  on  examining 
the  TryaTs  masts,  we,  to  our  no  small  vexation, 
found  inevitable  employment  for  twice  that  time. 
For,  on  a  survey,  it  was  found  that  the  main-mast 
was  sprung  at  the  upper  woulding,  though  it  was 
thought  capable  of  being  secured  by  a  couple  of 
fishes  ;  but  the  fore-mast  was  reported  to  be  unfit 
for  service,  and  thereupon  the  carpenters  wer* 
sent  into  the  woods,  to  endeavour  to  find  a  stick 
proper  for  a  fore-mast  But  after  a  search  of 
four  days,  they  returned  without  having  been  able 
to  meet  with  any  tree  fit  for  the  purpose.  This 
obliged  them  to  come  to  a  second  consultation 
about  the  old  fore-mast,  when  it  was  agreed  to 
endeavour  to  secure  it  by  casing  it  with  three 
fishes :  and  in  this  work  the  carpenters  were 
employed,  till  within  a  day  or  two  of  our  sailing. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  commodore  thinking  it 
necessary  to  have  a  clean  vessel  on  our  arrival 
in  the  South  Seas,  ordered  the  Tryal  to  be  hove 
down,  as  this  would  not  occasion  any  loss  of  time, 
but  might  be  completed  while  the  carpenters 
were  refitting  her  masts,  which  was  done  on 
shore. 

On  the  27th  of  December  we  discovered  a  sail 
in  the  offing,  and  not  knowing  but  she  might  be  a 
Spaniard,  the  eighteen-oared  boat  was  manned 
and  armed,  and  sent  under  the  command  of  our 
second  lieutenant,  to  examine  her  before  she 
arrived  within  the  protection  of  the  forts.  She 
proved  to  be  a  Portuguese  brigantine  from  Rio 
Grande.  And  though  our  officer,  as  it  appeared 
on  inquiry,  had  behaved  with  the  utmost  civility 
to  the  master,  and  had  refused  to  accept  a  calf, 
which  the  master  would  have  forced  on  him  as  a 
present :  yet  the  governor  took  great  ofTence  at 
our  sending  our  boat ;  and  talked  of  it  in  a  high 
strain,  as  a  violation  of  the  peace  subsisting  be- 
tween the  crowns  of  Great  Britain  and  Portugal. 
We  at  first  imputed  this  ridiculous  blustering  to 
no  deeper  a  cause  than  Don  Jose's  insolence ; 
but  as  we  found  he  proceeded  so  far  as  to  charge 
our  officer  with  behaving  rudely,  and  opening 
letters,  and  particularly  with  an  attempt  to  take 
out  of  the  vessel,  by  violence,  the  very  calf  which 
we  knew  he  had  refused  to  receive  as  a  present  (a 
circumstance  which  we  were  satisfied  the  governor 
was  well  acquainted  with,)  we  had  hence  reason  to 
suspect  that  he  purposely  sought  this  quarrel, 
and  had  more  important  motives  for  engaging  in 
it,  than  the  mere  captious  bias  of  his  temper. 
What  these  motives  were,  it  was  not  so  easy  for 
us  to  determine  at  that  time  ;  but  as  we  after- 
wards found  by  letters,  which  fell  into  our  hands 
in  the  South  Seas,  that  he  had  despatched  an  ex- 
press to  Buenos  Ayres,  where  Pizarro  then  Iay^ 
with  an  account  of  our  squadron's  arrival  at  St. 
Catherine's,  together  with  the  most  ample  and 
circumstantial  intelligence  of  our  force  and  con- 
dition, we  thence  conjectured  that  Don  Jose  had 
raised  this  groundless  clamour,  only  to  prevent 
our  visiting  the  brigantine  when  she  should  put 
to  sea  again,  least  we  might  there  find  proofs  of 
his  perfidious  behaviour,  and  perhaps  at  the  same 
time  discover  the  secret  of  his  smuggling  cor- 
respondence with  his  neighbouring  governors,  and 
the  Spaniards  at  Buenos  Ayres.     But  to  proceed. 

It  was  near  a  month  before  the  Trval  was  re- 
fitted  ;  for  not  only  her  lower  masts  were  defec- 
tive, as  hath  been  already  mentioned,  but  her 
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main  top-mast  and  fore-yard  were  likewise  de- 
cayed and  rotten.  While  this  work  was  carrying 
on,  the  other  ships  of  the  squadron  fixed  new 
standing  rigging,  and  set  up  a  sufficient  number 
of  preventer  shrouds  to  each  mast,  to  secure  them 
in  the  most  effectual  manner.  And  in  order  to 
render  the  ships  stiffer,  and  to  enable  them  to 
carry  more  sail  abroad,  and  to  prevent  their 
labouring  in  hard  gales  of  wind,  each  captain  had 
orders  given  him  to  strike  down  some  of  their 
great  guns  into  the  hold.  These  precautions  being 
complied  with,  and  each  ship  having  taken  in  as 
much  wood  and  water  as  there  was  room  for, 
the  Tryal  was  at  last  completed,  and  the  whole 
squadron  was  ready  for  the  sea :  on  which  the 
tents  on  shore  were  struck,  and  all  the  sick  were 
received  on  board.  And  here  we  had  a  melan- 
choly proof  how  much  the  healthiness  of  this 
place  had  been  over-rated  by  former,  writers,  for 
we  found  that  though  the  Centurion  alone  had 
buried  no  less  than  twenty-eight  men  since  our 
arrival,  yet  the  number  of  her  sick  had  in  the 
same  interval  increased  from  eighty  to  ninety-six. 
And  now  our  crews  being  embarked,  and  every 
thing  prepared  for  our  departure,  the  commodore 
made  a  signal  for  all  captains,  and  delivered  them 
their  orders,  containing  the  successive  places  of 
rendezvous  from  hence  to  the  coast  of  China.  And 
then,  on  the  next  day,  being  the  1 8th  of  January, 
the  signal  was  made  for  weighing,  and  the  squadron 

Sut  to  sea,  leaving  without  regret  this  island  of 
t.  Catherine's  ;  where  we  had  been  so  extremely 
disappointed  in  our  refreshments,  in  our  accom- 
modations, and  in  the  humane  and  friendly  offices 
which  we  had  lieen  taught  to  expect  in  a  place, 
which  hath  been  so  much  celebrated  for  its  hos- 
pitality, freedom,  and  convenience. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

7**  run  from  SL  Catherines  to  part  St.  Julian,  with  tome 
account  of  that  port,  and  of  the  country  to  the  touthward 
of  the  river  of  Plate. 

In  leaving  St.  Catherine's,  we  left  the  last  ami- 
cable {K>rt  we  pro|>osed  to  touch  at,  and  were  now 
proceeding  to  a  hostile,  or  at  best,  a  desert  and 
inhospitable  coast.  And  as  we  were  to  expect  a 
more  lx>isterous  climate  to  the  southward  than 
any  we  had  yet  experienced,  not  only  our  danger 
of  separation  would  by  this  means  be  much  greater 
than  it  had  been  hitherto,  but  other  accidents  of  a 
more  pernicious  nature  were  likewise  to  l>e  appre- 
hended, and  as  much  as  possible  to  be  provided 
against.  And  therefore  Mr.  Anson,  in  ap{K>inting 
the  various  stations  at  which  the  ships  of  the 
squadron  were  to  rendezvous,  had  considered,  that 
it  was  possible  his  own  ship  might  be  disabled 
from  getting  round  Cape  Horn,  or  might  be  lost, 
and  had  given  proper  directions,  that  even  in  that 
ease  the  expedition  should  not  be  abandoned. 
For  the  orders  delivered  to  the  captains,  the  day 
before  wo  sailed  from  St.  Catherine's,  were,  that 
in  case  of  separation,  which  they  were  with  the 
utmost  care  to  endeavour  to  avoid,  the  first  place 
of  rendezvous  should  be  the  bay  of  port  St.  Julian ; 
describing  the  place  from  Sir  John  Narborough's 
account  of  it.  There  they  were  to  supply  them- 
selves with  as  much  salt  as  they  could  take  in, 


both  for  their  own  use,  and  for  the  use  of  die 
squadron;  and  if,  after  a  stay  there  of  ten  days,  they 
were  not  joined  by  the  commodore,  they  were 
then  to  proceed  through  Straits  le  Maire  round 
Cape  Horn,  into  the  South  Seas,  where  the  next 
place  of  rendezvous  was  to  be  the  islaad  of  Nostra 
Senora  del  Soeoro,  in  the  latitude  of  46°  South, 
and  longitude  from  the  Lizard  71*  12'  West 
They  were  to  bring  this  island  to  bear  E.N.E,  and 
to  cruise  from  five  to  twelve  leagues  distance  from  it, 
as  long  as  their  store  of  wood  and  water  would  per- 
mit, both  which  they  were  to  expend  with  the  utmost 
frugality.  And  when  they  were  under  an  absolute 
necessity  of  a  fresh  supply,  they  were  to  stand  in, 
and  endeavour  to  find  out  an  ancboring-plaee ; 
and  in  case  they  could  not,  and  the  weather  made 
it  dangerous  to  supply  their  ships  by  standing  off 
and  on,  they  were  then  to  make  the  best  of  their 
way  to  the  island  of  Juan  Femandes,  in  the  lati- 
tude of  33°  37'  South.  And  as  soon  as  they  had 
there  recruited  their  wood  and  water,  they  were 
to  continue  cruising  off  the  anchoring-plaee  of  that 
island  for  fifty-six  days ;  in  wliich  time,  if  they 
were  not  joined  by  the  commodore,  they  might 
conclude  that  some  accident  had  befallen  him, 
and  they  were  forthwith  to  put  themselves  under 
the  command  of  the  senior  officer,  who  was  to  use 
his  utmost  endeavours  to  annoy  the  enemy  both 
by  sea  and  land.  That  with  these  views  their 
new  commodore  was  to  continue  in  those  seas  as 
long  as  his  provisions  lasted,  or  as  long  as  they 
were  recruited  bv  what  he  should  take  from  the 
enemy,  reserving  only  a  sufficient  quantity  to 
earn'  him  and  the  ships  under  his  command  to 
Macao,  at  the  entrance  of  the  river  Tigris  near 
Canton  on  the  coast  of  China,  where  liaving  sup- 
plied himself  with  a  new  stock  of  provisions,  be 
was  thence,  without  delay,  to  make  the  best  of  his 
way  to  England.  And  as  it  was  found  impossible 
as  yet  to  unload  our  victualler  the  Anna  pink,  the 
commodore  gave  the  master  of  her  the  same  ren- 
dezvous, and  the  same  orders  to  put  himself  under 
the  command  of  the  remaining  senior  officer. 

Under  these  orders  the  squadron  sailod  from 
St.  Catherine's  on  Sunday  the  1 8th  of  January,  as 
hath  been  already  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
chapter.  The  next  day  we  had  very  squally  wea- 
ther, attended  with  rain,  lightning  and  thunder, 
but  it  soon  t>ecame  fair  again  with  light  breezes, 
and  continued  thus  till  Wednesday  evening, 
when  it  blew  fresh  again  ;  and  increasing  all 
night,  by  eight  the  next  morning  it  became  a  most 
violent  storm,  and  we  had  with  it  so  thick  a  fog, 
that  it  was  impossible  to  see  at  the  distance  of 
two  ships'  length,  so  that  the  whole  squadron  dis- 
appeared. On  this,  a  siinial  was  made,  by  firing 
guns,  to  bring  to  with  the  larboard  tacks,  the  wind 
being  then  due  east.  We  ourselves  immediately 
handed  the  top-sails,  bunted  the  main-sail,  and 
lay  to  under  a  reefed  mizen  till  noon,  when  the 
fog  dispersed,  and  we  soon  discovered  all  the  ships 
of  the  squadron  except  the  Pearl,  which  did  not  join 
us  till  near  a  month  afterwards.  The  Tryal  sloop 
was  a  great  way  to  leeward,  having  lost  her  main- 
mast in  this  squall,  and  having  been  obliged,  for 
fear  of  bilging,  to  cut  away  the  raft.  We  bore 
down  with  the  squadron  to  her  relief,  and  the 
Gloucester  was  ordered  to  take  her  in  tow,  for 
the  weather  did  not  entirely  abate  till  the  day 
after,  and  even  then,  a  great  swell  continued  from 
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the  eastward,  in  consequence  of  the  preceding 
storm. 

After  this  accident  we  stood  to  the  southward 
with  little  interruption,  and  here  we  experienced 
the  same  setting  of  the  current,  which  we  had 
observed  before  our  arrival  at  St  Catherine's ; 
that  is,  we  generally  found  ourselves  to  the  south- 
ward of  our  reckoning,  by  about  twenty  miles 
each  day.  This  error  continued,  with  a  little 
TiriatMn,  till  we  had  passed  the  latitude  of  the 
river  of  Plate  ;  and  even  then,  we  found  that  the 
acne  current,  however  difficult  to  be  accounted 
for,  did  yet  undoubtedly  take  place  ;  for  we  were 
not  satisfied  in  deducing  it  from  the  error  in  our 
reckoning,  but  we  actually  tried  it  more  than  once, 
when  a  caln*  made  it  practicable. 

When  we  had  passed  the  latitude  of  the  river 
of  Plate,  we  had  soundings  all  along  the  coast  of 
Patagonia.  These  soundings,  when  well  ascer- 
tained, being  of  great  use  in  determining  the 
position  of  the  ship,  and  we  having  tried  them 
note  frequently,  in  greater  depths,  and  with 
note  attention,  than  I  believe  had  been  done  be- 
fore us,  1  shall  recite  our  observations  as  suc- 
cinctly as  I  can.  In  the  latitude  of  36*  52'  we 
bad  sixty  fathom  of  water,  with  a  bottom  of  fine 
Mack  and  grey  sand ;  from  thence,  to  39e  55', 
we  varied  our  depths  from  fifty  to  eighty  fathom, 
though  we  had  constantly  the  same  bottom  as 
before ;  between  the  last  mentioned  latitude,  and 
43*  16*,  we  had  only  fine  grey  sand,  with  the 
sjsse  variation  of  depths,  except  that  we  once  or 
twice  lessened  our  water  to  forty  fathom.  After 
this,  we  continued  in  forty  fathom  for  about  half 
a  degree,  having  a  bottom  of  coarse  sand  .and 
broken  shells,  at  which  time  we  were  in  sight  of 
had,  and  not  above  seven  leagues  from  it.  As  we 
edged  from  the  land,  we  met  with  variety  of  sound- 
iags;  first  black  sand,  then  muddy,  and  soon  after 
rough  ground  with  stones ;  but  then  increasing 
our  water  to  forty-eight  fathom,  we  had  a  muddy 
bottom  to  the  latitude  of  46'  W.  We  then  re- 
timed again  into  thirty-six  fathom,  and  kept 
dusting  our  water,  till  at  length  we  came  into 
twelte  lathotn,  having  constantly  small  stones  and 
pebbles  at  the  bottom.  Part  of  this  time  we  had 
a  view  of  Gape  Blanco,  which  lies  in  about  the 
latite.de  of  46°  52',  and  longitude  west  from 
London  66°  43'.  This  is  the  most  remarkable 
land  upon  the  coast.  .Steering  from  hence  S.  by 
E.  nearly,  we,  in  a  run  of  about  thirty  leagues, 
deepened  our  water  to  fifty  fathom,  without  once 
altering  the  bottom ;  and  then  drawing  towards  the 
shore  with  a  S.W.  course,  varying  rather  to  the 
westward,  we  had  everywhere  a  sandy  bottom, 
uU  onr  conringinto  thirty  fathom,  where  we  had  again 
a  sight  of  land,  distant  from  us  about  eight  leagues, 
lying  in  the  latitude  of  48*  31'.  We  made  this 
land  on  the  17th  of  February,  and  at  five  in  the 
afternoon  we  came  to  an  anchor  upon  the  same 
bottom,  in  the  latitude  of  48*  58',  the  souther- 
most  land  then  in  view  bearing  S.S.W.,  the 
northernmost  N.  ^  E,  a  small  island  N.W.,  and  the 
westennost  hummock  W.  S.W.  In  this  station 
we  found  the  tide  to  set  S.  by  W. ;  and  weighing 
again  at  f^ve  the  next  morning,  we,  an  hour  after- 
wards, discovered  a  sail,  upon  which  the  Severn  and 
Gloucester  were  both  directed  to  give  chase ;  but 
we  soon  perceived  it  to  be  the  Pearl,  which  sepa- 
rated from  ss  a  few  days  after  we  left  St.  Cathe- 


rine's, and  on  this  we  made  a  signal  for  the  Severn 
to  rejoin  the  squadron,  leaving  the  Gloucester 
alone  in  the  pursuit.  And  now  we  were  surprised 
to  see,  that  on  the  Gloucester's  approach,  the 
people  on  board  the  Pearl  increased  their  sail, 
and  stood  from  her.  However,  the  Gloucester 
came  up  with  them,  but  found  them  with  their 
hammocks  in  their  nettings,  and  everything  ready 
for  an  engagement.  At  two  in  the  afternoon  the 
Pearl  joined  us,  and  running  up  under  our  stern, 
Lieutenant  Salt  hailed  the  commodore,  and  ac- 
quainted him  that  Captain  Kidd  died  on  the  31st 
of  January.  He  likewise  informed  him,  that  he 
had  seen  five  large  ships  the  10th  instant,  which 
he  for  some  time  imagined  to  be  our  squadron : 
that  he  suffered  the  commanding  ship,  which 
wore  a  red  broad  pennant,  exactly  resembling  that 
of  the  commodore,  at  the  main  top-mast  head,  to 
come  within  gun-shot  of  him  before  he  discovered 
his  mistake ;  but  then  finding  it  not  to  be  the 
Centurion,  he  haled  close  upon  the  wind,  and 
crowded  from  them  with  all  his  sail,  and  standing 
cross  a  ripling,  where  they  hesitated  to  follow 
him,  he  happily  escaped.  He  made  them  to  be 
five  Spanish  men  of  war,  one  of  them  exceedingly 
like  the  Gloucester,  which  was  the  occasion  of  his 
apprehensions  when  the  Gloucester  chased  him. 
By  their  appearance  he  thought  they  consisted  of 
two  ships  of  seventy  guns,  two  of  fifty,  and  one  of 
forty  guns.  The  whole  squadron  continued  in 
chase  of  him  all  that  day,  but  at  night  finding 
they  could  not  get  near  him,  they  gave  over  the 
chase,  and  directed  their  course  to  the  southward. 

And  now  had  it  not  been  for  the  necessity  we 
were  under  of  refitting  the  Tryal,  this  piece  of 
intelligence  would  have  prevented  our  making 
any  stay  at  St  Julian's  ;  but  as  it  was  impossible 
for  that  sloop  to  proceed  round  the  Cape  in  her 
present  condition,  some  stay  there  was  inevitable, 
and  therefore  the  same  evening  we  came  to  an 
anchor  again  in  twenty-five  fathom  water,  the 
bottom  a  mixture  of  mud  and  sand,  and  the  high 
hummock  bearing  S.W.  by  W.  And  weighing 
at  nine  in  the  morning,  we  soon  after  sent  the 
two  cutters  belonging  to  the  Centurion  and  Severn 
in  shore,  to  discover  the  harbour  of  St.  Julian, 
while  the  ships  kept  standing  along  the  coast, 
at  about  the  distance  of  a  league  from  the  land. 
At  six  o'clock  we  anchored  in  the  bay  of  St.  Ju- 
lian, in  nineteen  fathom,  the  bottom  muddy  ground 
with  sand,  the  northernmost  land  in  sight  bearing 
N.  and  by  E.,  the  southermost  S.  £  £.,  and  the 
high  hummock,  to  which  Sir  John  Narborough 
formerly  gave  the  name  of  Wood's  Mount,  W.S.  w . 
Soon  after,  the  cutter  returned  on  board,  having 
discovered  the  harbour,  which  did  not  appear  to 
us  in  our  situation,  the  northernmost  point  shutting 
in  upon  the  southermost,  and  in  appearance  clos- 
ing the  entrance. 

Being  come  to  an  anchor  in  this  bay  of  St. 
Julian,  principally  with  a  view  of  refitting  the 
Tryal,  the  carpenters  were  immediately  employed 
in  that  business,  and  continued  so  during  our  whole 
stay  at  the  place.  The  Tryal's  main-mast  having 
been  carried  away  about  twelve  feet  below  the  cap, 
they  contrived  to  make  the  remaining  part  of  the 
mast  serve  again ;  and  the  Wager  was  ordered  to 
supply  her  with  a  spare  main-top-mast,  which  the 
carpenters  converted  into  a  new  fore-mast.  And 
I  cannot  help  observing,  that  this  accident  to  the 
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TryaTs  mast,  which  gave  us  so  much  uneasiness 
at  that  time,  on  account  of  the  delay  it  occasioned, 
was,  in  all  probability,  the  means  of  preserving 
the  sloop,  and  all  her  crew.  For  before  this,  her 
masts,  how  well  soever  proportioned  to  a  better 
climate,  were  much  too  lofty  for  these  high 
southern  latitudes:  so  that  had  they  weathered 
the  preceding  storm,  it  would  have  been  impos- 
sible for  them  to  have  stood  against  those  seas 
and  tempests  we  afterwards  encountered  in  passing 
round  Cape  Horn ;  and  the  loss  of  masts,  in  that 
boisterous  climate,  would  scarcely  have  been  at- 
tended with  less  than  the  loss  of  the  vessel,  and  of 
every  man  on  board  her ;  since  it  would  have  been 
impracticable  for  the  other  ships  to  have  given 
them  any  relief,  during  the  continuance  of  those 
impetuous  storms. 

Whilst  we  stayed  at  this  place,  the  commodore 
appointed  the  Honourable  Captain  Murray  to  suc- 
ceed to  the  Pearl,  and  Captain  Cheap  to  the  Wager, 
and  he  promoted  Mr.  Oiarles  Saunders,  his  first 
lieutenant,  to  the  command  of  the  Tryal  sloop. 
But  Captain  Saunders  lying  dangerously  ill  of  a 
fever  on  board  the  Centurion,  and  it  being  the 
opinion  of  the  surgeons  that  the  removing  him  on 
board  his  own  ship,  in  his  present  condition,  might 
tend  to  the  hazard  of  his  life ;  Mr.  Anson  gave  an 
order  to  Mr.  Saumarez,  first  lieutenant  of  the 
Centurion,  to  act  as  master  and  commander  of 
the  Tryal,  during  the  illness  of  Captain  Saunders. 

Here  the  commodore  too,  in  order  to  ease  the 
expedition  of  all  unnecessary  expense,  held  a  far- 
ther consultation  with  his  captains  about  unload- 
ing and  discharging  the  Anna  pink ;  but  they  re- 
presented to  him  that  they  were  so  far  from  being 
in  a  condition  of  taking  any  part  of  her  loading  on 
board,  that  they  had  still  great  quantities  of  pro- 
visions in  the  way  of  their  guns  between -decks, 
and  that  their  ships  were  withal  so  very  deep,  that 
they  were  not  fit  for  action  without  being  cleared. 
This  put  the  commodore  under  a  necessity  of 
retaining  the  pink  in  the  service ;  and  as  it  was 
apprehended  we  should  certainly  meet  with  the 
Spanish  squadron  in  passing  the  Cape,  Mr.  Anson 
thought  it  advisable  to  give  orders  to  the  captains 
to  put  all  their  provisions,  which  were  in  the  way 
of  their  guns,  on  board  the  Anna  pink,  and  to 
remount  such  of  their  guns  as  had  formerly,  for 
the  ease  of  their  ships,  been  ordered  into  the  hold. 

This  bay  of  St.  Julian,  where  we  were  now  at 
anchor,  being  a  convenient  rendezvous,  in  case  of 
separation,  for  all  cruisers  bound  to  the  southward, 
and  the  whole  coast  of  Patagonia,  from  the  river 
of  Plate  to  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  lying  nearly 
parallel  to  their  usual  route,  a  short  account  of 
the  singularity  of  this  country,  with  a  particular 
description  of  port  St  Julian,  may  perhaps  be 
neither  unacceptable  to  the  curious,  nor  unworthy 
the  attention  of  future  navigators,  as  some  of  them, 
by  unforeseen  accidents,  may  be  obliged  to  run  in 
with  the  land,  and  to  make  some  stay  on  this  coast, 
in  which  case  the  knowledge  of  the  country,  its 
produce  and  inhabitants,  cannot  but  be  of  the 
utmost  consequence  to  them. 

To  begin  men  with  the  tract  of  country  usu- 
ally styled  Patagonia.  This  is  the  name  often 
given  to  the  souther-most  part  of  South  America, 
which  is  unpossessed  by  the  Spaniards,  extending 
from  their  settlements  to  the  Straits  of  Magellan. 
On  the  east  side,  this  country  is  extremely  remark- 


able for  a  peculiarity  not  to  be  paralleled  in  any 
other  known  part  of  the  globe;  for  though  the 
whole  territory  to  the  northward  of  the  river  of 
Plate  is  full  of  wood,  and  stored  with  immense 
quantities  of  large  timber  trees,  yet  to  the  south- 
ward of  the  river  no  trees  of  any  land  are  to  be  met 
with,  except  a  few  peach-trees,  first  planted  and 
cultivated  by  the  Spaniards,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Buenos  Ayres :  so  that  on  the  whole  eastern 
coast  of  Patagonia,  extending  near  four  hundred 
leagues  in  length,  and  reaching  as  far  back  as  any 
discoveries  have  yet  been  made,  no  other  wood  has 
been  found  than  a  few  insignificant  shrubs.  Sir 
John  Narborough  in  particular,  who  was  sent  out, 
by  King  Charles  the  second,  expressly  to  examine 
this  country,  and  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  and  who 
in  pursuance  of  his  orders  wintered  upon  this 
coast  in  port  St  Julian  and  port  Desire,  in  the 
year  1670 ;  Sir  John  Narborough,  I  say,  tells  us, 
that  he  never  saw  a  stick  of  wood  in  the  country, 
large  enough  to  make  the  handle  of  a  hatchet. 

But  though  this  country  be  so  destitute  of  woody 
it  abounds  with  pasture.  For  the  land  appears  in 
general  to  be  made  up  of  downs  of  a  light  dry 
gravelly  soil,  and  produces  great  quantities  of  long 
coarse  grass,  which  grows  in  tufts  interspersed  with 
large  barren  spots  of  gravel  between  them.  This 
grass,  in  many  places,  feeds  immense  herds  of 
cattle :  fur  the  Spaniards  at  Buenos  Ayres,  having 
brought  over  a  few  black  cattle  from  Europe  at 
their  first  settlement,  they  have  tliriven  prodi- 
giously by  the  plenty  of  herbage  which  they  found 
here,  and  are  now  increased  to  that  degree,  and 
>  are  extended  so  far  into  the  country,  that  they  are 
not  considered  as  private  property;  but  many 
thousands  at  a  time  are  slaughtered  every  year  by 
the  hunters,  only  for  their  hides  and  tallow.  The 
manner  of  killing  these  cattle,  being  a  practice  pecu- 
liar to  that  part  of  the  world,  merits  a  more  circum- 
stantial description.  The  hunters  employed  on  this 
occasion  being  all  of  them  mounted  on  horseback 
(and  both  the  Spaniards  and  Indians  in  that  part 
of  the  world  are  usually  most  excellent  horsemen), 
they  arm  themselves  with  a  kind  of  spear,  which, 
at  its  end,  instead  of  a  blade  fixed  in  the  same 
line  with  the  wood  in  the  usual  manner,  has  its 
blade  fixed  across ;  with  this  instrument  they  ride 
at  a  beast,  and  surround  him.  The  hunter  thai 
comes  behind  him  hamstrings  him ;  and  as  after 
this  operation  the  beast  soon  tumbles,  without 
being  able  to  raise  himself  again,  they  leave  him 
on  the  ground,  and  pursue  others,  whom  they  serve 
in  the  same  manner.  Sometimes  there  is  a  second 
party,  who  attend  the  hunters,  to  skin  the  cattle 
as  they  fall :  but  it  is  said,  that  at  other  times 
the  hunters  choose  to  let  them  languish  in  tor- 
ment till  the  next  day,  from  an  opinion  that  the 
anguish,  which  the  animal  in  the  mean  time  endures, 
may  burst  the  lymphatics,  and  thereby  facilitate 
the  separation  of  the  skin  from  the  carcase :  and 
though  their  priests  have  loudly  condemned  this 
most  barbarous  practice,  and  have  gone  so  far,  if 
my  memory  does  not  fail  me,  as  to  excommunicate 
those  who  follow  it,  yet  all  their  efforts  to  put  an 
entire  stop  to  it  have  hitherto  proved  ineffectual. 

Besides  the  numbers  of  cattle  which  are  every 
year  slaughtered  for  their  hides  and  tallow,  in  the 
manner  already  described,  it  is  often  necessary 
for  the  purposes  of  agriculture,  and  likewise  with 
other  views,  to  take  them  alive,  and  without  woundV 
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ing  them.  This  is  performed  with  a  most  won- 
derful and  almost  incredible  dexterity,  and  prin- 
cipally by  the  use  of  a  machine  which  the  English 
who  have  resided  at  Buenos  Ayres  generally  de- 
nominate a  lash.  It  is  made  of  a  thong  of  several 
fathoms  in  length,  and  very  strong,  with  a  running 
noose  at  one  end  of  it :  this  the  hunters  (who  in 
this  case  are  also  mounted  on  horseback)  take  in 
their  right  hands,  it  being  first  properly  coiled  up, 
and  having  its  end  opposite  to  the  noose  fastened 
to  the  saddle ;  and  thus  prepared,  they  ride  at  a 
herd  of  cattle.  When  they  arrive  within  a  certain 
distance  of  a  beast,  they  throw  their  thong  at  him 
with  such  exactness,  that  they  never  fail  of  fixing 
the  noose  about  his  horns.  The  beast,  when  ho 
finds  himself  entangled,  generally  runs,  but  the 
horse,  being  swifter,  attends  him,  and  prevents 
the  thong  from  being  too  much  strained,  till  a 
second  hunter,  who  follows  the  game,  throws 
another  noose  about  one  of  its  hind  Tegs :  and  this 
being  done,  both  horses  (they  being  trained  for 
this  purpose)  instantly  turn  different  ways,  in  order 
to  strain  the  two  thongs  in  contrary  directions; 
on  which  the  beast,  by  their  opposite  pulls,  is  pre- 
sently overthrown,  and  then  the  horses  stop,  keep- 
ing toe  thongs  still  upon  the  stretch :  being  thus 
on  the  ground  and  incapable  of  resistance,  (for  he 
is  extended  between  the  two  horses)  the  hunters 
alight,  and  secure  him  in  such  a  manner,  that  they 
afterwards  easily  convey  him  to  whatever  place 
they  please.  In  the  same  manner  they  noose 
horses,  and,  as  it  is  said,  even  tigers ;  and  however 
strange  this  last  circumstance  may  appear,  there 
are  not  wanting  persons  of  credit  who  assert  it. 
Indeed,  it  must  be  owned,  that  the  address  both 
of  the  Spaniards  and  Indians  in  that  part  of  the 
world,  in  the  use  of  this  lash  or  noose,  and  the  cer- 
tainty with  which  they  throw  it,  and  fix  it  on  any 
intended  part  of  the  beast  at  a  considerable 
distance,  are  matters  only  to  be  believed  from 
the  repeated  and  concurrent  testimony  of  all  who 
have  frequented  that  country,  and  might  reason- 
ably be  questioned,  did  it  rely  on  a  single  report, 
or  had  it  been  ever  contradicted  or  demed  by  any 
one  who  had  resided  at  Buenos  Ayres. 

The  cattle  which  are  killed  in  the  manner  I  have 
already  observed,  are  slaughtered  only  for  their 
hides  and  tallow,  to  which  sometimes  are  added 
their  tongues,  and  the  rest  of  their  flesh  is  left  to 
potrify,  or  to  be  devoured  by  the  birds  and  wild 
beasts  ;  but  the  greatest  part  of  this  carrion  falls 
to  the  share  of  the  wild  dogs,  of  which  there  are 
immense  numbers  to  be  found  in  that  country. 
They  are  supposed  to  have  been  originally  produced 
by  Spanish  dogs  from  Buenos  Ayres,  who,  allured 
by  the  great  quantity  of  carrion,  and  the  facility 
they  had  by  that  means  of  subsisting,  left  their 
masters,  and  ran  wild  amongst  the  cattle;  for  they 
are  plainly  of  the  breed  of  the  European  dogs,  an 
animal  not  originally  found  in  America.  But  though 
these  dogs  are  said  to  be  some  thousands  in  a  com- 
pany, they  hitherto  neitherdiminish  nor  prevent  the 
increase  of  the  cattle,  not  daring  to  attack  them, 
by  reason  of  the  numbers  which  constantly  feed 
together;  but  contenting  themselves  with  the 
carrion  left  them  by  the  hunters,  and  perhaps 
now  and  then  with  a  few  stragglers  who,  by  acci- 
dents, are  separated  from  the  herd  they  belong  to. 

Besides  the  wild  cattle  which  have  spread  them- 
selves in  such  vast  herds  from  Buenos  Ayres  to- 


wards the  southward,  the  same  country  is  in  like 
manner  furnished  with  horses.  These  too  were 
first  brought  from  Spain,  and  are  also  prodigiously 
increased,  and  run  wild  to  a  much  greater  distance 
than  the  black  cattle :  and  though  many  of  them 
are  excellent,  yet  their  number  makes  them  of 
very  little  value;  the  best  of  them  being  often 
sold,  in  a  country  where  money  is  plenty  and  com- 
modities very  dear,  for  not  more  than  a  dollar  a- 
piece.  It  is  not  as  yet  certain  how  far  to  the  south- 
ward these  herds  of  wild  cattle  and  horses  have 
extended  themselves ;  but  there  is  some  reason  to 
conjecture,  that  stragglers  of  both  kinds  are  to  be 
met  with  very  near  the  Straits  of  Magellan ;  and 
they  will  in  time  doubtless  fill  the  southern  part 
of  this  continent  with  their  breed,  which  cannot 
fail  of  proving  of  considerable  advantage  to  such 
ships  as  may  touch  upon  the  coast ;  for  the  horses 
themselves  are  said  to  be  very  good  eating,  and 
as  such  to  be  preferred  by  some  of  the  Indians 
even  before  the  black  cattle.  But  whatever  plenty 
of  this  kind  may  be  hereafter  found  here,  there  is 
one  material  refreshment  which  this  eastern  side 
of  Patagonia  seems  to  be  very  defective  in,  and 
that  is  fresh  water ;  for  the  land  being  generally 
of  a  nitrous  and  saline  nature,  the  ponds  and 
streams  are  frequently  brackish.  However,  as 
good  water  has  been  found  there,  though  in  small 
quantities,  it  is  not  improbable  but,  on  a  further 
search,  this  inconvenience  may  be  removed. 

Besides  the  cattle  and  horses  which  I  have 
mentioned,  there  are  in  all  parts  of  this  country 
a  good  number  of  vicunnas  or  Peruvian  sheep; 
but  these,  by  reason  of  their  shyness  and  swiftness, 
are  killed  with  difficulty.  On  the  eastern  coast, 
too,  there  abound  immense  quantities  of  seals,  and 
a  vast  variety  of  sea-fowl,  amongst  which  the  most 
remarkable  are  the  penguins  :  they  are  in  size  and 
shape  like  a  goose,  but  instead  of  wings  they  have 
short  stumps  like  fins,  which  are  of  no  use  to  them 
except  in  the  water  ;  their  bills  are  narrow,  like 
that  of  an  albatross,  and  they  stand  and  walk  in 
an  erect  posture.  From  this,  and  their  white 
bellies,  Sir  John  Narborough  has  whimsically 
likened  them  to  little  children  standing  up  in  white 
aprons. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  eastern  coast  (to  which 
I  have  all  along  hitherto  confined  my  relation) 
appear  to  be  but  few,  and  have  rarely  been  seen 
more  than  two  or  three  at  a  time,  by  any  ships 
that  have  touched  here.  We,  during  our  stay 
at  the  port  of  St.  Julian,  saw  none.  However, 
towards  Buenos  Ayres  they  are  sufficiently  nume- 
rous, and  oftentimes  very  troublesome  to  the  Spa- 
niards ;  but  there  the  greater  breadth  and  variety 
of  the  country,  and  a  milder  climate,  yield  them  a 
better  protection ;  for  in  that  place  the  continent  is 
between  three  and  four  hundred  leagues  in  breadth, 
whereas  at  port  St.  Julian  it  is  little  more  than  a 
hundred :  so  that  I  conceive  the  same  Indians, 
that  frequent  the  western  coast  of  Patagonia  and 
the  Straits  of  Magellan,  often  ramble  to  this  side. 
As  the  Indians  near  Buenos  Ayres  exceed  these 
southern  Indians  in  number,  so  they  greatly  sur- 
pass them  in  activity  and  spirit,  and  seem  in  their 
manners  to  be  nearly  allied  to  those  gallant  Chilian 
Indians,  who  have  long  set  the  whole  Spanish 
power  at  defiance,  have  often  ravaged  their  country, 
and  remain  to  this  hour  independent.  For  the 
Indians  about  Buenos  Ayres  have  learnt  to  be 
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excellent  horsemen,  mid  are  ext  remely  expert  in 
the  manag<  merit  of  mil  cutting  weapons,  though 
ignorant  u[  ihe  uneof  fire-arms, which  the  Spaniards 
are  very  fculicitous  to  hem  uut  of  their  hand*.  And 
of  the  vij^.iur  and  resolution  uf  ttie-i>  Indian*,  ill.- 
behaviour-  of  (JreJlana  and  his  followers,  whom  we 
have  fornn  rlv  mentioned,  is  a  memorable  instance. 
Indeed,  were  we  disposed  to  kirn  at  the  alter  sub- 
version of  Lhe  Spaniel]  power  in  America,  no  means 

lagement  ami  assistance  given  to  these  Indians 
,    and  those  of  Chili. 
I         Thus  much  may  suffice  in  relation  to  tne  eastern 

coast  of  Patagonia.  Tin-  western  const  is  of  less 
|     extent ;  and  by  reason  of  the  Andes  which  skirt  it, 

and  stretch  nuiiv  il-wn  t-  the  water,  is  a  very  rocky 
I     and  danger' >un  shore.  However,  I  shall  be  hereafter 

therefore  shall  not  enlarge  thereon  at  thia  time. 
!  But  it  ml>i  be  rememtien.fi,  thai  the  bar  at  the 
j     entrance  is  often  shifting,  and  has  many  holes  in  it. 

The  tide   flows  here   N.  and  S.,  and  at  full  and 

change,  Han  four  fathom. 
I        Wc,  on  our  first  arrival  here,  sent  an  officer  on 
I     shore,  inimier  to  procure  a  quantity  of  salt  for  the 

Use  of  the  squadron,  Sir  John  Narborough  having 
I     observed,  when  hews*  here,  Chat  the  salt  produced 

in  that  pluee  was  very  white  and  good,  and  that  in 
[  February  there  was  enough  of  it  to  till  a  thousand 
j  ships  ;  but  our  officer  returned  with  a  samplo 
!  which  was  very  had,  and  he  told  us,  that  even  of  this 
i  there  was  hut  little  to  be  got :  I  suppose  the  wea- 
I  had  ban  mure  rainy  than  ordinary,  and  hud 


CHAPTER  VII. 

Orrarture  from  Ou  Bar   «f  SI.  Jviitn.  ond  Ikt  pwiogf 

from  Nbniff  to  eirdib  U  Main. 
The  Trjal  being  nearly  refitted,  which  was  our 
principal  occupation  at  thia  bay  of  St.  Julian, 
and  the  sole  occasion  of  our  May,  the  commodore 
thought  ii  niwessary,  as  we  were  now  directly 
bound  for  die  South  Seas  and  the  enemy's  coasts, 
to  regulate  tin- plan -f  his  future  operations:  and, 
therefore,  on  the  24th  of  February,  a  signal  was 


i,-il    u 


held  on  bi  ■  i  ilt.  i  ViiiLirion.atwhich  were  present 
tho  Hono.  ■:i!.le  Edward  Logg,  Captain  Matthew 
hlitohel,  t.  llmioii!':.l>!«  tie-rue  M urrav,  Captain 
David  Oieap,  together  with  Colonel  Mordaunt 
Crachenxh .  commander  of  the  land  force*. 


Mm  proposed, 


lh;u    tl 


attcropt,after  their  arrival  in  theSouth  Seas,  should 
be  the  alt ..  ■!;  of  the  town  and  harbour  of  Haldivia, 
the  principal  frontier  of  the  district  of  Chili ;  Mr. 
Anson  informing  them,  at  the  same  time,  that 
Majesty's  in- 


the  South  Seas,  where  tlie  ships  of  the 
led  and  refitted.  To  this 
proposition  nude  by  the  commodore,  the  council 
unanimously  and  readily  agreed  ;  and  in  conse- 
quence of  this  resolution,  new  instructions  were 
given  to  1  Ii-  e.iptaiiLs  of  the  squadron,  by  wl 
of  sei 


though 


they  were  still  directed,  ii 
make  the  best  of  their  a 


■nj  ■ 


»ith-taii'l- 


St.  Catherine's)  they  were  to  cruise  off  that  island    I 
only  ten  daya  ;  from  whence,  if  not  joined  by  the    | 
commodore,  they  were  to  proceed,  and  cruise  off    i 
the  harbour  of  Haldivia,  making  the  land  between     I 
the  latitudes  of  40"  and  40°  30',  and  taking  care    | 
to  keep  to  the  southward  of  tha  port ;  and,  if  in    i 
fourteen  daya  they  were  not  joined  by  the  wast  of    j 
the  squadron,  they  were  then  to  quit  this  station.    I 
and  to  direct  their  course  to  the  island  of  Jaa 
Fcrnandes,  after   which   they  were   to   regonsl 
their  further  proceedings  by  their  former  order 
The  same  directions  were  also  given  to  the  master 
of  the  Anna  pink,  and  he  was  particularly  instructed 
to  be  very  careful  in  answering  the  signals  mavis 
by  any  sltip  of  the  squadron,  and  likewise  to  destroy 
his  papers  and  orders,  if  he  should  be  ao  u~* — *■ 
nate  as  to  fall  into  the  bands  of  the  enemy 
as  the  separation  of  the  squadron  might  p: 
the  utmost  prejudice  to    His   Majesty's  I 
each  captain  was  ordered  to  give  it  in  charge  to 
the  respective  officers  of  the  watch,  not  to  keep 
their  ship  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  Centurion    , 
than  two  miles,  as  they  would  answer 

Cril  -,  and  if  any  captain  should  find  his  ship 
votid  the  distance  specified,  he  was  to  acquaint 
the  cmniod-ir  with  the  name  of  the  officer,  who 
had  thus  neglected  his  duty. 

These  necessary  regulations  Ijeing  established, 
and  the  Try  al  sloop  com  p  Icted,  the  squadron  weighed 
ou  Friday  the  37th  of  February,  at  seven  in  the 
morning,  and  stood  to  the  sea  ;  the  Gloucester 
indeed  found  a  difficulty  in  purchasing  her  anchor, 
and  was  left  a  considerable  way  a-et  —  " 
the  night  we  fired  several  guns  as  ( 
captain  to  make  sail,  but  he  did  not  come  up  to 
us  till  the  nest  morning,  when  we  found  that  they 
had  been  obliged  to  cut  their  cable,  and  leave 
their  best  bower  behind  them.  At  ten  in  the 
morning,  the  day  after  our  departure,  Wood's 
Mount,  tli.'  highland  ever  St.  Julian,  bore  fr<tfu 
us  N.  by  W.  distant  ten  leagues,  and  we  had  llftv- 
two  fathom  of  water.  And  now  standing  to  the 
southward,  we  had  great  expectation  of  falling  in 
with  Pixatrii's  squadron  ;  for,  doting  our  stay  at 
port  St.  Julian,  there  had  generally  been  hard 
gales  between  the  W.  JJ.  W.  and  S.  W.,  so  that 
we  had  reason  to  conclude  the  Spaniards  had 
gained  no  ground  upon  us  in  tliat  interval.     And 


of  n 


■  with   tl 


had   occasioned  our  cotmnodun 

solicitous  to  prevent  the  aepsrution  of  our  si 

for  lutd  we  been  solely  intent  on  getting  p 

Cape   Horn  in   the  shortest  time,  the  properest 

method  for  this  purpose  w 

ordered  each  ship  to  havt 

way  to  tile  rendesvou 


have  been  to  bare 
le  the  best  of  her 

■aitittg  for  the  rest.1 


•ettlnjt  forth  of  this 

tivlii  site  iml  infirmity 
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From  our  departure  from  St  Julian  to  the  4th 
jf  March,  we  had  little  wind,  with  thick  hazy 
weather,  and  some  rain  ;  and  our  soundings  were 
generally  from  forty  to  fifty  fathom,  with  a  bottom 
of  black  and  grey  sand,  sometimes  intermixed 
with  pebble  stones.  On  the  4th  of  March  we 
were  in  sight  of  Gape  Virgin  Mary,  and  not  more 
then  six  or  seven  leagues  distant  from  it :  this  is 
the  northern  eape  of  the  Straits  of  Magellan  ;  it 
lies  in  the  latitude  of  52°  21'  South,  and  longi- 
tude from  London  71°  44'  West,  and  seems  to 
be  a  low  flat  land,  ending  in  a  point.  Off  this 
Gape  our  depth  of  water  was  from  thirty-five 
to  forty-eight  fathom.  The  afternoon  of  this  day 
was  very  bright  and  clear,  with  small  breezes  of 
wind,  inclinable  to  a  calm,  and  most  of  the  cap- 
tains took  the  opportunity  of  this  favourable 
weather  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  commodore ;  but 
while  they  were  in  company  together,  they  were 
all  greatly  alarmed  by  a  sudden  flame,  which 
bust  oat  on  board  the  Gloucester,  and  which  was 
succeeded  by  a  cloud  of  smoke.  However,  they 
were  soon  relieved  from  their  apprehensions,  by 
receiving  information,  that  the  blast  was  occa- 
sioned bj  a  spark  of  fire  from  the  forge,  lighting 
gunpowder  and  other  combustibles,  which 


on 

an  officer  on  board  was  preparing  for  use,  in  case 
we  should  fall  in  with  the  Spanish  fleet ;  and  that 
it  had  been  extinguished,  without  any  damage  to 
the  ship. 

We  here  found  what  was  constantly  verified  by 
all  our  observations  in  these  high  latitudes,  that 
fair  weather  was  always  of  an  exceeding  short 
duration,  and  that  when  it  was  remarkably  fine, 
it  was  a  certain  presage  of  a  succeeding  storm,  for 
the  calm  and  sunsliine  of  our  afternoon  ended  in 
a  most  turbulent  night,  the  wind  freshening  from 
the  S.W.  as  the  night  come  on,  and  increasing 
its  violence  continually  till  nine  in  the  morning  the 
Dext  day,  when  it  blew  so  hard,  that  we  were 
obliged  to  bring-to  with  the  squadron,  and  to  con- 
tinue under  a  reefed  mizen  till  eleven  at  night, 
having  in  that  time  from  forty-three  to  fifty-seven 
fathom  water,  with  black  sand  and  gravel ;  and 
by  an  observation  we  had  at  noon,  we  concluded 
I  current  had  set  us  twelve  miles  to  the  southward 
of  our  reckoning.  Towards  midnight,  the  wind 
abating,  we  made  sail  again  ;  and  steering  south, 
we  discovered  in  the  morning  for  the  first  timo 
the  land,  called  Terra  del  Fuego,  stretching  from 
AeS.by  W^totbeS.E.byE.  This  indeed  afforded 
as  but  a  very  uncomfortable  prospect,  it  appearing 
of  a  stupendous  height,  covered  every  where  with 
snow.  We  steered  along  this  shore  all  day,  having 
soundings  from  forty  to  fifty  fathom,  with  stones 
and  gravel.  And  as  we  intended  to  pass  through 
Straits  Le  Moire  next  day,  we  lay-to  at  night, 
that  we  might  not  overshoot  them,  and  took  this 
opportunity  to  prepare  ourselves  for  the  tem- 
pestuous climate  we  were  soon  to  be  engaged  in  ; 
with  which  view,  we  employed  ourselves  good  part 
of  the  night  in  bending  an  entire  new  suit  of  sails 
to  the  yards.  At  four  the  next  morning,  being 
the  7th  of  March,  we  made  sail,  and  at  eight  saw 
the  land ;  and  soon  after  we  began  to  open  the 
Straits,  at  which  time  Cape  St  James  bore  from 

declared  themselves  incapable  of  doing  any  duty :  be  im- 
mediately received  an  order,  by  directions  of  tho  Lords 
Justices,  that  they  should  again  be  received  on  board,  and 
i  should  be  <Hrnnlmr&."—Barroto,sLi/t  ofLardAjuon, 


us  E.S.E.,  Cape  St.  Vincent  S.E.byE.,the  middle- 
most 6f  the  Three  Brothers  S.  and  by  W.,  Monte- 
gorda  South,  and  Cape  St.  Bartholomew,  which 
is  the  southermost  point  of  Statenland,  E.S.E  . 
Though  Terra  del  Fuego  had  an  aspect  extremely 
barren  and  desolate,  yet  this  island  of  Statenland 
far  surpasses  it,  in  the  wildness  and  horror  of  its 
appearance :  it  seeming  to  be  entirely  composed 
of  inaccessible  rocta,  without  the  least  mixture  of 
earth  or  monja^Prween  them.  These  rocks  ter- 
minate im^^Knumber  of  ragged  points  which 
spire  up  IwW*  prodigious  height,  and  are  ail  of 
them  covered  with  everlasting  snow  ;  the  points 
themselves  are  on  every  side  surrounded  with 
frightful  precipices,  and  often  overhang  in  a  most 
astonishing  manner  ;  and  the  hills  which  bear 
them  are  generally  separated  from  each  other  by 
narrow  clefts,  which  appeared  as  if  the  country 
had  been  rent  by  earthquakes  ;  for  these  chasms 
are  nearly  perpendicular,  and  extend  through  the 
substance  of  the  main  rocks,  almost  to  their  very 
bottoms :  so  that  nothing  can  be  imagined  more 
savage  and  gloomy,  than  the  whole  aspect  of  this 
coast. 

I  have  above  mentioned,  that  on  the  7  th  of 
March,  in  the  morning,  we  opened  Straits  Le 
Maire,  and  soon  after,  or  about  ten  o'clock,  the 
Pearl  and  the  Tryal  being  ordered  to  keep  a-head 
of  the  squadron,  we  entered  them  with  fair  weather 
and  a  brisk  gale,  and  were  hurried  through  by  the 
rapidity  of  the  tide  in  about  two  hours,  though  they 
are  between  seven  and  eight  leagues  in  length. 
As  these  Straits  are  often  considered  as  the 
boundary  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans, 
and  as  we  presumed  we  had  nothing  now  before 
us  but  an  open  sea,  till  we  should  arrive  on  those 
opulent  coasts  where  all  our  hopes  and  wishec 
centred,  we  could  not  help  nattering  ourselves 
that  the  greatest  difficulty  of  our  passage  was  now 
at  an  end,  and  that  our  most  sanguine  dreams 
were  upon  the  point  of  being  realised  ;  and  hence 
we  indulged  our  imaginations  in  those  romantic 
schemes,  which  the  fancied  possession  of  the 
Chilian  gold  and  Peruvian  silver  might  be  con- 
ceived to  inspire.  These  joyous  ideas  were 
heightened  by  the  brightness  of  the  sky,  and  the 
serenity  of  the  weather,  which  was  indeed  most 
remarkably  pleasing  ;  for  though  tho  winter  was 
now  advancing  apace,  yet  the  morning  of  this  day, 
in  its  brilliancy  and  mildness,  gave  place  to  none 
we  had  seen  since  our  departure  from  England. 
Thus  animated  by  these  delusions,  we  traversed 
these  memorable  Straits,  ignorant  of  the  dreadful 
calamities  that  were  then  impending, and  justready 
to  break  upon  us  ;  ignorant  that  the  time  drew 
near,  when  the  squadron  would  be  separated  never 
to  unite  again,  and  that  this  day  of  our  passage 
was  the  last  cheerful  day  that  the  greatest  part  of 
us  would  ever  live  to  enjoy. 

»  "  On  the  7th  of  March,  I  entered  tho  Straits  Le  Maire 
with  a  favourable  gale  and  fine  weather :  but  had  no 
nooner  got  through  the  Straits  than  I  met  Tory  hard  gales 
of  wind  from  the  high  lands  of  Terra  del  Fuego:  inso- 
much that  I  was  obliged  to  reef  my  courses,  which  con- 
tinued reefed  fifty-eight  days."— Anton' $  official  report. 
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excellent  horsemen,  and  ire  extremely  expert  in 

the  managnneot  of  all  cutting  weapons,  though 
ignomntt  heascof  fire-arms,  wm\Ath«  Spaniards 
■re  very  tolicitous  to  keep  out  of  their  hand*.  And 
of  the  vigour  and  resolution  of  these  Indians,  the 
behaviour  of  Orellana  and  his  followers,  whom  we 
have  formerly  mentioned,  is  a  memorable  instance. 
Indeed,  Were  we  disposed  to  aim  at  the  utter  sub- 
version of  ilie  Spanish  powerin  America,  no  means 
seem  more  probable  to  effect  it,  than  due  encou- 
ragement .r:  I  laslajance  given  to  these  Indians 
and  those  „f  Chili. 

Thus  n>  i:  ■!,  may  suffice  in  relation  to  the  eastern 
coast  of  Patagonia.  Tile  western  coast  is  of  less 
extent ;  and  by  reason  of  the  Andes  which  shirt  it, 
and  stretch  i^uite  down  to  the  water,  isa  very  rocky 
and  dange  n.ua  shore.  However,  I  shall  be  hereafter 
necessitated  to  make  fiirtber  mention  of  it,  and 
therefore  sliall  not  enlarge  thereon  at  this  time. 
But  it  must  be  remembered,  that  the  bar  at  the 

The  tide  Isa  Ikiv  N.' and  S.,  and  at  full  and 
change,  riwa  four  hthom. 

We,  on  our  first  arrival  here,  sent  an  officer  on 
shore,  in  01  ■:.■■■  to  procure  a  quantity  of  salt  for  the 

use  of  the  •  .|„.i.(i- sir  J.jIiu  Nar  borough  having 

Observed,  when  he  was  here,£hat  the  sart  produced 
in  that  pki.-e  was  very  white  and  good,  and  that  in 
February  there  wan  enough  of  it  to  till  a  thousand 

I  ships  ;  but  our  officer  returned  with  a  sample 
which  was  very  bad.  and  he  told  us,  that  even  of  this 

I  there  was  hut  little  to  be  got :  1  suppose  the  wea- 
ther had  been  more  rainy  than  ordinary,  and  had 
destroyed  it. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

Dtfrturt  Jrtm  Ike  Gay   of  SI.  Julitn.  and  Ike  fat—Or 

from  Iknufle  Strain  U  Uairt. 
Tire  Trj il  being  nearly  refitted,  which  was  our 
prinripal  fiecujiai  inn  tit  this  bay  nf  St.  Julian, 
and  the  sole  occasion  of  our  stay,  the  commodore. 
thought  it  necessary,  as  we  were  now  diroetly 
bound  for  the  South  Seas  and  the  enemy's  coasts, 
to  regulate  the  |>bu  of  his  future  "iierations:  and, 
therefore,  on  the  :Mth  of  February,  a  signal  was 
made  for  .ill  captains,  and  a  eotuic.il  of  war  was 
held  on  b<..  >■■)  tie- 1  Vuuirti-ii.iit  «  liich  were  present 


St.  Catherine's)  they  were  to  cruise  off  that  island 
only  ten  days  ;  front  whence,  if  not  joined  by  she 
commodore,  they  were  to  proceed,  and  cruise  off 
the  harbour  of  Baldivia,  making  tlie  bnd  between 
the  latitudes  of  40°  and  4IT  30',  and  taking  care 
to  keep  to  the  southward  of  the  port ;  and,  if  in 
fourteen  days  they  were  not  joined  by  the  rent  of 
the  squadron,  they  were  then  to  quit  this  station, 
and  to  direct  their  course  to  the  island  of  Juan 
Fortuindcs,  after   which   they  were   to    regulate 
their  further  proceedings  by  their  former  orders. 
The  same  directions  were  also  given  to  the  master 
of  the  Anna  pink,  and  ho  was  particularly  instructed 
to  be  very  careful  in  answering  the  nignnli  made 
by  any  ship  of  the  squadron,  and  likewise  to  destroy    ' 
his  papers  and  ordera,  if  be  should  be  »  unfurtu-    I 
nate  aa  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.     And 
as  the  separation  of  the  squadron  might  prove  of    j 
the  utmost  prejudice   to    His   Majesty's  service,    ] 
each  captain  was  ordered  to  give  it  in  charge  to    j 
the  respective  officers  of  the  watch,  not  to  keep    I 
their  ship  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  Centurion    ! 
than  two  miles,  as  they  would  answer  it  at  their    ! 
peril ;  and  if  any  captain   should   And   his   ship 
beyond  the  distance  specifiiMl,  hi:  was  to  acquaint 
the  commodore  with  the  nam  of  die  officer,  who 
had  thus  neglected  bis  duty. 

These  necessary  regulations  being  established, 
and  the  Try  al  sloop  com  |  >  letod,  the  sq  uadron  weighed 
on  Friday  the  27th  of  February,  at  seven  in  the 
morning,  and  stood  to  the  sea  ;  the  Gloucester 
indeed  found  u  difficulty  in  purchasing  her  anchor, 
and  was  left  a  considerable  way  a-alem,  so  that  in 
the  night  wo  fired  several  guns  as  a  signal  to  her 
captain  to  mako  sail,  but  he  did  not  come  up  to 
us  till  the  next  morning,  when  we  found  that  they 
had  been  utilised  to  cut  iheir  cable,  and  leave 
their  best  bower  behind  them.  At  ten  in  the 
morning,  the  itay  after  our  departure,  Wood's 
Mount,  tlie  highland  over  St  Julian,  bore  from 
us  ».  by  W.  distant  ten  le 


the  South  Seas,  should 
and  harbour ol  ltaMivl:i, 
he  district  of  Chili;    Mr. 


n  his  Majesty'* 

port  in  the  South  Sens,  where  the  ships  of  the 
squadron  might  be  careened  and  refitted.  To  this 
proposition  made  by  the  commodore,  tho  council 
nasnimou -.v  and  readily  agreed;  and  iu  conse- 
quence of  ttiis  resolution,  new  instructions  were 
given  to  the  captains  of  the  squadron,  by  which, 
though  they  were  still  directed,  in  case  of  separa- 
tion, to  m  ■'.'■■■  t|lt.  l--r  „f  their  wu>  to  ill.'  island 
of  Noestra  Scnora  del  Socoro,  yet  (notwithstand- 
ing the  anion  they  had  formerly  given  tbem  at 


id  we  had  iiti  s  - 
'landing  to  the 
southward,  »r  hn.l  ^rui  e\j--etat]on  of  falling  in 
|  with  Piiarro's  squadron  ;  for,  during  our  slay  at 
port  Si,  Julian,  there  had  generally  been  hard 
gales  between  the  W.  N.  W.  and  S.  W.,  so  that 
we  had  reason  to  conclude  the  Spaniards  had 
gained  no  ground  upon  us  in  that  interval.  And 
it  won  the  prospect  of  meeting  with  them,  that 
had  occasioned  our  commodore  to  be  so  very 
solicitous  to  prevent  the  separation  of  our  stripe: 
for  Imd  we  been  solely  intent  on  getting  round 
Cape  Horn  in  the  shortest  time,  the  propereat 
method  fur  this  purpose  would  hare  been  to  have 
ordered  each  ship  to  have  made  tlie  best  of  her 
way  to  the  rendezvous,  without  wailing  for  the  rest.1 


ttnnablj  owing,  In  a  anal 


•attrely  u|v>n  llii-m*.-! 
n  shore  two  invalid  officers. 
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From  oor  departure  from  St  Julian  to  the  4th 
rf  March,  we  had  little  wind,  with  thick  hazy 
weather,  and  some  rain ;  and  our  soundings  were 
generally  from  forty  to  fifty  fathom,  with  a  bottom 
of  black  and  grey  sand,  sometimes  intermixed 
with  pebble  stones.  On  the  4th  of  March  we 
were  in  sight  of  Gape  Virgin  Mary,  and  not  more 
than  six  or  seven  leagues  distant  from  it :  this  is 
the  northern  cape  of  the  Straits  of  Magellan  ;  it 
bes  in  the  latitude  of  52°  21'  South,  and  longi- 
tude from  London  71°  44'  West,  and  seems  to 
be  a  low  flat  land,  ending  in  a  point.  Off  this 
Gape  our  depth  of  water  was  from  thirty-five 
to  forty-eight  fathom.  The  afternoon  of  this  day 
was  very  bright  and  clear,  with  small  breezes  of 
wind,  inclinable  to  a  calm,  and  most  of  the  cap- 
tains took  the  opportunity  of  this  favourable 
weather  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  commodore ;  but 
while  they  were  in  company  together,  they  were 
all  greatly  alarmed  by  a  sudden  flame,  which 
bant  oat  on  board  the  Gloucester,  and  which  was 
saeeeeded  by  a  cloud  of  smoke.  However,  they 
were  soon  relieved  from  their  apprehensions,  by 
receiving  information,  that  the  blast  was  occa- 
sioned bj  a  spark  of  fire  from  the  forge,  lighting 
on  some  gunpowder  and  other  combustibles,  which 
an  officer  on  board  was  preparing  for  use,  in  case 
we  should  fall  in  with  the  Spanish  fleet ;  and  that 
it  had  been  extinguished,  without  any  damage  to 
the  ship. 

We  here  found  what  was  constantly  verified  by 
all  our  observations  in  these  high  latitudes,  that 
fair  weather  was  always  of  an  exceeding  short 
duration,  and  that  when  it  was  remarkably  fine, 
it  was  a  certain  presage  of  a  succeeding  storm,  for 
the  calm  and  sunshine  of  our  afternoon  ended  in 
a  vjoet  turbulent  night,  the  wind  freshening  from 
toe  S.W.  as  the  night  come  on,  and  increasing 
its  violence  continually  till  nine  in  the  morning  the 
next  day,  when  it  blew  so  hard,  that  we  were 
•bliged  to  bring-to  with  the  squadron,  and  to  con- 
tinue under  a  reefed  mizen  till  eleven  at  night, 
having  in  that  time  from  forty-three  to  fifty-seven 
fathom  water,  with  black  sand  and  gravel ;  and 
by  an  observation  we  had  at  noon,  we  concluded 
I  current  had  set  us  twelve  miles  to  the  southward 
of  our  reckoning.  Towards  midnight,  the  wind 
abating,  we  made  sail  again  ;  and  steering  south, 
we  discovered  in  the  morning  for  the  first  time 
the  land,  called  Terra  del  Fuego,  stretching  from 
tbeS-by  W^totbeS.E.byE.  This  indeed  afforded 
as  but  a  very  uncomfortable  prospect,  it  appearing 
of  a  stupendous  height,  covered  every  where  with 
snow.  We  steered  along  this  shore  all  day,  having 
soundings  from  forty  to  fifty  fathom,  with  stones 
and  gravel.  And  as  we  intended  to  pass  through 
Straits  Le  Moire  next  day,  we  lay-to  at  night, 
that  we  might  not  overshoot  them,  and  took  this 
opportunity  to  prepare  ourselves  for  the  tem- 
pestuous climate  we  were  soon  to  be  engaged  in  ; 
with  which  view,  we  employed  ourselves  good  part 
of  the  night  in  bending  an  entire  new  suit  of  sails 
to  the  yards.  At  four  the  next  morning,  being 
me  7th  of  March,  we  made  sail,  and  at  eight  saw 
the  land ;  and  soon  after  we  began  to  open  the 
Straits,  at  which  time  Cape  St  James  bore  from 

declared  themselves  incapable  of  doing  any  duty :  bo  im- 
mediately received  an  order,  by  directions  of  tho  Lords 
Jastkaas,  that  they  should  again  be  received  on  board,  and 
i  afemMbe<liamiaaed.M— £arrow'#Z.iA  o/LordAnson. 


us  E.S.E.,  Cape  St.  Vincent  S.E.byE.,the  middle- 
most Of  the  Three  Brothers  S.  and  by  W.,  Monte- 
gorda  South,  and  Cape  St.  Bartholomew,  which 
is  the  southermost  point  of  Statenland,  E.S.E . 
Though  Terra  del  Fucgo  had  an  aspect  extremely 
barren  and  desolate,  yet  this  island  of  Statenland 
far  surpasses  it,  in  the  wildness  and  horror  of  its 
appearance :  it  seeming  to  be  entirely  composed 
of  inaccessible  rocta,  without  the  least  mixture  of 
earth  or  mojijs^Prween  them.  These  rocks  ter- 
minate in^^^pnumber  of  ragged  points  which 
spire  up  law*  prodigious  height,  and  are  all  of 
them  covered  with  everlasting  snow  ;  the  points 
themselves  are  on  every  side  surrounded  with 
frightful  precipices,  and  often  overhang  in  a  most 
astonishing  manner  ;  and  the  hills  which  bear 
them  are  generally  separated  from  each  other  by 
narrow  clefts,  which  appeared  as  if  the  country 
had  been  rent  by  earthquakes  ;  for  these  chasms 
are  nearly  perpendicular,  and  extend  through  the 
substance  of  the  main  rocks,  almost  to  their  very 
bottoms :  so  that  nothing  can  be  imagined  more 
savage  and  gloomy,  than  the  whole  aspect  of  this 
coast. 

I  have  above  mentioned,  that  on  the  7  th  of 
March,  in  the  morning,  we  opened  Straits  Le 
Maire,  and  soon  after,  or  about  ten  o'clock,  the 
Pearl  and  the  Tryal  being  ordered  to  keep  a-head 
of  the  squadron,  we  entered  them  with  fair  weather 
and  a  brisk  gale,  and  were  hurried  through  by  the 
rapidity  of  the  tide  in  about  two  hours,  though  they 
are  between  seven  and  eight  leagues  in  length. 
As  these  Straits  are  often  considered  as  the 
boundary  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans, 
and  as  we  presumed  we  had  nothing  now  before 
us  but  an  open  sea,  till  we  should  arrive  on  those 
opulent  coasts  where  all  our  hopes  and  wishee 
centred,  we  could  not  help  nattering  ourselves 
that  the  greatest  difficulty  of  our  passage  was  now 
at  an  end,  and  that  our  most  sanguine  dreams 
were  upon  the  point  of  being  realised  ;  and  hence 
we  indulged  our  imaginations  in  those  romantic 
schemes,  which  the  fancied  possession  of  the 
Chilian  gold  and  Peruvian  silver  might  be  con- 
ceived to  inspire.  These  joyous  ideas  were 
heightened  by  the  brightness  of  the  sky,  and  the 
serenity  of  the  weather,  which  was  indeed  most 
remarkably  pleasing  ;  for  though  the  winter  was 
now  advancing  apace,  yet  the  morning  of  this  day, 
in  its  brilliancy  and  mildness,  gave  place  to  none 
we  had  seen  since  our  departure  from  England. 
Thus  animated  by  these  delusions,  we  traversed 
these  memorable  Straits,  ignorant  of  the  dreadful 
calamities  that  were  then  impending, and  justrcady 
to  break  upon  us  ;  ignorant  that  the  time  drew 
near,  when  the  squadron  would  bo  separated  never 
to  unite  again,  and  that  this  day  of  our  passage 
was  the  last  cheerful  day  that  the  greatest  part  of 
us  would  ever  live  to  enjoy. 

i  ••  On  the  7th  of  March,  I  entered  tho  Straits  Le  Maire 
with  a  favourable  gale  and  fine  weather ;  but  had  no 
sooner  got  through  the  Straits  than  I  met  very  hard  gales 
of  wind  from  the  high  hinds  of  Terra  del  Fuego:  inso- 
much that  I  was  obliged  to  reef  my  courses,  which  con- 
tinued reefed  fifty-eight  days."— Anton' $  official  report. 
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|   extent  i  *      b 


The  tide  flo« 


excellent  horsemen,  and  are  extremely  expert  in 
the  mm.'  snent  of  all  cutting  weapons,  though 
ignorant  uf  1  lis  use  of  fire-arms,  which  the  Spaniards 
in  very  tulioitous  to  keep  out  of  their  hands.  And 
of  the  valour  and  resolution,  of  these  Indians,  the 
behaviour  of  Orellana  and  his  followers,  whom  wo 
lure  formerly  mentioned,  is  a  memorable  instance. 
I  Indeed,  Were  we  disposed  to  aim  at  the  utter  sub- 
version of  the  Spi.ni.-li  [■■■"-■■r  in  America,  no  means 
seem  more  probable  to  effect  it,  than  due  encou- 
ragement ud  ■ashtsMa  given  to  these  Indians 
,    mod  those  uf  Chili. 

I  Thus,  much  may  suffice  in  relation  lo  tne  eastern 
>t  of  Patagonia.  The  western  coast  is  or  less 
snt ;  ■  ml  by  reason  of  the  Andes  wliich  skirt  it, 
and  stretch  i(uin-  i.lnwu  in  Ule  water,  is  a  very  rocky 
snd  dangerous  shun,  However,  I  shall  !«■  hereafter 
neceaaitat,  -J  to  make  further  mention  of  it,  and 
therefore  shall  not  enlarge  thereon  at  this  time. 
But  it  must  l«-  rem. 'inhered,  that  the  bar  at  the 
is  often  shifting,  and  has  many  holes  in  it. 
here  N.  and  S.,  and  at  full  nod 
Change,  rises  four  fathom. 

We,  on  our  first  arrival  here,  sent  an  officer  on 

shore,  in  i  [■:■!■  i..  pnenn  a  nnaWty  of  salt  fur  the 

use  of  the  «,|u,i<lreii,  Sir  John  Narborough  having 

|    observed,  when  he  was  here,  that  the  sah  produced 

I    in  that  place  was  very  white  and  good,  anil  that  in 

February  there  »a»  enough  of  it  to  fill  a  thousand 

,    ships  ;    bin  our  officer  returned   with  a  sample 

1     which  was  very  hod,' and  he  told  us,  tluit  eveu  of  tliis 

;     there  was .  but 'lit  tie  to  liegot i  I  suppose  the  weu- 

i     destroyed  it. 

CHAPTER  VII. 
Dtrarturt  Jrnm  Ou  li.iy  uf  ST.  JkUn.  nnd  Ikr  ,-uiw*- 

.  The  Tryal  being  nearly  refitted,  which  was  our 
I  principal  occupation  at  thia  hay  of  St.  Julian, 
I  and  the  tola  occasion  of  our  stay,  tho  commodore 
|  thought  it  necessary,  as  we  were  now  directly 
bound  for  the  South  Seas  and  the  enemy's  coasts, 
!  to  rogulat.'  the  plan  of  hi*  future  operations;  and, 
24th  of  February',  a  signal  mu 
or  an  captains,  and  a  council  of  war  was 


hiehwcroii 

Hodoii nil ile  Edward  Lcgg,  Captain  Mi 
Mitcbel,  the  Honourable  tieorge  Mu 


httll- 


„._,,  Captain 
together  with  Colonel  Mordaunt 
nander  of  tho  land  force*.  At 
Lnson  proposed,  that  their  first 
'arrival  in  the  South  Seas,  should 
e  town  and  harbour  of  Baldwin, 
ier  of  tho  district  of  Chili;  Mr. 
them,  at  the  same  time,  that 
contained  in  his  Majesty's  in- 


port  in  the  South  Sean,  whore  the  ships  of  tho 
squadron  ;, light  be  careened  and  refitted.    To  this 

proposition  uimir:  l.y  the  c nil.  .lore,  the  council 

troatiimou  !v  and  readily  agreed ;  and  in  conse- 
quence of  this  resolution,  new  instructions  were 
given  to  the  captains  of  the  squadron,  by  which, 
though  they  wiv  still  ilirectod,  in  case  of  separa- 
tion, to  nana  the  best  of  their  way  to  tho  island 
of  Nueatra  Sonera  del  Socora,yet  (notwithstand- 
ing the  orders  they  had  formerly  given  them  at 


St.  Catherine's)  [hey  were  to  cruise  off  that  island  j 
only  ten  days  ;  from  whence,  if  not  joined  by  the  . 
commodore,  they  were  to  proceed,  and  crose  off  , 
the  harbour  of  Baldivia,  making  the  land  between 
'  ■■)'  30'  and  taking  a 
f  - 
days  they  were  not 
the  squadron,  they  were  then  to  qui  uus  naoon, 
and  to  direct  their  course  to  the  island  of  Jaaa 
Fcraandes,  after  which  they  were  to  regulate 
their  further  proceedings  by  their  former  orders. 
The  same  directions  were  also  given  to  the  master 
of  the  Anna  pink,  and  he  was  particularly  instructed 
to  be  very  careful  in  answe  ring  the  signals  made 
by  any  fillip  of  the  squadron,  anil  likewise  to  destroy 
his  papers  and  orders,  if  he  should  be  so  unfortu- 
nate as  to  fiill  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  And 
as  the  separation  of  the  squadron  might  prove  of 
the  utmost  prejudice  to  His  Majesty's  service, 
eaeb  captain  was  ordered  to  give  it  in  charge  to 
the  respective  officers  of  the  watch,  not  to  keep  | 
their  ship  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  Centurion 
than  two  miles,  as  they  wonld  answer  it  at  their 
peril  ;  and  if  any  captain  should  find  his  ship 
beyond  the  distance  specified,  he  wait  to  acquaint 
th'.  e"mtiiud'ir»  v^  it  li  the  name  of  the  officer,  who 
had  thus  neglected  his  duty. 

These  necessary  regulations  being  established, 
:i.n>]  ill.  Ti-yal  !•!'"■  |"  .■■  mi  |  •  let  ed,  the  squadron  weighed 
on  Friday  the  27th  uf  February,  at  seven  in  the 
— f'IT""Ki  ii»J  stood  to  tho  sea;  the  Gloucester 
indeed  found  a  difficulty  m  purchasing  her  anchor, 
and  was  left  a  considerable  way  a-stern,  so  that  in 
the  night  we  fired  several  guns  aa  a  signal  to  her 
captain  to  make  sail,  but  he  did  not  come  up  to 
us  till  the  next  morning,  when  we  found  that  they 
had  been  obliged  to  cut  their  cable,  and  leave 
tbeir  best  bower  behind  them.      At  ten  in  the 

rniiiij,  tin     day    after  our  departure,  Wood's 

Mniiiii,  the  highland  over  St.  Julian,  bore  from 
us  N.  by  W.  distant  ten  leagues,  and  we  had  fifty- 
two  fathom  of  water.  And  now  standing  to  the 
southward,  we  hud  great  expectation  of  falling  in 
with  Pirarrn's  squadron  ;  for,  during  our  stay  at 
port  St.  Julian,  there  had  generally  been  hard 
gales  between  the  W.  N.  W.  and  S.  W.,  so  thai 
we  had  reason  to  conclude  the  Spaniards  had 
gained  no  ground  upon  us  iu  that  interval.  And 
it  wua  tile  prospect  of  meeting  with  them,  that 
had  occasioned  our  commodore  to  be  so  ierj 
solicitous  to  prevent  the  separation  of  our  ships: 
for  lind  we  been  sole!)  intent  on  getting  round 
Cupe  Horn  in  the  shortest  time,  the  pmperest 
method  for  this  purpose  would  hsve  been  to  have 
ordered  each  ship  to  have  made  the  best  of  her 
ituytii  tin'  rcndi-zvuii!'.  without  waitiiigr.il- the  rest.1 
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From  our  departure  from  St.  Julian  to  the  4th 
rf  March,  we  had  little  wind,  with  thick  hazy 
weather,  and  some  rain ;  and  our  soundings  were 
generally  from  forty  to  fifty  fathom,  with  a  bottom 
of  black  and  grey  sand,  sometimes  intermixed 
with  pebble  stones.  On  the  4th  of  March  we 
were  in  sight  of  Cape  Virgin  Mary,  and  not  more 
then  six  or  seven  leagues  distant  from  it :  this  is 
the  northern  cape  of  the  Straits  of  Magellan  ;  it 
net  in  the  latitude  of  52°  21'  South,  and  longi- 
tude from  London  71°  44'  West,  and  seems  to 
be  a  low  flat  land,  ending  in  a  point.  Off  this 
Gape  our  depth  of  water  was  from  thirty-fire 
to  forty-eight  fathom.  The  afternoon  of  this  day 
was  very  bright  and  clear,  with  small  breezes  of 
wind,  inclinable  to  a  calm,  and  most  of  the  cap- 
tains took  the  opportunity  of  this  favourable 
weather  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  commodore ;  but 
while  they  were  in  company  together,  they  were 
all  greatly  alarmed  by  a  sudden  flame,  wluch 
buret  out  on  board  the  Gloucester,  and  which  was 
saeeeeded  by  a  cloud  of  smoke.  However,  they 
were  soon  relieved  from  their  apprehensions,  by 
raeshing  information,  that  the  blast  was  occa- 
sioned by  a  spark  of  fire  from  the  forge,  lighting 
on  some  gunpowder  and  other  combustibles,  which 
an  officer  on  board  was  preparing  for  use,  in  case 
we  should  mil  in  with  the  Spanish  fleet ;  and  that 
it  had  been  extinguished,  without  any  damage  to 
the  ship. 

We  here  found  what  was  constantly  verified  by 
all  oar  observations  in  these  high  latitudes,  that 
fair  weather  was  always  of  an  exceeding  short 
deration,  and  that  when  it  was  remarkably  fine, 
H  was  a  certain  presage  of  a  succeeding  storm,  for 
the  calm  and  sunshine  of  our  afternoon  ended  in 
a  most  turbulent  night,  the  wind  freshening  from 

[  the  S.W.  as  the  night  come  on,  and  increasing 
its  violence  continually  till  nine  in  the  morning  the 

•  next  day,  when  it  blew  so  hard,  that  we  were 
obliged  to  bring-to  with  the  squadron,  and  to  con- 
tinue under  a  reefed  mizen  till  eleven  at  night, 
having  in  that  time  from  forty-three  to  fifty-seven 
fathom  water,  with  black  sand  and  gravel  ;  and 

1  by  an  observation  we  had  at  noon,  we  concluded 
a  current  had  set  us  twelve  miles  to  the  southward 
of  oar  reckoning.  Towards  midnight,  the  wind 
abating,  we  made  sail  again  ;  and  steering  south, 

1  we  discovered  in  the  morning  for  the  first  time 

1  the  land,  called  Terra  del  Fuego,  stretching  from 

:  tfeeS.by  W.,totbeS.E.byE.  This  indeed  afforded 
ns  but  a  very  uncomfortable  prospect,  it  appearing 
of  a  stupendous  height,  covered  every  where  with 
snow.  We  steered  along  this  shore  all  day,  having 
soundings  from  forty  to  fifty  fathom,  with  stones 
and  gravel.  And  as  we  intended  to  pass  through 
Straits  Le  Moire  next  day,  we   lay-to  at  night, 

!  that  we  might  not  overshoot  them,  and  took  this 
opportunity  to  prepare  ourselves  for  the  tem- 
pestuous climate  we  were  soon  to  t>e  engaged  in  ; 

,   with  which  view,  we  employed  ourselves  good  part 

!  of  the  night  in  bending  an  entire  new  suit  of  sails 
to  the  yards.     At  four  the  next  morning,  being 

|   the  7th  of  March,  we  made  sail,  and  at  eight  saw 

-  the  land  ;  and  soon  after  we  began  to  open  the 
'   Straits,  at  which  time  Cape  St.  James  bore  from 

-  declared  themselves  incapable  of  doing  any  duty :  he  im- 
i  mediately  received  an  order,  by  directions  of  the  Lords 
i    Jastlooa,  that  they  should  again  be  received  on  board,  and 

should  be  dismissed."— -JSarrowVX- (A  of  Lord  Anton, 


us  E.S.E.,Cape  St.  Vincent  S.E.  by  E.,  the  middle- 
most 6f  the  Three  Brothers  S.  and  by  W.,  Monte- 
gorda  South,  and  Cape  St.  Bartholomew,  which 
is  the  southernmost  point  of  Statenland,  E.S.E  . 
Though  Terra  del  Fuego  had  an  aspect  extremely 
barren  and  desolate,  yet  this  island  of  Statenland 
far  surpasses  it,  in  the  wildness  and  horror  of  its 
appearance :  it  seeming  to  be  entirely  composed 
of  inaccessible  roclu,  without  the  least  mixture  of 
earth  or  moujffcHrween  them.  These  rocks  ter- 
minate in^^^^number  of  ragged  points  which 
spire  up  iMT  prodigious  height,  and  are  all  of 
them  covered  with  everlasting  snow  ;  the  points 
themselves  are  on  every  side  surrounded  with 
frightful  precipices,  and  often  overhang  in  a  most 
astonishing  manner  ;  and  the  hills  which  bear 
them  are  generally  separated  from  each  other  by 
narrow  clefts,  which  appeared  as  if  the  country 
had  been  rent  by  earthquakes  ;  for  these  chasms 
are  nearly  perpendicular,  and  extend  through  the 
substance  of  the  main  rocks,  almost  to  their  very 
bottoms :  so  that  nothing  can  be  imagined  more 
savage  and  gloomy,  than  the  whole  aspect  of  this 
coast. 

I  have  above  mentioned,  that  on  the  7th  of 
March,  in  the  morning,  we  opened  Straits  Le 
Maire,  and  soon  after,  or  about  ten  o'clock,  the 
Pearl  and  the  Tryal  being  ordered  to  keep  a-head 
of  the  squadron,  we  entered  them  with  fair  weather 
and  a  brisk  gale,  and  were  hurried  through  by  the 
rapidity  of  the  tide  in  about  two  hours,  though  they 
are  between  seven  and  eight  leagues  in  length. 
As  these  Straits  are  often  considered  as  the 
boundary  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans, 
and  as  we  presumed  we  had  nothing  now  before 
us  but  an  open  sea,  till  we  should  arrive  on  those 
opulent  coasts  where  all  our  hopes  and  wishec 
centred,  wc  could  not  help  flattering  ourselves 
that  the  greatest  difficulty  of  our  passage  was  now 
at  an  end,  and  that  our  most  sanguine  dreams 
were  upon  the  point  of  being  realised  ;  and  hence 
we  indulged  our  imaginations  in  those  romantic 
schemes,  which  the  fancied  possession  of  the 
Chilian  gold  and  Peruvian  silver  might  be  con- 
ceived to  inspire.  These  joyous  ideas  were 
heightened  by  the  brightness  of  the  sky,  and  the 
serenity  of  the  weather,  which  was  indeed  most 
remarkably  pleasing  ;  for  though  the  winter  was 
now  advancing  apace,  yet  the  morning  of  this  day, 
in  its  brilliancy  and  mildness,  gave  place  to  none 
we  had  seen  since  our  departure  from  England. 
Thus  animated  by  these  delusions,  we  traversed 
these  memorable  Straits,  ignorant  of  the  dreadful 
calamities  that  were  then  impending,  and  just  ready 
to  break  upon  us  ;  ignorant  that  the  tune  drew 
near,  when  the  squadron  would  be  separated  never 
to  unite  again,  and  that  this  day  of  our  passage 
was  the  last  cheerful  day  that  the  greatest  part  of 
us  would  ever  live  to  enjoy. 

»  "  On  the  7th  of  March,  I  entered  the  Straits  Le  Maire 
with  a  favourable  gale  and  flno  weather ;  bnt  had  no 
Hooner  got  through  the  Straits  than  I  met  very  hard  gales 
of  wind  from  the  high  lands  of  Terra  del  Fuego:  inso- 
much that  I  was  obliged  to  reef  my  courses,  which  con- 
tinued reefed  fifty-eight  days.**— A nton't  official  report. 
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CHAPTER  VIIT. 

F/vhi  Straits  Le  Maire  to  Cape  Fair. 

Wk  had  scarcely  reached  the  southern  extre- 
mity of  the  Straits  of  Le  Maire,  when  our  flattering 
hopes  were  instantly  lost  in  the  apprehensions  of 
immediate  destruction  :  for  before  the  sternmost 
ships  of  the  squadron  were  clear  of  the  Straits, 
the  serenity  of  the  sky  was  suddenly  changed,  and 
gave  us  all  the  presages  of  an  impending  storm  ; 
and  immediately  the  wind  shifted  to  the  south* 
ward,  and  blew  in  such  violent  squalls,  that  we 
were  obliged  to  hand  our  top-sails,  and  reef  our 
main-sail:  the  tide  too,  which  had  hitherto  favour- 
ed us,  now  turned  against  us,  and  drove  us  to  the 
eastward  with  prodigious  rapidity,  so  that  we  were 
in  great  anxiety  for  the  Wager  and  the  Anna  pink, 
the  two  sternmost  vessels,  fearing  they  would  be 
dashed  to  pieces  against  the  shore  of  Staten-land  ; 
nor  were  our  apprehensions  without  foundation, 
for  it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  they  escaped. 
And  now  the  whole  squadron,  instead  of  pursuing 
their  intended  course  to  the  S.W.  were  uriveu  to 
the  eastward,  by  the  united  force  of  the  storm  and 
of  the  currents  ;  so  that  next  day  in  the  morning 
we  found  ourselves  near  seven  leagues  to  the  east- 
ward of  Staten-land,  which  then  bore  from  us 
N.W.  The  violence  of  the  current  which  had  set 
us  with  so  much  precipitation  to  the  eastward, 
together  with  the  force  and  constancy  of  the 
westerly  winds,  soon  taught  us  to  consider  the 
doubling  of  Cape  Horn  as  an  enterprise  that 
might  prove  too  mighty  for  our  efforts,  though 
some  amongst  us  had  lately  treated  the  difficulties 
which  former  voyagers  were  said  to  have  met 
with  in  this  undertaking,  as  little  better  than 
chimerical,  and  had  supposed  them  to  arise  rather 
from  timidity  and  unskilfulness,  than  from  the 
real  embarrassments  of  the  winds  and  seas  ;  but 
we  were  severely  couvinced,  that  these  censures 
were  rash  and  ill  grounded :  for  the  distresses 
with  which  we  struggled,  during  the  three  suc- 
ceeding months,  will  not  easily  be  paralleled  in  the 
relation  of  any  former  naval  expedition.  This 
will,  1  doubt  not,  be  readily  allowed  by  those  who 
shall  carefully  peruse  the  ensuing  narration. 

From  the  storm  which  came  on  before  we  had 
well  got  clear  of  Straits  Le  Maire,  we  had  a  con- 
tinual succession  of  such  tempestuous  weather, 
as  surprised  the  oldest  and  most  experienced 
mariners  on  board,  and  obliged  them  to  confess, 
that  what  they  had  hitherto  called  storms  were 
inconsiderable  gales,  compared  with  the  violence 
of  these  winds,  which  raised  such  short,  and  at 
the  same  time  such  mountainous  waves,  as  greatly 
surpassed  in  danger  all  seas  known  in  any  other 
part  of  the  globe  :  and  it  was  not  without  great 
reason,  that  this  unusual  appearance  filled  us  with 
continual  terror  ;  for  had  any  one  of  these  waves 
broke  fairly  over  us,  it  must,  in  'all  probability, 
have  sent  us  to  the  bottom.  Nor  did  we  escape 
with  terror  only  ;  for  the  sliip  rolling  incessantly 
gun  wale- to,  gave  us  such  quick  and  violent  mo- 
tions, that  the  men  were  in  perpetual  danger  of 
being  dashed  to  pieces  against  the  decks,  or  sides 
of  the  ship.  And  though  wc  were  extremely  care- 
ful to  secure  ourselves  from  these  shocks,  by 
grasping  some  fixed  body,  yet  many  of  our  people 


were  forced  from  their  hold ;  some  of  whom  were 
killed,  and  others  greatly  injured  ;  in  particular, 
one  of  our  best  seamen  was  canted  overboard  and 
drowned,  another  dislocated  his  neck,  a  third  was 
thrown  into  the  main-hold  and  broke  his  thigh, 
and  one  of  our  boatswain's  mates  broke  his  collar- 
bone twice  ;  not  to  mention  many  other  accidents 
of  the  same  kind.  These  tempests,  so  dreadful 
in  themselves,  though  unattended  by  any  other  un- 
favourable circumstance,  were  yet  rendered  more 
mischievous  to  us  by  their  inequality,  and  the 
deceitful  intervals  which  they  at  sometimes  afford- 
ed ;  for  though  we  were  oftentimes  obliged  to  lie- 
to  «for  days  together  under  a  reefed  mizen,  and 
were  sometimes  reduced  to  lie  at  the  mercy  of  the 
waves  under  our  bare  poles,  yet  now  and  then  we 
ventured  to  make  sail  with  our  courses  double- 
reefed  ;  and  the  weather  proving  more  tolerable, 
would  perhaps  encourage  us  to  set  our  top-sails  ; 
after  which,  the  wind,  without  any  previous  notice, 
would  return  upon  us  with  redoubled  force,  and 
would  in  an  instant  tear  bur  sails  from  the  yards. 
And  that  no  circumstance  might  be  wanting  which 
could  aggrandize  our  distress,  these  blasts  gene- 
rally brought  with  them  a  great  quantity  of  snow 
and  sleet,  which  cased  our  rigging,  and  froze  our 
sails,  thereby  rendering  them  and  our  cordage 
brittle,  and  apt  to  snap  upon  the  slightest  strain; 
adding  great  difficulty  and  labour  to  the  working 
of  the  ship,  benumbing  the  limbs  of  our  people, 
and  making  them  incapable  of  exerting  themselves 
with  their  usual  activity,  and  even  disabling  many 
of  them,  by  mortifying  their  toes  and  fingers.  It 
were  indeed  endless  to  enumerate  the  various  dis- 
asters of  different  kinds  which  befel  us  ;  and  I 
shall  only  mention  the  most  material,  which  will 
sufficiently  evince  the  calamitous  condition  of  the 
whole  squadron,  during  the  course  of  this  navigation. 

It  was  on  the  7th  of  March,  as  has  been  already 
observed,  that  we  passed  Straits  Le  Maire,  and 
were  immediately  afterwards  driven  to  the  east- 
ward by  a  violent  storm,  and  the  force  of  the  cur- 
rent which  set  that  way..  For  the  four  or  five 
succeeding  days  we  had  hard  gales  of  wind  from 
the  same  quarter,  with  a  most  prodigious  swell ; 
so  that  though  wo  stood,  during  all  that  time, 
towards  the  S.W.,  yet  we  had  no  reason  to 
imagine  we  had  made  any  way  to  the  westward. 
In  this  interval  we  had  frequent  squalls  of  rain 
and  snow,  and  shipped  great  quantities  of  water  ; 
after  which,  for  three  or  four  days,  though  the 
seas  ran  mountains  high,  yet  the  weather  was 
rather  more  moderate  :  but,  on  the  lbth,  we  had 
again  strong  gales  of  wind  with  extreme  cold,  and 
at  midnight  the  main  top-sail  split,  and  one  of  the 
straps  of  the  main  dead-eyes  broke.  From  hence, 
to  the  23rd,  the  weather  was  more  favourable, 
though  often  intermixed  with  rain  and  sleet,  and 
some  hard  gales  ;  but,  as  the  waves  did  not  sub- 
side, the  ship,  by  labouring  in  this  lofty  sea,  was 
now  grown  so  loose  in  her  upper  works,  that  she 
let  in  the  water  at  every  seam,  so  that  every  part 
within  board  was  constantly  exposed  to  the  sea- 
water,  and  scarcely  any  of  the  officers  ever  lay  in 
dry  beds.  Indeed"  it  was  very  rare,  that  two  nights 
ever  passed  without  many  of  them  being  driven 
from  their  beds,  by  the  deluge  of  water  tliat  came 
upon  them. 

On  the  23rd,  we  had  a  most  violent  storm  of 
wind,  hail,  and  rain,  with  a  very  great  sea  ;  and 
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though  we  handed  the  main  top-sail  before  the 
height  of  the  squall,  yet  we  found  the  yard  sprung; 
rod  soon  after  the  foot  rope  of  the  main-sail  break- 
ing, the  mam-sail  itself  split  instantly  to  rags,  and, 
in  spite  of  our  endeavours  to  save  it,  much  the 
greater  part  of  it  was  blown  overboard.    On  this 
the  commodore  made  the  signal  for  the  squadron 
to  bring-to  ;  and  the  storm  at  length  flattening  to 
a  eahn,  we  had  an  opportunity  of  getting  down  our 
main  top-sail  yard  to  put  the  carpenters  at  work 
upon  H,  and  of  repairing  our  rigging  ;  after  which, 
having  bent  a  new  main-sail,  we  got  under  sail 
again  with  a  moderate  breeze  ;  but  in  less  than 
twenty-four  hours  we  were  attacked  by  another 
storm  still  more  furious  than  the  former  ;  for  it 
proved  a  perfect  hurricane,  and  reduced  us  to  the 
necessity  of  lying-to  under  our  bare  poles.     As  our 
ship  kept  the  wind  better  than  any  of  the  rest,  we 
were  obliged  in  the  afternoon  to  wear  ship,  in  order 
to  join  the  squadron  to  the  leeward,  which  other- 
wise we  should  have  been  in  danger  of  losing  in 
u\e  night :  and  as  we  dared  not  venture  any  sail 
abroad,  we  were  obliged  to  make  use  of  an  expe- 
dient, which  answered   our   purpose  ;   this  was 
putting  the  helm  a-weather,  and  manning  the  fore- 
shronds  :  but  though  this  method  proved  success- 
ful for  the  end  intended,  yet  in  the  execution  of  it 
one  of  our  ablest  seamen  was  canted  overboard  ; 
and  notwithstanding  the  prodigious  agitation  of  the 
waves,  we  perceived  that  he  swam  very  strong, 
and  it  was  with  the  utmost  concern  that  we  found 
ourselves  incapable  of  assisting  him  ;  and  we  were 
the  more  grieved  at  his  unhappy  fate,  since  we  lost 
sight  of  him  struggling  with  the  waves,  and  con- 
ceived, from  the  manner  in  which  he  swam,  that 
he  might  continue  sensible,  for  a  considerable  time 
longer,  of  the  horror  attending  his  irretrievable 
situation.1 

Before  this  last  mentioned  storm  was  quite 
abated,  we  found  two  of  our  main-shrouds  and  one 
mizen-shroud  broke,  all  which  we  knotted,  and 
set  up  immediately  ;  and  from  hence  we  had  an 
interval  of  three  or  four  days  less  tempestuous 
than  usual,  but  accompanied  with  a  thick  fog,  in 
which  we  were  obliged  to  fire  guns  almost  every 
half  hour,  to  keep  our  squadron  together.  On 
the  31st,  we  were  alarmed  by  a  gun  fired  from  the 
Gloucester,  and  a  signal  made  by  her  to  speak  with 
the  commodore ;  we  immediately  bore  down  to 
her,  and  were  prepared  to  hear  of  some  terrible 
disaster ;  but  we  were  apprised  of  it  before  we 
joined  her,  for  we  saw  that  her  main-yard  was 
broke  in  the  slings.  This  was  a  grievous  misfor- 
tune to  us  all  at  this  juncture  ;  as  it  was  obvious 
it  would  prove  a  hindrance  to  our  sailing,  and 
would  detain  us  the  longer  in  these  inhospitable 
latitudes.  But  our  future  success  and  safety  was 
not  to  be  promoted  by  repining,  but  by  resolution 
and  activity  ;  and  therefore,  that  this  unlucky 
incident  might  delay  us  as  little  as  possible,  the 
commodore  ordered  several  carpenters  to  be  put 

i  It  was  with  reference  to  this  affecting  circumstance 
that  Cowper  composed  his  beautiful  verses  on  M  The  Cast- 
away.**   One  of  the  stanzas  is  as  follows  :— 

**  He  long  survives,  who  lives  an  hour 

In  ocean,  self-upheld : 
And  so  long  he,  with  unspent  power, 

His  destiny  repell'd : 
And  ever,  as  tho  minutes  flew, 
Entreated  help,  or  cried—'  Adieu.' " 


onboard  the  Gloucester  from  the  other  ships  of  the 
squadron,  in  order  to  repair  her  damage  with  the 
utmost  expedition.  And  the  captain  of  the  Tryal 
complaining  at  the  same  time  that  his  pumps  were 
so  bad,  and  the  sloop  made  so  great  a  quantity  of 
water,  that  he  was  scarcely  able  to  keep  her  free, 
the  commodore  ordered  him  a  pump  ready  fitted 
from  his  own  ship.  It  was  very  fortunate  for  the 
Gloucester  and  the  Tryal,  that  the  weather  proved 
more  favourable  this  day  than  for  many  days,  both 
before  and  after  ;  since  by  this  means  they  were 
enabled  to  receive  the  assistance  which  seemed 
essential  to  their  preservation,  and  which  they 
could  scarcely  have  had  at  any  other  time,  as  it 
would  have  been  extremely  hazardous  to  have 
ventured  a  boat  on  board*. 

The  next  day,  that  is,  on  the  1st  of  April,  the 
weather  returned  again  to  its  customary  bias,  the 
sky  looked  dark  and  gloomy,  and  the  wind  began 
to  freshen  and  to  bjow  in  squalls  ;  however,  it  was 
not  yet  so  boisterous,  as  to  prevent  our  carrying 
our  top-sail  close  reefed  ;  but  its  appearance  was 
such,  as  plainly  prognosticated  that  a  still  severer 
tempest  was  at  hand  :  and  accordingly,  on  the  3d 
of  April,  there  came  on  a  storm,  which  both  in 
its  violence  and  continuation  (for  it  lasted  three 
days)  exceeded  all  that  we  had  hitherto  encoun- 
tered. In  its  first  onset  we  received  a  furious 
shock  from  a  sea  which  broke  upon  our  larboard 
quarter,  where  it  stove  in  the  quarter  gallery, 
and  rushed  into  the  ship  like  a  deluge ;  our 
rigging  too  suffered  extremely,  for  one  of  the 
straps  of  the  main  dead-eyes  was  broke,  as  was 
also  a  main-shroud  and  puttock-shroud,  so  that  to 
ease  the  stress  upon  the  masts  and  shrouds,  we 
lowered  both  our  main  and  fore-yards,  and  furled 
all  our  sails,  and  in  this  posture  we  lay-to  for  three 
days,  when  the  storm  somewhat  abating,  we  ven- 
tured to  make  sail  under  our  courses  only ;  but 
even  this  we  could  not  do  long,  for  the  next  day, 
which  was  the  7th,  we  had  another  hard  gale  of 
wind,  with  lightning  and  rain,  which  obliged  us  to 
lie- to  again  till  night.  It  was  wonderful,  that  not- 
withstanding the  hard  weather  we  had  endured, 
no  extraordinary  accident  had  happened  to  any  of 
the  squadron  since  the  breaking  of  the  Gloucester's 
main-yard  :  but  this  wonder  soon  ceased  ;  for  at 
three  the  next  morning,  several  guns  were  fired 
to  leeward  as  signals  of  distress.  And  the  com- 
modore making  a  signal  for  the  squadron  to  bring- 
to,  we,  at  daybreak,  saw  the  Wager  a  considerable 
way  to  leeward  of  any  of  the  other  ships  ;  and  we 
soon  perceived  that  she  had  lost  her  mizen-mast, 
and  main  top-sail  yard.  We  immediately  bore 
down  to  her,  and  found  this  disaster  had  arisen 
from  the  badness  of  her  iron-work  ;  for  all  the 
chain-plates  to  windward  had  given  way,  upon 
the  ship's  fetching  a  deep  roll.  This  proved  the 
more  unfortunate  to  the  Wager,  as  her  carpenter 
had  been  on  board  the  Gloucester  ever  since  the 
31st  of  March,  and  the  weather  was  now  too  severe 
to  permit  him  to  return  :  nor  was  the  Wager  the 
only  ship  of  the  squadron  that  had  suffered  its 
the  last  tempest  ;  for,  the  next  day,  a  signal  of 
distress  was  made  by  the  Anna  pink,  and,  upon 
speaking  with  the  master,  we  learnt  that  they 
had  broken  their  fore-stay  and  the  gammon  of 

*  In  Anson's  Report  of  the  31st  of  March,  he  makes  the 
first  mention  of  the  scurvy, as  follows: — "Men  falling 
down  every  day  with  scorbutic  complaints.' 
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the  bowsprit,  and  were  in  no  small  danger  of 
having  all  the  masts  come  by  the  board  :  so  that 
we  were  obliged  to  bear  away  until  they  had  made 
all  fast,  after  which  we  haled  upon  a  wind  again. 

And  now,  after  all  our  solicitude,  and  the  nu- 
merous ills  of  every  kind,  to  which  we  had  been 
incessantly  exposed  for  near  forty  days,  we  had 
great  consolation  in  the  flattering  hopes  we  enter- 
tained, that  our  fatigues  were  drawing  to  a  period, 
and  that  we  should  soon  arrive  in  a  more  hospit- 
able climate,  where  we  should  be  amply  repaid 
for  all  our  past  sufferings.  For,  towards  the  latter 
end  of  March,  we  were  advanced,  by  our  reckon- 
ing, near  10°  to  the  westward  of  the  westcnuost 
point  of  Terra  del  Fuego,  and  this  allowance  being 
double  what  former  navigators  have  thought  ne- 
cessary to  be  taken,  in  order  to  compensate  the 
drift  of  the  eastern  current,  we  esteemed  ourselveH 
to  be  well  advanced  within  the  limits  of  the  south- 
ern ocean,  and  had  therefore  been  ever  since  stand- 
ing to  the  northward,  with  as  much  expedition  as 
the  turbulence  of  the  weather,  and  our  frequent 
disasters,  permitted.  And,  on  the  13th  of  April, 
we  were  but  a  degree  in  latitude  to  the  southward 
of  the  wesUentrance  of  the  Straits  of  Magellan  ; 
so  that  we  fully  expected,  in  a  very  few  daw,  to 
have  experienced  the  celebrated  tranquillity  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean. 

But  these  were  delusions  which  only  served  to 
render  our  disappointment  more  terrible  ;  for  the 
next  morning,  between  one  and  two,  as  we  were 
standing  to  the  northward,  and  the  weather,  which 
had  till  then  been  hazy,  accidentally  cleared  up, 
the  pink  made  a  signal  for  seeing  land  right  a- 
head  ;  and  it  being  but  two  miles  distant,  we 
were  all  under  the  most  dreadful  apprehensions 
of  running  on  shore  ;  which,  had  cither  the  wind 
blown  from  its  usual  quarter  with  its  wonted 
vigour,  or  had  not  the  moon  suddenly  shone  out, 
not  a  ship  amongst  us  could  possibly  have  avoided: 
but  the  wind,  which  some  few  hours  before  blew 
in  squalls  from  the  SAV.  having  fortunately  shifted 
to  W.N.W.,  we  were  enabled  to  stand  to  the 
southward,  and  to  clear  ourselves  of  this  unex- 
pected danger  ;  so  that  by  noon  we  had  gained  an 
offing  of  near  twenty  league*. 

By  the  latitude  of  this  land  we  fell  in  with,  it 
was  agreed  to  be  a  part  of  Terra  del  Fuego,  near 
the  southern  outlet  described  in  Kroner's  cliart  of 
the  Straits  of  Magellan,  and  was  supposed  to  be 
that  point  called  by  him  Cape  Noir.  It  was  indeed 
most  wonderful,  that  the  currents  should  have 
driven  us  to  the  eastward  with  such  strength  ;  for 
the  whole  squadron  esteemed  themselves  upwards 
of  ten  degrees  more  westerly  than  this  land,  so  that 
in  running  down,  by  our  account,  about  nineteen 
degrees  of  longitude,  we  had  not  really  advanced 
above  half  that  distance.  And  now,  instead  of 
liaving  our  labours  and  anxieties  relieved  by  ap- 
proaching a  warmer  climate  and  more  tranquil 
seas,  we  were  to  steer  again  to  the  southward, 
and  were  again  to  combat  those'  western  bkists, 
which  had  so  often  terrified  us  ;  and  this  too, 
when  we  were  weakened  by  our  men  falling 
sick,  and  dying  apace,  and  when  our  spirits,  de- 
jected by  a  long  continuance  at  sea,  and  by  our 
late  disappointment,  were  much  less  capable  of 
supporting  us  in  the  various  difficulties,  which  we 
could  not  but  expect  in  this  new  undertaking.  Add 
to  all  this  too,  the  discouragement  we  received  by 


the  diminution  of  the  strength  of  the  squadron  ; 
for,  three  days  before  this,  we  lost  sight  of  the 
Severn  and  the  Pearl  in  the  morning ;  and  though 
we  spread  our  ships,  and  beat  about  for  some  time, 
yet  we  never  saw  them  more  ;  whence  we  h*d 
apprehensions  that  they  too  might  have  fallen  in 
with  this  land  in  the  night,  and  by  being  leas 
favoured  by  the  wind  and  the  moon  than  we  were, 
might  have  run  on  shore  and  have  perished.  Full 
of  these  dejected  thoughts  and  gloomy  presages, 
we  stood  away  to  the  S.W.,  prepared  by  our  late 
disaster  to  suspect  that  how  large  soever  an  al- 
lowance we  made  in  our  westing  for  the  drift  of 
the  eastern  current,  we  might  still,  upon  a 
trial,  perhaps  find  it  insufficient. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Observations  and  direction*  for  facilitating  the  pastmgc  of 
our  future  Cruisers  nmnd  Cape  Norn. 

The  improper  season  of  the  year  in  which  we 
attempted  to  double  Cape  Horn,  and  to  which  is  to 
be  imputed  the  disappointment  (recited  in  the  fore- 
going cliapter)  in  falling  in  witli  Terra  del  Foego, 
wlieu  we  reckoned  ourselves  at  least  a  hundred 
leagues  to  the  westward  of  tliat  whole  coast,  and 
consequently  well  advanced  into  the  Pacific  Ocean; 
this  unseasonable  navigation.  I  say,  to  which  we 
were  necessitated  by  our  too  late  departure  from 
England,  was  the  fatal  source  of  all  the  misfor- 
tunes we  afterwards  encountered.  For  from  hence 
proceeded  the  separation  of  our  ships,  the  destrae- 
tion  of  our  people,  the  ruin  of  our  project  on 
Baldivia,  and  of  all  our  other  views  on  the  Spanish 
places,  and  the  reduction  of  our  squadron  from  the 
formidable  condition  in  which  it  passed  Straits 
Le  Maire,  to  a  couple  of  shattered  half-manned 
cruisers  and  a  sloop,  so  far  disabled,  that  in  many 
climates  they  scarcely  durst  liave  put  to  sea.  To 
prevent  therefore,  as  much  as  in  me  lies,  ail  ships 
hereafter  bound  to  the  South-Seas  from  suffering 
the  same  calamities,  I  think  it  my  duty  to  insert 
in  this  place,  such  directions  and  observations,  as 
either  my  own  experience  and  reflection,  or  the 
converse  of  the  most  skilful  navigators  on  board 
the  squadron  could  furnish  me  with,  in  relation  to 
the  most  eligible  manner  of  doubling  Cape  Horn, 
whether  in  regard  to  the  season  of  the  year,  the 
course  proper  to  be  steered,  or  the  places  of 
refreshment  both  on  the  east  and  west  aide  of 
South  America. 

And  flrst  with  regard  to  the  proper  place  for 
refreshment  on  the  east  side  of  South  America. 
For  this  purpose  the  island  <>f  St.  Catherine's  has 
l>ecu  usually  recommended  by  former  writers,  and 
on  their  faith  we  put  in  then*,  as  has  been  formerly 
mentioned :  but  the  treatment  we  met  with,  and 
the  small  store  of  refreshments  we  could  procure 
there,  are  sufficient  reasons  to  render  all  snipe  for 
the  future  cautious,  how  they  trust  themselves  in 
the  government  of  Don  Jose  Silva  dePaz ;  for  they 
may  certainly  depend  on  having  their  strength, 
condition  and  designs  betrayed  to  the  Spaniards, 
as  far  as  the  knowledge,  the  governor  can  procure 
of  these  particulars,  will  give  leave.  And  as  this 
treacherous  conduct  is  inspired  by  the  views  of 
private  gain,  in  the  illicit  commerce  carried  on  to 
the  river  of  Plate,  rather  than  by  any  national 
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■ffsetion  whieh  the  Portuguese  bear  the  Spaniards, 
the  same  perfidy  may  perhaps  be  expected  from 
most  of  the  governors  of  the  Brazil  coast ;  since 
these  smuggling  engagements  are  doubtless  very 
extensive  and  general.  And  though  the  governors 
atoold  themselves  detest  so  faithless  a  procedure, 
yet  aa  shine  are  perpetually  passing  from  some  or 
ether  of  the  Brasil  ports  to  the  river  of  Plate,  the 
cenld  scarcely  mil  of  receiving,  by  this 
intelligence  of  any  British  ships  upon 
the  coast ;  which,  however  imperfect  such  intelli- 
gence might  be,  would  prove  of  dangerous  import 
to  the  views  and  interests  of  those  cruisers  who 
wave  thus  discovered. 

For  the  Spanish  trade  in  the  South-Seas  running 
•D  in  one  track  from  north  to  south,  with  very  little 
deviation  to  the  eastward  or  westward,  it  is  in  the 
tower  of  two  or  three  cruisers,  properly  stationed 
m  different  parts  of  this  track,  to  possess  them- 
selves of  every  ship  that  puts  to  sea :  but  this  is 
otly  so  long  as  they  can  continue  concealed  from 
the  neighbouring  coast ;  for,  the  instant  an  enemy 
a  known  to  be  in  those  seas,  all  navigation  is 
stopped,  and  consequently  all  captures  are  at  an 
eed ;  since  the  Spaniards,  well  apprised  of  these 
advantages  of  the  enemy,  send  expresses  along  the 
oast,  and  lay  a  general  embargo  on  all  their  trade : 
a  measure  which,  they  prudentially  foresee,  will 
net  only  prevent  their  vessels  being  taken,  but 
sill  soon  lay  any  cruisers,  who  have  not  strength 
srimitail  to  attempt  their  places,  under  a  necessity 
•f  returning  home.  Hence  then  appears  the  great 
naportanoe  of  concealing  all  expeditions  of  this 
bad ;  and  hence  too  it  follows,  how  extremely  pre- 
jadioml  that  intelligence  may  prove,  which  is  given 
by  the  Portuguese  governors  to  the  Spaniards,  in 
idation  to  the  designs  of  ships  touching  at  the 
■arte  of  Brasil. 

However,  notwithstanding  the  inconveniences 
we  have  mentioned  of  touching  on  the  coast  of 
Brazil,  it  will  oftentimes  happen  that  ships  bound 
resnd  Gape  Horn  will  be  obliged  to  call  there  for  a 
asppfy  of  wood  and  water,  and  other  refreshments. 
U  tins  ease  St  Catherine's  is  the  last  place  I 
vooJd  recommend,  both  as  the  proper  animals  for 
a  are  stock  at  sea,  as  hogs,  sheep,  and  fowls  can- 
to* bo  procured  there,  (for  want  of  which  we 
fiamdovrselves  greatly  distressed,  by  being  reduced 
to  ive  almost  entirely  on  salt  provisions)  but  also 
from  its  being  nearer  the  river  of  Plate 
many  of  their  other  settlements,  the  induce- 
a  and  conveniences  of  betraying  us  are  much 
stronger.  The  place  I  would  recommend  is  Rio 
Janeiro,  where  two  of  our  squadron  put  in  after 
they  were  separated  from  us  in  passing  Cape  Horn; 
far  here,  as  I  have  been  informed  by  one  of  the 
on  board  those  ships,  any  quantity  of 
and  poultry  may  be  procured ;  and  this  place 
more  distant  from  the  river  of  Plate,  the 
sjaneolty  of  intelligence  is  somewhat  enhanced, 
and  consequently  the  chance  of  continuing  there 
undiscovered,  in  some  degree  augmented.  Other 
which  may  effectually  obviate  all  these 
will  be  considered  more  at  large 
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And  now  I  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the 
avsper  course  to  be  steered  for  doubling  Cape 
Hern.  And  here,  I  think,  1  am  sufficiently  autho- 
rised by  oar  own  fatal  experience,  and  by  a  careful 
and  examination  of  the  journals  of 


former  navigators,  to  give  this  piece  of  advice, 
which  in  prudence,  I  think,  ought  never  to  be 
departed  from :  that  is,  that  all  ships  bound  to  the 
South  Seas,  instead  of  passing  through  Straits  le 
Maire,  should  constantly  pass  to  the  eastward  of 
Staten-land,  and  should  be  invariably  bent  on  run- 
ning to  the  southward  as  far  as  the  latitude  of  61 
or  62  degrees,  before  they  endeavour  to  stand 
to  the  westward ;  and  that  when  they  are  got  into 
that  latitude,  they  should  then  make  sure  of  suffi- 
cient westing,  before  they  once  think  of  steering  to 
the  northward. 

But  as  directions  diametrically  opposite  to  these 
have  been  formerly  given  by  other  writers,  it  is 
incumbent  on  me  to  produce  my  reasons  for  each 
part  of  this  maxim.  And  first,  as  to  the  passing 
to  the  eastward  of  Staten-land.  Those  who  have 
attended  to  the  risk  we  ran  in  passing  Straits  Le 
Maire,  the  danger  we  were  in  of  being  driven 
upon  Staten-land  by  the  current,  when,  though  we 
happily  escaped  being  put  on  shore,  we  were  yet 
carried  to  the  eastward  of  that  island :  those  who 
reflect  on  this,  and  on  the  like  accidents  which 
have  happened  to  other  ships,  will  surely  not 
esteem  it  prudent  to  pass  through  Straits  Le 
Maire,  and  run  the  risk  of  shipwreck,  and  after 
all  find  themselves  no  farther  to  the  westward 
(the  only  reason  hitherto  given  for  this  practice) 
than  they  might  have  been  in  the  same  time,  by  a 
secure  navigation  in  an  open  sea. 

And  next,  as  to  the  directions  I  havo  given  for 
running  into  the  latitude  of  61  or  62  south,  before 
any  endeavour  is  made  to  stand  to  the  westward. 
The  reasons  for  this  precept  are,  that  in  all  pro- 
bability the  violence  of  the  currents  will  be  hereby 
avoided,  and  the  weather  will  prove  less  tempes- 
tuous and  uncertain.  This  last  circumstance  we 
ourselves  experienced  most  remarkably  ;  for  after 
we  had  unexpectedly  fallen  in  with  the  land,  as 
has  been  mentioned  in  the  preceding  chapter,  we 
stood  away  to  the  southward  to  run  clear  of  it,  and 
were  no  sooner  advanced  into  sixty  degrees  or  up- 
wards, but  we  met  with  much  better  weather,  and 
smoother  water  than  in  any  other  part  of  tho  whole 
passage  :  the  air  indeed  was  very  cold  and  sharp, 
and  we  had  strong  gales,  but  they  were  steady  and 
uniform,  and  we  had  at  the  same  time  sunshine 
and  a  clear  sky ;  whereas  in  the  lower  latitudes, 
the  winds  every  now  and  then  intermitted,  as  it 
were,  to  recover  new  strength,  and  then  returned 
suddenly  in  the  most  violent  gusts,  threatening  at 
each  blast  the  loss  of  our  masts,  which  must  have 
ended  in  our  certain  destruction.  And  that  the 
currents  in  this  high  latitude  would  be  of  much 
less  efficacy  than  nearer  the  land,  seems  to  be 
evinced  from  these  considerations,  that  all  currents 
run  with  greater  violence  near  the  shore  than  at 
sea,  and  that  at  greater  distances  from  shore  they 
are  scarcely  perceptible :  indeed  the  reason  of  this 
seems  sufficiently  obvious,  if  we  consider,  that 
constant  currents  are,  in  all  probability,  produced 
by  constant  winds,  the  wind  driving  before  it, 
though  with  a  slow  and  imperceptible  motion,  a 
large  body  of  water,  which  being  accumulated 
upon  any  coast  that  it  meets  with,  this  super- 
fluous water  must  escape  along  the  shore  by  the 
endeavours  of  its  surface,  to  reduce  itself  to  the 
same  level  with  the  rest  of  the  ocean.  And  it  is 
reasonable  to  suppose,  that  those  violent  gusts  of 
wind  which  we  experienced  near  the  shore,  so 
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very  different  from  what  we  found  in  the  latitude 
of  sixty  degrees  and  upwards,  may  be  owing  to  a 
similar  cause  ;  for  a  westerly  wind  almost  perpe- 
tually prevails  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean :  and  this  curreut  of  air  being  interrupted 
by  those  immense  hills  called  the  Andes,  and  by 
the  mountains  on  Terra  del  Fuego,  which  to- 
gether bar  up  the  whole  country  to  the  southward 
as  far  as  Cape  (lorn,  a  part  of  it  only  can  escape 
over  the  tops  of  those  prodigious  precipices,  and 
tue  rest  must  naturally  follow  the  direction  of  the 
coast,  and  must  range  down  the  land  to  the  south- 
ward, and  sweep  with  an  impetuous  and  irregular 
blast  round  Cape  Horn,  and  the  southermost  part 
of  Terra  del  Fuego.  However,  not  to  rely  on 
these  speculations,  we  may,  I  believe,  establish,  as 
incontestable,  these  matters  of  fact,  that  both  the 
rapidity  of  the  currents,  and  the  violence  of  the 
western  gales,  are  less  sensible  in  the  latitude  of 
61  or  02  degrees,  than  nearer  the  shore  of  Terra 
del  Fuego. 

But  though  I  am  satisfied,  both  from  our  own 
experience  and  the  relations  of  other  navigators, 
of  the  importance  of  the  precept  I  here  insist  on, 
that  of  running  into  the  latitude  of  61  or  62  de- 
grees, before  any  endeavours  are  made  to  stand 
to  the  westward  ;  yet  I  would  advise  no  ships 
hereafter  to  trust  so  far  to  this  management,  as 
to  neglect  another  most  essential  maxim,  which  is 
the  making  this  passage  in  the  height  of  summer, 
that  is,  in  the  months  of  December  and  January  ; 
and  the  more  distant  the  time  of  passing  is  taken 
from  this  season,  the  more  disastrous  it  may  be 
reasonably  expected  to  prove.  Indeed,  if  the 
mere  violence  of  the  western  winds  be  considered, 
the  time  of  our  passage,  which  was  about  the 
equinox,  was  perhaps  the  most  unfavourable  sea- 
son ;  but  then  it  must  be  considered,  that  in  the 
deptii  of  winter  there  are  many  other  inconveni- 
ences to  be  apprehended  in  this  navigation,  which 
are  almost  insuperable :  for  the  severity  of  the 
cold,  and  the  shortness  of  the  days,  would  render 
it  impracticable  at  that  season  to  run  so  far  to  the 
southward  as  is  here  recommended;  and  the 
same  reasons  would  greatly  augment  the  alarms 
of  sailing  in  the  neighbourhood  of  an  unknown 
shore,  dreadful  in  its  appearance  in  the  midst  of 
summer,  and  would  make  a  winter  navigation  on 
this  coast  to  be,  of  all  others,  the  most  dismaying 
and  terrible.  As  I  would,  therefore,  advise  all 
ships  to  make  their  passage  in  December  and 
January,  if  possible,  so  I  would  warn  them  never 
to  attempt  the  seas  to  the  southward  of  Cape  Horn, 
after  the  month  of  March. 

And  now  as  to  the  remaining  consideration,  that 
is,  the  properest  port  for  cruisers  to  refresh  at  on 
their  first  arrival  in  the  South  Seas.  On  this  head 
there  is  scarcely  any  choice,  the  island  of  Juan 
Fernandes  being  the  only  place  that  can  be  pru- 
dently recommended  for  this  purpose.  For  though 
there  are  many  ports  on  the  western  side  of  Pata- 
gonia, between  the  Straits  of  Magellan  and  the 
Spanish  settlements,  where  ships  might  ride  in 
great  safety,  might  recruit  their  wood  and  water, 
and  might  procure  some  few  refreshments ;  yet 
that  coast  is  in  itself  bo  terrible,  from  the  rocks 
and  breakers  it  abounds  with,  and  from  the  vio- 
lence of  the  western  winds,  which  blow  constantly 
4'ull  upon  it,  that  it  is  by  no  means  advisable  to  fall 
iu  with  that  land,  at  least  till  the  roads,  cliannels, 


and  anchorage  in  each  part  of  it  an  accurately 
surveyed,  and  both  the  dangers  and  shelter  it 
abounds  with  are  more  distinctly  known. 

Thus  having  given  the  best  directions  in  my 
power  for  the  success  of  future  cruisers  bound  to 
the  South  Seas,  it  might  be  expected  that  I  should 
again  resume  the  thread  of  my  narration.  Bat 
as  both  in  the  preceding  and  subsequent  parts  of 
this  work,  1  have  thought  it  my  duty  not  only  to 
recite  all  such  facts  and  to  inculcate  such  i— ww—^ 
as  had  the  least  appearance  of  proving  beneficial 
to  future  navigators,  but  also  occasionally  to  re- 
commend such  measures  to  the  public,  as  I  con- 
ceive are  adapted  to  promote  the  same  laudable 
purpose,  I  cannot  desist  from  the  present  subject 
without  beseeching  those  to  whom  the  conduct  of 
our  naval  affairs  is  committed,  to  endeavour  to 
remove  the  many  i>erplexities  and  embarrass- 
ments with  which  the  navigation  to  the  South 
Seas  is,  at  present,  necessarily  encumbered.  An 
effort  of  this  kind  could  not  fail  of  proving  highly 
honourable  to  themselves,  and  extremely  benefi- 
cial to  their  country.  For  it  is  to  me  sufficiently 
evident,  that  whatever  advantages  navigation  shall 
receive,  either  by  the  invention  of  methods  that 
shall  render  its  practice  less  hazardous,  or  by  the 
more  accurate  delineation  of  the  coasts,  roads  and 
ports  already  known,  or  by  the  discovery  of  new 
nations,  or  new  species  of  commerce  ;  it  is  evi- 
dent, I  say,  to  me,  that  by  whatever  means  navi- 
gation is  promoted,  the  conveniences  hence  arising 
must  ultimately  redound  to  the  emolument  of 
Great  Britain.  Since,  as  our  fleets  are  at  present 
superior  to  those  of  the  whole  world  united,  it 
must  be  a  matchless  degree  of  supinenessor  mean- 
spiritcdness,  if  we  permitted  any  of  the  advan- 
tages which  new  discoveries,  or  a  more  extended 
navigation  may  produce  to  mankind,  to  be  ravished 
from  us. 

As  therefore  it  appears  that  all  our  future  ex- 
peditions to  the  South  Seas  must  run  a  consider- 
able risk  of  proving  abortive,  whilst  we  are  under 
the  necessity  of  touching  at  Brazil  in  our  passage 
thither,  an  expedient  that  might  relieve  us  from 
this  difficulty  would  surely  be  a  subject  worthy  ot 
the  attention  of  the  public  ;  and  this  seems  capa- 
ble of  being  effected,  by  the  discovery  of  some 
place  more  to  the  southward,  where  ships  might 
refresh  and  supply  themselves  with  the  necessary 
sea-stock  for  their  voyage  round  Cape  Horn.  Ana 
we  liave  in  reality  the  imperfect  knowledge  of  two 
places,  which  might,  perliaps,  on  examination, 
prove  extremely  convenient  for  this  purpose  :  the 
first  of  them  is  Pepys's  Island,  in  the  latitude  of 
47°  south,  and  laid  down,  by  Dr.  Halley,  about 
eighty  leagues  to  the  eastward  of  Cape  Blanco,  on 
the  coast  of  Patagonia  ;  the  second  is  Falkland's 
Isles,  in  the  latitude  of  51°^  nearly  south  of  Pepys's 
Island.  The  first  of  these  was  discovered  by 
Captain  Cowley,  iu  his  voyage  round  the  world,  in 
the  year  16*86 ;  who  represents  it  as  a  commodious 
place  for  ships  to  wood  and  water  at,  and  says  it 
is  provided  with  a  very  good  and  capacious  har- 
bour, where  a  thousand  sail  of  ships  might  ride  at 
anchor  in  great  safety  ;  that  it  abounds  with  fowls, 
and  as  the  shore  is  either  rocks  or  sands,  it  seems 
to  promise  great  plenty  of  fish.  The  second  place, 
or  Falkland's  Isles,  have  been  seen  by  many  ships, 
both  French  and  English,  being  the  land  laid  down 
by  Frezier  in  bis  chart  of  the  extremity  of  South 
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under  the  title  of  the   New  Islands. 
:  Woods  Rogers,  who  ran  along  the  N.E.  coast  of 
]  these  inks  in  the  year  1708,  tells  us,  that  they  ex- 
i  tended  about  two  degrees  in  length,  and  appeared 
I  with  gentle  descents  from  hill  to  hill,  and  seemed 
.  to  be   good  ground,  with  woods  and  harbours. 
Either  of  these  places,  as  they  are  islands  at  a 
;  considerable  distance  from  the  continent,  may  be 
,  supposed,  from  their  latitude,  to  lie  in  a  climate 
1  sufficiently  temperate.      It  is  true,  they  are  too 
tittle  known  to  be  at  present  recommended  for 
proper  places  of  refreshment  for  ships  bound  to 
the  southward  :  but  if  the  Admiralty  should  think 
it  advisable  to  order  them  to  be  surveyed,  which 
may  be  done  at  a  very  small  expense,  by  a  vessel 
,  fitted  out  on  purpose  ;  and  if,  on  this  examina- 
tion, one  or  both  of  these  places  should  appear 
riper  far  the  purpose  intended,  it  is  scarcely  to 
conceived  of  what  prodigious  import  a  conve- 
aient  station  might  prove,  situated  so  far  to  the 
,  southward,  and  so  near  Cape  Horn.     The  Duke 
aod  Duchess  of  Bristol  were  but  thirty-five  days 
from  their   losing  sight  of  Falkland's  Isles,  to 
j  their   arrival  at  Juan  Fernandes  in  the    South 
I  Seas :  and  as  the  returning  back  is  much  facili- 
I  tiled  by  the  western  winds,  I  doubt  not  but  a 
voyage  might  be  made  from  Falkland's  Isles  to 
Jaan  Fernandes,  and  back  again,  in  little  more 
!  than  two  months.    This,  even  in  time  of  peace, 
|  night  be  of  great  consequence  to  this  nation  ;  and, 
a  time  of  war,  would  make  us  masters  of  those 
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And  as  all  discoveries  of  this  kind,  though  ex- 
tremely honourable  to  those  who  direct  and  pro- 
note  them,  may  yet  be  carried  on  at  an  inconsi- 
derable expense,  since  small  vessels  are  much  the 
properest  to  be  employed  in  this  service,  it  were 
to  be  wished,  that  the  whole  coast  of  Patagonia, 
Terra  del  Fuego,  and  Staten-land,  were  carefully 
surveyed,  and  the  numerous  channels,  roads,  and 
harbours,  with  which  they  abound,  accurately  ex- 
nuined  ;  this  might  open  to  us  facilities  of  passing 
into  the  Pacific  Ocean,  which  as  yet  we  may  be 
maequainted  with,  and  would  render  all  that 
southern  navigation  infinitely  securer  than  at  pre- 
sent ;  and  particularly,  an  exact  draught  of  the 
vest  coast  of  Patagonia,  from  the  Straits  of  Ma- 
feOan  to  the  Spanish  settlements,  might  perhaps 
furnish  us  with  better  and  more  convenient  ports 
far  refreshment,  and  better  situated  for  the  pur- 
poses either  of  war  or  commerce,  and  above  a 
Jbrtnight's  sail  nearer  to  Falkland's  Islands,  than 
the  island  of  Juan  Fernandes.  The  discovery  of 
this  coast  hath  formerly  been  thought  of  such  con- 
sequence, by  reason  of  its  neighbourhood  to  the 
Araocos  and  other  Chilian  Indians,  who  are  gene- 
rally at  war,  or  at  least  on  ill  terms  with  their 
Spanish  neighbours,  that  Sir  John  Narborough 
was  purposely  fitted  out  in  the  reign  of  King 
Charles  II.,  to  survey  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  the 
neighbouring  coast  of  Patagonia,  and  the  Spanish 
ports  on  that  frontier,  with  directions,  if  possible, 
far  procure  some  intercourse  with  the  Chilian  In- 
dians, and  to  establish  a  commerce  and  a  lasting 
correspondence  with  them.  His  Majesty's  views 
in  employing  Sir  John  Narborough  in  this  expe- 
dition, were  not  solely  the  advantage  he  might 
hope  to  receive  from  the  alliance  of  those  savages, 
m  restraining  and  intimidating  the  crown  of 
Spain ;  but  he  conceived,  that  independent  of  those 


motives,  the  immediate  traffic  with  these  Indians 
might  prove  extremely  advantageous  to  the  Eng- 
lish nation.  For  it  is  well  known,  that  at  the  first 
discovery  of  Chili  by  the  Spaniards,  it  abounded 
with  vast  quantities  of  gold,  much  beyond  what  it 
has  at  any  time  produced  since  it  has  been  in 
their  possession.  And  hence  it  has  been  generally 
believed,  that  the  richest  mines  are  prudently  con- 
cealed by  the  Indians,  as  well  knowing  that  the 
discovery  of  them  to  the  Spaniards  would  only 
excite  in  them  a  greater  thirst  for  conquest  and 
tyranny,  and  render  their  own  independence  pre- 
carious. But  with  respect  to  their  commerce 
with  the  English,  these  reasons  would  no  longer 
influence  them  ;  since  it  would  be  in  our  power  to 
furnish  them  with  arms  and  ammunition  of  all 
kinds,  of  which  they  are  extremely  desirous,  to- 
gether with  many  other  conveniences,  which  their 
intercourse  with  the  Spaniards  has  taught  them 
to  relish.  They  would  then,  in  all  probability, 
open  their  mines,  and  gladly  embrace  a  traffic  of 
such  mutual  convenience  to  both  nations  ;  for  then 
their  gold,  instead  of  proving  the  means  of  enslav- 
ing them,  would  procure  them  weapons  to  assert 
their  liberty,  to  chastise  their  tyrants,  and  to  se- 
cure themselves  for  ever  from  the  Spanish  yoke  ; 
whilst  with  our  assistance,  and  under  our  protec- 
tion, they  might  become  a  considerable  people,  and 
might  secure  to  us  that  wealth,  which  formerly 
by  the  house  of  Austria,  and  lately  by  the  house 
of  Bourbon,  has  been  most  mischievously  lavished 
in  the  pursuit  of  universal  monarchy. 

It  is  true  that  Sir  John  Narborough  did  not 
succeed  in  opening  this  commerce,  which  in  ap- 
pearance promised  so  many  advantages  to  this 
nation.  However,  his  disappointment  was  merely 
accidental,  and  his  transactions  upon  that  coast 
(besides  the  many  valuable  improvements  he  fur- 
nished to  geography  and  navigation)  are  rather 
an  encouragement  for  future  trials  of  this  kind, 
than  any  objection  against  them ;  his  principal 
misfortune  being  the  losing  company  of  a  small 
barque  which  attended  him,  and  having  some  of 
his  people  trapanned  at  Baldivia.  However,  it 
appeared,  by  the  precautions  and  fears  of  the 
Spaniards,  that  they  were  fully  convinced  of  the 
practicability  of  the  scheme  he  was  sent  to  exe- 
cute, and  extremely  alarmed  with  the  apprehen- 
sion of  its  consequences. 

It  is  said,  that  his  Majesty  King  Charles  tho 
Second  was  so  far  prepossessed  with  the  hopes  of 
the  advantages  redounding  from  this  expedition, 
and  so  eager  to  be  .informed  of  the  event  of  it, 
that  having  intelligence  of  Sir  John  Narborough'* 
passing  through  the  Downs,  on  his  return,  he 
iiad  not  patience  to  attend  his  arrival  at  court, 
but  went  himself  in  his  barge  to  Gravesend  to 
meet  him. 

The  two  most  celebrated  charts  hitherto  pub- 
lished of  the  southermost  part  of  South  America, 
are  those  of  Dr.  Halley,  in  his  general  chart  of 
the  magnetic  variation,  and  of  Frezier  in  his 
voyage  to  the  South  Seas.  But  besides  these, 
there  is  a  chart  of  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  and 
of  some  part  of  the  adjacent  coast,  by  Sir  John 
Narborough  above-mentioned,  which  is  doubtless 
infinitely  exacter  in  that  part  than  Frezier,  and 
in  some  respects  superior  to  Halley,  particularly 
in  what  relates  to  the  longitudes  of  the  different 
parts  of  those  Straits.      The  coast  from  Cape 
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'Blanco  to  Terra  del  Fuego,  and  thence  to  Straits 
Lc  Mairo,  we  were  in  some  measure  capable  of 
correcting  by  our  own  observations,  as  we  ranged 
that  shore  generally  in  sight  of  land.  The  posi- 
tion of  the  land,  to  the  northward  of  the  Straits 
of  Magellan,  on  the  west  side,  is  doubtless  laid 
down  in  our  chart  but  very  imperfectly  ;  and  yet 
I  believe  it  to  be  much  nearer  the  truth  than 
what  has  hitherto  been  done:  as  it  is  drawn  from 
the  information  of  some  of  the  Wager's  crew,  who 
were  shipwrecked  on  that  shore,  and  afterwards 
coasted  it  down ;  and  as  it  agrees  pretty  nearly 
with  the  description  of  some  Spanish  manuscripts 
I  have  seen. 

The  channel  dividing  Terra  del  Fuego  is  drawn 
from  Frezier  ;  but  in  the  Spanish  manuscripts 
there  are  several  channels  delineated,  and  I  have 
reason  to  suppose,  that  whenever  this  country  is 
thoroughly  examined,  this  circumstance  will  prove 
true,  and  Terra  del  Fuego  will  be  found  to  consist 
of  pcveral  islands. 

And  having  mentioned  Frezier  so  often,  I  must 
not  omit  warning  all  future  navigators,  against 
relying  on  the  longitude  of  Straits  Le  Maire, 
or  of  any  part  of  that  coast,  laid .  down  in  his 
chart ;  the  whole  being  being  from  8  to  10  degrees 
too  far  to  the  eastward,  if  any  faith  can  be  given 
to  the  concurrent  evidences  of  a  great  number  of 
journals,  verified  in  some  particulars  by  astro- 
nomical  obserration.  For  instance  :  Sir  John 
Nartorough  lays  down  Cape  Virgin  Mary  in 
65°  42'  of  West'  longitude  from  the  Lizard,  that 
is,  in  71°  20'  from  London.  And  the  ships  of 
our  squadron,  who  took  their  departure  from  St. 
Catherine's  (where  the  longitude  was  rectified  by 
an  observation  of  the  eclipse  of  the  moon)  found 
Cape  Virgin  Mary  to  be  from  70°  46',  to  71° 
'.)(Y  from  London,  according  to  their  different 
reckonings  :  and  there  were  no  circumstances  in 
our  run  that  could  render  it  considerably  erro- 
neous, 80  that  it  cannot  be  esteemed  in  less  than 
71  degrees  of  West  longitude;  whereas  Frezier 
lays  it  down  in  leas  than  66  degrees  from  Paris, 
that  is,  little  more  than  63  degrees  from  London, 
which  is  doubtless  8  degrees  short  of  its  true 
quantity.  Again,  our  squadron  found  Cape  Virgin 
Mary  and  Cape  St.  Bartholomew,  on  the  eastern 
side  of  Straits  Le  Maire,  to  be  only  2°  8'  dif- 
ferent in  longitude,  which  in  Frezier  are  distant 
near  4  degrees  ;  so  that  not  only  the  longitude  of 
Cape  St  Bartholomew  is  laid  down  in  him  near 
10  degrees  too  little,  but  the  whole  coast,  from 
the  Straits  of  Magellan  to  Straits  Le  Maire,  is 
enlarged  to  near  double  its  real  extent. 

But  to  have  done  with  Frezier,  whose  errors, 
the  importance  of  the  subject  and  not  a  fondness 
for  cavilling,  has  obliged  me  to  remark  (though 
his  treatment  of  Dr.  Hal  ley  might,  on  the  present 
occasion,  authorise  much  severer  usage),  I  must, 
in  the  next  place,  particularise  wherein  the  chart 
I  have  here  mentioned  differs  from  that  of  our 
learned  countryman. 

It  is  well  known  that  this  gentleman  was  sent 
abroad  by  the  public,  to  make  such  geographical 
and  astronomical  observations  as  might  facilitate 
the  future  practice  of  navigation;  and  particularly 
*>  determine  the  variation  of  the  compass  in  such 
places  as  he  should  touch  at,  and  if  possible,  to 
ascertain  its  general  laws  and  affections. 

These  things  Dr.  Halley,  to  his  immortal  repu- 


tation and  the  honour  of  our  nation,  in  good 
measure  accomplished,  particularly  with  regard 
to  the  variation  of  the  compass  ;  a  subject  o?  all 
others  the  most  interesting  to  those  employed  in 
the  art  of  navigation.  He  likewise  corrected  the 
position  of  the  coast  of  Brazil,  which  had  bees 
very  erroneously  laid  down  by  all  former  hydro- 
graphers  ;  and  by  a  judicious  comparison  of  the 
observations  of  others,  has  happily  succeeded  in 
settling  the  geography  of  many  parts  of  the  globe, 
where  he  had  not  himself  been.  So  that  the  chart 
he  published,  with  the  variation  of  the  needle 
marked  thereon,  being  the  result  of  his  labours 
on  this  subject,  was  allowed  by  all  Europe  to  he 
far  completer  in  its  geography  than  any  that  had 
then  appeared,  and  at  the  same  time  most  sur- 
prisingly exact  in  the  quantity  of  variation  as- 
signed to  the  different  parts  of  the  globe;  a  subject 
so  very  intricate  and  perplexing,  that  all  general 
determinations  about  it  had  till  then  appeared 
impossible. 

But  as  the  only  means  he  had  of  correcting 
those  coasts  where  he  did  not  touch  himself  was 
the  observations  of  others  ;  where  those  observa- 
tions were  wanting,  or  were  inaccurate,  it  was  no 
imputation  on  his  skill  that  his  determinations 
were  defective.  And  this,  upon  the  best  compa- 
rison I  have  been  able  to  make,  is  the  case  with 
regard  to  that  part  of  his  chart  which  contains 
the  south  part  of  South  America.  For  though 
the  coast  of  Brazil,  and  the  opposite  coast  of  Perm 
on  the  South  Seas,  arc  laid  down,  I  presume,  with 
the  greatest  accuracy,  yet  from  about  the  river  of 
Plate  on  the  east  side,  and  its  opposite  point  on 
the  west,  the  coast  gradually  declines  too  much 
to  the  westward,  so  as  at  the  Straits  of  Magellan 
to  lx»,  as  I  conceive,  about  fifty  leagues  removed 
from  its  true  position  :  at  least,  this  is  the  result 
of  the  observations  of  our  squadron,  which  agree 
extremely  well  with  those  of  Sir  John  Narborough. 
I  must  add,  that  Dr.  Halley  has,  in  the  Philoso- 
phical Transactions,  given  the  foundation  on  which 
he  has  proceeded  in  fixing  port  St.  Julian  in 
76°*  of  west  longitude  (which  the  concurrent 
journals  of  our  squadron  place  from  70°  $  to  71*  J): 
this,  he  tells  us,  was  an  observation  of  an  eclipse 
of  the  moon,  made  at  that  place  by  Mr.  Wood, 
then  Sir  John  Narborough's  lieutenant,  and  which 
is  said  to  have  happened  there  at  eight  in  the 
evening,  on  the  18th  of  September,  1670.  Bat 
Capt.  Wood's  journal  of  this  whole  voyage  under 
Sir  John  Narborough  is  since  published,  together 
with  this  observation,  in  which  he  determines 
the  longitude  of  port  St.  Julian  to  be  73  degrees 
from  London,  and  the  time  of  the  eclipse  to  nave 
been  different  from  Dr.  Halley's  account.  Bat 
the  numbers  he  has  given  arc  so  faultily  printed, 
that  nothing  can  be  determined  from  them. 


CHAPTER  X. 

From  Cape  Noir  to  the  Island  of  Juan  Fernanda 

After  the  mortifying  disappointment  of  falling 
in  with  the  coast  of  Terra  del  Fuego,  when  we 
esteemed  ourselves  ten  degrees  to  the  westward 
of  it ;  after  this  disappointment,  I  say,  recited  in 
the  eighth  chapter,  we  stood  away  to  the  S.W.  till 
the  22d  of  April,  when  we  were  in  upwards  of  60*  of 
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Sooth  latitude,  and  by  our  account  near  6*  to  the 
westward  of  Gape  Noir  ;  and  in  this  run  we  had 
»  series  of  aa  favourable  weather  as  could  well  be 
expected  in  that  part  of  the  world,  even  in  a  better 
iraion  :  so  that  this  interval,  setting  the  inquie- 
tude of  our  thoughts  aside,  was  by  far  the  most 
eligible  of  any  we  enjoyed  from  Straits  Le  Maire 
to  the  West  coast  of  America.  This  moderate 
icnthrx  continued,  with  little  variation,  till  the 
24th  ;  but  on  the  24th,  in  the  evening,  the  wind 
began  to  blow  fresh,  and  soon  increased  to  a  pro- 
•wxxib  storm  ;  and  the  weather  being  extremely 
thick,  about  midnight  we  lost  sight  of  the  other 
fear  ships  of  the  squadron,  which,  notwithstand- 
ing the  violence  of  the  preceding  storms,  had 
Mheito  kept  in  company  with  us.  Nor  was  this 
<wr  sole  misfortune ;  for,  the  next  morning, 
eadeavouring  to  hand  the  top-sails,  the  clew-lines 
aid  bunt-lines  broke,  and  the  sheets  being  half 
flown,  every  seam  in  the  top-sails  was  soon  split 
from  top  to  bottom,  and  the  main  top-sail  shook 
to  strongly  in  the  wind,  that  it  carried  away  the 
top-lantern,  and  endangered  the  head  of  the 
mast ;  however,  at  length,  some  of  the  most 
daring  of  our  men  ventured  upon  the  yard,  and 
cut  the  sail  away  close  to  the  reefs,  though  with 
the  utmost  hazard  of  their  lives.  At  tho  same 
time,  the  foretop-eail  beat  about  the  yard  with 
aft  much  fury,  that  it  was  soon  blown  to  pieces ; 
and  that  we  might  have  full  employment,  the 
rnim  nail  blew  loose,  which  obliged  us  to  lower 
•own  the  yard  to  secure  the  sail,  and  the  fore- 
yard  being  likewise  lowered,  we  lay-to  under  a 
noses  :  and  besides  the  loss  of  our  top-sails,  we 
sad  much  of  our  other  rigging  broke,  and  lost  a 
■sin  studding  sail-boom  out  of  the  chains. 

On  the  25th,  about  noon,  the  weather  became 
more  moderate,  whieh  enabled  us  to  sway  up  our 
yards,  and  to  repair,  in  the  best  manner  we  could, 
our  shattered  rigging  ;  but  still  we  had  no  sight 
of  the  rest  of  our  squadron,  nor  indeed  were  we 
joined  by  any  of  them  again,  till  after  our  arrival 
at  Juan  Ferhandes  ;  nor  did  any  two  of  them,  as 
we  have  since  learned,  continue  in  company  to- 
gether: and  this  total  separation  was  the  more 
wonderful,  aa  we  had  hitherto  kept  together  for 
•even  weeks,  through  all  the  reiterated  tempests 
tf  this  turbulent  climate.  It  must  indeed  be 
owned,  that  this  separation  gave  us  room  to 
expect,  that  we  might  make  our  passage  in  a 
time,  than  if  we  had  continued  together, 
we  could  not  make  the  best  of  our  way 
without  being  retarded  by  the  misfortunes  of  the 
other  ships  ;  but  then  we  had  the  melancholy 
reflection,  that  we  ourselves  were  hereby  deprived 
of  the  assistance  of  others,  and  our  safety  would 
depend  upon  our  single  ship  ;  so  that  if  a  plank 
started,  or  any  other  accident  of  the  same  nature 
should  take  place,  we  must  all  irrecoverably 
perish  ;  or  should  we  be  driven  on  shore,  we  had 
the  uncomfortable  prospect  of  ending  our  days  on 
some  desolate  coast,  without  any  reasonable  hope 
of  ever  getting  away  ;  whereas  with  another  ship 
m  company,  all  these  calamities  are  much  less 
formidable,  since,  in  every  kind  of  danger,  there 
would  be  some  probability  that  one  ship  at  least 
might  escape,  and  might  be  capable  of  preserving 
or  relieving  die  crew  of  the  other. 

The  remaining  part  of  this  month  of  April  we 
had  generally  hard  gales,  although  we  had  been 


every  day,  since  the  22d,  edging  to  the  northward; 
however,  on  the  last  day  of  the  month,  we  flattered 
ourselves  with  the  hopes  of  soon  terminating  all 
our  sufferings,  for  we  that  day  found  ourselves  in 
the  latitude  of  52°,  13',  which  being  northward  of 
the  Straits  of  Magellan,  we  were  assured  that  we 
had  completed  our  passage,  and  had  arrived  in 
the  confines  of  the  Southern  Ocean;  and  this 
Ocean  being  denominated  Pacific,  from  the  equa- 
bility of  the  seasons  which  are  said  to  prevail 
there,  and  the  facility  and  security  with  whieh 
navigation  is  there  carried  on,  we  doubted  not  but 
we  should  be  speedily  cheered  with  the  moderate 
gales,  the  smooth  water,  and  the  temperate  air, 
for  which  that  tract  of  the  globe  has  been  so  re- 
nowned. And  under  the  influence  of  those  pleas- 
ing circumstances,  we  hoped  to  experience  some 
kind  of  compensation  for  the  complicated  miseries 
which  had  so  constantly  attended  us  for  the  last 
eight  weeks.  But  here  we  were  again  disappointed, 
for  in  the  succeeding  month  of  May,  our  sufferings 
rose  to  a  much  higher  pitch  than  they  had  ever 
yet  done,  whether  we  consider  the  violence  of 
the  storms,  the  shattering  of  our  sails  and  rigging, 
or  the  diminishing  and  weakening  of  our  crew  by 
deaths  and  sickness,  and  the  probable  prospect  of 
our  total  destruction.  All  this  will  be  sufficiently 
evident,  from  the  following  circumstantial  account 
of  our  diversified  misfortunes. 

Soon  after  our  passing  Straits  Le  Maire,  the 
scurvy  began  to  make  its  appearance  amongst  us ; 
and  our  long  continuance  at  sea,  the  fatigue  we 
underwent,  and  the  various  disappointments  we 
met  with,  had  occasioned  its  spreading  to  such  a 
degree,  that  at  the  latter  end  of  April  there  were 
but  few  on  board,  who  were  not  in  some  degree 
afflicted  with  it,  and  in  that  month  no  less  than 
forty-three  died  of  it  on  board  the  Centurion. 
But  though  we  thought  that  the  distemper  had 
then  risen  to  an  extraordinary  height,  and  were 
willing  to  hope  that  as  we  advanced  to  the  north- 
ward its  malignity  would  abate ;  yet,  we  found,  on 
the  contrary,  that  in  the  month  of  May,  we  lost 
near  double  that  number :  and  as  we  did  not  get 
to  land  till  the  middle  of  June,  the  mortality  went 
on  increasing,  and  the  disease  extended  itself  so 
prodigiously,  that  after  tho  loss  of  abovo  two  hun- 
dred men,  we  could  not  at  last  muster  more  than 
six  fore-mast  men  in  a  watch  capable  of  duty. 

This  disease,  bo  frequently  attending  all  long 
voyages,  and  so  particularly  destructive  to  us,  is 
surely  the  most  singular  and  unaccountable  of  any 
that  affects  the  human  body.  For  its  symptoms 
are  inconstant  and  innumerable,  and  its  progress 
and  effects  extremely  irregular:  for  scarcely  any 
two  persons  have  the  same  complaints,  and  where 
there  hath  been  found  some  conformity  in  the 
symptoms,  the  order  of  their  appearance  has  been 
totally  different.  However,  though  it  frequently 
puts  on  the  form  of  many  other  diseases,  and  is 
therefore  not  to  be  described  by  any  exclusive  i 
and  infallible  criterions ;  yet  there  are  some 
symptoms  which  are  more  general  than  the  rest ; 
and  therefore,  occurring  the  oftcnest,  deserve  a 
more  particular  enumeration.  These  common 
appearances  are  large  discoloured  spots  dispersed 
over  the  whole  surface  of  the  body,  swelled  legs, 
putrid  gums,  and,  above  all,  an  extraordinary  las- 
situde of  the  whole  body,  especially  after  any  ex- 
ercise, however  inconsiderable ;  and  this  lassitude 
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at  last  degenerates  into  a  proneneas  to  swoon  on 
tho  least  exertion  of  strength,  or  even  on  the  least 
motion. 

This  disease  is  likewise  usually  attended  with 
a  strange  dejection  of  the  spirits,  and  with  shiver- 
ings,  tremblings,  and  a  disposition  to  be  seized  with 
tho  most  dreadful  terrors  on  the  slightest  accident. 
Indeed  it  was  most  remarkable,  in  all  our  reiterated 
experience  of  this  malady,  that  whatever  discou- 
raged our  people,  or  at  any  time  damped  their 
hopes,  never  failed  to  add  new  vigour  to  the  dis- 
temper ;  for  it  usually  killed  those  who  were  in  the 
last  stages  of  it,  and  confined  those  to  their  ham- 
mocks who  were  before  capable  of  some  kind  of 
duty ;  so  that  it  seemed  as  if  alacrity  of  mind,  and 
sanguine  thoughts,  were  no  contemptible  preser- 
vatives from  its  fatal  malignity. 

But  it  is  not  easy  to  complete  the  long  roll  of 
the  various  concomitants  of  this  disease  ;  for  it 
often  produced  putrid  fevers,  pleurisies,  the  jaun- 
dice, and  violent  rheumatic  pains,  and  sometimes 
it  occasioned  an  obstinate  costiveness,  which  was 
generally  attended  with  a  difficulty  of  breathing ; 
and  this  was  esteemed  the  most  deadly  of  all  the 
scorbutic  symptoms:  at  other  times  the  whole 
body,  but  more  especially  the  legs,  were  subject 
to  ulcers  of  the  worst  kind,  attended  with  rotten 
bones,  and  such  a  luxuriancy  of  fungous  flesh,  as 
yielded  to  no  remedy.  But  a  most  extraordinary 
circumstance,  and  what  would  be  scarcely  credible 
upon  any  single  evidence,  is,  that  the  scars  of 
wounds  which  had  been  for  many  years  healed, 
were  forced  open  again  by  this  virulent  distemper : 
of  this,  there  was  a  remarkable  instance  in  one  of 
the  invalids  on  board  the  Centurion,  who  had  been 
wounded  above  fifty  years  before  at  the  battle  of 
the  Boync ;  for  though  he  was  cured  soon  after, 
and  had  continued  well  for  a  great  number  of 
vears  past,  yet  on  his  being  attacked  by  the  scurvy, 
his  wounds,  in  the  progress  of  his  disease,  broke 
out  afresh,  and  appeared  as  if  they  had  never  been 
healed:  nay,  what  is  still  more  astonishing,  the 
callus  of  a  broken  bone,  which  liad  been  com- 
pletely formed  for  a  long  time,  was  found  to 
be  hereby  dissolved,  and  the  fracture  seemed  as  if 
it  had  never  been  consolidated.  I  ndeed,  the  effects 
of  this  disease  were  in  almost  every  instance  won- 
derful ;  for  many  of  our  people,  though  confined 
to  their  hammocks,  appeared  to  have  no  inconsider- 
able share  of  health,  for  they  ate  and  drank 
heartily,  were  cheerful,  and  talked  with  much 
seeming  vigour,  and  with  a  loud  strong  tone  of 
voice;  and  yet  on  their  being  the  least  moved, 
though  it  was  only  from  one  part  of  the  ship  to 
the  other,  and  that  in  their  hammocks,  they  have 
immediately  expired ;  and  others,  who  have  con- 
fided in  their  seeming  strength,  and  have  resolved 
to  get  out  of  their  hammocks,  have  died  before 
they  could  well  reach  the  deck ;  and  it  was  no  un- 
common thing  for  those  who  were  able  to  walk 
the  deck,  and  to  do  some  kind- of  duty,  to  drop 
down  dead  in  an  instant,  on  any  endeavours  to  act 
with  their  utmost  vigour:  many  of  our  people 
having  perished  in  this  manner  during  the  course 
of  this  voyage. 

With  this  terrible  disease  we  struggled  the 
greatest  part  of  the  time  of  our  beating  round 
Cape  Horn ;  and  though  it  did  not  then  rage  with 
its  utmost  violence,  yet  we  buried  no  less  than 
forty-three  men  on  board  the  Centurion,  in  the 


month  of  April,  as  hath  been  already  observed ; 
but  we  still  entertained  hopes,  that  when  we  should 
have  once  secured  our  passage  round  the  Cape, 
we  should  put  a  period  to  this  and  all  the  other 
evils  which  had  so  constantly  pursued  us.  But  it 
was  our  misfortune  to  find,  that  the  Pacific  Ocean 
was  to  us  less  hospitable  than  the  turbulent  neigh- 
bourhood of  Terra  del  Fuego  and  Cape  Horn; 
for  being  arrived,  on  the  8th  of  May,  off  the  island 
of  Socoro,  which  was  the  first  rendezvous  ap- 
pointed for  the  squadron,  and  where  we  hoped  to 
have  met  with  some  of  our  companions,  we  cruised 
for  them  in  that  station  several  days.  And  here 
we  were  not  only  disappointed  in  our  hopes  of 
being  joined  by  our  friends,  and  were  thereby 
induced  to  favour  the  gloomy  suggestions  of  their 
having  all  perished ;  but  we  were  likewise  per- 
petually  alarmed  with  the  fears  of  being  driven  on 
shore  upon  this  coast,  which  appeared  too  craggy 
and  irregular  to  give  us  the  least  hopes  that,  m 
such  a  case,  any  of  us  could  possibly  escape  imme- 
diate destruction.  For  the  land  had  indeed  a  most 
tremendous  aspect:  the  most  distant  part  of  it, 
and  which  appeared  far  within  the  country,  being 
the  mountains  usually  called  the  Andes  or  Cordil- 
leras, was  extremely  high,  and  covered  with  snow ; 
and  the  coast  itself  seemed  quite  rocky  and  barren; 
and  the  water's  edge  skirted  with  precipices.  In 
some  places  indeed  there  appeared  several  deep 
bays  running  into  the  land,  but  the  entrance  into 
them  was  generally  blocked  up  by  numbers  of 
little  islands ;  and  though  it  was  not  improbable 
but  there  might  be  convenient  shelter  in  some  of 
those  bays,  and  proper  channels  leading  thereto; 
yet  as  we  were  utterly  ignorant  of  the  coast,  had 
we  been  driven  ashore  by  the  western  winds  which 
blew  almost  constantly  there,  we  did  not  expect  to 
have  avoided  the  loss  of  our  ships,  and  of  our 
lives. 

And  this  continued  peril,  which  lasted  for  above 
a  fortnight,  was  greatly  aggravated  by  the  diffi- 
culties we  found  in  working  the  ship;  as  the 
scurvy  had  by  this  time  destroyed  so  great  a  part 
of  our  hands,  and  had  in  somo  degree  affected 
almost  the  whole  crew.1  Nor  did  we,  as  we  hoped, 
find  the  winds  less  violent,  as  we  advanced  to  the 
northward ;  for  we  had  often  prodigious  sqnalb 
which  split  our  sails,  greatly  damaged  our  rigging, 
and  endangered  our  masts.  Indeed,  during  the 
greatest  part  of  the  time  we  were  upon  this  coast, 
the  wind  blew  so  hard,  that  in  another  situation, 
where  we  had  sufficient  sea-room,  we  should 
certainly  have  lain -to ;  but  in  the  present  exi- 
gency we  were  necessitated  to  carry  both  our 
courses  and  top-sails,  in  order  to  keep  clear  of 
this  lee-shore.  1  n  one  of  these  squalls,  which  was 
attended  by  several  violent  claps  of  thunder,  a 
sudden  flash  of  fire  darted  along  our  decks,  which, 
dividing,  exploded  with  a  report  like  that  of 
several  pistols,  and  wounded  many  of  our  men 
and  officers  as  it  passed,  marking  them  in  different 
parts  of  the  body :  this  flame  was  attended  with  a 
strong  sulphurous  stench,  and  was  doubtless  of  the 
same  nature  with  the  larger  and  more  violent 
blasts  of  lightning  which  then  filled  the  air. 

It  were  endless  to  recite  minutely  the  various 

■  In  Anson's  official  report,  8th  May,  ho  states  that  **  he 
had  not  men  able  to  keep  the  deck  sufficient  to  take  in  a 
topsail,  all  being  violently  afflicted  with  the  scurvy, 
every  day  lessoning  our  number  by  six,  eight,  or  tan." 
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disasters,  fatigues  and  terrors  which  we  encoun- 
tered on  this  coast ;  all  these  went  on  increasing 
till  the  22d  of  May,  at  which  time,  the  fury  of  all 
the  storms  which  we  had  hitherto  encountered 
teemed  to  be  combined,  and  to  have  conspired  our 
destruction.  In  this  hurricane  almost  all  our 
sails  were  split,  and  great  part  of  our  standing  rig- 
ging broken ;  and,  about  eight  in  the  evening,  a 
mountainous  overgrown  sea,  took  us  upon  our 
starboard  quarter,  and  gave  us  so  prodigious  a 
shock,  that  several  of  our  shrouds  broke  with  the 
jerk,  by  which  our  masts  were  greatly  endangered; 
oar  ballast  and  stores  too  were  so  strangely  shifted, 
that  the  ship  heeled  afterwards  two  streaks  to  port. 
Indeed  it  was  a  most  tremendous  blow,  and  we  were 
thrown   into  the  utmost  consternation  from  the 

rrchenaion  of  instantly  foundering ;  and  though 
wind  abated  in  a  few  hours,  yet,  as  we  had  no 
more  sails  left  in  a  condition  to  bend  to  our  yards, 
die  ship   laboured  very  much  in  a  hollow  sea, 
rolling  gunwale  to,  for  want  of  sail  to  steady  her : 
so  that  we  expected  our  masts,  which  were  now 
▼ery  slenderly  supported,  to  come  by  the  board 
erery  moment.     However,  we  exerted  ourselves 
die  best  we  could  to  stirrup  our  shrouds,  to  reeve 
sew  lanyards,  and  to  mend  our  sails ;  but  while 
these  necessary  operations  were  carrying  on,  we 
nn  great  risk  of  being  driven  on  snore  on  the 
aland  of  Chiloe,  which  was  not  far  distant  from 
tt ;  but  in  the  midst  of  our  peril  the  wind  happily 
shifted  to  the  southward,  and  we  steered  off  the 
and   with    the  mainsail  only,  the  master   and 
myself  undertaking  the  management  of  the  helm, 
while   every  one  else  on  board   was   busied  in 
securing  the  masts,  and  bending  the  sails  as  fast 
M  they  could  be  repaired.     This  was  the  last 
effort  of  that  stormy  climate  ;  for  in  a  day  or  two 
after,  we  got  clear  of  the  land,  and  found  the 
weather  more  moderate  than  we  had  yet  expe- 
rienced since  our  passing  Straits  Le  Maire.     And 
now  having  cruised  in  vain  for  more  than  a  fort- 
■ght  in  quest  of  the  other  ships  of  the  squadron, 
it  was  resolved  to  take  the  advantage  of  the  present 
favourable  season  and  the  offing  we  had  made  from 
this  terrible  coast,  and  to  make  the  best  of  our 
way  for  the   island  of  Juan  Fernandes.      For 
though  our  next  rendezvous  was   appointed  off 
(he  harbour  of  Baldivia,  vet  as  we  had  hitherto 
seen  none  of  our  companions  at  this  first  rendez- 
vous, it  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  any  of  them 
would  be  found  at  the  second :  indeed  we  had  the 
greatest  reason  to  suspect,  that  all  but  ourselves 
had  perished.     Besides,  we  were  by  this  time 
reduced  to  so  low  a  condition,  that  instead  of  at- 
tempting to  attack  the  places  of  the  enemy,  our 
utmost  hopes  could  only  suggest  to  us  the  possi- 
bility of  saving  the  ship,  and  some  part  of  the  re- 
m»itwijr  enfeebled  crew,  by  our  speedy  arrival  at 
Juan  Fernandes;  for  this  was  the  only  road  in 
that  part  of  the  world  where  there  was  any  pro- 
bability of  our  recovering  our  sick,  or  refitting  our 
vessel,  and  consequently  our  getting  thither  was 
the  only  chance  we  had  left  to  avoid  perishing  at 


Our  deplorable  situation  then  allowing  no  room 
for  deliberation,  we  stood  for  the  island  of  Juan 
Fernandes  ;  and  to  save  time,  which  was  now  ex- 
tremely precious  (our  men  dying,  four,  five  and 
ax  m  a  day),  and  likewise  to  avoid  being  engaged 


again  with  a  lee-shore  ;  we  resolved,  if  possible, 
to  hit  the  island  upon  a  meridian.  And,  on  the 
28th  of  May,  being  nearly  in  the  parallel  upon 
which  it  is  laid  down,  we  had  great  expectations 
of  seeing  it :  but  not  finding  it  in  the  position  in 
which  the  charts  had  taught  us  to  expect  it,  we 
began  to  fear  that  we  had  got  too  far  to  the  west- 
ward ;  and  therefore,  though  the  commodore  himself 
was  strongly  persuaded  that  he  saw  it  on  the 
morning  of  the  28th,  yet  his  officers  believing  it 
to  be  only  a  cloud,  to  which  opinion  the  haziness 
of  the  weather  gave  some  kind  of  countenance,  it 
was,  on  a  consultation,  resolved  to  stand  to  the 
eastward,  in  the  parallel  of  the  island  ;  as  it  was 
certain,  that  by  this  course  we  should  either  fall 
in  with  the  island,  if  we  were  already  to  the  west- 
ward of  it ;  or  should  at  least  make  the  main-land 
of  Chili,  from  whence  we  might  take  a  new  de- 
parture, and  assure  ourselves,  by  running  to  the 
westward  afterwards,  of  not  missing  the  island  a 
second  time. 

On  the  .HOth  of  May  we  had  a  view  of  the  con- 
tinent of  Chili,  distant  about  twelve  or  thirteen 
leagues  ;  the  land  made  exceeding  high  and 
uneven,  and  appeared  quite  white  ;  what  we  saw 
being  doubtless  a  part  of  the  Cordilleras,  which 
are  always  covered  with  snow.  Though  by  this 
view  of  the  land  we  ascertained  our  position,  yet 
it  gave  us  great  uneasiness  to  find  that  we  had  so 
needlessly  altered  our  course,  when  we  were,  in 
all  probability,  just  upon  the  point  of  making  the 
island ;  for  the  mortality  amongst  us  was  now 
increased  to  a  most  dreadful  degree,  and  those 
who  remained  alive  were  utterly  dispirited  by  this 
new  disappointment,  and  the  prospect  of  their 
longer  continuance  at  sea :  our  water  too  began 
to  grow  scarce  ;  so  that  a  general  dejection  pre- 
vailed amongst  us,  which  added  much  to  the 
virulence  of  the  disease,  and  destroyed  numbers 
of  our  beet  men  ;  and  to  all  these  calamities  there 
was  added  this  vexatious  circumstance,  that  when, 
after  having  got  a  sight  of  the  main,  we  tacked 
and  stood  to  the  westward  in  quest  of  the  island, 
we  were  so  much  delayed  by  calms  and  contrary 
winds,  that  it  cost  us  nine  days  to  regain  the 
westing,  which,  when  we  stood  to  the  eastward, 
we  ran  down  in  two.  In  this  desponding  condi- 
tion, with  a  crazy  ship,  a  great  scarcity  of  fresh 
water,  and  a  crew  so  universally  diseased,  that 
there  were  not  above  ten  fore-mast  men  in  a 
watch  capable  of  doing  duty,  and  even  some  of 
these  lame,  and  unable  to  go  aloft :  under  these 
disheartening  circumstances,  I  say,  we  stood  to  the 
westward  ;  and,  on  the  9th  of  June,  at  day-break, 
we  at  last  discovered  the  long-wished- for  island 
of  Juan  Fernandes.  And  with  this  discovery  I 
shall  close  this  chapter,  and  the  first  book ;  after 
observing  (which  will  furnish  a  very  strong  image 
of  our  unparalleled  distresses)  that  by  our  sus- 
pecting ourselves  to  be  to  the  westward  of  the 
island  on  the  28th  of  May,  and,  in  consequence  of 
this,  standing  in  for  the  main,  wo  lost  between 
seventy  and  eighty  of  our  men,  whom  we  should 
doubtless  have  saved  had  we  made  the  island  that 
day,  which,  had  we  kept  on  our  course  for  a  few 
hours  longer,  we  could  not  have  failed  to  have 
done. 

END  OF  BOOK  I. 
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BOOK    II. 


CHAPTER  I. 


Tkt  arrival  of  \ht  Vsnturion  at  the  Island  of  Juan  Fer- 
naiuies,  tcith  a  description  of  that  Island, 

On  the  9th  of  Juno,  at  day -break,  as  is  men- 
tioned in  the  preceding  chapter,  we  first  descried 
the  island  of  Juan  Fernainlos,  bearing  N.  by  E.  \ 
E.,  at  eleven  or  twelve  leagues'  distance.  And 
though,  ou  this  first  view,  it  appeared  to  be  a  very 
mountainous  place,  extremely  ragginl  and  irre- 
gular ;  yet  as  it  wo*  land,  and  the  land  we  sought 
for,  it  was  to  us  a  most  agreeable  night :  for  at 
this  place  only  we  could  hope  to  put  a  period  to 
those  terrible  calamities  we  had  so  long  struggled 
with,  which  had  already  swept  away  al>ovc  half 
our  crew,  and  which,  had  we  continued  a  few 
days  longer  at  sea,  would  inevitably  have  com- 
pleted our  destruction.  For  we  were  by  this 
time  reduced  to  so  helpless  a  condition,  that  out  of 
two  hundred  and  odd  men  which  remained  alive, 
wo  could  not,  taking  all  our  watches  together, 
muster  liands  enough  to  work  the  ship  ou  an 
emergency,  though  wo  included  the  officer*,  their 
servants,  and  the  lx»ys. 

The  wind  being  northerly  wheu  wo  first  made 
the  island,  we  kept  plying  all  that  day,  and  the 
next  night,  in  order  to  get  in  with  the  land  ;  and 
wearing  the  ship  in  the  middle  watch,  we  had  a 
melancholy  instance  of  the  almost  incredible  de- 
bility of  our  ]>cople ;  for  tho  lieutenant  could 
muster  no  more  tlian  two  quarter-masters,  and 
six  fore-mast  men  capable  of  working  ;  so  that 
without  the  assistance  of  the  officers,  servants  and 
the  l>oys,  it  might  have  proved  impossible  for  us 
to  have  reached  the  island,  after  we  had  got  sight 
of  it ;  and  even  with  this  assistance  they  were  two 
hours  in  trimming  the  sails :  to  so  wretched  a 
condition  was  a  sixty-gun  ship  reduced,  which  had 
passed  Straits  Le  Maire  but  three  months  be- 
fore, with  tx'tween  four  and  five  hundred  men, 
almost  all  of  them  in  health  and  vigour. 

However,  on  tho  10th,  in  the  afternoon,  we  got 
under  the  lee  of  the  island,  and  kept  ranging  along 
it,  at  about  two  miles'  distance,  in  order  to  look  out 
for  the  projH'r  anchorage,  which  was  described  to 
bo  in  'a  bay  on  the  north  side.  And  now  being 
nearer  in  with  the  shore,  we  could  discover  tliat 
the  broken  craggy  precipices,  which  had  appeared 
so  unpromising  at  a  distance,  were  far  from  barren, 
being  in  most  places  covered  with  woods ;  and 
that  between  them  there  were  everywhere  inter- 
spersed the  finest  valleys,  clothed  with  a  most 
beautiful  verdure,  and  watered  with  numerous 
streams  and  cascades ;  no  valley,  of  any  extent, 
being  unprovided  of  its  projn-r  rill.  The  water 
too,  as  we  afterwards  found,  was  not  inferior  to 
any  we  had  ever  tasted,  and  was  constantly  clear  : 
so  that  the  aspect  of  this  country  would,  at  all 
tunes,  have  bi-en  extremely  delightful,  but  in  our 
distressed  sit  tuition,  languishing  as  we  were  for 
the  land  and  its  vegetable  productions,  (an  inch 
natioH  constantly  attending  every  stage  of  the  sea- 
scurvy)  it  is  scarcely  credible  with  what  eagerness 
and  transport  we  viewed  the  shore,  and  with  how 
much  impatience  we  longed  for  the  greens  and 


other  refreshments  which  were  then  in  sight,  and 
particularly  for  the  water,  for  of  this  we  had  been 
confined  to  a  very  sparing  allowance  for  a  con- 
siderable time, and  had  then  but  five  tons  remain- 
ing on  board.  Those  only  who  have  endured  a 
long  series  of  thirst,  and  who  can  readily  recall  the 
desire  and  agitation  winch  the  ideas  alone  el 
springs  and  brooks  have  at  that  time  raised  in 
them,  can  judge  of  the  emotion  with  which  we  eyed 
a  large  cascade  of  the  most  transparent  water, 
which  poured  itself  from  a  rock  near  a  hundred 
foet  high  into  the  sea,  at  a  small  distance  from 
the  ship.  Even  those  amongst  the  diseased,  who 
were  not  in  the  very  last  stages  of  the  distemper, 
though  they  had  been  long  eonfineQ  to  their  ham- 
mocks, exerted  the  small  remains  of  strength  that 
was  left  them,  and  crawled  up  to  the  deck  to  feast 
themselves  with  this  reviving  prospect.  Thus  we 
coasted  the  shore,  fully  employed  in  the  contem- 
plation of  this  diversified  landscape,  which  stul 
improved  ujkui  us  the  farther  we  advanced.  Bat 
at  last  the  night  closed  upon  us,  before  we  had 
satisfied  ourselves  which  was  the  proper  bay  to 
anchor  in  ;  and  therefore  we  resolved  to  keep  in 
soundings  all  night,  (we  having  then  from  sixty- 
four  to  seventy  fathom)  and  to  send  our  boat  next 
morning  to  discover  the  road :  however,  the  current 
shifted  in  the  night,  and  set  us  so  near  the  land, 
that  w'o  were  obliged  to  let  go  the  best  bower  in 
fifty-six  fathom, not  half  a  mile  from  the  shore.  At 
four  in  the  morning,  the  cutter  was  despatched 
with  our  third  lieutenant  to  find  out  the  bav  we 
were  in  search  of,  who  returned  again  at  noon 
with  the  boat  laden  with  seals  and  grass ;  for 
though  the  island  abounded  with  better  vegetables, 
yet  the  boat's- crew,  in  their  short  stay,  had  not 
met  with  them  ;  and  they  well  knew  that  even 
grass  would  prove  a  dainty,  and  indeed  it  was  all 
soon  and  eagerly  devoured.  The  seals  too  were 
considered  as  fresh  provision ;  but  as  yet  were  not 
much  admired,  though  they  grew  afterwards  into 
more  repute  :  for  what  rendered  them  less  valu- 
able at  this  juncture,  was  the  prodigious  quantity 
of  excellent  fish,  which  the  people  on  board  had 
taken,  during  the  absence  of  the  boat. 

The  cutter,  in  this  exj>cdition,  had  discovered 
the  bay  where  we  intended  to  anchor,  which  we 
found  was  to  tho  westward  of  our  present  station; 
and,  the  next  morning,  tho  weather  proving 
favourable,  we  endeavoured  to  weigh,  in  order 
to  proceed  thither :  but  though  on  this  occasion, 
we  mustered  all  the  strength  we  could,  obliging 
even  the  sick,  who  were  scarce  able  to  keep  on 
their  legs,  to  assist  us ;  yet  tho  capstan  was  so 
weakly  maimed,  that  it  was  near  four  hours  before 
we  hove  the  cable  right  up  and  down:  after  which, 
with  our  utmost  efforts,  and  with  many  surges  and 
some  purchases  we  made  use  of  to  mcrease  our 
power,  we  found  ourselves  incapable  of  starting 
tho  anchor  from  the  ground.  However,  at  noon, 
as  a  fresh  gale  blew  towards  the  bay,  we  were 
induced  to  set  the  sails,  which  fortunately  tripped 
the  anchor  ;  on  which  we  steered  along  shore,  till 
wo  came  a-breast  of  the  point  that  forms  the 
eastern  part  of  the  bay.    (in  the  opening  of  the 
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the  wind,  that  had  befriended  us  thus  far, 
d  and  blew  from  thence  in  squalls  ;  but  by 
s  of  the  head-way  we  had  got,  we  luffed 
in,  till  the  anchor  brought  us  up  in  fifty-six 
n.  Soon  after  wo  had  thus  got  to  our  new 
,  we  discovered  a  sail,  which  we  made  no 

>  was  one  of  our  squadron ;  and  on  its  nearer 
och,  we  found  it  to  be  the  Tryal  sloop.  We 
diaiely  sent  some  of  our  hands  on  board 
by  whose  assistance  she  was  brought  to  an 
►r  between  us  and  the  land.  We  soon  found 
he  sloop  had  not  been  exempted  from  those 
dties  which  we  had  so  severely  felt ;  for  her 
lander^  Captain  Saunders,  waiting  on  the 
lodore,  informed  him,  that  out  of  his  small 
lement,  ho  had  buried  thirty-four  of  his  men ; 
those  tliat  remained  were  so  universally 
ed  with  the  scurvy,  that  only  himself,  his 
nant,  and  three  of  his  men,  were  able  to 

by  the  sails.  The  Tryal  came  to  an  anchor 
i  us,  on  the  12th,  about  noon,  and  we  carried 
awsers  on  board  her,  in  order  to  moor  our- 
i  nearer  in -shore  ;  but  the  wind  coming  off 
nd  in  violent  gusts,  prevented  our  mooring 
i  birth  we  intended,  especially  as  our  princi- 
tention  was  now  employed  on  business  rather 
re  importance  ;  for  we  were  now  extremely 
led  in  sending  on  shore  materials  to  raise 
for  the  reception  of  the  sick,  who  died  apace 
ard,  and  doubtless  tho  distemper  was  con- 
ibly  augmented  by  the  stench  and  filthiness 
ich  they  lay;  for  the  number  of  the  diseased 
o  great,  and  so  few  could  be  spared  from  tho 
mry  duty  of  the  sails  to  look  after  them,  that 
i  impossible  to  avoid  a  great  relaxation  in 
rticle  of  cleanliness,  which  had  rendered  the 
extremely  loathsome  between  decks.  But 
thstanding  our  desire  of  freeing  the  sick 
their  hateful  situation,  and  their  own  ex- 
;  impatience  to  get  on  shore,  we  had  not 
i  enough  to  prepare  the  tents  for  their  recep- 
lefore  the  16th  ;  but  on  that  and  the  two 
ing  days  we  sent  them  all  on  shore,  amount- 
» a  nundrcd  and  sixty -seven  persons,  besides 
■t  a  dozen  who  died  in  the  boats,  on  their 
exposed  to  the  fresh  air.  The  greatest  part 
r  nek  were  so  infirm,  that  we  were  obliged 
iy  them  out  of  the  ship  in  their  hammocks, 

>  convey  them  afterwards  in  the  same  man- 
xmd  the  water-side  to  their  tents,  over  a  stony 
.  This  was  a  work  of  considerable  fatigue 
i  few  who  were  healthy,  and  therefore  the 
todore,  with  his  accustomed  humanity,  not 
assisted  herein  with  his  own  labour,  but 
d  his  officers,  without  distinction,  to  give 
helping  hand.  The  extreme  weakness  of 
ick  may  in  some  measure  be  collected  from 
nnbers  who  died  after  they  had  got  on  shore; 
had  generally  been  found  that  the  land,  and 
efresnments  it  produces,  very  soon  recover 
stages  of  the  sea-scurvy  ;  and  we  flattered 
Ives,  that  those  who  had  not  perished  on 
rat  exi><»sure  to  the  open  air,  hut  had  lived 

placed  in  their  tents,  would  have  been 
Ely  restored  to  their  health  and  vigour  :  hut, 
r  great  mortification,  it  was  near  twenty  days 
their  landing,  before  the  mortality  wan  tole- 
oeaaed;  and  for  the  first  ten  or  twelve  days, 
iried  rarely  less  than  six  each  day,  and  many 
i,  who  survived,  recovered  by  very  slow 


and  insensible  degrees.  Indeed,  those  who  were 
well  enough  at  their  first  getting  on  shore,  to 
creep  out  of  their  tents,  and  crawl  about,  were 
6oon  relieved,  and  recovered  their  health  and 
strength  in  a  very  short  time ;  but  in  tho  rest, 
the  disease  seemed  to  have  acquired  a  degree  ot 
inveteracy  which  was  altogether  without  example. 

Having  proceeded  thus  far,  and  got  our  sick  on 
shore,  I  think  it  necessary,  before  I  enter  into  any 
longer  detail  of  our  transactions,  to  give  a  distinct 
account  of  this  island  of  Juan  Fernandes,  its  situa- 
tion, productions,  and  all  its  conveniences.  These 
particulars  we  were  well  enabled  to  be  minutely 
instructed  in,  during  our  three  months'  stay  there; 
and  as  it  is  tho  only  commodious  place  in  those 
seas,  where  British  cruisers  can  refresh  and 
recover  their  men  after  their  passage  round  Cape 
Horn,  and  where  they  may  remain  for  some  time 
without  alarming  the  Spanish  coast,  these  its 
advantages  well  merit  a  circumstantial  descrip- 
tion. And  indeed  Mr.  Anson  was  particularly 
industrious  in  directing  the  roads  and  coasts  to 
be  surveyed,  and  other  observations  to  be  made, 
knowing,  from  his  own  experience,  of  how  great 
consequence  these  materials  might  prove  to  any 
British  vessels  hereafter  employed  in  those  seas. 
For  tho  uncertainty  we  were  in  of  its  position, 
and  our  standing  in  for  the  main  on  the  28th  of 
May,  in  order  to  secure  a  sufficient  easting,  when 
we  were  indeed  extremely  near  it,  cost  us  the 
lives  of  between  seventy  and  eighty  of  our  men, 
by  our  longer  continuance  at  sea  :  from  which 
fatal  accident  we  might  have  been  exempted, 
had  we  been  furnished  with  such  an  account  of 
its  situation  as  we  could  fully  have  depended  on. 

The  island  of  Juan  Fernandes  lies  in  the  lati- 
tude of  33°  407  South,  and  is  a  hundred  and  ten 
leagues  distant  from  the  continent  of  Chili.  It  is 
said  to  have  received  its  name  from  a  Spaniard, 
who  formerly  procured  a  grant  of  it,  and  resided 
there  some  time  with  a  view  of  settling  it,  but 
afterwards  abandoned  it.  The  island  itself  is  of 
an  irregular  figure ;  its  greatest  extent  being 
between  four  and  five  leagues,  and  it*  greatest 
breadth  somewhat  short  of  two  leagues.  The 
only  safe  anchoring  at  this  island  is  on  the  North 
side,  where  there  are  three  hays,  but  the  middle- 
most, known  by  the  name  of  Cumberland  Bay,  is 
the  widest  and  deepest,  and  in  all  respects  much 
the  best ;  the  other  two  bays,  denominated  the 
East  and  West  bays,  are  scarcely  more  than  good 
landing-places,  where  boats  may  conveniently  put 
their  casks  on  shore.  Cumberland  bay  is  pretty 
well  secured  to  the  southward,  lying  only  exposed 
from  the  N.  by  W.  to  the  E.  by  §. ;  and  as  the 
northerly  winds  seldom  blow  in  that  climate,  and 
never  with  any  violence,  the  danger  from  that 
quarter  is  not  worth  attending  to. 

As  Cumberland  Bay  is  by  far  the  most  commodious 
road  in  the  island,  so  it  is  advisable  for  all  shins 
to  anchor  on  the  western  side  of  this  bay,  within 
little  more  than  two  cables'  length  of  the  beach. 
Here  they  may  ride  in  fortv  fathom  of  water,  and 
be,  in  a  great  measure,  sheltered  from  a  large 
heavy  sea,  which  comes  rolling  in  whenever  an 
eastern  or  a  western  wind  blows.  It  is  however 
expedient,  in  this  case,  to  cackle  or  arm  the  cables 
with  an  iron  chain,  or  good  rounding,  for  five  or 
six  fathom  from  the  anchor,  to  secure  them  from 
being  rubbed  by  the  foulness  of  the  ground. 
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I  have  before  observed,  that  a  northerly  wind, 
to  which  alone  this  bay  is  exposed,  very  rarely 
blew  during  our  stay  here  ;  and  as  it  was  then 
winter,  it  may  be  supposed,  in  other  seasons,  to 
be  less  frequent  Indeed,  in  those  few  instances, 
when  it  was  in  that  quarter,  it  did  not  blow  with 
any  great  force  :  but  this  perhaps  might  be  owing 
to  the  highlands  on  the  southward  of  the  bay, 
which  checked  its  current,  and  thereby  abated 
its  violence ;  for  we  had  reason  to  suppose  that, 
a  few  leagues  off,  it  blew  with  considerable  force, 
since  it  sometimes  drove  before  it  a  prodigious 
sea,  in  which  we  rode  fore  castle-in.  But  though 
the  northern  winds  are  never  to  be  apprehended, 
yet  the  southern  winds,  which  generally  prevail 
here,  frequently  blow  off  the  land  in  violent  gusts 
and  squalls,  which  however  rarely  last  longer 
than  two  or  three  minutes.  This  seems  to  be 
owing  to  the  obstruction  of  the  southern  gule  by 
the  hills  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  bay  ;  for 
the  wind  being  collected  by  this  means,  at  last 
forces  its  passage  through  the  narrow  valleys, 
which,  like  so  many  funnels,  both  facilitate  its 
escape  and  increase  its  violence.  These  frequent 
and  sudden  gusts  make  it  difficult  for  ships  to 
work  in  with  the  wind  off-shore,  or  to  keep  a  clear 
hawse  when  anchored. 

The  northern  part  of  this  island  is  composed 
of  high  craggy  hills,  many  of  them  inaccessible, 
though  generally  covered  with  trees.  The  soil 
of  this  part  is  loose  and  shallow,  so  that  very  large 
trees  on  the  hills  soon  perish  for  want  of  root,  and 
are  easily  overturned ;  which  occasioned  the  unfor- 
tunate death  of  one  of  our  sailors,  who  being  upon 
the  hills  in  search  of  goats,  caught  hold  of  a  tree 
upon  the  declivity  to  assist  him  in  his  ascent,  and 
this  giving  way,  he  immediately  rolled  down  the 
hill,  and  though  in  his  fall  he  fastened  on  another 
tree  of  considerable  bulk,  yet  that  too  gave  way, 
and  he  fell  amongst  the  rocks,  and  was  dashed 
to  pieces.  Mr.  Brett  too  met  with  an  accident 
only  by  resting  his  back  against  a  tree,  near 
as  large  about  as  himself,  which  stood  on  a 
slope  ;  for  the  tree  giving  way,  he  fell  to  a  con- 
siderable distance,  though  without  receiving  any 
harm. 

The  southern,  or  rather  the  S.  W.  part  of  the 
Island,  is  widely  different  from  the  rest,  being 
dry,  stony,  and  destitute  of  trees,  but  very  flat 
and  low,  compared  with  the  hills  on  the  northern 
part.  This  part  of  the  island  is  never  fre- 
quented by  ships,  being  surrounded  by  a  steep 
shore,  and  having  little  or  no  fresh  water  ;  and 
besides,  it  is  exposed  to  the  southerly  wind, 
which  generally  blows  here  the  whole  year  round, 
and  in  the  winter  solstice  very  hard.  The  trees 
of  which  the  woods  on  the  northern  side  of 
the  island  are  composed,  are  most  of  them 
aromatics,  and  of  many  different  sorts :  there 
are  none  of  them  of  a  size  to  yield  any  consi- 
derable timber,  except  the  myrtle-trees,  which 
are  the  largest  on  the  island,  and  supplied  us 
with  all  the  timber  we  made  use  of;  but  even 
these  would  not  work  to  a  greater  length  than 
forty  feet.  The  top  of  the  myrtle-tree  is  circular, 
and  appears  as  uniform  and  regular,  as  if  it  had 
been  clipped  by  art ;  it  bears  on  its  bark  an 
excrescence  like  moss,  which  in  taste  and  smell 
resembles  garlic,  and  was  used  by  our  people 
instead  of  it.    We  found  here  too  the  pimento- 


tree,  and  likewise  the  cabbage-tree,  though  in  no 
great  plenty. 

Our  prisoners  observed,  that  the  appearance 
of  the  hills  in  some  part  of  the  island  resembled 
that  of  the  mountains  in  Chili,  where  the  gold  is 
found  :  so  that  it  is  not  impossible  but  mines 
might  be  discovered  here.  We  observed,  in  some 
places,  several  hills  of  a  peculiar  sort  of  red  earthy 
exceeding  vermilion  in  colour,  which  perhaps, 
on  examination,  might  prove  useful  for  many 
purposes. 

Besides  a  great  number  of  plants  of  various 
kinds  which  arc  to  be  met  with  upon  the  island, 
but  which  we  were  not  botanists  enough  either  to 
describe  or  attend  to,  we  found  there  almost  all 
the  vegetables  which  are  usually  esteemed  to  be 
particularly  adapted  to  the  cure  of  those  scorbutic 
disorders,  which  are  contracted  by  salt  diet  and 
long  voyages.  For  here  we  had  great  quantities 
of  water-cresses  and  purslain,  with  excellent  wild 
sorrel,  and  a  vast  profusion  of  turnips  and  Sicilian 
radishes:  these  two  last,  having  some  resemblance 
to  each  other,  were  confounded  by  our  people 
under  the  general  name  of  turnips.  We  usually 
preferred  the  tops  of  the  turnips  to  the  roots, 
which  were  often  stringy  ;  though  some  of  them 
were  free  from  that  exception,  and  remarkably 
good.  These  vegetables,  with  the  fish  and  flesh 
we  found  here,  and  which  I  shall  more  particularly 
describe  hereafter,  were  not  only  extremely  grate- 
ful to  our  palates,  after  the  long  course  of  salt 
diet  which  we  had  been  confined  to,  but  were 
likewise  of  the  most  salutary  consequence  to  our 
sick  in  recovering  and  invigorating  them,  and  of 
no  mean  service  to  us  who  were  well,  in  destroy- 
ing the  lurking  seeds  of  the  scurvy,  from  which 
perhaps  none  of  us  were  totally  exempt,  and  in 
refreshing  and  restoring  us  to  our  wonted  strength 
and  activity. 

Besides  the  vegetables  I  have  mentioned,  of 
which  we  made  perj>ctual  use,  we  found  many 
acres  of  ground  covered  with  oats  and  clover. 
There  were  also  some  few  cabbage-trees  upon  the 
island,  as  observed  before  ;  but  as  they  generally 
grew  on  the  precipices,  and  in  dangerous  situa- 
tions, and  as  it  was  necessary  to  cut  down  a  large 
tree  for  every  single  cabbage,  this  was  a  dainty 
that  we  were  able  but  rarely  to  indulge  in. 

The  excellence  of  the  climate  and  the  looseness 
of  the  soil  render  this  place  extremely  proper  for 
all  kinds  of  vegetation  ;  for  if  the  ground  be  any- 
where accidentally  turned  up,  it  is  immediately 
overgrown  with  turnips  and  Sicilian  radishes ; 
and  therefore  Mr.  Anson  having  with  him  garden- 
seeds  of  all  kinds,  and  stones  of  different  sorts  of 
fruits,  he,  for  the  better  accommodation  of  his 
countrymen  who  should  hereafter  touch  here, 
sowed  both  lettuces,  carrots,  and  other  garden 
plants,  and  set  in  the  woods  a  great  variety  of 
plum,  apricot,  and  peach  stones  :  and  these  last 
he  has  been  informed  have  since  thriven  to  a  very 
remarkable  degree  ;  for  some  gentlemen,  who  in 
their  passage  from  Lima  to  Old  Spain  were  taken 
and  brought  to  England,  having  procured  leave  to 
wait  upon  Mr.  Anson,  to  thank  him  for  his  gene- 
rosity and  humanity  to  his  prisoners,  some  of 
whom  were  their  relations,  they,  in  casual  dis- 
course with  him  about  his  transactions  in  the 
South  Seas,  particularly  asked  him,  if  he  had  not 
planted  a  great  number  of  fruit-stones  on  the 
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island  of  Juan  Fernandes,  for  they  told  him, 
their  late  navigators  had  discovered  there  num- 
bers of  peach-trees  and  apricot-trees,  which  being 
fruits  before  unobserved  in  that  place,  they  con- 
cluded them  to  be  produced  from  kernels  set  by 
him. 

And  this  may  in  general  suffice  as  to  the  soil 
and  vegetable  productions  of  this  place  :  but  the 
lace  of  the  country,  at  least  of  the  north  part  of 
the  island,  is  so  extremely  singular,  that  I  cannot 
aToid  giving  it  a  particular  consideration.  I  have 
already  taken  notice  of  the  wild,  inhospitable  air 
with  which  it  first  appeared  to  us,  and  the  gradual 
improvement  of  this  uncouth  landscape  as  we  drew 
nearer,  till  we  were  at  last  captivated  by  the  nu- 
merous beauties  we  discovered  on  the  shore. 
And  I  must  now  add,  that  we  found,  during  the 
time  of  our  residence  there,  that  the  inland  parts 
of  the  island  did  no  ways  fall  short  of  the  sanguine 
lions  which  we  first  entertained  in  their 


ivour. 

For  the  woods  which  covered  most  of  the  steepest 
hills,  were  free  from  all  bushes  and  underwood,  and 
afforded  an  easy  passage  through  every  part  of  them ; 
and  the  irregularities  of  the  hills  and  precipices,  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  island,  necessarily  traced 
out  by  their  various  combinations  a  great  number 
of  romantic  valleys  ;  most  of  which  nad  a  stream 
of  the  clearest  water  running  through  them,  that 
tumbled  in  cascades  from  rock  to  rock,  as  the 
bottom  of  the  valley,  by  the  course  of  the  neigh- 
bouring hills,  was  at  any  time  broken  into  a  sud- 
den sharp  descent:  some  particular  spots  occurred 
in  these  valleys,  where  the  shade  and  fragrance  of 
the  contiguous  woods,  the  loftiness  of  the  over- 
hanging rocks,  and  the  transparency  and  frequent 
falls  of  the  neighbouring  streams,  presented  scenes 
of  such  elegance  and  dignity,  as  would  perhaps 
with  difficulty  be  rivalled  in  any  other  part  of 
the  globe.  It  is  in  this  place,  perhaps,  that  the 
ample  productions  of  unassisted  nature  may  be 
stid  to  excel  all  the  fictitious  descriptions  of  the 
most  animated  imagination.  I  shall  finish  this 
article  with  a  short  account  of  that  spot  where  the 
commodore  pitched  his  tent,  and  which  he  made 
choice  oi  for  his  own  residence,  though  I  despair 
of  conveying  an  adequate  idea  of  its  beauty.  The 
piece  of  ground  which  he  chose  was  a  small  lawn, 
that  lay  on  a  little  ascent,  at  the  distance  of  about 
half  a  mile  from  the  sea.  In  the  front  of  his  tent 
there  was  a  large  avenue  cut  through  the  woods 
to  the  sea-side,  which  sloping  to  the  water,  with  a 
gentle  descent,  opened  a  prospect  of  the  bay  and 
the  ships  at  anchor.  This  lawn  was  screened 
behind  by  a  tall  wood  of  myrtle  sweeping  round 
it,  in  the  form  of  a  theatre,  the  ground  on  which 
the  wood  stood  rising  with  a  much  sharper  ascent 
man  the  lawn  itself,  though  not  so  much  but  that 
the  hills  and  precipices  within  land  towered  up 
considerably  above  the  tops  of  the  trees,  and  added 
to  the  grandeur  of  the  view.  There  were,  besides, 
two  streams  of  crystal  water,  which  ran  on  the 
right  and  left  of  the  tent,  within  a  hundred  yards' 
distance,  and  were  shaded  by  the  trees  which 
skirted  the  lawn  on  either  side,  and  completed 
the  symmetry  of  the  whole. 

It  remains  now  only  that  we  speak  of  the  animals 
and  provisions  which  we  met  with  at  this  place. 
Former  writers  have  related,  that  this  island 
abounded  with  vast  numbers  of  goats,  and  their 


accounts  are  not  to  be  questioned,  this  place  being 
the  usual  haunt  of  the  buccaneers  and  privateers, 
who  formerly  frequented  those  seas.  And  there 
are  two  instances  ;  one  of  a  Musquito  Indian,  and 
the  other  of  Alexander  Selkirk,  a  Scotchman,  who 
were  left  by  their  respective  ships,  and  lived  alone 
upon  this  island  for  some  years,  and  consequently 
were  no  strangers  to  its  produce1.  Selkirk,  who 
was  the  last,  after  a  stay  of  between  four  and  five 
years,  was  taken  off  the  place  by  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  privateers  of  Bristol,  as  may  be  seen  at 
large  in  the  journal  of  their  voyage  :  his  manner 
of  life,  during  his  solitude,  was  in  most  particulars 
very  remarkable  ;  but  there  is  one  circumstance 
he  relates,  which  was  so  strangely  verified  by  our 
own  observation,  that  I  cannot  help  reciting  it. 
He  tells  us,  among  other  things,  as  he  often  caught 
more  goats  than  he  wanted,  he  sometimes  marked 
their  ears  and  let  them  go.  This  was  about  thirty- 
two  years  before  our  arrival  at  the  island.  Now 
it  happened,  that  the  first  goat  that  was  killed  by 
our  people  at  their  landing  had  his  ears  slit,  whence 
we  concluded  that  he  had  doubtless  been  formerly 
under  the  power  of  Selkirk.  This  was  indeed  an 
animal  of  a  most  venerable  aspect,  dignified  with 
an  exceeding  majestic  beard,  and  with  many  other 
symptoms  of  antiquity.  During  our  stay  on  the 
island,  we  met  with  others  marked  in  the  same 
manner,  all  the  males  being  distinguished  by  an 
exuberance  of  beard,  and  every  other  characteristic 
of  extreme  age. 

But  the  great  numbers  of  goats,  which  former 
writers  described  to  have  been  found  upon  this 
island,  are  at  present  very  much  diminished  :  for 
the  Spaniards  being  informed  of  the  advantages 
which  the  buccaneers  and  privateers  drew  from 
the  provisions  which  goat's-flesh  here  furnished 
them  with,  they  have  endeavoured  to  extirpate  the 
breed,  thereby  to  deprive  their  enemies  of  this 
relief.  For  tliis  purpose,  they  have  put  on  shore 
great  numbers  of  large  dogs,  which  have  increased 
apace,  and  have  destroyed  all  the  goats  in  the 
accessible  part  of  the  country  ;  so  that  there  now 
remain  only  a  few  amongst  the  crags  and  pre- 
cipices, where  the  dogs  cannot  follow  them.  These 
are  divided  into  separate  herds  of  twenty  or  thirty 
each,  which  inhabit  distinct  fastnesses,  and  never 
mingle  with  each  other  :  by  this  means  we  found 
it  extremely  difficult  to  kill  them ;  and  yet  we 
were  so  desirous  of  their  flesh,  which  we  all  agreed 
much  resembled  venison,  that  we  got  knowledge, 
I  believe,  of  all  their  herds,  and  it  was  conceived, 
by  comparing  their  numbers  together,  that  they 
scarcely  exceeded  two  hundred  upon  the  whole 
island.  I  remember  we  had  once  an  opportunity 
of  observing  a  remarkable  dispute  betwixt  a  herd 
of  these  animals  and  a  number  of  dogs  ;  for  going 
in  our  boat  into  the  eastern  bay,  we  saw  some  dogs 
running  very  eagerly  upon  the  foot,  and  being 
willing  to  discover  what  game  they  were  after,  we 
lay  upon  our  oars  some  tune  to  view  them,  and  at 
last  we  saw  them  take  to  a  hill,  and  looking  a  little 
further,  we  observed  upon  the  ridge  of  it  a  herd 
of  goats,  which  seemed  drawn  up  for  their  recep- 
tion ;  there  was  a  very  narrow  path  skirted  on 
each  side  by  precipices,  on  which  the  master  of 
the  herd  posted  himself  fronting  the  enemy,  the 

1  It  was  from  the  circumstance  of  Alexander  Selkirk's 
sojourn  on  this  beautiful  island,  that  Do  Foe  produced  his 
popular  and  interesting  narrative  of  Robinscn  Crusoe. 
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rest  of  the  goats  being  all  behind  him,  where  the 
ground  was  more  open  :  as  this  spot  was  inacces- 
sible by  any  other  path,  excepting  where  this 
champion  had  placed  himself,  the  dogs,  though 
they  ran  up-hill  with  great  alacrity,  yet  when  they 
came  within  about  twenty  yards  of  him,  durst 
not  encounter  him,  (for  he  would  infallibly  hare 
driven  them  down  the  precipice)  but  gave  over  the 
cliase,  and  quietly  laid  themselves  down,  panting 
at  a  great  rate. 

The  dogs,  who,  as  I  liave  mentioned,  are  mas- 
ters of  all  the  accessible  parts  of  the  island,  are 
of  various  kinds,  but  some  of  them  very  large,  and 
are  multiplied  to  a  prodigious  degree.  They  some- 
times came  down  to  our  habitations  at  night,  and 
stole  our  provision  ;  and  once  or  twice  they  set 
{  upon  single  persons,  but  assistance  being  at  hand, 
they  were  driven  off  without  doing  any  mischief. 
As  at  present  it  is  rare  for  goats  to  fall  in  their 
way,  we  conceived  that  they  lived  principally  upon 
young  seals  ;  and  indeed  same  of  our  people  had 
the  curiosity  to  kilt  dogs  sometimes  and  dress 
them,  and  they  seemed  to  agree  that  they  had  a 
fishy  taste. 

Goat's-flcsh,  as  I  have  mentioned,  being  scarce, 
we  rarely  being  able  to  kill  above  one  a  day,  and 
our  people  growing  tired  of  fish,  (which,  as  I  shall 
hereafter  observe,  abounds  at  this  place)  they  at 
last  condescended  to  eat  seals,  which  by  degrees 
they  came  to  relish,  and  called  it  lamb.  The  seal, 
numbers  of  which  haunt  this  island,  hath  been 
so  often  described  by  former  writers,  that  it  is 
unnecessary  to  say  any  thing  particular  about 
them  in  this  place.  But  there  is  another  amphi- 
bious creature  to  be  met  with  here,  called  a  sea- 
lion,  that  bears  some  resemblance  to  a  seal,  though 
it  is  much  larger.  This  too  we  ate,  under  the  de- 
nomination of  beef ;  and  as  it  is  so  extraordinary 
an  animal,  I  conceive,  it  well  merits  a  particular 
annotation.  They  are  in  size,  when  arrived  at 
their  full  growth,  from  twelve  to  twenty  feet  in 
length,  and  from  eight  to  fifteen  in  circumference  : 
they  are  extremely  fat,  so  that  after  having  cut 
through  the  skin,  which  is  about  an  inch  in  thick- 
ness, there  is  at  least  a  foot  of  fat  before  vou  can 
come  at  either  lean  or  bones  :  and  we  experienced, 
more  than  once,  that  the  fat  of  some  of  the  largest 
afforded  us  a  butt  of  oil.  Thev  are  likewise  very 
full  of  blood,  for  if  they  are  deeply  wounded  in  a 
dozen  places,  there  will  instantly  gush  out  as  many 
fountains  of  blood,  spouting  to  a  considerable  dis- 
tance ;  and  to  try  what  quantity  of  blood  they 
contained,  we  shot  one  first,  and  then  cut  it's 
throat,  and  measuring  the  blood  that  came  from 
him,  wc  found,  that  besides  what  remained  in  the 
vessels,  which  to  bo  sure  was  considerable,  we  got 
at  least  two  hogsheads.  Their  skins  are  covered 
with  short  hair  of  a  light  dun  colour,  bnt  their 
tails,  and  their  fins,  which  serve  them  for  feet  on 
shore,  are  almost  black  ;  their  fins  or  feet  are 
divided  at  the  ends  like  fingers,  the  web  which 
joinB  them  not  reaching  to  the  extremities,  and 
each  of  these  extremities  is  furnished  with  a  nail. 
They  have  a  distant  resemblance  to  an  overgrown 
seal,  though  in  some  particulars  there  is  a  mani- 
fest difference,  especially  in  the  males,  who  have  a 
large  snout  or  trunk  hanging  down  five  or  six 
inches  below  the  end  of  the  upper  jaw  ;  this  par- 
ticular thu  females  have  not,  anil  tliis  renders  the 
countenance  of  the  male  and  female  casv  to  be 


distinguished  from  each  other,  and  besides,  the 
males  are  of  a  much  larger  size.     One  of  them 
was  the  master  of  the  flock,  and  from  his  driving 
off  the  other  males,  and  keeping  a  great  number 
of  females  to  himself,  he  was  bv  the  seamen  ludi  - 
crously  styled  the  Basliaw.     These  animals  divide 
their  time  equally  between  the  land  and  sea,  con- 
tinuing at  sea  all  the  summer,  and  coming  on 
shore  at  the  setting  in  of  the  winter,  where  they 
reside  dnring  that  whole  season.     In  this  interval 
they  engender  and  bring  forth  their  young,  and 
have  generally  two  at  a  birth  ;  these  they  suckle 
with  their  milk,  thev  being  at  first  about  the  size 
of  a  full-grown  seal.     During  the  time  of  these 
animals'  continuance  on  shore,  they  feed  on  the 
grass  and  verdure  which  grows  near  the  bank  of 
the  fresh-water  streams  ;  and,  when  not  employed 
in  feeding,  sleep  in  herds  in  the  most  miry  places 
they  can  find  out.     As  they  seem  to  be  of  a  ▼err 
lethargic  disposition,  and  not  easily  awakened,  each 
herd  was  observed  to  place  some  of  their  males 
at  a  distance  in  the  nature  of  sentinels,  who  never 
failed  to  alarm  them,  whenever  our  men  attempted 
to  molest,  or  even  to  approach  them  ;  and  they 
were  very  capable  of  alarming,  even  at  a  consi- 
derable distance,  for  the  noise  they  make  is  very 
loud  and  of  different   kinds,  sometimes  grunting 
like  ho«xs,  and  at  other  times  snorting  like  horses 
in  full  vigour.     They  often,  especially  the  males, 
have  furious  battles  with  each  other,  principally 
about  their  females  ;  and  we  were  one  day  ex- 
tremely surprised  by  the  sight   of  two  animals, 
which  at  first  appeared  different  from  all  wc  had 
ever  observed  ;  but,  on  a  nearer  approach,  they 
proved  to  be  two  sea-lions,  who  had  l>een  goring 
each  other  with   their  teeth,  and  were  covered 
over  with  blood :  and  the  Bashaw  before-men- 
tioned,  who    generally   lay   surrounded    with   a 
seraglio  of  females,  which  no  other  male   dared 
to  approach,  had  not  acquired  that  envied  pre- 
eminence without  mariv  blood v  contests,  of  which 
the  marks  still  remained  in  the  numerous  scan 
which  were    visible  in  every  part   of  his  body. 
We  killed  many  of  them  for  food,  particularly  for 
their  hearts  and  tongues,  which  we  esteemed  ex- 
ceeding good  eating,  and  preferable  even  to  those 
of  bullocks  :    and  in  general  there  was  no  diffi- 
culty in  killing  them,  for  thev  were  incapable 
either  of  escaping  or  resisting,  their  motion  being 
the  most  unwieldy  that  can  be  conceived,  then? 
blubl>cr,  all  the  time  they  are  moving,  being  agi- 
tated in  large  wave*  under  their  skins.     However, 
a  sailor  one   day  being  carelesslv  employed   in 
skinning  a  young  sea-lion,  the  female,  from  whence 
he  had  taken  it,  came  u]K>n  him  unperceived,  and 
getting  his  head  in  her  mouth,  she  with  her  teeth 
scored  his  skull  in  notches  in  many  places,  and 
thereby  wounded  him  so  desperately,  that  though 
all  possible  care  was  taken  of  him  he  died  in  a  few 
days. 

These  are  the  principal  animals  which  we  found 
upon  the  island :  for  we  saw  but  few  birds,  and 
those  chiefly  hawks, blackbirds,  owls,  and  humming- 
birds. We  saw  not  the  pardela,  which  burrowB 
in  the  ground,  and  which  former  writers  have 
mentioned  to  be  found  here  ;  but  as  wc  met  with 
their  holes,  we  supposed  that  the  dogs  had  de- 
stroyed them,  as  they  have  almost  done  the  cats, 
which  were  very  numerous  in  Selkirk's  time,  but 
we  saw  not  above  one  or  two  during  our  whole 
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stay.  However,  the  rats  still  keep  their  ground, 
and  continue  here  in  great  numbers,  and  were 
very  troublesome  to  us,  by  infesting  our  tents 
nightly. 

But  that  which  furnished  us  with  the  most 
delicious  repasts  at  this  island,  remains  still  to  be 
described.  This  was  the  fish,  with  which  the 
whole  bay  was  most  plentifully  stored,  and  with 
the  greatest  variety  :  for  we  found  here  cod  of  a 
prodigious  size ;  and  by  the  report  of  some  of  our 
crew,  who  had  been  formerly  employed  in  the 
Newfoundland  fishery,  not  in  less  plenty  than  is 
to  be  met  with  on  the  banks  of  that  island.  We 
caught  also  cavallies,  propers,  large  breams,  maids, 
silver-fish,  congers  of  a  peculiar  kind,  and  above 
all,  a  black  fish  which  we  most  esteemed,  called 
by  some  a  chimney-sweeper,  in  shape  resembling 
a  carp.  Indeed  the  beach  is  everywhere  so  full 
of  rocks  and  loose  stones,  that  there  is  no  possi- 
bility of  hauling  the  seine ;  but  with  hooks  aud 
hues  we  caught  what  numbers  we  pleased,  so  that 
a  boat  with  two  or  three  lines  would  return  loaded 
with  fish  in  about  two  or  three  hours'  time.  The 
only  interruption  we  ever  met  with,  arose  from 
great  quantities  of  dog-fish  and  large  sharks,  which 
sometimes  attended  our  boats  and  prevented  our 
sport.  Besides  the  fish  we  have  already  mention- 
ed, we  found  here  one  delicacy  in  greater  perfec- 
tion, both  as  to  size,  flavour  and  quantity,  than  is 
perhaps  to  be  met  with  in  any  other  part  of  the 
world :  tins  was  .sea  craw-fish  ;  they  generally 
weighed  eight  or  nine  pounds  apiece,  were  of  a 
moat  excellent  taste,  and  lay  in  such  abundance 
near  the  water's  edge,  that  the  boat-hooks  often 
struck  into  them,  in  putting  the  boat  to  and  from 
the  shore. 

These  are  the  most  material  articles  relating 
to  the  accommodations,  soil,  vegetables,  animals, 
and  other  productions  of  the  island  of  Juan  Fer- 
mndes  :  by  which  it  must  appear  how  properly 
that  place  was  adapted  for  recovering  us  from  the 
deplorable  situation  to  which  our  tedious  and  un- 
fortunate navigation  round  Cape  Horn  had  reduced 
os.  And  hating  thus  given  the  reader  some  ijfea 
of  the  site  and  circumstances  of  this  place,  which 
was  to  be  our  residence  for  three  months,  I  shall 
now  proceed,  in  the  next  chapter,  to  relate  all 
that  occurred  to  us  in  that  interval,  resuming  my 
narration  from  the  1 8th  day  of  June,  being  the 
day  in  which  the  Tryal  sloop,  having  by  a  squall 
been  driven  out  to  sea  three  days  before,  came 
again  to  her  moorings,  the  day  in  which  we 
finished  the  sending  our  sick  on  shore,  and  about 
eight  days  after  our  first  anchoring  at  this  island. 


-♦- 


CHAPTER  II. 

ThearHvai  if  (he  Olsmcester  and  the  Anna  pink  atthe  island 
of  Juan  Fernanda,  and  the  transaction*  at  that  place 
during  this  interval. 

Tnx  arrival  of  the  Tryal  sloop  at  this  island,  so 
soon  after  we  came  there  ourselves,  gave  us  great 
hopes  of  being  speedily  joined  by  the  rest  of  the 
squadron  ;  and  we  were  for  some  days  continually 
looking  out,  in  expectation  of  their  coming  in  sight. 
But  near  a  fortnight  being  elapsed,  without  any 
of  them  having  appeared,  we  began  to  despair  of 
ever  meeting  them  again ;  as  we  knew  that  had 


our  ship  continued  so  much  longer  at  sea,  we  should 
every  man  of  us  have  perished,  and  tho  vessel, 
occupied  by  dead  bodies  only,  would  have  been 
left  to  the  caprice  of  the  winds  and  waves  :  and 
this  we  had  great  reason  to  fear  was  the  fate  of 
our  consorts,,  as  each  hour  added  to  the  probability 
of  these  desponding  suggestions. 

But  on  the  21st  of  June,  some  of  our  people, 
from  an  eminence  on  shore,  discerned  a  ship  to 
leeward,  with  her  courses  even  with  the  horizon : 
and  they,  at  the  same  time,  particularly  observed, 
that  she  had  no  sail  abroad  except  her  courses 
and  her  main-topsail.  This  circumstance  made 
them  conclude  that  it  was  one  of  our  squadron, 
which  had  probably  suffered  in  her  sails  and  rig- 
ging as  severely  as  we  had  done  :  but  they  were 
prevented  from  forming  more  definite  conjectures 
about  her  ;  for,  after  viewing  her  for  a  short  time, 
the  weather  grew  thick  and  hazy,  and  they  lost 
sight  of  her.  On  this  report,  and  no  ship  appear- 
ing for  some  days,  we  were  all  under  the  greatest 
concern,  suspecting  that  her  people  were  in  the 
utmost  distress  for  want  of  water,  and  so  dimin- 
ished and  weakened  by  sickness,  as  not  to  be  able 
to  ply  up  to  windward  ;  so  that  we  feared  that, 
after  having  been  in  sight  of  the  island,  her  whole 
crew  would  notwithstanding  perish  at  sea.  How- 
ever, on  the  26th,  towards  noon,  wo  discerned  a 
sail  in  the  north-east  quarter,  which  we  conceived 
to  be  the  very  same  ship  that  had  been  seen  before, 
and  our  conjectures  proved  true  ;  and  about  one 
o'clock  she  approached  so  near,  that  we  could  dis- 
tinguish her  to  be  the  Gloucester.  As  we  had  no 
doubt  of  her  being  in  great  distress,  the  commodore 
immediately  ordered  his  boat  to  her  assistance, 
laden  with  fresh  water,  fish,  and  vegetables,  which 
was  a  very  seasonable  relief  to  them  ;  for  our  ap- 
prehensions of  their  calamities  appeared  to  be  but 
too  well  grounded,  as  perhaps  there  never  was 
a  crew  in  a  more  distressed  situation.  They  had 
already  thrown  overboard  two  thirds  of  their  com- 
plement, and  of  those  that  remained  alive,  scarcely 
any  were  capable  of  doing  duty,  exoept  the  dfficers 
and  their  servants.  They  had  been  a  considerable 
time  at  the  small  allowance  of  a  pint  of  fresh  water 
to  each  man  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  yet  they 
had  bo  little  left,  that,  had  it  not  been  for  the  sup- 
ply we  sent  them,  they  must  soon  have  died  of 
thirst.  The  ship  plied  in  within  three  miles  of  the 
bay  ;  but,  the  winds  and  currents  being  contrary, 
she  could  not  reach  the  road.  However,  she  con- 
tinued in  the  offing  the  next  day,  but  had  no  chance 
of  coming  to  an  anchor,  unless  the  wind  and  cur- 
rents shifted  ;  and  therefore  the  commodore  re- 
peated his  assistance,  sending. to  her  the  Tryal's 
boat  manned  with  the  Centurion's  people,  and  a 
further  supply  of  water  and  other  refreshments. 
Captain  Mitchel,  the  captain  of  the  Gloucester,  was 
under  a  necessity  of  detaining  both  this  boat  and 
that  sent  the  preceding  day  ;  for  without  the  help 
of  their  crews  he  had  no  longer  strength  enough 
to  navigate  the  ship.  In  this  tantalising  situation 
the  Gloucester  continued  for  near  a  fortnight,  with- 
out being  able  to  fetch  the  road,  though  frequently 
attempting  it,  and  at  some  times  bidding  very  fair 
for  it  On  the  9th  of  Jul  v,  we  observed  her  stretch- 
ing away  to  the  eastward  at  a  considerable  distance, 
which  we  supposed  was  with  a  design  to  get  to  the 
southward  of  the  island  ;  but  as  we  soon  lost  sight 
of  her,  and  sho  did  not  appear  for  near  a  week,  we 
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were  prodigiously  concerned,  knowing  that  she 
must  be  again  in  extreme  distress  for  want  of  water. 
After  great  impatience  about  her,  we  discovered 
her  again  on  the  16th,  endeavouring  to  come  round 
the  eastern  point  of  the  island  ;  but  the  wind,  still 
blowing  directly  from  the  bay,  prevented  her  get- 
ting nearer  than  within  four  leagues  of  the  land. 
On  this,  Captain  Mitchel  made  signals  of  distress, 
and  our  long-boat  was  sent  to  him  with  a  store  of 
water,  and  plenty  of  fish,  and  other  refreshments. 
And  the  long-boat  being  not  to  be  spared,  the 
coxswain  had  positive  orders  from  the  commodore 
to  return  again  immediately ;  but  the  weather 
proving  stormy  the  next  day,  and  the  boat  not 
appearing,  we  much  feared  she  was  lost,  which 
would  liave  proved  an  irretrievable  misfortune  to 
us  ail :  but,  the  third  day  after,  we  were  relieved 
from  this  anxiety,  by  the  joyful  sight  of  the  long- 
boat's Bails  upon  the  water ;  and  we  sent  the  cutter 
immediately  to  her  assistance,  who  towed  her  along- 
side in  a  few  hours.  The  crew  of  our  long-boat 
had  taken  in  six  of  the  Gloucester's  sick  men  to 
bring  them  on  shore,  two  of  which  had  died  in  the 
boat.  And  now  we  learnt  that  the  Gloucester  was 
in  a  most  dreadful  condition,  having  scarcely  a  man 
in  health  on  board,  except  those  they  received  from 
us ;  and,  numbers  of  their  sick  dying  daily,  we 
found  that,  had  it  not  been  for  the  last  supply  sent 
by  our  long-boat,  both  the  healthy  and  diseased 
must  have  all  perished  together  for  want  of  water. 
And  these  calamities  were  the  more  terrifying,  as 
they  api>eared  to  be  without  remedy  :  for  the  Glou- 
cester had  already  spent  a  month  in  her  endeavours 
to  fetch  the  bay,  and  she  was  now  no  farther  ad- 
vanced than  at  the  first  moment  she  made  the 
island  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  people  on  board  her 
had  worn  out  all  their  hopes  of  ever  succeeding  in 
it,  by  the  many  experiments  they  had  made  of  its 
difficulty.  Indeed,  the  same  day  her  situation 
grew  more  desperate  than  ever,  for  after  she  had 
received  our  last  supply  of  refreshments,  we  again 
lost  Bight  of  her  ;  so  that  we  in  general  despaired 
of  her  ever  coming  to  an  anchor. 

Thus  was  this  unhappy  vessel  bandied  about 
within  a  few  leagues  of  her  intended  harlraur, 
whilst  the  neighbourhood  of  that  place  and  of  those 
circumstances,  which  could  alone  put  an  end  to 
the  calamities  they  laboured  under,  served  only  to 
aggravate  their  distress,  by  torturing  them  with  a 
view  of  the  relief  it  was  not  in  their  power  to 
reach.  But  she  was  at  last  delivered  from  this 
dreadful  situation,  at  a  time  when  we  least  expected 
it ;  for  after  having  lost  sight  of  her  for  several 
days,  we  were  pleasingly  surprised,  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  23rd  of  Julv,  to  see  her  open  the  N.  W. 
point  of  the  bay  with  a  flowing  sail  ;  when  we 
immediately  despatched  what  boats  we  had  to  her 
assistance,  and  in  an  hour's  time  from  our  first 
perceiving  her,  she  anchored  safe  within  us  in  the 
nay.  And  now  we  were  more  particularly  con- 
vinced of  the  importance  of  the.  assistance  and 
refreshments  we  so  often  sent  them,  and  how  im- 
possible it  would  have  been  for  a  man  of  them  to 
nave  survived,  had  we  given  less  attention  to  their 
wants  ;  for  notwithstanding  the  water,  the  greens, 
and  fresh  provisions  which  we  supplied  them  with, 
and  the  hands  we  sent  them  to  navigate  the  ship, 
by  which  the  fatigue  of  their  own  people  was 
diminished,  their  sick  relieved,  and  the  mortality 
abated ;  notwithstanding  this  indulgent  care  of 


the  commodore,  they  yet  buried  three-fourths  of 
their  crew,  and  a  very  small  proportion  of  the 
remainder  were  capable  of  assisting  in  the  duty 
of  the  ship.  On  their  coming  to  an  anchor,  our 
first  care  was  to  assist  them  in  mooring,  and  our 
next  to  send  the  sick  on  shore  :  these  were  now 
reduced  by  deaths  to  less  than  fourscore,  of  which 
we  expected  to  lose  the  greatest  part ;  bnt  whether 
it  was,  that  those  farthest  advanced  in  the  distem- 
per  were  all  dead,  or  that  the  greens  and  fresh 
provisions  we  had  sent  on  board  had  prepared 
those  which  remained  for  a  more  speedy  recovery, 
it  happened,  contrary  to  our  expectations,  that 
their  sick  were  in  general  relieved  and  restored 
to  their  strength,  in  a  much  shorter  time  than  our 
own  liad  been  when  we  first  came  to  the  island, 
and  very  few  of  them  died  on  shore. 

I  have  thus  given  an  account  of  the  principal 
events  relating  to  the  arrival  of  the  Gloucester,  in 
one  continued  narration  :  I  shall  only  add,  that 
we  never  were  joined  by  any  other  of  our  ships, 
except  our  victualler,  the  Anna  pink,  who  came 
in  about  the  middle  of  August,  and  whose  history 
I  shall  more  particularly  relate  hereafter.  And 
I  shall  now  return  to  the  account  of  our  own 
transactions  on  board  and  on  shore,  during  the 
interval  of  the  Gloucester's  frequent  and  ineffectual 
attempts  to  reach  the  island. 

Our  next  employment,  after  sending  our  sick  on 
shore  from  the  Centurion,  was  cleansing  our  ship 
and  filling  our  water.  The  first  of  these  measures 
was  indispensably  necessary  to  our  future  health, 
as  the  numbers  of  sick,  and  the  unavoidable' 
negligence  arising  from  our  deplorable  situation 
at  sea,  had  rendered  the  decks  most  intolerably 
loathsome.  And  the  filling  our  water  was  a  can* 
tion  that  appeared  not  less  essential  to  our  future 
security,  as  we  had  reason  to  apprehend  that  acci- 
dent* might  oblige  us  to  quit  the  island  at  a  very 
short  warning  ;  for  some  appearances,  which  we 
liad  discovered  on  shore  upon  our  first  landing, 
gave  us  grounds  to  believe,  that  tliere  were  Spa- 
nish cruisers  in  these  seas,  which  had  left  the 
island  but  a  short  time  before  our  arrival,  and 
might  possibly  return  there  again,  either  for  a 
recruit  of  water,  or  in  search  of  us  :  for  as  we 
could  not  doubt,  but  that  the  sole  business  they 
liad  at  sea  was  to  intercept  us,  so  we  knew  that 
this  island  was  the  likeliest  place,  in  their  own 
opinion,  to  meet  with  us.  The  circumstances, 
which  gave  rise  to  these  reflections  (in  part  of 
which  we  were  not  mistaken,  as  shall  be  observed 
more  at  large  hereafter),  were  our  finding  on  shore 
several  pieces  of  earthen  jars,  made  use  of  in 
those  seas  for  water  and  other  liquids,  which 
appeared  to  be  fresh  broken  :  we  saw,  too,  many 
heaps  of  ashes,  and  near  them  fish-bones  and 
pieces  of  fish,  l>cside8  whole  fish  scattered  here 
and  there,  which  plainly  appeared  to  have  been 
but  a  short  time  out  of  the  water,  as  they  were 
but  just  beginning  to  decay.  These  appearances 
were  certain  indications  that  there  liad  been  ships 
at  this  place  but  a  short  time  before  we  came 
there  ;  and  as  all  Spanish  merchantmen  are  in- 
structed to  avoid  the  island,  on  account  of  its  being 
the  common  rendezvous  of  their  enemies,  we  con- 
cluded those  who  had  touched  here  to  be  ships  of 
force  ;  and  not  knowing  that  Pizarro  was  returned 
to  Buenos  Ayres,  and  ignorant  what  strength  might 
have  been  fitted  out  at  Callao,  we  were  under  some 
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concern  for  our  safety,  being  in  so  wretched  and 
enfeebled  a  condition,  that  notwithstanding  the 
rank  of  our  ship,  and  the  sixty  guns  she  carried 
on  board,  which  would  only  have  aggravated  our 
dishonour,  there  was  scarcely  a  privateer  sent  to 
sea,  that  was  not  an  over-match  for  us.  However, 
our  fears  on  this  head  proved  imaginary,  and  we 
were  not  exposed  to  the  disgrace,  which  might 
have  been  expected  to  have  befallen  us,  had  we 
been  necessitated  (as  we  must  have  been,  had  the 
enemy  appeared)  to  fight  our  sixty-gun  ship  with 
no  more  than  thirty  hands. 

Whilst  the  cleaning  our  ship  and  the  filling  our 
water  went  on,  we  set  up  a  large  copper-oven  on 
shore  near  the  sick  tents,  in  which  we  baked  bread 
every  day  for  the  ship's  company,  being  extremely 
desirous  of  recovering  our  sick  as  soon  as  possible, 
and  conceiving  that  new  bread,  added  to  their 
greens  and  fresh  fish,  might  prove  a  powerful 
article  in  their  relief.  Indeed  we  had  all  ima- 
ginable reason  to  endeavour  at  the  augmenting 
our  present  strength,  as  every  little  accident,  which 
to  a  full  crew  would  be  insignificant,  was  extremely 
alarming  in  our  present  helpless  situation :  of 
this,  we  had  a  troublesome  instance  on  the  30th 
of  June ;  for  at  five  in  the  morning,  we  were 
astonished  by  a  violent  gust  of  wind  directly  off 
shore,  which  instantly  parted  our  small  bower 
cable  about  ten  fathom  from  the  ring  of  the  anchor : 
the  ship  at  once  swung  off  to  the  best  bower, 
which  happily  stood  the  violence  of  the  jerk,  and 
brought  us  up  with  two  cables  an  end  in  eighty 
fathom.  At  this  time  we  had  not  above  a  dozen 
seamen  in  the  ship,  and  we  were  apprehensive,  if 
the  squall  continued,  that  we  should  be  driven  to 
sea  in  this  wretched  condition.  However,  we  sent 
the  boat  on  shore,  to  bring  off  all  that  were  ca- 
pable of  acting  ;  and  the  wind,  soon  abating  of  its 
toy,  gave  us  an  opportunity  of  receiving  the  boat 
lack  again  with  a  reinforcement.  With  this  ad- 
ditional strength  we  immediately  went  to  work,  to 
heave  in  what  remained  of  the  cable,  which  we 
snpected  had  received  some  damage  from  the 
foulness  of  the  ground  before  it  parted  ;  and 
agreeable  to  our  conjecture,  we  found  that  seven 
nthom  and  a  half  of  the  outer  end  had  been 
nibbed,  and  rendered  unserviceable.  In  the  after- 
noon, we  bent  the  cable  to  the  spare  anchor,  and 
got  it  over  the  ship's  side  ;  and  the  next  morning, 
inly  1,  being  favoured  with  the  wind  in  gentle 
breezes,  we  warped  the  ship  in  again,  and  let  go 
the  anchor  in  forty-one  fathom  ;  the  castermost 
point  now  bearing  from  us  E.  £  S. ;  the  westernmost 
N.W.  by  W. ;  and  the  bay  as  before,  S.S.W. ;  a 
situation,  in  which  we  remained  secure  for  the 
future.  But  we  were  much  concerned  for  the  loss 
of  our  anchor,  and  swept  frequently  for  it,  in 
hopes  to  have  recovered  it ;  but  the  buoy  having 
sunk  at  the  very  instant  that  the  cable  parted,  we 
were  never  able  to  find  it. 

And  now  as  we  advanced  in  July,  some  of  our 
men  being  tolerably  recovered,  the  strongest  of 
them  were  employed  in  cutting  down  trees,  and 
splitting  them  into  billets ;  while  others,  who  were 
too  weak  for  this  employ,  undertook  to  carry  the 
billets  by  one  at  a  time  to  the  water-side :  this 
they  performed,  some  of  them  with  the  help  of 
crutches,  and  others  supported  by  a  single  stick. 
We  next  sent  the  forge  on  shore,  and  employed 
our  smiths,  who  were  but  just  capable  of  working, 


in  mending  our  chain-plates,  and  our  other  broken 
and  decayed  iron-work.  We  began  too  the  re- 
pairs of  our  rigging  ;  but  as  we  had  not  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  junk  to  make  spun-yarn,  we 
deferred  the  general  over-haul,  in  hopes  of  the 
daily  arrival  of  the  Gloucester,  who  we  knew  had 
a  great  quantity  of  junk  on  board.  However,  that 
we  might  make  as  great  despatch  as  possible  in 
our  refitting,  we  set  up  a  large  tent  on  the  beach 
for  the  sail-makers ;  and  they  were  immediately 
employed  in  repairing  our  old  sails,  and  making 
us  new  ones. 

These  occupations,  with  our  cleansing  and 
watering  the  snip  (which  was  by  this  time  pretty 
well  completed),  the  attendance  on  our  sick,  and 
the  frequent  relief  sent  to  the  Gloucester,  were 
the  principal  transactions  of  our  infirm  crew,  till 
the  arrival  of  the  Gloucester  at  an  anchor  in  the 
bay.  And  then  Captain  Mitchel  waiting  on  the 
commodore,  informed  him,  that  he  had  been  forced 
by  the  winds,  in  his  last  absence,  as  far  as  the 
small  island  called  Masa-Fuero,  lying  about 
twenty-two  leagues  to  the  westward  of  Juan  Fer- 
nandas ;  and  that  he  endeavoured  to  send  his  boat 
on  shore  at  this  place  for  water,  of  which  he  could 
observe  several  streams,  but  the  wind  blew  so 
strong  upon  the  shore,  and  occasioned  such  a  surf, 
that  it  was  impossible  for  the  boat  to  land  ;  though 
the  attempt  was  not  altogether  useless,  as  they  re- 
turned with  a  boat-load  of  fish.  This  island  had 
been  represented  by  fonner  navigators  as  a  barren 
rock ;  but  Captain  Mitchel  assured  the  commo- 
dore, that  it  was  almost  everywhere  covered  with 
trees  and  verdure,  and  was  near  four  miles  in 
length  ;  and  added,  that  it  appeared  to  him  far 
from  impossible  but  some  small  bay  might  be 
found  on  it,  which  might  afford  sufficient  shelter 
for  any  ship  desirous  of  refreshing  there. 

As  four  ships  of  our  squadron  were  missing, 
this  description  of  the  Island  of  Masa-Fuero  gave 
rise  to  a  conjecture,  that  some  of  them  might 
possibly  have  fallen  in  with  that  island,  and  have 
mistaken  it  for  the  true  place  of  our  rendezvous  ; 
and  this  suspicion  was  the  more  plausible,  as  we 
had  no  draught  of  either  island  that  could  be  re- 
lied on.  In  consequence  of  this  reasoning,  Mr. 
Anson  determined  to  send  the  Tryal  Sloop  thither, 
as  soon  as  she  could  be  fitted  for  the  sea,  in  order 
to  examine  all  its  bays  and  creeks,  that  we  might 
be  satisfied  whether  any  of  our  missing  ships  were 
there  or  not.  For  this  purpose,  some  of  our  best 
hands  were  sent  on  board  the  Tryal  the  next 
morning,  to  overhaul  and  fix  her  rigging ;  and 
our  long-boat  was  employed  in  completing  her 
water ;  and  whatever  stores  and  necessaries  she 
wanted  were  immediately  supplied,  either  from 
the  Centurion  or  the  Gloucester.  But  it  was  the 
4th  of  August  before  the  Tryal  was  in  readiness 
to  sail,  when  having  weighed,  it  soon  after  fell 
calm,  and  the  tide  set  her  very  near  the  eastern 
shore :  Captain  Saunders  hung  out  lights,  and 
fired  several  guns  to  acquaint  us  with  his  danger  ? 
upon  which  all  the  boats  were  sent  to  his  relief, 
who  towed  the  sloop  into  the  bay  ;  where  she 
anchored  until  the  next  morning,  and  then 
weighing  again,  proceeded  on  her  cruise  with  a 
fair  breeze. 

And  now,  after  the  Gloucester's  arrival,  we 
were  employed  in  earnest  in  examining  and  re- 
pairing our  rigging ;  but  in  the  stripping  our 
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foremast,  we  were  alarmed  by  discovering  it  was 
sprung  just  above  the  partners  of  the  upper  deck. 
The  spring  was  two  inches  in  depth,  and  twelve 
in  circumference  ;  but  the  carpenters  inspecting 
it,  gave  it  as  their  opinion,  that  tinning  it  with 
two  leaves  of  an  anchor-stock  would  render  it  as 
secure  as  ever.  But  our  greatest  difficulty  in 
refitting  was  the  want  of  cordage  and  canvas  ;  for 
though  we  had  taken  to  sea  much  greater  quan- 
tities of  both  than  had  ever  been  done  before, 
yet  the  continued  bad  weather  we  met  with  had 
occasioned  such  a  consumption  of  these  stores, 
that  we  were  driven  to  great  straits :  for  after 
working  up  all  our  junk  and  old  shrouds,  to  make 
twice-laid  cordage,  we  were  at  last  obliged  to 
onlay  a  cable  to  work  into  running  rigging.  And 
with  all  the  canvas  and  remnants  of  old  sails 
that  could  bo  mustered,  we  could  only  make  up 
one  complete  suit. 

Towards  the  middle  of  August,  our  men  being 
indifferently  recovered,  they  were  permitted  to 
quit  their  sick  tents,  and  to  build  separate  huts 
for  themselves,  as  it  was  imagined  that,  by  living 
apart,  they  would  be  much  cleanlier,  and  conse- 
quently likely  to  recover  their  strength  the 
sooner ;  but  at  the  same  time  particular  ordero 
were  given,  that  on  the  tiring  of  a  gun  from  the 
ship,  they  should  instantly  repair  to  the  water- 
side. Their  employment  on  shore  was  now  either 
the  procuring  of  refreshments,  the  cutting  of 
wood,  or  the  making  of  oil  from  tho  blubber  of 
the  sea-lions.  This  oil  served  us  for  several 
uses,  as  burning  in  lamps,  or  mixing  with  pitch  to 
pay  the  ships'  sides,  or,  when  mixed  with  wood- 
ashes,  to  supply  the  use  of  tallow,  of  which  we 
had  none  left,  to  give  the  ship  boot-hose  tops. 
Some  of  the  men  too  were  occupied  in  salting  of 
cod ;  for  there  l>eing  two  Newfoundland  fishermen 
in  the  Centurion,  the  commodore  made  use  of 
them  in  laying  in  a  considerable  quantity  of  salted 
cod  for  a  sea-store  ;  but  very  little  of  it  was  made 
use  of,  as  it  was  afterwards  thought  to  be  as  pro- 
ductive of  the  scurvy  as  any  other  kind  of  salt 
provisions. 

I  have  before  mentioned,  that  we  had  a  copper- 
oven  on  shore  to  take  bread  for  the  sick  ;  but  it 
happened  tliat  the  greatest  part  of  the  flour,  for 
the  use  of  the  squadron,  was  embarked  on  board 
our  victualler  the  Anna  pink  :  and  I  should 
havo  mentioned,  that  the  Tryal  sloop,  at  her 
arrival,  had  informed  us,  that  on  tho  9th  of  May 
she  had  fallen  in  with  our  victualler,  not  far 
distant  from  the  continent  of  Chili ;  and  lind 
kept  company  with  her  for  four  days,  when  they 
were  parted  in  a  hard  gale  of  wind.  This  gave 
us  some  room  to  hope  that  she  was  safe,  and  that 
she  might  soon  join  us  ;  but  all  June  and  July 
lwing  past  without  any  news  of  her,  we  suspected 
she  was  lost ;  and  at  the  end  of  July  the  commo- 
dore ordered  all  the  ships  to  a  short  allowance  of 
bread.  And  it  was  not  in  our  bread  only,  that 
we  feared  a  deficiency  ;  for  since  our  arrival  at 
this  island,  wo  discovered  that  our  former  purser 
had  neglected  to  take  on  board  Urge  quantities  of 
several  kinds  of  provisions,  which  the  commodore 
had  expressly  ordered  him  to  receive  ;  so  that 
the  supposed  low*  of  our  victualler  was,  on  all 
accounts,  a  mortifying  consideration.  However, 
on  Sunday,  the  16th  of  August,  about  noon,  we 
espied  a  sail  in  the  northern  quarter,  and  a  gun 


was  immediately  tired  from  the  Centurion,  to  call 
off  the  people  from  shore ;  who  readily  obeyed  the 
summons,  and  repaired  to  the  beach,  where  the 
boats  waited  to  carry  them  on  board.  And  now 
being  prepared  for  the  reception  of  this  ship  in 
view,  whether  friend  or  enemy,  we  had  various 
speculations  about  her ;  at  first,  many  imagined 
it  to  be  the  Tryal  sloop  returned  from  her  cruise  ; 
but  ss  she  drew  nearer  this  opinion  was  confuted, 
by  observing  she  was  a  vessel  with  three  masts  ; 
and  then  other  conjectures  were  eagerly  can- 
vassed, some  judging  it  to  be  the  Severn,  others 
the  Pearl,  and  several  affirming  that  it  did  not 
belong  to  our  squadron :  but  about  three  in  the 
afternoon  our  disputes  were  ended,  by  a  una- 
nimous persuasion  that  it  was  our  victualler  the 
Anna  pink.  This  ship,  though,  like  the  Gloucester, 
she  had  fallen  in  to  the  northward  of  the  island, 
had  yet  the  good  fortune  to  come  to  an  anchor  in 
.  the  bay,  at  five  in  the  afternoon.  Her  arrival 
gave  us  all  the  sincerest  joy  ;  for  each  ship's 
company  was  now  restored  to  their  full  allowance 
of  bread,  and  we  were  now  freed  from  the  appre- 
hensions of  our  provisions  falling  short,  before  we 
could  reach  sorao  amicable  port ;  a  calamity, 
which  in  these  seas  is  of  all  others  the  most  irre- 
trievable. This  was  the  last  ship  that  joined  us ; 
and  the  dangers  she  encountered,  and  the  good 
fortune  which  she  afterwards  met  with,  being 
matters  worthy  of  a  separate  narration,  I  shall 
refer  them,  together  with  a  short  account  of  the 
other  ships  of  the  squadron,  to  the  ensiling 
ohapter. 


CHAPTER  III. 

A  short  narrative  rf  what  be/ell  the  Anna  pink  btfort  she 
Joineil  «#,  with  an  account  of  the  lots  of  the  Wager,  and 
nf  the  putting  back  a/  the  Severn  and  Pearl,  the  two 
remaining  thipg  of  the  squadron. 

On  the  first  appearance  of  the  Anna  pink,  it 
seemed  wonderful  to  us  how  the  crew  of  a  vessel, 
which  came  to  this  rendezvous  two  montlis  after 
us,  should  bo  capablo  of  working  their  ship  in  the 
manner  they  did,  with  so  little  appearance  of 
debility  and  distress :  but  this  difficulty  was  soon 
solved  when  she  came  to  an  anchor ;  for  we  then 
found  that  they  had  been  in  harbour  since  the 
middle  of  May,  which  was  near  a  month  before  we 
arrived  at  Juan  Fernandes :  so  that  their  suffer- 
ings (the  risk  they  had  run  of  shipwreck  only 
excepted)  were  greatly  short  of  what  had  been 
undergone  by  the  rest  of  the  squadron.  It  seems, 
on  the  16th  of  May,  they  fell  in  with  the  land, 
which  was  then  but  four  leagues  distant,  in  the 
latitude  of  45°  1 5'  south.  On  the  first  sight  of  it, 
they  wore  ship  and  stood  to  the  southward,  but 
their  fore-topsail  splitting,  and  the  wind  being 
W.S.W.,  they  drove  towards  the  shore ;  and  the 
captain  at  last,  either  unable  to  clear  the  land,  or 
as  others  say,  resolved  to  keep  the  sea  no  longer, 
steered  for  the  coast,  with  a  view  of  discovering 
some  shelter  amongst  the  many  islands  which  then 
appeared  in  sight :  aud  about  four  hours  after  the 
first  view  of  the  land,  the  pink  had  the  fortune  to 
come  to  an  anchor,  to  the  eastward  of  the  island 
of  Inchin;  but  as  they  did  not  run  sufficiently 
near  to  the  east  shore  of  that  island,  and  had  not 
|  hands  to  veer  away  the  cable  briskly,  they  wave 
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booh  driven  to  the  eastward,  deepening  their  water 
from  twenty-fire  fathom  to  thirty-five,  and  still 
continuing  to  drive,  they,  the  next  day,  the  17th 
of  May,  let  go  their  sheet-anchor ;  which  though 
it  brought  them  up  for  a  short  time,  yet,  on  the 
18th,  they  drove  again,  till  they  came  into  sixty- 
five  fathom  water,  and  were  now  within  a  mile  of 
the  land,  and  expected  to  be  forced  on  shore  every 
moment,  in  a  place  where  the  coast  was  very  high 
and  steep  too,  that  there  was  not  the  least  prospect 
of  saving  the  ship  or  cargo :  and  their  boats  being 
very  leaky,  and  there  being  no  appearance  of  a 
landing-place,  the  whole  crew,  consisting  of  six- 
teen men  and  boys,  gave  themselves  over  for  lost, 
for  they  apprehended,  that  if  any  of  them  by  some 
extraordinary  chance  should  get  on  shore,  they 
1  would,   in  ail  probability,  be  massacred  by  the 
•  savages  on  the  coast :  for  these,  knowing  no  other 
',  Europeans  but  Spaniards,  it  might  be  expected 
they  would  treat  all  strangers  with  the   samo 
1   cruelty  which  they  had  so  often  and  so  signally 
exerted  against  their  Spanish  neighbours.     Under 
these  terrifying  circumstances,  the  pink  drove 
1  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  rocks  which  formed  the 
shore :  but  at  last,  when  the  crew  expected  each 
instant  to  strike,  they  perceived  a  small  opening 
in  the  land,  which  raised  their  hopes :  and  imme- 
diately cutting  away  their  two  anchors,  they  steered 
for  it,  and  found  it  to  be  a  small  channel  betwixt 
an  island  and  the  main,  which  led  them  into  a 
most  excellent  harbour,  which,  for  its  security 
against  all  winds  and  swells,  and  the  smoothness 
of  its  waters,  may  perhaps  compare  with  any  in 
the  known  world.     And  this  place  being  scarcely 
two  miles  distant  from  the  spot  where  they  deemed 
their  destruction  inevitable,  the  horrors  of  ship- 
wreck and  of  immediate  death,  which  had   so 
long  and  so  strongly  possessed  them,  vanished 
almost   instantaneously,  and  gave  place  to  the 
more  joyous  ideas  of  security,  repose,  and  refresh- 
ment. 

In  this  harbour,  discovered  in  this  almost  mi- 
raculous manner,  the  pink  came  to  an  anchor  in 
twenty-five  fathom  water,  with  only  a  hawser,  and 
a  small  anchor  of  about  three  hundred-weight: 
and  here  she  continued  for  near  two  months 
refreshing  her  people,  who  were  many  of  them  ill  of 
the  scurvy,  but  were  soon  restored  to  perfect  health 
by  the  fresh  provisions,  of  which  they  procured 
good  store,  and  the  excellent  water  with  which 
the  adjacent  shore  abounded.  But  as  this  place 
nay  prove  of  the  greatest  importance  to  future 
navigators  who  may  be  forced  upon  this  coast  by 
the  westerly  winds,  which  are  almost  perpetual 
in  that  part  of  the  world ;  I  sliall,  before  I  enter 
into  any  farther  particulars  of  the  adventures  of 
the  pink,  give  the  best  account  I  could  collect 
of  this  port,  its  situation,  conveniences  and  pro- 
ductions. 

Its  latitude,  which  is'indeed  an  important  point,  is 
not  well  ascertained,  the  pink  having  no  observation 
either  the  day  before  she  came  here,  or  within  a 
day  of  her  leaving  it :  but  it  is  supposed  that  it 
a  net  very  distant  from  45°  30  south,  and  the 
,  large  extent  of  the  bay  before  the  harbour  renders 
this  uncertainty  the  less  material.  The  island  of 
Inchin  lying  before  the  bay  iB  supposed  to  be  one  of 
the  islands  of  Chonos,  which  are  mentioned  in  the 
Spanish  accounts,  as  spreading  all  along  that  coast ; 
and  are  said  by  them  to  be  inhabited  by  a  barl*arous 


people,  famous  for  their  hatred  of  the  Spaniards, 
and  for  their  cruelties  to  such  of  that  nation  as  have 
fallen  into  their  hands:  and  it  is  possible  too  that  the 
land,  near  which  the  harbour  itself  lies,  may  bo 
another  of  those  islands,  and  that  the  continent 
may  be  considerably  farther  to  the  eastward. 
There  are  two  coves  where  ships  may  conveniently 
heave  down,  the  water  being  constantly  smooth : 
and  there  are  several  fine  runs  of  excellent  fresh 
water,  which  fall  into  the  harbour,  and  some  of 
them  so  luckily  situated,  that  the  casks  may  be 
filled  in  the  long-boat  with  a  hose :  the  most  re- 
markable of  these  runs  is  a  fresh -water  river,  and 
here  the  pink's  people  got  some  few  mullets  of  an 
excellent  flavour ;  and  they  were  persuaded  that,  in 
a  proper  season  (it  being  winter  when  they  were 
there)  it  abounded  with  fish.  The  principal 
refreshments  they  met  with  in  this  port  were  greens, 
as  wild  celery,  nettle- tops,  ice.  (which  after  so  long 
a  continuance  at  sea  they  devoured  with  great  eager- 
ness); shell-fish,  as  cockles  and  muscles  of  an  ex- 
traordinary size,  and  extremely  delicious ;  and  good 
store  of  geese,  shags,  and  penguins.  The  climate, 
though  it  was  the  depth  of  winter,  was  not  remark- 
ably rigorous ;  nor  the  trees,  or  the  face  of  the 
country  destitute  of  verdure ;  and  doubtless  in  the 
summer  many  other  species  of  fresh  provision, 
besides  these  here  enumerated,  might  be  found 
there.  And  notwithstanding  the  tales  of  the 
Spanish  historians,  in  relation  to  the  violence  and 
barbarity  of  the  inhabitants,  it  doth  not  appear 
that  their  numbers  are  sufficient  to  give  the  least 
jealousy  to  any  ship  of  ordinary  force,  or  that 
their  disposition  is  by  any  means  so  mischievous 
or  merciless  as  hath  hitherto  been  represented : 
and  besides  all  these  advantages,  it  is  so  far  re- 
moved from  the  Spanish  frontier,  mid  so  little 
known  to  the  Spaniards  themselves,  that  there  is 
reason  to  suppose,  that  with  proper  precautions  a 
ship  might  continue  here  undiscovered  for  a  long 
time.  It  is  also  a  place  of  great  defence ;  for  by 
possessing  the  island  that  closes  up  the  harbour, 
and  which  is  accessible  in  very  few  places,  a 
small  force  might  defend  this  port  against  all  the 
strength  the  Spaniards  could  muster  in  that  part 
of  the  world ;  for  this  island  towards  the  harbour 
is  steep  too,  and  has  six  fathom  water  close  to  the 
shore,  so  that  the  pink  anchored  witlun  forty  yards 
of  it :  whence  it  is  obvious  how  impossible  it  would 
prove,  either  to  board  or  to  cut  out  any  vessel 
protected  bv  a  force  posted  on  shore  within  pistol- 
shot,  and  where  those  who  were  thus  i>ostcd  could 
not  themselves  be  attacked.  All  these  circum- 
stances seem  to  render  this  place  worthy  of  a 
more  accurate  examination ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  important  uses  which  this  rude  account  of 
it  seems  to  suggest,  may  hereafter  recommend  it  to 
the  consideration  of  the  public,  and  to  the  atten- 
tion of  those  who  are  more  immediately  entrusted 
with  the  conduct  of  our  naval  affairs. 

After  this  description  of  the  place  where  the 
pink  lay  for  two  months,  it  may  be  expected  that 
i  should  relate  the  discoveries  made  by  the  crew 
on  the  adjacent  coast,  and  the  principal  incidents 
during  their  stay  there :  but  here  I  must  observe, 
that,  being  only  a  few  in  number,  they  did  not 
dare  to  detach  any  of  their  people  on  distant  dis- 
coveries ;  for  they  were  perpetually  terrified  with 
the  apprehension  that  they  should  he  attacked 
either  by  the  Spaniards  or  the  Indians ;  so  that 
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their  excursions  were  generally  confined  to  tliat 
tract  of  land  which  surrounded  the  port,  and  where 
they  were  never  out  of  view  of  the  ship.     But 
even  had  they  at  first  known  how  little  foundation 
there  was  for  these  fears,  yet  the  country  in  the 
neighbourhood  was  so  grown  up  with  wood,  and 
traversed  with  mountains,  that  it  appeared  im- 
practicable to  penetrate  it :  so  tliat  no  account  of 
the  inland  parts  could  be  expected  from  them. 
Indeed  they  were  able  to  disprove  the  relations 
given  by  Spanish  writers,  who  had  represented 
this  coast  as  inhabited  by  a  fierce  and  powerful 
people :  for  they  were  certain  that  no  such  inhabit- 
ants were  there  to  be  found,  at  least  during  the 
winter  season ;  since  all  the  time  they  continued 
there,  they  saw  no  more  than  one  Indian  family, 
which  came  into  the  harbour  in  a  pcriagua,  about 
a  month  after  the  arrival  of  the  pink,  and  con- 
sisted of  an  Indian   near  forty   years  old,   his 
wife,  and  two  children,  one  three  years  of  age, 
and  the  other  still  at  the  breast.     They  seemed 
to   have   with   them  ail    their    property,  which 
was  a  dog  and  a  cat,  a  fishing-net,  a  hatchet,  a 
knife,  a   cradle,    some  bark   of  trees    intended 
for  the  covering  of  a  hut,  a  reel,  some  worsted, 
a  flint  and  steel,  and  a  few  roots  of  a  yellow  hue 
and  a  very  disagreeable  taste,  which  served  them 
for  bread.     The  master  of  the  pink,  as  soon  as  he 
perceived  them,  sent  his  yawl,  who  brought  them 
on  board;  and  fearing  lest  they  might  discover 
him  if  they  were  permitted  to  go  away,  he  took, 
as  he  conceived,  proper  precautions  for   securing 
them,  but  without  any  mixture  of  ill  usage  or 
violence :  for  in  the  day-time  they  were  permitted 
to  go  where  they  pleased  about  the  ship,  but  at 
night  were  locked  up  in  the  forecastle.     As  they 
were  fed  in  the  same  manner  with  the  rest  of  the 
crew,  and  were  often  indulged  with  brandy,  which 
they  seemed  greatly  to  relish,  it  did  not  at  first 
appear  that  they  were  much  dissatisfied  with  their 
situation,  especially  as  the  master  took  the  Indian 
on  shore  when  he  went  a  shooting  (who  always 
seemed    extremely    delighted    when   the   master 
killed  his  game),  and  as  all  the  crew  treated  them 
with  great  humanity :  but  it  was  soou  perceived, 
that  though  the  woman  continued  easy  and  cheer- 
ful, yet  the  man  grew  ]>ensivc  and  restless  at  his 
confinement.     He  seemed  to  be  a  person  of  good 
natural  parts,  and  though  not  capable  of  conversing 
with  the  pink's  people,  otherwise  than  by  signs, 
was  yet  very  curious  and  inquisitive,  and  showed 
great  dexterity  in  the  manner  of  making  himself 
understood.    In  particular,  seeing  so  few  people  on 
board  such  a  large  ship,  he  let  them  know  that 
he  supposed  they  were  once  more  numerous :  and 
to  represent  to  them  what  he  imagined  was  become 
of  their  companions,  ho  laid  himself  down  on  the 
deck,  closing  his  eyes,  and  stretching  himself  out 
motionless,  to  imitate  the  appearance  of  a  dead 
body.     But  the  strongest  proof  of  his  sagacity  was 
the  manner  of  his  getting  away ;  for  after  being  in 
custody  on  board  the  pink  eight  days,  the  scuttle 
of  the  forecastle,  where  he  and  his  family  were 
locked  up  every  night,  happened  to  be  unnailed, 
and  the  following  night  being  extremely  dark  and 
stormy,  he  contrived  to  convey  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren through  the  unnailed  scuttle,  and  then  over 
the  ship's  side  into  the  yawl ;  and  to  prevent  being 
pursued,  he  cut  away  the  long-boat,  and  his  own 
periagua,w  hich  were  towing  astern, and  immediately 


rowed  ashore.    All  this  he  conducted  with  so  much 
diligence  and  secrecy,  tliat  though  there  was  a  watch 
on  the  quarter-deck  with  loaded  arms,  yet  he  was 
not  discovered  by  them  till  the  noise  of  his  oars 
in  the  water,  after  he  had  put  off  from  the  ship, 
gave  them  notice  of  his  escape ;  and  then  it  was 
too  late  cither  to  prevent  him  or  to  pursue  him ; 
for,  their  boats  being  all  adrift,  it  was  a  consider- 
able time  before  they  could  contrive  the  means  of 
getting  on  shore  themselves  to  search  for  their 
boats.     The  Indian  too  by  this  effort,  besides  the 
the  recovery  of  his  liberty,  was  in  some  sort  re- 
venged  on  those  who  had  confined  him,  both  by 
the  perplexity  they  were  involved  in  from  the  loss 
of  their  boats,  and  by  the  terror  he  threw  them 
into  at  his  departure ;  for  on  the  first  alarm  of  the 
;  watch,  who  cried  out "  The  Indians  !' '  the  whole  ship 
•  was  in  the  utmost  confusion,  believing  themselves 
!  to  be  boarded  by  a  fleet  of  armed  periaguas. 
I       The  resolution  and  sagacity  with   which  the 
Indian  behaved  upon  this  occasion,  had  it  been 
1  exerted  on  a  more  extensive  object  than  the  re- 
trieving the  freedom  of  a  single  family,  might 
perhaps  have  immortalised  the  exploit,  and  have 
J  given  him  a  rank  amongst  the  illustrious  names  of 
J  antiquity.     Indeed  his  late  masters  did  so  much 
,  justice  to  his  merit,  as  to  own  that  it  was  a  most 
!  gallant  enterprise,  and  that  they  were  grieved  tliey 
had  ever  been  necessitated,  by  their  attention  to 
their  own  safety,  to  abridge  the  liberty  of  a  person 
of  whose  prudence  and  courage  they  had  now  such 
a  distinguished  proof.     And  as  it  was  supposed  by 
some  of  them  that  he  still  continued  in  the  woods  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  port,  where  it  was  feared 
ho  might  suffer  for  want  of  provisions,  they  easily 
prevailed  upon  the  master  to  leave  a  quantity  of 
such  food  as  they  thought  would  he  most  agree- 
able to  him,  in  a  particular  part  where  they  ima- 
gined he  would  be  likely  to  find  it :  and  there  was 
reason  to  conjecture  that  this  piece  of  humanity 
was  not  altogether  useless  to  him ;  for,  on  visiting 
the  place  some  time  after,  it  was  found  that  the 
provision  was  gone,  and  in  a  manner  that  made 
them  conclude  it  had  fallen  into  his  hands. 

But  however,  though  many  of  them  were  satis- 
fied that  this  Indian  still  continued  near  them; 
yet  others  would  needs  conclude  tliat  he  was  gone 
to  the  island  of  Chiloe,  where  they  feared  he  would 
alarm  the  Spaniards,  and  would  soon  return  with 
a  force  sufficient  to  surprise  the  pink:  and  on 
this  occasion  the  master  of  the  pink  was  pre- 
vailed on  to  omit  firing  the  evening  gun ;  for 
it  must  be  remembered,  (and  there  is  a  par- 
ticular reason  hereafter  for  attending  to  this  cir- 
cumstance,) tliat  the  master,  from  an  ostentatious 
imitation  of  the  practice  of  men-of-war,  had 
hitherto  fired  a  gun  every  evening  at  the  setting 
of  the  watch.  This  he  pretended  was  to  awe  the 
enemy,  if  there  was  any  within  hearing,  and  to 
convince  them  that  the  pink  was  always  on  her 
guard ;  but  it  being  now  represented  to  him  that 
his  great  security  was  his  concealment,  and  that 
the  evening  gun  might  possibly  discover  him,  and 
serve  to  guide  the  enemy  to  him,  he  was  prevailed 
on,  as  has  been  mentioned,  to  omit  it  for  the  future: 
and  his  crew  being  now  well  refreshed,  and  their 
wood  and  water  sufficiently  replenished,  he,  in  a 
few  days  after  the  escape  of  the  Indian,  put  to 
sea,  and  had  a  fortunate  passage  to  the  rendez- 
vous at  the  island  of  Juan  Fernandas,  where  he 
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on  the   16th  of  August,  as  hath  been 
already  mentioned  in  the  preceding  chapter. 

This  vessel,  the  Anna  pink,  was,  as  I  have 
observed,  the  last  that  joined  the  commodore  at 
Joan  Fernandes.  The  remaining  ships  of  the 
squadron  were  the  Severn,  the  rearl,  and  the 
Wager  store-ship  :  the  Severn  and  Pearl  parted 
company  with  the  squadron  off  Cape  Noir,  and, 
as  we  afterwards  learnt,  put  back  to  the  Brazils  : 
so  that  of  all  the  ships  which  came  into  the  South 
Seas,  the  Wager,  Captain  Cheap,  was  the  only  one 
that  was  missing.  This  ship  had  on  board  some 
field-pieces  mounted  for  land  service,  together 
with  some  cohorn  mortars,  and  several  kinds  of 
artillery,  stores  and  tools,  intended  for  the  opera- 
tions on  shore  :  and  therefore,  as  the  enterprise 
on  Baldivia  had  been  resolved  on  for  the  first 
undertaking  of  die  squadron,  Captain  Cheap  was 
extremely  solicitous  that  these  materials,  which 
were  in  his  custody,  might  be  ready  before  Bal- 
divia ;  that  if  the  squadron  should  possibly  ren- 
dezvous there  (as  he  knew  not  the  condition  they 
were  then  reduced  to),  no  delay  nor  disappointment 
might  be  imputed  to  him. 

But  whilst  the  Wager,  with  these  views,  was 
making  the  best  of  her  way  to  her  first  rendezvous 
off  the  island  of  Socoro,  whence  (as  there  was 
little  probability  of  meeting  any  of  the  squadron 
there)  she  proposed  to  steer  directly  for  Baldivia, 
she  made  the  land  on  the  fourteenth  of  May,  about 
the  latitude  of  47°  South ;  and,  the  captain  ex- 
erting himself  on  this  occasion,  in  order  to  get 
dear  of  it,  he  had  the  misfortune  to  fall  down  the 
after-ladder,  and  thereby  dislocated  his  shoulder, 
which  rendered  him  incapable  of  acting.  This 
accident,  together  with  the  crazy  condition  of  the 
ship,  which  was  little  better  than  a  wreck,  pre- 
vented her  from  getting  off  to  sea,  and  entangled 
her  more  and  more  with  the  land,  so  that  the 
next  morning,  at  day-break,  she  struck  on  a 
sunken  rock,  and  soon  after  bilged,  and  grounded 
between  two  small  islands,  at  about  a  musket-shot 
from  the  shore. 

In  this  situation  the  ship  continued  entire  a 
long  time,  so  that  all  the  crew  had  it  in  their 
power  to  get  safe  on  shore  ;  but  a  general  con- 
fusion taking  place,  numbers  of  them,  instead  of 
consulting  their  safety,  or  reflecting  on  their 
calamitous  condition,  fell  to  pillaging  the  ship, 
inning  themselves  with  the  first  weapons  that 
came  to  hand,  and  threatening  to  murder  all  who 
should  oppose  them.  This  frenzy  was  greatly 
heightened  by  the  liquors  they  found  on  board, 
with  which  they  got  so  extremely  drunk,  that  some 
of  them  tumbling  down  between  decks,  were 
drowned,  as  the  water  flowed  in,  being  incapable 
of  getting  up  and  retreating  to  other  places  where 
the  water  had  not  yet  entered  :  and  the  captain, 
having  done  his  utmost  to  get  the  whole  crew  on 
shore,  was  at  last  obliged  to  leave  these  mutineers 
behind  him,  and  to  follow  his  officers,  and  such  as 
he  had  been  able  to  prevail  on ;  but  he  did  not 
fail  to  send  back  the  boats,  to  persuade  those  who 
remained,  to  have  some  regard  to  their  preserva- 
tion ;  though  all  his  efforts  were  for  some  time 
without  success.  However,  the  weather  next  day 
proving  stormy,  and  there  being  great  danger  of 
the  ship's  parting,  they  began  to  be  alarmed  with 
the  fears  of  perishing,  and  were  desirous  of  getting 
to  land  ;  but  it  seems  their  madness  had  not  yet 


left  them,  for  the  boat  not  appearing  to  fetch 
them  off  so  soon  as  they  expected,  they  at  last 
pointed  a  four-pounder,  which  was  on  the  quarter- 
deck, against  the  hut  where  they  knew  the  cap- 
tain resided  on  shore,  and  fired  two  shot,  which 
passed  but  just  over  it. 

From  this  specimen  of  the  behaviour  of  part 
of  the  crew,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  frame  some 
conjecture  of  the  disorder  and  anarchy  which 
took  place,  when  they  at  last  got  all  on  shore. 
For  the  men  conceived  that,  by  the  loss  of  the 
ship,  the  authority  of  the  officers  was  at  an  end ; 
and,  they  being  now  on  a  desolate  coast,  where 
scarcely  any  other  provisions  could  be  got  except 
what  should  be  saved  out  of  the  wreck,  this  was 
another  insurmountable  source  of  discord  :  for  as 
the  working  upon  the  wreck,  and  the  securing  the 
provisions,  so  that  they  might  be  preserved  for 
future  exigencies  as  much  as  possible,  and  the 
taking  care  that  what  was  necessary  for  immediate 
subsistence  might  be  sparingly  and  equally  dis- 
tributed, were  matters  not  to  be  brought  about 
but  by  discipline  and  subordination  ;  the  mutinous 
disposition  of  the  people,  stimulated  by  the  im- 
pulses of  immediate  hunger,  rendered  every 
regulation  made  for  this  purpose  ineffectual :  so 
that  there  were  continual  concealments,  frauds  and 
thefts,  which  animated  each  man  against  his  fellow, 
and  produced  infinite  feuds  and  contests.  And 
hence  there  was  constantly  kept  on  foot  a  perverse 
and  malevolent  turn  of  temper,  which  rendered 
them  utterly  ungovernable.  ' 

But  besides  these  heart-burnings  occasioned  by 
petulance  and  hunger,  there  was  another  important 
point,  which  set  the  greatest  part  of  the  people 
at  variance  with  the  captain.  This  was  their 
differing  with  him  in  opinion,  on  the  measures  to 
be  pursued  in  the  present  exigency  :  for  the  cap- 
tain was  determined,  if  possible,  to  fit  up  the  boats 
in  the  best  manner  he  could,  and  to  proceed  with 
them  to  the  northward.  For  having  with  him 
above  a  hundred  men  in  health,  and  having  gotten 
some  fire-arms  and  ammunition  from  the  wreck, 
he  did  not  doubt  but  they  could  master  any  Spanish 
vessel  they  should  meet  with  in  those  seas  :  and 
he  thought  he  could  not  fail  of  meeting  with  one 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Chiloe  or  Baldivia,  in 
which,  when  he  had  taken  her,  he  intended  to 
proceed  to  the  rendezvous  at  Juan  Fernandes  ; 
and  he  farther  insisted,  that  should  they  meet  with 
no  prize  by  the  way,  yet  the  boats  alone  would  easily 
carry  them  there.  But  this  was  a  scheme  that, 
however  prudent,  was  no  ways  relished  by  the 
generality  of  his  people  ;  for,  being  quite  jaded 
with  the  distresses  and  dangers  they  had  already 
run  through,  they  could  not  think  of  prosecuting 
an  enterprise  farther,  which  had  hitherto  proved 
so  disastrous :  and  therefore  the  common  resolution 
was  to  lengthen  the  long-boat,  and  with  that  and 
the  rest  of  the  boats  to  steer  to  the  southward,  to 
pass  though  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  and  to  range 
along  the  east  side  of  South  America,  till  they 

i  "  It  was  in  consequence  of  the  mutinous  and  bad  con- 
duct of  the  shipwrecked  seamen  of  the  Wager,  that  Anson, 
in  1743,  when  he  had  the  management  of  the  Admiralty  in 
tho  absence  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford  and  Lord  Sandwich, 
got  an  act  passed  (21  George  2nd.)  for  extending  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  navy  to  the  crews  of  his  Majesty's  ships, 
wrecked,  lost,  or  taken,  and  continuing  to  them  their 
wages  upon  certain  conditions.**— Barrow's  Life  of  lord 
Anton* 
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should  arrive  at  Brazil,  where  they  doubted  not  to 
be  well  received,  and  to  procure  a  passage  to 
Great  Britain.  Thin  project  was  at  first  sight 
infinitely  more  hazardous  and  tedious  than  what 
was  proposed  by  the  captain  ;  but  as  it  had  the 
air  of  returning  home,  and  flattered  them  with  the 
hopes  of  bringing  them  onee  more  to  their  native 
country,  this  circumstance  alone  rendered  them 
inattentive  to  all  its  inconveniences,  and  made  them 
adhere  to  it  with  insurmountable  obstinacy  ;  so 
that  the  captain  himself,  though  he  never  changed 
his  opinion,  was  yet  obliged  to  give  way  to  the 
torrent,  and  in  appearance  to  acquiesce  in  this 
resolution,  whilst  he  endeavoured  underhand  to 
give  it  all  the  obstruction  he  could  ;  particularly 
in  the  lengthening  of  the  long-boat,  which  he  con- 
trived should  he  of  such  a  size,  that  though  it  might 
serve  to  carry  them  to  Juan  Fernandcs,  would 
yet,  he  hoped,  api»ear  incapable  of  so  long  a  navi- 
gation as  that  to  the  coast  of  Brazil. 

But  the  captain,  by  his  steady  opposition  at  first 
to  this  fuvutirite  project,  had  much  embittered 
the  i>ci>ple  against  him  ;  to  which  likewise  the 
following  unhappy  accident  greatly  contributed. 
Then*  was  u  midshipman  whose  name  wsiw  Cozens, 
who  had  appeared  the  foremort  in  all  the  refrac- 
tor)' proceeding*  of  the  crew.  He  had  involved 
himself  in  brawls  with  most  of  the  officers  who  had 
adhered  to  the  captain's  authority,  and  had  even 
treated  the  captain  himself  with  great  abuse  and 
insolence.  As  his  turbulence  and  brutality  grew 
every  dav  more  and  mere  intolerable,  it  was  not 
in  the  least  doubted,  but  there  were  some  violent 
measures  in  agitation,  in  which  Cozens  was  en- 
gaged as  the  ringleader :  for  which  reason  the 
captain,  and  those  about  him,  constantly  kept 
themselves  on  their  guard.  But  at  last  the  purser, 
having,  by  the  captain's  order,  stopped  the  allow- 
ance of  a  fellow  who  would  not  work  ;  Cozens, 
though  the  man  did  not  complain  to  him,  inter- 
meddled in  the  affair  with  great  eagerness  ;  and 
grossly  insulting  the  purser,  who  was  then  deliver- 
ing out  provisions  just  by  the  captain's  tent,  and 
was  himself  sufficiently  violent,  the  purser,  enraged 
by  his  scurrility  and  perhaps  phjuedby  formerquar- 
rels,  cried  out  "  a  mutiny  ! "  adding,  "  that  the  dog 
had  pistols,'1  and  then  himself  fired  a  pistol  at  Cozens, 
which  however  missed  him  :  but  the  captain,  on 
this  outcry  and  the  report  of  the  pistol,  rushed  out 
of  his  tent ;  and,  not  doubting  but  it  had  been  fired 
by  Cozens  as  the  commencement  of  a  mutiny,  he 
immediately  shot  him  in  the  head  without  farther 

■ 

dc)i)>eratioii,  ami  though  he  did  not  kill  him  on 
the  spot,  yet  the  wound  proved  mortal,  and  he  died 
about  fourteen  davs  after. 

This  incident,  however  displeasing  to  the  people, 
did  yet,  for  a  considerable  time,  awe  them  to  their 
duty,  and  rendered  them  more  submissive  to  the 
captain's  authority  :  but  at  last,  when  towards  the 
middle,  of  October  the  long-l>oat  was  nearly  com- 
pleted, and  they  wen;  preparing  to  put  to  sea,  the 
additional  prmocation  he  gave  them  by  covertly 
traversing  their  project  of  proceeding  through  the 
Straits  of  Magellan,  and  their  fears  that  he  might 
at  length  engage  a  party  sufficient  to  overturn  this 
favourite  measure,  made  them  resolve  to  make  use 
of  the  death  of  Cozens  as  a  reason  for  depriving 
him  of  his  command,  under  pretence  of  carrying 
him  a  prisoner  to  England,  to  be  tried  for  murder ; 
and  he  was  accordingly  confiued  under  a  guard. 


But  they  never  intended  to  carry  him  with  them, 
as  they  too  well  knew  what  they  had  to  apprehend 
on  their  return  to  England,  if  their  commander 
should  be  present  to  confront  them :  and  there- 
fore, when  they  were  just  ready  to  put  to  sea,  they 
set  him  at  lil>erty,  leaving  him,  and  the  few  who 
chose  to  tako  their  fortunes  with  him,  no  other 
embarkation  but  the  yawl,  to  which  the  barge  was 
afterwards  added,  by  the  people  on  board  her 
being  prevailed  on  to  return  back. 

When  the  ship  was  wrecked,  there  remained 
alive  on  l>oard  the  Wager  near  a  hundred  and 
thirty  persons  ;  of  these  al*>ve  thirty  died  during 
their  stay  upon  the  place,  and  near  eighty  went  off 
in  the  long-lxiat  and  the  cutter  to  the  southward ; 
so  that  there  remained  with   the   captain,  after 
their  departure,  no  more  than  nineteen  persons, 
which  however  was  as  many  as  the  targe  and  the 
yawl,  the  only  embarkations  left  them,  could  well 
carry  off.     It  was  the  ]  3th  of  October,  five  months 
after  the  shipwreck,  that  the  long-boat,  converted 
into  a  schooner,  weighed,  and  stood  to  the  south- 
ward, giving  the   captain,  who,  with  Lieutenant 
Hamilton  of  the  land  forces,  and  the  surgeon,  was 
then  on  the  beach,  three  cheers  at  their  departure. 
It  was  the  '29th  of  January  following  before  thev 
arrived  at  Kio  Grande,  on  the  coast  of  Brazil": 
and  having,  by  various  accidents,  left  about  twentv 
of  their  people  on  shore  at  the  different  places 
they  touched  at,  and  a  greater  number  having 
perished  by  hunger  during  the  course  of  their 
navigation,  there  were  no  more  than  thirty  of  them 
left,  when  they  arrived  in  that  port.     Indeed,  the 
undertaking  of  itself  was  a  most  extraordinary  one ; 
for,  not  to  mention  the  length  of  the  run,  the 
vessel  was  scarcely  able  to  contain  the  number 
that  first  put  to  sea  in  her  ;  and  their  stock  of  pro- 
visions (being  only  what  they  had  saved  out  of  the 
ship)  was  extremely  slender,  and  the  cutter,  the 
only  boat  they  had  with  thein,  soon  broke  away 
from  the  stern,  and  was  staved  to  pieces  ;  so  that 
when  their  provision  and  their  water  failed  them, 
they  had  frciiucutly  no  means  of  getting  on  shore 
to  search  for  a  fresh  supply. 

When  the  long-boat  and  cutter  were  gone,  the 
captain,  and  those  who  were  left  with  him,  pro- 
posed to  pass  to  the  northward  in  the  barge  and 
yawl  :  but  the  weather  was  so  bad,  and  the  diffi- 
culty of  subsisting  so  great,  that  it  was  two  months 
after  the  departure  of  the  long-boat  before  he  was 
able  to  put  to  sea.  It  seems  the  place,  where  the 
Wager  was  cast  away,  was  not  a  j»art  of  the  con- 
tinent, as  was  first  imagined,  but  an  island  at  some 
distance  from  the  main,  which  afforded  no  other 
sorts  of  provision  but  shell-fish,  and  a  few  herbs  ; 
and  us  the  greatest  pail  of  what  they  liad  gotten 
from  the  ship  was  carried  off  in  the  long-boat,  the 
captain  and  his  people  were  often  in  great  neces- 
sity, especially  as  they  chose  to  preserve  what  little 
sea-provisions  remained,  for  their  store  when  they 
should  go  to  the  northward.  During  their  resi- 
dence at  this  island,  which  was  hv  the  seamen 
denominated  Wager's  Island,  they  had  now  and 
then  a  straggling  canoe  or  two  of  Indians,  which 
came  and  hurt; -red  their  fish  and  other  provisions 
with  our  jHrople.  This  was  indeed  some  little 
succour,  and  at  another  season  might  perhaps  have 
been  greater ;  for  as  there  were  several  Indian 
huts  on  the  shore,  it  was  supposed  that  in  some 
years,  during  the  height  of  summer,  many  of  theso 
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■wages  might  resort  thither  to  fish :  and  from 
what  has  been  related  in  the  account  of  the  Anna 
pink,  it  should  seem  to  bo  the  general  practice  of 
those  Indians  to  frequent  this  coast  in  the  sum- 
mer-time for  the  benefit  of  fishing,  and  to  retire 
in  the  winter  into  a  better  climate,  more  to  the 
northward. 

And,  on  this  mention  of  the  Anna  pink,  1  can- 
not but  observe,  how  much  it  is  to  be  lamented 
that  the  Wager's  people  had  no  knowledge  of  her 
being  so  near  them  on  the  coast ;  for  as  she  was 
not  above  thirty  leagues  distant  from  them,  and 
came  into  their  neighbourhood  about  the  same 
time  the  Wager  was  lost,  and  was  a  fine  roomy 
ship,  she  could  easily  have  taken  them  all  on  board, 
and  have  carried  them  to  Juan  Fernandes.  In- 
deed, I  suspect  she  was  still  nearer  to  them  than 
what  is  here  estimated ;  for  several  of  the  Wager's 
people,  at  different  times,  heard  the  report  of  a 
raimmy  which  I  conceive  could  be  no  other  than 
the  eveninMun  fired  from  tho  Anna  pink,  espe- 
cially as  what  was  heard  at  Wager's  Island  was 
about  the  same  time  of  the  day.  But  to  return  to 
Captain  Cheap. 

Upon  the  14th  of  December,  the  captain  and 
hie  people  embarked  in  the  barge  and  the  yawl, 
in  order  to  proceed  to  the  northward,  taking  on 
board  with  them  all  the  provisions   they  could 
amass  from  the  wreck  of  the  ship  ;  but  they  had 
scarcely  been  an  hour  at  sea,  when  the  wind  began 
to  blow  hard,  and  the  sea  ran  so  high,  that  they 
were  obliged  to  throw  the  greatest  part  of  their 
provisions  overboard,  to  avoid  immediate  destruc- 
!  tion.     This  was  a  terrible  misfortune,  in  a  part  of 
|  the  world  where  food  is  so  difficult  to  be  got : 
|  however,  they  still  persisted  in  their  design,  putting 
on  shore  as  often  as  they  could  to  seek  subsistence. 
Bit  about  a  fortnight  after,  another  dreadful  acci- 
dent befell  them,  for  the  yawl  sunk  at  an  anchor, 
sad  one  of  the  men  in  her  was  drowned  ;  and  as 
:  the  barge  was  incapable  of  carrying  the  whole 
company,  they  were  now  reduced   to  the   liard 
necessity  of  leaving  four  marines  behind  them  on 
that  desolate  shore.    But  they  still  kept  on  their 
:  coarse  to  the  northward,  struggling  with  their 
disasters,  and  greatly  delayed  by  the  perverseness 
of  the  winds,  and  the  frequent  interruptions  which 
their  search  after  food  occasioned :  till  at  last, 
about  the  end  of  January,  having  made  three  un- 
necessful  attempts  to  double  a  headland,  which 
they  supposed  to  be  what  the  Spaniards  called 
Cape  Tres  Montes,  it  was  unanimously  resolved  to 
five  over  this  expedition,  the  difficulties  of  which 
appeared  insuperable,  and  to  return  again  to  Wa- 
ger I«H~*f  where  they  got  back  about  the  middle 
of  February,  quite  disheartened  and  dejected  with 
their  reiterated  disappointments,  and  almost  perish- 
ing with  hunger  and  fatigue. 
However,  on  their  return  they  had  the  good 
I  luck  to  meet  with  several  pieces  of  beef,  which 
'  had  been  washed  out  of  tho  ship,  and  were  swim- 
|  ming  in  the  sea.    This  was  a  most  seasonable  relief 
to  them,  after  the  hardships  they  had  endured  ; 
and  to  complete  their  good  fortune,  there  came,  in 
a  short  time,  two  canoes  of  Indians,  amongst  which 
van  a  native  of  Chiloe,  who  spoke  a  little  Spanish  ; 
and  the  surgeon,  who  was  with  Captain  Cheap,  un- 
derstanding that  language,  he  made  a  bargain  with 
the  Indian,  that  if  he  would  carry  the  captain  and 
bis  people  to  Chiloe  in  the  barge,  ho  should  have 


her,  and  all  that  belonged  to  her,  for  his  pains.  Ac- 
cordingly, on  the  6th  of  March,  the  eleVen  persona 
to  which  the  company  was  now  reduced,  embarked 
in  the  barge  on  this  new  expedition  ;  but  after 
having  proceeded  for  a  few  days,  the  captain  and 
four  of  his  principal  officers  being  on  shore,  the 
six,  who  together  with  an  Indian  remained  in 
the  barge,  put  off  with  her  to  sea,  and  did  not  return. 

By  this  means  there  were  left  on  shore,  Cap- 
tain Cheap,  Mr.  Hamilton  lieutenant  of  marines, 
the  Honourable  Mr.  Byron,  and  Mr.  Campbel, 
midshipmen,  and  Mr.  Elliot,  the  surgeon.  One 
would  have  thought  that  their  distresses  had  long 
before  this  time  been  incapable  of  augmentation  ; 
but  they  found,  on  reflection,  that  their  present 
situation  was  much  more  dismaying  than  anything 
they  had  yet  gone  through,  being  left  on  a  desolato 
coast,  without  any  provision,  or  the  means  of  pro- 
curing any  ;  for  their  arms,  ammunition,  and  every 
convenience  they  were  masters  of,  except  the 
tattered  habits  they  had  on,  were  all  carried  away 
in  the  barge. 

But  when  they  had  sufficiently  revolved  in  their 
own  minds  the  various  circumstances  of  this  un- 
expected calamity,  and  were  persuaded  that  they 
had  no  relief  to  hope  for,  they  perceived  a  canoe 
at  a  distance,  which  proved  to  be  that  of  the  Indian, 
who  had  undertaken  to  carry  them  to  Chiloe,  ho 
and  his  family  being  then  on  board  it.  He  made 
no  difficulty  of  coming  to  them  ;  for  it  seems  he 
had  left  Captain  Cheap  and  his  people  a  little  before 
to  go  a  fishing,  and  had  in  the  mean  time  com- 
mitted them  to  the  care  of  the  other  Indian,  whom 
the  sailors  had  carried  to  sea  in  the  barge.  But 
when  he  came  on  shore,  and  found  the  barge  gone 
and  his  companion  missing,  he  was  extremely  con- 
cerned, and  could  with  difficulty  be  persuaded  that 
the  other  Indian  was  not  murdered ;  but,  being  at 
last  satisfied  with  the  account  that  was  given  him, 
he  still  undertook  to  carry  them  to  the  Spanish 
settlements,  and  fas  the  Indians  are  well  skilled 
in  fishing  and  fowling)  to  procure  them  provisions 
by  tho  way. 

About  the  middle  of  March,  Captain  Cheap  and 
the  four  who  were  left  with  him,  set  out  for  Chiloe, 
the  Indian  having  procured  a  number  of  canoes, 
and  gotten  many  of  his  neighbours  together  for 
that  purpose.  Soon  after  they  embarked,  Mr. 
Elliot  the  surgeon  died,  so  that  there  now  remained 
only  four  of  the  whole  company.  At  last,  after  a 
very  complicated  passage  by  land  and  water,  Cap- 
tain Cheap,  Mr.  Byron,  and  Mr.  Campbel,  arrived 
in  the  beginning  of  June  at  the  island  of  Chiloe, 
where  they  were  received  by  the  Spaniards  with 
great  humanity  ;  but,  on  account  of  some  quarrel 
among  tho  Indians,  Mr.  Hamilton  did  not  get 
thither  till  two  months  after.  Thus,  above  a 
twelvemonth  after  tho  loss  of  the  Wager,  ended 
this  fatiguing  peregrination,  which  by  a  variety 
of  misfortunes  had  diminished  the  company  from 
twenty  to  no  more  than  four/and  those  too  brought 
so  low,  that  had  their  distresses  continued  but  a 
few  days  longer,  in  all  probability  none  of  them 
would  have  survived.  For  the  captain  himself 
was  with  difficulty  recovered  ;  and  the  rest  wero 
so  reduced  by  the  severity  of  the  weather,  their 
labour,  and  their  wont  of  all  kinds  of  necessaries, 
that  it  was  wonderful  how  they  supported  them- 
selves so  long.  After  some  stay  at  Chiloe,  the 
captain  and  the  three  who  were  with  him  were 
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Bent  to  Valparaiso,  and  thence  to  St.  Jago,  the 
capital  of  Chili,  whore  they  continued  above  a  year: 
but  on  the  advice  of  a  cartel  being  settled  between 
Great  Britain  and  Spain,  Captain  Cheap,  Mr.  Byron, 
and  Mr.  Hamilton,  were  permitted  to  return  to 
Europe  on  board  a  French  ship.  The  other  mid- 
shipman, Mr.  Camplicl,  having  changed  his  reli- 
gion, whilst  at  St.  Jago,  chose  to  go  hack  to  Buenos 
Ayrcs  with  Pizarro  and  his  officers,  with  whom 
he  went  afterwards  to  Spain  on  hoard  the  Asia  ; 
and  there  having  failed  in  his  endeavours  to  pro- 
cure a  commission  from  the  court  of  Spain,  he 
returned  to  England,  and  attempted  to  get  rein- 
stated in  the  British  navy  ;  and  has  since  pub- 
lished a  narration  of  his  adventures,  in  which  he 
complains  of  the  injustice  that  had  been  done  him, 
and  strongly  disavows  his  ever  being  in  the  Spanish 
service  :  hut  as  the  change  of  his  religion,  and  his 
offering  himself  to  the  court  of  Spain  (though  not 
accepted)  an?  matters  which,  he  is  conscious,  are 
capable  of  being  incontestable*  proved  ;  on  these 
two  heads  he  has  ln-en  entirely  silent.  And  now, 
after  this  account  of  the  accidents  which  befell 
the  Anna  pink,  and  the  catastrophe  of  the  Wager, 
I  shall  again  resume  the  thread  of  our  own  story. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Conclusion  of  oitr  proceeding*  at  Juan  Fernanda,  from 
the.  arrival  of  the  Anna  /»»/»*,  to  our  final  departure  from 
thence. 

AnouT  a  week  after  the  arrival  of  our  victualler, 
the  Tryal  sloop,  that  had  been  sent  to  the  island 
of  Masa-Fuero,  returned  to  an  anchor  at  Juan 
Femandcs,  after  having  been  round  that  island, 
without  meeting  any  part  of  our  squadron.  As, 
upon  this  occasion,  the  island  of  Masa-Fuero  was 
more  particularly  examined  than,  I  dare  say,  it 
had  ever  l>een  before,  or  perhaps  ever  will  be 
again  ;  and  as  the  knowledge  of  it  may,  in  certain 
circumstances,  1k«  of  great  consequence  hereafter, 
I  think  it  incumbent  on  me  to  insert  the  accounts 
given  of  this  place,  by  the  officers  of  the  Tryal 
sloop. 

The  Spaniards  have  generally  mentioned  two 
islands,  under  the  name  of  Juan  1  ernandes,  styling 
them  the  greater  and  the  less  :  the  greater  being 
that  island  where  we  anchored,  and  the  less  being 
the  island  we  are  now  describing,  which,  because 
it  is  more  distant  from  the  continent,  they  have 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  Masa-Fuero.  The 
Tryal  sloop  found  that  it  bore  from  the  greater 
Juan  Fernandes  W.  by  S.,  and  was  about  twenty- 
two  leagues  distant.  It  is  much  larger  than  has 
been  generally  reported  ;  for  former  writers  have 
represented  it  as  a  Itarrcn  rock,  destitute  of  wood 
and  water,  and  altogether  inaccessible  ;  whereas 
our  people  found  it  was  covered  with  trees,  and 
that  there  were  several  tine  falls  of  water  ]>ouring 
down  its  sides  into  the  sea  :  they  found  too,  that 
there  was  a  place  where  a  ship  might  come  to  an 
anchor  on  the  north  side  of  it,  though  indeed  the 
anchorage  is  inconvenient ;  for  the  bank  extends 
but  a  little  way,  is  steep  too,  and  lias  very  deep 
water  upon  it,  so  that  you  must  come  to  an  anchor 
very  near  the  shore,  and  there  lie  exposed  to  all 
the  winds  but  a  southerly  one :  and  besides  the 
inconvenience  of  the  anchorage,  there  is  also  a 


reef  of  rocks  running  off  the  eastern  point  of  the 
island,  about  two  miles  in  length ;  but  there  is 
little  danger  to  be  feared  from  them,  because  they 
are  always  to  be  seen  by  the  seas  breaking  over 
them.  This  place  has  at  present  one  advantage 
bevond  the  island  of  Juan  Fernandes  ;  for  it 
abounds  with  goats,  who,  not  being  accustomed  to 
be  disturbed,  were  no  ways  shy  or  apprehensive 
of  danger,  till  they  had  been  frequently  fired  at. 
These  animals  reside  here  in  great  tranquillity, 
the  Spaniards  not  having  thought  the  island  con- 
siderable enough  to  l>e  frequented  by  their  enemies, 
and  therefore  they  have  not  been  solicitous  in  de- 
stroying the  provisions  u|>on  it ;  so  that  no  dogs 
have  hitherto  been  set  on  shore  there.  And  be- 
sides the  goats,  our  people  found  there  vast  num- 
bers of  seals  and  sea-lions  :  and  upon  the  whole, 
they  seemed  to  imagine,  that  though  it  was  not 
the  most  eligible  place  for  a  ship  to  refresh  at,  yet 
in  case  of  necessity  it  might  afford  some  sort  of 
shelter,  and  prove  of  considerable  use,  especially 
to  a  single  ship,  who  might  apprehend  meeting 
with  a  su]>erior  force  at  Fernandes. 

The  latter  part  of  the  month  of  August  was  spent 
in  unloading  the  provisions  from  the  Anna  pink  ; 
and  here  we  had  the  mortification  to  find  that 
great  quantities  of  our  provisions,  as  bread,  rice, 
groats,  &c.  were  decayed,  and  unfit  for  use.  This 
was  owing  to  the  water  the  pink  had  made  by 
her  working  and  straining,  in  bad  weather ;  for 
hereby  several  of  her  casks  had  rotted,  and 
her  bags  were  soaked  through.  And  now,  as  we 
liad  no  farther  occasion  for  her  service,  the  com- 
modore, pursuant  to  his  orders  from  the  board 
of  Admiralty,  sent  notice  to  Mr.  Gerard  her 
master,  that  he  discharged  the  Anna  pink  from 
the  service  of  attending  the  squadron  ;  and  gave 
him,  at  the  same  time,  a  certificate,  specifying 
how  long  she  had  been  employed.  In  consequence 
of  this  dismission,  her  master  was  at  liberty,  cither 
to  return  directly  to  Kngland,  or  to  make  the  best 
of  his  way  to  any  port,  where  he  thought  he  could 
take  in  such  a  cargo  as  would  answer  the  interest 
of  his  owners.  But  the  master,  being  sensible 
of  the  bad  condition  of  the  ship  and  of  her  unfit- 
ness for  any  such  voyage,  wrote  the  next  day  an 
answer  to  the  commodore's  message,  acquainting 
Mr.  Anson  that,  from  the  great  quantity  of  water 
the  pink  had  made  in  her  passage  round  Cape 
Horn,  and  since  that,  in  the  tempestuous  weather 
he  had  met  with  on  the  coast  of  Chili,  he  had 
reason  to  apprehend  that  her  bottom  was  very 
much  decayed  ;  and  that  l>esides,  her  upper-worn 
were  rotten  abaft ;  that  she  was  extremely  leaky; 
that  her  fore-beam  was  broke  ;  and  that,  in  his 
opinion,  it  was  impossible  to  proceed  to  sea  with 
her,  before  she  had  been  thoroughly  refitted  :  he 
therefore  requested  the  commodore,  that  the  ear- 
I>entcrs  of  the  squadron  might  be  directed  to 
survey  her,  that  their  judgment  of  her  condition 
might  be  known.  In  compliance  with  this  desire, 
Mr.  Anson  immediately  ordered  tho  carpenters  to 
take  a  careful  and  strict  survey  of  tho  Anna  pink, 
and  to  give  him  a  faithful  report  under  their  hands 
of  the  condition  in  which  they  found  her,  directing 
them  at  the  same  time  to  proceed  herein  with 
such  circumspection,  that,  if  they  should  be  here- 
after called  upon,  they  might  be  able  to  make  oath 
of  the  veracity  of  their  proceedings.  Pursuant  tc 
these  orders,  the  carpenters  immediately  set  about 
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the  examination,  and  the  next  day  made  their 

report ;   which  was,  that  the  pink  had  no  less 

than  fourteen  knees  and  twelve  beams  broken 

and  decayed  ;  that  one  breast-hook  was  broken, 

and  another  rotten  ;  that  her  water-ways  were 

•pen    and   decayed ;  that   two    standards  were 

broken,  as  also  several  clamps,  besides  others 

which  were  rotten  ;  that  all  her  iron-work  was 

greatly  decayed  ;  that  her  spiriting  and  timbers 

were  very  rotten  ;  and  that,  having  ripped  off 

part  of  her  sheathing,  they  found  her  wales  and 

outside  planks  extremely  defective,  and  her  bows 

and  decks  very  leaky;  and  in  consequence  of 

these  defects  and  decays,  they  certified,  that  in 

their  opinion  she  could  not  depart  from  the  island 

without  great  hazard,  unless  she  was  first  of  all 

thoroughly  refitted. 

The  thorough  refitting  of  the  Anna  pink,  pro- 
posed by  the  carpenters,  was  in  our  present  situ- 
ation impossible  to  be  complied  with,  as  all  the 
plank  and  iron  in  the  squadron  was  insufficient 
for  that  purpose.  And  now  the  master  finding 
ha  own  sentiments  confirmed  by  the  opinion  of 
ill  the  carpenters,  he  offered  a  petition  to  the 
commodore  in  behalf  of  his  owners,  desiring  that, 
■nee  it  appeared  he  was  incapable  of  leaving  the 
island,  Mr.  Anson  would  please  to  purchase  the 
hull  and  furniture  of  the  pink  for  the  use  of  the 
■quadron.  Hereupon  the  commodore  ordered  an 
inventory  to  be  taken  of  every  particular  belong- 
ing to  the  pink,  with  its  just  value :  and  as  by 
tan  inventory  it  appeared  that  there  were  many 
stores  which  would  be  useful  in  refitting  the  other 
skips,  and  which  were  at  present  very  scarce  in 
I  the  squadron,  by  reason  of  the  great  quantities 
that  had  been  already  expended,  ne  agreed  with 
Mr.  Gerard  to  purchase  the  whole  together  for 
three  hundred  pounds.  The  pink  being  thus 
Broken  up,  Mr.  Gerard,  with  the  hands  belonging 
to  the  pink,  were  sent  on  board  the  Gloucester ; 
•J  that  ship  had  buried  the  greatest  number  of 
net  in  proportion  to  her  complement.  But  after- 
wiidsy  one  or  two  of  them  were  received  on  board 
tse  Centurion  on  their  own  petition,  they  being 
extremely  averse  to  sailing  in  the  same  ship  with 
their  old  master,  on  account  of  some  particular 
SI  usage  they  conceived  they  had  suffered  from 


This  transaction  brought  us  down  to  the  begin- 
ning of  September,  and  our  people  by  this  time 
were  so  far  recovered  of  the  scurvy,  that  there 
«ii  little  danger  of  burying  any  more  at  present ; 
and  therefore  I  shall  now  sum  up  the  total  of 
our  loss  since  our  departure  from  England,  the 
tetter  to  convey  some  idea  of  our  past  suffer- 
■gi,  and  of  our  present  strength.  We  had 
Buried  on  board  the  Centurion,  since  our  leaving 
St  Helens,  two  hundred  and  ninety-two,  and  had 
sow  remaining  on  board  two  hundred  and  four- 
teen. This  will  doubtless  appear  a  most  extra- 
ordinary mortality :  but  yet  on  board  the  Glou- 
cester it  had  been  much  greater ;  for  out  of  a 
much  smaller  crew  than  ours  they  had  buried 
the  same  number,  and  had  only  eighty-two 
remaining  alive.  It  might  be  expected  that  on 
board  the  Tryal,  the  slaughter  would  have  been 
the  most  terrible,  as  her  decks  were  almost  con- 
stantly knee-deep  in  water;  but  it  happened 
otherwise,  for  she  escaped  more  favourably  than 
the  rest,  since  she  only  buried  forty-two,  and  had 


now  thirty-nine  remaining  alive.  The  havoc  of 
this  disease  had  fallen  still  severer  on  the  invalids 
and  marines  than  on  the  sailors ;  for  on  board 
the  Centurion,  out  of  fifty  invalids  and  seventy- 
nine  marines,  there  remained  only  four  invalids, 
including  officers,  and  eleven  marines ;  and  on 
board  the  Gloucester  every  invalid  perished  ;  and 
out  of  forty-eight  marines,  only  two  escaped. 
From  this  account  it  appears,  that  the  three 
ships  together  departed  from  England  with  nine 
hundred  and  sixty-one  men  on  board,  of  whom 
six  hundred  and  twenty-six  were  dead  before  this 
time  ;  so  that  the  whole  of  our  remaining  crews, 
which  were  now  to  be  distributed  amongst  three 
ships,  amounted  to  no  more  than  three  hundred 
and  thirty-five  men  and  boys ;  a  number  greatly 
insufficient  for  the  manning  the  Centurion  alone, 
and  barely  capable  of  navigating  all  the  three, 
with  the  utmost  exertion  of  their  strength  and 
vigour.  This  prodigious  reduction  of  our  men 
was  still  the  more  terrifying,  as  we  were  hitherto 
uncertain  of  the  fate  of  Pizarro's  squadron,  and 
had  reason  to  suppose,  that  some  part  of  it  at 
least  had  got  round  into  these  seas :  indeed,  we 
were  satisfied,  from  our  own  experience,  that  they 
must  have  suffered  greatly  in  their  passage  ;  but 
then  every  port  in  the  South  Seas  was  open  to 
them,  and  the  whole  power  of  Chili  and  Peru 
would  doubtless  be  united  in  refreshing  and 
refitting  them,  and  recruiting  the  numbers  they 
had  lost.  Besides,  we  had  some  obscure  know- 
ledge of  a  force  to  be  refitted  out  from  Callao ; 
and,  however  contemptible  the  ships  and  sailors 
of  this  part  of  the  world  may  have  been  gene- 
rally esteemed,  it  was  scarcely  possible  for  any 
thing,  bearing  the  name  of  a  snip  of  force,  to  be 
feebler  or  less  considerable  than  ourselves.  And 
had  there  been  nothing  to  be  apprehended  from 
the  naval  power  of  the  Spaniards  in  this  part 
of  the  world,  vet  our  enfeebled  condition  would 
nevertheless  give  us  the  greatest  uneasiness,  as 
we  were  incapable  of  attempting  any  of  their 
considerable  places ;  for  die  risking  of  twenty 
men,  weak  as  we  then  were,  was  risking  the  safety 
of  the  whole  :  so  that  we  conceived  we  should  be 
necessitated  to  content  ourselves  with  what  few 
prizes  we  could  pick  up  at  sea,  before  we  were 
discovered  ;  after  which,  we  should  in  aH  proba- 
bility be  obliged  to  depart  with  precipitation,  and 
esteem  ourselves  fortunate  to  regain  our  native 
country,  leaving  our  enemies  to  triumph  in  the 
inconsiderable  mischief  they  had  received  from  a 
squadron,  whose  equipment  had  filled  them  with 
such  dreadful  apprehensions.  This  was  a  subject 
on  which  we  had  reason  to  imagine  the  Spanish 
ostentation  would  remarkably  exert  itself;  though 
the  causes  of  our  disappointment  and  their  security 
were  neither  to  be  sought  for  in  their  valour  nor 
our  misconduct. 

Such  were  the  desponding  reflections  which  at 
that  time  arose  on  the  review  and  comparison  of 
our  remaining  strength  with  our  original  numbers: 
indeed  our  fears  were  far  from  being  groundless, 
or  disproportioned  to  our  feeble  and  almost  despe- 
rate situation.  It  is  true,  the  final  event  proved 
more  honourable  than  we  had  foreboded ;  but 
the  intermediate  calamities  did  likewise  greatly 
surpass  our  most  gloomy  apprehensions,  and 
could  they  have  been  predicted  to  us  at  this 
island  of  Juan  Fernandes,  they  would  doubtless 
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have  appeared  insurmountable.     But  to  return 
from  this  digression. 

In  the  beginning  of  September,  as  has  boon  al- 
ready mentioned,  our  men  were  tolerably  well 
recovered;  and  now,  the  tune  of  navigation  in 
this  climate  drawing  near,  we  exerted  ourselves 
in  getting  our  ships  in  readiness  for  the  sea.  We 
converted  the  fore-mast  of  the  victualler  iuto  a 
main-mast  for  the  Tryal  sloop ;  and  still  flattering 
ourselves  with  the  possibility  of  the  arrival  of 
some  other  ships  of  our  squadron,  we  intended  to 
leave  the  main-mast  of  the  victualler,  to  make 
a  mizen-mast  for  the  Wager.  Thus  all  hands 
being  employed  in  forwarding  our  departure,  we, 
on  tine  8th,  about  eleven  in  the  morning,  espied  a 
sail  to  the  N.E.,  which  continued  to  approach  us, 
till  her  courses  appeared  even  with  the  horizon. 
In  this  interval  we  all  had  hopes  she  might  prove 
one  of  our  own  squadron ;  but  at  length  finding 
she  steered  away  to  the  eastward,  without  hauling 
in  for  the  island,  we  concluded  she  must  be  a 
Spaniard.  And  now  great  disputes  were  set  on 
foot  about  the  possibility  of  her  having  discovered 
our  tents  on  shore,  some  of  us  strongly  insisting, 
that  she  had  doubtless  been  near  enough  to  have 
perceived  something  that  had  given  her  a  jealousy 
of  an  enemy,  which  had  occasioned  her  standing 
to  the  eastward  without  hauliug  in ;  but  leaving 
these  contests  to  be  settled  afterwards,  it  was  re- 
solved to  pursue  her,  and,  the  Centurion  being  in 
the  greatest  forwardness,  we  immediately  got  all  our 
hands  on  board,  set  up  our  rigging,  bent  our  sails, 
and  by  five  in  the  afternoon  got  under  sail.  We  had  at 
this  time  very  little  wind,  so  that  all  the  boats  were 
employed  to  tow  us  out  of  the  I  my ;  and  even  what 
wind  there  was  lasted  only  long  enough  to  give  us  an 
offing  of  two  or  three  leagues,  when  it  flattened  to 
a  calm.  The  night  coming  on  we  lost  sight  of 
the  chase,  and  were  extremely  impatient  for  the 
return  of  day-light,  in  hopes  to  find  that  she  had 
been  becalmed  as  well  as  we ;  though  I  must  con- 
fess, that  her  greater  distance  from  the  land  was  a 
reasonable  ground  for  suHpecting  the  contrary,  as 
we  indeed  found  in  the  morning,  to  our  great  mor- 
tification ;  for  though  the  weather  continued  per- 
fectly  clear,  we  liad  no  sight  of  the  ship  from  the 
mast-head.  But  as  we  were  now  nut  is  tied  that  it 
was  an  enemy,  and  the  first  we  had  seen  in  these 
seas,  we  resolved  not  to  give  over  the  neareh  lightly; 
and,  a  small  breeze  springing  up  from  the  W.N.  W., 
we  got  up  our  top-gallant  marts  and  yards,  net 
all  the  sails,  and  steered  to  the  S.E.,  in  hopes 
of  retrieving  our  chase,  which  we  imagined  to  be 
bound  to  Valparaiso.  We  continual  on  this  course 
all  tliat  day  and  the  next,  and  then  not  gutting 
sight  of  onr  chase  we  gave  over  the  pursuit,  con- 
ceiving that  by  that  time  she  must  in  all  probability 
have  reached  her  port.  And  now  we  prepared  to 
return  to  Juan  Fernandes,  and  hauled  up  to  the  S.W. 
with  that  view,  having  but  very  little  wind  till  the 
12th,  when,  at  three  in  the  morning,  there  sprang 
Up  a  fresh  gale  from  the  W.S.W.,  and  we  tacked 
and  stood  to  the  H.W. :  and  at  (lav-break  we  were 
agreeably  surprised  with  the  sight  of  a  sail  on  our 
weather- bow,  between  four  and  five  leagues  distant. 
On  this  we  crowded  all  the  sail  we  could,  and 
stood  after  her,  and  soon  perceived  it  not  to  be  the 
same  ship  we  originally  gave  chase  to.  She  at 
first  bore  down  upon  us,  showiiig  Spanish  colours, 
and  making  a  signal,  as  to  her  consort ;  but  observ- 


ing that  we  did  not  answer  her  signal,  she  i 
luffed  close  to  the  wind,  and  stood  to  thi 
ward.  Our  people  were  now  all  in  spiri 
put  the  ship  about  with  great  alacrity;  an 
chase  appeared  to  be  a  large  ship,  and  h 
taken  us  for  her  consort,  we  conceived  t 
was  a  man  of  war,  and  probably  one  of  P 
squadron:  this  induced  the  commodore  t 
all  the  officers'  cabins  to  be  knocked  do 
thrown  overboard,  with  several  casks  of  wj 
provisions  which  stood  between  the  guns  ; 
we  had  soon  a  clear  ship  ready  for  an  enga, 
About  nine  o'clock  wc  had  thick  hazy  ' 
and  a  shower  of  rain,  during  which  we  lo 
of  the  chase  ;  and  wo  were  apprehensive 
weather  should  continue,  that  by  goiug  u] 
other  tack,  or  by  some  other  artifice,  sb 
escape  us ;  but  it  clearing  up  in  less  than  a 
we  found  that  we  had  both  weathered  ai 
reached  upon  her  considerably ;  and  now  l 
near  enough  to  discover  that  she  was 
merchantman,  without  so  much  as  a  singk 
guns.  About  half  an  hour  after  twelve,  bei 
within  a  reasonable  distance  of  her,  we  fii 
ahot  amongst  her  rigging ;  on  which  they 
their  top-sails  and  bore  down  to  us,  but 
great  confusion,  their  top-gallant  sails  ac 
sails  all  fluttering  in  the  wind :  this  was  o 
their  having  let  run  their  sheets  and  halya 
as  we  fired  at  them;  after  which,  not 
amongst  them  had  courage  enough  to 
aloft  (for  there  the  shot  had  passed  but  just 
to  take  them  in.  As  soon  as  the  vests 
within  hail  of  us,  the  commodore  ordered 
bring-to  under  his  lee  quarter,  and  then 
out  the  boat,  and  seut  Mr.  Saumarez,  I 
lieutenant,  to  take  posseasiou  of  the  prii 
directions  to  send  all  the  prisoners  on  bo 
Centurion,  but  first  the  officers  and  past 
When  Mr.  Saumarez  came  on  board  them,  I 
ceived  him  at  the  side  with  the  strongest  to 
the  most  abject  submission ;  for  they  were  all 
(especially  the  passengers,  who  were  twenty 
number)  extremely  terrified,  and  under  th> 
est  apprehensions  of  meeting  with  very  sev 
cruel  usage ;  but  the  lieutenant  eudeavoun 
great  courtesy,  to  dissipate  their  fright,  a 
them  that  their  fears  were  altogether  groi 
and  tliat  they  would  find  a  generous  enem; 
commodore,  who  was  not  less  remarkable 
lenity  and  humanity,  than  for  his  resoluti 
courage.  The  prisonere,  who  were  first  ; 
board  the  Onturion,  informed  us,  tliat  ou 
was  called  Nucatra  Scnora  del  Monto  C 
aud  was  commanded  by  Don  Manuel  Zi 
Her  cargo  consisted  chiefly  of  sugar,  an 
quantities  of  bluo  cloth  made  in  the  pro* 
i^uito,  Home  what  resembling  our  English 
broad  cloth*,  but  inferior  to  them.  Th 
besides  several  bales  of  a  coarser  nort  of  c 
different  colours,  boinewhat  like  Colchcste 
calli m1  by  them  panni  >  da  /terra,  with  a  fe 
of  cotton  and  tobacco ;  which,  though  stro 
not  ill  flavoured.  Ihese  were  the  princips 
on  board  hor ;  but  wc  found  besides,  what 
us  much  more  valuable  tlian  the  rest  of  the 
this  was  some  trunks  of  wrought  piatc,  and  i 
three  seroons  of  dollars,  each  weighing  upw 
•JOOlbs.  avoirdupois.  The  ahip's  burthen  wa 
four  hundred  and  fifty  tons;  she  had  fift 
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sailors  on  board,  both  whites  and  blacks;  she 
came  from  Callao,  and  had  been  twenty-seven  days 
at  sea,  before  she  fell  into  our  hands.  She  was 
bound  to  the  port  of  Valparaiso  in  the  kingdom  of 
Chili,  and  proposed  to  have  returned  from  thence 
loaded  with  corn  and  Chili  wine,  some  gold,  dried 
beef,  and  small  cordage,  which  at  Callao  they  con- 
vert into  larger  rope.  Our  prize  had  been  built 
upwards  of  thirty  years ;  yet  as  they  lie  in  har- 
bour all  the  winter  months,  and  the  climate  is 
favourable,  they  esteemed  it  no  very  great  age. 
Her  rigging  was  very  indifferent,  as  were  like- 
wise her  sails,  which  were  made  of  cotton.  She 
had  only  three  four -pounders,  which  were 
altogether  unserviceable,  their  carriages  being 
scarcely  able  to  support  them ;  and  there  were  no 
small  arms  on  board,  except  a  few  pistols,  belong- 
ing to  the  passengers.  The  prisoners  informed  us 
that  they  left  Callao  in  company  with  two  other 
ships,  whom  they  had  parted  with  some  days 
before,  and  that  at  first  they  conceived  us  to  be 
cue  of  their  company ;  and  by  the  description  we 
cave  them  of  the  ship  we  had  chased  from  Juan 
Fernandes,  they  assured  us,  she  was  of  their  num- 
ber, but  that  the  coming  in  sight  of  that  island  was 
directly  repugnant  to  the  merchants'  instructions, 
who  had  expressly  forbid  it,  as  knowing  that  if  any 
English  squadron  was  in  those  seas,  the  island  of 
Fernandes  was  most  probably  the  place  of  their 
rendezvous. 

And  now,  after  this  short  account  of  the  ship 
tnd  her  cargo,  it  is  necessary  that  I  should  relate 
the  important  intelligence  which  we  met  with  on 
fcoard  her,  partly  from  the  information  of  the 
prisoners,  and  partly  from  the  letters  and  papers 
which  fell  into  our  hands.  We  here  first  learnt 
with  certainty  the  force  and  destination  of  that 
•madron,  which  cruised  off  the  Madeiras  at  our 
arrival  there,  and  afterwards  chased  the  Pearl  in 
our  passage  to  port  St.  Julian.  This  we  now  knew 
wasa  squadron  composed  of  five  large  Spanish  ships, 
commanded  by  Admiral  'Pizarro,  and  purposely 
fitted  out  to  traverse  our  designs  ;  as  hath  been 
already  more  amply  related  in  the  3rd  chapter  of 
the  1st  book.  And  we  had,  at  the  same  time,  the 
satisfaction  to  find,  that  Pizarro,  after  his  utmost 
endeavours  to  gain  his  passage  into  these  seas,  had 
been  forced  back  again  into  the  river  of  Plate,  with 
tile  loss  of  two  of  his  largest  ships :  and  besides 
this  disappointment  of  Pizarro,  which  considering 
our  {great  debility,  was  no  unacceptable  intelligence, 
we  farther  learnt  that  an  embargo  had  been  laid 
upon  all  shipping  in  these  seas,  by  the  viceroy  of 
Peru,  in  the  month  of  May  preceding,  on  a  suppo- 
sition that  about  that  time  we  might  arrive  upon 
the  coast.  But  on  the  account  sent  over-land  by 
Pizarro  of  his  own  distresses,  part  of  which  they 
knew  we  must  have  encountered,  as  we  were  at 
sea  during  the  same  time,  and  on  their  having  no 
news  of  us  in  eight  months  after  we  were  known 
to  set  sail  from  St.  Catherine's,  they  were  fully 
persuaded  that  we  were  either  shipwrecked,  or 
Lad  perished  at  sea,  or  at  least  had  been  obliged  to 
put  back  again ;  for  it  was  conceived  impossible  for 
any  ships  to  continue  at  sea  during  so  long  au  in- 
terval: and  therefore,  on  the  application  of  the 
merchants,  and  the  firm  persuasion  of  our  having 
loiacarried,  the  embargo  had  been  lately  taken 
oft 

This  last  article  made  us  flatter  ourselves,  that, 


as  the  enemy  was  still  a  stranger  to  our  having  got 
round  Cape  Horn,  and  the  navigation  of  these  seas 
was  restored,  we  might  meet  with  some  consider- 
able captures,  and  mi^ht  thereby  indemnify  our- 
selves for  the  incapacity  we  were  now  under  of 
attempting  any  of  their  considerable  settlements 
on  shore.  And  thus  much  we  were  certain  of, 
from  the  information  of  our  prisoners,  that,  what- 
ever our  success  might  be  as  to  the  prizes  we 
might  light  on,  we  had  nothing  to  fear,  weak  as 
we  were,  from  the  Spanish  force  in  this  part  of 
the  world;  though  we  discovered  that  we  had 
been  in  most  imminent  peril  from  the  enemy,  when 
we  least  apprehended  it,  and  when  our  other  dis- 
tresses were  at  the  greatest  height ;  for  we  learnt, 
from  the  letters  on  board,  that  Pizarro,  in  the  ex- 
press he  despatched  to  the  viceroy  of  Peru,  after 
his  return  to  the  river  of  Plate,  had  intimated  to 
him,  that  it  was  possible  some  part,  at  least,  of  the 
English  squadron  might  get  round:  but  that,  as  he 
was  certain  from  his  own  experience,  that  if  they 
did  arrive  in  those  seas,  it  must  be  in  a  very  weak 
and  defenceless  condition,  he  advised  the  viceroy, 
in  order  to  be  secure  at  all  events,  to  fit  out  what 
ships  of  force  he  had,  and  send  them  to  the  south- 
ward, where,  in  all  probability,  they  would  inter- 
cept us  singly,  and  before  we  had  an  opportunity 
of  touching  anywhere  for  refreshment ;  in  which 
case,  he  doubted  not  but  we  should  prove  an  easy 
conquest.  The  viceroy  of  Peru  approved  of  this 
advice,  and  immediately  fitted  out  four  ships  of 
force  from  Callao ;  one  of  fifty  guns,  two  of  forty 
guns,  and  one  of  twenty-four  guns :  three  of  them 
were  stationed  off  the  port  of  Conception,  and  one 
of  them  at  the  island  of  Fernandes ;  and  in  these 
stations  they  continued  cruising  for  us  till  the  6th 
of  June,  when  not  seeing  anything  of  us,  and  con- 
ceiving it  to  be  impossible  that  we  could  have 
kept  the  seas  so  long,  they  quitted  their  cruise 
and  returned  to  Callao,  fully  satisfied  that  we  had 
either  perished,  or  at  least  had  been  driven  back. 
As  the  time  of  their  quitting  their  station  was  but 
a  few  days  before  our  arrival  at  the  bland  of  Fer- 
nandes, it  is  evident,  that  had  we  made  that  island 
on  our  first  search  for  it,  without  hauling  in  for  the 
main  to  secure  our  easting,  (a  circumstance  which 
at  that  time  we  considered  as  very  unfortunate  to 
us,  on  account  of  the  numbers  which  we  lost  by 
our  longer  continuance  at  sea)  had  we,  1  say,  made 
the  island  on  the  28th  of  May,  when  we  tint  ex- 
pected to  see  it,  and  were  in  reality  very  near  it, 
we  had  doubtless  fallen  in  with  some  part  of  the 
Spanish  squadron ;  and  in  the  distressed  condition 
we  were  then  in,  the  meeting  with  a  healthy  well- 
provided  enemy  was  an  incident  that  could  not 
but  have  been  perplexing,  and  might  perhaps  have 
proved  fatal,  not  only  to  us,  but  to  the  Tryal,  the 
Gloucester,  and  the  Anna  pink,  who  separately 
joined  us,  and  who  were  each  of  them  less 
capable  than  we  were  of  making  any  considerable 
resistance.  I  shall  only  add,  that  these  Sjianish 
ships,  sent  out  to  intercept  us,  had  been  greatly 
shattered  by  a  storm  during  their  cruise;  and 
that,  after  their  arrival  at  Callao,  they  had  been  laid 
up.  And  our  prisoners  assured  us,  that  whenever 
intelligence  was  received  at  Lima  of  our  being  in 
these  seas,  it  would  be  at  least  two  months  before 
this  armament  could  be  again  fitted  out. 

The  whole  of  this  intelligence  was  as  favourable 
as  we  in  our  reduced  circumstances  could  wish  for. 
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And  now  we  were  fully  satisfied  as  to  the  broken 
jars,  ashes,  and  fish-bones,  which  we  had  observed 
at  our  first  landing  at  Juan  Fernandes,  these  things 
being  doubtless  the  relics  of  the  cruisers  stationed 
off  that  port.  Having  thus  satisfied  ourselves  in 
the  material  articles,  and  having  gotten  on  board 
the  Centurion  most  of  the  prisoners,  and  all  the 
silver,  we,  at  eight  in  the  same  evening,  made  sail 
to  the  northward,  in  company  with  our  prize,  and 
at  six  the  next  morning  discovered  the  island  of 
Fernandes,  where,  the  noxt  day,  both  we  and  our 
prize  came  to  an  anchor. 

And  here  I  cannot  omit  one  remarkable  incident 
which  occurred,  when  the  prize  and  her  crew  came 
into  the  bay,  where  the  rest  of  the  squadron  lav. 
The  Spaniards  in  the  Carmclo  had  been  sufficiently 
informed  of  the  distresses  we  had  gone  through, 
and  were  greatly  surprised  that  we  had  ever  sur- 
mounted them :  but  when  they  saw  the  Tryal 
sloop  at  anchor,  they  were  still  more  astonished, 
that  after  all  our  fatigues,  we  had  the  industry 
(besides  refitting  our  other  ships)  to  complete  such 
a  vessel  in  so  short  a  time,  they  taking  it  for  granted 
that  she  had  been  built  upon  the  spot.  And  it  was 
with  great  difficulty  they  were  prevailed  on  to  be- 
lieve that  she  came  from  England  with  the  rest 
of  the  squadron  ;  they  at  first  insisting,  that  it 
was  impossible  such  a  bauble  as  that  could  pass 
round  Cape  Horn,  when  the  best  ships  of  Spain 
were  obliged  to  put  back. 

By  the  time  we  arrived  at  Juan  Fernandes,  the 
letters  found  on  board  our  prize  were  more  mi- 
nutely examined :  and,  it  appearing  from  them, 
and  from  the  accounts  of  our  prisoners,  that  several 
other  merchantmen  were  bound  from  Callao  to 
Valparaiso,  Mr.  Anson  despatched  the  Tryal  sloop 
the  very  next  morning  to  cruise  off  the  last-men- 
tioned port,  reinforcing  him  with  ten  hands  from 
on  board  his  own  ship.  Mr.  Anson  likewise  re- 
solved, on  the  intelligence  recited  above,  to  separate 
the  ships  under  his  command,  and  employ  them 
in  distinct  cruises,  an  he  thought  that  by  this  means 
we  should  not  only  increase  our  chance  for  prizes, 
but  that  we  should  likewise  run  a  less  risk  of 
alarming  the  coast,  and  of  being  discovered.  And 
now  the  spirits  of  our  people  being  greatly  raised, 
and  their  despondency  dissipated  by  this  earnest 
of  success,  they  forgot  all  their  past  distresses,  and 
resumed  their  wonted  alacrity,  and  laboured  inde- 
fatigable in  completing  our  water,  receiving  our 
lumber,  and  in  preparing  to  take  our  farewell  of 
the  island :  but  as  these  occupations  took  us  up 
four  or  five  days  with  all  our  industry,  the  com- 
modore, in  that  interval,  directed  that  the  guns 
belonging  to  the  Anna  pink,  being  four  six-pounders, 
four  four-|K>unders,  and  two  swivels,  should  be 
mounted  on  board  the  Carmelo,  our  prize :  and 
having  sent  on  board  the  Gloucester  six  passengers, 
and  twenty-three  seamen  to  assist  in  navigating 
the  ship,  he  directed  Captain  Mitchel  to  leave  the 
island  as  soon  as  possible,  the  service  requiring 
the  utmost  despatch,  ordering  him  to  proceed  to 
the  latitude  of  five  degrees  south,  and  there  to 
cruise  off  the  highland  of  Paita,  at  such  a  distance 
from  shore  as  should  prevent  his  being  discovered. 
On  this  station  he  was  to  continue  till  he  should 
be  joined  by  the  commodore,  which  would  be 
whenever  it  should  be  known  that  the  viceroy 
had  fitted  out  the  ships  at  Callao,  or  on  Mr. 
Anson's  receiving  any   other   intelligence,  that 


should  make  it  necessary  to  unite  our  strength 
These  orders  being  delivered  to  the  captain  of 
the  Gloucester,  and  all  our  business  completed, 
we,  on  the  Saturday  following,  being  the  19th  of 
September,  weighed  our  anchor,  in  company  with 
our  prize,  and  got  out  of  the  bay,  taking  our  last 
leave  of  the  island  of  Juan  Fernandes,  and  steer- 
ing to  the  eastward,  with  an  intention  of  joining 
the  Tryal  sloop  in  her  station  off  Valparaiso. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Our  cruUt,/rom  the  time  of  our  leaving  Juan  Fernanda*, 
to  the  taking  the  town  of  Paita, 

Altfiocgh  the  Centurion,  with  her  prize,  the 
Carmelo,  weighed  from  the  bay  of  Juan  Fernandes 
on  the  19th  of  September,  leaving  the  Gloucester 
at  anchor  behind  her  ;  yet,  by  the  irregularity  and 
fluctuation  of  the  winds  in  the  offing,  it  was  the 
22nd  of  the  same  month,  in  the  evening,  before  we 
lost  sight  of  the  island  :  after  which,  we  continued 
our  course  to  the  eastward,  in  order  to  reach  our 
station,  and  to  join  the  Tryal  off  Valparaiso.  The 
next  night,  the  weather  proved  squally,  and  we 
split  our  maintop-sail,  which  we  handed  for  the 
present,  but  got  it  repaired,  and  set  it  again  the 
next  morning.  And  now,  on  the  24th,  a  little 
before  sunset,  we  saw  two  sail  to  the  eastward ; 
on  which,  our  prize  stood  directly  from  us,  to 
avoid  giving  any  suspicion  of  our  being  cruisers ; 
whilst  we,  in  the  mean  time,  made  ourselves  ready 
for  an  engagement,  and  steered  towards  the  two 
ships  we  liad  discovered  with  all  our  canvas.  We 
soon  perceived  that  one  of  these,  which  had  the 
appearance  of  being  a  very  stout  ship,  made  directly 
for  us,  whilst  the  other  kept  at  a  very  great  dis- 
tance. By  seven  o'clock  we  were  within  pistol- 
shot  of  the  nearest,  and  had  a  broadside  ready  to 
pour  into  her,  the  gunners  having  their  matches 
in  their  hands,  and  only  waiting  for  orders  to  fire; 
but  as  we  knew  it  was  now  impossible  for  her  to 
escape  us,  Mr.  Anson,  before  he  permitted  them  to 
fire,  ordered  the  master  to  hail  the  ship  in  Spanish; 
on  which  the  commanding  officer  on  board  her,  who 
proved  to  be  Mr.  Hughs,  lieutenant  of  the  Tryal, 
answered  us  in  English,  and  informed  us,  that  she 
was  a  prize  taken  by  the  Tryal  a  few  days  before, 
and  that  the  other  sail  at  a  distance  was  the  Tryal 
herself,  disabled  in  her  masts.  We  were  soon 
after  joined  by  the  Tryal ;  and  Captain  Saunders, 
her  commander,  came  on  board  the  Centurion. 
He  informed  the  commodore,  that  he  had  taken 
this  ship  the  18th  instant ;  that  she  was  a  prime 
sailer,  and  had  cost  him  thirty-six  hours'  chase, 
before  he  could  come  up  with  her  ;  that  for  some 
time  he  gained  so  little  upon  her,  that  he  began  to 
despair  of  taking  her ;  and  the  Spaniards,  though 
alarmed  at  first  with  seeing  nothing  but  a  cloud 
of  sail  in  pursuit  of  them,  the  Tryars  hull  being 
so  low  in  the  water  that  no  part  of  it  appeared, 
yet  knowing  the  goodness  of  their  ship,  and  find- 
ing how  little  the  Tryal  neared  them,  they  at  length 
laid  aside  their  fears,  and,  recommending  them- 
selves to  the  blessed  Virgin  for  protection,  began 
to  think  themselves  secure.  And  indeed  their 
success  was  very  near  doing  honour  to  their  Ave 
Marias ;  for,  altering  their  course  in  the  night, 
and  shutting  up  their  windows  to  prevent  any  of 
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their  lights  from  being  seen,  they  had  some  chance 
of  escaping ;  but  a  small  crevice  m  one  cf  the 
shutters  rendered  all  their  invocations  ineffectual; 
for  through  this  crevice  the  people  on  board  the 
Tryal  perceived  a  light,  which  they  chased,  till 
they  arrived  within  gun-shot ;  and  then  Captain 
Saunders  alarmed  them  unexpectedly  with  a  broad- 
side, when  they  nattered  themselves  they  were  got 
oat  of  his  reach :  however,  for  some  time  after 
they  still  kept  the  same  sail  abroad,  and  it  was 
not  observed  that  this  first  salute  had  made  any 
impression  on  them  ;  but,  just  as  the  Tryal  was 
preparing  to  repeat  her  broadside,  the  Spaniards 
crept  from  their  holes,  lowered  their  sails,  and 
submitted  without  any  opposition.  She  was  one 
«f  the  largest  merchantmen  employed  in  those 
leas,  being  about  six  hundred  tons  burthen,  and 
vas  called  the  Arranzazu.  She  was  bound  from 
GaUao  to  Valparaiso,  and  had  much  the  same 
cargo  with  the  Carmelo  we  had  taken  before, 
except  that  her  silver  amounted  only  to  about 
MOOI.  sterling. 

Bat  to  balance  this  success,  we  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  find  that  the  Tryal  had  sprung  her 
mam-mast,  and  that  her  maintop-mast  had  come 
by  the  board  ;  and  as  we  were  all  of  us  standing 
to  the  eastward  the  next  morning,  with  a  fresh 
pie  at  South,  she  had  the  additional  ill-luck  to 
spring  her  fore-mast :  so  that  now  she  had  not  a 
mast  left,  on  which  she  could  carry  sail.  These 
vnhappy  incidents  were  still  aggravated  by  the 
impossibility  we  were  just  then  under  of  assisting 
her ;  for  the  wind  blew  so  hard,  and  raised  suca 
a  hollow  sea,  that  we  could  not  venture  to  hoist 
tat  our  boat,  and  consequently  could  have  no 
communication  with  her ;  so  that  we  were  obliged 
to  he-to  for  the  greatest  part  of  forty-eight  hours 
to  attend  her,  as  we  could  have  no  thought  of 
leaving  her  to  herself  in  her  present  unhappy 
situation  :  and  as  an  accumulation  to  our  misfor- 
tunes, we  were  all  the  while  driving  to  the  leeward 
of  our  station,  at  the  very  time  when,  by  our  intel- 
ligence, we  had  reason  to  expect  several  of  the 
atony's  ships  would  appear  upon  the  coast,  who 
would  now  gain  the  port  of  Valparaiso  without 
obstruction.  And  I  am  verily  persuaded,  that 
the  embarrassment  we  received  from  the  dismast- 
hg  of  the  Tryal,  and  our  absence  from  our  intended 
station  occasioned  thereby,  deprived  us  of  some 
Terr  considerable  captures. 

The  weather  proving  somewhat  more  moderate 
on  the  27th,  we  sent  our  boat  for  the  captain  of 
the  Tryal,  who,  when  he  came  on  board  us,  pro- 
faced  an  instrument,  signed  by  himself  and  all  his 
tfflcers,  representing  that  the  sloop,  besides  being 
dismasted,  was  so  very  leaky  in  her  hull,  that  even 
m  moderate  weather  it  was  necessary  to  keep  the 
pumps  constantly  at  work,  and  that  they  were  then 
scarcely  sufficient  to  keep  her  free  ;  so  that  in  the 
fete  gale,  though  they  had  all  been  engaged  at  the 
pomps  by  turns,  yet  the  water  had  increased  upon 
them  ;  and,  upon  the  whole,  they  apprehended  her 
to  be  at  present  so  very  defective,  that  if  they  met 
with  much  bad  weather,  they  must  all  inevitably 
perish ;  and  therefore  they  petitioned  the  commo- 
dore to  take  some  measures  for  their  future  safety. 
k  Bat  the  refitting  of  the  Tryal,  and  the  repairing 
of  her  defects,  was  an  undertaking  that  in  the  pre- 
sent conjuncture  greatly  exceeded  his  power  ;  for 
we  had  no  masts  to  spare  her,  we  had  no  Btores  to 


complete  her  rigging,  nor  had  we  any  port  where 
she  might  be  hove  down,  and  her  bottom  examined: 
besides  had  a  port  and  proper  requisites  for  this 
purpose  been  in  our  possession,  yet  it  would  have 
been  extreme  imprudence,  in  so  critical  a  conjunc- 
ture, to  have  loitered  away  so  much  time  as  would 
have  been  necessary  for  these  operations.  The 
commodore  therefore  had  no  choice  left  him,  but 
that  of  taking  out  her  people,  and  destroying  her: 
but,  at  the  same  time,  as  he  conceived  it  necessary 
for  his  Majesty's  service  to  keep  up  the  appearance 
of  our  force,  he  appointed  the  Tryal's  prize  (which 
had  been  often  employed  by  tho  viceroy  or  Peru 
as  a  man  of  war)  to  be  a  frigate  in  his  Majesty's 
service,  manning  her  with  the  Tryal's  crew,  and 
giving  new  commissions  to  the  captain  and  all  the 
inferior  officers  accordingly.  This  new  frigate, 
when  in  the  Spanish  service,  had  mounted  thirty- 
two  guns  ;  but  she  was  now  to  have  only  twenty, 
which  were  the  twelve  that  were  on  board  the 
Tryal,  and  eight  that  had  belonged  to  the  Anna 
jink.  When  this  affair  was  thus  far  regulated, 
Mr.  Anson  gave  orders  to  Captain  Saunders  to 
put  it  in  execution,  directing  him  to  take  out  of  the 
sloop  the  arms,  stores,  ammunition,  and  every 
thing  that  could  be  of  any  use  to  the  other  ships, 
and  then  to  scuttle  her  and  sink  her.  And  after 
Captain  Saunders  had  seen  her  destroyed,  he  was 
to  proceed  with  his  new  frigate  (to  be  called  the 
Tryal's  prize)  and  to  cruise  off  the  highland  of 
Valparaiso,  keeping  it  from  him  N.N.  W.,  at  the 
distance  of  twelve  or  fourteen  leagues  :  for  as  all 
ships  bound  from  Valparaiso  to  the  northward  steer 
that  course,  Mr.  Anson  proposed  by  this  means 
to  stop  any  intelligence,  that  might  be  despatched 
to  Callao,  of  two  of  their  ships  being  missing,  which 
might  give  them  apprehensions  of  the  English 
squadron  being  in  their  neighbourhood.  The 
Tryal's  prize  was  to  continue  on  this  station 
twenty-four  days,  and,  if  not  joined  by  the  com- 
modore at  the  expiration  of  that  term,  she  was 
then  to  proceed  down  the  coast  to  Pisco  or  Nasca, 
where  she  would  be  certain  to  meet  with  Mr.  An- 
son. The  commodore  likewise  ordered  lieutenant 
Saumarez,  who  commanded  the  Centurion's  prize, 
to  keep  company  with  Captain  Saunders,  both  to 
assist  him  in  unloading  the  sloop,  and  also  that, 
by  spreading  in  their  cruise,  there  might  be  less 
danger  of  any  of  the  enemy's  ships  slipping  by 
unobserved.  These  orders  being  despatched,  the 
Centurion  parted  from  them  at  eleven  in  the  even- 
ing, on  the  27th  of  September,  directing  her  course 
to  the  southward,  with  a  view  of  cruising  for  some 
days  to  the  windward  of  Valparaiso. 

And  now  by  this  disposition  of  our  ships  we 
nattered  ourselves,  that  we  had  taken  all  the 
advantages  of  the  enemy  that  we  possibly  could 
with  our  small  force,  since  our  disposition  was 
doubtless  the  most  prudent  that  could  be  project- 
ed. For,  as  we  might  suppose  the  Gloucester  by 
this  time  to  be  drawing  near  her  station  off  the 
highland  of  Paita,  we  were  enabled,  by  our  sepa- 
rate stations,  to  intercept  all  vessels  employed 
either  betwixt  Peru  and  Chili  to  the  southward, 
or  betwixt  Panama  and  Peru  to  the  northward: 
since  the  principal  trade  from  Peru  to  Chili  being 
carried  on  to  the  port  of  Valparaiso,  the  Centurion 
cruising  to  the  windward  of  Valparaiso,  would,  in 
all  probability,  meet  with  them,  as  it  is  the  con- 
stant practice  of  those  ships  to  fall  in  with  the 
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coast,  to  the  windward  of  that  port:  and  the 
Gloucester  would,  in  like  manner,  be  in  the  way 
of  the  trade  bound  from  Panama  or  the  northward, 
to  any  part  of  Peru  ;  sinee  the  highland  off  which 
sho  was  stationed  is  constantly  made  by  all  ships  i 
in  that  voyage.  And  whilst  the  Centnrion  and 
Gloucester  were  thus  situated  for  interrupting  the 
enemy's  trade,  the  Tryal's  prize  and  Centurion's 
prize  were  as  conveniently  stationed  for  prevent- 
ing all  intelligence,  by  intercepting  all  ships  bound 
from  Valjiaraiso  to  the  northward  ;  for  it  waB  on 
board  these  vessels  that  it  was  to  be  feared  some 
account  of  us  might  possibly  be  sent  to  Peru. 

But  the  most  prudent  dispositions  carry  with 
them  only  a  probability  of  success,  and  can  never 
insure  its  certainty:  since  those  chances,  which 
it  was  reasonable  to  overlook  in  deliberations,  are 
sometimes  of  must  powerful  influence  iu  execution. 
Thus  in  the  present  case,  the  distress  of  theTryal, 
and  the  quitting  our  station  to  assist  her  (events 
which  no  degree  of  prudence  could  either  foresee 
or  obviate)  gave  an  opportunity  to  all  the  ships, 
hound  to  Valparaiso,  to  reach  that  ]>ort  without 
molestation,  during  this  unlucky  interval.  80  that 
though,  after  leaving  Captain  Saunders,  we  were 
very  expeditious  in  regaining  our  station,  where 
we  got  the  29th  at  noon,  yet  in  plying  on  and  off 
till  the  lith  of  Octolwr,  we  had  not  the  good  fortune 
to  discover  a  sail  of  any  sort :  and  then,  having 
lost  all  hopes  of  making  any  advantage  by  a  longer 
stay,  we  made  sail  to  the  leeward  of  the  port,  in 
order  to  join  our  prises  ;  but  when  we  arrived  on 
the  station  appointed  for  them,  we  did  not  meet 
with  them,  though  we  continued  there  four  or  five 
days.  We  supposed  that  some  chase  had  occa- 
sioned their  leaving  their  station,  and  therefore  we 
proceeded  down  the  coast  to  the  highland  of  Nasca, 
where  Captain  Saunders  was  directed  to  join  us. 
Here  we  arrived  on  the  21st,  and  were  in  great 
expectation  of  meeting  with  some  of  the  enemy's 
shijis  on  the  coast,  as  both  the  accounts  of  former 
voyages,  and  the  information  of  our  prisoners 
assured  us,  that  all  shifts  bound  to  Callao  constantly 
make  this  land  to  prevent  the  danger  of  running 
to  the  leeward  of  the  port.  But  notwithstanding 
the  advantages  of  this  station,  we  saw  no  sail  till 
the  2nd  of  November,  when  two  ships  appeared  in 
sight  together  ;  we  immediately  gave  them  chase, 
but  soon  jHTceived  that  they  were  the  Tryal's  and 
Centurion's  prizes :  as  they  had  the  wind  of  uh, 
we  brought  to  and  waited  their  coming  up ;  when 
Captain  Saunders  came  on  board  us,  and  acquainted 
the  commodore,  that  l.e  had  cleared  the  Tryal 
pursuant  to  his  orders,  and  having  scuttled  her, 
no  remained  by  her  till  she  sunk,  but  that  it  was 
the  4th  of  October  before  this  was  effected  ;  for 
there  ran  so  large  and  hollow  a  sea,  that  the  sloop, 
having  neither  masts  nor  sails  to  steady  her,  rolled 
and  pitched  so  violently,  that  it  was  impossible  for 
a  lsuit  to  lay  along-side  of  her,  for  the  greatest 
part  of  the  time  :  axu\  during  this  attendance  on 
the  sloop,  they  were  *11  driven  so  far  to  the  north- 
west, that  they  wero  ifterwards  obliged  to  stretch 
a  long  way  to  the  wc  utward  to  regain  the  ground 
they  hail  lost ;  which  was  the  reason  that  we  had 
not  met  with  them  on  their  station  as  we  expected. 
We  found  they  had  not  been  more  fortunate  in 
their  cruine  than  we  were,  for  thev  had  seen  110 
vessel  since  they  separated  from  us.  The  little 
success  we  all  had,  and  our  certainty,  that  had  any 


ships  been  stirring  in  these  seas  for  some  time  past 
we  must  have  met  with  them,  made  us  believe, 
that  the  enemy  at  Valparaiso,  on  the  missing  of 
the  two  shins  we  had  taken,  had  suspected  as  to  be 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  had  consequently  laid 
an  embargo  on  all  the  trade  in  the  southern  parts. 
We  likewise  apprehended,  that  they  might  by  this 
time  be  fitting  out  the  men  of  war  at  Callao  ;  for 
we  knew  that  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  for  an 
express  from  Valparaiso  to  reach  Lima  in  twenty- 
nine  or  thirty  days,  and  it  was  now  more  than  filly 
since  we  had  taken  our  first  prize.  These  appre- 
hensions of  an  embargo  along  the  coast,  and  of  the 
equipment  of  the  Spanish  squadron  at  Callao, 
determined  the  commodore  to  hasten  down  to  the 
leeward  of  Callao,  and  to  join  Captain  Mitchd 
(who  was  stationed  off  Paita)  as  soon  as  possible, 
that  our  strength  being  united,  we  might  be  pre- 
pared to  give  the  ships  from  Callao  a  warm 
reception,  if  they  dared  to  put  to  sea.  With  this 
view  we  bore  uway  the  same  afternoon,  taking 
|»artieular  cure  to  keep  at  such  a  distance  from 
the  shore,  that  then*  might  be  no  danger  of  our 
being  discovered  from  thence  ;  for  we  knew  that 
all  the  country  t*hi]>s  were  commanded,  under  the 
severest  penalty,  not  to  sail  by  the  port  of  Callao 
without  stopping  ;  and  as  this  order  was  con- 
stantly complied  with,  we  should  undoubtedly  be 
known  for  enemies,  if  we  were  seen  to  act  contrary 
to  it.  Iu  this  new  navigation,  not  being  certain 
whether  we  might  not  meet  the  Spanish  squadron 
in  our  route,  the  commodore  took  on  board  the 
Centurion  port  of  his  crew,  with  which  he  had 
formerly  manned  the  Carmelo.  And  now  standing 
to  the  northward,  we,  In-fore  night  came  on,  had 
a  view  of  the  small  island  called  St.  Gallan,  which 
bore  from  us  N.N.K.  :\  E.,  about  seven  leagues 
distant.  This  island  lies  in  the  latitude  of  about 
fourteen  degrees  South,  and  about  five  miles  to 
the  northward  of  a  highland,  called  Morro  Veijo, 
or  the  old  man's  head.  I  mention  this  island, 
and  the  highland  near  it,  more  particularly, 
because  between  them  is  the  most  eligible  station 
on  that  coast  for  cruising  upon  the  enemy  ;  as  all 
ships  bound  to  Callao,  whether  from  the  north- 
ward or  the  southward,  run  well  in  with  the  land 
in  this  part.  By  the  oth  of  November,  at  three 
in  the  afternoon,  we  were  advanced  within  view 
of  the  highland  of  Barranca,  lying  in  the  latitude 
of  10'  ',W  South,  bearing  from  us  N.  E.  by  &, 
distant  eight  or  nine  leagues  :  and  an  hour  and 
a  lialf  after  wan  Lb  we  had  the  satisfaction,  we  had 
so  long  wished  for,  of  seeing  a  sail.  She  first 
appeared  to  leeward,  and  we  all  immediately  gave 
her  chase  ;  but  the  Centurion  so  much  outsailed 
the  two  prizes,  that  we  soon  ran  them  out  of 
sight,  and  gained  considerably  on  the  chase:  how- 
ever, night  coining  on  before  we  came  up  with 
her,  we,  about  seven  o'clock,  lost  sight  of  her,  and 
were  in  some  perplexity  what  course  to  steer  ; 
but  at  last  Mr.  Anson  revived,  as  we  were  then 
lieforc  the  wind,  to  keep  all  his  sails  set,  and  not 
to  change  his  course  :  lor  though  we  had  no  doubt 
but  the  chase  would  alter  her  course  in  the  night  f 
yet,  as  it  was  uncertain  what  tack  she  would  go 
upon,  it  was  thought  rnoi?  prudent  to  keep  on  our 
course,  as  we  must  by  this  means  unavoidably  near 
her,  than  to  change  it  on  conjecture ;  when,  if 
we  should  mistake,  we  must  infallibly  lose  her. 
Thus  then  we  continued  the  chase  about  an  hour 
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half  in  the  dark,  some  one  or  other  on 
us  constantly  imagining  they  discerned  her 
ight  a-head  of  us  ;  but  at  last  Mr.  Brett, 
ntr  second  lieutenant,  did  really  discover 
out  four  points  on  the  larboard-bow,  steer- 
'  to  the  seaward  :  we  immediately  clapped 
Am  a-weather,  and  stood  for  her ;  and  in 
an  an  hour  came  up  with  her,  and  having 
Mirteen  shot  at  her,  she  struck.  Our  third 
tut,  Mr.  Dennis,  was  sent  in  the  boat  with 
i  men,  to  take  possession  of  tho  prize,  and 
irn  the  prisoners  to  our  ship.  This  ship 
imed  the  Santa  Teresa  de  Jesus,  built  at 
|uil,  of  about  three  hundred  tons  burthen, 
is  commanded  by  Bartolomo  Urrunaga,  a 
er  :  she  was  bound  from  Guayaquil  to  Cal- 
*r  loading  consisted  of  timber,  cocoa,  cocoa- 
obaceo,  hides,  Pito  thread  (which  is  very 
,  and  is  made  of  a  species  of  grass)  Quito 
wax,  &c.  The  specie  on  board  her  was 
iderable,   being    principally    small    silver 

V  and  not  amounting  to  more  than  170/. 
g.  It  is  true,  her  cargo  was  of  great  value, 
we  have  disposed  of  it ;  but,  the  Spaniards 
;  strict  orders  never  to  ransom  their  ships, 

goods  that  we  took  in  these  seas,  except 
ittle  we  had  occasion  for  ourselves,  were  of 
rantage  to  us.  Indeed,  though  we  could 
no  profit  thereby  ourselves,  it  was  some 
etkm  to  us  to  consider,  that  it  was  so  much 
lost  to  the  enemy,  and  that  the  despoiling 
was  no  contemptible  branch  of  that  ser- 
ii  which  we  were  now  employed  by  our 

isles  our  prize's  crew,  which  amounted  to 
ire  hands,  there  were  on  board  her  ten 
igen,  consisting  of  four  men  and  three 
i,  who  were  natives  of  the  country,  born  of 
h  parents,  and  three  black  female  slaves 
tended  them.  The  women  were  a  mother 
or  two  daughters,  the  eldest  about  twenty- 
id  the  youngest  about  fourteen.  It  is  not 
wondered  at,  that  women  of  these  years 

be  excessively  alarmed  at  the  falling  into 
ads  of  an  enemy  whom,  from  the  former 
es  of  the  buccaneers,  and  by  the  artful 
itions  of  their  priests,  they  had  been  taught 
rider  as  the  most  terrible  and  brutal  of  all 
ad.  These  apprehensions,  too,  were  in  the 
t  instance  exaggerated    by  the   singular 

of  the  youngest  of  the  women,  and  the 
i  disposition  which  they  might  well  expect 
I  in  a  set  of  sailors,  that  had  not  seen  a 
1  for  near  a  twelvemonth.  Full  of  these 
i,  the  women  all  hid  themselves  when  our 
went  on  board,  and  when  they  were  found 
was  with  great  difficulty  that  he  could  per- 
them  to  approach  the  light :  however,  he 
tisfied  them,  by  the  humanity  of  his  conduct 
*  assurances  of  their  future  security  and 
»We  treatment,  that  they  had  nothing  to 
And  the  commodore  being  informed  of  the 

V  sent  directions  that  they  should  be  con- 
on  board  their  own  ship,  with  the  use  of 
ne  apartments,  and  with  all  the  other  con- 
ess  they  had  enjoyed  before,  giving  strict 

that  they  should  receive  no  kind  of  inqui- 
or  molestation  whatever :  and  that  they 
be  the  more  certain  of  having  these  orders 
ed  with,  or  of  complaining  if  tl*ey  were  not, 


the  commodore  permitted  the  pilot,  who  in  Spanish 
ships  is  generally  tho  second  person  on  board,  to 
stay  with  them,  as  their  guardian  and  protector. 
He  was  particularly  chosen  for  this  purpose  by 
Mr.  Anson,  as  he  seemed  to  bo  extremely  inter- 
ested in  all  that  concerned  the  women,  and  had 
at  first  declared  that  he  was  married  to  the 
youngest  of  them :  though  it  afterwards  appeared, 
both  from  the  information  of  the  rest  of  the 
prisoners,  and  other  circumstances,  that  he  had 
asserted  this  with  a  view  the  better  to  secure  them 
from  the  insults  they  expected  on  their  first  falling 
into  our  hands.  By  this  compassionate  and  in- 
dulgent behaviour  of  the  commodore,  the  con- 
sternation of  our  female  prisoners  entirely  subsided, 
and  they  continued  easy  and  cheerful  during  the 
whole  time  they  were  with  us,  as  I  shall  have 
occasion  to  mention  more  particularly  hereafter. 

I  have  before  observed,  that  at  the  beginning 
of  this  chase,  tho  Centurion  ran  her  two  consorts 
out  of  sight,  for  winch  reason  we  lay  by  all  the 
night,  after  we  had  taken  the  prize,  for  Captain 
Saunders  and  Lieutenant  Saumarez  to  join  us, 
firing  guns,  and  making  false  fires  every  half-hour, 
to  prevent  their  passing  us  unobserved  ;  but  they 
were  so  far  a-stern,  that  they  neither  heard  nor 
saw  any  of  our  signals,  and  were  not  able  to  come 
up  with  us  till  broad  day-light.  When  they  had 
joined  us  we  proceeded  together  to  the  northward, 
being  now  four  sail  in  company.  We  here  found 
the  sea,  for  many  miles  round  us,  of  a  beautiful 
red  colour  :  This,  upon  examination,  we  imputed 
to  an  immense  quantity  of  spawn  spread  upon  its 
surface  ;  and  taking  up  some  of  the  water  in  a 
wine-glass,  it  soon  changed  from  a  dirty  aspect  to 
a  clear  crystal,  with  only  some  red  globules  of  a 
slimy  nature  floating  on  the  top.  And  now  having 
a  supply  of  timber  on  board  our  new  prize,  the 
commodore  ordered  our  boats  to  be  repaired,  and 
a  swivel  gun-stock  to  be  fixed  in  the  bow  both  of 
the  barge  and  pinnace,  in  order  to  increase  their 
force,  in  case  we  should  be  obliged  to  have  recourse 
to  them  for  boarding  ships,  or  for  any  attempts 
on  shore. 

As  we  stood  from  hence  to  the  northward, 
nothing  remarkable  occurred  for  two  or  three  days, 
though  we  spread  our  ships  in  such  a  manner, 
that  it  was  not  probable  any  vessel  of  the  enemy 
could  escape  us.  In  our  run  along  this  coast  we 
generally  observed,  that  there  was  a  current  which 
set  us  to  the  northward,  at  the  rate  often  or  twelve 
miles  each  day.  And  now  being  in  about  eight 
degrees  of  South  latitude,  we  began  to  be  attended 
with  vast  numbers  of  flying  fish  and  bonitos,  which 
were  the  first  we  saw  after  our  departure  from 
the  coast  of  Brazil.  But  it  is  remarkable  that  on 
the  cast  side  of  South  America  they  extended  to 
a  much  higher  latitude  than  they  do  on  the  west 
side  ;  for  we  did  not  lose  them  on  the  coast  of 
Brazil  till  we  approached  the  southern  tropic.  The 
reason  for  this  diversity  is  doubtless  the  different 
degrees  of  heat  obtaining  in  the  same  latitude  on 
different  sides  of  that  continent.  And  on  this 
occasion  I  must  beg  leave  to  make  a  short  digres- 
sion on  the  heat  and  cold  of  different  climates, 
and  on  the  varieties  which  occur  in  tho  same 
placo  in  different  parts  of  the  year,  and  in  dif- 
ferent places  lying  in  the  same  degree  of  latitude. 

The  ancients,  as  appears  in  muny  places,  con- 
ceived that  of  the  live  zones,  into  which  they 
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divided  the  surface  of  the  globe,  two  only  were 
habitable,  supposing  that  all  between  the  tropics 
was  too  hot,  and  all  within  the  polar  circle  too 
cold,  to  be  supported  by  mankind.  The  falsehood 
of  this  reasoning  has  been  long  evinced  ;  bat  the 
particular  comparisons  of  the  heat  and  cold  of  these 
various  climates,  has  as  yet  been  very  imperfectly 
considered.  However,  enough  is  known  safely  to 
determine  this  position,  that  all  places  between 
the  tropics  are  far  from  being  the  hottest  on  the 
globe,  as  many  of  those  within  the  polar  circles 
are  far  from  enduring  that  extreme  degree  of  cold, 
to  which  their  situation  should  seem  to  subject 
them  :  that  is  to  say,  in  other  words,  that  the 
temperature  of  a  place  depends  much  more  upon 
other  circumstances,  than  upon  its  distance  from 
the  pole,  or  its  proximity  to  the  equinoctial. 

This  proposition  relates  to  the  general  temper- 
ature of  places,  taking  the  whole  year  round ;  and 
in  this  sense  it  cannot  be  denied  but  that  the  city 
of  London,  for  instance,  enjoys  much  warmer  sea- 
sons than  the  bottom  of  Hudson's  Bay,  which  is 
nearly  in  the  same  latitude  with  it ;  for  there  the 
severity  of  the  winter  is  so  great,  that  it  will 
scarcely  permit  the  hardiest  of  our  garden  plants 
to  live.  And  if  the  comparison  be  made  between 
the  coast  of  Brazil  and  the  western  shore  of  South 
America,  an,  for  example,  betwixt  Bahia  and 
Lima,  the  difference  will  be  still  more  remarkable; 
for  though  the  coast  of  Brazil  is  extremely  sultry, 
yet  the  coast  of  the  South  Seas  in  the  same  lati- 
tude is  perhaps  as  temperate  and  tolerable  as  any 
part  of  the  globe ;  since  in  ranging  along  it  we 
did  not  once  meet  with  so  warm  weather  as  is 
frequent  in  a  summer's  day  in  England  :  and  this 
was  the  more  remarkable,  as  there  never  fell  any 
rains  to  refresh  and  cool  the  air. 

The  causes  of  this  temperature  in  the  South 
Seas  are  not  difficult  to  be  assigned,  and  shall  be 
hereafter  mentioned.  I  am  now  only  solicitous 
to  establish  the  truth  of  this  assertion,  that  the 
latitude  of  a  place  alone  is  no  rule  whereby  to 
judge  of  the  degree  of  heat  and  cold  which  obtains 
there.  Perhaps  this  position  might  be  more 
briefly  confirmed  by  observing,  that  on  the  tops 
of  the  Andes,  though  under  the  equinoctial,  the 
snow  never  melts  the  whole  year  round  ;  a  cri- 
terion of  cold,  stronger  than  what  is  known  to 
take  place  in  many  parts  for  removed  within  the 
polar  circle. 

I  have  hitherto  considered  the  temperature  of 
the  air  all  the  year  through,  and  the  gross  esti- 
mations of  heat  and  cold  which  every  one  makes 
from  his  own  sensation.  If  this  matter  be  exam- 
ined by  means  of  thermometers,  which  in  respect 
to  the  absolute  degree  of  heat  and  cold  are  doubt- 
less the  most  unerring  evidences  ;  if  this  be  done, 
the  result  will  be  indeed  most  wonderful  ;  for  it 
will  appear  that  the  heat  in  very  high  latitudes, 
as  at  Petersburg  for  instance,  is  at  particular 
times  much  greater  than  any  that  has  been  hitherto 
observed  between  the  tropics  ;  and  that  even  at 
London,  in  the  year  1746,  there  was  the  part  of 
one  day  considerably  hotter  than  what  was  at  any 
time  felt  by  a  ship  of  Mr.  Anson's  squadron,  in 
running  from  hence  to  Cape  Horn  and  back  again, 
and  passing  twice  under  the  sun  ;  for  in  the  sum. 
mer  of  that  year,  the  thermometer  in  London 
(being  one  of  those  graduated  according  to  the 
method  of  Fahrenheit)  stood  once  at  78°;  and  the 


greatest  height  at  which  a  thermometer  of  the 
same  kind  stood  in  the  foregoing  ship,  I  find  to  be 
76° :  this  was  at  St.  Catherine's,  in  the  latter  end 
of  December,  when  the  sun  was  within  about  three 
degrees  of  the  vertex.  And  as  to  Petersburg,  I 
find,  by  the  acts  of  the  Academy  established  there, 
that  in  the  year  1734,  on  the  20th  and  25th  of 
July,  the  thermometer  rose  to  98°  in  the  shade, 
that  is,  it  was  twenty-two  divisions  higher  than  it 
was  found  to  be  at  St  Catherine's ;  whist  is  a 
degree  of  heat  that,  were  it  not  authorised  by  the 
regularity  and  circumspection  with  which  the 
observations  seem  to  have  been  made,  would 
appear  altogether  incredible. 

If  it  should  be  asked,  how  it  comes  to  pass  then, 
that  the  heat  in  many  places  between  the  tropics 
is  esteemed  so  violent  and  insufferable,  when  it 
appears,  by  these  instances,  that  it  is  sometimes 
rivalled  or  exceeded  in  very  high  latitudes  not  far 
from  the  polar  circle  t  I  should  answer,  that  the 
estimation  of  heat,  in  any  particular  place,  ought 
not  to  be  founded  upon  that  degree  of  heat  which 
may  now  and  then  obtain  there,  but  is  rather  to 
be  deduced  from  the  medium  observed  in  a  whole 
season,  or  perhaps  in  a  whole  year :  and  in  this 
light  it  will  easily  appear,  how  much  more  intense 
the  same  degree  of  heat  may  prove,  by  being  long 
continued  without  remarkable  variation.  For 
instance,  in  comparing  together  St.  Catherine's 
and  Petersburg,  we  will  suppose  the  summer 
heat  at  St  Catherine's  to  be  76°,  and  the  winter 
heat  to  be  twenty  divisions  short  of  it :  I  do  not 
make  use  of  this  last  conjecture  upon  sufficient 
observation  ;  but  I  am  apt  to  suspect  that  the 
allowance  is  full  large.  Upon  this  supposition 
then,  the  medium  heat  all  the  year  round  will  be 
66°,  and  this  perhaps  by  night  as  well  as  day,  with 
no  great  variation  :  now  those  who  have  attended 
to  thermometers  will  readily  own  that  a  continu- 
ation of  this  degree  of  heat  for  a  length  of  time 
would  by  the  generality  of  mankind  be  styled  vio- 
lent and  suffocating.  But  now  at  Petersburg, 
though  a  few  times  in  the  year  the  heat,  by  the 
thermometer,  may  be  considerably  greater  than 
at  St.  Catherine's,  vet,  as  at  other  times  the  coW 
is  immensely  sharper,  the  medium  for  a  year,  or 
even  for  one  season  only,  would  be  far  short  of 
66°.  For  I  find  that  the  variation  of  the  ther- 
mometer at  Petersburg  is  at  least  five  times 
greater,  from  its  highest  to  its  lowest  point,  than 
what  I  have  supposed  to  take  place  at  St  Ca- 
therine's. 

But  besides  this  estimation  of  the  heat  of  a 
place,  by  taking  the  medium  for  a  considerable 
time  together,  there  is  another  circumstance  which 
will  still  augment  the  apparent  heat  of  the  waimei 
climates,  and  diminish  that  of  the  colder,  though 
I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  it  remarked  m 
any  author.  To  explain  myself  more  distinctly 
upon  this  head,  I  must  observe,  that  the  measure 
of  absolute  heat,  marked  by  the  thermometer,  is 
not  the  certain  criterion  of  the  sensation  of  heat, 
with  which  human  bodies  are  affected  :  for  as  the 
presence  and  perpetual  succession  of  fresh  air  is 
necessary  to  our  respiration,  so  there  is  a  species 
of  tainted  or  stagnated  air,  which  is  often  pro- 
duced by  the  continuance  of  great  heats,  which 
never  fails  to  excite  in  us  an  idea  of  sultriness  and 
suffocating  warmth,  much  beyond  what  the  mere 
heat  of  the  air  alone,  supposing  it  pure  and  agi- 
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tried,  would  occasion.    Hence  it  follows  that  the 
mere  inspection  of  the  thermometer  will  never 
determine  the  heat  which  the  human  body  feels 
from  this  cause ;  and  hence  it  follows  too,  that 
the  heat  in  most  places  between  the  tropics  must 
he  much  more  troublesome  and  uneasy,  than  the 
same  degree  of  absolute  heat  in  a  high  latitude  : 
for  the  equability  and  duration  of  the  tropical 
heat  contribute  to  impregnate  the  air  with  a  mul- 
titude of  steams  ana  vapours  from  the  soil  and 
water,  and  these  being,  many  of  them,  of  an  im- 
pure and  noxious  kind,  and  being  not  easily  re- 
moved, by  reason  of  the  regularity  of  the  winds 
in  those  parts,  which  only  shift  the  exhalations 
from  place  to  place,  without  dispersing  them,  the 
atmosphere  is  by  this  means  rendered  less  proper 
for  respiration,  and  mankind  are  consequently 
affected  with  what  they  style  a  most  intense  and 
stifling  heat :   whereas  in  the   higher   latitudes 
these  vapours  are  probably  raised  in  smaller  quan- 
tities, and  the  irregularity  and  violence  of  the 
winds  frequently  disperse  them  ;  so  that,  the  air 
being  in  general  pure  and  less  stagnant,  the  same 
degree  of  absolute  heat  is  not  attended  with  that 
uneasy  and  suffocating  sensation.    This  may  suf- 
fice in  general  with  respect  to  the  present  specu- 
lation ;  but  I  cannot  help  wishing,  as  it  is  a  sub- 
ject in  which  mankind,  especially  travellers  of  all 
torts,  are  very  much  interested,  that  it  were  more 
thoroughly  and  accurately  examined,  and  that  all 
imps  bound  to  the  warmer  climates  would  furnish 
themselves  with  thermometers  of  a  known  fabric, 
and  would  observe  them  daily,  and  register  their 
observations ;  for  considering  the  turn  to  philo- 
sophical subjects,  which  has  obtained  in  Europe 
fair  the  last  fourscore  years,  it  is  incredible  how 
rery  rarely  anything  of  this  kind  has  been  at- 
tended to.    For  my  own  part,  I  do  not  recollect 
that  I  have  ever  seen  any  observations  of  the 
beat  and  cold,  either  in  the  East  or  West  Indies, 
wmch  were  made  by  mariners  or  officers  of  ves- 
sels, except  those  made  by  Mr.  Anson's  order,  on 
board  the  Centurion,  and  by  Captain  Legge  on 
board  the  Severn,  which  was  another  ship  of  our 
■qoadron. 

This  digression  I  have  been  in  some  measure 
drawn  into  by  the  consideration  of  the  fine  weather 
we  met  with  on  the  coast  of  Peru,  even  under  the 
equinoctial  itself,  but  the  particularities  of  this 
weather  I  have  not  yet  described :  I  shall  now 
therefore  add,  that  in  this  climate  every  circum- 
stance concurred  that  could  render  the  open  air 
and  the  daylight  desirable.  For  in  other  coun- 
tries the  scorching  heat  of  the  sun  in  summer 
renders  the  greater  part  of  the  day  unapt  either 
for  labour  or  amusement ;  and  the  frequent  rains 
are  not  less  troublesome  in  the  more  temperate 
parts  of  the  year.  But  in  this  happy  climate  the 
sun  rarely  appears  :  not  that  the  heavens  have  at 
any  time  a  dark  and  gloomy  look ;  but  there  is 
constantly  a  cheerful  grey  sky,  just  sufficient  to 
screen  the  sun,  and  to  mitigate  the  violence  of  its 
perpendicular  rays,  without  obscuring  the  air,  or 
tinging  the  daylight  with  an  unpleasant  or  melan- 
choly nue.  By  this  means  all  parts  of  the  day 
are  proper  for  labour  or  exercise  abroad,  nor  is 
there  wanting  that  refreshment  and  pleasing  re- 
frigeration of  the  air,  which  is  sometimes  produced 
in  other  climates  by  rains ;  for  here  the  same 
effect  is  brought  about  by  the  fresh  breezes  from 


the  cooler  regions  to  the  southward.  It  is  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  this  fortunate  complexion  of 
the  heavens  is  principally  owing  to  the  neighbour- 
hood of  those  vast  hills,  called  the  Andes,  which 
running  nearly  parallel  to  the  shore,  and  at  a  small 
distance  from  it,  and  extending  themselves  im- 
mensely higher  than  any  other  mountains  upon 
the  globe,  form  upon  their  sides  and  declivities  a 
prodigious  tract  of  country,  where,  according  to 
the  different  approaches  to  the  summit,  all  kinds 
of  climates  may  at  all  seasons  of  the  year  be  found. 
These  mountains,  by  intercepting  great  part  of  the 
eastern  winds  which  generally  blow  over  the  con- 
tinent of  South  America,  and  by  cooling  that  part 
of  the  air  which  forces  its  way  over  their  tops, 
and  by  keeping  besides  a  prodigious  extent  of  the 
atmosphere  perpetually  cool,  by  its  contiguity  to 
the  snows  with  which  they  are  covered  ;  these  hills, 
I  say,  by  thus  extending  the  influence  of  their 
frozen  crests  to  the  neighbouring  coasts  and  seas 
of  Peru,  are  doubtless  the  cause  of  the  tempera- 
ture and  equability  which  constantly  prevail  there. 
For  when  we  were  advanced  beyond  the  equinoc- 
tial, where  these  mountains  left  us,  and  had  no- 
thing to  screen  us  to  the  eastward,  but  the  high 
lands  on  the  isthmus  of  Panama,  which  are  but 
mole-hills  to  the  Andes,  we  then  soon  found  that 
in  a  short  run  we  had  totally  changed  our  climate, 
passing  in  two  or  three  days  from  the  temperate 
air  of  Peru  to  the  sultry  burning  atmosphere  of 
the  West  Indies.  But  it  is  time  to  return  to  our 
narration. 

On  the  1  Oth  of  November  we  were  three  leagues 
south  of  the  southermost  island  of  Lobos,  lying 
in  the  latitude  6°  27'  South.  There  are  two 
islands  of  this  name ;  this,  called  Lobos  de  la 
Mar,  and  another,  which  lies  to  the  northward 
of  it,  very  much  resembling  it  in  shape  and  ap- 
pearance, and  often  mistaken  for  it,  called  Lobos 
de  Tierra.  We  were  now  drawing  near  to  the 
station  appointed  to  the  Gloucester,  for  which 
reason,  fearing  to  miss  her,  we  made  an  easy  sail 
all  night.  The  next  morning,  at  day-break,  we 
saw  a  ship  in-shore,  and  to  windward,  plying  up 
to  the  coast :  she  had  passed  by  us  with  the 
favour  of  the  night,  and  we  soon  perceiving  her 
not  to  be  the  Gloucester,  got  our  tacks  on  board, 
and  gave  her  chase  ;  but  it  proving  very  little 
wind,  so  that  neither  of  us  could  make  much  way, 
the  commodore  ordered  the  barge,  his  pinnace, 
and  the  Tryal's  pinnace,  to  be  manned  and  armed, 
and  to  pursue  the  chase  and  board  her.  Lieu- 
tenant Brett,  who  commanded  the  barge,  came 
up  with  her  first,  about  nine  o'clock,  and  running 
along-side  of  her,  he  fired  a  volley  of  small  shot 
between  the  masts,  just  over  the  heads  of  the 
people  on  board,  and  then  instantly  entered  with 
the  greatest  part  of  his  men ;  but  the  enemy 
made  no  resistance,  being  sufficiently  frightened 
by  the  dazzling  of  the  cutlasses,  and  the  volley 
they  had  just  received.  Lieutenant  Brett  ordered 
the  sails  to  be  trimmed,  and  bore  down  to  the 
commodore,  taking  up  in  his  way  the  two  pinnaces. 
When  he  was  arrived  within  about  four  miles  of 
us  he  put  off  in  the  barge,  bringing  with  him  a 
number  of  the  prisoners,  who  had  given  him 
some  material  intelligence,  which  he  was  desirous 
the  commodore  should  be  acquainted  with  as  soon 
as  possible.  On  his  arrival  we  learnt,  that  the 
prize  was  called  Nuestra  Senora  del  Carmin,  of 
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about  two  hundred  and  seventy  tons  burthen  ; 
she  was  commanded  by  Marcos  Morcna,  a  native 
of  Venice,  and  had  on  board  forty-three  mariners : 
she  was  deep  laden  with  steel,  iron,  wax,  pepper, 
cedar,  plank,  snuff,  rosarios,  European  bale  goods, 
powder-blue,  cinnamon,  Romish  indulgences,  and 
other  species  of  merchandize  :  and  though  this 
cargo,  in  our  present  circumstances,  was  but  of 
little  value  to  us,  yet  with  respect  to  the  Spaniards, 
it  was  the  most  considerable  capture  that  fell 
into  our  hands  in  this  part  of  the  world ;  for  it 
amounted  to  upwards  of  400,000  dollars  prime 
cost  at  Panama.  This  ship  was  bound  to  Callao, 
and  had  stopped  at  Paita  in  her  passage,  to  take 
in  a  recruit  of  water  and  provisions,  and  had  not 
left  that  place  above  twenty-four  hours,  before 
she  fell  into  our  hands. 

I  have  mentioned  that  Mr.  Brett  had  received 
some  important  intelligence  from  the  prisoners, 
which  he  endeavoured  to  acquaint  the  commo- 
dore with  immediately.  The  first  person  he  re- 
ceived it  from  (though  upon  further  examination 
it  was  confirmed  by  the  other  prisoners)  was  one 
John  Williams,  an  Irishman,  whom  he  found  on 
board  the  Spanish  vessel.  Williams  was  a  papist, 
who  worked  his  passage  from  Gadiz,  and  had 
travelled  over  all  the  kingdom  of  Mexico  as  a 
pedlar  :  he  pretended  by  this  business  he  had  got 
4  or  5000  dollars  *  but  that  he  was  embarrassed 
by  the  papists,  who  knew  he  had  money,  and  was 
at  last  stripped  of  all  he  had.  He  was  indeed  at 
present  all  in  rags,  being  but  just  got  out  of  Paha 
gaol,  where  he  had  been  confined  for  some  mis- 
demeanor: he  expressed  great  joy  upon  seeing 
his  countrymen,  and  immediately  informed  them, 
that  a  few  days  before,  a  vessel  came  into  Paita, 
where  the  master  of  her  informed  the  governor, 
that  he  had  been  chased  in  the  offing  by  a  very 
large  ship,  which  from  her  size,  and  the  colour  of 
her  sail*,  he  was  persuaded  must  be  one  of  the 
English  squadron  :  this  we  then  conjectured  to 
have  been  the  Gloucester,  as  we  afterwards  found 
it  was.  The  governor,  upon  examining  the  master, 
was  fully  satisfied  of  his  relation,  and  immediately 
sent  away  an  express  to  Lima  to  acquaint  the 
viceroy  therewith  :  and  the  royal  officer  residing 
at  Paita,  being  apprehensive  of  a  visit  from  the 
English,  was  busily  employed  in  removing  the 
king's  treasure  and  his  own  to  Piura,  a  town 
within  laud,  about  fourteen  leagues  distant.  We 
further  learnt  from  our  prisoners,  that  there  was 
a  very  considerable  sum  of  money  belonging  to 
some  merchants  at  Lima,  that  was  now  lodged  at 
the  Custom-house  at  Paita  ;  and  that  this  was  in- 
tended to  he  shipped  on  board  a  vessel,  which 
was  then  in  the  port  of  Paita  ;  and  was  preparing 
to  sail  with  the  utmost  expedition,  being  bound 
for  the  bay  of  Sonsonnatc,  on  the  coast  of  Mexico, 
in  order  to  purchase  a  part  of  the  cargo  of  the 
Manila  ship.  This  vessel  at  Paita  was  esteemed 
a  prime  sailer,  and  had  just  received*  a  new  coat 
of  tallow  on  her  bottom  ;  and,  in  tho  opinion  of 
the  prisoners,  she  might  be  able  to  sail  the  suc- 
ceeding morning.  The  character  they  gave  us  of 
this  vessel,  in  which  the  money  was  to  be  shipped, 
left  us  little  reason  to  believe  that  our  ship,  which 
had  been  in  the  water  near  two  years,  could  have 
any  chance  of  coming  up  with  her,  if  we  once 
suffered  her  to  escape  out  of  the  port.  And 
therefore,  as  we  were  now  discovered,  and  the 


coast  would  be  soon  alarmed,  and  as  our  cruising 
in  these  parts  any  longer  would  answer  no  purpose, 
the  commodore  resolved  to  surprise  the  place, 
having  first  minutely  informed  himself  of  Ha 
strength  and  condition,  and  being  folly  satisfied, 
that  there  was  little  danger  of  losing  many  of  our 
men  in  the  attempt.  This  surprise  of  Paita,  bo- 
sides  the  treasure  it  promised  us,  and  its  being 
the  only  enterprise  it  was  in  our  power  to  under- 
take, had  these  other  advantages  attending  it, 
that  we  should  in  all  probability  supply 
with  great  quantities  of  live  provision,  of 
we  were  at  this  time  in  want :  and  we  should 
likewise  have  an  opportunity  of  setting  our  pri- 
soners on  shore,  who  were  now  very  numerous, 
and  made  a  greater  consumption  of  our  food  than 
our  stock  that  remained  was  capable  of  furnishing 
long.  In  all  these  lights  the  attempt  was  a  most 
eligible  one,  and  what  our  necessities,  our  situation, 
and  every  prudential  consideration,  prompted  us 
to.  How  it  succeeded,  and  how  far  it  answered 
our  expectations,  shall  be  the  subject  of  the 
following  chapter. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

The  taking  of  Paita,  and  our  proceeding*  till  we  left  the 

coast  of  Peru. 

The  town  of  Paita  is  situated  in  the  latitude  of 
5'  12'  south,  in  a  most  barren  sojU,  composed 
only  of  sand  and  slate :  the  extent  of  it  is  but 
small,  containing  in  all  less  than  two  handled 
families.  The  houses  are  only  ground-floors  ;  the 
walls  built  of  split  cane  and  mud,  and  the  rooni 
thatched  with  leaves :  these  edifices,  though  ex- 
tremely slight,  are  abundantly  sufficient  for  a 
climate,  where  rain  is  considered  as  a  prodigy, 
and  is  not  seen  in  many  years  :  so  that  it  is  said, 
that  a  small  quantity  of  rain  falling  in  this  country 
in  the  year  1728,  it  ruined  a  great  number  or 
buildings,  which  mouldered  away,  and  as  it 
melted  before  it.  The  inhabitants  of  Paita 
principally  Indians  and  black  slaves,  or  at 
mixed  breed,  the  whites  being  very  few.  Tne 
port  of  Paita,  though  in  reality  little  more  than  a 
bay,  is  esteemed  the  best  on  that  part  of  the 
coast ;  and  is  indeed  a  very  secure  and  coaimo- 
dious  anchorage.  It  is  greatly  frequented  by 
all  vessels,  coming  from  the  north  ;  since  it  is 
here  only  that  the  shifts  from  Acapuleo,  Son- 
sonnate,  Relaleijo  and  Panama,  can  touch  and 
refresh  in  tlieir  passage  to  Callao  :  and  the  length 
of  these  voyages  (the  wind  for  the  greatest  part 
of  the  year  being  full  against  them)  renders  it 
impossible  to  perform  them  without  calling  upon 
the  coast  for  a  recruit  of  fresh  water.  It  is  true, 
Paita  is  situated  on  so  parched  a  spot,  that  it 
does  not  itself  furnish  a  drop  of  fresh  water,  or 
any  kind  of  greens  or  provisions,  except  fish  and 
a  few  goats :  but  there  is  an  Indian  town  called 
Colan,  about  two  or  three  leagues  distant  to  the 
northward,  from  whence  water,  maize,  greens, 
fowls,  &c.  arc  brought  to  Paita  on  balsas  or  floats, 
for  the  conveniency  of  the  ships  that  touch  here ; 
and  cattle  are  sometimes  brought  from  Piura,  a 
town  which  lies  about  fourteen  leagues  up  in  the 
country.  The  water  brought  from  Colan  is  whitish, 
and  of  a  disagreeable  appearance,  but  it  is  said  te 
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■y  wholesome :  for  it  is  pretended  by  the 
touts,  that  it  runs  through  Urge  woods  of 
arilla,  and  that  it  is  sensibly  impregnated 
rith.  This  port  of  Paita,  besides  furnishing 
athern  trade  bound  to  Callao  with  water 
eceflsaries,  is  the  usual  place  where  pas- 
si  from  Acapnlco  or  Panama,  bound  to 
disembark  ;  for,  as  it  is  two  hundred  leagues 
hence  to  Callao,  the  port  of  Lima,  and  as 
bid  is  generally  contrary,  the  passage  by 

very  tedious  and  fatiguing,  but  by  land 
is  a  tolerably  good  road  parallel  to  the 
with  many  stations  and  villages  for  the 
modation  of  travellers. 

town  of  Paita  is  itself  an  open  place  ;  its 
rotection  and  defence  being  a  single  fort 
,  of  consequence  to  us  to  be  well  informed 
fabric  and  strength  of  this  fort ;  and  by  the 
nation  of  our  prisoners  we  found,  that  there 
eight  pieces  of  cannon  mounted  in  it,  but 
had  neither  ditch  nor  outwork,  being  only 
inded  by  a  plain  brick  wall ;  and  that  the 
m  consisted  of  only  one  weak  company, 
le  town  itself  might  possibly  arm  three 
ed  men  more. 

Anson  having  informed  himself  of  the 
th  of  the  place,  resolved  (as  hath  been  said 

preceding  chapter)  to  attempt  it  that  very 

We  were  then  about  twelve  leagues  distant 
be  shore,  far  enough  to  prevent  our  being 
sred ;  yet  not  so  far  but  that,  by  making 
i  sail  we  could,  we  might  arrive  in  the  bay 
■r  ships  in  the  night  However,  the  com- 
e  prudently  considered  that  this  would  be 
proper  method  of  proceeding,  as  our  ships 
men  large  bodies  might  be  easily  discovered 
stance  even  in  the  night  and  might  thereby 

the  inhabitants,  and  give  them  an  oppor- 

of  removing  their  valuable  effects.  He 
we,  as  the  strength  of  the  place  did  not 
e  our  whole  force,  resolved  to  attempt  it 
nr  boats  only,  ordering  the  eighteen-oared 
and  our  own  and  the  Tryal's  pinnaces,  on 
ervice ;  and  having  picked  out  fifty-eight 

0  man  them,  well  provided  with  arms  and 
nitron,  he  gave  the  command  of  the  expe- 

to  lieutenant  Brett,  and  gave  him  his 
ary  orders.  And  the  better  to  prevent  the 
ointment  and  confusion  which  might  arise 
he  darkness  of  the  night,  and  the  ignorance 
streets  and  passages  of  the  place,  two  of 
Mnish  pilots  were  ordered  to  attend  the 
ant,  and  to  conduct  him  to  the  most  con- 
s' landing-place,  and  were  afterwards  to  be 
idea  on  shore  ;  and  that  we  might  have  the 
r  security  for  their  faithful  behaviour  on 
session,  the  commodore  took  care  to  assure 
'prisoners,  that  if  the  pilots  acted  properly, 
hould  all  of  them  be  released,  and  set  on 
at  this  place  ;  but  in  case  of  any  misconduct 
ichery,  he  threatened  them  that  the  pilots 
.  be  instantly  shot,  and  that  he  would  carry 
rest  of  the  Spaniards,  who  were  on  board 
riaoners  to  England.  So  that  the  prisoners 
lives  were  interested  in  our  success,  and 
Mne  we  had  no  reason  to  suspect  our  con- 
s  either  of  negligence  or  perfidy. 

1  on  this  occasion  I  cannot  but  remark  a 
ir  circumstance  of  one  of  the  pilots  employed 
in  this  business.  It  seems  (as  we  afterwards 


learnt)  he  had  been  taken  by  Captain  Clipperton 
above  twenty  years  before,  and  had  been  forced 
to  lead  Clipperton  and  his  people  to  the  surprise 
of  Truxillo,  a  town  within  land  to  the  southward 
of  Paita,  where,  however,  he  contrived  to  alarm 
his  countrymen,  and  to  save  them,  though  the 
place  was  taken.  Now  that  the  only  two  attempts 
on  shore,  which  were  made  at  so  long  an  interval 
from  each  other,  should  be  guided  by  the  same 
person,  and  he  too  a  prisoner  both  times,  and 
forced  upon  the  employ  contrary  to  his  inclination, 
is  an  incident  so  very  extraordinary,  that  I  could 
not  help  taking  notice  of  it.  But  to  return  to  the 
matter  in  hand. 

During  our  preparations,  the  ships  themselves 
stood  towards  the  port  with  all  the  sail  they  could 
make,  being  secure  that  we  were  yet  at  too  great 
a  distance  to  be  seen.  But,  about  ten  o'clock  at 
night,  the  ships  being  then  within  five  leagues  of 
the  place,  Lieutenant  Brett,  with  the  boats  under 
his  command,  put  off,  and  arrived  at  the  mouth 
of  the  bay  without  being  discovered ;  but  no  sooner 
had  he  entered  it,  than  some  of  the  people  on 
board  a  vessel,  riding  at  anchor  there,  perceived 
him,  who  instantly  put  off  in  their  boat,  rowing 
towards  the  fort,  shouting  and  crying, "  The  En- 
glish, the  English  dogs,"  &c.  by  which  the  whole 
town  was  suddenly  alarmed,  and  our  people  soon 
observed  several  lights  hurrying  backwards  and 
forwards  in  the  fort,  and  other  marks  of  the  inha- 
bitants being  in  great  motion.  Lieutenant  Brett, 
on  this,  encouraged  his  men  to  pull  briskly  up  to 
the  shore,  that  they  might  give  the  enemy  as 
little  time  as  possible  to  prepare  for  their  defence. 
However,  before  our  boats  could  reach  the  shore, 
the  people  in  the  fort  had  got  ready  some  of  their 
cannon,  and  pointed  them  towards  the  landing- 
place  ;  and  though  in  the  darkness  of  the  night  it 
might  be  well  supposed  that  chance  had  a  greater 
share  than  skill  in  their  direction,  yet  the  first 
shot  passed  extremely  near  one  of  the  boats,  whist- 
ling just  over  the  heads  of  the  crew.  This  made 
our  people  redouble  their  efforts  ;  so  that  they  had 
reached  the  shore,  and  were  in  part  disembarked, 
by  the  time  the  second  gun  fired.  As  soon  as  our 
men  landed,  they  were  conducted  by  one  of  the 
Spanish  pilots  to  the  entrance  of  a  narrow  street, 
not  above  fifty  yards  distant  from  the  beach,  where 
they  were  covered  from  the  fire  of  the  fort ;  and 
being  formed  in  the  best  manner  the  shortness  of 
the  time  would  allow,  they  immediately  marched 
for  the  parade,  which  was  a  large  square  at  the  end 
of  this  street,  the  fort  being  one  side  of  the  square, 
and  the  governor's  house  another.  In  this  march 
(though  performed  with  tolerable  regularity)  the 
shouts  and  clamours  of  threescore  sailors,  who  had 
been  confined  so  long  on  shipboard,  and  were  now, 
for  the  first  time,  on  shore  in  an  enemy's  country, 
joyous  as  they  always  are  when  they  land,  and 
animated  besides  in  the  present  case  with  the 
hopes  of  an  immense  pillage  ;  the  huzzas,  I  say, 
of  this  spirited  detachment,  joined  with  the  noise 
of  their  drums,  and  favoured  by  the  night,  had 
augmented  their  numbers,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
enemy,  to  at  least  three  hundred  ;  by  which  per- 
suasion the  inhabitants  were  so  greatly  intimidated, 
that  they  were  much  more  solicitous  about  the 
means  of  their  flight  than  of  their  resistance  :  so 
that  though  upon  entering  the  parade,  our  people 
received  a  volley  from  the  merchants  who  owned 
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the  treasure  then  in  the  town  ;  and  who,  with  a 
few  others,  had  ranged  themselves  in  a  gallery 
tliat  ran  round  the  governor's  house,  vet  that  post 
was  immediately  abandoned  upon  the  first  fire 
made  by  our  people,  who  were  thereby  left  in 
quiet  possession  of  the  parade. 

On  this  success  Lieutenant  Brett  divided  his 
men  into  two  thirties,  ordering  one  of  them  to 
surround  the  governor's  house,  and  if  possible  to 
secure  the  governor,  whilst  he  himself  with  the 
other  marched  to  the  fort,  with  an  intent  to  force 
it.  But,  contrary  to  his  expectation,  he  entered  it 
without  opposition ;  for  the  enemy,  on  his  approach, 
abandoned  it,  and  made  their  escape  over  the 
walls.  By  this  means  the  whole  place  was  mas- 
tered in  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  time  from 
the  first  landing,  with  no  other  loss  than  that  of 
one  man  killed  on  the  8jK)t,  and  two  wounded ; 
one  of  which  was  the  Spanish  pilot  of  the  Teresa, 
who  received  a  slight  bruise  by  a  ball  which  grazed 
ou  his  wrist :  indeed,  another  of  the  company,  the 
Honourable  Mr.  Keppel,  son  to  the  Earl  of  Albe- 
marle, had  a  very  narrow  escape  ;  for  having  on 
a  jockey  cap,  one  side  of  the  peak  was  shaved  off 
close  to  his  temple  by  a  ball,  which  however  did 
him  no  other  injury. 

And  now,  Lieutenant  Brett,  after  this  success, 
placed  a  guard  at  the  fort,  and  another  at  the 
Governor's  house,  and  appointed  sentinels  at  all 
the  avenues  of  the  town,  both  to  prevent  any  sur- 
prise from  the  enemy,  and  to  secure  the  effects  in 
the  place  from  being  embezzled.  And  this  being 
done,  his  next  care  was  to  seize  on  the  custom- 
house where  the  treasure  lay,  and  to  examine  if 
any  of  the  inhabitants  remained  in  the  town,  that 
he  might  know  what  farther  precautions  it  was 
necessary  to  take  ;  but  he  soon  found  thut  the 
numbers  left  behind  were  no  ways  formidable ; 
for  the  greatest  pail  of  them  (being  in  bed  when 
tho  place  was  surprised)  had  run  away  with  so 
much  precipitation,  that  they  had  not  given  them- 
selves time  to  put  on  their  clothes.  And  in  this 
precipitate  rout  the  governor  was  not  the  last  to 
secure  himself,  for  he  fled  betimes  half  naked, 
leaving  his  wife,  a  young  lady  of  about  seventeen 
years  of  age,  to  whom  lie  had  been  married  but 
three  or  four  days,  behind  him,  though  she  too 
was  afterwards  carried  off  in  her  shift  by  a  couple 
of  sentinels,  just  as  the  detachment,  ordered  to 
invest  the  house,  arrived  before  it. 

This  escape  of  the  governor  was  an  unpleasing 
circumstance,  as  Mr.  Anson  had  particularly 
recommended  it  to  Lieutenant  Brett  to  secure  his 
person,  if  possible,  in  hopes  that  by  that  means  we 
might  be  able  to  treat  for  the  ransom  of  the  place  ; 
but  it  seems  his  alertness  rendered  it  impossible 
to  seize  him.  The  few  inhabitants  who  remained 
were  confined  in  one  of  the  churches  under  a 
guard,  except  some  stout  negroes  which  were 
found  in  the  place ;  these,  instead  of  being  shut 
up,  were  employed  the  remaining  part  of  the  night 
to  assist  in  carrying  the  treasure  from  the  custom- 
house and  other  places  to  the  fort.  However, 
there  was  care  taken  that  they  should  bo  always 
attended  by  a  file  of  musketeers. 

The  transporting  the  treasure  from  the  custom- 
house to  the  fort,  was  the  principal  occupation  of 
Mr.  Brett's  people,  after  he  had  got  possession  of 
the  place.  But  the  sailors,  while  they  were  thus 
employed,  could  not  be  prevented  from  entering 


the  houses  which  lay  near  them,  in  search  of  pri- 
vate pillage.  And  the  first  things  which  occurred 
to  them,  being  the  clothes  which  the  Spaniards  in 
their  flight  liad  left  behind  them,  and  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  custom  of  the  country,  were  moat 
of  them  either  embroidered  or  laced,  our  people 
eagerly  seized  these  glittering  habits,  and  pat  them 
on  over  their  own  dirty  trowsers  and  jackets  ;  not 
forgetting,  at  the  same  time,  the  tie  or  bag-wig 
and  laced  hat,  which  were  generally  found  with 
the  clothes  ;  and  when  this  practice  was  once 
begun,  there  was  no  preventing  the  whole  detach- 
ment from  imitating  it.  And  those,  who  came 
latest  into  the  fashion,  not  finding  men's  clothes 
sufficient  to  equip  themselves,  they  were  obliged 
to  take  up  with  women's  gowns  and  petticoats, 
which  (provided  there  was  finery  enough)  they 
made  no  scruple  of  putting  on.  and  blending  with 
their  own  greasy  dress.  So  that  when  a  party  of 
them  thus  ridiculously  metamorphosed  first  ap- 
peared before  Mr.  Brett,  he  was  extremely  sur- 
prised at  their  appearance,  and  could  not  imme- 
diately be  satisfied  they  were  his  own  people. 

These  were  the  transactions  of  our  detachment 
on  shore  at  Paita  the  first  night.  And  now  to 
return  to  what  was  done  on  board  the  Centurion 
in  that  interval.  I  must  observe,  that  after  the 
boats  were  gone  off,  we  lay  by  till  one  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  and  then  supposing  our  detachment 
to  be  near  landing,  we  made  an  easy  sail  for  the 
bay.  About  seven  in  the  morning  we  began  to 
open  the  bay,  and  soon  after  we  had  a  view  of  the 
town  ;  and  though  we  had  no  reason  to  doubt  of 
the  success  of  the  enterprise,  yet  it  was  with  great 
joy  that  we  first  discovered  an  infallible  signal  of 
the  certainty  of  our  hopes ;  this  was  by  means  of 
our  perspectives,  for  through  them  we  saw  an 
English  flag  hoisted  on  the  flag-staff  of  the  fort, 
which  to  us  was  an  incontestable  proof  that  our 
people  had  got  possession  of  the  town.  We  plied 
into  the  bay  with  as  much  expedition  as  the  wind. 
which  then  blew  off  shore,  would  permit  us.  And 
at  eleven,  the  Tryal's  boat  came  on  board  os, 
loaden  with  dollars  and  church-plate  ;  and  the 
officer  who  commanded  her  informed  us  of  the 
preceding  night's  transactions,  such  as  we  have 
already  related  them.  About  two  in  the  afternoon 
we  came  to  an  anchor  in  ten  fathom  and  a  halL 
at  a  mile  and  a  half  distance  from  the  town,  and 
were  consequently  near  enough  to  have  a  mora 
immediate  intercourse  with  those  on  shore.  And 
now  we  found  that  Mr.  Brett  had  hitherto  gone 
on  in  collecting  and  removing  the  treasure  without 
interruption ;  but  that  the  enemy  had  rendezvoused 
from  all  parts  of  the  country  on  a  hill,  at  the  hack 
of  the  town,  where  they  made  no  inconsiderable 
appearance  :  for  amongst  the  rest  of  their  force, 
there  were  two  hundred  horse  seemingly  Terr 
well  armed  and  mounted,  and,  as  we  conceived! 
properly  trained  and  regimented,  being  furnished 
with  trumpets,  drums,  and  standards.  These  troops 
paraded  about  the  hill  with  great  ostentation, 
sounding  their  military  music,  and  practising  every 
art  to  intimidate  us  (as  our  numbers  on  shore  were 
by  this  time  not  unknown  to  them),  in  hopes  mat 
we  might  be  induced  by  our  fears  to  abandon  the 
place  before  the  pillage  was  completed.  But  we 
were  not  so  ignorant  as  to  believe  that  this  body 
of  horse,  which  seemed  to  be  what  the  enemy 
principally  depended  on,  would  dare  to  venture  in 
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streets  and  amongst  houses,  even  had  their  num- 
bers been  three  times  as  great ;  and  therefore, 
motwithstanding  their  menaces,  we  went  on,  as 
long  as  the  day-lifght  lasted,  calmly,  in  sending  off 
die  treasure,  and  m  employing  the  boats  to  caray 
•a  board  the  refreshments,  such  as  hogs,  fowls, 
fce.  which  we  found  here  in  great  abundance.  But, 
at  night,  to  prevent  any  surprise,  the  commodore 
seat  on  shore  a  reinforcement,  who  posted  them- 
selves in  all  the  streets  leading  to  the  parade  ;  and 
for  their  greater  security,  they  traversed  the 
streets  with  barricadoes  six  feet  high.  And  the 
enemy  continuing  quiet  all  night,  we  at  day-break 
returned  again  to  our  labour  of  loading  the  boats 
and  sending  them  off. 

By  this  time  we  were  convinced  of  what  con- 
sequence  it  would  have  been  to  us,  had  fortune 
seconded  the  prudent  views  of  the  commodore,  by 
permitting  us  to  have  secured  the  governor.  For 
we  found  in  the  place  many  store-houses  full  of 
valuable  effects,  which  were  useless  to  us  at  pre- 
•eat,  and  such  as  we  could  not  find  room  for  on 
beard.  Bat  had  the  governor  been  in  our  power, 
at  would,  in  all  probability,  have  treated  for  a 
zaosom,  which  would  have  been  extremely  advan- 
tageous both  to  him  and  us :  whereas,  he  being 
bow  at  liberty,  and  having  collected  all  the  force 
of  the  country,  for  many  leagues  round,  and  having 
even  got  a  body  of  militia  from  Piura,  which  was 
fcmleen  leagues  distant,  he  was  so  elated  with  his 
umbers,  and  so  fond  of  his  new  military  command, 
that  he  seemed  not  to  trouble  himself  about  the 
hie  of  his  government  So  that  though  Mr.  Anson 
•eat  several  messages  to  him  by  the  inhabitants, 
vao  were  in  our  power,  desiring  him  to  enter  into 
a  treat v  for  the  ransom  of  the  town  and  goods  ; 

r'  "ng  him,  at  the  same  time,  an  intimation  that 
should  be  far  from  insisting  on  a  rigorous 
equivalent,  but  perhaps  might  be  satisfied  with 
tome  live  cattle,  and  a  few  necessaries  for  the  use 
ef  the  squadron,  and  assuring  him  too,  that  if  he 
vould  not  condescend  at  least  to  treat,  he  would 
let  fire  to  the  town  and  all  the  warehouses ;  yet 
the  governor  was  so  imprudent  and  arrogant,  that 
h  despised  all  these  reiterated  applications,  and 
*d  not  deign  even  to  return  the  least  answer  to 


On  tile  second  day  of  our  being  in  possession 
of  the  place,  several  negro-slaves  deserted  from 
the  enemy  en  the  hill,  and  coming  into  the  town, 
voluntarily  entered  into  our  service  :  one  of  these 
vat  well  known  to  a  gentleman  on  board,  who 
remembered  him  formerly  at  Panama.  And  the 
Spaniards  without  the  town  being  in  extreme  want 
of  water,  many  of  their  slaves  crept  into  the  place 
by  stealth,  and  carried  away  several  jars  of  water 
to  their  masters  on  the  hill ;  and  though  some  of 
them  were  seized  by  our  men  in  the  attempt,  yet 
the  thirst  among  the  enemy  was  so  pressing,  that 
they  continued  this  practice  till  we  left  the  place. 
And  now,  on  this  second  day  we  were  assured, 
both  by  the  deserters  and  by  these  prisoners  we 
took,  that  the  Spaniards  on  the  hill,  who  were  by 
this  time  increased  to  a  formidable  number,  had 
lBSotved  to  storm  the  town  and  fort  the  succeed- 
ing night ;  and  that  one  Gordon,  a  Scotch  papist, 
tad  captain  of  a  ship  in  those  seas,  was  to  have 
tiie  command  of  this  enterprise.  But  we  not- 
withstanding^ continued  sending  off  our  boats, 
and  prosecuted  our  work  without  the  least  hurry 


or  precipitation  till  the  evening  ;  and  then  a  rein- 
forcement was  again  sent  on  shore  by  the  com- 
modore, and  Lieutenant  Brett  doubled  his  guards 
at  each  of  the  barricadoes  ;  and  our  posts  being 
connected  by  the  means  of  sentinels  placed  within 
call  of  each  other,  and  the  whole  being  visited  by 
frequent  rounds,  attending  with  a  drum,  these 
marks  of  our  vigilance,  which  the  enemy  could 
not  be  ignorant  of,  as  they  could  doubtless  hear 
the  drum,  if  not  the  calls  of  the  sentinels  ;  these 
marks,  I  say  of  our  vigilance,  and  of  our  readiness 
to  receive  them,  cooled  their  resolution,  and  made 
them  forget  the  vaunts  of  the  preceding  day ;  so 
that  we  passed  this  second  night  with  as  little 
molestation  as  we  had  done  the  first. 

We  had  finished  sending  the  treasure  on  board 
the  Centurion  the  evening  before  ;  so  that  the 
third  morning,  being  the  15th  of  November,  the 
boats  were  employed  in  carrying  off  the  most 
valuable  part  of  the  effects  that  remained  in  the 
town.  And  the  commodore  intending  to  sail  this 
day,  he,  about  ten  o'clock,  pursuant  to  his  promise, 
sent  all  his  prisoners,  amounting  to  eighty-eight, 
on  shore,  giving  orders  to  Lieutenant  Brett  to 
secure  them  in  one  of  the  churches,  under  a  strict 
guard,  till  he  was  ready  to  embark  his  men.  Mr. 
Brett  was  at  the  same  time  ordered  to  set  the 
whole  town  on  fire,  except  the  two  churches 
(which  by  good  fortune  stood  at  some  distance 
irom  the  other  houses),  and  then  he  was  to  aban 
don  the  place,  and  to  come  on  board.  These 
orders  were  punctually  complied  with  ;  for  Mr. 
Brett  immediately  set  his  men  to  work,  to  distri- 
bute pitch,  tar,  and  other  combustibles  (of  which 
great  quantities  were  found  here)  into  houses 
situated  in  different  streets  of  the  town,  so  that, 
the  place  being  fired  in  many  quarters  at  the 
same  time,  the  destruction  might  be  more  violent 
and  suddeu,  and  the  enemy,  after  our  departure, 
might  not  be  able  to  extinguish  it.  These  pre- 
parations being  made,  he  in  the  next  place  ordered 
the  cannon,  which  he  found  in  the  fort,  to  be 
nailed  up  ;  and  then  setting  fire  to  those  houses 
which  were  most  windward,  he  collected  his  men, 
and  marched  towards  the  beach,  where  the  boats 
waited  to  carry  them  off.  And  the  part  of  the 
beach  where  he  intended  to  embark  being  an  open 
place  without  the  town,  the  Spaniards  on  the  hill 
perceiving  he  was  retreating,  resolved  to  try  if 
they  could  not  precipitate  his  departure,  and 
thereby  lay  some  foundation  for  their  future 
boasting.  And  for  this  purpose  a  small  squadron 
of  their  horse,  consisting  of  about  sixty,  picked 
out,  as  I  suppose,  for  this  service,  marched  down 
the  hill  with  much  seeming  resolution  ;  so  that, 
had  we  not  been  prepossessed  with  a  juster  opinion 
of  their  prowess,  we  might  have  suspected  that, 
now  we  were  on  the  open  beach  with  no  advan- 
tage of  situation,  they  would  certainly  have  charged 
us :  but  we  presumed  (and  we  were  not  mistaken) 
that  this  was  mere  ostentation.  For,  notwith- 
standing the  pomp  and  parade  they  advanced 
with,  Mr.  Brett  had  no  sooner  ordered  his  men 
to  halt  and  face  about,  but  the  enemy  stopped 
their  career,  and  never  dared  to  advance  a  step 
further. 

When  our  people  were  arrived  at  their  boats, 
and  were  ready  to  go  on  board,  they  were  for 
some  time  delayed,  by  missing  one  of  their  num- 
ber ;  but  being  unable,  by  their  mutual  inquiries 
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amongst  each  other,  to  inform  themselves  where 
he  was  left,  or  by  what  accident  he  was  detained, 
they,  after  a  considerable  delay,  resolved  to  get 
into  their  boats,  and  to  put  off  without  him.  And 
the  last  man  was  actually  embarked,  and  the  boats 
just  putting  off,  when  they  heard  him  calling  to 
thcra  to  take  him  in.  The  town  was  by  this  time 
so  thoroughly  on  fire,  and  the  smoke  covered  the 
beach  so  effectually,  that  they  could  scarcely  see 
him,  though  they  heard  his  voice.  The  lieutenant 
instantly  ordered  one  of  the  boats  to  his  relief, 
who  found  him  up  to  the  chin  in  water,  for  he 
had  waded  as  far  as  he  durst,  being  extremely 
frightened  with  the  apprehensions  of  falling  into 
the  hand*  of  an  enemy,  enraged,  as  they  doubtless 
were,  with  the  pillage  and  destruction  of  their 
town.  On  inquiring  into  the  cause  of  his  stay- 
ing behind,  it  was  found  that  he  liad  taken  that 
morning  too  large  a  dose  of  brandy,  which  had 
thrown  him  into  ho  sound  a  sleep,  that  he  did  not 
awake  till  the  fire  came  near  enough  to  scorch 
him.  He  was  strangely  amazed,  on  first  opening 
his  eyes,  to  see  the  place  all  in  a  blaze  on  one 
side,  and  several  Spaniards  and  Indians  not  far 
from  him  on  the  other.  The  greatness  and  sud- 
denness of  his  fright  instantly  reduced  him  to  a 
state  of  sobriety,  and  gave  him  sufficient  presence 
of  mind  to  push  through  the  thickest  of  the 
smoke,  as  the  likeliest  means  to  escape  the 
enemy  ;  and  making  the  best  of  his  way  to  the 
beach,  he  ran  as  far  into  the  water  as  he  durst, 
(for  lie  could  not  swim)  before  he  ventured  to 
look  back. 

And  here  I  cannot  but  observe,  to  the  honour 
of  our  people,  that  though  there  were  great  quan- 
tities of  wine  and  spirituous  liquors  found  in  the 
place,  yet  this  man  was  the  only  one  who  was 
known  to  have  so  far  neglected  his  duty,  as  to  get 
drunk.  Indeed,  their  whole  behaviour,  while  they 
were  on  shore,  was  much  more  regular  tluui  could 
well  have  been  expected  from  sailors,  who  liad 
been  so  long  confined  to  a  ship  :  and  though  part 
of  this  prudent  demeanour  must  doubtless  bo 
imputed  to  the  diligence  of  their  officers,  and  to 
the  excellent  discipline  to  which  they  liad  been 
long  inured  on  Ixwird  the  commodore,  yet  it  was 
doubtless  no  small  reputation  to  the  men,  that 
they  should  in  general  refrain  from  indulging 
themselves  in  those  intoxicating  liquors,  which 
they  found  ready  to  their  hands  in  almost  every 
warehouse. 

And  having  mentioned  this  single  iiiHtance  of 
drunkenness,  I  cannot  pass  by  another  oversight, 
which  was  likewise  the  only  one  of  its  kind,  and 
which  was  attended  with  very'  particular  circum- 
stances. There  was  an  Englishman,  who  had 
formerly  wrought  as  a  ship-carpenter  in  the  yard 
at  Portsmouth,  but  leaving  his  country,  liad  after- 
wards entered  into  the  Spanish  service,  and  was 
employed  by  them  at  the  port  of  Guaiaquil;  and 
it  being  well  known  to  his  friends  in  England  that 
he  was  then  in  that  part  of  the  world,  they  put 
letters  on  board  the  Centurion,  directed  to  him. 
This  man  being  then  by  accident  amongst  the 
Spaniards,  who  were  retired  to  the  hill  at  Paita, 
he  was  desirous  (as  it  should  seem)  of  acquiring 
some  reputation  amongst  his  new  masters  With 
this  view  he  came  down  unarmed  to  a  sentinel  of 
ours,  who  was  placed  at  some  distance  from  the 
fort  towards  the  enemy,  and  pretended  to  be 


desirous  of  surrendering  himself,  and  of  enming 
into  our  service.  Our  sentinel  had  a  cocked  pistol, 
but  being  deceived  by  the  other's  fair  npnsdaca, 
he  was  so  imprudent  as  to  lei  him  approach  much 
nearer  than  he  ought ;  so  that  the  shipwright, 
watching  his  opportunity,  rushed  on  the  switinwl, 
and  seizing  his  pistol,  wrenched  it  out  of  his  hand, 
and  instantly  ran  away  with  it  up  the  hill.  By 
this  time,  two  of  our  people,  who  seeing  the  fellow 
advance,  had  suspected  his  intention,  were  making 
towards  him,  and  were  thereby  prepared  te  par- 
sue  him  ;  but  he  got  to  the  top  of  toe  hill  before 
they  could  reach  him,  and  then  turning  about, 
fired  the  pistol ;  at  which  instant  his  pursuers 
fired  at  him,  and  though  he  was  at  a  great  dis- 
tance, and  the  crest  of  the  hill  hid  him  as 
they  had  fired,  so  that  they  took  it  for 
they  had  missed  him,  yet  we  afterward 
that  he  was  shot  through  the  body,  and  had 
down  dead  the  very  next  step  he  took  after  he 
was  out  of  sight.  The  sentinel  too,  who  had  been 
thus  grossly  imposed  upon,  did  not  escape  unpun- 
ished ;  for  he  was  ordered  to  be  severely  whist 
for  being  thus  shamefully  surprised  upon  ma  post, 
and  for  having  given  an  example  of 
which,  if  followed  in  other  instances,  might 
fatal  to  us  all.    But  to  return  : 

By  the  time  our  people  had  taken  their 
rude  out  of  the  water,  and  were  making  the  best 
of  their  way  for  the  squadron,  the  flames  had 
taken  possession  of  every  part  of  the  town,  and 
had  got  such  hold,  both  by  means  of  combustions 
that  had  been  distributed  for  that  purpose,  and 
by  the  slightness  of  the  materials  of  which  the 
houses  were  composed,  and  their  aptitnde  to  take 
fire,  that  it  was  sufficiently  apparent  no  efforts  of 
the  enemy  (though  they  flocked  down  in  great 
numbers)  could  possibly  put  a  stop  to  it,  or  pre- 
vent the  entire  destruction  of  the  place,  and  all 
the  merchandise  contained  therein.  A  whole 
town  on  fire  at  once,  especially  a  place  that  bant 
with  such  facility  and  violence,  being  a  very 
singular  and  awful  spectacle. 

Our  detachment  under  Lieutenant  Brett  having 
safely  joined  the  squadron,  the  commodore  pre- 
pared to  leave  the  place  the  same  evening.  He 
found,  when  he  first  came  into  the  bay,  six  vessels 
of  the  enemy  at  anchor ;  one  of  which  was  the 
ship,  which,  according  to  our  intelligence,  was  to 
have  sailed  with  the  treasure  to  the  coast  of 
Mexico,  and  which,  as  we  were  persuaded  she 
was  a  good  sailer,  we  resolved  to  take  with  as : 
the  others  were  two  snows,  a  bark,  and  two  row- 
galleys  of  thirty-six  oars  a-piece:  these  last,  as  we 
-  were  afterwards  informed,  with  many  others  of  the 
same  kind  built  at  different  ports,  were  intended 
!  to  prevent  our  landing  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
!  Callao:  for  the  Spaniards,  on  the  first  intelligence 
of  our  squadron  and  its  force,  expected  that  we 
would  attempt  the  city  of  Lima.  The  commodore, 
having  no  occasion  for  these  other  vessels,  had 
ordered  the  masts  of  all  five  of  them  to  be  cut 
away  on  his  first  arrival ;  and  now,  at  his  leaving 
the  place,  they  were  towed  out  of  the  harbour, 
and  scuttled  and  sunk  ;  and  the  command  of  the 
remaining  ship,  called  the  Solidad,  being  given 
to  Mr.  Hughs,  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tryal,  who 
had  with  him  a  crew  of  ten  men  to  navigate  her, 
;  the  squadron  towards  midnight,  weighed  anchor, 
I  and  sailed  out  of  the  hay,  being  now 
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to  six  tail,  that  is  the  Centurion  and  the  Tryal 
prise,  together  with  the  Carmelo,  the  Teresa,  the 
Cumin,  and  our  last  acquired  vessel  the  Solidad. 

And  now,  before  I  entirely  quit  the  account  of 
oar  transaction*  at  this  place,  it  may  not  perhaps 
he  improper  to  give  a  succinct  relation  of  the 
booty  we  made  here,  and  of  the  loss  the  Spaniards 
ssstained.  I  hare  before  observed,  that  there 
were  great  quantities  of  valuable  effects  in  the 
town  ;  but  as  the  greatest  part  of  them  were  what 
we  could  neither  dispose  of  nor  carry  away,  the 
total  amount  of  this  merchandise  can  only  be 
radely  guessed  at.  But  the  Spaniards,  in  the  re- 
presentations they  made  to  the  court  of  Madrid 
(as  ww  were  afterwards  assured),  estimated  their 
whole  loss  at  a  million  and  a  half  of  dollars ;  and 
when  it  is  considered,  that  no  small  part  of  the 
food*  we  burnt  there  were  of  the  richest  and  most 
expensive  species,  as  broad-cloths,  silks,  cambrics, 
velvets,  Ac,  I  cannot  but  think  their  valuation 
ssfhoently  moderate.  As  to  our  parts,  our  ac« 
ssssitkiii,  though  inconsiderable  in  comparison 
sf  what  we  destroyed,  was  yet  in  itself  far  from 
despicable;  for  the  wrought  plate,  dollars  and 
other  coin,  which  fell  into  our  hands  amounted  to 
spwards  of  30,0007.  sterling,  besides  several  rings, 
bjaoslota,  and  jewels,  whose  intrinsic  value  we 
•sold  not  then  determine ;  and  over  and  above  all 
this,  the  plunder  which  became  the  property  of  the 
isunediate  captors,  was  very  great :  so  that  upon 
the  whole  it  was  by  much  the  most  important  booty 
we  made  upon  that  coast 

There  remains,  before  I  take  leave  of  this  place, 
want  her  particularity  to  be  mentioned,  which,  on 
sesonnt  of  the  great  honour  which  our  national 
character  in  those  parts  has  thence  received,  and 
the  reputation  which  our  commodore  in  particular 
sat  thereby  acquired,  merits  a  distinct  and  cir- 
cumstantial discussion.  It  has  been  already  related, 
that  all  the  prisoners  taken  by  us  in  our  preced- 
ing prise*  were  put  on  shore,  and  discharged  at 
thai  place ;  amongst  which  there  were  some  per- 
sons of  considerable  distinction,  particularly  a 
youth  of  about  seventeen  years  of  age,  son  of  the 
nee-president  of  the  Council  of  Chili.  As  the 
barbarity  of  the  buccaneers,  and  the  artful  use 
the  ecclesiastics  had  made  of  it,  had  filled  the 
satires  of  those  countries  with  the  most  terrible 
of  the  English  cruelty,  we  always  found  our 
at  their  first  coming  on  board  us,  to  be 
extremely  dejected,  and  under  great  horror  and 
anxiety.  In  particular,  this  youth,  whom  I  last 
swntinnflH,  having  never  been  from  home  before, 
lamented  his  captivity  in  the  most  moving  manner, 
regretting,  in  very  plaintive  terms,  his  parents, 
his  brothers,  his  sisters,  and  his  native  country ; 
of  all  which  he  was  fully  persuaded  ho  had 
taken  his  last  farewell,  believing  that  he  was  now 
devoted,  for  the  remaining  part  of  his  life,  to  an 
abject  and  cruel  servitude ;  nor  was  he  singular  in 
ms  tears,  for  his  companions  on  board,  and  indeed 
all  the  Spaniards  that  came  into  our  power,  had 
the  same  desponding  opinion  of  their  situation. 
Mr.  Anson  constantly  exerted  his  utmost  endea- 
vours to  efface  these  inhuman  impressions  they 
had  received  of  us;  always  taking  care,  that  as 
many  of  the  principal  people  among  them  as  there 
was  room  for,  should  dine  at  his  table  by  turns ; 
and  giving  the  strictest  orders  too,  that  they  should 
at  all  times,  and  in  every  circumstance,  be  treated 


with  the  utmost  decency  and  humanity.  But  not- 
withstanding this  precaution,  it  was  generally 
observed,  that  for  the  first  day  or  two  thev  did  not 
quit  their  fears,  but  suspected  the  gentleness  of 
their  usage  to  be  only  preparatory  to  some  un- 
thought-of  calamity.  However,  being  confirmed 
by  time,  they  grew  perfectly  easy  in  their  situation 
and  remarkably  cheerful,  so  that  it  was  often  dis- 

Sutable,  whether  or  no  they  considered  their  being 
etained  by  us  as  a  misfortune.  For  the  youth  I 
have  above-mentioned,  who  was  near  two  months 
on  board  us,  had  at  last  so  far  conquered  his 
melancholy  surmises,  and  had  taken  such  an  affec- 
tion to  Mr.  Anson,  and  seemed  so  much  pleased 
with  the  manner  of  life,  totally  different  from  all 
he  had  ever  seen  before,  that  it  is  doubtful  to  me 
whether,  if  his  own  opinion  had  been  taken,  he 
would  not  have  preferred  a  voyage  to  England  in 
the  Centurion,  to  the  being  set  on  shore  at  Paita, 
where  he  was  at  liberty  to  return  to  his  country 
and  his  friends. 

This  conduct  of  the  commodore  to  his  prisoners, 
which  was  continued  without  interruption  or  devi- 
ation, gave  them  all  the  highest  idea  of  his  human- 
ity and  benevolence,  and  induced  them  likewise 
(as  mankind  are  fond  of  forming  general  opinions) 
to  entertain  very  favourable  thoughts  of  the  whole 
English  nation.  But  whatever  they  might  be  dis- 
posed to  think  of  Mr.  Anson  before  the  taking  of 
the  Teresa,  their  veneration  for  him  was  prodigi- 
ously increased  by  his  conduct  towards  those 
women,  whom  (as  I  have  already  mentioned)  he 
took  in  that  vessel :  for  the  leaving  them  in  the 
possession  of  their  apartments,  the  strict  orders 
given  to  prevent  all  his  people  on  board  from  ap- 
proaching them,  and  the  permitting  the  pilot  to 
stay  with  them  as  their  guardian,  were  measures 
that  seemed  so  different  from  what  might  be  ex- 
pected from  an  enemy  and  a  heretic,  that  the 
Spaniards  on  board,  though  they  had  themselves 
experienced  his  beneficence,  were  surprised  at 
this  new  instance  of  it ;  and  the  more  so,  as  all  this 
was  done  without  his  ever  having  seen  the  women, 
though  the  two  daughters  were  both  esteemed 
handsome,  and  the  youngest  was  celebrated  for  her 
uncommon  beauty.1  The  women  themselves,  too, 
were  so  sensible  of  the  obligations  they  owed  him 
for  the  care  and  attention  with  which  he  had  pro- 
tected them,  that  they  absolutely  refused  to  go  on 
shore  at  Paita,  till  they  had  been  permitted  to 
wait  on  him  on  board  the  Centurion,  to  return 
him  thanks  in  person.  Indeed,  all  the  prisoners 
left  us  with  the  strongest  assurances  of  their  grate- 
ful remembrance  of  his  uncommon  treatment.  A 
Jesuit  in  particular,  whom  the  commodore  had 
taken,  and  who  was  an  ecclesiastic  of  some  dis- 
tinction, could  not  help  expressing  himself  with 
great  thankfulness  for  the  civilities  he  and  his 
countrymen  had  found  on  board,  declaring  that  he 
should  consider  it  as  his  duty  to  do  Mr.  Anson  j  ustice 

i "  We  have  heard  a  great  deal  of  the  continence  of  Scipio 
Africanus,  when  that  conqueror  of  Spain  refused  to  Bee  a 
beautiful  princess  that  had  fallen  into  lib  power.  If  Anson, 
under  the  circumstances  of  the  times  and  country,  be 
denied  the  meed  of  praise  bestowed  on  the  Roman  general, 
as  an  example  of  stern  Roman  virtue,  he  was  amply 
repaid  for  his  generosity  and  humanity  to  his  prisoners,  by 
their  cordial  and  grateful  remembrance  of  his  treatment, 
which  was  applauded  and  circulated  through  every  corner 
of  Spanish  America."— Barrow's  Life  of  Lord  Anton. 
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at  all  times ;  adding,  that  his  usage  of  the  men- 
prisoners  was  such  as  could  never  be  forgot,  and 
such  as  he  could  never  fail  to  acknowledge  and 
recite  upon  all  occasions:  but  that  his  behaviour 
to  the  women  was  bo  extraordinary,  and  so  ex- 
tremely honourable,  that  he  doubted  all  the  regard 
due  to  his  own  ecclesiastical  character,  would  be 
scarcely  sufficient  to  render  it  credible.  And  in- 
deed we  were  afterwards  informed,  that  both  he 
and  the  rest  of  our  prisoners  had  not  been  silent 
on  this  head,  but  had,  both  at  Lima  and  at  other 
places,  given  the  greatest  encomiums  to  our  com- 
modore ;  the  Jesuit  in  particular,  as  we  were  told, 
having  on  his  account  interpreted  in  a  lax  and 
hypothetical  sense  that  article  of  his  Church,  which 
asserts  the  impossibility  of  heretics  being  saved. 

And  let  it  not  bo  imagined,  that  the  impressions 
which  the  Spaniards  hence  received  to  our  advan- 
tage, is  a  matter  of  small  import :  for,  not  to  men- 
tion several  of  our  countrymen  who  liave  already 
felt  the  good  effects  of  these  prepossessions,  the 
Spaniards  are  a  nation,  whose  good  opinion  of  us 
is  doubtless  of  more  consequence  than  that  of  all 
the  world  besides :  not  only  as  the  commerce  we 
have  formerly  carried  on  with  them,  and  perhaps 
may  again  hereafter,  is  so  extremely  valuable; 
but  also  as  the  transacting  it  does  so  immediately 
depend  on  the  honour  and  good  faith  of  those  who 
are  entrusted  with  its  management.  But,  how- 
ever, had  no  national  conveniences  attended  it, 
the  commodore's  equity  and  good  temper  would 
not  less  have  deterred  him  from  all  tyranny  and 
cruelty  to  those  whom  the  fortune  of  war  had 
put  into  his  hands.  I  shall  only  add,  that  by  his 
constant  attachment  to  these  humane  and  prudent 
maxims,  he  has  acquired  a  distinguished  reputation 
amongst  the  Creolian  Spaniards,  which  is  not 
confined  merely  to  the  coast  of  the  South  Seas,  but 
is  extended  through  all  the  Spanish  settlements  in 
America ;  so  that  his  name  is  frequently  to  be 
met  with  in  the  mouths  of  most  of  the  Spanish  in- 
habitants of  that  prodigious  empire.1 


CHAPTER  VII. 
From  our  departure  from  Paita,  to  our  arrival  at  Quibo. 

When  we  got  under  sail  from  the  road  of  Paita 
(which,  as  I  have  already  observed,  was  about 
midnight,  on  the  16th  of  November)  we  stood  to 
the  westward,  and  in  the  morning  the  commodore 
gave  orders  that  the  whole  squadron  should  spread 
themselves,  in  order  to  lookout  for  the  Gloucester. 
For  we  now  drew  near  to  the  station  where  Captain 
Mitchel  had  been  directed  to  cruise,  and  hourly 
expected  to  get  sight  of  him ;  but  the  whole  day 
passed  without  seeing  him. 

And  now  a  jealousy,  which  had  taken  its  rise  at 
Paita,  between  those  who  had  been  ordered  on 
shore  for  the  attack,  and  those  who  had  continued 
on  board,  grew  to  such  a  height  that  the  commo- 
dore, being  made  acquainted  with  it,  thought  it 
necessary  to  interpose  his  authority  to  appease 
it.     The  ground  of  this  animosity  was  the  plun- 

>  "  Even  to  this  day  the  name  of  Anno  is  held  In  the 
highest  respect  In  the  Spanish  provinces  of  America,  while 
the  fate  of  Paita  is  forgotten,  or,  if  remembered,  is  m> 
chiefly  to  reprobate  the  obstinacy  of  the  governor ."— Jia r- 
rotc't  Life  0/ lord  Anson. 


der  gotten  at  Paita,  which  those  who  had  acted 
on  shore  had  appropriated  to   themselves,  and 
considered  it  as  a  reward  for  the  risks  the/ 
had  run,  and  the  resolution  they  had  shown  in 
that  service.     But  those  who  had  remained  on 
board  considered  this  as  a  very  partial  and  unjust 
procedure,  urging,  that  had  it  been  left  to  their 
choice,  they  should  have  preferred  the  acting  on 
shore  to  the  continuing  on  board ;  that  their  duty, 
while  their  comrades  were  on  shore,  was  extremely 
fatiguing ;  for  besides  the  labour  of  the  day,  they 
were  constantly  under  arms  all  night  to  secure  the 
prisoners,  whose  numbers  exceeded  their  own,  and 
of  whom  it  was  then  necessary  to  be  extremely 
watchful,  to  prevent  any  attempts  they  might  have 
formed  in  that  critical  conjuncture ;  that  upon  the 
whole  it  could  not  be  denied,  but  that  the  presence 
of  a  sufficient  force  on  board  was  as  necessary  to 
the  success  of  the  enterprise  as  the  action  of  the 
others  on  shore ;  and  therefore  those  who  had  con- 
tinued on  board  insisted,  that  they  could  not  he 
deprived  of  their  share  of  the  plunder  without 
manifest   injustice.      These    were    the    contests 
amongst  our  men,  which  were  carried  on  with 
great  heat  on  both  sides :  and  though  the  plunder 
in  question  was  a  very  trifle,  in  comparison  of 
the  treasure  taken  in  the  place  fin  which  there 
was  no  doubt  but  those  on  boara  had  an  equal 
right),  yet  as  the  obstinacy  of  sailors  is  not  always 
regulated  by  the  importance  of  the  matter  in 
dispute,  the  commodore  thought  it  necessary  to 
put  a  stop  to  this  ferment  betimes.     And  accor- 
dingly, the  morning  after  our  leaving  of  Paita,  he 
ordered  all  hands  upon  the  quarter-deck ;  where, 
addressing  himself  to  those  who  had  been  detached 
on  shore,  he  commended  their  behaviour,  and 
thanked  them  for  their  services  on  that  occasion : 
but  then  representing  to  them  the  reasons  urged, 
by  those  who  had  continued  on  board,  for  an  equal 
distribution  of  the  plunder,  he  told  them  that  be 
thought  these  reasons  very  conclusive,  and  that 
the  expectations  of  their  comrades  were  justly 
founded ;  and  therefore  he  ordered,  that  not  only 
the  men,  but  all  the  officers  likewise,  who  had 
been  employed  in  taking  the  place,  should  pro- 
duce the  whole  of  their  plunder  immediately  upon 
the  quarter-deck ;  and  that  it  should  be  impartially 
divided  amongst  the  whole  crew,  in  proportion  to 
each  man's  rank  and  commission :  and  to  prevent 
those  who  had  been  in  possession  of  the  plunder 
from  murmuring  at  this  diminution  of  their  share, 
the  commodore  added,  that  as  an  encouragement 
to  others  who  might  be  hereafter  employed  on 
like  services,  he  would  give  his  entire  sliare  to  be 
distributed  amougst  those  who  had  been  detached 
for  the  attack  of  the  place.    Thus  this  troublesome 
affair,  which  if  permitted  to  have  gone  on,  might 
perhaps  have  been  attended  with    mischievous 
consequences,  was  by  the  commodore's  prudence 
soon  appeased,  to  the  general  satisfaction  of  the 
ship's  company:  not  but  there  were  some  few, 
whose  selfish  dispositions  were  uninfluenced  by 
the  justice  of  this  procedure,  and  who  were  inca- 
pable of  discerning  the  force  of  equity,  however 
glaring,  when  it  tended  to  deprive  them  of  any 
part  of  what  they  had  once  got  into  their  hands. 

Tli  is  important  business  employed  the  beat  part 
of  the  day,  after  we  came  from  Paita.  And  now, 
at  night,  having  no  sight  of  the  Gloucester,  the 
commodore  ordered  the  squadron  to  bring-to,  that 
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we  might  not  pass  her  in  the  dark.    The  next 
morning  we  again  looked  out  for  her,  and  at  ten 
we  saw  a  sail,  to  which  we  gave  chase  ;  and  at 
two  in  the  afternoon  we  came  near  enough  to  her 
to  discover  her  to  he  the  Gloucester,  with  a  small 
reasol  in  tow.    About  an  hour  after,  we  were 
rained  by  them  ;  and  then  we  learnt  that  Captain 
M«trh*11  in  the  whole  time  of  his  cruise,  had  only 
taken  two  prizes ;  one  of  them  being  a  small 
now,  whose    cargo  consisted  chiefly   of   wine, 
bandy,  and  olives  in  jars,  with  about  7000/.  in 
specie ;  and  the  other  a  large  boat  or  launch, 
which  the  Gloucester's  barge  came  up  with  near 
the  shore.    The  prisoners  on  board  this  vessel 
alleged,  that  they  were  very  poor,  and  that  their 
lading  consisted  only  of  cotton  ;  though  the  circum- 
stances in  which  the  barge  surprised  them,  seemed 
to  insinuate  that  they  were  more  opulent  than 
they  pretended  to  be  ;  for  the  Gloucester's  people 
famd  them  at  dinner  upon  pigeon-pie,  served 
up  in  silver  dishes.    However,  the  officer  who 
commanded  the  barge  having  opened  several  of 
the  jars  on  board,  to  satisfy  his  curiosity,  and 
finding  nothing  in  them  but  cotton,  he  was  in- 
dined  to  believe  the  account  the  prisoners  gave 
him  :  bat  the  cargo  being  taken  into  the  Gloucester, 
and  there  examined  more  strictly,  they   were 
agreeably  surprised  to  find,  that  the  whole  was  a 
very  extraordinary  piece  of  false  package  ;  and 
thai  there  was  concealed  amongst  the  cotton,  in 
every  jar,  a   considerable    quantity   of   double 
fouhloons  and  dollars,  to  the  amount  in  the  whole 
of  near   12^)00/.     This  treasure  was  going  to 
Paita,  and  belonged  to  the  same  merchants  who 
were  the  proprietors  of  the  greatest  part  of  the 
money  we  nad  taken  there ;  so  that,  had  this  boat 
escaped  the  Gloucester,  it  is  probable  her  cargo 
would  have  fallen  into  our  hands.    Besides  these 
two  prises  which  we  have  mentioned,  the  Glou- 
cester's people  told  us,  that  they  had  been  in 
tight  of  two  or  three  other  ships  of  the  enemy 
which  had  escaped  them ;  and  one  of  them  we 
had  it  aeon  to  believe,  from  some  of  our  intel- 
ligence, was  of  an  immense  value. 

Being  now  joined  by  the  Gloucester  and  her 
prize,  it  was  resolved  that  we  should  stand  to  the 
northward,  and  make  the  best  of  our  way  either 
to  Cape  St.  Lucas  on  California,  or  to  Cape  Cori- 
entes  on  the  coast  of  Mexico.    Indeed  the  com- 
modore, when  at  Juan  Fernandas,  had  determined 
with  hi"""*1*  to  touch  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Panama,  said  to  endeavour  to  get  some  corres- 
pondence over-land  with  the  fleet  under  the  com- 
mand of  Admiral  Vernon.  For  when  we  departed 
froan  TEigiiMi,  we  left  a  large  force  at  Portsmouth, 
which  wan  intended  to  be  sent  to  the  West  Indies, 
there  to  be  employed  in  an  expedition  against 
tame  of  the  Spanish  settlements.  And  Mr.  Anson 
taking  it  for  granted,  that  this  enterprise  had 
■nccoeded,  and  that  Porto  Bello  perhaps  might 
be  then  garrisoned  by  British  troops,  he  hoped 
that  on  hie  arrival  at  the  isthmus,  he  should  easily 
procure  an  intercourse  with  our  countrymen  on 
the  other  aide,  either  by  the  Indians,  who  were 
greatly  disposed  in  our  favour,  or  even  by  the 
Spaniard*  themselves,  some  of  whom,  for  proper 
rewards,  might  be  induced  to  carry  on  this  in- 
telligence, which,  after  it  was  once  begun,  might 
be  continued  with  very  little  difficulty ;  so  that 
Mr.  Aneon  flattered  himself,  that  he  might  by 


this  means  have  received  a  reinforcement  of  men 
from  the  other  side,  and  that  by  settling  a  prudent 
plan  of  operations  with  our  commanders  in  the 
West-Indies,  he  might  have  taken  even  Panama 
itself;  which  would  have  given  to  the  British 
nation  the  possession  of  that  isthmus,  whereby 
we  should  have  been  in  effect  masters  of  all  the 
treasures  of  Peru,  and  should  have  had  in  our 
hands  an  equivalent  for  any  demands,  however 
extraordinary,  which  we  might  have  been  induced 
to  have  made  on  either  of  the  branches  of  the 
house  of  Bourbon. 

Such  were  the  projects  which  the  commodore 
revolved  in  his  thoughts  at  the  island  of  Juan 
Fernandes,  notwithstanding  the  feeble  condition 
to  which  he  was  then  reduced.  And  indeed,  had 
the  success  of  our  force  in  the  West  Indies  been 
answerable  to  the  general  expectation,  it  cannot 
be  denied  but  these  views  would  have  been  the 
most  prudent  that  could  have  been  thought  of. 
But  in  examining  the  papers  which  were  found 
on  board  the  Carmelo,  the  first  prize  we  took, 
we  learnt  (though  I  then  omitted  to  mention  it) 
that  our  attempt  against  Carthagena  had  failed, 
and  that  there  was  no  probability  that  our  fleet, 
in  that  part  of  the  world,  would  engage  in  any 
new  enterprise,  that  would  at  all  facilitate  this 
plan.  And  therefore  Mr.  Anson  gave  over  all 
hopes  of  being  reinforced  across  the  isthmus, 
and  consequently  had  no  inducement  at  present 
to  proceed  to  Panama,  as  he  was  incapable  of 
attacking  the  place  ;  and  there  was  great  reason 
to  believe,  that  by  this  time  there  was  a  general 
embargo  on  all  the  coast 

The  only  feasible  measure  then  which  was  left 
us,  was  to  get  as  soon  as  possible  to  the  southern 
parts  of  California,  or  to  the  adjacent  coast  of 
Mexico,  there  to  cruise  for  the  Manila  galleon, 
which  we  knew  was  now  at  sea,  bound  to  the 
port  of  Acapulco.  And  we  doubted  not  to  get  on 
that  station,  time  enough  to  intercept  her ;  for 
this  ship  does  not  actually  arrive  at  Acapulco  till 
towards  the  middle  of  January,  and  we  were  now 
but  in  the  middle  of  November,  and  did  not  con- 
ceive that  our  passage  thither  would  cost  us 
above  a  month  or  five  weeks ;  so  that  we  ima- 
gined, we  had  near  twice  as  much  time  as  was 
necessary  for  our  purpose.  Indeed  there  was  a 
business  which  we  foresaw  would  occasion  some 
delay,  but  we  flattered  ourselves  that  it  would  be 
despatched  in  four  or  five  days,  and  therefore 
could  not  interrupt  our  project.  This  was  the 
recruiting  of  our  water  ;  for  the  number  of  pri- 
soners we  had  entertained  on  board,  since  our 
leaving  the  island  of  Fernandes,  had  so  far  ex- 
hausted our  stock,  that  it  was  impossible  to  think 
of  venturing  upon  this  passage  to  the  coast  of 
Mexico,  till  we  had  procured  a  fresh  supply ; 
especially  as  at  Paita,  where  we  had  some  hopes 
of  getting  a  quantity,  we  did  not  find  enough  for 
our  consumption  during  the  time  we  staid  there. 
It  was  for  some  time  a  matter  of  deliberation, 
where  we  should  take  in  this  necessary  article ; 
but  by  consulting  the  accounts  of  former  navi- 
gators, and  examining  our  prisoners,  we  at  last 
resolved  for  the  island  of  Qnibo,  situated  at  the 
mouth  of  the  bay  of  Panama :  nor  was  it  but  on 
good  grounds  that  the  commodore  conceived  this 
to  be  the  properest  place  for  watering  the  squadron. 
Indeed,  there  was  a  small  island  called  Cocoa, 
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which  was  leas  out  of  our  way  than  Qnibo,  where 
some  of  tlie  buccaneers  liave  pretended  they 
found  water;  but  none  of  our  prisoners  knew 
anything  of  it,  and  it  was  thought  too  hazardous 
to  risk  the  safety  of  the  squadron,  and  expose 
ourselves  to  the  hazard  of  not  meeting  with  water 
when  wc  came  there,  on  the  mere  authority  of 
these  legendary  writers,  of  whoso  misrepre- 
sentations and  falsities  we  had  almost  daily  ex- 
perience. Besides,  by  going  to  Quito  we  wero 
not  without  hopes  that  some  of  tho  enemy's  ships 
bound  to  or  from  Panama  might  fall  into  our 
hands,  particularly  such  of  them  as  were  put  to 
sea  before  they  had  any  intelligence  of  our 
squadron. 

Having  determined  tlierefnre  to  go  to  ttnibo, 
we  directed  our  course  to  the  northward,  being 
eight  sail  in  company,  and  consequently  having 
the  appearance  of  a  very  formidable  fleet ;  and 
on  the  19th,  at  day-break,  we  discovered  Capo 
Blanco,  bearing  SJ5.E.&E.  seven  miles  distant. 
This  cape  lies  in  the  latitude  of  4°  Ur*  south,  and 
is  always  made  by  ships  bound  either  to  windward 
or  to  leeward ;  so  that  off  this  cape  is  a  most 
excellent  station  to  cruise  upon  the  enemy.  By 
this  time  we  found  that  our  last  prize,  the  Solidad, 
was  far  from  answering  the  character  given  her 
of  a  good  sailer ;  and  she  and  the  Santa  Teresa 
delaying  us  considerably,  the  commodore  ordered 
them  both  to  be  cleared  of  everything  that  might 
prove  useful  to  the  rest  of  the  ships,  and  then  to 
be  burnt ;  and  having  given  proper  instructions, 
and  a  rendezvous  to  the  Gloucester  and  the  other 
prizes,  we  proceeded  in  our  course  for  Quito ; 
and,  on  the  22d  in  the  morning,  saw  the  island 
of  Plata,  bearing  east,  distant  four  leagues.  Here 
one  of  our  prises  was  ordered  to  stand  close  in 
with  it,  both  to  discover  if  there  were  any  ships 
between  that  island  and  the  continent,  and  like- 
wise to  look  out  for  a  stream  of  fresh  water, 
which  was  reported  to  lie  there,  and  which  would 
have  saved  us  the  trouble  of  going  to  Quito  ;  but 
Bhe  returned  without  having  seen  any  ship,  or 
finding  any  water.  At  throe  in  the  afternoon 
Point  Manta  bore  S.E.  by  £.,  seven  miles  dis- 
tant ;  and  there  being  a  town  of  the  same  name  in  the 
neighbourhood,  Captain  Mitchel  took  this  oppor- 
tunity of  sending  away  several  of  his  prisoners 
from  the  Gloucester  in  the  Spanish  launch.  The 
boats  were  now  daily  employed  in  distributing 
provisions  on  board  the  Tryai  and  other  prizes, 
to  complete  their  stock  for  six  months :  and  that 
t)ie  Centurion  might  be  the  better  prepared  to 
give  the  Manila  ship  (one  of  which  we  were  told 
was  of  an  immense  size)  a  warm  reception,  the 
carpenters  were  ordered  to  fix  eight  stocks  in  the 
mam  and  fore  tops,  which  were  properly  fitted 
for  the  mounting  of  swivel  guns. 

On  the  25th  wo  hod  a  sight  of  the  island  of 
Gallo,  bearing  E.S.E.&E.,  four  leagues  distant ; 
and  from  hence  wc  crossed  the  bay  of  Panama 
with  a  N.W.  course,  hoping  that  this  would  have 
carried  us  in  a  direct  line  to  the  island  of  Quito. 
But  we  afterwards  found  that  we  ought  to  have 
stood  more  to  the  westward  ;  for  the  winds  in  a 
short  time  began  to  incline  to  that  quarter,  and 
made  it  difficult  for  us  to  gain  the  island.  And 
now,  after  passing  the  equinoctial,  (which  we  did 
on  the22d,)  and  leaving  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Cordilleras,  and  standing  more  and  more  towards 


the  isthmus,  where  the  "irT-MnirntiiTii 
atmosphere  to  the  eastward  and  the  westwi 
no  longer  interrupted,  we  found  in  very  ft 
an  extraordinary  alteration  in  the  Hmiitl 
instead  of  that  uniform  temperature,  where 
the  excess  of  heat  or  cold  was  to  be  com 
of,  we  had  now  for  several  days  togethe 
and  sultry  weatltcr,  resembling  what  we  1 
fore  met  with  on  the  coast  of  Brazil,  and  i 
]>arts  between  the  tropics  on  the  eastern 
America.  We  liad  besides  frequent  cab) 
heavy  rains ;  which  we  at  first  ascribed 
neighbourhood  of  the  Line,  where  this  1 
weather  is  generally  found  to  prevail  at  all  i 
of  the  year  ;  but  observing  that  it  attends 
the  latitude  of  seven  degrees  north,  we  * 
length  induced  to  believe  that  the  stormy 
or,  as  the  Spaniards  call  it,  the  VandevmJ 
not  yet  over ;  though  many  writers,  parti 
Captain  Shelvocke,  positively  assert,  tha 
season  begins  in  June,  and  is  ended  in  Nov* 
and  our  prisoners  all  affirmed  the  same 
But  ]ierhaps  its  end  may  not  be  alway 
stant,  and  it  might  last  this  year  longe 
usual. 

On  the  27th,  Captain  Mitchel  having  i 
the  clearing  of  his  largest  prize,  she  was  m 
and  set  on  tiro  ;  but  we  still  consisted 
ships,  and  were  fortunate  onoar'i  O  find  tl 
good  sailers  ;  so  that  wo  nev«."  csenaioni 
delay  to  each  other.  Being  now  in  a  rai 
mate,  which  we  had  been  long  disused 
found  it  necessary  to  caulk  the  docks  and  a 
the  Centurion,  to  prevent  the  rain-wateg 
running  into  her. 

On  the  3rd  of  December  we  had  a  view 
island  of  Quito  ;  the  east  end  of  which  the 
from  us  N.N.W.,  four  leagues  distant,  a 
island  of  Quicara  W.N.W.,  at  about  tbt 


distance.  Here  we  struck  ground  with 
fathoms  of  line,  and  found  the  bottom  to  eoi 
grey  Hand,  with  black  specks.  When  we  b 
got  sight  of  the  land,  we  found  the  wind  1 
westerly  ;  and  therefore,  night  coming  < 
thought  it  advisable  to  stand  off  till  morn 
there  arc  said  to  bo  some  shoals  in  the  et 
of  the  channel.  At  six  the  next  monnnj 
Mariato  bore  N.E.&N.,  three  or  four  1 
distant.  In  weathering  this  point,  all  the 
ron,  except  the  Centurion,  were  very  near  i 
the  Gloucester,  being  the  leewardmoat  sta 
forced  to  tack  and  stand  to  the  southward* 
we  lost  sight  of  her.  At  nine,  the  island 
bore  N.W.  by  N.,  four  leagues  distant ;  t 
wind  still  proving  unfavourable, 
to  ply  on  and  off  for  the  succeeding 
hours,  and  were  frequently  taken 
ever,  at  eleven  the  next  morning,  the  wind  1 
settled  in  the  S.S.W.,  and  we  bore  away  1 
S.S.E.  end  of  the  island,  ami  about  th 
afternoon  entered  tlie  Canal  Bueno, 
a  shoal  which  stretches  off  about  two  mil* 
the  south  ]ioint  of  the  island.  This  Canal 
or  Good  Channel,  is  at  least  six  miles  in  or 
and  as  we  had  the  wind  large,  we  kept  in 
depth  of  water,  generally  from  twenty-ei 
thirty-three  fathoms,  and  came  net  within 
and  a  half  distance  of  the  breakers ;  thong! 

Krobabitity,  if  it  had  been  necessary,  we 
are  ventured  much  nearer  without  ineonri 
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least  dinger.  At  seven  in  the  evening  we  came 
to  an  anchor  in  thirty-three  fathoms  muddy 
sound ;  the  south  point  of  the  island  bearing 
&E.  by  &,  a  remarkable  high  part  of  the  island 
W.  by  N.,  and  the  island  Sefaaco  E.  by  N.  Being 
thus  arrived  at  this  island  of  Quibo,  the  aooount 
of  the  plase,  and  of  our  transactions  there  shall 
be  refeired  to  the  ensuing  chapter. 


\  CHAPTER  VIII. 

!    Our  proceedings  at  Quibo,  with  an  account  of  th$  place. 

i  Tra  next  morning,  after  our  coming  to  an 
i  leaker,  an  officer  was  despatched  on-shore  to  dis- 
I  cover  too  watering-place,  who  having  found  it, 
returned  before  noon  ;  and  then  we  sent  the  long- 
best  for  a  load  of  water,  and  at  the  same  time  we 
sighed  and  stood  farther  in  with  our  ships.  At 
two  we  came  again  to  an  anchor  in  twenty-two 
fathoms,  with  a  bottom  of  rough  gravel  intermixed 
with  broken  shells,  the  watering  place  now  bearing 
from  us  N.W.JN.,  only  three  quarters  of  a  mile 


Una  island  of  Quibo  is  extremely  convenient 
for  wooding  and  watering ;  for  the  trees  grow 
dose  to  the  high-water  mark,  and  a  large  rapid 
stream  of  fresh  water  runs  over  the  sandy  beach 
isfeo  the  sea :  so  that  we  were  little  more  than 
too  days  in  laying  in  all  the  wood  and  water  we 
vented.  The  whole  island  is  of  a  very  moderate 
height*  excepting  one  part.  It  consists  of  a  con- 
tented wood  spread  over  the  whole  surface  of  the 
country,  which  preserves  its  verdure  all  the  year 
round.  Amongst  the  other  wood  we  found  there 
ihemdanne  of  cassia  and  a  few  lime  trees.  It 
appeared  singular  to  us  that,  considering  the  cli- 
mate and  the  shelter,  we  should  see  no  other  birds 
there  than  parrots,  parroquets,  and  macaws  ;  in- 
deed of  these  last  there  were  prodigious  flights. 
Next  to  these  birds,  the  animals  we  found  there 
is  most  plenty  were  monkeys  and  guanos,  and 
tease  we  frequently  killed  for  food ;  for  though 
there  were  many  herds  of  deer  upon  the  place, 
yet  the  difficulty  of  penetrating  the  woods  pre- 
vented oar  coming  near  them,  so  that  though  we 
am  then  often,  we  killed  only  two  during  our 
amy.  Our  prisoners  assured  us  that  this  island 
laoandsd  -with  tigers ;  and  we  did  once  discover 
the  print  of  a  tiger's  paw  upon  the  beach,  but  the 
tigers  themselves  we  never  saw.  The  Spaniards, 
too,  informed  us  that  there  was  often  found  in  the 
woods  a  most  mischievous  serpent,  called  the  flying 
stake,  which  they  said  darted  itself  from  the 
boughs  of  trees  on  either  man  or  beast  that  came 
vHeun  its  reach  ;  and  whose  sting  they  believed 
to  be  inevitable  death.  Besides  these  mischievous 
and  animals,  the  sea  hereabouts  is  infested  with 
great  numbers  of  alligators  of  an  extraordinary 
ens  ;  and  we  often  observed  a  large  kind  of  flat- 
ink,  jumping  a  considerable  height  out  of  the 
water,  which  we  supposed  to  be  the  fish  that  is 
aud  frequently  to  destroy  the  pearl  divers,  by 
lisping  them  m  its  fins  as  they  rise  from  the 
oottsai  ;  and  we  were  told  that  the  divers,  for  their 
security,  are  now  always  armed  with  a  sharp  knife, 
which,  when  they  are  entangled,  they  stick  into 
the  belly  of  the  fish,  and  thereby  disengage  them* 
selves  from  its  embraces. 


Whilst  the  ship  continued  here  at  anchor,  the 
commodore,  attended  by  some  of  his  officers,  went 
in  a  boat  to  examine  a  bay  which  lay  to  the  north- 
ward  ;  and  they  afterwards  ranged  all  along  the 
eastern  side  of  the  island.  And  in  the  places  where 
they  put  on  shore  in  the  course  of  this  expedition, 
they  generally  found  the  soil  to  be  extremely  rich, 
and  met  with  great  plenty  of  excellent  water.  In 
particular,  near  the  N.E.  point  of  the  island,  they 
discovered  a  natural  cascade,  which  surpassed,  ar 
they  conceived,  everything  of  this  kind  which 
human  art  or  industry  has  hitherto  produced.  It 
was  a  river  of  transparent  water,  about  forty  yards 
wide,  which  ran  down  a  declivity  of  near  a  hundred 
and  fifty  yards  in  length.  The  channel  it  ran  in 
was  very  irregular  ;  for  it  was  entirely  formed  of 
rock,  both  its  sides  and  bottom  being  made  up  of 
large  detached  blocks  ;  and  by  these  the  course 
of  the  water  was  frequently  interrupted  :  for  in 
some  places  it  ran  sloping  with  a  rapid  but  uni- 
form motion,  while  in  other  parts  it  tumbled  over 
the  ledges  of  rocks  with  a  perpendicular  descent. 
All  the  neighbourhood  of  this  stream  was  a  fine 
wood  ;  and  even  the  huge  masses  of  rock  which 
overhung  the  water,  and  which,  by  their  various 
projections,  formed  the  inequalities  of  the  channel, 
were  covered  with  lofty  forest  trees.  Whilst  the 
commodore,  and  those  who  were  with  him,  were 
attentively  viewing  this  place,  and  were  remark- 
ing the  different  blendings  of  the  water,  the  rocks 
and  the  wood,  there  came  in  sight  (as  it  were 
with  an  intent  still  to  heighten  and  animate  the 
prospect)  a  prodigious  flight  of  macaws,  which 
hovering  over  this  spot,  and  often  wheeling  and 
playing  on  the  wing  about  it,  afforded  a  most 
brilliant  appearance,  by  the  glittering  of  the  sun 
on  their  variegated  plumage ;  so  that  some  of 
the  spectators  cannot  refrain  from  a  kind  of 
transport,  when  they  recount  the  complicated 
beauties  which  occurred  in  this  extraordinary 
waterfall. 

In  this  expedition,  which  the  boat  made  along 
the  eastern  side  of  the  island,  though  they  met 
with  no  inhabitants,  yet  they  saw  many  huts  upon 
the  shore,  and  great  heaps  of  shells  of  fine  mother- 
of-pearl  scattered  up  and  down  in  different  places: 
these  were  the  remains  left  by  the  pearl-fishers 
from  Panama,  who  often  frequent  this  place  in 
the  summer  season  ;  for  the  pearl  oysters,  which 
are  to  be  met  with  everywhere  in  the  bay  of  Pa-    I 
nama,  are  so  plentiful  at  Quibo,  that  by  advancing    ; 
a  very  little  way  into  the  sea,  you  might  stoop    j 
down  and  reach  them  from  the  bottom.     They  are    , 
usually  very  large,  and  out  or  curiosity  we  opened 
some  of  them  with  a  view  of  tasting  them,  but 
we  found  them  extremely  tough  and  unpalatable.    I 
And  having  mentioned  these  oysters  and  the  pearl- 
fishery,  I  must  beg  leave  to  recite  a  few  particu- 
lars relating  thereto. 

The  oysters  most  productive  of  pearls  are  those 
found  in  considerable  depths ;  for  though  what 
are  taken  up  by  wading  near  shore  are  of  the 
same  species,  yet  the  pearls  found  in  them  are 
very  rare  and  very  small.     It  is  said  too  that  the    I 
pearl  partakes  in  some '  degree  of  the  quality  of    : 
the  bottom  on  which  the  oyster  is  found  ;  so  that    : 
if  the  bottom  be  muddy  the  pearl  is  dark  and  ill- 
coloured.  I 

The  taking  up  oysters  from  great  depths  for    i 
the  sake  of  the  pearls  they  contain,  is  a  work  per-    ! 
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formed  by  negro  slaves,  of  which  the  inhabitants 
of  Panama  and  the  neighbouring  coast  formerly 
kept  great  numbers,  which  were  carefully  trained 
to  this  business.  And  these  are  said  not  to  be 
esteemed  complete  divers  till  they  liave  by  de- 
grees been  able  to  protract  their  stay  under  water 
so  long,  that  the  blood  gushes  out  from  their  nose, 
mouth,  and  ears.  And  it  is  the  tradition  of  the 
country,  that  when  this  accident  has  once  befallen 
them,  they  dive  for  the  future  with  much  greater 
facility  than  before  ;  and  they  have  no  apprehen- 
sion either  that  any  inconvenience  can  attend  it, 
the  bleeding  generally  stopping  of  itself,  or  that 
there  is  any  prol>ability  of  their  being  ever  sub- 
ject to  it  a  second  time.  But  to  return  from  this 
digression. 

Though  the  i>earl-oyster,  as  has  been  said,  was 
incapable  of  being  eaten,  yet  the  sea  at  this  place 
furnished  us  with  another  dainty,  in  the  greatest 
plenty  and  perfection  :  this  was  the  turtle,  of 
which  we  took  here  what  quantity  we  pleased. 
There  are  generally  reckoned  four  species  of  tur- 
tle ;  that  is,  the  trunk  turtle,  the  loggerhead,  the 
hawksbill,  and  the  green  turtle.  The  two  first 
are  rank  and  unwholesome  ;  the  hawksbill  (which 
furnishes  the  tortoiseshell)  is  but  indifferent  food, 
though  better  than  the  other  two  ;  but  the  green 
turtle  is  generally  esteemed,  by  the  greatest  part 
of  those  who  are  acquainted  with  its  taste,  to  be 
the  most  delicious  of  all  eatables  ;  and  that  it  is  a 
most  wholesome  food,  we  are  amply  convinced  by 
our  own  experience  :  for  we  fed  on  this  last  spe- 
cies, or  the  green  turtle,  for  near  four  months,  and 
consequently,  had  it  been  in  any  degree  noxious, 
its  ill  effects  could  not  possibly  have  escaped  us. 
At  this  island  we  took  wliat  quantity  wo  pleased 
with  great  facility  ;  for  as  they  are  an  amphibious 
animal,  and  get  on  shore  to  lay  their  eggs,  which 
they  generally  deposit  in  a  large  hole  in  the  sand, 
just  above  the  high- water  mark,  covering  them  up, 
and  leaving  them  to  be  hatched  by  the  heat  of  the 
sun,  we  usually  dispersed  several  of  our  men  along 
the  beach,  whose  business  it  was  to  turn  them  on 
their  backs  when  they  came  to  land  ;  and  the  tur- 
tle being  thereby  prevented  from  getting  away,  we 
carried  them  off  at  our  leisure  :  by  this  means  we 
not  only  secured  a  sufficient  stock  for  the  time  we 
staid  on  the  island,  but  we  took  a  number  of 
them  with  us  to  sea,  which  proved  of  great  service 
both  in  lengthening  out  our  store  of  provision,  and 
in  heartening  the  whole  crew  with  an  almost  con- 
stant supply  of  fresh  and  palatable  food  ;  for  the 
turtle  being  large,  they  generally  weighing  about 
2001bs.  weight  each,  those  we  took  with  us  lasted 
us  near  a  month,  and  by  that  time  we  met  with  a 
fresh  recruit  on  the  coast  of  Mexico,  where  we 
often  saw  them  in  the  heat  of  the  day  floating  in 
great  numbers  on  the  surface  of  the  water  fast 
asleep.  When  we  discovered  them  we  usually  sent 
out  our  boat  with  a  man  in  the  bow,  who  was  a 
dexterous  diver,  and  when  the  boat  came  within 
a  few  yards  of  the  turtle,  the  diver  plunged  into 
the  water,  and  took  care  to  rise  close  upon  it ;  and 
seizing  the  shell  near  the  tail,  and  pressing  down 
the  hinder  parts,  the  turtle,  when  awakened,  began 
to  strike  with  its  claws,  which  motion  supported 
both  it  and  the  diver,  till  the  boat  came  up  and 
took  them  in.  By  this  management  we  never 
wanted  turtle  for  the  succeeding  four  months  in 
which  we  continued  at  sea ;  and  though,  when  at 


Quibo,  we  had  already  been  three  months  on 
board,  without  otherwise  putting  our  feet  on  shore, 
than  in  the  few  days  we  stayed  at  this  island  of 
Quibo,  (except  those  employed  in  the  attack  of 
Paita,)  yet  in  the  whole  seven  months,  from  our 
leaving  Juan  Fernandes  to  our  anchoring  in  the 
harbour  of  Chequetan,  we  buried  no  more  in  the 
whole  squadron  than  two  men  ;  a  most  incontest- 
able proof  that  the  turtle,  on  which  we  fed  for  the 
last  four  months  of  this  term,  was  at  least  innocent, 
if  not  something  more. 

Considering  the  scarcity  of  provisions  on  some 
part  of  the  coast  of  these  seas,  it  appears  wonder- 
ful, that  a  species  of  food  so  very  palatable  and 
salubrious  as  turtle,  and  so  much  abounding  in 
those  parts,  should  be  proscribed  by  the  Spaniards 
as  unwholesome,  and  little  less  than  poisonous. 
Perhaps  the  strange  appearance  of  this  animal 
may  have  been  the  foundation  of  this  ridiculous 
and  superstitious  aversion,  which  is  strongly  rooted 
in  all  the  inhabitants  of  that  coast,  and  of  which 
we  had  many  instances  in  the  course  of  this  navi- 
gation. I  have  already  observed,  that  we  put  our 
Spanish  prisoners  on  shore  at  Paita,  and  that  the 
Gloucester  sent  theirs  to  Manta  ;  but  as  we  had 
taken  in  our  prizes  some  Indian  and  negro  slaves, 
we  did  not  set  these  on  shore  with  their  mas- 
ters, but  continued  them  on  board,  as  our  crews 
were  thin,  to  assist  in  navigating  our  ships.  These 
poor  people  being  {wssessed  with  the  prejudices 
of  the  country  they  came  from,  were  astonished 
at  our  feeding  on  turtle,  and  seemed  fully  per- 
suaded that  it  would  &oon  destroy  us  ;  but  finding 
that  none  of  us  died,  nor  even  suffered  in  our 
health  by  a  continuation  of  this  diet,  they  at  last 
got  so  far  the  better  of  their  aversion,  as  to  be 
persuaded  to  taste  it,  to  which  the  absence  of  all 
other  kinds  of  fresh  provisions  might  not  a  little 
contribute.  However,  it  was  with  great  reluctance, 
and  very  sparingly,  that  they  first  began  to  eat  of 
it :  but  the  relish  improving  upon  them  by  degrees, 
they  at  last  grew  extremely  fond  of  it,  and  pre- 
ferred it  to  every  other  kind  of  food,  and  often 
felicitated  each  other  on  the  happy  experience 
they  had  acquired,  and  the  delicious  and  plentiful 
repasts  it  would  be  always  in  their  power  to  pro- 
cure, when  they  should  again  return  back  to  their 
country.  Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
manner  of  life  of  these  unhappy  wretches,  need  not 
be  told,  that  next  to  large  draughts  of  spirituous 
liquors,  plenty  of  tolerable  food  is  the  greatest  joy 
they  know,  and  consequently  the  discovering  a 
method  which  would  always  supply  them  with 
what  quantity  they  pleased,  of  a  food  more  luxu- 
rious to  the  palate  than  any  their  haughty  lords 
and  masters  could  indulge  in,  was  doubtless  a  cir- 
cumstance which  they  considered  as  the  most  for- 
tunate that  could  befal  them. 

After  this  digression,  which  the  prodigious 
quantity  of  turtle  on  this  island  of  Quibo,  and  the 
store  of  it  we  thence  took  to  sea,  in  some  measure 
led  me  into,  I  shall  now  return  to  our  own  pro- 
ceedings. 

In  three  days*  time  we  had  completed  our  busi- 
ness at  this  place,  and  were  extremely  impatient 
to  put  to  sea,  that  we  might  arrive  time  enough 
on  the  coast  of  Mexico  to  intercept  the  Manila 
galleon.  But  the  wind  being  contrary,  detained 
us  a  night ;  and  the  next  day,  when  we  got  into 
the  offing,  (which  we  did  through  the  same  chan- 
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nel  by  which  we  entered,)  we  were  obliged  to  keep 
hovering  about  the  island,  in  hopes  of  getting  sight 
of  the  Gloucester ;  which,  as  I  have  in  the  last 
chapter  mentioned,  was  separated  from  us  on  our 
first  arrival.  It  was  the  9th  of  December,  in  the 
morning,  when  we  put  to  sea  ;  and  continuing  to 
the  southward  of  the  island,  looking  out  for  the 
Gloucester,  we,  on  the  10th,  at  five  m  the  after- 
noon, discerned  a  small  sail  to  the  northward  of 
us,  to  which  we  save  chase,  and,  coming  up  with 
her,  took  her.  She  proved  to  be  a  barque  from 
Panama,  bound  to  Cheripe,  an  inconsiderable 
village  on  the  continent,  and  was  called  the  Jesu 
Nazareno.  She  had  nothing  on  board  but  some 
oakum,  about  a  ton  of  rock-salt,  and  between  30/., 
and  40/.  in  specie,  most  of  it  consisting  of  small 
nlrer  money,  intended  for  purchasing  a  cargo  of 
provisions  at  Cheripe. 

And  on  occasion  of  this  prize  I  cannot  but 
ibeerve,  for  the  .use  of  .future  cruisers,  that  had 
we  been  in  want  of  provisions,  we  had  by  this 
capture  an  obvious  method  of  supplying  ourselves. 
For  at  Cheripe,  whither  she  was  bound,  there  is  a 
constant  store  of  provisions  prepared  for  the  ves- 
sels who  go  thither,  every  week  from  Panama,  the 
market  of  Panama  being  chiefly  supplied  from 
thence :  so  that  by  putting  a  few  of  our  hands  on 
board  our  prize,  we  might  easily  have  seized  a 
large  store  without  any  hazard,  since  Cheripe  is  a 
place  of  no  strength.  And  as  provisions  are  the 
staple  commodity  of  that  place  and  of  its  neigh- 
bourhood, the  knowledge  of  this  circumstance  may 
be  of  great  use  to  such  cruisers  as  find  their 
provisions  grow  scant,  and  yet  are  desirous  of  con- 
tinuing on  that  coast  as  long  as  possible.  But  to 
return : 

On  the  12th  of  December,  we  were  at  last 
relieved  from  the  perplexity  we  had  suffered  by 
the  separation  of  the  Gloucester  ;  for  on  that  day 
she  joined  us,  and  informed  us  that  in  tacking  to 
the  southward,  on  our  first  arrival,  she  had  sprung 
her  foretop-mast,  which  had  disabled  her  from 
working  to  windward,  and  prevented  her  from 
joining  us  sooner.  And  now  we  scuttled  and  sunk 
the  Jesu  Nazareno,  the  prize  we  took  last ;  and 
having  the  greatest  impatience  to  get  into  a  pro- 
per station  for  the  galleon,  we  stood  all  together 
to  the  westward,  leaving  the  island  of  Quibo  (not- 
withstanding all  the  impediments  we  met  with) 
in  about  nine  days  after  our  first  coming  in  sight 
of  it 


CHAPTER  IX. 

From  Quibo  to  the  coast  of  Mexico, 

Ok  the  12th  of  December  we  stood  from  Quibo 
to  the  westward,  and  the  same  day  the  commodore 
delivered  fresh  instructions  to  the  captains  of  the 
men-of-war,  and  the  commanders  of  our  prizes, 
appointing  them  the  rendezvouses  they  were  to 
make,  and  the  courses  they  were  to  steer,  in  case 
of  a  separation.    And  first,  they  were  directed  to 
use  all  possible  despatch  in  getting  to  the  north- 
ward of  the  harbour  of  Acapulco,  where  they  were 
to  endeavour  to  fall  in  with  the  land,  between  the 
latitudes  of  18  and  19  degrees ;  from  thence,  they 
were  to  beat  up  the  coast  at  eight  or  ten  leagues' 
distance  from  the  shore,  till  they  came  abreast  of 
Gape  Corientes,  in  the  latitude  of  20°  20/.    When 
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they  arrived  there,  they  were  to  continue  cruising 
on  that  station  till  the  14th  of  February ;  and  then 
they  were  to  proceed  to  the  middle  island  of  the 
Tres  Marias,  in  the  latitude  of  21°  25/,  bearing 
from  Cape  Corientes  N.W.  by  N.,  twenty-five 
leagues  distant.  And  if  at  this  island  they  did 
not  meet  the  commodore,  they  were  there  to  re- 
cruit their  wood  and  water,  and  then  to  make  the 
best  of  their  way  to  the  island  of  Macao,  on  the 
coast  of  China.  These  orders  being  distributed 
to  all  the  ships,  we  had  little  doubt  of  arriving 
soon  upon  our  intended  station,  as  we  expected, 
upon  the  increasing  our  offing  from  Quibo,  to  fall 
in  with  the  regular  trade-wind.  But,  to  our  ex- 
treme vexation,  we  were  baffled  for  near  a  month, 
either  with  tempestuous  weather  from  the  western 
quarter,  or  with  dead  calms  and  heavy  rains,  at- 
tended with  a  sultry  air  ;  so  that  it  was  the  25th 
of  December  before  we  got  a  sight  of  the  island 
of  Cocoa,  which  by  our  reckoning  was  only  a  hun- 
dred leagues  from  the  continent ;  and  we  had  the 
mortification  to  make  so  little  way,  that  we  did 
not  lose  sight  of  it  again  in  five  days.  This  island 
we  found  to  be  in  the  latitude  of  5°  20'  north.  It 
has  a  high  hummock  towards  the  western  part, 
which  descends  gradually,  and  at  last  terminates 
in  a  low  point  to  the  eastward.  From  the  island 
of  Cocos  we  stood  W.  by  N.,  and  were  till  the  9th 
of  January  in  running  a  hundred  leagues  more. 
We  had  at  first  flattered  ourselves,  that  the  uncer- 
tain weather  and  western  gales  we  met  with  were 
owing  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  continent,  from 
which,as  we  got  more  distant,  we  expected  every  day 
to  be  relieved,  by  falling  in  with  the  eastern  trade- 
wind  :  but  as  our  hopes  were  so  long  baffled,  and 
our  patience  quite  exhausted,  we  began  at  length 
to  despair  of  succeeding  in  the  great  purpose  we 
had  in  view,  that  of  intercepting  the  Manila  galleon ; 
and  this  produced  a  general  dejection  amongst  us, 
as  we  had  at  first  considered  this  project  as  almost 
infallible,  and  had  indulged  ourselves  in  the  most 
boundless  hopes  of  the  advantages  we  should  thence 
receive.  However,  our  despondency  was  at  last 
somewhat  alleviated,  by  a  favourable  change  of 
the  wind  ;  for  on  the  9th  of  January,  a  gale  for 
the  first  time  sprang  up  from  the  N.E.,  and  on 
this  we  took  the  Carmelo  in  tow,  as  the  Gloucester 
did  the  Carmin,  making  all  the  sail  we  could  to 
improve  the  advantage,  for  we  still  suspected  that 
it  was  only  a  temporary  gale,  which  would  not  last 
long  ;  but  the  next  day  we  had  the  satisfaction  to 
find,  that  the  wind  did  not  only  continue  in  the 
same  quarter,  but  blew  with  so  much  briskness 
and  steadiness,  that  we  now  no  longer  doubted  of 
its  being  the  true  trade-wind.  And  as  we  advanced 
apace  towards  our  station,  our  hopes  began  to 
revive,  and  our  former  despair  by  degrees  gave 
place  to  more  sanguine  prejudices :  for  though 
the  customary  season  of  the  arrival  of  the  galleon 
at  Acapulco  was  already  elapsed,  yet  we  were  by 
this  time  unreasonable  enough  to  flatter  our- 
selves, that  some  accidental  delay  might,  for  our 
advantage,  lengthen  out  her  passage  beyond  its 
usual  limits. 

When  we  got  into  the  trade- wind,  we  found  no 
alteration  in  it  till  the  17th  of  January,  when  we 
were  advanced  to  the  latitude  of  12°  50',  but  on 
that  day  it  shifted  to  the  westward  of  the  north  : 
this  change  we  imputed  to  our  having  hauled  up 
too  soon,  though  we  then  esteemed  ourselves  full 
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seventy  leagues  from  the  coast,  which  plainly 
•hows  that  the  trade-wind  does  not  take  place 
but  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  continent. 
After  this,  the  wind  was  not  to  favourable  to  us 
as  it  liad  been  :  however,  we  still  continued  to 
advance,  and,  on  the  2tith  of  January,  being  then 
to  the  northward  of  Acapuleo,  we  tacked  and 
stood  to  the  eastward,  with  a  view  of  making  the 
land. 

In  the  preceding  fortnight  we  caught  some  turtle 
on  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  several  dolphins, 
bonitos,  and  albicores.  One  day,  as  one  of  the 
•ail-maker's  mates  was  fishing  from  the  end  of  the 
jib-boom,  he  lost  his  hold,  and  dropped  into  the 
am ;  and  the  ship,  which  was  then  going  at  the 
rate  of  six  or  seven  knots,  went  directly  over  him  : 
but  as  we  had  the  Carmelo  iii  tow,  we  instantly 
called  out  to  the  people  on  board  her,  who  threw 
him  over  several  ends  of  ropes,  one  of  which  he 
fortunately  caught  hold  of,  and  twisting  it  round 
his  arm,  they  liauled  him  int:>  the  ship,  without 
his  having  received  any  other  injury  tliau  a  wrench 
in  his  arm,  of  which  he  soon  recovered. 

When,  on  the  26th  of  January,  we  stood  to  the. 
eastward,  we  expected,  by  our  reckonings,  to  have 
fallen  in  with  the  land  on  the  28th  ;  but  though 
the  weather  was  perfectly  clear,  we  had  no  sight 
of  it  at  sunset,  and  therefore  we  continued  on 
our  course,  not  doubting  but  we  should  sec  it  by 
the  next  morning.  About  ten  at  night  we  disco- 
vered a  light  on  the  larboard-bow,  bearing  from 
us  N.N.E.  The  Tryal's  prize,  too,  which  was  about 
a  mile  ahead  of  us,  made  a  signal  at  the  same 
time  for  seeing  a  sail ;  and  as  we  had  none  of  us 
any  doubt  but  what  we  saw  was  a  ship's  light,  we 
were  all  extremely  animated  with  a  Arm  persua- 
sion that  it  was  the  Manila  galleon,  which  had 
been  so  long  the  object  of  our  wishes  :  and  what 
added  to  our  alacrity,  was  our  exjiectation  of 
meeting  with  two  of  them  instead  of  one,  for  we 
took  it  for  granted  tluit  the  light  in  view  was 
carried  in  the  top  of  one  ship  for  a  direction  to  her 
consort.  We  immediately  cast  off  the  Carmelo 
and  pressed  forward  with  all  our  canvas,  making 
a  signal  for  the  Gloucester  to  do  the  same.  Thus 
we  chased  the  light,  keeping  all  our  hands  to  their 
respective  quarters,  under  an  expectation  of  en- 
gaging in  the  next  half  hour,  as  we  sometimes 
conceived  the  chase  to  be  about  a  mile  distant, 
and  at  other  times  to  be  within  reach  of  our  guns  ; 
and  some  on  board  us  positively  averred,  that  be- 
sides the  light,  they  could  plainly  discern  her  soils. 
The  commodore  himself  was  so  fully  persuaded 
that  we  should  be  soon  alongside  of  her,  that  he 
sent  for  his  first  lieutenant,  who  commanded  be- 
tween decks,  and  directed  him  to  see  all  the  great 
guns  loaded  with  two  round-shot  for  the  first 
broadside,  and  after  that  with  one  round-shot  and 
one  grape ;  strictly  charging  him,  at  the  same  time, 
not  to  suffer  a  gun  to  be  fired,  till  he,  the  commo- 
dore, should  give  orders,  whicli  he  informed  the 
lieutenant  would  not  be  till  we  arrived  within  pis- 
tol-shot of  the  enemy.  In  this  constant  and  eager 
attention  we  continued  all  night,  always  presum- 
ing that  another  quarter  of  an  hour  would  bring 
ns  up  with  this  Manila  ship,  whose  wealth,  with 
that  of  her  supposed  consort,  we  now  estimated 
by  round  millions.  But  when  the  morning  broke, 
and  daylight  came  on,  we  were  most  strangely 
and  vexatioualy  disappointed,  by  finding  that  the 


light  which  had  occasioned  all  tins  bastie  and  ex- 
pectancy, was  only  a  fire  on  the  shore.  Indeed 
the  circumstances  of  this  deception  are  so  extra- 
ordinary as  to  bo  scarcely  credible ;  for,  by  our 
run  during  the  night,  and  the  distance  of  the  land 
in  the  morning,  there  was  no  doubt  to  be  ssade 
but  this  fire,  when  we  first  discovered  it,  was 
above  twenty-five  leagues  from  us :  and  yet  I  be- 
lieve there  was  no  person  on  board  who  dirnsteri 
of  its  being  a  ships  light,  or  of  its  bemj 
at  hand.  It  was  indeed  upon  a  very  high 
tain,  and  continued  burning  for  several  days 
wards  ;  it  was  not  a  volcano,  but  rather,  as  I  sup- 
pose, stubble  or  heath  set  on  fire  for  some  purpose 
of  agriculture. 

At  sun-rising,  after  this  mortifying  flclaakm,  we 
found  ourselves  about  nine  leagues  off  the  land, 
which  extended  from  the  N.W.  to  E^N.  On 
this  land  wo  observed  two  remarkable  hummocks, 
such  as  arc  usually  called  paps,  which  bore  north 
from  us  :  these,  a  Spanish  pilot  and  two  Indians, 
who  were  the  only  persons  amongst  us  that  pre- 
tended to  have  traded  in  this  part  of  the  world, 
affirmed  to  be  over  the  harbour  of  Aoapuko. 
Indeed,  we  very  much  doubted  their  knowledge 
of  the  coast ;  for  we  found  these  paps  to  be  in  the 
latitude  of  17°  56',  whereas  those  over  Acapuko 
are  said  to  be  in  17  degrees  only  ;  and  we  after- 
wards found  our  suspicious  of  their  skill  to  be 
well  grounded :  however,  they  were  very  con- 
fident, and  assured  us,  that  the  height  of  the 
mountains  was  itself  an  infallible  mark  of  the 
harbour ;  the  coast,  as  they  pretended  (though 
falsely)  being  generally  low  to  the  eastward  and 
westward  of  it. 

And  now  being  in  the  track  of  the  Manila 
galleon,  it  was  a  great  doubt  with  us  (as  it  was 
near  the  end  of  January)  whether  she  was  or  was 
not  arrived  :  but  examining  our  prisoners  about 
it,  they  assured  us,  that  slie  was  sometimes  known 
to  come  in  after  the  middle  of  February ;  and 
they  endeavoured  to  persuade  us,  that  the  fire  we 
had  seen  on  shore  was  a  proof  that  she  was  as  yet 
at  sea,  it  being  customary,  as  they  said,  to  make 
use  of  these  fires  as  signals  for  her  direction,  when 
she  continued  longer  out  than  ordinary.  On  this 
information,  strengthened  by  our  propensity  to 
believe  them  in  a  matter  which  so  pleasingly 
nattered  our  wishes,  we  resolved  to  cruise  lor  her 
for  some  days  ;  and  we  accordingly  spread  our 
ships  at  the  distance  of  twelve  leagues  from  the 
coast,  in  such  a  manner,  that  it  was  impossible 
she  should  pass  us  unobserved  :  however,  not 
seeing  her  soon,  we  were  at  intervals  inclined  to 
suspect  that  she  had  gained  her  port  already ; 
and  as  we  now  began  to  want  a  harbour  to  refresh 
our  people,  the  uncertainty  of  our  present  situa- 
tion gave  us  great  uneasiness,  and  we  were  very 
solicitous  to  get  some  positive  intelligence,  which 
might  either  set  us  at  liberty  to  consult  our 
necessities,  if  the  galleon  was  arrived,  or  might 
animate  us  to  continue  on  our  present  cruise  with 
cheerfulness,  if  she  was  not.  With  this  view  the 
commodore,  after  examining  our  prisoners  very 
particularly,  resolved  to  send  a  boat,  under  colour 
of  the  night,  into  the  harbour  of  Acapuleo,  to  see 
if  the  Manila  ship  was  there  or  not,  one  of  the 
Indians  being  very  positive  that  this  might  be 
done  without  the  boat  itself  being  discovered.  To 
execute  this  project,  the  barge 
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AW  3th  of  February,  with  a  efficient  crew  and 
two  officers,  who  took  with  them  a  Spanish  pilot, 
and  the  Indian  whohad  insisted  on  the  practicability 
of  this  measure,  and  had  undertaken  to  conduct 
it.  Out  barge  did-not  return  to  us  again  till  the 
eleventh,  when  the  officers  acquainted  Mr.  Anson, 
that,  agreeable  to  our  suspicion,  there  was  nothing 
fike  a  harbour  .in  the  place  where  the  Spanish 
pilots  had  at  first  asserted  Acapulco  to  lie  ;  that 
when  they  had  satisfied  themselves  in  this  par- 
ticalar,  they  steered  to  the  eastward,  in  hopes  of 
itisnuiiiiiig  H,  and  had  coasted  alongshore  thirty- 
two  leagues ;  that  in  this  'whole  range  they  met 
chiefly  with  sandy  beaches  of  a  great  length,  over 
which  the  sea  broke  with  so  much  violence,  that 
it  was  impossible  for"a  boat  to  land  ;  that  at  the 
end  of  their  run  they  could  just  discover  two  paps 
at  a  very  great  distance  to  the  eastward,  which 
from  their  appearanee  and  their  latitude,  they 
eoaehided  to  be  those  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Acapulco  ;  but  that  not  having  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  fresh  water  and  provision  for  their  passage 
timber  and  back  again,  they  were  obliged  to 
return  to  the  commodore,  to  acquaint  him  with 
their  disappointment.  On  this  intelligence  we  all 
ande  sail  to  the  eastward,  in  order  to  get  into  the 
■nghbonrhood  of  that  port,  the  commodore  re- 
solving to  send  the  barge  a  second  time  upon  the 
same  enterprise,  when  we  were  arrived  within  a 
noderate  distance.  And  the  next  day,  which  was 
the  12th  of  February,  we  being  by  that  time  con- 
sissrably  advanced,  the  barge  was  again  dis- 
patched, and  particular  instructions  given  to  the 
sneers  to  preserve  themselves  from  being  seen 
from  the  shore.  On  the  thirteenth  we  espied  a  high 
had  to  the  eastward,  which  we  first  imagined  to 
be  that  orvr  the  harbour  of  Acapulco  ;  but  we 
afterwards  found  that  it  was  the  high  land  of 
Scguateneio,  where  there  is  a  small  harbour,  of 
vaieh  we  shall  have  occasion  to  make  more  ample 
lamtion  hereafter. 

And  now,  having  waited  six  days  without  any 
Bflws  of  our  barge,  we  began  to  be  uneasy  for 
her  safety ;  but,  on  the  seventh  day,  that  is, 
on  the  19th  of  February,  she  returned.  The 
sneers!  informed  the  commodore,  that  they  had 
discovered  the  harbour  of  Acapulco,  which 
they  esteemed  to  bear  from  us  E.S.E.,  at  least 
tfty  leagues  distant :  that  on  the  17th,  about  two 
in  the  morning,  they  were  got  within  the  island 
4hat  lies  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  and  yet 
aetther  the  Spanish  pilot,  nor  the  Indian,  who 
were  with  them,  could  give  them  any  information 
where  they  then  were  ;  but  that  while  they  were 
lying  upon  their  oars  in  suspense  what  to  do, 
being  ignorant  that  they  were  then  at  the  very 
place  they  sought  for,  they  discerned  a  small 
light  upon  the  surface  of  the  water,  on  which  they 
instantly  plied  their  paddles,  and  moving  as  silently 
as  possible  towards  it,  they  found  it  to  be  in  a  fish- 
ing canoe, which  they  surprised,  with  three  negroes 
that  belonged  to  it.  It  seems  the  negroes  at  first 
attempted  to  jump  overboard  ;  and  being  so  near 
the  land,  they  would  easily  have  swum  on  shore  ; 
but  they  were  prevented  by  presenting  a  piece  at 
them,  on  which  they  readily  submitted,  and  wen 
taken  into  the  barge.  The  officers  further  added, 
that  they  had  immediately  turned  the  canon  adrift 
against  the  face  of  a  rock,  where  it  would  inevi- 
tably be  dashed  to  pieces  by  the  fury  of  the  sea. 


This  they  did  to  deceive  those  who  perhaps  might 
be  sent  from  the  town  to  search  after  the  canoe  ; 
for  upon  seeing  several  pieces  of  a  wreck,  they 
would  immediately  conclude  that  the  people  on 
board  her  had  been  drowned,  and  would  have  no 
suspicion  of  their  having  fallen  into  our  hands. 
When  the  crew  of  the  barge  had  taken  this  pre- 
caution, they  exerted  their  utmost  strength  in 
pulling  out  to  sea,  and  by  dawn  of  day  had  gained 
such  an  offing,  as  rendered  it  impossible  for  them 
to  be  seen  from  the  coast. 

And  now  having  gotten  the  three  negroes  in 
our  possession,  who  were  not  ignorant  of  the 
transactions  at  Acapulco,  we  were  soon  satisfied 
about  the  most  material  points  which  had  long 
kept  us  in  suspense :  and  on  examination  we 
found,  that  we  were  indeed  disappointed  in  our 
expectation  of  intercepting  the  galleon  before  her 
arrival  at  Acapulco  ;  but  we  learnt  other  circum- 
stances which  still  revived  our  hopes,  and  which, 
we  then  conceived,  would  more  than  balance  the 
opportunity  we  had  already  lost ;  for  though  our 
negro  prisoners  informed  us  that  the  galleon 
arrived  at  Acapulco  on  our  9th  of  January,  which 
was  about  twenty  days  before  we  fell  in  with  this 
coast,  yet  they  at  the  same  time  told  us,  that  the 
galleon  had  delivered  her  cargo,  and  was  taking 
in  water  and  provisions  for  her  return,  and  that 
the  viceroy  of  Mexico  had,  by  proclamation,  fixed 
her  departure  from  Acapulco  to  the  14th  of 
March,  N.  S.  This  last  news  was  most  joyfully 
received  by  us,  as  we  had  no  doubt  but  she  must 
certainly  fall  into  our  hands,  and  as  it  was  much 
more  eligible  to  seize  her  on  her  return,  than  it 
would  have  been  to  have  taken  her  before  her 
arrival,  as  the  specie  for  which  she  had  sold  her 
cargo,  and  which  she  would  now  have  on  board, 
would  be  prodigiously  more  to  be  esteemed  by  us 
than  the  cargo  itself ;  great  part  of  which  would 
have  perished  on  our  hands,  and  no  part  of  it 
could  nave  been  disposed  of  by  us  at  so  advan- 
tageous a  mart  as  Acapulco. 

Thus  we  were  a  second  time  engaged  in  an 
eager  expectation  of  meeting  with  this  Manila 
ship,  which,  by  the  feme  of  its  wealth,  we  had 
been  taught  to  consider  as  the  most  desirable 
prize  that  was  to  be  met  with  in  any  part  of  the 
globe.  As  all  our  future  projects  will  be  in  some 
sort  regulated  with  a  view  to  the  possession  of 
this  celebrated  galleon,  and  as  the  commerce  wh^ch 
is  carried  on  by  means  of  these  vessels  between 
the  city  of  Manila  and  the  port  of  Acapulco  is 
perhaps  the  most  valuable,  in  proportion  to  its 
quantity,  of  any  in  the  known  world,  I  shall  en- 
deavour, in  the  ensuing  chapter,  to  give  as  distinct 
an  account  as  I  can  of  all  the  particulars  relating 
thereto,  both  as  it  is  a  matter  m  which  I  conceive 
the  public  to  be  in  some  degree  interested,  and  as 
1  natter  myself,  that  from  the  materials  which 
have  fallen  into  my  hands,  I  am  enabled  to  describe 
it  with  more  distinctness  than  has  hitherto  been 
done,  at  least  in  our  language. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


An  account  of  the  commerce  carried  on  between  the  dig  of 
Manila  on  the  island  of  Luconia,  and  the  port  o/Aca- 
pulco  on  the  coast  of  Mexico. 

About  the  end  of  the  15th  century,  and  the 
beginning  of  the  16th,  the  discovery  of  new 
countries  and  of  new  branches  of  commerce  was 
the  reigning  passion  of  several  of  the  European 
princes.  But  those  who  engaged  most  deeply 
and  fortunately  in  these  pursuits  were  the  kings 
of  Spam  aud  Portugal ;  the  first  of  these  having 
1  discovered  the  immense  and  opulent  continent  of 
)  America  and  its  adjacent  islands,  whilst  the  other, 
by  doubling  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  had  opened 
to  his  fleets  a  passage  to  the  southern  coast  of 
Asia,  usually  called  the  East  Indies,  and  by  his 
settlements  in  that  part  of  the  globe  became  ]K>s- 
sesscd  of  many  of  the  manufactures  and  natural 
productions  with  which  it  abounded,  and  which, 
for  some  ages,  had  been  the  wonder  and  delight 
of  the  more  polished  and  luxurious  part  of  man- 
kind. 

In  the  mean  time,  these  two  nations  of  Spain 
and  Portugal,  who  were  thus  prosecuting  the  same 
views,  though  in  different  quarters  of  the  world, 
grew  extremely  jealous  of  each  other,  and  became 
apprehensive  of  mutual  encroachments,  and  there- 
fore, to  quiet  their  jealousies,  and  to  enable  them 
with  more  tranquillity  to  pursue  the  propagation 
of  the  catholic  faith  in  these  distant  countries, 
(thev  having  both  of  them  given  distinguished 
marks  of  their  zeal  for  their  mother  church,  by 
their  butchery  of  innocent  pagans,)  Pope  Alexander 
VI.  granted  to  the  Spanish  crown  the  property 
and  dominion  of  all  places  either  already  dis- 
covered, or  that  should  be  discovered,  a  hundred 
leagues  to  the  westward  of  the  islands  of  Azores, 
leaving  all  the  unknown  countries  to  the  eastward 
of  this  limit,  to  the  industry  aud  future  disquisition 
of  the  Portuguese :  and  this  boundary  being  after- 
wards removed  two  hundred  and  fifty  leagues 
more  to  the  westward,  by  the  agreement  of  both 
nations,  it  was  imagined  that  by  this  regulation  all 
the  seeds  of  future  contests  were  suppressed. 
For  the  Spaniards  presumed,  that  the  Portuguese 
would  be  hereby  prevented  from  meddling  with 
their  colonies  in  America  :  and  the  Portuguese 
supposed  that  their  East  Indian  settlements,  and 
particularly  the  Spice  Islands,  which  they  had 
then  newly  discovered,  were  secured  from  any 
future  attempts  of  the  Spanish  nation. 

But  it  seems  that  the  infallibility  of  the  holy 
father  had,  on  this  occasion,  deserted  him,  and 
for  want  of  being  more  conversant  in  geography, 
he  had  not  foreseen  that  the  Spaniards,  by  pushing 
their  discoveries  to  the  west,  and  the  Portuguese 
to  the  east,  might  at  last  meet  with  each  other, 
and  be  again  embroiled  ;  as  it  actually  happened 
within  a  few  years  afterwards.  For  Frederick 
Magellan,  who  was  an  officer  in  the  king  of  Por- 
tugal's service,  having  received  some  disgust  from 
that  court,  either  by  the  defalcation  of  his  pay,  or 
by  having  his  parts,  as  he  conceived,  too  cheaply 
considered,  he  entered  into  the  service  of  the  king 
of  Spain  ;  and  being,  as  it  appears,  a  man  of 
ability,  h->  was  very  desirous  of  signalizing  his 
talents  by  some  enterprise,  which  might  prove 
extremely  vexatious  to  his  former  masters,  and 


might  teach  them  to  estimate  his  worth  by  the 
greatness  of  the  mischief  he  brought  upon  them ; 
this  being  the  most  obvious  and  natural  turn  of 
all  fugitives,  and  more  especially  of  those  who, 
being  really  men  of  capacity,  have  quitted  their 
country  by  reason  of  the  small  account  that  has 
been  made  of  them.  Magellan,  in  pursuance  of 
these  vindictive  views,  knowing  that  the  Por- 
tuguese court  considered  their  possession  of  the 
Spice  Islands  as  their  most  important  acquisition 
in  the  East  Indies,  resolved  with  himself  to  in- 
stigate the  court  of  Spain  to  an  enterprise  which, 
by  still  pushing  their  discoveries,  would  give  them 
a  right  to  interfere  both  in  the  property  and 
commerce  of  those  renowned  Portuguese  settle 
ments  ;  and  the  king  of  Spain  approving  of  this 
project,  Magellan,  in  the  year  1519,  set  sail  from 
the  port  of  Seville,  in  order  to  carry  this  enterprise 
into  execution.  He  had  with  him  a  considerable 
force,  consisting  of  five  ships  and  two  hundred 
and  thirty-four  men,  with  which  be  stood  for  the 
coast  of  South  America,  and  ranging  along  the 
shore,  he  at  last,  towards  the  end  of  October, 
1520,  had  the  good  fortune  to  discover  those 
straits,  which  have  since  been  denominated  from 
him,  and  which  opened  him  a  passage  into  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  And  this  first  part  ofbis  scheme 
being  thus  happily  accomplished,  he,  after  some 
stay  on  the  coast  of  Peru,  set  sail  again  to  the 
westward,  with  a  view  of  falling  in  with  the  Spies 
Islands.  I  n  this  extensive  run  he  first  discovered 
the  Ladrones  or  Marian  Islands  ;  and  continuing 
on  his  course,  he  at  length  reached  the  Philippine 
Inlands,  which  are  the  most  eastern  part  of  Asia, 
where,  venturing  on  shore  in  a  hostile  manner, 
and  skirmishing  with  the  Indians,  he  was  slain. 

By  the  death  of  Magellan,  the  original  project 
of  securing  some  of  the  Spice  Islands  was  defeated  ; 
for  those  who  were  left  in  command  contented 
themselves  with  ranging  through  them,  and  pur- 
e-having some  spices  from  the  natives ;  after  which 
they  returned  home  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
being  the  first  ships  which  had  ever  surrounded 
this  terraqueous  globe ;  and  thereby  demonstrated, 
by  a  palpable  experiment  obvious  to  the  grossest 
and  most  vulgar  capacity,  the  reality  of  its  long 
disputed  spherical  figure. 

But  though  Spain  did  not  hereby  acquire  the 
projKTty  of  any  of  the  Spice  Islands,  yet  the  dis- 
covery made  in  this  expedition  of  the  Philippine 
Islands  was  thought  too  considerable  to  be  neg- 
lected ;  for  these  were  not  far  distant  from  those 
places  which  produced  spices,  and  were  very  well 
situated  for  the  Chinese  trade,  and  for  the  com- 
merce of  other  parts  of  India  ;  and,  therefore,  a  i 
communication  was  soon  established  and  carefullr 
supported  between  these  islands  and  the  Spanish 
colonies  on  the  coast  of  Peru  :  so  that  the  city  of 
Manila  (which  was  built  on  the  island  of  Luconia, 
the  chief  of  the  Philippines)  soon  became  the 
mart  for  all  Indian  commodities,  which  were 
bought  up  by  the  inhabitants,  and  were  annually 
sent  to  the  South  Seas  to  be  there  vended  on  their 
account ;  and  the  returns  of  this  commerce  to 
Manila,  being  principally  made  in  silver,  the  place 
by  degrees  grew  extremely  opulent  and  consi- 
derable, and  its  trade  so  far  increased  as  to  engage 
the  attention  of  the  court  of  Spain,  and  to  be 
frequently  controlled  and  regulated  by  royal 
edicts. 
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In  the  infancy  of  this  trade,  it  was  carried  on 
from  the  port  of  Callao  to  the  city  of  Manila,  in 
which  voyage  the  trade- wind  continually  favoured 
them  ;  so  that  notwithstanding  these  places  were 
distant  between  three  and  four  thousand  leagues, 
yet  the  voyage  was  often  made  in  little  more  than 
two  months :  but  then  the  return  from  Manila 
«as  extremely  troublesome  and  tedious,  and  is 
sid  to  have  sometimes  taken  them  up  above  a 
twelvemonth,  which,  if  they  pretended  to  ply  up 
within  the  limits  of  the  trade-wind,  is  not  at  all 
to  be  wondered  at ;  and  it  is  asserted  that,  in  their 
first  voyages,  they  were  so  imprudent  and  unskil- 
ful as  to  attempt  this  course.  However,  that  route 
was  soon  hud  aside,  by  the  advice,  as  it  is  said, 
of  a  Jesuit,  who  persuaded  them  to  steer  to  the 
northward  till  they  got  clear  of  the  trade-winds, 
and  then,  by  the  favour  of  the  westerly  winds, 
which  generally  prevail  in  high  latitudes,  to 
stretch  away  for  the  coast  of  California.  This  has 
been  the  practice  for  at  least  a  hundred  and  sixty 
years  past:  for  Sir  Thomas  Cavendish,  in  the 
fear  1586,  engaged,  off  the  south  end  of  California, 
a  vessel  bound  from  Manila  to  the  American 
coast.  And  it  was  in  compliance  with  this  new 
pom  of  navigation,  and  to  shorten  the  run  both 
backwards  and  forwards,  that  the  staple  of  this 
commerce  to  and  from  Manila  was  removed  from 
Callao,  on  the  coast  of  Peru,  to  the  port  of 
Aeapuleo  on  the  coast  of  Mexico,  where  it  con- 
tinues fixed  at  this  time. 

Such  was  the  commencement,  and  such  were 
the  early  regulations,  of  this  commerce  ;  but  its 
pteauit  condition  being  a  much  more  interesting 
■abject,  I  must  beg  leave  to  dwell  longer  on  this 
head,  and  to  be  indulged  in  a  more  particular 
narration,  beginning  with  a  description  of  the 
Wand  of  Luconia,  and  of  the  port  and  bay  of 
Manila. 

The  island  of  Luconia,  though  situated  in  the 
ktitode  of  15  degrees  north,  is  esteemed  to  be  in 
general  extremely  healthy,  and  the  water  that  is 
found  upon  it  is  said  to  be  the  best  in  the  world ; 
H  Produces  all  the  fruits  of  the  warm  climates, 
mi  abounds  in  a  most  excellent  breed  of  horses, 
"opposed  to  be  carried  thither  first  from  Spain  : 
it  is  very- well  situated  for  the  Indian  and  Chinese 
trade ;  and  the  bay  and  port  of  Manila,  which 
lies  on  its  western  side,  is  perhaps  the  most  re- 
markable on  the  whole  globe,  the  bay  being  a 
lane  circular  basin,  near  ten  leagues  in  diameter, 
<na  great  part  of  it  entirely  land-locked.    On  the 
east  side  of  this  bay  stands  the  city  of  Manila, 
which  m  very  large  and  populous ;  and  which,  at 
the  beginning  of  this  war,  was   only  an  open 
place,  its  principal  defence  consisting  in  a  small 
fort,  which  was  in  great  measure  surrounded  on 
tverv  side  by  houses ;  but  they  have  lately  made 
considerable  additions  to  its  fortifications,  though 
I  have  not  yet  learnt  in  what  manner.    The  port, 
peculiar  to  the  city,  is  called  Cabite,  and  lies  near 
two  leagues  to  the  southward ;  and  in  this  port 
all  the  ships  employed  in  the  Aeapuleo  trade  are 
usually  stationed. 

^  The  city  of  Manila  itself  is  in  a  very  healthy 
aitaation,is  well  watered,  and  is  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  a  very  fruitful  and  plentiful  country  ;  but 
as  the  principal  business  of  this  place  is  its  trade 
to  Aeapuleo,  it  lies  under  some  disadvantage  from 
the  difficulty  there  is  in  getting  to  sea  to  the  east- 


ward :  for  the  passage  is  among  islands  and 
through  channels  where  the  Spaniards,  by  reason 
of  their  unskilfulness  in  marine  affairs,  waste  much 
time,  and  are  often  in  great  danger. 

The  trade  carried  on  from  this  place  to  China 
and  different  parts  of  India,  is  principally  for  such 
commodities  as  are  intended  to  supply  the  king- 
doms of  Mexico  and  Peru.  These  are  spices,  all 
sorts  of  Chinese  silks  and  manufactures ;  parti- 
cularly silk  stockings,  of  which  I  have  heard  that 
no  less  than  fifty  thousand  pair  were  the  usual 
number  shipped  on  board  the  annual  ship  ;  vast 
quantities  of  Indian  stuffs,  as  calicoes  and  chintz, 
which  are  much  worn  in  America,  together  with 
other  minuter  articles,  as  goldsmiths" work,  &c., 
which  is  principally  done  at  the  city  of  Manila 
itself  by  the  Chinese  ;  for  it  is  said  there  are  at 
least  twenty  thousand  Chinese  who  constantly  re- 
side there,  either  as  servants,  manufacturers,  or 
brokers.  All  these  different  commodities  are 
collected  at  Manila,  thence  to  be  transported 
annually  in  one  or  more  ships,  to  the  port  of 
Aeapuleo,  in  the  kingdom  of  Mexico. 

But  this  trade  to  Aeapuleo  is  not  laid  open  to 
all  the  inhabitants  of  Manila,  but  is  confined  by 
very  particular  regulations,  somewhat  analogous 
to  those  by  which  the  trade  of  the  register-ships 
from  Cadiz  to  the  West  Indies  is  restrained.  The 
ships  employed  herein  are  found  by  the  king  of 
Spain,  who  pays  the  officers  and  crews  ;  and  the 
tonnage  is  divided  into  a  certain  number  of  bales, 
all  of  the  same  size  ;  these  are  distributed  amongst 
the  convents  at  Manila,  but  principally  to  the 
Jesuits,  as  a  donation  for  the  support  of  their 
mission  for  the  propagation  of  the  catholic  faith ; 
and  these  convents  have  hereby  a  right  to  embark 
such  a  quantity  of  goods  on  board  the  Manila 
ship,  as  the  tonnage  of  their  bales  amounts  to  ; 
or  if  they  choose  not  to  be  concerned  in  trade 
themselves,  they  have  the  power  of  selling  this 
privilege  to  others  ;  and  as  the  merchants  to 
whom  they  grant  their  shares  are  often  unpro- 
vided of  a  stock,  it  is  usual  for  the  convents  to 
lend  them  considerable  sums  of  money  on  bot- 
tomry. 

The  trade  is,  by  the  royal  edicts,  limited  to  a 
certain  value,  which  the  annual  cargo  ought  not 
to  exceed.  Some  Spanish  manuscripts  I  have 
seen,  mention  this  limitation  to  be  600,000  dollars ; 
but  the  annual  cargo  does  certainly  surpass  this 
sum;  and  though  it  may  be  difficult  to  fix  its 
exact  value,  yet,  from  many  comparisons,  I  con- 
clude, that  the  return  cannot  be  greatly  short  of 
three  millions  of  dollars. 

It  is  sufficiently  obvious  that  the  greatest  part 
of  the  treasure,  returned  from  Aeapuleo  to  Manila, 
does  not  remain  in  that  place,  but  is  again  dis- 
persed into  different  parts  of  India.  And  as  all 
European  nations  have  generally  esteemed  it  good 
policy  to  keep  their  American  settlements  in  an 
immediate  dependence  on  their  mother  country, 
without  permitting  them  to  carry  on  directly  any 
gainful  traffic  with  other  powers,  these  considera- 
tions have  occasioned  many  remonstrances  to  be 
presented  to  the  court  of  Spain  against  the  Indian 
trade,  hereby  allowed  to  the  kingdom  of  Peru  and 
Mexico  ;  it  having  been  urged,  that  the  silk  ma- 
nufactures of  Valencia  and  other  parts  of  Spain 
are  hereby  greatly  prejudiced,  and  the  linens  car- 
ried from  Cadiz  are  much  injured  in  their  sale ; 
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suicc  the  Chinese  silks  coming  almost  directly  to 
Acapulco,  can  be  afforded  much  cheaper  there 
than  any  European  manufactures  of  equal  good- 
ness ;  and  the  cottons  from  the  Coromandel  coast 
make  the  European  linens  almost  useless.  So  that 
the  Manila  trade  renders  Ixith  Mexico  and  Peru 
loss  dependent  u]K>n  Spain  for  a  supply  of  their 
necessities  than  they  ought  to  be  ;  and  exhausts 
those  countries  of  a  considerable  quantity  of  silver, 
the  greatest  part  of  which,  wen*  this  trade  pro- 
hibited, would  centre  in  Spain,  either  in  payment 
for  Spanish  commodities,  or  in  gains  to  the  Spanish 
mereliant;  whereas  now  the  only  advantage  which 
arises  from  it  is,  the  enriching  the  Jesuits  and  a 
few  particular  persons  besides,  at  the  other  ex- 
tremity of  the  world.  These  arguments  did  so 
far  influence  Don  Joseph  Patinho,  who  was  then 
prime  minister,  but  an  enemy  to  the  Jesuits,  that 
about  the  year  172.5,  he  had  resolved  to  abolish 
this  trade,  and  to  have  permitted  no  Indian  com- 
modities to  be  introduced  into  any  of  the  Spanish 
ports  in  the  West  Indies,  but  what  were  carried 
there  in  the  register  ships  from  Europe.  But 
the  powerful  intrigues  of  the  Jesuits  prevented 
this  regulation  from  taking  place. 

This  trade  from  Manila  to  Acapulco  and  back 
again,  is  usually  carried  on  in  one  or  at  most  two 
annual  ships,  which  set  sail  from  Manila  about 
July,  and  arrive  at  Acapulco  in  the  December, 
January,  or  February  following,  and  having  then* 
disposed  of  their  effects,  return  for  Manila  some- 
time in  March,  where  they  generally  arrive  in 
June  ;  so  that  the  whole  voyage  takes  up  very 
near  an  entire  year ;  for  this  reason,  though  there 
is  often  no  more  than  one  ship  employed  at  a 
time,  yet  there  is  always  one  ready  for  the  sea 
when  the  other  arrives  ;  and,  therefore,  the  com- 
merce at  Manila  are  provided  with  three  or  four 
stout  ships,  that,  in  case  of  any  accident,  the 
trade  may  not  be  suspended.  The  largest  of  these 
shifis,  whose  name  I  have  not  learnt,  is  described 
as  little  less  than  one  of  our  first-rate  men-of-war, 
and  indeed  she  must  be  of  au  enormous  size,  for 
it  is  known  that  when  she  was  employed  with 
other  ships  from  tlu>  same  port,  to  cruise  for  our 
China  trade,  she  had  no  less  than  twelve  hundred 
men  on  l>oard.  Their  other  ships,  though  far 
inferior  in  bulk  to  this,  are  yet  stout  large  ves- 
sels, of  the  burthen  of  twelve  hundred  tons  and 
upwards,  and  usually  carry  from  three  hundred 
and  fifty  to  six  hundred  liunds,  passengers  in- 
cluded, with  fifty  odd  guns.  As  these  are  all 
king's  ships,  commissioned  and  paid  by  him,  there 
is  usually  one  of  the  captains,  who  is  styled  the 
general,  and  who  carries  the  royal  standard  of 
Spain  at  the  main-top  gallant  mast-head,  as  we 
sliall  more  particularly  observe  hereafter. 

And  now,  having  described  the  port  of  Manila 
and  the  shipping  they  employ,  it  is  necessary  to 
give  a  more  circumstantial  detail  of  their  navi- 
gation. The  ship  liaving  received  her  cargo  on 
board,  and  being  fitted  for  the  sea,  generally 
weighs  from  the  mole  of  Cabite  about  the  middle 
of  July,  taking  the  advantage  of  the  westerly 
monsoon,  which  then  sets  in,  to  carry  them  to 
sea.  It  appears  tliat  the  getting  through  the 
Boccadero  to  the  eastward  must  be  a  trouble- 
some navigation,  and,  in  fact,  it  is  sometimes  the 
end  of  August  before  they  get  clear  of  the  land. 
When  they  have  got  through  this  passage,  and 


are  clear  of  the  islands,  they  stand  to  the  north- 
ward of  the  east,  in  order  to  get  into  the  I  ■Hindu 
of  30  odd  degrees,  where  they  expect  to  meat 
with  westerly  winds,  before  which  they  ran  away 
for  the  coast  of  California.  It  is  most  remerk- 
able  that,  by  the  concurrent  testimony  of  all  the 
Spanish  navigators,  mere  is  not  one  port,  nor  eves 
a  tolerable  road,  as  yet  found  out  betwixt  the 
Philippine  Islands  and  the  coast  of  Qdifonk 
and  Mexico  ;  so  that  from  the  time  the  MsaQa 
ship  first  loses  sight  of  land,  she  never  lets  go  her 
anchor  till  she  arrives  on  the  coast  of  Calimi  isa, 
and  very  often  not  till  she  gets  to  to  southernmost 
extremity  ;  and,  therefore,  as  this  voyage  is  rarely 
of  less  tlian  six  months'  continuance,  and  the  sHs 
is  deep  laden  with  merchandise  and  crowded  wan 
people,  it  may  appear  wonderful  how  they  can  h» 
supplied  with  a  stock  of  fresh  water  for  so  bag 
a  time  ;  and  indeed  their  method  of 
it  is  extremely  singular,  and  deserves  a  rery ; 
ticular  recital. 

It  is  well  known  to  those  who  are 
with  the  Spanish  customs  in  the  South  Sens,  that 
their  water  is  preserved  on  ship-board,  not  hi 
casks,  but  in  earthen  jars,  which  in  some  sort 


resemble  the  large  oil  jars  we  often  see  in  Euiuau. 
When  the  Manila  ship  first  puts  to  sea,  they  take 
on  l>oard  a  much  greater  quantity  of  water  tana 
can  be  stowed  between  decks  ;  and  the  jars  whim 
contain  it  are  hung  all  about  the  shrouds  and  stays, 
so  as  to  exhibit  at  a  distance  a  very  odd  aasear* 
ance.  And  though  it  is  one  convenience  of  their 
jars  tliat  they  are  much  more  manageable  tham 
casks,  and  are  liable  to  no  leakage,  nnlias  they 
are  broken,  yet  it  is  sufficiently  obvious  that  a 
six,  or  even  a  three  months'  store  of  water  esaU 
never  be  stowed  in  a  ship  so  loaded,  by  any  ma- 
nagement whatsoever  ;  and  therefore  without  bosh 
other  supply,  this  navigation  could  not  he  per- 
formed. A  supply,  indeed,  they  lure;  hut  die 
reliance  upon  it  seems  at  first  sight  so  i  liuily 
precarious,  tliat  it  is  wonderful  such  numsen 
should  risk  the  perishing  by  the  most  dreadful 
of  all  deaths,  on  the  expectation  of  so  msml  a 
circumstance.  In  short,  their  only  method  of 
recruiting  their  water  is  by  the  rains,  which  they 
meet  with  between  the  latitudes  of  30°  and  40s 
north,  and  which  they  are  always  prepared  to 
catch.  For  this  purpose  they  take  to  sea  whs 
them  a  great  number  of  mats,  which  they  pbee 
slopingly  against  the  gunwale,  whenever  the  ran 
descends  ;  these  mats  extend  from  one  end  of  the 
ship  to  the  other  ;  and  their  lower  edges  rest  on 
a  large  split  bamboo,  so  that  all  the  water  whim 
falls  on  the  mats  drains  into  the  bamboo,  and  by 
this,  as  a  trough,  is  conveyed  into  a  jar ;  and  mis 
method  of  supplying  their  water,  however  acci- 
dental and  extraordinary  it  may  at  first  sight 
appear,  has  never  been  known  to  fail  them ;  so 
that  it  is  common  for  them,  when  their  voyage  if 
a  little  longer  than  usual,  to  fill  all  their  water- 
jars  several  times  over. 

However,  though  their  dint  re  sens  for  fram 
water  are  much  short  of  what  might  be  expected 
in  so  tedious  a  navigation,  yet  there  are  other  in- 
conveniences generally  attendant  upon  a  long  con- 
tinuance at  sea,  from  which  they  are  not  exempted. 
The  principal  of  these  is  the  scurvy,  which  some 
times  rages  with  extreme  violence,  and  dsstiwyt 
great  numbers  of  the  people  ;  hot  at  other 
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to  Aeapulco  (of  which  alone   I 
be  here  understood  to  speak)  is  performed 

■MB  KNBs 

length  of  time  employed  in  this  passage, 
h  beyond  what  usually  occurs  in  any  other 
ion,  is  perhaps  in  part  to  be  imputed  to 
totence  and  unskilfumess  of  the  Spanish 
and  to  an  unnecessary  degree  of  caution 
Deem  for  so  rich  a  vessel ;  for  it  is  said 
sy  never  set  their  main-sail  in  the  night, 
an  tie  by  wmceosoarily.  And  indeed  the 
nans  given  to  their  captains  (which  I  have 
teem  to  have  been  drawn  up  by  such  as 
aore  apprehensive  of  too  strong  a  gale, 
■wearable,  than  of  the  inconveniences  and 
*y  attending  a  lingering  and  tedious  voyage ; 
oaptain  is  particularly  ordered  to  make 
■age  in  the  latitude  of  thirty  degrees,  if 
9 ;  and  to  be  extremely  careful  to  stand  no 
to  the  northward  than  is  absolutely  neees- 
t  the  getting  a  westerly  wind.  This,  ae- 
jto  our  conceptions,  appears  to  be  a  very 
restriction ;  since  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted, 
Am  the  higher  latitudes  the  westerly  winds 
■sli  steadier  and  brisker  than  in  the  kti- 
r  thirty  degrees ;  so  that  the  whole  conduct 
navigation  seems  liable  to  very  great  esn- 
Fot  if,  instead  ef  steering  E.N.E.  into  the 
i  ef  thirty  odd  degrees,  they  at  first  stood 
or  even  still  more  northerly,  into  the  lati- 
'  forty  or  forty-five  degrees,  in  part  of  which 
the  trade-winds  would  greatly  assist  them, 
ft  nat  but  by  this  management  they  might 
■ably  contract  their  voyage,  and  perhaps 
n  ft  in  half  the  time  which  is  now  allotted 
i  for  in  the  journals  I  have  seen  of  these 
s,  it  appears,  that  they  are  often  a  month 
weeks  after  their  laying  the  land,  before 
st  into  the  latitude  of  thirty  degrees ; 
a,  with  a  more  northerly  course,  it  might 
be-  done  in  a  fourth  part  of  the  time  ;  and 
bey  were  once  well  advanced  to  the  north- 
tbe  westerly  winds  would  soon  blow  them 
>  the  coast  of  California,  and  they  would 
reby  freed  from  the  other  embarrassments 
th  they  are  now  subjected,  only  at  the  ex- 
h?  a  rough  sea  and  a  stiff  gale.  And  this  is 
rely  matter  of  speculation  ;  for  I  am  credi- 
oraied  that,  about  the  year  1721,  a  French 
y  nursumg  this  course,  ran  from  the  coast 
sa  to  the  valley  of  Vanderas,  on  the  coast 
lieo,  in  less  than  fifty  days.  But  it  was 
■tthis  ship,  notwithstanding  the  shortness 
passage,  snffered  prodigiously  by  the  scurvy, 
•he  had  only  four  or  five  of  her  crew  left 
ha  arrived  in  America, 
ewer,  I  shall  descant  no  longer  on  the  pro- 
r  af  performing  this  voyage  in  a  much  shorter 
sat  shall  content  myself  with  reciting  the 
leeurreneee  of  the  present  navigation.  The 
ship  having  stood  so  for  to  the  northward 
nest  with  a  westerly  wind,  stretches  away 
in  the  same  latitude  for  the  coast  of  Cali- 
And  when  she  has  run  into  the  longitude 
rty-eix  degrees  from  Cape  Espiritu  Santo, 
nerally  meets  with  a  plant  floating  on  the 
rich,  being  called  porta  by  the  Spaniards, 
esume,  a  species  of  sea-lcek.  On  the  sight 
plant  they  esteem  themselves  sufficiently 
m  Galifonuan  shore,  and  immediately  stand 


to  the  southward ;  and  they  rely  so  much  on  this 
circumstance,  that  on  the  first  discovery  of  the 
plant  the  whole  ship's  company  chant  a  solemn 
Te  D*umf  esteeming  the  difficulties  and  hasards 
of  their  pannage  to  bo  now  at  an  end  ;  and  they 
constantly  correct  their  longitude  thereby,  without 
ever  coming  within  sight  of  land.  After  foiling  in 
with  these  siohs,  as  they  denominate  them,  they 
steer  to  the  southward,  without  endeavouring  to 
foil  in  with  the  coast,  till  they  have  run  into  a 
lower  latitude  ;  for  as  there  arc  many  islands  and 
some  shoals  adjacent  to  California,  the  extreme 
caution  of  the  Spanish  navigators  makes  them  very 
apprehensive  of  being  engaged  with  the  land  ; 
however,  when  they  draw  near  its  southern  extre- 
mity, they  venture  to  haul  in,  both  for  the  sake  of 
making  Gape  St.  Lucas  to  ascertain  their  reckon- 
ing, and  also  to  receive  intelligence  from  the  Indian 
inhabitants,  whether  or  no  there  are  any  enemies 
on  the  coast ;  and  this  last  circumstance,  which  is 
a  particular  article  in  the  captain's  instructions, 
makes  it  necessary  to  mention  the  late  proceedings 
of  the  Jesuits  amongst  the  Californian  Indians. 

Since  the  first  discovery  of  California,  there 
have  been  various  wandering  missionaries  who 
have  visited  it  at  different  times,  though  to  little 
purpose ;  but  of  late  years  the  Jesuits,  encouraged 
and  supported  by  a  large  donation  from  the  Mar- 
quis de  Valero,  a  most  munificent  bigot,  have 
fixed  themselves  upon  the  place,  and  have  estab- 
lished a  very  considerable  mission.  Their  princi- 
pal settlement  lies  just  within  Gape  St.  Lucas, 
where  they  have  collected  a  great  number  of  sa- 
vages, and  have  endeavoured  to  inure  them  to 
agriculture  and  other  mechanic  arts.  And  their 
efforts  have  not  been  altogether  ineffectual ;  for 
they  have  planted  vines  at  their  settlements  with 
very  good  success,  so  that  they  already  make  a 
considerable  quantity  of  wine,  resembling  in 
flavour  the  inferior  sort  of  Madeira,  which  begins 
to  be  esteemed  in  the  neighbouring  kingdom  of 
Mexico. 

The  Jesuits,  then,  being  thus  firmly  rooted  on 
California,  they  have  already  extended  xtheir  ju- 
risdiction quite  across  the  country  from  sea  to 
sea,  and  are  endeavouring  to  spread  their  influence 
farther  to  the  northward  ;  with  which  view  they 
have  made  several  expeditions  up  the  gulf  between 
California  and  Mexico,  in  order  to  discover  the 
nature  of  the  adjacent  countries,  all  which  they 
hope  hereafter  to  bring  under  their  power.  And 
bung  thus  occupied  in  advancing  the  interests  of 
their  society,  it  is  no  wonder  if  some  share  of  at- 
tention IB  engaged  about  the  security  of  the  Manila 
ship,  in  which  their  convents  at  Manila  are  so 
deeply  concerned.  For  this  purpose  there  are 
refreshments,  as  fruits,  wine,  water,  &c.,  con- 
stantly kept  in  readiness  for  her ;  and  there  is 
besides  care  taken,  at  Cape  St  Lucas,  to  look  out 
for  any  ship  of  the  enemy,  which  might  be  cruising 
there  to  intercept  her ;  this  being  a  station  where 
she  is  constantly  expected,  and  where  she  has 
been  often  waited  for  and  fought  with,  though 
generally  with  little  success.  In  consequence  then 
of  the  measures  mutually  settled  between  the  Jesuits 
of  Manila  and  their  brethren  at  California,  the 
oaptain  of  the  galleon  is  ordered  to  foil  in  with  the 
land  to  the  northward  of  Cape  St  Lucas,  where 
the  inhabitants  are  directed,  on  sight  of  the  vessel, 
to  make  the  proper  signals  with  fires ;  and  on 
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discovering  these  fires,  the  captain  is  to  send 
his  launch  on  shore  with  twenty  men,  well 
armed,  who  are  to  carry  with  them  the  letters 
from  the  convents  at  Manila  to  the  Californian 
missionaries,  and  are  to  bring  back  the  refresh- 
ments which  will  be  prepared  for  them,  and 
likewise  intelligence  whether  or  no  there  are  any 
enemies  on  the  coast.  And  if  the  captain  finds, 
from  the  account  which  is  sent  him,  that  he  has 
nothing  to  fear,  he  is  directed  to  proceed  for 
Cape  St.  Lucas,  and  thence  to  Cape  Corientes, 
after  which  he  is  to  coast  it  along  for  the  port  of 
Aoapulco. 

Tne  most  usual  time  of  .the  arrival  of  the  galleon 
at  Acapulco  is  towards  the  middle  of  January  ;  but 
this  navigation  is  so  uncertain,  that  she  sometimes 
gets  in  a  month  sooner,  and  at  other  times  has 
been  detained  at  sea  above  a  month  longer.  The 
port  of  Acapulco  is  by  much  the  securest  and  finest 
in  all  the  northern  parts  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  ; 
being,  as  it  were,  a  basin  surrounded  by  very  high 
mountains.  But  the  town  is  a  most  wretched 
place,  and  extremely  unhealthy,  for  the  air  about 
it  is  so  pent  up  by  the  hills,  that  it  has  scarcely 
any  circulation.  The  place  is,  besides,  destitute 
of  fresh  water,  except  what  is  brought  from  a 
considerable  distance ;  and  is  in  all  respects  so 
inconvenient,  that,  except  at  the  time  of  the  mart, 
whilst  the  Manila  galleon  is  in  the  port,  it  is  almost 
deserted. 

When  the  galleon  arrives  in  this  port,  she  is 
generally  moored  on  its  western  side,  and  her 
cargo  is  delivered  with  all  possible  expedition. 
And  now  the  town  of  Acapulco,  from  almost  a 
solitude,  is  immediately  thronged  with  merchants 
from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  of  Mexico.  The 
cargo  being  landed  and  disposed  of,  the  silver  and 
the  goods  intended  for  Manila  are  taken  on  board, 
together  with  provisions  and  water,  and  the  ship 
prepares  to  put  to  sea  with  the  utmost  expedition. 
There  is  indeed  no  time  to  be  lost ;  for  it  is  an 
express  order  to  the  captain  to  be  out  of  the  port 
of  Acapulco,  on  his  return,  before  the  first  day  of 
April,  N.  S. 

And  having  mentioned  the  goods  intended  for 
Manila,  I  must  observe,  that  the  principal  return 
is  always  made  in  silver,  and,  consequently,  the 
rest  of  the  cargo  is  but  of  little  account ;  the  other 
articles,  besides  the  silver,  being  some  cochineal 
|  and  a  few  sweetmeats,  the  produce  of  the  Ame- 
rican settlements,  together  with  European  milli- 
nery ware  for  the  women  at  Manila,  and  some 
Spanish  wines,  such  as  tent  and  sherry,  which  are 
intended  for  the  use  of  their  priests  in  the  admi- 
nistration of  the  sacrament. 

And  this  difference  in  the  cargo  of  the  ship  to 
and  from  Manila,  occasions  a  very  remarkable 
variety  in  the  manner  of  equipping  the  ship  for 
these  two  different  voyages.  For  the  galleon,  when 
she  sets  sail  from  Manila,  being  deep  laden  with  a 
variety  of  bulky  goods,  she  has  not  the  conve- 
nience of  mounting  her  lower  tier  of  guns,  but 
carries  them  in  her  hold  till  she  draws  near  Cape 
St.  Lucas,  and  is  apprehensive  of  an  enemy.  Her 
hands  too  are  as  few  as  is  consistent  with  the 
safety  of  the  ship,. that  she  may  be  less  pestered 
with  the  stowage  of  provisions.  But  on  her  re- 
turn from  Acapulco,  as  her  cargo  lies  in  less 
room,  her  lower  tier  is  (or  ought  to  be)  always 
mounted  before  she  leaves  the  port,  and  her  crew 


is  augmented  with  a  supply  of  sailors,  and  with 
one  or  two  companies  of  foot,  which  are  intended 
to  reinforce  the  garrison  at  Manila.  And  there 
being,  besides,  many  merchants  who  take  their  pas- 
sage to  Manila  on  board  the  galleon,  her  whole 
number  of  hands  on  her  return  is  usually  little 
short  of  six  hundred,  all  which  are  easily  pro- 
vided for  by  reason  of  the  small  stowage  necessary 
for  the  silver. 

The  galleon  being  thus  fitted  for  her  return,  the 
captain,  on  leaving  the  port  of  Acapulco,  steers  for 
the  latitude  of  13°  or  14°,  and  runs  on  that  paral- 
lel till  he  gets  sight  of  the  island  of  Guam,  one  of 
the  Ladrones.  In  this  run  the  captain  is  particu- 
larly directed  to  be  careful  of  the  shoals  of  St 
Bartholomew,  and  of  the  island  of  Gasparieo.  He 
is  also  told  in  his  instructions  that,  to  prevent 
his  passing  the  Ladrones  in  the  dark,  there  art 
orders  given  that,  through  all  the  month  of  June, 
fires  shall  be  lighted  every  night  on  the  highest 
part  of  Guam  and  Rota,  and  kept  in  till  tot 
morning. 

At  Guam  there  is  a  small  Spanish  garrison,  (as 
will  be  more  particularly  mentioned  hereafter,) 
purposely  intended  to  secure  that  place  for  the  re- 
freshment of  the  galleon,  and  to  yield  her  all  tfct 
assistance  in  their  power.  However,  the  danger 
of  the  road  at  Guam  is  so  great,  that  though  tot 
galleon  is  ordered  to  call  there,  yet  she  rarely  stays 
above  a  day  or  two,  but  getting  her  water  and  re- 
freshments on  board  as  soon  as  possible,  she  steen 


away  directly  for  Cape  Espiritu  Santo,  on  the  island 
of  Samal.  Here  the  captain  is  again  ordered  to  look 
out  for  signals  ;  and  he  is  told,  that  sentinels  will 
be  posted  not  only  on  that  cape,  but  likewise  m 
Catauduanas,  Butusan,  Birriborongo,  and  on  the 
island  of  Batan.  These  sentinels  are  instructed 
to  make  a  fire  when  they  discover  the  ship,  whks 
the  captain  is  carefully  to  observe :  for  if,  after 
this  first  fire  is  extinguished,  he  perceives  that 
four  or  more  are  lighted  up  again,  he  is  then  t» 
conclude  that  there  are  enemies  on  the  coast;  and 
on  this  he  is  immediately  to  endeavour  to  speak 
with  the  sentinel  on  shore,  and  to  procure  non 
him  more  particular  intelligence  of  their  fores, 
and  of  the  station  they  cruise  in :  pursuant  to 
which,  he  is  to  regulate  his  conduct,  and  to  en- 
deavour to  sain  some  secure  port  amongst  thost 
islands,  without  coming  in  sight  of  the  eneny; 
and  iu  case  he  should  be  discovered  when  in  port 
and  should  be  apprehensive  of  an  attack,  he  ift 
then  to  land  his  treasure,  and  to  take  some  of  ail 
artillery  on  shore  for  its  defence,  not  neglecting  to 
send  frequent  and  particular  accounts  to  the  city 
of  Manila  of  all  that  passes.  But  if;  after  the 
first  fire  on  shore,  the  captain  observes  that  two 
others  only  are.  made  by  the  sentinels,  he  is  then 
to  conclude,  that  there  is  nothing  to  fear ;  and  ht 
is  to  pursue  his  course  without  interruption,  and 
to  make  the  best  of  his  way  to  the  port  of  Cabite, 
which  is  the  port  to  the  city  of  Manila,  and  tht 
constant  station  for  all  the  ships  employed  in  this 
commerce  to  Acapulco. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

Tube  qf  ike  port  qf  Acapulco  for  the  Manila 
ship. 

n  already  mentioned,  in  the  ninth  chapter, 
e  return  of  our  barge  from  the  port  of 
so,  where  she  had  surprised  three  negro 
en,  gave  us  inexpressible  satisfaction,  as 
nt  from  our  prisoners  that  the  galleon  was 
reparing  to  put  to  sea,  and  that  her  de- 
was  fixed,  by  an  edict  of  the  viceroy  of 
,  to  the  14th  of  March,  N.S.,  that  is,  to  the 
[arch  according  to  our  reckoning. 
fc  related  to  wis  Manila  ship  being  the 
to  which  we  were  most  attentive,  it  was 
rily  the  first  article  of  our  examination  ; 
ing  satisfied  ourselves  upon  this  head,  wc 
idulged  our  curiosity  in  inquiring  after 
wws  ;  when  the  prisoners  informed  us 
jt  had  received  intelligence  at  Acapulco  of 
ing  plundered  and  burnt  the  town  of  Paita; 
4  on  this  occasion  the  governor  of  Acapulco 
gmented  the  fortifications  of  the  place,  and 
en  several  precautions  to  prevent  us  from 
our  way  into  the  harbour  ;  that,  in  parti- 
te had  placed  a  guard  on  the  island  which 
lie  harbour's  mouth,  and  that  this  guard 
en  withdrawn  but  two  nights  before  the 
of  our  barge  :  so  that  had  the  barge  sue- 
in  her  first  attempt,  or  had  she  arrived  at 
4  the  second  time  two  days  sooner,  she 
sarcely  have  avoided  being  seized  on,  or  if 
I  escaped,  it  must  have  been  with  the  loss 
Teatest  part  of  her  crew,  as  she  would  have 
ider  the  fire  of  the  guard  before  she  had 
her  danger. 

withdrawing  of  this  guard  was  a  circura- 
that  greatly  encouraged  us,  as  it  seemed  to 
Irate,  not  only  that  the  enemy  had  not  as 
xnrered  us,  but  likewise  that  they  had  now 
Mr  apprehensions  of  our  visiting  their  coast 
the  prisoners  assured  us  that  they  had  no 
]ge  of  our  being  in  those  seas,  and  that  they 
refore  nattered  themselves  that,  in  the  long 
I  since  our  taking  of  Paita,  we  had  steered 
•  course.  But  we  did  not  consider  the 
of  these  negro  prisoners  as  so  authentic  a 
f  our  being  hitherto  concealed,  as  the  with- 
l  of  the  guard  from  the  harbour's  mouth  ; 
,  being  the  action  of  the  governor,  was  of 
mente  the  most  convincing,  as  he  might  be 
id  to  have  intelligence  with  which  the  rest 
^habitants  were  unacquainted. 
fied,  therefore,  that  we  were  undiscovered, 
i  the  time  was  fixed  for  the  departure  of 
eon  from  Acapulco,  we  made  all  necessary 
itions,  and  waited  with  the  utmost  impa- 
inr  the  important  day.  As  this  was  the  3d  of 
and  it  was  the  19th  of  February  when  the 
returned  and  brought  us  our  intelligence, 
imodore  resolved  to  continue  the  greatest 
the  intermediate  time  on  his  present  sta- 
the  westward  of  Acapulco,  conceiving  that 
situation  there  would  be  less  danger  of  his 
teen  from  the  shore,  which  was  the  only 
stance  that  could  deprive  us  of  the  immense 
e  on  which  we  had  at  present  so  eagerly 
ir  thoughts.  During  this  interval  we  were 
ed  in  scrubbing  and  cleansing  our  ships' 


bottoms,  in  bringing  them  into  their  most  advan- 
tageous trim,  and  in  regulating  the  orders,  signals, 
and  stations,  to  be  observed  when  we  should  arrive 
off  Acapulco,  and  the  time  of  the  departure  of  the 
galleon  should  draw  nigh. 

And  now,  on  the  first  of  March,  we  made  the 
high  lands,  usually  called  the  paps,  over  Acapulco, 
and  got  with  all  possible  expedition  into  the  situa- 
tion prescribed  by  the  Commodore's  orders.  The 
distribution  of  our  squadron  on  this  occasion,  both 
for  the  intercepting  the  galleon  and  for  the  avoid- 
ing a  discovery  from  the  shore,  was  so  very  judi- 
cious, that  it  well  merits  to  be  distinctly  described. 
The  order  of  it  was  thus  : 

The  Centurion  brought  the  paps  over  the  harbour 
to  bear  N.N.E.,  at  fifteen  leagues'  distance,  which 
was  a  sufficient  offing  to  prevent  our  being  seen 
by  the  enemy.  To  the  westward  of  the  Centurion 
there  was  stationed  the  Carmelo,  and  to  the  east- 
ward were  the  Tryal  prize,  the  Gloucester,  and 
the  Carmin.  These  were  all  ranged  in  a  circular 
line,  and  each  ship  was  three  leagues  distant  from 
the  next ;  so  that  the  Carmelo  and  the  Carmin, 
which  were  the  two  extremes,  were  twelve  leagues* 
distance  from  each  other:  and  as  the  galleon 
could  without  doubt  be  discerned  at  six  leagues' 
distance  from  either  extremity,  the  whole  sweep 
of  our  squadron,  within  which  nothing  could  pass 
undiscovered,  was  at  least  twenty-four  leagues  in 
extent ;  and  yet  we  were  so  connected  by  our  sig- 
nals, as  to  be  easily  and  speedily  informed  of  what 
was  seen  in  any  part  of  the  line  :  and  to  render 
this  disposition  still  more  complete,  and  to  prevent 
even  the  possibility  of  the  galleon's  escaping  us  in 
the  night,  the  two  cutters  belonging  to  the  Cen- 
turion and  the  Gloucester  were  both  manned  and 
sent  in  shore,  and  were  ordered  to  lie  all  day  at 
the  distance  of  four  or  five  leagues  from  the  en- 
trance of  the  port,  where,  by  reason  of  their  smali- 
ness,  they  could  not  possibly  be  discovered  ;  but 
in  the  night  they  were  directed  to  stand  nearer  to 
the  harbour's  mouth,  and  as  the  light  of  the  morn- 
ing came  on,  they  were  to  return  back  again  to 
their  day-posts.  When  the  cutters  should  first 
discover  the  Manila  ship,  one  of  them  was  ordered 
to  return  to  the  squadron,  and  to  make  a  signal 
whether  the  galleon  stood  to  the  eastward  or  to 
the  westward,  whilst  the  other  was  to  follow  the 
galleon  at  a  distance,  and,  if  it  grew  dark,  was  to 
direct  the  squadron  in  their  chase  by  showing  false 
fires. 

Besides  the  care  we  had  taken  to  prevent  the 
galleon  from  passing  by  us  unobserved,  we  had 
not  been  inattentive  to  the  means  of  engaging  her 
to  advantage  when  we  came  up  with  her :  for,  con- 
sidering the  thinness  of  our  hands,  and  the  vaunt- 
ing accounts  given  by  the  Spaniards  of  her  size, 
her  guns,  and  her  strength,  this  was  a  considera- 
tion not  to  be  neglected.  As  we  supposed  that 
none  of  our  ships  but  the  Centurion  and  the  Glou- 
cester were  capable  of  lying  alongside  of  her,  we 
took  on  board  the  Centurion  all  the  hands  belong- 
ing to  the  Carmelo  and  the  Carmin,  except  what 
were  just  sufficient  to  navigate  those  ships  ;  and 
Captain  Saunders  was  ordered  to  send  from  the 
Tryal  prize  ten  Englishmen,  and  as  many  negroes, 
to  reinforce  the  crew  of  the  Gloucester :  and  for 
the  encouragement  of  our  negroes,  of  which  we 
had  a  considerable  number  on  board,  we  promised 
them  that  on  their  good  behaviour  they  should  all 
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have  their  freedom  ;  and  as  they  had  been  almost 
every  «lay  trained  to  the  management  of  tlio  great 
guns  for  the  two  preceding  montlis,  they  were 
very  well  qualified  to  bo  of  service  to  us ;  and 
from  their  hopes  of  lilrerty,  and  in  return  for  the 
usage  they  liad  met  with  amongst  us,  they  seemed 
disposed  to  exert  themselves  to  the  utmost  of  their 
power. 

And  now  being  thus  prepared  for  the  reception 
of  the  galleon,  wo  expected  with  the  utmost  im- 
patience the  so  often  mentioned  3d  of  March,  the 
day  fixed  for  her  departure.  And  on  that  day  wo 
were  all  of  us  most  eagerly  engaged  in  looking  out 
towards  Acupulco  ;  and  wo  were  so  strangely  pre- 
possessed with  the  certainty  of  our  intelligence, 
and  with  an  asHarunco  of  her  coining  out  of  port, 
that  some  or  other  on  board  us  were  constantly 
imagining  tiiat  they  discovered  one  of  our  cutters 
returning  with  a  signal.  But,  to  our  extreme 
vexation,  both  this  day  and  the  succeeding  night 
passed  over  without  any  news  of  the  galleon.  How- 
ever we  did  not  yet  despair,  but  were  all  heartily 
disposed  to  flatter  ourselves  that  some  unforeseen 
accident  had  intervened,  which  might  have  put  off 
her  departure  for  a  few  days  ;  and  suggestions  of 
this  kind  occurred  in  plenty,  as  we  knew  that  the 
time  fixed  by  the  viceroy  for  her  sailing,  was  often 
prolonged  on  the  petition  of  the  merchants  of 
Mexico.  Tims  we  kept  up  our  hopes,  and  did  not 
abate  of  our  vigilance  ;  uud  as  the  7th  of  March 
was  Sunday,  the  lieginning  of  Passion-week,  which 
is  observed  by  the  papists  with  great  strictness 
and  a  total  cessation  from  all  kinds  of  lalsmr,  so 
that  no  ship  is  permitted  to  stir  out  of  port  during 
the  whole  week,  this  quieted  our  apprehensions 
for  some  days,  and  disposed  us  not  to  expect  the 
galleon  till  the  week  following.  On  tho  Friday  in 
this  week  our  cutters  returned  to  us,  and  the 
officers  on  board  them  were  very  confident  tliat 
the  galleon  was  still  in  port,  for  that  she  could  not 
possibly  have  come  out  but  they  must  have  seen 
nor.  On  the  Monday  morning  succeeding  Pas- 
sion-week, that  is,  on  the  I  Tith  of  March,  the  cut- 
ters were  again  despatched  to  their  old  station, 
and  our  hopes  were  once  more  indulged  in  as 
sanguine  prepossessions  as  before  ;  but  in  a  week's 
time  our  cugcrncss  was  greatly  abated,  and  a 
general  dejection  and  desfiondcncy  took  place  in 
its  room.  It  is  true  there  wcro  some  few  amongst 
us  who  still  kept  up  their  spirits,  and  were  very 
ingenious  in  finding  out  reasons  to  satisfy  them- 
selves that  the  disapfiointmciit  we  had  hitherto 
met  with  had  only  been  occasioned  by  a  casual 
delay  of  the  galleon,  which  a  few  days  would  re- 
move, and  not  by  a  total  suspension  of  her  de- 
parture for  the  whole  season.  But  these  specu- 
lations were  not  relished  by  the  generality  of  our 
people,  for  they  were  |>crsuaded  that  the  enemy 
had  by  some  accident  discovered  our  beting  upon 
the  coast,  and  liad  therefore  laid  an  embargo  on 
the  galloon  till  the  next  year.  And  indeed  this 
persuasion  was  hut  too  well  founded,  for  we  after- 
wards jearnt  that  our  barge,  when  stmt  on  tlie 
discovery  of  tho  port  of  Acapulco,  had  been  seen 
from  the  shorn,  and  that  this  circumstance  (no 
embarkations  but  canoes  ever  frequenting  that 
coast)  was  to  them  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  neigh- 
ljourhood  of  our  Hquadron  ;  on  which  they  stopped 
the  galleon  till  tho  succeeding  year. 

The  commodore  himself,  though  he  declared  not 


his  opinion,  was  yet  in  his  own  thoughts  very  ap- 
prehensive tliat  we  were  discovered,  and  that  the 
dejwirture  of  the  galleon  was  pot  off ;  and  he  had, 
in  consequence  of  this  opinion,  formed  a  plan  lor 
possessing  himself  of  Acapulco ;  for  he  had  no 
doubt  but  the  treasure  as  yet  remained  in  the  town, 
even  though  tho  orders  for  tho  despatching  of  tho 
galleon  were  countermanded.  Indeed  the  place 
was  too  well  defended  to  be  carried  by  an  open 
attempt ;  for,  besides  the  garrison  and  the  crew  of 
the  galleon,  there  were  in  it  at  least  a  thousand 
men,  well  armed,  who  had  marched  thither  ai 
guards  to  the  treasure,  when  it  was  brought  down 
from  the  city  of  Mexico  ;  for  the  roads  thereabouts, 
are  so  much  infested,  either  by  independent  TBrJTMt 
or  fugitives,  that  the  Spaniards  never  trust  the 
silver  without  an  armed  force  to  protect  it.  And 
l>csidea,  had  the  strength  of  the  place  been  km 
considerable,  and  such  as  might  have  appeared 
not  superior  to  the  efforts  of  our  squadron,  yet  a 
declared  attack  would  have  prevented  us  from 
receiving  any  advantages  from  its  so  cocas  ;  sums, 
upon  the  first  discovery  of  our  squadron,  all  the 
treasure  would  liavo  been  ordered  into  the  country, 
and  in  a  few  hours  would  have  been  out  of  our 
reach  ;  so  tliat  our  conquest  would  liave  beenontyr 
a  desolate  town,  where  we  should  have  found 
nothiug  tliat  could  liave  been  of  tho  least 
quencc  to  us. 

For  these  rtTasons,  the  surprisel  of  the  place ' 
the  only  method  that  could  at  all  answer  o 
|M»e  ;  and,  therefore,  tlto  maimer  in  which  Mr. 
Anson  proposed  to  conduct  this  enterprise  was, 
by  setting  sail  with  the  squadron  in  tho  evering 
time  enough  to  arrive  at  tlie  port  in  the  night ; 
and  as  there  is  no  danger  on  that  coast,  he  would 
liave  stood  boldly  for  tlie  harbour's  mouth,  when 
he  expected  to  arrive,  and  might  perhaps  have 
entered  it  before  the  Spaniards  were  acquainted 
with  his  designs.  As  noon  as  he  had  run  into  tht 
harbour,  he  intended  to  liave  pushed  two  hundred 
of  his  men  on  shore  in  his  boats,  wlio  were  imme- 
diately to  attempt  the  fort ;  whilst  he,  the  esm- 
modoro,  with  his  ships,  was  employed  in  firing 
upon  the  town,  and  the  other  batteries.  And  them 
different  operations,  which  would  have  been 'ex- 
ecuted with  great  regularity,  could  hardly  have 
failed  of  succeeding  against  au  enemy,  who  would 
have  been  prevented  by  the  suddenness  of  tht 
attack,  and  by  tho  want  of  daylight,  from  concert* 
ing  any  measures  for  their  defence ;  so  that  ft 
was  extremely  probable  that  we  should  have 
carried  the  fort  bv  storm  ;  and  then  the  other 
hatteritw,  being  open  behind,  must  liave  been  soon 
abandoned  ;  alter  which,  tlie  town,  and  its  inha- 
bitants, and  all  the  treasure,  must  necessarily  have 
fallen  into  our  liauda,  for  tlie  place  is  so  cooped 
up  with  mountains,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to 
escape  out  of  it,  but  by  tho  great  road, 
passes  under  the  fort.  This  was  tho  project 
the  commodore  had  settled  in  general  in 
thoughts  ;  but  when  he  began  to  inquire  into 
circumstances  us  were  necessary  to  be  considered 
in  order  to  regnlatc  the  particulars  of  its  oxoos 
tion,  lie  found  then;  was  a  difficulty,  which,  being 
insuperable,  occasioned  the  enterprise  to  be  laid 
aside :  for  on  examining  tlie  prisoners  about  the 
winds  which  prevail  near  the  shore,  ho  learned 
(and  it  was  afterwards  confirmed  by  the  officers 
of  our  ratters)  that   nearer  in-shore  there 
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tdead  calm  for  the  greatest  part  of  the 
nd  that  towards  morning,  when  a  gale 
m,  it  constantly  blew  off  the  land ;  so  that 
ing  sail  from  our  present  station  in  the 
,  and  arriving  at  Acapuloo  before  day- 
is  impossible. 

loheme,  as  has  been  aaid,  was  formed  by 
ntodore  upon  a  supposition  that  the  galleon 
lined  till  the  next  year ;  but  as  this  was  a 
if  opinion  only,  and  not  founded  on  intel- 
wad  there  was  a  possibility  that  she  might 
to  sea  in  a  short  time,  the  commodore 
it  prudent  to  continue  his  cruise  upon  this 
as  lone  as  the  necessary  attention  to  his 
*?-  wood  and  water,  and  to  the  convenient 
or  his  future  passage  to  China,  would  give 
re  ;  and,  therefore,  as  tho  cutters  had  been 
to  remain  before  Acapulco  till  the  23d  of 
the  squadron  did  not  change  its  position 
day  ;  when  the  cutters  not  appearing,  we 
some  pain  for  them,  apprehending  they 
are  suffered  either  from  the  enemy  or  the 
• ;  but  we  were  relieved  from  our  concern 
ct  morning,  when  we  discovered  them, 
at  a  great  distance,  and  to  the  leeward  of 
kdron.  We  bore  down  to  them  and  took 
p,  and  were  informed  by  them,  that,  con* 
•  to  their  orders,  they  had  left  their  station 
before,  without  having  seen  anything  of 
bob  ;  and  we  found  that  the  reason  of  their 
o  far  to  the  leeward  of  us  was  a  strong 
,  which  had  driven  the  whole  squadron  to 

here  it  is  necessary  to  mention  mat,  by 
•Jon  which  was  afterwards  received,  it 
id  that  this  prolongation  of  our  cruise  was 
ususVtit  measure,  and  afforded  us  no  con- 
es- ehance  of  seizing  the  treasure,  on  which 
so  long  fixed  our  thoughts.  For  it  seems, 
le  embargo  was  laid  on  the  galleon,  as  is 
Mentioned,  the  persons  principally  inter- 
,  the  cargo  sent  several  expresses  to  Mexico 
fee*  she  might  still  be  permitted  to  depart, 
they  knew,  by  the  accounts  sent  from  Paita, 
i  had  not  more  than  three  hundred  men  in 
y  insisted  that  there  was  nothing  to  be 
i;  for  that  the  galleon  (carrying 
i  as  many  hands  as  our  whole  squadron) 
be  greatly  an  overmatch  for  us.     And 

the  viceroy  was   inflexible,  yet,  on  the 
i  of  their  representation,  she  was  kept  ready 

sea  for  near  three  weeks  after  the  first 
sme  to  detain  her. 

e  we  had  taken  up  the  cutters,  all  the  ships 
joined,  the  commodore  made  a  signal  to 
nth  their  commanders ;  and  upon  inquiry 
■  stock  of  fresh  water  remaining  on  board 
•dram,  it  was  found  to  be  so  very  slender, 
r  were  under  a  necessity  of  quitting  our 
to  utucme  a  fresh  supply  ;  and  consulting 
■no  was  tiie  most  proper  for  this  purpose, 
s^ieud,  that  the  harbour  of  Soguataneo  or 
tan,  being  the  nearest  to  us,  was  on  that 
.  the  most  eligible  ;  and  it  was  therefore 
sseiy  woulied  to  make  the  best  of  our  way 
.  And  that,  even  while  we  were  recruiting 
a*}  we  might  net  totally  abandon  our  views 
be  galleon;  which,  perhaps  upon  certain 
see  at  our  being  employed  at  Chequetan, 
to  atip  out  to  sea*  our  cutter*  under 


the  command  of  Mr.  Hughes,  the  lieutenant  of  tho 
Tryal  prize,  was  ordered  to  cruise  off  the  port  of 
Acapulco  for  twenty-four  days ;  that  if  the  galleon 
should  set  sail  in  that  interval,  we  might  be 
speedily  informed  of  it  In  pursuance  of  these 
resolutions,  we  endeavoured  to  ply  to  the  westward 
to  gain  our  intended  port ;  but  were  often  inter- 
rupted in  our  progress  by  calms  and  adverse 
currents.  In  these  intervals  we  employed  our- 
selves in  taking  out  the  most  valuable  part  of  the 
cargoes  of  the  Garmclo  and  Carmin  prizes,  which 
two  ships  we  intended  to  destroy  as  soon  as  we 
had  tolerably  cleared  them. 

By  the  first  of  April  we  were  so  far  advanced 
towards  Seguataneo,  that  we  thought  it  expedient 
to  send  out  two  boats,  that  they  might  range 
along  the  coast  and  discover  the  watering-place  ; 
they  were  gone  some  days,  and  our  water  being 
now  very  short,  it  was  a  particular  felicity  to 
us  that  we  met  with  daily  supplies  of  turtle,  for 
had  we  been  entirely  confined  to  salt  provi- 
sions, we  must  have  suffered  extremely  in  so 
warm  a  climate.  Indeed,  our  present  circum- 
stances were  sufficiently  alarming,  and  gave  the 
most  considerate  amongst  us  as  much  concern 
as  any  of  the  numerous  perils  we  had  hitherto 
encountered ;  for  our  boats,  as  we  conceived 
by  their  not  returning,  had  not  as  yet  discovered 
a  place  proper  to  water  at,  and  by  the  leakage 
of  our  casks  and  other  accidents,  we  had  not 
ten  days'  water  on  board  the  whole  squadron : 
so  that,  from  the  known  difficulty  of  procuring 
water  on  this  coast,  and  the  little  reliance  we  had 
on  the  buccaneer  writers,  (the  only  guides  we  had 
to  trust  to,)  we  were  apprehensive  of  being  soon 
exposed  to  a  calamity,  the  most  terrible  of  any  in 
the  long  disheartening  catalogue  of  the  distresses 
of  a  sea-faring  life. 

But  these  gloomy  suggestions  were  soon  happily 
ended  ;  for  our  boats  returned  on  the  fifth  of  April, 
having  discovered  a  place  proper  for  our  purpose, 
about  seven  miles  to  the  westward  of  the  rooks  of 
Seguataneo,  which,  by  the  description  they  gave 
of  it,  appeared  to  be  the  port,  called  by  Dampier 
the  harbour,  of  Chequetan.  The  success  of  our 
boats  was  highly  agreeable  to  us,  and  they  were 
ordered  out  again  the  next  day,  to  sound  the  har- 
bour and  its  entrance,  which  they  had  represented 
as  very  narrow.  At  their  return  they  reported 
the  place  to  be  free  from  any  danger  ;  so  that  on 
the  seventh  we  stood  in,  and  that  evening  came  to 
an  anchor  in  eleven  fathoms.  The  Gloucester  came 
to  an  anchor  at  the  same  time  with  us ;  but  the 
Carmelo  and  the  Carmin  having  fallen  to  leeward, 
the  Tryal  prize  was  ordered  to  join  them,  and  to 
bring  them  in,  which  in  two  or  three  days  she 
effected. 

Thus,  after  a  four  months'  continuance  at  sea, 
from  the  leaving  of  Quibo,  and  having  but  six 
days'  water  on  board,  we  arrived  in  the  harbour  of 
Chequetan,  the  description  of  which,  and  of  the 
adjacent  coast,  shall  be  the  bnsinem  of  the  ensuing 
chapter. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

Description  <\fthe  harhmtr  of  Chfqvetnn.  and  0/  Ike  adja- 
cent coast  and  country. 

The  harbour  of  Chequetan,  which  we  here*  pro- 
pose to  describe,  lies  in  the  latitude  of  1?'  3f/ 
north,  and  is  about  thirty  leagues  to  the  westward 
of  Acapulco.  It  is  easy  to  be  discovered  by  any 
ship  that  will  keep  well  in  with  the  land,  especially 
bv  such  as  range  down  coast  from  Acapulco,  and 
will  attend  to  the  following  particulars. 

There  is  a  heath  of  sand  which  extends  eigh- 
teen leagues  from  the  harbour  of  Acapulco  to  the 
westward,  against  which  the  sea  breaks  with  such 
violence,  that  it  is  impossible  to  land  in  any  part 
of  it ;  but  yet  the  ground  is  so  clean  that  ships, 
in  the  fair  season,  may  anchor  in  great  safety, 
at  the  distance  of  a  mile  or  two  from  the  shore. 
The  land  adjacent  to  this  beach  is  generally  low, 
full  of  villages,  and  planted  with  a  great  number 
of  trees  ;  and  on  the  tops  of  some  small  eminences 
there  are  several  look-out  towers  ;  so  that  the  face 
of  the  country  affords  a  very  agreeable  prospect. 
For  the  cultivated  part,  which  is  the  part  here 
described,  extends  some  leagues  buck  from  the 
shore,  and  there  appears  to  be  bounded  by  the 
clmin  of  mountains,  which  stretch  to  a  consider- 
able distance  on  either  side  of  Acapulco.  It  is  a 
most  remarkable  particularity,  that  in  this  whole 
extent,  being,  as  has  been  mentioned,  eighteen 
leagues,  and  containing,  in  appearance,  the  most 
populous  and  best  planted  district  of  the  whole 
coast,  there  should  be  neither  canoes,  boats,  nor 
any  other  embarkations  either  for  fishing,  coasting, 
or  for  pleasure. 

The  beach  here  described  is  the  surest  guide 
for  finding  the  harbour  of  Chequetan  ;  for  five 
miles  to  the  westward  of  the  extremity  of  this 
beach  there  appears  a  hummock,  which  at  first 
makes  like  an  island,  and  is  in  shape  not  very 
unlike  the  hill  of  Petaplan  hereafter  mentioned, 
though  much  smaller.  Three  miles  to  the  west- 
ward of  tnis  hummock  is  a  white  rock  lying  near 
the  shore,  which  cannot  easily  be  passed  by  un- 
observed. It  is  about  two  cables'  length  from  the 
land,  and  lies  in  a  large  bay  about  nine  leagues 
over.  The  westward  point  of  this  bay  is  the  hill 
of  Petaplan.  This  hill,  too,  like  the  fore-men- 
tioned hummock,  may  be  at  first  mistaken  for  an 
island,  though  it  be  in  reality  a  peninsula,  which 
is  joined  to  the  continent  by  a  low  and  narrow 
isthmus,  covered  over  with  shrubs  and  small  trees. 
The  bay  of  Segnataneo  extends  from  this  hill  a 
great  way  to  the  westward  ;  at  a  small  distance 
from  the  hill,  and  opposite  to  the  entrance  of  the 
bay,  there  is  an  assemblage  of  rocks,  which  are 
white  from  the  excrements  of  boobies  and  tropical 
birds.  Four  of  these  rocks  are  high  and  large, 
and,  together  with  several  smaller  ones,  are,  by  the 
help  of  a  little  imagination,  pretended  to  resemble 
the  form  of  a  cross,  and  are  called  the  "  White 
Friars."  These  rocks  bear  W.  by  N.  from  Peta- 
plan ;  and  about  seven  miles  to  the  westward  of 
them  lies  the  harbour  of  Chequetan,  which  is  still 
more  minutely  distinguished  by  a  large  and  single 
rock,  that  rises  out  of  the  water  a  mile  and  a 
half  distant  from  its  entrance,  and  bean  S.  £  W. 
from  the  middle  of  it. 


These  are  the  infallible  marks  by  which  tin 
harbour  of  Chequetan  may  be  known  to  those  who 
keep  well  in  with  the  land  ;  and  I  most  add,  that 
the  coast  is  no  ways  to  be  dreaded  from  the  middle 
of  October  to  the  beginning  of  May,  nor  is  then 
then  any  danger  from  the  winds ;  though,  in  the 
remaining  part  of  the  year,  there  are  frequent  and 
violent  tornadoes,  heavy  rains,  and  hard  gales  in 
all  directions  of  the  compass.  But,  as  to  those 
who  keep  at  any  considerable  distance  from  the 
coast,  there  is  no  other  method  to  be  taken  bj 
them  for  finding  this  harbour,  than  that  of  making 
it  by  its  latitude  :  for  there  arc  so  many  ranges  d 
mouutaiiis  rising  one  upon  the  back  of  anothei 
within  land,  that  no  drawings  of  the  appearance  ol 
the  coast  can  be  at  all  depended  on,  when  off  at 
sea ;  for  every  little  change  of  distance  or  variation 
of  position  brings  new  mountains  in  view,  and  pro- 
duces an  infinity  of  different  prospects,  which  would 
render  all  attempts  of  delineating  the  aspect  of  the 
coast  impossible. 

This  mav  suffice  as  to  the  methods  of  discover- 

m 

ing  the  harbour  of  Chequetan.  Its  entrance  fa 
but  about  half-a-mile  broad  ;  the  two  points  whidi 
form  it,  and  which  are  faced  with  rocks  that  an 
almost  perpendicular,  bear  from  each  other  SJE, 
and  N.W.  The  harbour  is  environed  on  all  sides 
except  to  the  westward,  with  high  mountains  over 
spread  with  trees.  The  passage  into  it  is  very  safe 
on  either  side  of  the  rock  that  lies  off  the  mouth  oi 
it,  though  we,  both  in  coming  in  and  going  out, 
left  it  to  the  eastward.  The  ground  without  the 
harbour  is  gravel  mixed  with  stones,  but  within 
it  is  a  soft  mud  :  and  it  must  be  remembered 
that,  in  coming  to  an  anchor,  a  good  allowanoi 
should  be  made  for  a  large  swell,  which  frequent]] 
causes  a  great  send  of  the  soa ;  as  likewise,  fin 
the  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  tide,  which  wi 
observed  to  be  about  five  feet,  and  that  it  set  near!} 
E.  and  W. 

The  watering-place  for  fresh  water  has  tin 
appearance  of  a  largo  standing  lake,  without  am 
visible  outlet  into  the  sea,  from  which  it  is  separatee 
by  a  port  of  the  strand.  The  origin  of  this  lake  i 
a  spring,  that  bubbles  out  of  the  ground  near  half 
a-mile  within  the  country.  Wo  Found  the  water  I 
little  brackish,  but  more  considerably  so  towardi 
the  sea-side  ;  for  the  nearer  we  advanced  toward 
the  spring-head,  the  softer  and  fresher  it  proved 
this  laid  us  under  a  necessity  of  filling  all  our 
from  the  furthest  part  of  the  lake,  and 
us  some  trouble  ;  and  would  have  proved 
more  difficult,  had  it  not  been  for  our  parttcmlai 
management,  which,  for  the  convenience  of  it 
deserves  to  be  recommended  to  all  who  shall 
after  water  at  this  place.  Our  method 
in  making  use  of  canoes  which  drew  but 
water  ;  for,  loading  them  with  a  number  of 
casks,  they  easily  got  up  the  lake  to  the  spring 
head,  and  the  small  casks  being  there  filial 
were  in  the  same  manner  transported  back  agan 
to  the  beach,  where  some  of  our  hands  alwayi 
attended  to  start  them  into  other  casks  of  a  hugea 
size. 

Though  this  lake,  during  our  continuance  them 
appeared  to  have  no  outlet  into  the  sea,  yet  then 
is  reason  to  suppose  that  in  the  wet  season  I 
overflows  the  strand,  and  communicates  with  thf 
ocean  ;  for  Dampier,  who  was  formerly  here, 
speaks  of  it  as  a  large  river.    Indeed  there  mast 
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be  a  very  preat  body  of  water  amassed  before  the 
kke  can  roe  high  enough  to  overflow  the  strand  ; 
far  the  neighbouring  country  is  so  low,  that  great 
put  of  it  must  be  covered  with  water,  before  it 
an  ran  out  over  the  beach. 

As  the  country  in  the  neighbourhood,  particu- 
larly the  tract  which  we  have  already  described, 
appeared  to  be  well  peopled,  and  cultivated,  we 
loped  thence  to  have  procured  fresh  provision  and 
fiber  refreshments  which  we  stood  in  need  of. 
With  this  view,  the  morning  after  we  came  to  an 
•ehor,  the  commodore  ordered  a  party  of  forty 
nen,  well  armed,  to  march  into  the  country,  and 
to  endeavour  to  discover  some  town  or  village, 
there  they  were  to  attempt  to  set  on  foot  a  cor- 
respondence with  the  inhabitants ;  for  we  doubted 
■at,  if  we  could  have  any  intercourse  with  them, 
tat  that  by  presents  of  some  of  the  coarse  mer- 
chandise, with  which  our  prizes  abounded  (which, 
though  of  little  consequence  to  us,  would  to  them 
be  extremely  valuable)  we  should  allure  them  to 
temsh  na  with  whatever  fruits  or  fresh  provisions 
foe  in  their  power.   Our  people  were  directed  on 
ibis  occasion  to  proceed  with  the  greatest  circum- 
awctkra,  and  to   make  as  little  ostentation  of 
bostHity  as  possible  ;  for  we  were  sensible,  that  we 
could  meet  with  no  wealth  here  worth  our  notice, 
tad  that  what  necessaries  we  really  wanted,  we 
should  in  all  probability  be  better  supplied  with 
by  an  open  amicable  traffic,  than  by  violence  and 
fcree  of  arms.    But  this  endeavour  of  opening  an 
mtercouree  with  the  inhabitants  proved  ineffectual ; 
fcr  towards  evening,  the  party  which  had  been 
ordered  to  march  into  the  country,  returned  greatly 
fatigued  with  their  unusual  exercise,  and  some  of 
them  so  far  spent  as  to  have  fainted  by  the  way, 
nd  to  be  obliged  to  be  brought  back  upon  the 
scolders  of  their  companions.    They  had  marched 
n  all,  as  they  conceived,  about  ten  miles,  in  a 
beaten  road,  where  they  often  saw  the  fresh  dung 
•f  hones  or  mules.     When  they  had  got  about 
fo  miles  from  the  harbour,  the  road  divided 
between  the  mountains  into  two  branches,  one 
naming  to  the  east,  and  the  other  to  the  west : 
ifter  some  deliberation  about  the  course  they 
ehoold  take,  they  agreed  to  pursue  the  eastern 
load,  which,  when  they  had  followed  for  some  time, 
W  them  at  once  into  a  large  plain  or  savannah  ; 
•a  one  side  of  which  they  discovered  a  sentinel  on 
knehack  with  a  pistol  in  his  hand  :  it  was  sup- 

Csd  that  when  they  first  saw  him  he  was  asleep, 
his  horse  startled  at  the  glittering  of  their  arms, 
tad  turning  round  suddenly  rode  off  with  his 
meter,  who  was  Yerv  near  being  unhorsed  in  the 
emiiuiee,  but  he  recovered  his  seat,  and  escaped 
with  the  loss  only  of  his  hat  and  his  pistol,  which 
he  dropped  on  the  ground.  Our  people  ran  after 
aha,  in  hopes  of  discovering  some  village  or  habi- 
tation which  he  would  retreat  to,  but  as  he  had  the 
advantage  of  being  on  horseback,  he  soon  lost  sight 
of  thf i  m  i  However,  they  were  unwilling  to  come 
hack  without  making  some  discovery,  and  therefore 
etui  followed  the  track  they  were  in ;  but  the  heat 
ef  the  day  mcreashiff,  and  finding  no  water  to 
quench  their  thirst,  they  were  at  first  obliged  to 
halt,  and  then  resolved  to  return ;  for  as  they  saw 
ao  eigne  of  plantations  or  cultivated  land,  they  had 
M>  reason  to  believe  that  there  was  any  village  or 
settlement  near  them:  but  to  leave  no  means 
untried  of  procuring  some  intercourse  with  the 


people,  the  officers  stuck  up  several  poles  in  the 
road,  to  which  were  affixed  declarations,  written 
in  Spanish,  encouraging  the  inhabitants  to  como 
down  to  the  harbour,  and  to  traffic  with  us,  giving 
the  strongest  assurances  of  a  kind  reception,  and 
faithful  payment  for  any  provisions  they  should 
bring  us.  This  was  doubtless  a  very  prudent  mea- 
sure, but  yet  it  produced  no  effect ;  for  we  never 
saw  any  of  them  during  the  whole  time  of  our  con- 
tinuance at  this  port  of  Chequetan.  But  had  our 
men,  upon  the  division  of  the  path,  taken  the 
western  road  instead  of  the  eastern,  it  would  soon 
have  led  them  to  a  village  or  town,  which  in  some 
Spanish  manuscripts  is  mentioned  as  being  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  this  port,  and  which  we 
afterwards  learned  was  not  above  two  miles  from 
that  turning. 

And  on  mis  occasion  I  cannot  help  mentioning 
another  adventure,  which  happened  to  some  of 
our  people  in  the  bay  of  Petaplan,  as  it  may  help 
to  give  the  reader  a  just  idea  of  the  temper  of  the 
inhabitants  of  this  part  of  the  world.  Some  time 
after  our  arrival  at  Chequetan,  Lieutenant  Brett 
was  sent  by  the  commodore,  with  two  of  our  boats 
under  his  command,  to  examine  the  coast  to  the 
eastward,  particularly  to  make  observations  on 
the  bay  and  watering-place  of  Petaplan.  As  Mr. 
Brett,  with  one  of  the  boats,  was  preparing  to 
go  on  shore  towards  the  hill  of  Petaplan,  he, 
accidentally  looking  across  the  bay,  perceived,  on 
the  opposite  strand,  three  small  squadrons  of  horse 
parading  upon  the  beach,  and  seeming  to  advance 
towards  the  place  where  he  proposed  to  land.  On 
sight  of  this  he  immediately  put  off  the  boat,  though 
he  had  but  sixteen  men  with  him,  and  stood  over 
the  bay  towards  them :  and  he  soon  came  near 
enough  to  perceive  that  they  were  mounted  on 
very  sightly  horses,  and  were  armed  with  carbines 
and  lances.  On  seeing  him  make  towards  them*, 
they  formed  upon  the  beach,  and  seemed  resolved 
to  dispute  his  landing,  firing  several  distant  shot  at 
him  as  he  drew  near ;  till  at  last  the  boat  being 
arrived  within  a  reasonable  distance  of  the  most 
advanced  squadron,  Mr.  Brett  ordered  his  people 
to  fire,  upon  which  this  resolute  cavalry  instantly 
ran  in  great  confusion  into  the  wood,  through  a 
small  opening.  In  this  precipitate  flight  one 
of  their  horses  fell  down  and  threw  his  rider ; 
but,  whether  he  was  wounded  or  not  we  could 
not  learn,  for  both  man  and  horse  soon  got  up 
again,  and  followed  the  rest  into  the  wood.  In 
the  mean  time,  the  other  two  squadrons,  who 
were  drawn  up  at  a  great  distance  behind,  out 
of  the  reach  of  our  shot,  were  calm  spectators 
of  the  rout  of  their  comrades  ;  for  they  had  halted 
on  our  first  approach,  and  never  advanced  after- 
wards. It  was  doubtless  fortunate  for  our  people 
that  the  enemy  acted  with  so  little  prudence,  and 
exerted  so  little  spirit ;  for  had  they  concealed 
themselves  till  our  men  had  landed,  it  is  scarcely 
possible  but  the  whole  boat's  crew  must  have  fallen 
into  their  hands ;  since  the  Spaniards  were  not 
much  short  of  two  hundred,  and  the  whole  num- 
ber, with  Mr.  Brett,  as  hath  been  already  men- 
tioned, only  amounted  to  sixteen.  However,  the 
discovery  of  so  considerable  a  force,  collected  in 
this  bay  of  Petaplan,  obliged  us  constantly  to  keep 
a  boat  or  two  before  it :  for  we  were  apprehensive 
that  the  cutter,  which  we  had  left  to  cruise  off 
Acajralco,  might,  on  her  return,  be  surprised  by 
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the  enemy,  if  the  did  not  receive  timely  informa- 
tion of  her  danger.  But  now  to  proceed  with  the 
account  of  the  harbour  of  Chequetan. 

After  our  unsuccessful  attempt  to  engage  the 
people  of  the  country  to  furnish  us  with  the  ne- 
cessaries we  wanted,  we  desisted  from  any  more 
endeavours  of  the  same  nature,  and  were  obliged 
to  be  contented  with  what  we  could  procure  for 
omelves  in  the  neighbourliood  of  the  port  We 
caught  fish  here  in  tolerable  quantities,  especially 
when  the  smoothness  of  the  water  permitted  us  to 
haul  the  seine.  Amongst  the  rest,  we  got  there 
cavallies,  breams,  mullets,  soles,  fiddle-fish,  sea- 
eggs,  and  lobsters  :  and  we  here,  and  in  no  other 
place,  met  with  that  extraordinary  fish  called 
the  torpedo,  or  numbing  fish,  which  is  in  shape 
very  like  the  fiddle-fish,  and  is  not  to  be  known 
from  it  but  by  a  brown  circular  spot  of  about  the 
bigness  of  a  crown-piece  near  the  centre  of  its 
baok  ;  perhaps  its  figure  will  be  better  understood, 
when  I  say  it  is  a  flat  fish,  much  resembling  the 
thorn-hack.  This  fish,  the  torpedo,  is  indeed  of 
a  most  singular  nature,  productive  of  the  strangest 
effects  on  the  human  body  :  for  whoever  handles 
it,  or  happens  even  to  set  his  foot  upon  it,  is  pre- 
sently seized  with  a  numbness  all  over  him  ;  but 
which  is  more  distinguishable  in  that  limb  which 
was  in  immediate  contact  with  it.  The  same 
effect  too  will  be  in  some  degree  produced  by 
touching  the  fish  with  anything  held  in  the  hand ; 
far  I  myself  had  a  considerable  degree  of  numb- 
ness conveyed  to  my  right  arm,  through  a  walking 
case  which  I  rested  on  the  body  of  the  fish  for 
some  time;  and  I  make  no  doubt  but  I  should 
have  been  much  more  sensibly  affected,  had  not 
the  fish  been  near  expiring  when  I  made  the 
esperiment:  for  it  is  observable  that  this  in- 
fluence acts  with  most  vigour  when  the  fish  is 
first  taken  out  of  the  water,  and  entirely  ceases 

it  is  dead,  so  that  it  may  be  then  handled 
even  eaten   without  any   inconvenience.      I 

only  add  tliat  the  numbness  of  my  arm 
em  this  occasion  did  not  go  off  on  a  sudden,  as 
the  accounts  of  some  naturalists  gave  me  reason 
to  expect,  but  diminished  gradually,  so  that  1 
had  some  sensation  of  it  remaining  till  the  next 

To  the  account  given  of  the  fish  we  met  with 
hare,  I  must  add,  that  though  turtle  now  grew 
scarce,  and  we  mot  with  none  in  this  harbour  of 
Ohequetan,  yet  our  boats,  which,  as  I  have  men- 
tioned, were  stationed  off  Petaplan,  often  supplied 
us  therewith  ;  and  though  this  was  a  food  that  we 
had  now  been  so  long  as  it  were  confined  to,  (for 
itwas  the  only  fresh  provisions  which  we  had  tasted 
far  near  six  months,)  yet  we  were  far  from  being 
cloyed  with  it,  or  from  finding  that  the  relish  we 
bad  of  it  at  all  diminished. 

The  animals  we  met  with  on  shore  were  princi- 
pally guanos,  with  which  the  country  abounds,  and 
which  are  by  some  reckoned  delicious  food.  We 
no  beasts  of  prey  here,  except  we  should  es- 
that  amphibious  animal,  the  alligator,  as  such, 
"  of  which  our  people  discovered,  but  none 
of  them  very  large.  However,  we  were  satisfied 
thai  there  wore  great  numbers  of  tigers  in  the 
woods,  though  none  of  them  came  in  sight ;  for 
we  every  morning  found  the  beach  near  the  water- 
ing place  imprinted  very  thick  with  their  footsteps: 
hot  we  never  apprehended  any  mia^iyif  from  them; 


for  they  are  by  no  rnrsms  so  florae  as  the  . 
or  African  tiger,  and  are  rarely,  if  ever,  kn 
attack  mankind.  Birds  were  here  in  an 
plenty ;  for  we  had  abundance  of  phrai 
different  kinds,  some  of  them  of  an  nnei 
size,  but  they  were  very  dry  and  tastelna 
And  besides  these  we  had  a  variety  of  i 
birds,  particularly  parrots,  which  we  often 
for  food. 

The  fruits  and  vegetable  refreshments  . 
place  were  neither  plentiful,  nor  of  the  heal 
there  were,  it  is  true,  a  few  bushes  scatters* 
the  woods,  which  supplied  us  with  limes, 
scarcely  could  procure  enough  for  oar  press 
and  these,  with  a  small  plum  of  an  agreeabi 
called  in  Jamaica  the  hog-plum,  togethe 
another  fruit  called  the  papah,  were  the  on)] 
to  be  found  in  the  woods.  Nor  m  there  sjoq 
useful  vegetable  here  worth  incutiosrimg, 
brooklime :  this  indeed  grew  in  great  qui 
near  the  fresh-water  banks ;  and,  as  it  e 
teemed  an  antiscorbutic,  we  fed  upon  it  frsjq 
though  its  extreme  bitterness  made  it  we 
palatable. 

These  are  the  articles  moat  worthy  of  nc 
this  harbour  of  Chequetan.  I  shall  only  n 
a  particular  of  the  coast  lying  to  the  weata 
it,  that  to  the  eastward  having  been  alrei 
scribed.  As  Mr.  Anson  was  always  atten 
whatever  might  be  of  consequence  to  tho 
might  frequent  these  seas  hereafter  ;  and, 
had  observed  that  there  was  a  double  hind 
westward  of  Chequetan,  which  stretched  o 
considerable  distance,  with  a  kind  of  T**"^! 
appeared  not  unlike  the  inlet  to  some  harbc 
commodore,  soon  after  we  came  to  an  anohc 
a  boat  to  discover  it  more  accurately,  and 
found,  on  a  nearer  examination,  that  the  few 
which  formed  the  double  land,  were  joined  tfl 
by  a  valley,  and  that  there  was  no  harbo 
shelter  between  them. 

By  all  that  has  been  said,  it  will  sppci 
the  conveniences  of  this  port  of  Chequetai 
ticularly  in  tho  articles  of  refreshment,  ■ 
altogether  such  as  might  be  desired  :  hi 
upon  the  whole,  it  is  a  place  of  consk 
consequence,  and  the  knowledge  of  it  mag 
groat  import  to  future  cruisers.  For  it 
only  secure  harbour  in  a  vast  extent  of 
except  Acapulco,  which  is  in  the  hands 
enemy.  It  lies  at  a  proper  distance  from 
puloo  for  the  convenience  of  such  ships  i 
nave  any  designs  on  the  Manila  galleon  ; 
is  a  place  where  wood  and  water  may  be 
in  with  great  eecurity,  in  despite  of  the  efl 
the  inhabitants  of  tho  adjacent  district :  fa 
is  but  one  narrow  path  which  leads  throQj 
woods  into  the  country,  and  this  is  easily 
secured  by  a  vorysniiUl  party,  against  all  theat 
the  Spaniards  in  that  neighbourhood  can  n 
After  this  account  of  Chequetan,  and  the 
contiguous  to  it,  we  shall  return  to  the  m 
our  own  proceedings. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

tugs  at  Ckequetan  and  on  the  adjacent  coast, 
till  our  setting  sail  for  Asia. 

sxt  morning,  alter  our  coming  to  an 
the  harbour  of  Chequetan,  we  sent  about 
our  men  well  armed  on  shore,  forty  of 
«  ordered  to  march  into  the  country,  as 
■Motioned,  and  the  remaining  fifty  were 
to  cover  the  watering-place,  and  to  pro- 
nterruption  from  the  natives. 
»  completed  the  unloading  of  the  Car- 
Qarmin,  which  we  had  begun  at  sea  ;  at 
10k  out  of  them  the  indigo,  cacao,  and 
with  some  iron  for  ballast,  which  were 
ids  we  intended  to  preserve,  though  they 
lonnt  to  a  tenth  of  their  cargoes.  Here, 
<  agreed,  after  a  mature  consultation,  to 
e  Trval's  prize,  as  well  as  the  Carmelo 
in,  whose  fate  had  been  before  resolved 
ed  the  ship  was  in  good  repair  and  fit 
a ;  but  as  the  whole  numbers  on  board 
iron  did  not  amount  to  the  complement 
b-rate  man-of-war,  we  found  it  was  im- 
► divide  them  into  three  ships,  without 
them  incapable  of  navigating  in  safety 
pestuous  weather  we  had  reason  to  ex- 
e  coast  of  China,  where  we  supposed  we 
ire  about  the  time  of  the  change  of  the 
These  considerations  determined  the 
*  to  destroy  the  Tryal's  prize,  and  to  re- 
e  Gloucester  with  the  greatest  part  of 
'  And  in  consequence  of  this  resolve,  all 

on  board  the  Tryal's  prize  were  re- 
ft the  other  ships,  and  the  prize  herself, 
jarmelo  and  Carmin,  were  prepared  for 
rith  all  the  expedition  we  were  masters 
ie  greatest  difficulties  we  were  under  in 
%  store  of  water  (which  have  been  al- 
shed  on)   together  with  the  necessary 

our   rigging  and   other  unavoidable 

a,  took  us  up  so  much  time,  and  found 

■expected  employment,  that  it  was  near 

April  before  we  were  in  a  condition  to 


our  stay  here,  there  happened  an  inci- 
h,  as  it  proved  the  means  of  convincing 
Is  in  England  of  our  safety,  which  for 
•  they  had  despaired  of,  and  were  then 
about,  I  shall  beg  leave  particularly  to 
have  observed,  in  the  preceding  chapter, 
this  harbour  of  Chequetan  there  was 
ihway  which  led  through  the  woods  into 
•y.  This  we  found  much  beaten,  and 
»  convinced  that  it  was  well  known  to 
ants.  As  it  passed  bv  the  spring-head, 
ie  only  avenue  by  which  the  Spaniards 
viach  us,  we,  at  some  distance  beyond 
•head,  felled  several  large  trees,  and  laid 
upon  the  other  across  the  path  ;  and  at 
ado  we  constantly  kept  a  guard  :  and  we 
lered  our  men  employed  in  watering  to 
arms  ready,  and,  in  case  of  any  alarm, 
nstantly  to  this  post.  And  though  our 
intention  was  to  prevent  our  being  dis- 
any  sudden  attack  of  the  enemy's  horse, 
wered  another  purpose,  which  was  not 
9ss  important ;  this  was  to  hinder  our 
i  from  straggling  singly  into  the  country, 


where  we  had  reason  to  believe  they  would  be 
surprised  by  the  Spaniards,  who  would  doubtless 
be  extremely  solicitous  to  pick  up  some  of  them, 
in  hopes  of  setting  intelligence  of  our  future  designs. 
To  avoid  this  inconvenience,  the  strictest  orders 
were  given  to  the  sentinels  to  let  no  person  what- 
ever pass  beyond  their  post :  but  notwithstanding 
this  precaution  we  missed  one  Lewis  Leger,  who 
was  the  commodore's  cook :  and  as  he  was  a 
Frenchman,  and  suspected  to  be  a  papist,  it  was 
by  some  imagined  that  he  had  deserted  with  a  view 
of  betraying  all  that  he  knew  to  the  enemy  ;  hot 
this  appeared,  by  the  event,  to  be  an  ill-grounded 
surmise  ;  for  it  was  afterwards  known  that  he  had 
been  taken  by  some  Indians,  who  carried  him 
prisoner  to  Acapulco,  from  whence  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  Mexico,  and  thence  to  Vera  Cruz,  where 
he  was  shipped  on  board  a  vessel  bound  to  Old 
Spain :  and  the  vessel  being  obliged  by  some  acci- 
dent to  put  into  Lisbon,  Leger  escaped  on  shore, 
and  was  by  the  British  consul  eent  from  thence  to 
England ;  where  be  brought  the  first  authentic 
account  of  the  safety  of  the  commodore,  and  of 
what  he  had  done  in  the  South  Seas.  The  relation 
he  gave  of  his  own  seizure  was,  that  he  had  ram- 
bled into  the  woods  at  some  distance  from  the 
barricado,  where  he  had  first  attempted  to  pass, 
but  had  been  stopped  and  threatened  to  be  punished; 
that  his  principal  view  was  to  get  a  quantity  of 
limes  for  his  master's  store  ;  and  that  in  this  oc- 
cupation he  wassurprised  unawares  by  four  Indians, 
who  stripped  him  naked,  and  carried  him  in  that 
condition  to  Acapulco,  exposed  to  the  scorching 
heat  of  the  sun,  which  at  that  time  of  the  year 
shone  with  its  greatest  violence  :  and  afterwards 
at  Mexico  his  treatment  in  prison  was  sufficiently 
severe,  and  the  whole  course  of  his  captivity  was 
a  continued  instance  of  the  hatred  which  the  Spa- 
niards bear  to  all  those  who  endeavour  to  disturb 
them  in  the  peaceable  possession  of  the  coasts  of 
the  South  Seas.  Indeed  Leger's  fortune  was,  upon 
the  whole,  extremely  singular ;  for  after  the  hazards 
he  had  run  in  the  commodore's  squadron,  and  the 
severities  he  had  suffered  in  his  long  confinement 
amongst  the  enemy,  a  more  fatal  disaster  attended 
him  on  his  return  to  England  :  for  though,  when 
he  arrived  in  London,  some  of  Mr.  Anson^  friends 
interested  themselves  in  relieving  him  from  the 
poverty  to  which  his  captivity  had  reduced  him  ; 
yet  he  did  not  long  enjoy  the  benefit  of  their  hu- 
manity, for  he  was  killed  in  an  insignificant  night 
brawl,  the  cause  of  which  could  scarcely  be  dis- 
covered. 

And  here  I  must  observe  that  though  the  ene- 
my never  appeared  in  sight  during  our  stay  in  this 
harbour,  yet  we  perceived  that  there  were  large 
parties  of  them  encamped  in  the  woods  about  us  f 
for  we  could  see  their  smokes,  and  could  thence 
determine  that  they  were  posted  in  a  circular  line 
surrounding  us  at  a  distance  ;  and  just  before  our 
coming  away  they  seemed,  by  the  increase  of  their 
fires,  to  have  received  a  (jonsiderahle  reinforcement. 
Rut  to  return : 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  April,  the  unloading 
of  our  three  prizes,  our  wooding  and  watering, 
and,  in  short,  all  our  proposed  employments  at  the 
harbour  of  Chequetan,  were  completed :  so  the** 
on  the  27th  of  April,  the  Tryal's  prize,  the  Car* 
melo  and  the  Carmin,  all  which  we  here  intended 
to  destroy,  were  towed  on  shore  and  scnttlcd,  and 
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a  quantity  of  combustible  materials  were  distri- 
buted in  their  upper  works  ;  and  the  next  morn- 
ing the  Centurion  and  the  Gloucester  weighed 
anchor,  but  as  there  was  but  little  wind,  and  that 
not  in  their  favour,  they  were  obliged  to  warp  out 
of  the  harbour.  When  they  had  reached  the 
offing,  one  of  the  boats  was  despatched  back  again 
to  set  fire  to  our  prize,  which  was  accordingly 
executed.  And  a  canoe  was  left  fixed  to  a  grap- 
nel in  the  middle  of  the  harbour,  with  a  bottle  in 
h  well  corked,  inclosing  a  letter  to  Mr.  Hughes, 
who  commanded  the  cutter,  which  was  ordered  to 
cruise  before  the  port  of  Acapulco,  when  we  came 
off  that  station.  And  on  this  occasion  I  must 
mention  more  particularly  than  1  have  yet  done, 
the  views  of  the  commodore  in  leaving  the  cutter 
before  that  port. 

When  we  were  necessitated  to  make  for  Che- 
quetan to  take  in  our  water,  Mr.  Anson  considered 
tnat  our  being  in  that  harbour  would  soon  be 
known  at  Acapulco  ;  and  therefore  he  hoped  that, 
on  the  intelligence  of  our  being  employed  in  port, 
the  galleon  might  put  to  sea,  especially  as  Cheque- 
tan  is  so  very  remote  from  the  course  generally 
steered  by  the  galleon  :  he  therefore  ordered  the 
cutter  to  cruise  twenty-four  days  off  the  port  of 
Acapulco,  and  her  commander  was  directed,  on 
perceiving  the  galleon  under  sail,  to  make  the  best 
of  his  way  to  the  commodore  at  Chequetan.  An 
the  Centurion  was  doubtless  a  much  better  sailer 
than  the  galleon,  Mr.  Anson,  in  this  case,  resolved 
to  have  got  to  sea  as  soon  as  possible,  and  to  have 
pursued  the  galleon  across  the  Pacific  Ocean :  and 
supposing  he  should  not  have  met  with  her  in  his 
passage,  (which,  considering  that  he  would  have 
kept  nearly  the  same  parallel,  was  not  very  im- 
probable,) yet  he  was  certain  of  arriving  off  Gape 
Espiritu  Santo,  on  the  island  of  Samal,  before  her ; 
and  that  being  the  first  land  she  makes  on  her 
return  to  the  Philippines,  we  could  not  have  failed 
to  have  fallen  in  with  her,  by  cruising  a  few  days 
in  that  station.  But  the  vicerov  of  Mexico  ruined 
this  project  by  keeping  the  galleon  in  the  port  of 
Acapulco  all  that  year. 

The  letter  left  in  the  canoe  for  Mr.  Hughes, 
the  commander  of  the  cutter,  (the  time  of  whose 
return  was  now  considerably  elapsed.)  directed 
him  to  go  back  immediately  to  his  former  station 
before  Acapulco,  where  he  would  find  Mr.  Anson, 
who  resolved  to  cruise  for  him  there  for  a  certain 
number  of  days  ;  after  which,  it  was  added,  that 
the  commodore  would  return  to  the  southward 
to  join  the  rest  of  the  squadron.  This  last  article 
was  inserted  to  deceive  the  Spaniards,  if  they  got 
possession  of  the  canoe,  (as  we  afterwards  learnt 
they  did,)  but  could  not  impose  on  Mr.  Hughes, 
who  well  knew  that  the  commodore  had  no 
squadron  to  join,  nor  any  intention  of  steering 
back  to  Peru. 

Being  now  in  the  offing  of  Chequetan,  bound 
across  the  vast  Pacific  Ocean  in  our  way  to  China, 
we  were  impatient  to  run  off  the  coast  as  soon  as 
possible  ;  for  as  the  stormy  season  was  approach- 
ing apace,  and  as  we  had  no  further  views  in  the 
American  seas,  we  had  hoped  that  nothing  would 
have  prevented  us  from  standing  to  the  westward, 
the  moment  we  got  out  of  the  harbour  of  Che- 
auetan:  and  it  was  no  small  mortification  to  us, 
that  our  necessary  employment  there  had  detained 
us  so  much  longer  than  we  expected ;  and  now 


we  were  farther  detained  by  the  absence  of  the 
cutter,  and  the  standing  towards  Acapulco  in 
search  of  her.  Indeed,  as  the  time  of  her  cruise 
had  been  expired  for  near  a  fortnight,  we  sus- 
pected that  she  had  been  discovered  from  the 
shore ;  and  that  the  governor  of  Acapulco  had 
thereupon  sent  out  a  force  to  seize  her,  which,  at 
she  carried  but  six  hands,  was  no  very  difficult 
enterprise.  However,  this  being  only  conjecture, 
the  commodore,  as  soon  as  he  was  got  dear  of  die 
harbour  of  Chequetan,  stood  along  the  coast  to 
the  eastward  in  search  of  her:  and  to  present 
her  from  passing  by  us  in  the  dark,  we  brought- 
to  every  night ;  and  the  Gloucester,  whose  station 
was  a  league  within  us  towards  the  shore,  carried 
a  light,  which  the  cutter  could  not  but  perceive, 
if  she  kept  along-shore,  as  we  supposed  she  would 
do  ;  and  as  a  farther  security,  the  Centurion  and 
the  Gloucester  alternately  showed  two  false  fins 
every  half  hour.  Indeed,  had  she  escaped  us, 
she  would  have  found  orders  in  the  canoe  to  have 
returned  immediately  before  Acapulco,  where  Mr. 
Anson  proposed  to  cruise  for  her  some  days. 

By  Sunday,  the  2d  of  May,  we  were  advanced 
within  three  leagues  of  Acapulco,  and  having  seen 
nothing  of  our  boat,  we  gave  her  over  for  lost, 
which,  besides  the  compassionate  concern  for  ow 
ship-mates,  and  for  what  it  was  apprehended  they 
might  have  suffered,  was  in  itself  a  misfortune, 
which,  in  our  present  scarcity  of  hands,  we  were 
all  greatly  interested  in :  for  the  crew  of  the 
cutter,  consisting  of  six  men  and  the  lieutenant, 
were  the  very  flower  of  our  people,  purposely 
picked  out  for  this  service,  and  known  to  be  every 
one  of  them  of  tried  and  approved  resolution,  and 
as  skilful  seamen  as  ever  trod  a  deck..  However, 
as  it  was  the  general  belief  among  us  that  they 
were  taken  and  carried  into  Acapulco,  the  com- 
modore's prudence  suggested  a  project  which  we 
hoped  would  recover  them.  This  was  founded 
on  our  having  many  Spanish  and  Indian  prisoners 
in  our  possession,  and  a  number  of  sick  negroes, 
who  could  be  of  no  service  to  us  in  the  navigating 
of  the  ship.  The  commodore  therefore  wrote  a 
letter  the  same  day  to  the  governor  of  Acapmloo, 
telling  him,  that  he  would  release  them  au,  pro- 
vided the  governor  returned  the  cutter's  crew; 
and  the  letter  was  despatched  the  same  afternoon 
by  a  Spanish  officer,  of  whose  honour  we  had  a 
good  opinion,  and  who  was  furnished  with  a 
launch  belonging  to  one  of  our  prizes,  and  a  crew 
of  six  other  prisoners  who  all  gave  their  parole 
for  their  return.  The  officer,  too,  besides  the 
commodore's  letter,  carried  with  him  a  joint 
petition  signed  by  all  the  rest  of  the  prisoners. 
beseeching  his  Excellency  to  acquiesce  in  the 
terms  proposed  for  their  liberty.  From  a  con- 
sideration of  the  number  of  our  prisoners,  and 
the  quality  of  some  of  them,  we  did  not  doubt  but 
the  governor  would  readily  comply  with  Mr. 
Anson's  proposal,  and  therefore  we  kept  ptyutt 
on  and  off  the  whole  night,  intending  to  keep  well 
in  with  the  land,  that  we  might  receive  an  answer 
at  the  limited  time,  which  was  the  next  day,  being 
Monday  :  but  both  on  the  Monday  and  Tuesday  we 
were  driven  so  far  off  shore,  that  we  could  not 
hope  to  receive  any  answer ;  and  on  the  Wednesday 
morning  we  found  ourselves  fourteen  leagues  from 
the  harbour  of  Acapulco ;  but  as  the  wind  wa* 
now  favourable,  we  pressed  forwards  with  all  our 
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did  not  doubt  of  getting  in  with  the  land 
hours.  Whilst  we  were  thus  standing 
an  at  the  mast-head  called  out  that  he 
at  under  sail  at  a  considerable  distance 
mth-eastward ;  this  we  took  for  granted 
answer  of  the  governor  to  the  commo- 
essage,  and  we  instantly  edged  towards 
rhen  we  drew  nearer,  we  found  to  our 
hie  joy  that  it  was  our  own  cutter. 
le  was  still  at  a  distance,  we  imagined 
had  been  discharged  out  of  the  port  of 
i  by  the  governor ;  but  when  she  drew 
lie  wan  and  meagre  countenances  of  the 
>  length  of  their  beards,  and  the  feeble 
iw  tone  of  their  voices,  convinced  us  that 
suffered  much  greater  hardships  than 
expected  from  even  the  severities  of  a 
prison.  They  were  obliged  to  be  helped 
■hip,  and  were  immediately  put  to  bed, 
i  rest,'  and  nourishing  diet,  which  they 
ntifully  supplied  with  from  the  commo- 
ible,  they  recovered  their  health  and 
pace  :  and  now  wo  learnt  that  they  had 

sea  the  whole  time  of  their  absence, 
a  above  six  weeks;  that  when  they  finished 
rise  before  Acapulco,  and  had  just  begun 
he  westward  in  order  to  join  the  squadron, 
adverse  current  had  forced  them  down 
t  to  the  eastward  in  spite  of  all  their 
thai  at  length  their  water  being  all  ex- 
they  were  obliged  to  search  the  coast 
a  to  the  eastward,  in  quest  of  some  con- 
landing-place,  where  they  might  get  a 
pply ;  that  in  this  distress  they  ran 
of  eighty  leagues  to  leeward,  and  found 
sre  so  large  a  surf,  that  there  was  not 
.  possibility  of  their  landing ;  that  they 
•me  days  in  this  dreadful  situation,  without 
ud  having  no  other  means  left  them  to 
ir  thirst  than  sucking  the  blood  of  the 
rich  they  caught ;  and  at  last,  giving  up 
i  of  relief,  the  heat  of  the  climate  too 
ing  their  necessities,  and  rendering  their 
s  insupportable,  they  abandoned  them- 
despair,  fully  persuaded  that  they  should 
r  the  most  terrible  of  all  deaths ;  but  that 
•e  soon  after  happily  relieved  by  a  most 
lad  incident,  for  there  fell  so  heavy  a 
it  by  spreading  their  sails  horizontally, 
utting  bullets  in  the  centers  of  them  to 
m  to  a  point,  they  caught  as  much  water 
all  their  cask  ;  that  immediately  upon  this 
I  supply  they  stood  to  the  westward  in 
the  commodore  ;  and  being  now  luckily 

by  a  strong  current,  they  joined  us  in 
i  fifty  hours,  from  the  time  they  stood  to 
ward,  after  having  been  absent  from  us 
-three  days.  Those  who  have  an  idea  of 
laiderable  size  of  a  cutter  belonging  to  a 
I  ship,  (being  only  an  open  boat  about 
wo  feet  in  length,)  and  who  will  attend  to 
ms  accidents  to  which  she  was  exposed 
six  weeks'  continuance  alone,  in  the  open 
i  so  impracticable  and  dangerous  a  coast, 
lily  own,  that  her  return  to  us  at  last, 
the  difficulties  which  she  actually  expe- 
and  the  hazards  to  which  she  was  each 
meed,  may  be  considered  as  little  short  of 
as. 
tot  finish  the  article  of  this  cutter,  with- 


out remarking  how  little  reliance  navigators 
ought  to  have  on  the  accounts  of  the  buccaneer 
writers:  for  though  in  this  run  of  hers,  eighty 
leagues  to  the,  eastward  of  Acapulco,  she  found 
no  place  where  it  was  possible  for  a  boat  to  land, 
vet  those  writers  have  not  been  ashamed  to  feign 
harbours  and  convenient  watering-places  within 
these  limits;  thereof  exposing  such  as  should 
confide  in  their  relations,  to  the  risk  of  being 
destroyed  by  thirst. 

And  now  having  received  our  cutter,  the  sole 
object  of  our  coming  a  second  time  before  Aca- 
pulco, the  commodore  resolved  not  to  lose  a 
moment's  time  longer,  but  to  run  off  the  coast 
with  the  utmost  expedition,  both  as  the  stormy 
season  on  the  coast  of  Mexico  was  now  approach- 
ing apace,  and  as  we  were  apprehensive  of  having 
the  westerly  monsoon  to  struggle  with  when  we 
came  upon  the  coast  of  China  ;  and  therefore  he 
no  longer  stood  towards  Acapulco,  as  he  now 
wanted  no  answer  from  the  governor ;  but  yet 
he  resolved  not  to  deprive  his  prisoners  of  the 
liberty,  which  he  had  promised  them ;  so  that 
thev  were  aU  immediately  embarked  intwolaunches 
which  belonged  to  our  prizes,  those  from  the 
Centurion  in  one  launch,  and  those  from  the 
Gloucester  in  the  other.  The  launches  were  well 
equipped  with  masts,  sails  and  oars ;  and,  lest  the 
wind  might  prove  unfavourable,  they  had  a  stock 
of  water  and  provisions  put  on  board  them  suffi- 
cient for  fourteen  days.,  There  were  discharged 
thirty-nine  persons  from  on  board  the  Centurion, 
and  eighteen  from  the  Gloucester,  the  greatest 
part  of  them  Spaniards,  the  rest  Indians  and  sick 
negroes :  but  as  our  crews  were  very  weak,  we 
kept  the  mulattoes  and  some  of  the  stoutest  of  the 
negroes,  with  a  few  Indians,  to  assist  us  ;  but  we 
dismissed  every  Spanish  prisoner  whatever.  We 
have  since  learnt,  that  these*two  launches  arrived 
safe  at  Acapulco,  where  the  prisoners  could  not 
enough  extol  the  humanity  with  which  they  had 
been  treated  ;  and  that  the  governor,  before  their 
arrival,  had  returned  a  very  obliging  answer  to 
the  commodore's  letter,  and  had  attended  it  with 
a  present  of  two  boats  laden  with  the  choicest 
refreshments  and  provisions  which  were  to  be  got 
at  Acapulco ;  but  that  these  boats  not  havmg 
found  our  ships,  were  at  length  obliged  to  put 
back  again,  after  having  thrown  all  their  pro- 
visions overboard  in  a  storm  which  threatened 
their  destruction. 

The  sending  away  our  prisoners  was  our  last 
transaction  on  the  American  coast ;  for  no  sooner 
had  we  parted  with  them,  than  we  and  the 
Gloucester  made  sail  to  the  S.W.,  proposing  to 
get  a  good  offing  from  the  land,  where  we  hoped, 
in  a  few  days,  to  meet  with  the  regular  trade* 
wind,  which  the  accounts  of  former  navigators 
had  represented  as  much  brisker  and  steadier  in 
this  ocean,  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  globe : 
for  it  has  been  esteemed  no  uncommon  passage, 
to  run  from  hence  to  the  easternmost  parts  of  Asia 
in  two  months;  and  we  flattered  ourselves  that 
we  were  as  capable  of  making  an  expeditious 
passage,  as  any  ships  that  had  ever  run  this 
course  before  us :  so  that  we  hoped  soon  to  gain 
the  coast  of  China,  for  which  we  were  now  bound. 
And  conformable  to  the  general  idea  of  this 
navigation  given  by  former  voyagers,  we  consi- 
dered it  as  free  from  all  kinds  of  embarrassment 
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of  bad  weather,  fatigue,  or  sickness ;  and  conse- 
quently we  undertook  it  with  alacrity,  especially 
as  it  was  no  contemptible  step  towards  our  arrival 
at  oar  native  country,  for  which  many  of  as  by 
this  time  began  to  have  great  longings.  Thus,  on 
the  Cth  of  May,  we,  for  the  last  time,  lost  sight 
of  the  mountains  of  Mexico,  persuaded,  thai  in  a 
few  weeks  we  should  arrive  at  the  river  of  Canton 
in  China,  where  we  expected  to  meet  with  many 
English  ships,  and  numbers  of  our  countrymen  ; 
and  hoped  to  enjoy  the  advantages  of  an  amicable, 
well-frequented  port,  inhabited  by  a  polished 
peoplo,  and  abounding  with  the  convenience* 
and  indulgences  of  a  civilised  life ;  blessings, 
which  now  for  near  twenty  months  had  never 
been  once  in  our  power.  But  there  yet  remains 
(before  we  take  our  leave  of  America)  the  con- 
sideration of  a  matter  well  worthy  of  attention, 
the  discussion  of  which  shall  be  referred  to  the 
ensuing  chapter. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

A  brie/ account  of  what  might  have  been  expected  /rem  our 
squadron,  had  it  arrived  in  the  South  Seat  in  good  time. 

Aftkk  the  recital  of  the  transactions  of  the 
commodore,  and  the  ships  under  his  command,  on 
the  coasts  of  Peru  and  Mexico,  as  contained  in 
the  preceding  part  of  this  book,  it  will  be  no  use- 
less digression  to  examine  what  the  whole  squadron 
might  have  been  capable  of  achieving,  had  it  ar- 
rived in  those  seas  in  so  good  a  plight,  as  it  would 
probably  have  done,  had  the  passage  round  Cape 
Horn  been  attempted  in  a  more  seasonable  time 
of  the  year.  This  disquisition  may  be  serviceable 
to  those  who  shall  hereafter  form  projects  of  the 
like  nature  for  that  part  of  the  world,  or  may  be 
entrusted  with  their  execution.  And  therefore  I 
propose,  in  this  chapter,  to  consider,  as  succinctly 
as  I  can,  the  numerous  advantages  which  the  pub- 
lic might  have  received  from  the  operations  of  the 
squadron,  had  it  set  sail  from  England  a  few 
months  sooner. 

And  first,  I  must  suppose,  that  in  the  summer- 
time we  might  have  got  round  Cape  Horn  with  an 
inconsiderable  loss,  and  without  any  damage  to 
oar  ships  or  rigging.  For  the  Duke  and  Duchess 
of  Bristol,  who  between  them  had  above  three 
hundred  men,  buried  no  more  than  two,  from  the 
coast  of  Brazil  to  Juan  Fernandcs  ;  and  ont  of  a 
hundred  and  eighty-three  hands  which  were  on 
board  the  Duke,  there  were  only  twenty-one  sick 
of  the  scurvy,  when  they  arrived  at  that  island : 
whence,  as  men-of-war  are  much  better  provided 
with  all  conveniences  than  privateers,  we  might, 
doubtless,  have  appeared  before  Baldivia  in  full 
strength,  and  in  a  condition  of  entering  imme- 
diately on  action  ;  and  therefore,  as  tliat  place  was 
in  a  rery  defenceless  state,  its  cannon  incapable  of 
service,  and  its  garrison  in  great  measure  un- 
armed, it  was  impossible  that  it  could  have  op- 
posed our  force,  or  that  its  half -starved  inhabitants, 
most  of  whom  are  convicts  banished  thither  from 
ether  parts,  could  have  had  any  other  thoughts  than 
that  of  submitting  ;  and  Baldivia,  which  is  a  most 
excellent  port,  being  once  taken,  we  should  imme- 
diately have  been  terrible  to  the  whole  kingdom 
of  Chili,  and  should,  doubtless,  have  awed  the 
i  distant  parts  of  the  Spanish  empire.     Indeed, 


H  is  far  from  improbable  that,  by  a 
of  our  advantages,  we  might  have  given  a  violent 
shock  to  the  authority  of  Spain  on  thai  whole  con- 
tinent ;  and  might  have  rendered  some,  at  least, 
of  her  provinces  independent.  This  would,  doubt- 
less, have  turned  the  whole  attention  of  the  Spa- 
nish ministry  to  that  part  of  the  world,  where 
the  danger  would  have  been  so  pressing.  And 
thence  Great  Britain  and  her  allies  might  have 
been  rid  of  the  numerous  embarrassments,  whka 
the  wealth  of  the  Spanish  Indies,  operating  mesa- 
junction  with  the  Gallic  intrigues,  have  coaataatry 
thrown  in  her  way. 

And  that  I  may  not  be  thought  to  over-cats  As 
force  of  this  squadron,  by  ascribing  to  it  a 
of  overturning  the  Spanish  government  in 
rice,  it  is  necessary  to  premise  a  few 
on  the  condition  of  the  provinces  borderhnj.  on  As 
Sooth  Seas,  and  on  the  disposition  of  the  snashst 
ants,  both  Spaniards  and  Indians,  at  that  than $ 
by  which  it  will  appear,  that  there  was  great  dis- 
sension amongst  the  governors,  and 
among  the  Crcohans  ;  that  they  were  in 
arms  and  stores,  and  had  fallen  into  a  total  i 
of  all  military  regulations  in  their  g 
that  as  to  the  Indians  on  their  frontier,  they 
universally  discontented,  and  seemed  to  be 
ing  with  impatience  for  the  favourable  m 
when  they  might  take  a  severe  revenge  for  the 
barbarities  they  had  groaned  under  for  more  Asa 
two  ages ;  so  that  every  circumstance  concurred 
to  facilitate  the  enterprises  of  our  squadron.  Of 
all  these  particulars  we  were  amply  informed  by  the 
letters  we  took  on  board  our  prizes,  none  of  usual 
vessels,  as  I  remember,  having  had  the  pi 
to  throw  her  papers  overboard. 

The  ill  blood  amongst  the  governors  wai 
augmented  by  their  apprehensions  of  our  squadron ; 
for  every  one  being  willing  te*have  it  believed,  that 
the  bud  condition  of  his  government  was  not  the 
effect  of  negligence,  there  were  continual  demands 
and  remonstrances  amongst  them,  in  order  u> 
throw  the  blame  upon  each  other.  Thus,  for  in- 
stance, the  president  of  St.  Jago  in  Chili,  the  pre- 
sident of  Panama,  and  many  other  governors  and 
military  officers,  were  perpetually  soliciting  the 
viceroy  of  Peru  to  furnish  them  with  tho  nwcfsnary 
supplies  of  money  for  putting  their  provinces  aau 
places  in  a  proper  state  of  defence  to  oppose  ear 
designs.  But  the  customary  answer  of  the  vice- 
roy to  these  representations  was  the  emptiness  of 
tho  royal  chest  at  Lima,  and  the  difficulties  he  was 
under  to  support  the  expenses  of  his  own  govern- 
ment ;  and  in  one  of  his  letters  (which  we  inter- 
cepted), he  mentioned  his  apprehensions  that  he 
might  even  be  necessitated  to  stop  the  pay  of  the 
troops,  and  of  the  garrison  of  Callao,  the  key  of  the 
whole  kingdom  of  Peru.  Indeed  he  did  at  times 
remit  to  those  governors  some  part  of  their  de- 
mands *.  but  as  what. he  sent  them  was  greatly  short 
of  theii'  wants,  it  rather  tended  to  the  raising 
jealousies  and  heart-burnings  amongst  them,  than 
contributed  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  in- 
tended. 

And  besides  these  mutual  janglings  amongst  the 
governors,  the  whole  body  of  the  people  were  ex- 
tremely dissatisfied  ;  for  they  were  fully  persuaded 
that  the  affairs  of  Spain,  for  many  years  before, 
hod  been  managed  by  the  influence  of  a  particular 
foreign  interest,  which  was  altogether  detached 
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ae  advantages  of  the  Spanish  nation.  Se 
•  inhabitants  of  these  distant  provinces  be- 
themaelves  to  be  sacrificed  to  an  ambition, 
never  considered  their  convenience  or  in- 
,  or  paid  any  regard  to  the  reputation  of 
anie,  or  the  honour  of  their  country.  That 
a  the  temper  of  the  Creolian  Spaniards  at 
ne,  might  be  evinced  from  a  hundred  in- 
> ;  but  1  shall  content  myself  with  one, 
b  indeed  conclusive.  This  is  the  testimony 
French  mathematicians  sent  into  America, 
■are  the  magnitude  of  an  equatorial  degree 
ode.  For  in  the  relation  of  the  murder  of 
son  belonging  to  their  company  in  one  of 
ies  of  Peru,  and  of  the  popular  tumult  oc- 
d  thereby,  written  by  one  of  those  astro- 
i,  the  author  confesses,  that  the  inhabitants, 
the  uproar,  all  joined  in  imprecations  on 
id  governors,  and  bestowed  the  most  abusive 
m  upon  the  French,  detesting  them,  in  all 
lliry,  more  particularly  as  belonging  to  a 
to  whose  influence  in  the  Spanish  councils 
unards  imputed  all  their  misfortunes, 
whilst  the  Creolian  Spaniards  were  thus 
Aed,  it  appears  by  the  letters  we  inter- 
,  that  the  Indians,  on  almost  every  frontier, 
ipe  for  a  revolt,  and  would  have  taken  up 
a,  the  slightest  encouragement ;  in  particu- 
i  Indians  in  the  southern  parts  of  Peru  ;  as 
e  the  Arrancoe,  and  the  rest  of  the  Chilian 
i»  the  most  powerful  and  terrible  to  the 
a  name  of  any  on  that  continent.  For  it 
thai  in  the  disputes  between  the  Spaniards 
i  Indians,  which  happened  some  time  before 
rival,  the  Spaniards  had  insulted  the  In- 
vito an  account  of  the  force,  which  they 
id  from  Old  Spain,  under  the  command  of 
il  Pizarro,  and  had  vaunted  that  he  was 
■  thither  to  complete  the  great  work  which 
an  left  unfinished  by  his  ancestors.  These 
alarmed  the  Indians,  and  made  them  be- 
ans their  extirpation  was  resolved  on.  For 
tiarros  being  the  first  conquerors  of  that 
he  Peruvian  Indians  held  the  name,  and  all 
re  it,  in  execration  ;  not  having  forgot  the 
ition  of  their  monarchy,  the  massacre  of 
eloved  Inca,  Atapalipa,  tho  extinction  of 
4igion,  and  the  slaughter  of  their  ancestors ; 
letrated  by  the  family  of  the  Pizarros.  The 
Indians,  too,  abhorred  a  chief  descended 
hose,  who,  by  their  lieutenants,  had  first 
tod  to  enslave  them,  and  had  necessitated 
ibes,  for  more  than  a  century,  to  be  conti- 
wasting  their  blood  in  defence  ef  their  in- 


let it  not  bo  supposed,  that  among  those 
Mai  nations  the  traditions  of  such  distant 
tiona  could  not  be  continued  till  the  pre- 
lea  ;  for  ail  who  have  been  acquainted  with 
irt  of  the  world  agree,  tliat  the  Indians,  in 
oblie  feasts,  and  annual  solemnities,  eon- 
revive  the  memory  of  these  tragic  inci- 
and  those  who  have  been  present  at  these 
tea  have  observed,  that  all  the  recitals  and 
stations  of  this  kind  wore  received  with  an 
aatic  rage,  and  with  such  vehement  emo- 
•  plainly  evinced  how  strongly  the  memory 
r  former  wrongs  was  implanted  in  them, 
w  acceptable  tho  means  of  revenge  would 
prove.    To  this  account  1  must  add, 


too,  that  the  Spanish  governors  themselves  wave 
so  fully  informed  of  the  disposition  of  the  Indiana, 
and  were  so  apprehensive  of  a  general  defection 
among  them,  that  they  employed  all  their  industry 
to  reconcile  the  most  dangerous  tribes,  and  to 
prevent  them  from  immediately  taking  up  arms. 
Among  the  rest,  the  president  of  Chili  in  par- 
ticular made  large  concessions  to  the  Arraucoa, 
and  the  other  Chilian  Indians,  by  which,  and  by 
distributing  considerable  presents  to  tlieir  i»*Ain£ 
meu,  he  at  last  got  them  to  consent  to  a  prolonga- 
tion of  the  truce  between  the  two  nations,  not 
these  uegociations  were  not  concluded  at  the  time 
when  we  might  have  been  in  the  South  Seas  ;  and 
had  they  been  completed,  yet  the  hatred  of  these 
Indians  to  the  Spaniards  was  so  great,  that  it  would 
have  been  impossible  for  their  chiefs  to  have  pre- 
vented their  joining  us. 

Thus,  then,  it  appears  that  on  our  arrival  in  the 
South  Sea  we  might  have  found  the  whole  coast 
unprovided  with  troops,  and  destitute  even  of  arms ; 
for  we  well  knew,  from  very  particular  intelligence, 
that  there  were  not  three  hundred  fire-arms,  of 
which  too  the  greatest  part  were  matchlocks,  in 
all  the  province  of  Chili.  At  the  same  time,  the 
Indians  would  have  been  ready  to  revolt,  the 
Spaniards  disposed  to  mutiny,  and  the  governors 
enraged  with  each  other,  and  each  prepared  to 
rejoice  at  the  disgrace  of  his  antagonist ;  whilst 
we,  on  the  other  hand,  might  have  consisted  of 
near  two  thousand  men,  the  greatest  part  in  health 
and  vigour,  all  well  armed  and  united  under  a 
chief,  whose  enterprising  genius  (as  we  have  seen) 
could  not  be  depressed  by  a  continued  aeries  of 
the  most  sinister  events,  and  whose  equable  and 
prudent  turn  of  temper  would  have  remained  un- 
varied, in  the  midst  of  the  greatest  degree  of  good 
success ;  and  who  besides  possessed,  in  a  distin- 
guished manner,  the  two  qualities,  the  most  neces- 
sary in  these  uncommon  undertakings  ;  I  mean, 
that  of  maintaining  his  authority,  and  preserving, 
at  the  same  time,  the  affections  of  his  people.  Our 
other  officers  too  of  every  rank,  appear,  by  the 
experience  the  public  has  since  had  of  them,  to 
have  been  equal  to  any  enterprise  they  might 
have  been  cliarged  with  by  their  commander  ; 
and  our  men  (at  all  times  brave  if  well  conducted) 
in  such  a  cause  where  treasure  was  the  object, 
and  under  such  leaders,  would  doubtless  have 
been  prepared  to  rival  the  most  celebrated  achieve- 
ments hitherto  performed  by  British  mariners. 

It  cannot  then  be  contested,  but  that  Baldivia 
must  have  surrendered  on  the  appearance  of  our 
squadron  ;  after  which  it  may  bo  presumed  that 
the  Arraucos,  the  Pulches,  and  Penguinches,  in- 
habiting the  banks  of  the  river  Imperial,  about 
twenty-five  leagues  to  the  northward  of  this  place, 
would  have  immediately  taken  up  arms,  being 
disposed,  as  has  been  already  related,  and  en- 
couraged by  the  arrival  of  so  considerable  a  force 
in  their  neighbourhood.  As  these  Indians  can 
bring  iuto  the  field  near  thirty  thousand  men, 
the  greatest  part  of  them  horse,  their  first  step 
would  doubtless  have  been  the  invading  the  pro- 
vince of  Chili,  which  they  would  have  found  totally 
unprovided  of  ammunition  and  weapons  ;  and  as 
its  inlittbitants  are  a  luxurious  and  effeminate 
race,  they  would  have  been  incapable,  on  such  an 
emergency,  of  giving  any  opposition  to  this  rugged 
enemy ;  so  that  it  is  no  strained  conjecture  to 
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imagine,  that  the  Indians  would  soon  have  been 
masters  of  the  whole  country.  And  the  other 
Indians  on  the  frontiers  of  Peru  being  equally 
disposed  with  the  Arraucos  to  shake  off  the  Spa- 
nish yoke,  it  is  higlily  probable,  that  they  like- 
wise  would  have  embraced  the  occasion,  and  that 
a  general  insurrection  would  have  taken  place 
through  all  the  Spanish  territories  in  South 
America  ;  in  which  case,  the  only  resource  left  to 
the  Creolians  (dissatisfied  as  they  were  with  the 
Spanish  government)  would  have  been  to  have 
made  the  best  terms  they  could  with  their  Indian 
neighbours,  and  to  have  withdrawn  themselves 
from  the  obedience  of  a  master,  who  liad  shown 
so  little  regard  to  their  security.  This  last  suppo- 
sition may  perhaps  appear  chimerical  to  those 
who  measure  the  possibility  of  all  events  by  the 
scanty  standard  of  their  own  experience  ;  but  the 
temper  of  the  times,  and  the  strong  dislike  of  the 
natives  to  the  measures  then  pursued  by  the 
Spanish  court,  sufficiently  evince  at  least  its  pos- 
sibility. But  not  to  insist  on  the  presumption  of 
a  general  revolt,  it  is  sufficient  for  our  purpose 
to  conclude  that  the  Arraucos  would  scarcely 
have  failed  of  taking  arms  on  our  appearance  ; 
for  this  alone  would  so  far  have  embarrassed  the 
enemy  that  they  would  no  longer  have  thought  of 
opposing  us,  but  would  have  turned  all  their 
care  to  the  Indian  affairs ;  as  they  still  remem- 
ber, with  the  utmost  horror,  the  sacking  of  their 
cities,  the  rifling  of  their  convents,  the  captivity 
of  their  wives  and  daughters,  and  the  desolation 
of  their  country  by  these  resolute  savages,  in  the 
last  war  between  the  two  nations,  r  or  it  must 
be  remembered,  that  this  tribe  of  Indians  have 
been  frequently  successful  against  the  Spaniards, 
and  possess  at  this  time  a  large  tract  of  country, 
which  was  formerly  full  of  Spanish  towns  and 
villages,  whose  inhabitants  were  all  either  de- 
stroyed or  carried  into  captivity  by  the  Arraucos 
and  the  neighbouring  Indians,  who,  in  a  war 
against  the  Spaniards,  never  fail  to  join  their 
forces. 

But  even  independent  of  an  Indian  revolt,  there 
were  but  two  places  on  all  the  coast  of  the  South 
Sea,  which  could  be  supposed  capable  of  resisting 
our  squadron  ;  these  were  the  cities  of  Panama 
and  Callao  :  as  to  the  first  of  these,  its  fortifica- 
tions were  so  decayed,  and  it  was  so  much  in 
want  of  powder,  that  the  governor  himself,  in  an 
intercepted  letter,  acknowledged  it  was  incapable 
of  being  defended  ;  so  that  I  take  it  for  granted 
it  would  have  given  us  but  little  trouble,  espe- 
cially if  we  had  opened  a  communication  across 
the  Isthmus  with  our  fleet  on  the  other  side  :  and 
for  the  city  and  port  of  Callao,  its  condition  was 
not  much  better  than  that  of  Panama ;  for  its 
walls  are  built  upon  the  plain  ground,  without 
either  outwork  or  ditch  before  them,  and  consist 
only  of  very  slender  feeble  masonry,  without  any 
earth  behind  them ;  so  that  a  battery  of  five  or  six 
pieces  of  cannon,  raised  anywhere  within  four  or 
five  hundred  paces  of  the  place,  would  have  had 
a  full  view  of  the  whole  rampart,  and  would  have 
opened  it  in  a  short  time  ;  and  the  breach  hereby 
formed,  as  the  walls  are  so  extremely  thin,  could 
not  have  been  difficult  of  ascent :  for  the  ruins 
would  have  been  but  little  higher  than  the  surface 
of  the  ground  ;  and  it  would  have  yielded  this 
particular  advantage  to  the  assailants,  that  the 


bullets,  which  grased  upon  it,  would  have  driven 
before  them  such  shivers  of  brick  and  stone,  as 
would  have  prevented  the  garrison  from  form- 
ing behind  it,  supposing  that  the  troops  employed 
in  the  defence  of  the  place,  should  have  so  far 
surpassed  the  usual  limits  of  Creolian  bravery, 
as  to  resolve  to  stand  a  general  assault :  indeed, 
such  a  resolution  cannot  be  imputed  to  them; 
for  the  garrison  and  people  were  in  general  dis- 
satisfied with  the  viceroy's  behaviour,  and  wen 
never  expected  to  act  a  vigorous  part.  The  vice- 
roy himself  greatly  apprehended  that  the  commo- 
dore would  make  him  a  visit  at  Lima,  the  capital 
of  the  kingdom  of  Peru  ;  to  prevent  which,  if 
possible,  he  had  ordered  twelve  galleys  to  be  omit 
at  Guaiaquil  and  other  places,  which  were  intended 
to  oppose  the  landing  of  our  boats,  and  to  hinder 
us  from  pushing  our  men  on  shore.  But  this  was 
an  impracticable  project,  and  proceeded  on  the 
supposition  that  our  ships,  when  we  should  land 
our  men,  would  keep  at  such  a  distance,  that  these 
galleys,  by  drawing  little  water,  would  have  been 
out  of  the  reach  of  their  guns  ;  whereas  the  com- 
modore, before  he  had  made  such  an  attempt, 
would  doubtless  have  been  possessed  of  several 
prizo  ships,  which  he  would  not  have  hesitated  to 
have  run  on  shore  for  the  protection  of  his  boats; 
and  besides  there  were  many  places  on  that  coast, 
and  one  in  particular  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Callao,  where  there  was  good  anchoring,  though 
a  great  depth  of  water,  within  a  cable's  length  of 
the  shore  ;  so  that  the  cannon  of  the  men-of-war 
would  liave  swept  all  the  coast  to  above  a  mile's 
distance  from  the  water's  edge,  and  would  have 
effectually  prevented  any  force  from  assembling 
to  oppose  the  landing  and  forming  of  our  men : 
and  the  place  had  this  additional  advantage,  that  it 
was  but  two  leagues  distant  from  the  city  of  Lima ; 
so  that  wo  might  have  been  at  that  city  within 
four  hours  after  we  should  have  been  first  disco- 
vered from  the  shore.  The  place  I  have  here  hi 
view  is  about  two  leagues  south  of  Callao,  and 

i'ust  to  the  northward  of  the  head-land  called,  in 
^rezier's  draught  of  that  coast,  Monro  Solar. 
Here  there  is  seventy  or  eighty  fathoms  of  water 
within  two  cables'  length  of  the  shore  ;  and  the 
Spaniards  themselves  were  so  apprehensive  of  our 
attempting  to  land  there,  tliat  they  had  projected 
to  build  a  fort  close  to  the  water  ;  but  there  being 
no  money  in  the  royal  chests,  they  could  not  go 
on  with  that  work,  and  therefore  they  contented 
themselves  with  keeping  a  guard  of  a  hundred 
horse  there,  that  they  might  be  sure  to  receive 
early  notice  of  our  appearance  on  that  coast. 
Indeed  some  of  them  (as  we  were  told)  conceiving 
our  management  at  sea  to  be  as  pusillanimous  as 
their  own,  pretended  that  the  commodore  would 
never  dare  to  bring  in  his  ships  there,  for  fear 
tliat  in  so  great  a  depth  of  water  their  anchors 
could  not  hold  them. 

And  here  let  it  not  be  imagined  that  I  am  pro- 
ceeding upon  groundless  and  extravagant  pre- 
sumptions, when  I  conclude  that  fifteen  hunored 
or  a  thousand  of  our  people,  well  conducted, 
should  have  been  an  over-match  for  any  numbers 
the  Spaniards  could  muster  in  South  America. 
For  not  to  mention  the  experience  we  had  of  then 
at  Paita  and  Petaplan,  it  must  be  remembered^ 
that  our  commodore  was  extremely  solicitous  ts 
have  all  his  men  trained  to  the  dextrous  use  of 
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fire-Aim* ;  whereas  the  Spaniards  in  this 
of  the  world  were  in  great  want  of  arms,  and 
very  awkward  in  the  management  of  the 
they  had ;  and  though,  on  their  repeated  re- 
mtations,  the  court  of  Spain  had  ordered 
-al  thousand  firelocks  to  he  put  on  hoard 
rro's  squadron,  yet  those,  it  is  evident,  could 
nave  been  in  America  time  enough  to  have 
employed  against  us  ;  so  that  by  our  arms, 
Mr  readiness  in  the  use  of  them,  (not  to  insist 
se  timidity  and  softness  of  our  enemy,)  we 
Id  in  some  degree  have  had  the  same  advan- 
t  which  the  Spaniards  themselves  had,  in  the 
discovery  of  this  country,  against  its  naked 
manned  inhabitants. 

id  now  let  it  be  considered  what  were  the 
Is  which  we  had  to  fear,  or  what  were  the 
instances  which  could  have  prevented  us 
giving  law  to  all  the  coast  of  South  America, 
thereby  cutting  off  from  Spain  the  resources 
b  she'  drew  from  those  immense  provinces. 
«a  there  was  no  force  capable  of  opposing 
for  how  soon  soever  we  had  sailed,  Pizarro's 
irtih  could  not  have  sailed  sooner  than  it  did, 
therefore  could  not  have  avoided  the  fate  it 
with  ;  as  we  should  have  been  masters  of  the 
i  of  Chili,  we  could  there  have  supplied  our- 
s  with  the  provisions  we  wanted  in  the  greatest 
y ;  and  from  Baldivia  to  the  equinoctial  we 
do  risk  of  losing  our  men  by  sickness,  (that 
t  of  all  climates  the  most  temperate  and 
by,)  nor  of  having  our  ships  disabled  by  bad 
ser ;  and  had  we  wanted  hands  to  assist 
te  navigating  our  squadron,  whilst  a  conai- 
rie  part  of  our  men  were  employed  on  shore, 
mid  not  have  failed  of  getting  whatever  num- 
we  pleased  in  the  ports  we  should  have  taken, 
he  prizes  which  would  have  fallen  into  our 
■ ;  and  I  must  observe  that  the  Indians,  who 
he  principal  sailors  in  that  part  of  the  world, 
nrtremely  docile  and  dextrous,  and  though 
are  not  fit  to  struggle  with  the  inclemencies 
cold  climate,  yet  in  temperate  seas  they  are 
■serai  and  laborious  seamen, 
os,  then,  it  appears  what  important  revolu- 
might  have  been  brought  about  by  our  squa- 


dron, had  it  departed  from  England  as  early  as  it 
ought  to  have  done  :  and  from  hence  it  is  easy  to 
conclude,  what  immense  advantages  might  have 
thence  accrued  to  the  public.  For,  as  on  oar 
success  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  the 
kingdom  of  Spain  to  have  received  any  treasure 
from  the  provinces  bordering  on  the  South  Seas, 
or  even  to  have  had  any  communication  with 
them,  it  is  certain  that  the  whole  attention  of  that 
monarchy  must  have  been  immediately  employed 
in  regaining  the  possession  of  these  inestimable 
territories,  either  by  force  or  compact.  By  the 
first  of  these  methods  it  was  scarcely  possible 
they  could  succeed ;  for  it  must  have  been  at 
least  a  twelvemonth  from  our  arrival,  before  any 
ships  from  Spain  could  get  into  the  South  Seas, 
and  those  perhaps  separated,  disabled,  and  sickly  ; 
and  by  that  time  they  would  have  had  no  port  in 
their  possession,  either  to  rendezvous  at  or  to 
refit  in ;  whilst  we  might  have  been  supplied 
across  the  Isthmus  with  whatever  necessaries, 
stores,  or  even  men  we  wanted,  and  might  thereby 
have  maintained  our  squadron  in  as  good  a  plight 
as  when  it  first  set  sail  from  St.  Helens.  In  short, 
it  required  but  little  prudence  in  the  conduct  of 
this  business  to  have  rendered  all  the  efforts  of 
Spain,  seconded  by  the  power  of  France,  inef- 
fectual, and  to  have  maintained  our  conquests  in  , 
defiance  of  them  both :  so  that  they  must  either 
have  resolved  to  have  left  Great  Britain  masters 
of  the  wealth  of  South  America,  (the  principal 
support  of  all  their  destructive  projects,)  or  they 
must  have  submitted  to  her  terms,  and  have  been 
contented  to  receive  these  provinces  back  again  as 
an  equivalent  for  those  restrictions  to  their  future 
ambition,  which  her  prudence  should  have  dictated 
to  them.  Having  thus  discussed  the  prodigious 
weight  which  the  operations  of  our  squadron  might 
have  added  to  the  national  influence  of  this  king- 
dom, I  shall  here  end  this  second  book,  refer- 
ring to  the  next,  the  passage  of  the  shattered 
remains  of  our  force  across  the  Pacific  Ocean,  < 
and  all  their  future  transactions  till  the  commo- 
dore's arrival  in  England. 

BUD  OP  BOOK  II. 


BOOK  III. 


CHAPTER  I. 


from  the  coast  of  Mexico  to  the  Ladrones  or 
Marian  island*. 


r,  on  the  sixth  of  May,  1742,  we  left  the 
of  America,  we  stood  to  the  S.W.  with  a 
of  meeting  with  the  N.E.  trade-wind,  which 
oeounts  of  former  writers  made  us  expect  at 
ity  or  eighty  leagues'  distance  from  the  land : 
id  besides  another  reason  for  standing  to  the 
ward,  which  was  the  getting  into  the  latitude 
or  14*  north ;  that  being  the  parallel  where 
Pacific  Ocean  is  most  usually  crossed,  and 
quently  where  the  navigation  is  esteemed  the 
t:  this  last  purpose  we  had  soon  answered, 
;  in  a  day  or  two  sufficiently  advanced  to  the 
u  At  the  same  time  we'  were  also  farther 
the  shore  than  we  had  presumed  was  neces- 


sary for  the  falling  in  with  the  trade- wind :  but  in 
this  particular  we  were  most  grievously  disap- 
pointed ;  for  the  wind  still  continued  to  the  west- 
ward, or  at  best  variable.  As  the  getting  into 
the  N.E.  trade,  was  to  us  a  matter  of  the  last  con- 
sequence, we  stood  more  to  the  southward,  and 
made  many  experiments  to  meet  with  it ;  but  all 
our  efforts  were  for  a  long  time  unsuccessful :  so 
that  it  was  seven  weeks,  from  our  leaving  the 
coast,  before  we  got  into  the  true  trade- wind.  This 
was  an  interval,  in  which  we  believed  we  should 
well  nigh  have  reached  the  easternmost  parts  of 
Asia:  but  we  were  so  baffled  with  the  contrary 
and  variable  winds,  which  for  all  that  time  per- 
plexed us,  that  we  were  not  as  yet  advanced 
above  a  fourth  part  of  the  way.  The  delay  alone 
would  have  been  a  sufficient  mortification;  but 
there  were  other  circumstances  attending  it,  which 
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rendered  this  situation  not  leas  terrible,  and  our 
apprehensions  perhaps  still  greater  than  in  any  of 
onr  past  distresses.  For  our  two  ships  were  by 
this  time  extremely  crazy;  and  many  days  had 
not  passed,  before  we  discovered  a  spring  in  the 
foremast  of  the  Centnrion,  which  rounded  about 
twenty-six  inches  of  its  circumference,  and  which 
was  judged  to  be  at  least  four  inches  deep :  and  no 
sooner  had  onr  carpenters  secured  this  with  fish- 
ing it,  bat  the  Gloucester  made  a  signal  of  distress; 
and  we  learnt  that  she  had  a  dangerous  spring  in 
her  main-mast,  twelve  feet  below  the  trussel- trees; 
so  that  she  could  not  carry  any  sail  upon  it.  Our 
carpenters,  on  a  strict  examination  of  this  mast, 
fouud  it  so  very  rotten  and  decayed,  that  they 
judged  it  necessary  to  cut  it  down  as  low  as  it  ap- 
peared to  have  been  injured  ;  and  by  this  it  was 
reduced  to  nothing  but  a  stump,  which  served  only 
as  a  step  to  the  topmast  These  accidents  aug- 
mented our  delay,  and  occasioned  us  great  anxiety 
about  our  future  security :  for  on  our  leaving  the 
coast  of  Mexico,  the  scurvy  had  began  to  make  its 
appearance  again  amongst  our  people;  though  from 
our  departure  from  Juan  Fernandcs  we  had  till 
then  enjoyed  a  most  uninterrupted  state  of  health. 
We  too  well  knew  the  effects  of  this  disease,  from 
onr  former  fatal  experience,  to  suppose  that  any- 
thing but  a  speedy  passago  could  secure  the 
greater  part  of  our  crew  from  perishing  by  it :  and 
as,  after  being  seven  weeks  at  sea,  there  did  not 
appear  any  reasons  that  could  persuade  ns  we 
were  nearer  the  trade-wind  than  wlicn  we  first  set 
out,  there  was  no  ground  for  us  to  suppose  but 
our  passage  would  prove  at  least  three  times  as 
long  as  we  at  first  expected ;  and  consequently  we 
had  the  melancholy  prospect,  either  of  dying  by 
the  scurvy,  or  perisliing  with  the  ship  for  want  of 
hands  to  navigate  her.  Indeed,  some  amongst  us 
were  at  first  willing  to  believe,  that  in  this  warm 
climate,  so  different  from  what  we  felt  in  passing 
round  Cape  Horn,  the  violence  of  this  disease,  and 
its  fatality,  might  be  in  some  degree  mitigated;  as  it 
had  not  been  unusual  to  suppose  that  its  particular 
virulence  in  that  passage  was  in  a  great  measure 
owing  to  the  severity  of  the  weather:  but  the 
havoc  of  the  distemper,  in  our  present  circum- 
stances, soon  convinced  us  of  the  falsity  of  thin 
speculation ;  as  it  likewise  exploded  sonic  other 
opinions,  which  usually  pass  current  about  the 
cause  and  nature  of  this  disease. 

For  it  has  ltecn  generally  presumed,  that  plenty 
of  fresh  provisions  and  of  water  are  effectual  pre- 
ventives of  this  malady ;  but  it  happened  that  in 
the  present  instance  wo  had  a  considerable  stock 
of  fresh  provisions  on  board,  as  hogs  and  fowls, 
which  were  taken  at  Paita ;  and  we  besides  almost 
every  day  caught  great  abundance  of  bonitos,  dol- 
phins, and  albicores ;  and  the  unsettled  season, 
which  deprived  us  of  the  benefit  of  the  trade-wind, 
proved  extremely  rainy ;  so  that  we  were  enabled 
to  fill  up  our  water-casks,  almost  as  fast  as  they 
were  empty ;  and  each  man  had  five  pints  of 
water  allowed  hiin  every  day,  during  the  passage. 
But  notwithstanding  this  plenty  of  water,  and 
that  the  fresh  provisions  were  distributed  amongst 
the  sick,  and  the  whole  crew  often  fed  upon  fish, 
yet  neither  were  flic  sick  hereby  relieved,  nor  the 
progress  and  advancement  of  the  disease  retarded : 
nor  was  it  in  these  instances  only  that  wo  found 
ourselves  disappointed;  for  though  it  has  been 


usually  esteemed  a  necessary  piece  of : 
to  keep  all  ships,  where  the  crews  are  large,  as 
clean  and  airy  between  decks  as  possible ;  and  it 
has  been  believed  by  many,  that  this  paewssaw, 
if  well  attended  to,  would  prevent  the  appearanst 
of  the  scurvy,  or  at  least,  mitigate  its  effects;  yet 
we  observed,  during  the  latter  part  of  onr  ran, 
that  though  we  kept  all  our  ports  open,  and  task 
uncommon  pains  in  cleansing  and  sweetening  At 
ships,  yet  neither  the  progress  nor  the  virustast 
of  the  disease  were  thereby  sensibly  abated. 

However,  I  would  not  be  understood  to  assert, 
that  fresh  provisions,  plenty  of  water,  and  a  ea> 
stant  fresh  supply  of  sweet  air  between  decks,  ate 
matters  of  no  moment :  I  am,  on  the  contrary,  waft 
satisfied,  that  they  are  all  of  them  articles  of  gnat 
importance,  and  are  doubtless  extremely  eondneho 
to  the  health  and  vigour  of  a  crew,  and  may  in  away 
eases  prevent  the  fatal  malady  we  are  now  sneak- 
ing of  from  taking  place.  All  I  have  aimed  at,  hi 
what  I  have  advanced,  is  only  to  show  that  at 
some  instances,  both  the  cure  and  the 
of  this  disease  is  im|>ossible  to  be  effected  by 
management,  or  by  the  application  of  any : 
which  can  be  made  use  of  at  sea.  Indeed,  I  aw. 
myself  fully  persuaded,  that  when  it  has  ones  fat 
to  a  certain  head,  there  are  no  other  means  ■ 
nature  for  relieving  the  diseased,  but  tagrjmf 
them  on  shore,  or  at  least  bringing  them  into  the 
neighbourhood  of  land.  Perhaps  a  distinct  sad 
adequate  knowledge  of  tho  source  of  this  dawaw) 
may  never  be  discovered ;  but  in  general,  these  a 
no  difficulty  in  conceiving  that  as  a  contasssi 
supply  of  fresh  air  is  necessary  to  all  animal  hs% 
and  as  this  air  is  so  particular  a  fluid,  that  wishsst 
losing  its  elasticity,  or  any  of  its  obvious  avwaw> 
tics,  it  may  be  rendered  unfit  for  this  purpose,  sy 
the  mixing  with  it  some  very  subtle  and  otnwrwaw 
imperceptible  effluvia ;  it  may  be  conceived,  I  say, 
that  the  steams  arising  from  the  ocean  may  haw 
a  tendency  to  render  the  air  they  are  sprees 
through  less  properly  adapted  to  the  support  af 
the  life  of  terrestrial  animals,  unless  these  etensw 
are  corrected  by  effluvia  of  another  kind,  sad 
which  perhaps  the  land  alone  can  supply. 

To  what  hath  been  already  said  iu  relation  ti 
this  disease,  I  shall  add,  that  our  surgeon  (who 
during  our  passage  round  Caj>e  Horn,  had  ascribed 
the  mortality  we  suffered  to  the  severity  of  the 
cliinaU)  exerted  himself  in  the  present  run  to  the 
utmost,  and  ut  last  declared,  that  all  his  measures 
were  totally  ineffectual,  and  did  not  in  the  least 
avail  his  patients :  on  which  it  was  resolved  by  the 
commodore  to  try  the  effects  of  two  medicines, 
which,  just  before  his  departure  from  Knglaal, 
wore  the  subject  of  much  discourse,  I  mean  the 
pill  and  drop  of  Mr.  Ward.  For  however  violent 
the  effects  of  these  medicines  are  said  to  havei 
times  proved,  yet  in  the  present  instance, 
destruction  seemed  inevitable  without  some] 
the  experiment  at  least  was  thought 
and  therefore,  one  or  both  of  them,  at 
times,  were  given  to  persons  in  every  stage  of  the 
distemper.  Out  of  the  numbers  that  took  thaw, 
one,  soon  after  swallowing  tlie  pill,  was  seised  wan 
a  violent  bleeding  at  the  nose :  he  was  before  gives 
over  bv  the  surgeon,  and  lay  almost  at  the  pssst 
of  death ;  but  he  immediately  found  himself  Bases 
better,  and  continued  to  recover,  though  slowly,  nil 
wo  arrived  on  shore,  which  was  near  a  i 
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that*  too  were  relieved  for  some  days,  but  the 
returned  again  with  as  much  violence  as  ever ; 
neither  did  these,  nor  the  rest,  who  received 
fit,  appear  to  be  reduced  to  a  worse  condition 
ey  would  have  been  if  they  had  taken  nothing. 
wt  remarkable  property  of  these  medicines, 
at  was  obvious  in  almost  every  one  that  took 
res,  that  they  operated  in  proportion  to  the 
of  the  patient;  so  that  those  who  were  within 
three  days  of  dying  were  scarcely  affected ; 
the  patient  was  differently  advanced  in  the 
,  the  operation  was  either  a  gentle  perspir- 
a  easy  vomit,  or  a  moderate  purge :  but  if 
ire  taken  by  one  in  full  strength,  they  then 
ad  all  the  before-mentioned  effects  with  con- 
la  violence,  which  sometimes  continued  for 
aght  hours  together,  with  little  intermission. 
return  to  the  prosecution  of  our  voyage. 
rs>  already  observed,  that,  a  few  days  after 
uung  off  the  coast  of  Mexico,  the  Gloucester 
r  main-mast  cut  down' to  a  stump,  and  we 
bliged  to  fish  our  fore-mast ;  and  that  these 
Hues  were  greatly  aggravated,  by  our 
I  with  contrary  and  variable  winds  for  near 
weeks.  I  shall  now  add,  that  when  we 
1  the  trade-wind,  and  it  settled  between  the 
md  the  east,  yet  it  seldom  blew  with  so 
strength,  but  the  Centurion  might  have 
.  ail  her  small  sails  abroad  with  the  greatest 
so  that  now,  had  we  been  a  single  ship,  we 
have  run  down  our  longitude  apace,  and 
ached  the  Ladrones  soon  enough  to  have 
red  great  numbers  of  our  men,  who  after- 
perjahed.  But  the  Gloucester,  by  the  loss 
main-mast,  sailed  so  very  heavily,  that  we 
Idom  any  more  than  our  top-sails  set,  and 
»  frequently  obliged  to  lie-to  for  her :  and, 
are,  that  in  the  whole  we  lost  little  less  than 
h  by  our  attendance  upon  her,  in  conse- 
of  the  various  mischances  she  encountered. 
his  run  it  was  remarkable,  that  we  were 
manv  days  together,  without  seeing  great 
rs  of  birds ;  which  is  a  proof  that  there  are 
■lands,  or  at  least  rocks,  scattered  all  along 
erv  considerable  distance  from  our  track, 
indeed  there  are  marked  in  the  Spanish 
Mveafter  mentioned ;  but  the  frequency  of 
ds,  seem  to  evince  that  there  are  many 
lan  have  been  hitherto  discovered ;  for  the 
t  part  of  the  birds  we  observed  were  such 
known  to  roost  on  shore ;  and  the  manner 
•  appearance  sufficiently  made  out,  that  they 
am  some  distant  haunt  every  morning,  and 
d  thither  again  in  the  evening;  for  we 
saw  them  early  or  late ;  and  the  hour  of 
rival' and  departure. gradually  varied,  which 
used  was  occasioned  by  our  running  nearer 
touts  or  getting  further  from  them, 
trade-wind  continued  to  favour  us  without 
sanation)  from  the  end  of  June  till  towards 
L  of  July.  But  on  the  26th  of  July,  being 
i  we  esteemed,  about  tliree  hundred  leagues 
Cram  the  Ladrones,  we  met  with  a  westerly 
rhieh  did  not  come  about  again  to  the  east- 
i  lour  days'  time.  This  was  a  most  disphrit- 
dent,  as  it  at  once  damped  all  our  hopes  of 
relief,  especially  too  as  it  was  attended  with 
ions  accident  to  the  Gloucester :  for  in  one 
these  four  days  the  wind  flattened  to  a  calm, 
roiled  very  deep ;  by  which  means 


the  Gloucester's  foreeap  split,  and  her  top-mast 
came  by  the  board,  and  broke  her  fore-yard 
directly  in  the  slings.*  As  she  was  hereby  rendered 
incapable  of  making  any  sail  for  some  time,  we 
were  obliged,  as  soon  as  a  gale  sprang  up,  to  take 
her  in  tow ;  and  near  twenty  of  the  healthiest  and 
ablest  of  our  seamen  were  taken  from  the  business 
of  our  own  ship,  and  were  employed  for  eight  or 
ten  days  together  on  board  the  Gloucester  in  re- 
pairing her  damages :  but  these  things,  mortifying 
as  we  thought  them,  were  but  the  beginning  of  our 
disasters ;  for  scarce  had  our  people  finished  their 
business  in  the  Gloucester,  before  we  met  with  a 
most  violent  storm  in  the  western  board,  which 
obliged  us  to  lie-to.  In  the  beginning  of  this  storm 
our  ship  sprang  a  leak,  and  let  in  so  much  water, 
that  all  our  people,  officers  included,  were  employed 
continually  in  working  the  pumps :  and  the  next 
day  we  had  the  vexation  to  see  the  Gloucester,  with 
her  top-mast  once  more  by  the  board ;  and  whilst 
we  were  viewing  her  with  great  concern  for  this 
new  distress,  we  saw  her  main-top-mast,  which 
had  hitherto  served  as  a  jury  main-mast,  share  the 
same  fate.  This  completed  our  misfortunes,  and 
rendered  them  without  resource ;  for  we  knew  the 
Gloucester's  crew  were  so  few  and  feeble,  that 
without  our  assistance  they  could  not  be  relieved : 
and  our  sick  were  now  so  far  increased,  and  those 
that  remained  in  health  so  continually  fatigued 
with  the  additional  duty  of  our  pumps,  that  it  was 
impossible  for  us  to  lend  them  any  aid.  Indeed 
we  were  not  as  yet  fully  apprised  of  the  deplorable 
situation  of  the  Gloucester's  crew ;  for  when  the 
storm  abated,  (which  during  its  continuance  pre- 
vented all  communication  with  them,)  the  Glou- 
cester bore  up  under  our  stern;  and  captain 
Mitohel  informed  the  commodore,  that  besides  the 
loss  of  bis  masts,  which  was  all  that  had  appeared  to 
us,  the  ship  had  then  no  less  than  seven  feet  of 
water  in  her  hold,  although  his  officers  and  men 
had  been  kept  constantly  at  the  pumps  for  the  last 
twenty-four  hours. 

This  last  circumstance  was  indeed  a  most  terri- 
ble accumulation  to  the  other  extraordinary  dis- 
tresses of  the  Gloucester,  and  required,  if  possible, 
the  most  speedy  and  vigorous  assistance  ;  which 
Captain  Mitchel  begged  the  commodore  to  send 
him  :  but  the  debility  of  our  people,  and  our  own 
immediate  preservation,  rendered  it  impossible 
for  the  commodore  to  comply  with  his  request. 
All  that  could  be  done- was  to  send  our  boat  on 
board  for  a  more  particular  condition  of  the  ship ; 
and  it  was  soon  suspected  that  the  taking  her 
people  on  board  us,  and  then  destroying  her,  was 
the  only  measure  that  could  be  prosecuted  in  the 
present  emergency,  both  for  the  security  of  their 
lives  and  of  our  own. 

Our  boat  soon  returned  with,  a  representation 
of  the  state  of*  the  Gloucester,  and  of  her  several 
defects,  signed  by  Captain   Mitchel  and  all  his 

*  *'  On  the  15th  of  Jane  the  Gloucester  found  her  main- 
matt  sprang  at  the  head,  which,  upon  examination,  was 
discovered  to  be  entirely  rotten.  On  tho  89th  of  July  tho 
Gloucester  carried  away  her  foretop-mast  and  foro-yard. 
My  ship's  company  are  now  miserably  afflicted  with  the 
scurvy,  the  ship  very  leaky,  the  mm  and  officers  that 
wcro  well  being  only  able  to  make  one  spell  at  the 
pump."— Anson's  Official  Report. 

"  This  is  all,"  observes  Sir  John  Barrow,  "  that  Anson 
says  of  the  second  attack  of  this  afflicting  malady ;  but, 
coining  from  the  commodore,  it  speaks  volumes.'* 
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officers ;  by  which  it  Appeared,  that  she  had 
sprung  a  leak  by  the  stern-post  being  loose,  and 
working  with  every  roll  of  the  ship,  and  by  two 
beams  a-midahips  being  broken  in  the  orlop  ;  no 
part  of  which  the  carpenters  reported  was  possible 
to  be  repaired  at  sea :  that  both  officers  and  men 
had  worked  twenty-four  hours  at  the  pumps  with- 
out intermission,  and  were  at  length  so  fatigued, 
that  they  could  continue  their  labour  no  longer, 
but  had  been  forced  to  desist,  with  seven  feet  of 
water  in  the  hold,  which  covered  their  casks,  so 
that  they  could  neither  conic  at  fresh -water,  nor 
provision :  that  they  had  no  mast  standing,  except 
the  fore-mast,  the  mizen-mast,  and  the  mizen  ton- 
mast,  nor  had  they  any  spare  masts  to  get  up  in 
the  room  of  those  they  had  lost :  that  the  ship 
was  besides  extremely  decayed  in  every  part,  for 
her  knees  and  clamps  were  all  worked  quite  loose, 
and  her  upper  works  in  general  were  so  loose, 
that  the  quarter-deck  was  ready  to  drop  down  : 
And  that  her  crew  was  greatly  reduced,  for  there 
remained  alive  on  board  her  no  more  than  seventy- 
seven  men,  eighteen  boys,  and  two  prisoners, 
officers  included  ;  and  that  of  this  whole  number, 
only  sixteen  men  and  eleven  boys  were  capable 
of  keeping  the  deck,  and  several  of  these  very 
infirm. 

The  commodore,  on  the  perusal  of  this  melan- 
choly representation,  presently  ordered  them  a 
supply  of  water  and  provisions,  of  which  they 
seemed  to  be  in  immediate  want,  and  at  the  same 
time  sent  his  own  carpenter  on  board  them,  to 
examine  into  the  truth  of  every  particular  ;  and 
it  being  found,  on  the  strictest  inquiry,  that  the 
preceding  account  was  in  no  instance  exaggerated, 
it  plainly  appeared,  that  there  was  no  possibility 
of  preserving  the  Gloucester  any  longer,  as  her 
leaks  were  irreparable,  and  the  united  hands  on 
board  both  ships,  capable  of  working,  would  not 
be  able  to  free  her,  even  if  our  own  ship  should 
not  eninloy  any  part  of  them.  What  then  could 
be  resolved  on,  when  it  was  the  utmost  we  our- 
selves could  do  to  manage  our  own  pumps  1  in- 
deed there  was  no  room  for  deliberation ;  the  only 
step  to  be  taken  was,  the  saving  the  lives  of  the 
few  that  remained  on  board  the  Gloucester,  and 
getting  out  of  her  as  much  as  possible  before  she 
was  destroyed.  And  therefore  the  commodore 
immediately  sent  an  order  to  Captain  Mitchel,  as 
the  weather  was  now  calm  and  favourable,  to  send 
his  people  on  board  the  Ceuturion  as  expeditiously 
as  he  could  ;  and  to  take  out  such  stores  as  he 
could  get  at,  whilst  the  ship  could  be  kept  above 
water.  And  as  our  leak  required  less  attention, 
whilst  the  pi  escnt  easy  weather  continued,  we  sent 
our  boats  with  as  many  men  as  we  could  spare,  to 
Captain  Mitchel's  assistance. 

The  removing  the  Gloucester's  people  on  board 
us,  and  the  getting  out  such  stores  as  could  most 
easily  be  come  at,  gave  us  full  employment  for 
two  days.  Mr.  Anson  was  extremely  desirous  to 
have  gotten  two  of  her  cables  and  an  anchor,  but 
the  ship  rolled  so  much,  and  the  men  were  so 
excessively  fatigued,  that  they  were  incapable  of 
effecting  it ;  nay,  it  was  even  with  the  greatest 
difficulty  that  the  prize-money,  which  the  Glou- 
cester had  taken  in  the  South*  Seas,  was  secured, 
and  sent  on  board  the  Centurion  :  however,  the 
prize-goods  on  board  her,  which  amounted  to 
severs!  thousand  pounds  in  value,  and  were  prin- 


cipally the  Centurion's  property,  were  entirely 
lost ;  nor  could  any  more  provision  be  cot  oat 
than  five  casks  of  floor,  three  of  which  wen 
spoiled  by  the  salt-water.  Their  sick  men,  ft-ywnrt- 
ing  to  near  seventy,  were  removed  into  boats  with 
as  much  care  as  the  circumstances  of  that  that 
would  permit ;  but  three  or  four  of  them  expires1 
as  they  were  hoisting  them  into  the  Centurion. 

It  was  the  15th  of  August,  in  the  evening,  besets 
the  Gloucester  was  cleared  of  every  thing  tins 
was  proposed  to  be  removed  ;  and  though  the 
hold  was  now  almost  full  of  water,  yet  as  the 
carpenters  were  of  opinion  that  she  might  sol 
swim  for  some  time,  if  the  calm  should  ooatmoe, 
and  the  water  become  smooth,  she  waa  set  on  lira; 
for  wo  knew  not  how  near  we  might  now  be  to 
the  island  of  Guam,  which  was  in  the  possession 
of  our  enemies,  and  the  wreck  of  each  a  ship 
|  would  have  been  to  ■.  them  no  contemptible  acqo> 
;  sition.  When  she  was  set  on  fire,  Captain  Mitcnel 
|  and  his  officers  left  her,  and  came  on  board  the 
Centurion  :  and  we  immediately  stood  from  the 
wreck,  not  without  some  apprehensions  (as  we 
had  now  only  a  light  breeze)  that  if  she  mew  ns 
soon,  the  concussion  of  tho  air  might  damage  oar 
rigging ;  but  she  fortunately  burnt,  though  very 
fiercely,  the  whole  night,  her  guns  firing  succei 
sivelv,  as  the  flames  reached  them.  And  it  wm 
six  in  the  morning,  when  we  were  about  fear 
leagues  distant,  before  she  blew  up  ;  the  report 
she  made  upon  this  occasion  was  but  a  small  one, 
but  there  was  au  exceeding  black  pillar  of  smoke, 
which  shot  up  into  the  air  to  a  very  considerable 
height. 

Thus  perished  his  Majesty's  ship  the  Gloucester. 
And  now  it  might  have  been  expected,  that  being 
freed  from  the  embarrassments  which  her  frequent 
disasters  had  involved  us  in,  we  might  mooeea 
on  our  way  much  brisker  than  we  had  hitherto 
done,  especially  as  we  had  received  some  small 
addition  to  our  strength,  by  the  taking  on  boats' 
the  Gloucester's  crow ;  but  our  anxieties  were  net 
yet  to  be  relieved  ;  for,  notwithstanding  all  met 
|  wo  liad  hitherto  suffered,  there  remained  macs 
j  greater  distresses,  which  we  were  still  to  struggle 
with.  For  the  late  storm,  which  had  proved* 
fatal  to  the  Gloucester,  liad  driven  us  to  the  north- 
ward of  our  intended  course  ;  and  the  current 
setting  the  same  way,  after  the  weather  abates*, 
had  forced  us  still  a  degree  or  two  farther,  so  that 
we  were  now  in  17°  \  of  North  latitude,  instead  of 
being  in  13°  £,  which  waa  the  parallel  we  pro- 
}>osed  to  keep,  in  order  to  reach  the  island  of 
Guam :  and  as  it  had  been  a  perfect  calm  fer 
some  days  since  the  cessation  of  the  storm,  aid 
we  were  ignorant  how  near  we  were  to  the  meri- 
dian of  the  Ladroncs,  and  supposed  ourselves  not 
to  bo  far  from  it,  we  apprehended  that  we  might 
be  driven  to  the  leeward  of  them  by  the  current, 
without  discovering  them  :  in  this  ease,  the  oaty 
land  we  could  make  would  be  some  of  the  LasUirn 
parts  of  Asia,  where,  if  we  could  arrive,  we  shoaW 
find  the  western  monsoon  in  its  full  force,  no  that 
it  would  be  impossible  for  the  stoutest  bust  menneri 
ship  to  get  in.  And  this  coast  being  removed 
between  four  and  five  hundred  leagues  farther, 
we,  in  our  languishing  circumstances,  could  expect 
I  no  other  than  to  be  destroyed  by  the  scurvy,  fang 
before  the  most  favourable  gale  could  carry  as  to 
I  such  a  distance :  for  our  deaths  were  now  ex- 
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ly  alarming,  no  day  passing  in  which  we  did 
ary  eight  or  ten,  and  sometimes  twelve,  of 
en  ;  and  those,  who  had  hitherto  continued 
iy,  began  to  fall  down  apace.  Indeed  we 
the  best  use  we  could  of  the  present  calm, 
ploying  our  carpenters  in  searching  after 
ak,  which  was  now  considerable,  notwith- 
ng  the  little  wind  we  had :  the  carpenters 
gtn  discovered  it  to  be  in  the  gunners  fore- 
room,  where  the  water  rushed  in  under  the 
(-hook,  on  each  side  of  the  stem;  but  though 
bond  where  it  was,  they  agreed  that  it  was 
tible  to  stop  it,  till  we  should  get  into  port, 
0  they  could  come  at  it  on  the  outside;  how- 
they  did  the  best  they  could  within-board, 
rare  fortunate  enough  to  reduce  it,  which 
considerable  relief  to  us. 
i  had  hitherto  considered  the  calm  which 
xled  the  storm,  and  which  continued  for 
days,  as  a  very  great  misfortune ;  since  the 
its  were  driving  us  to  the  northward  of  our 
el,  and  we  thereby  risked  the  missing  of  the 
aea,  which  we  now  conceived  ourselves  to  be 
war.  But  when  a  gale  sprang  up,  our  con- 
was  8tHl  worse ;  for  it  blew  from  the  S.W., 
maequently  was  directly  opposed  to  the  course 
mted  to  steer :  and  though  it  soon  veered  to 
J5L,  vet  this  served  only  to  tantalise  us,  for 
n-ned  back  again  in  a  very  short  time  to  its 
■arter.  However,  on  the  22d  of  August  we 
le  satisfaction  to  find  that  the  current  was 
1,  and  had  set  us  to  the  southward :  and 
td,  at  day-break,  we  were  cheered  with  the 
'ery  of  two  islands  in  the  western  board : 
ave  ns  all  great  joy,  and  raised  our  drooping 
i;  for  before  this,  a  universal  dejection  had 
i  ua,  and  we  almost  despaired  of  ever  seeing 
gain :  the  nearest  of  these  islands  we  after- 
t  found  to  be  Anatacan  ;  we  judged  it  to  be 
fteen  leagues  from  us,  and  it  seemed  to  be 
land,  though  of  an  indifferent  length :  the 
was  the  island  of  Serigan ;  and  had  rather 
ppearance  of  a  high  rock,  than  a  place  we 
nope  to  anchor  at.  We  were  extremely 
ient  to  get  in  with  the  nearest  island,  where 
pected  to  meet  with  anchoring-ground,  and 
iportanity  of  refreshing  our  sick  :  but  the 
proved  so  variable  all  day,  and  there  was  so 
if  it,  that  we  advanced  towards  it  but  slowly; 
rer,  by  the  next  morning  we  were  got  so  far 
westward  that  we  were  in  view  of  a  third 
,  which  was  that  of  Paxaros,  though  marked 
>  chart  only  as  a  rock.  This  was  small  and 
ow  land,  and  we  had  passed  within  less  than  a 
a?  it,  in  the  night,  without  seeing  it:  and  now 
on,  being  within  four  miles  of  the  island  of 
ie*n,  the  boat  was  sent  away  to  examine  the 
ring-ground  and  the  produce  of  the  place  ; 
v  were  not  a  little  solicitous  for  her  return, 
then  conceived  our  fate  to  depend  upon  the 
t  we  should  receive :  for  the  other  two  islands 
ftbvionsly  enough  incapable  of  furnishing  us 
any  assistance,  and  we  knew  not  then  that 
were  any  others  which  we  could  reach.  In 
rening  the  boat  came  back,  and  the  crew 
led  ns  that  there  was  no  place  for  a  ship  to 
r,the  bottom  being  everywhere  foul  ground, 
B,  except  one  small  spot,  not  less  than  fifty 
in  depth  ;  that  on  that  spot  there  was 
though  not  above  half  a  mile  from 


the  shore  ;  and  that  the  bank  was  steep  too,  and 
could  not  be  depended  on  :  they  farther  told  us, 
that  they  had  landed  on  the  island,  but  with  some 
difficulty,  on  account  of  the  greatness  of  the  swell; 
that  they  found  the  ground  was  everywhere 
covered  with  a  kind  of  wild  cane,  or  rush ;  but 
that  they  met  with  no  water,  and  did  not  believe 
the  place  to  be  inhabited  ;  though  the  soil  was 
good,  and  abounded  with  groves  of  cocoa-nut  trees. 
This  account  of  the  impossibility  of  anchoring. 
at  this  island  occasioned  a  general  melancholy  on 
board  ;  for  we  considered  it  as  little  less  than  the 
prelude  to  our  destruction  ;  and  our  despondency- 
was  increased  by  a  disappointment  we  met  with 
the  succeeding  night ;  for,  as  we  were  plying 
under  topsails,  with  an  intention  of  getting  nearer 
to  the  island,  and  of  sending  our  boat  on  shore  to* 
load  with  cocoa-nuts  for  the  refreshment  of  our 
sick,  the  wind  proved  squally,  and  blew  so  strong 
off  shore,  that  we  were  driven  so  far  to  the  south- 
ward, that  we  dared  not  send  off  our  boat.  And 
now  the  only  possible  circumstance,  that  could 
secure  the  few  which  remained  alive  from  perish- 
ing, was  the  accidental  falling  in  with  some  other 
of  the  Ladrone  Islands  better  prepared  for  our 
accommodation  ;  and  as  our  knowledge  of  these 
islands  was  extremely  imperfect,  we  were  to  trust 
entirely  to  chance  for  our  guidance  ;  only  as  they 
are  all  of  them  usually  laid  down  near  the  same 
meridian,  and  we  had  conceived  those  we  had 
already  seen  to  be  part  of  them,  we  concluded  to 
stand  to  the  southward  as  the  most  probable  means 
of  falling  in  with  the  next.  Thus,  with  the  most 
gloomy  persuasion  of  our  approaching  destruction, 
we  stood  from  the  island  of  Anatacan,  having  all 
of  us  the  strongest  apprehensions  (and  those  not 
ill  founded)  either  of  dying  of  the  scurvy,  or  of 
perishing  with  the  ship,  which,  for  want  of  hands 
to  work  her  pumps,  might  in  a  short  time  be  ex- 
pected to  founder. 


CHAPTEB  II. 

Our  arrival  at  Tinian,  and  an  account  of  the  Island,  and 
of  our  proceedings  there,  till  the  Centurion  drove  out 
to  Sea. 


It  was  on  the  26th  of  August,  1742,  in  the  morn- 
ing, when  we  lost  sight  of  Anatacan.  The  next 
morning  we  discovered  three  other  islands  to  the 
eastward,  which  were  from  ten  to  fourteen  league* 
from  us.  These  were,  as  we  afterwards  learnt, 
the  islands  of  Saypan,  Tinian,  and  Aguigan.  We 
immediately  steered  towards  Tinian,  which  was 
the  middlemost  of  the  three,  but  had  so  much  of 
calms  and  light  airs,  that  though  we  were  helped 
forwards  by  the  currents,  yet  next  day,  at  day- 
break, we  were  at  least  five  leagues  distant  from 
it.  However,  we  kept  on  our  course,  and  about 
ten  in  the  morning  we  perceived  a  proa  under  sail 
to  the  southward,  between  Tinian  and  Aguigan. 
As  we  imagined  from  hence  that  these. islands 
were  inhabited,  and  knew  that  the  Spaniards  had 
always  a  force  at  Guam,  we  took  the  necessary 
precautions  for  our  own  security,  and  for  prevent- 
ing the  enemy  from  taking  advantage  of  our  present 
wretched  circumstances,  of  which  they  would  be 
sufficiently  informed  by  the  manner  of  our  work- 
ing the  ship ;  we  therefore  mustered  all  our  handa, 
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who  were  capable  of  standing  to  their  arms,  and 
loaded  our  upper  and  quarter-deck  guns  with 
grape-shot ;  and  that  we  mi^ht  the  more  readily 
procure  mime  intelligence  of  the  state  of  these 
islanda,  wo  showed  Spanish  colours,  and  hoisted  a 
red  flag  at  the  fore  top-mast-head,  to  give  our 
ship  the  appearance  of  the  Manila  galleon,  hoping 
thereby  to  decoy  some  of  the  inhabitant  on  l»oard 
us.  Thus  preparing  ourselves,  and  standing  to- 
wards the  land,  we  were  near  enough,  at  three  in 
the  afternoon,  to  send  the  cutter  in  shore,  to  find 
out  a  proper  berth  for  the  ship  ;  and  we  soon  per- 
ceived that  a  proa  come  off  the  shore  to  meet  the 
cutter,  fully  persuaded,  as  wo  afterwards  found, 
that  we  were  the  Manila  shin.  As  we  saw  the 
cutter  returning  back  with  the  proa  in  tow,  we 
immediately  scut  the  pinnae*;  to  receive  the  proa 
and  the  prisoners,  and  to  bring  them  on  board, 
that  the  cutter  might  proceed  oti  her  errand.   The 

?innace  came  back  with  a  Spaniard  and  four 
udians,  which  wore  the  people  taken  in  the  proa. 
The  Spaniard  was  immediately  examined  an  to  the 
produce  and  circumstances  of  this  island  of  Tinian, 
asd  bis  account  of  it  surpassed  even  our  most 
sanguine  hopes ;  for  he  informed  us  that  it  was 
uninhabited,  which,  in  our  present  defenceless 
condition,  was  an  advantage  not  to  be  despised, 
especially  as  it  wanted  but  few  of  the  conveniences 
that  could  bo  expected  in  the  most  cultivated 
country  ;  for  he  assured  us,  that  there  was  great 
plenty  of  very  good  water,  and  that  there  were  an 
incredible  number  of  cattle,  hog»,  and  poultry 
running  wild  on  the  island,  all  of  them  excellent 
in  their  kind  ;  that  the  woods  produced  sweet  and 
sour  oranges,  limes,  lemons,  and  cocoa-nuts  in 
great  plenty,  besides  a  fruit  peculiar  to  these 
islands  (called  by  Dampicr,  bread-fruit);  that 
from  the  quantity  and  goodness  of  the  provisions 
produced  here,  the  Spaniards  at  Guam  made  use 
of  it  as  a  store  for  nupplying  the  garrison  ;  that 
he  himself  was  a  Serjeant  of  that  garrison,  and 
was  sent  there  with  twenty-two  In«li:uis  to  jerk 
beef,  which  he  was  to  load  for  Guam*  on  board  a 
small  hark  of  al>out  fifteen  tons,  which  lay  at  an- 
chor near  the  shore. 

This  account  was  received  by  us  with  inexpres- 
sible joy :  part  of  it  we  were  ourselves  able  to 
verify  on  the  spot,  as  we  were  by  this  time  near 
enough  to  discover  several  numerous  herds  of  cattle 
feeding  in  di  erent  places  of  the  island  ;  and  we  did 
not  any  ways  doubt  the  rest  of  his  relation,  as  the 
appearance  of  the  shore  prejudiced  us  greatly  in 
its  favour,  and  made  us  hoj>c,  that  not  only  our 
necessities  might  be  there  fully  relieved,  and  our 
diseased  recovered,  but  that,  amidst  those  pleasing 
scenes  which  were  then  in  view,  we  might  procure 
ourselves  some  amusement  and  relaxation,  after 
the  numerous  fatigues  we  had  undergone  :  for  tho 
prospect  of  the  country  did  by  no  means  resemble 
that  of  an  uninhabited  and  uncultivated  place,  but 
had  much  more  the  air  of  a  magnificent  planta- 
tion, where  large  lawns  and  stately  woods  had 
been  laid  out  together  with  great  skill,  and  where 
the  whole  had  been  so  artfully  combined,  and  so 
judiciously  adapted  to  the  slopes  of  the  hills,  and 
the  inequalities  of  the  ground,  as  to  produce  a 
moat  striking  effect,  and  to  do  honour  to  tho  in- 
vention of  the  contriver.  Thus  (an  event  not  un- 
like what  we  had  already  seen)  wo  wore  forced 
upon  the  moat  desirable  and  salutary  measures  by 


accidents,  which  at  first  wight  we  considered  as  the 
greatest  of  misfortunes ;  for  had  we  not  bean 
driven  by  the  contrary  winds  and  currents  to  the 
northward  of  our  course,  (a  circumstance,  which 
at  that  time  gave  us  the  most  terrible  apprehen- 
sions,) we  should,  in  all  probability,  never  ham 
arrived  at  this  delightful  island,  and  consequently, 
we  should  have  missed  of  that  place,  where  alone  afl 
our  wants  could  be  most  amply  relieved,  our  aiek 
recovered,  and  our  enfeebled  crew  once  mora  re- 
freshed, anil  enabled  to  put  again  to  sea. 

The  Spanish  Serjeant,  from  whom  we  received 
the  account  of  the  island,  having  informed  as 
tliat  there  were  some  Indians  on  snore  under  ha 
command,  employed  in  jerking  beef,  and  that 
there  was  a  barque  at  anchor  to  take  it  on  board, 
we  were  desirous,  if  possible,  to  prevent  the  Indian 
from  escaping,  who  doubtless  would  have  gives 
the  governor  of  Guam  intelligence  of  our  arrival; 
and  wo  therefore  immediately  dispatched  the  pin- 
nace to  secure  the  barque,  which  the  Serjeant  toki 
us  was  the  only  embarkation  on  the  place ;  and 
then,  about  eight  in  the  evening,  we  let  go  ov 
anchor  in  twenty-two  fathoms  ;  and  though  it  wai 
almost  calm,  and  whatever  vigour  and  spirit  wai 
to  be  found  on  board  was  doubtless  exerted  to  tat 
utmost  on  this  pleasing  occasion,  when,  after 
having  kept  the  sea  for  some  months,  we  watt 
going  to  take  |>ossession  of  this  little  paradise,  yet 
we  were  full  five  hours  in  furling  our  sails  :  H  » 
true,  we  were  somewhat  weakened  by  the  crest 
of  the  cutter  and  pinnace,  which  were  tent  oa 
shore  ;  but  it  is  not  less  true,  that,  including  thost 
absent  with  the  boats  and  some  negro  and  Indiaa 
prisoners,  all  the  hands  we  could  muster 
of  standing  at  a  gun  amounted  to  no  more 
seventy -one,  most  of  which  number,  too, 
capable  of  duty  ;  but  on  the  greatest  omenencisi 
this  was  all  the  force  wo  could  collect,  in  onr 
present  enfeebled  condition,  from  the  united  crest 
of  the  Centurion,  the  Gloucester,  and  tho  TryJ, 
which,  when  we  departed  from  England, 
altogether  of  near  a  thousand  hands. 

When  we  had  furled  our  sails,  the 
part  of  the  night  was  allowed  to  our  people  fsf 
their  re|Kwe,  to  recover  them  from  the  fatigue  they 
had  undergone  ;  and  in  the  morning  a  party  wm 
sent  on  shore,  well  armed,  of  which  I  myself  wai 
one,  to  make  ourselves  masters  of  the  landing- 
place,  as  wo  wen;  not  certain  what  oppositisi 
might  be  made  by  the  Indians  on  the  island :  vt 
landed  without  difficulty,  for  the  Indiana  haviag 
perceived,  by  our  seizure  of  the  barque  the  night 
ttcforc,  that  we  were  enemies,  they  immediately 
fled  into  the  woody  parts  of  the  island.  We  found 
on  shore  many  huts  which  they  had  inhabited, 
and  which  saved  us  both  the  time  and  trouble  sf 
erecting  tents  ;  one  of  these  huts  which  the  Indiasf 
made  use  of  for  a  store-house  was  very  Urge, 
being  twenty  yards  long  and  fifteen  broad ;  mil 
we  immediately  cleared  of  some  bales  of  jerked 
bonf,  which  we  found  in  it,  and  converted  si  intf 
an  hospital  for  our  sick,  who,  as  soon  as  the  pkot 
was  ready  to  receive  them,  wore  brought  on  8001% 
being  in  all  a  hundred  and  twenty-eight :  numbeft 
of  these  were  so  very  helpless,  that  we  were  obliged 
to  carry  them  from  the  boats  to  the  hospital  upas 
our  shoulders,  in  which  humane  employment  (at 
before  at  Juan  Fernandes)  the  commodore  nan* 
self,  and  every  one  of  his  officer*, 
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**hert  distinction ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  great 
•ability  and  the  dying  aspects  of  the  greatest  part 
sf  our  sick,  it  is  almost  incredible'  how  soon  they 
lagan  to  feel  the  salutary  influence  of  the  land  ; 
far,  though  we  buried  twenty-one  men  on  this  and 
fc»  preceding  day,  yet  we  did  not  lose  above  ten 
■sb  more  during*  our  whole  two  months*  stay  here ; 
ami  in  general,  our  diseased  received  so  much 
benefit  from  the  fruits  of  the  island,  particularly 
Ab>  fruits  of  the  acid  kind,  that,  in  a  week's  time, 
fare  ware  but  few  who  were  not  so  far  recovered, 
a  is  be  able  to  move  about  without  help. 
And  now  being  in  some  sort  established  at  this 
,  we  were  enabled  more  particularly  to  exa- 
lts qualities  and  productions  ;  and  that  the 
may  the  better  judge  of  our  manner  of  life 
and  future  navigators  be  better  apprised  of 
remences  we  met  with,  I  shall,  before  I 
any  farther  in  the  history  of  our  own  ad- 
throw  together  the  most  interesting  par- 
that  came  to  our  knowledge,  in  relation  to 
(he  situation,  soil,  produce,  and  conveniences  of 
imiakndof  Tinian. 

Bus  island  lies  in  the  latitude  of  15°  Si  north, 
sad  longitude  from  Acapuloo  1 14°  5C  west.  Its 
hagth  is  about  twelve  miles,  and  its  breadth  about 
kav  aa  much ;  it  extending  from  the  &S.W.  to 
fl  JI.K.  The  soil  is  everywhere  dry  and  healthy, 
somewhat  sandy,  which  being  less  disposed 
other  soils  to  a  rank  and  over  luxuriant  vege- 
occasions  the  meadows  and  the  bottoms  of 
woods  to  be  much  neater  and  smoother  than 
awtomsry  in  hot  climates.  The  land  rises  by 
slope,  from  the  very  beach  where  we  watered 
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middle  of  the  island;  though  the  general 
of  its  ascent  is  often  interrupted  and  tra- 
bv  gentle  descents  and  valleys ;  snd  the 
that  are  formed  by  the  different  com- 
these  gradual  swellings  of  the  ground, 
beautifully  diversified  with  large  lawns, 
are  covered  with  a  very  fine  trefoil,  inter- 
with  a  variety  of  flowers,  and  are  skirted  by 
of  tall  and  well-spread  trees,  most  of  them 
either  for  their  aspect  or  their  fruit. 
Us  turf  of  the  lawns  is  quite  clean  and  even,  and 
of  the  woods  in  many  places  clear  of 
and  underwoods ;  and  the  woods  them- 
uaually  terminate  on  the  lawns  with  a  regu- 
tutlinr^  not  broken,  nor  confused  with  strap- 
is;  trees,  but  appearing  as  uniform,  as  if  laid 
out  by  art.  Hence  arose  a  great  variety  of  the 
■sat  elegant  and  entertaining  prospects,  formed 
fcr  the  mixture  of  these  woods  and  lawns,  and 
their  various  intersections  with  each  other,  as 
may  spread  themselves  differently  through  the 
wdleys,  and  over  the  slopes  and  declivities  with 
which  the  place  abounds.  The  fortunate  animals, 
ftse,  which  for  the  greatest  part  of  the  year  are  the 
sals  lords  of  this  happy  soil,  partake  in  some  mea- 
of  the  romantic  cast  of  the  island,  and  are  no 
addition  to  its  wonderful  scenery:  for  the 
,  of  which  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  herds  of 
i  thousands  feeding  together  in  a  large  meadow, 
ass  awrtainly  the  most  remarkable  in  the  world ; 
kr  they  are  all  of  them  milk-white,  exoept  their 
which  are  generally  black.  And  though 
are  no  inhabitants  here,  yet  the  clamour  and 
;  of  domestic  poultry,  which  range 
in  great  numbers,  perpetually  excite 
of  the  neighbourhood  of  farms  and 


villages,  and  greatly  contribute  to  the  cheerfulness 
and  beauty  of  the  place.  The  cattle  on  the  island 
we  computed  were  at  least  ten  thousand ;  and  we 
had  no  difficulty  in  getting  near  them,  as  they 
were  Jiot  shy  of  us.  Our  first  method  of  killing 
them  was  shooting  them ;  but  at  last,  when,  by 
accidents  to  be  hereafter  recited,  we  were  obliged 
to  husband  our  ammunition,  our  men  ran  them 
down  with  ease.  Their  flesh  was  extremely  well 
tasted,  and  was  believed  by  us  to  be  much  more 
easily  digested,  than  any  we  had  ever  met  with. 
The  fowls  too  were  exceeding  good,  and  were  like- 
wise run  down  with  little  trouble ;  for  they  oould 
scarcely  fly  further  than  a  hundred  yards  at  a 
flight,  and  even  that  fatigued  them  so  much,  that 
they  could  not  readily  rise  again ;  so  that,  aided 
by  the  openness  of  the  woods,  we  could  at  all 
tunes  furnish  ourselves  with  whatever  number  we 
wanted.  Besides  the  cattle  and  the  poultry,  we 
found  here  abundance  of  wild  hogs :  these  were 
most  excellent  food ;  but  as  they  were  a  very  fierce 
animal,  we  were  obliged  either  to  shoot  them,  or 
to  hunt  them  with  large  dogs,  which  we  found 
upon  the  placs  at  our  landing,  and  which  belonged 
to  the  detachment  which  was  then  upon  the  island 
amassing  provisions  for  the  garrison  of  Guam.  Aa 
these  dogs  had  been  purposely  trained  to  the  kill- 
ing of  the  wild  hogs,  they  followed  us  very  readily, 
and  hunted  for  us ;  but  though  they  were  a  large 
bold  breed,  the  hogs  fought  with  so  much  fury, 
that  'they  frequently  destroyed  them,  so  that  we 
by  degrees  lost  the  greatest  part  of  them. 

But  this  place  was  not  only  extremely  grateful 
to  us  from  the  plenty  and  excellence  of  its  fresh 
provisions,  but  was  as  much  perhaps  to  be  admired 
for  its  fruits  and  vegetable  productions,  which 
were  most  fortunately  adapted  to  the  cure  of  the 
sea  scurvy,  which  had  so  terribly  reduced  us.  For 
in  the  woods  there  were  inconceivable  quantities 
of  cocoa-nuts^  with  the  cabbages  growing  on  the 
same  tree:  there  were  besides  guavoes,  limes, 
sweet  and  sour  oranges,  and  a  kind  of  fruit,  pecu- 
liar to~  these  islands,  called  by  the  Indians,  rima, 
but  by  Us  the  bread-fruit,  for  it  was  constantly 
eaten  by  us  during  our  stay  upon  the  island  instead 
of  bread,  and  so  universally  preferred  to  it,  that 
no  ship's  bread  was  expended  during  that  whole 
interval.  It  grew  upon  a  tree  which  is  somewhat 
lofty,  and  which,  towards  the  top,  divides  into 
large  and  spreading  branches.  The  leaves  of  this 
tree  are  of  a  remarkable  deep  green,  are  notched 
about  the  edges,  and  are  generally  from  a  foot  to 
eighteen  inches  in  length.  The  fruit  itself  grows 
indifferently  on  all  parts  of  the  branches ;  it  is  in 
shape  rather  elliptical  than  round,  is  covered  with 
a  rough  rind,  and  is  usually  seven  or  eight  inches 
long ;  each  of  them  grows  singly  and  not  in  clusters. 
This  fruit  is  fittest  to  be  used  when  it  is  full  grown, 
but  is  still  green ;  in  which  state  its  taste  has  some 
distant  resemblance  to  that  of  an  artichoke  bot- 
tom, and  its  texture  is  not  very  different,  for  it 
is  soft  and  spongy.  As  it  ripens  it  grows  softer 
and  of  a  yellow  colour,  and  then  contracts  a  lus- 
cious taste,  and  an  agreeable  smell,  not  unlike  a 
ripe  peach ;  but  then  it  is  esteemed  unwholesome, 
and  is  said  to  produce  fluxes.  Besides  the  fruits 
already  enumerated,  there  were  many  other  vege- 
tables extremely  conducive  to  the  cure  of  the 
malady  we  had  long  laboured  under,  such  as 
water-audons,  dsnitHiftn.  creeping  puzabun,  "**"tg 
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scurvy-grass,  and  sorrel ;  all  which,  together  with 
the  fresh  meats  of  the  place,  we  devoured  with 
great  eagerness,  prompted  thereto  by  the  strong 
inclination  which  nature  never  fails  of  exciting  in 
scorbutic  disorders  for  these  powerful  specifics. 

It  will  easily  be  conceived  from  what  hath  been 
already  said,  that  our  cheer  upon  this  island  was 
in  some  degree  luxurious,  but  I  have  not  yet 
recited  all  the  varieties  of  provision  which  we  here 
indulged  in.  Indeed  we  thought  it  prudent  totally 
to  abstain  from  fish,  the  few  we  caught  at  our 
first  arrival  having  surfeited  those  who  ate  of 
them  ;  but  considering  how  much  we  had  been 
inured  to  that  species  of  food,  we  did  not  regard 
this  circumstance  as  a  disadvantage,  especially  as 
the  defect  was  so  amply  supplied  by  the  beef,  pork, 
and  fowls  already  mentioned,  and  by  great  plenty 
of  wild  fowl ;  for  I  must  observe,  that  near  the 
centre  of  the  island  there  were  two  considerable 
pieces  of  fresh  water,  which  abounded  with  duck, 
teal,  and  curlew:  not  to  mention  the  whittling 
plover,  which  we  found  there  in  prodigious  plenty. 
|  And  now  perhaps  it  may  be  wondered  at,  that 
an  island,  so  exquisitely  furnished  with  the  conve- 
niences of  life,  and  so  well  adapted,  not  only  to 
the  subsistence,  but  likewise  to  the  enjoyment  of 
mankind,  should  bo  entirely  destitute  of  inhabit- 
ants, especially  as  it  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
other  islands,  which  in  some  measure  depend 
upon  this  for  their  support.  To  obviate  this  diffi- 
culty, I  must  observe,  that  it  is  not  fiftv  years 
since  the  island  was  depopulated.  The  fndians 
we  had  in  our  custody  assured  us,  that  formerly 
the  three  islands  of  Tinian,  Rota,  and  Guam,  were 
all  full  of  inhabitants ;  and  that  Tinian  alone  con- 
tained thirty  thousand  souls:  but  a  sickness 
raging  amongst  these  islands  which  destroyed 
multitudes  of  the  people,  the  Spaniards,  to  recruit 
their  numbers  at  Guam,  which  were  greatly  dimi- 
nished bv  this  mortality,  ordered  all  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Tinian  thither ;  where,  languishing  for 
their  former  habitations,  and  their  customary 
method  of  life,  the  greatest  part  of  them  in  a  few 
years  died  of  grief.  Indeed,  independent  of  that 
attachment  which  all  mankind  have  ever  shown  to 
the  places  of  their  birth  and  bringing  up,  it  should 
seem,  from  what  has  been  already  said,  that  there 
were  few  countries  more  worthy  to  be  regretted 
than  this  of  Tinian. 

These  poor  Indians  might  reasonably  have  ex- 
pected, at  the  great  distance  from  Spain  where 
they  were  placed,  to  have  escaped  the  violence 
and  cruelty  of  that  haughty  nation,  so  fatal  to  a 
large  proportion  of  the  whole  human  race :  but  it 
seems  their  remote  situation  could  not  protect  them 
from  sharing  in  the  common  destruction  of  the 
western  world,  all  the  advantage  they  received 
from  their  distance  being  only  to  perish  an  age  or 
two  later.  It  may  perhaps  be  doubted,  if  the 
number  of  the  inhabitants  of  Tinian,  who  were 
banished  to  Guam,  and  who  died  the  repining  for 
their  native  home,  was  so  great  as  what  we  have 
related  above ;  but,  not  to  mention  the  concurrent 
assertion  of  our  prisoners  and  the  commodious- 
ness  of  the  inland  and  its  gn«at  fertility,  there  are 
still  remains  to  be  met  with  on  the  place  which 
evince  it  to  have  been  once  extremely  populous, 
for  there  are  in  all  parts  of  the  island  a  great 
number  of  ruins  of  a  very  particular  kind  ;  they 
usually  consist  of  two  rows  of  square  pyramidal 


pillars,  each  pillar  being  about  six  feet  from  the 
next,  and  the  distance  between  the  rows  being 
about  twelve  feet  ;  the  pillars  themselves  are 
about  five  feet  square  at  the  base,  and  about  thir- 
teen feet  high,  and  on  the  top  of  each  of  them 
there  is  a  semi-globe,  with  the  flat  part  upwards; 
the  whole  of  the  pillars  and  semi-globe  is  solid, 
being  composed  of  sand  and  stone  eeraented  to- 
gether and  plastered  ove".  If  the  account  our 
prisoners  gave  us  of  these  structures  was  true,  the 
island  must  indeed  have  been  extremely  populous, 
for  they  assured  us  that  they  were  the  foundations 
of  particular  buildings  set  apart  for  those  Indians 
only  who  had  engaged  in  some  religious  tow; 
and  monastic  institutions  are  often  to  be  met  with 
in  many  Pagan  nations.  However,  if  these  rumt 
were  originally  the  basis  of  the  common  dwelling- 
houses  of  the  natives,  their  numbers  must  have 
been  considerable,  for  in  many  parts  of  the  island 
they  are  extremely  thick  planted,  and  sufficiently 
evince  the  great  plenty  of  former  inhabitants.  Bat 
to  return  to  the  present  state  of  the  island. 

Having  mentioned  the  conveniences  of  th» 
place,  the  excellence  and  quantity  of  its  fruits  ant 
provisions,  the  neatness  of  its  lawns,  the  stateK- 
ness,  freshness,  and  fragrance  of  its  woods,  the 
happy  inequality  of  its  surface,  and  the  variety  ant 
elegance  of  the  views  it  afforded,  I  must  now 
observe  that  all  these  advantages  were  greatly 
enhanced  by  the  healthiness  of  its  climate,  by  the 
almost  constant  breezes  which  prevail  there,  an! 
by  the  frequent  showers  which  fall,  and  which, 
though  of  a  very  short  and  almost  momentary 
duration,  arc  extremely  grateful  and  refreshing 
and  are  perhaps  one  cause  of  the  salubrity  of  the 
air,  and  of  the  extraordinary  influence  it  was  ob- 
served to  have  upon  us,  in  increasing  and  invigo- 
rating our  appetites  and  digestion.  This  was  m 
remarkable,  that  those  among  our  officers  who 
were  at  all  other  times  spare  and  temperate 
who,  besides  a  slight  breakfast,  made  but  one 
derate  repast  a  day,  were  here,  in 
transformed  into  gluttons  ;  for  instead  of  one 
sonable  flesh-meal,  they  were  now  scarcely  tw*- 
fied  with  three,  and  each  of  them  so  prodigious  in 
quantity,  as  would  at  another  time  have  produced 
a  fever  or  a  surfeit :  and  yet  our  digestion  so  weD 
corresponded  with  the  keenness  of  our  appetites, 
that  we  were  neither  disordered  nor  even  loaded 
by  this  repletion  ;  for  after  having,  according  to 
the  custom  of  the  island,  made  a  large  beef  break* 
fast,  it  was  not  long  before  we  began  to  consider 
the  approach  of  dinner  as  a  very  desirable  though 
somewhat  tardy  incident. 

And  now  having  been  thus  large  in*  my  enco- 
miums on  this  island,  in  which,  however,  I  con- 
ceive I  have  not  done  it  justice,  it  is  necessary  I 
should  s]>eak  of  those  circumstances  in  which  it  hi 
defective,  whether  in  point  of  beauty  or  utility. 

And  first,  with  respect  to  its  water.  I  most 
own  that  before  I  had  seen  this  spot  I  did  not 
conceive  that  the  absence  of  running  water,  of 
which  it  is  entirely  destitute,  could  have  been  so 
well  replaced  by  any  other  means  as  it  is  in  tins 
island  ;  for  though  there  are  no  streams,  yet  the 
water  of  the  wells  and  springs,  which  are  to  be 
met  with  everywhere  netrthe  surface,  is  extremely 
good ;  and  in  *he  midst  of  the  island  there  are  two 
or  three  considerable  pieces  of  excellent  water* 
whose  edges  are  as  neat  and  even  as  if  they  h*i 
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sons  purposely  made  for  the  decoration  of 
*.  It  most  however  be  confessed  that, 
;ard  to  the  beauty  of  the  prospects,  the 

rills  and  streams  is  a  very  great  defect, 
e  compensated  either  by  large  pieces  of 

water,  or  by  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
igh  that,  by  reason  of  the  smallness  of  the 
enerally  makes  a  part  of  every  extensive 

the  residence  upon  the  island,  the  princi- 
avenience  attending  it  is  the  vast  numbers 
[uitos  and  various  other  species  of  flies, 
with  an  insect  called  a  tick,  which,  though 
lly  attached  to  the  cattle,  would  yet  fre- 
fasten  upon  our  limbs  and  bodies,  and  if 
eived  and  removed  in  time  would  bury  its 
der  the  skin  and  raise  a  painful  inflamma- 
¥e  found  here  too  centipedes  and  scor- 
rhich  wc  supposed  were  venomous,  but 
us  ever  received  any  injury  from  them, 
he  most  important  and  formidable  exeep- 
fiis  place  remains  still  to  be  told.  This  is 
nvenience  of  the  road,  and  the  little  secu- 
re is  at  some  seasons  for  a  ship  at  anchor. 
f  proper  anchoring-place  for  ships  of  bur- 
at  the  S.W.  end  of  the  island.  In  this 
8 Centurion  anchored  in  twenty  and  twenty- 
10m  water,  opposite  to  a  sandy  bay,  and 
mile  and  a  half  distant  from  the  shore. 
torn  of  this  road  is  full  of  sharp-pointed 
•cks,  which,  during  four  months  of  the 
at  is  from  the  middle  of  June  to  the  mid- 
October,  renders  it  a  very  unsafe  place  to 
This  is  the  season  of  the  western  mon- 
hen  near  the  full  and  change  of  the  moon, 
e  particularly  at  the  change,  the  wind  is 
variable  all  round  the  compass,  and  seldom 
>low  with  such  fury  that  the  stoutest  cables 
to  be  confided  in.  What  adds  to  the 
at  these  times  is  the  excessive  rapidity  of 
of  flood,  which  sets  to  the  S.E.  between 
ad  and  that  of  Aguiguan,  a  small  island 
i  southern  extremity  of  Tinian.  This  tide 
irst  with  a  vast  head  and  overfall  of  water, 
laions  such  a  hollow  and  overgrown  sea  as 
Jy  to  be  conceived ;  so  that  (as  will  be  here- 
tre  particularly  mentioned)  we  were  under 
dful  apprehension  of  being  pooped  by  it, 
re  were  in  a  sixty-gun  ship.  In  the  re- 
eight  months  of  the  year,  that  is,  from 
lie  of  October  to  the  middle  of  June,  there 
tstant  season  of  settled  weather,  when,  if 
es  are  but  well  armed,  there  is  scarcely 
rer  of  their  being  so  much  as  rubbed  ;  so 
mg  all  that  interval  it  is  as  secure  a  road 
be  wished  for.  1  shall  only  add,  that  the 
ig  bank  is  very  shelving,  and  stretches 
b  S.W.  end  of  the  island,  and  that  it  is 
free  from  shoals,  except  a  reef  of  rocks 
visible  and  lies  about  half  a  mile  from 
e,  and  affords  a  narrow  passage  into  a 
ndy  bay,  which  is  the  only  place  where 
l  possibly  land.  After  this  account  of  the 
td  its  produce,  it  is  necessary  to  return  to 
history. 

rat  undertaking  after  our  arrival  was  the 
of  our  sick  on  shore,  as  hath  been  men- 
Whilst  wc  were  thus  employed,  four  of 
ins  on  shore,  being  part  of  the  Spanish 
b    detachment,    came    and    surrendered 


themselves  to  us,  so  that  with  those  we  took  in 
the  proa  we  had  now  eight  of  them  in  our  custody. 
One  of  the  four,  who  submitted  undertook  to  show 
us  the  most  convenient  place  for  killing  cattle,  and 
two  of  our  men  were  ordered  to  attend  him  on 
that  service  ;  but  one  of  them  unwarily  trusting 
the  Indian  with  his  firelock  and  pistol,  the  Indian 
escaped  with  them  into  the  woods  :  his  country- 
men who  remained  behind  were  apprehensive  of 
suffering  for  this  perfidy  of  their  comrade,  and 
therefore  begged  leave  to  send  one  of  their  own 
party  into  the  country,  who  they  engaged  should 
both  bring  back  thenrms  and  persuade  the  whole 
detachment  from  Guam  to  submit  to  us.  The 
commodore  granted  their  request,  and  one  of  them 
was  despatched  on  this  errand,  who  returned  next 
day  and  brought  back  the  firelock  and  pistol,  but 
assured  us  he  had  met  with  them  in  a  pathway  in 
the  wood,  and  protested  that  he  had  not  been  able 
to  meet  with  any  one  of  his  countrymen.  This 
report  had  so  little  the  air  of  truth,  that  we 
suspected  there  was  some  treachery  carrying  on, 
and  therefore,  to  prevent  any  future  communica- 
tion amongst  them,  we  immediately  ordered  all 
the  Indians  who  were  in  our  power  on  board  the 
ship,  and  did  not  permit  them  to  return  any  more 
on  shore. 

When  our  sick  were  well  settled  on  the  island, 
we  employed  all  the  hands  that  could  be  spared 
from  attending  them,  in  arming  the  cables  with  a 
good  rounding  several  fathom  from  the  anchor, 
to  secure  them  from  being  rubbed  by  the  coral 
rocks  which  here  abounded.  And  this  being  com- 
pleted, our  next  attention  was  our  leak,  and  in 
order  to  raise  it  out  of  water,  we,  on  the  first  of 
September,  began  to  get  the  guns  aft  to  bring  the 
ship  by  the  stern  ;  and  now  the  carpenters,  being 
able  to  come  at  it  on  the  outside,  ripped  off  the  old 
sheathing  that  was  left,  and  caulked  all  the  seams 
on  both  sides  the  cut-water  and  leaded  them  over, 
and  then  new  sheathed  the  bows  to  the  surface  of 
the  water.  By  this  means  we  conceived  the  defect 
was  sufficiently  secured  ;  but  upon  our  beginning 
to  bring  the  guns  into  their  places,  we  had  the 
mortification  to  perceive  that  the  water  rushed 
into  the  ship  in  the  old  place  with  as  much  violence 
as  ever.  Hereupon  we  were  necessitated  to  begin 
again  ;  and  that  our  second  attempt  might  be 
more  effectual  we  cleared  the  fore  store-room,  and 
sent  a  hundred  and  thirty  barrels  of  powder  on 
board  the  small  Spanish  bark  we  had  seized  here, 
by  which  means  we  raised  the  ship  about  three 
feet  out  of  the  water  forwards,  and  the  carpenters 
ripped  off  the  sheathing  lower  down,  and  new 
caulked  all  the  seams,  and  afterwards  laid  on  new 
sheathing  ;  and  then,  supposing  the  leak  to  be 
effectually  stopped,  we  began  to  move  the  guns 
forwards  ;  but,  the  upper  deck  guns  were  scarcely 
in  their  places,  when,  to  our  amazement,  it  burst 
out  again  ;  and  now,  as  we  durst  not  cut  away  the 
lining  within  board,  lest  a  but-end  or  a  plank 
might  start,  and  we  might  go  down  immediately, 
we  had  no  other  resource  left  than  chincing  and 
caulking  within-board  ;  and  indeed  by  this  means 
the  leak  was  stopped  for  some  time  ;  but  when  our 
guns  were  all  in  their  places,  and  our  stores  were 
taken  on  board,  the  water  again  forced  its  way 
through  a  hole  in  the  stem,  where  one  of  the  bolts 
was  driven  in  ;  and  on  this  we  desisted  from  all 
farther  efforts,  being  now  well  assured  that  the 
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defect  was  in  tho  stem  itself,  and  that  it  was  not 
to  be  remedied  till  we  should  liare  an  opportunity 
of  heaving  down. 

Towards  the  middle  of  September  several  of  our 
sick  were  tolerably  recovered  by  their  residence 
on  shore  ;  and  on  the  12th  of  September  all  those 
who  were  no  far  relieved,  since  their  arrival,  as  to 
be  capable  of  doing  duty  were  sent  on  board  the 
ship.  And  then  the  commodore,  who  was  him- 
self ill  of  the  scurvy,  had  a  tent  erected  for  him 
on  shore,  where  ho  went  with  the  view  of  staying  a 
few  days  for  the  recovery  of  his  health,  being  con- 
vinced, by  tho  general  experience  of  his  ]>eople, 
that  no  other  method  but  living  on  the  land  was 
to  be  trusted  to  for  the  removal  of  this  dreadful 
malady.  The  place  where  his  tent  was  pitched 
on  tli  is  occasion  was  near  the  well,  whence  wo  got 
all  our  water,  and  was  indeed  a  most  elegant 
spot. 

As  the  crew  on  board  were  now  reinforced  by 
the  recovered  hands  returned  from  the  island,  wo 
began  to  send  our  casks  on  shore  to  be  fitted  up, 
which  till  now  could  not  be  done,  for  the  coopers 
were  not  well  enough  to  work.  We  likewise 
weighed  our  anchors  that  we  might  examine  our 
cables,  which  we  suspected  had  by  this  time  re- 
ceived considerable  damage.  And  as  the  new 
moon  was  now  approaching,  when  we  apprehended 
violent  galea,  the  commodore,  for  our  greater 
security,  ordered  that  part  of  the  cables  next  to 
the  anchors  to  be  armed  with  the  chains  of  the 
fire-grapnels ;  and  they  were  besides  cackled 
twenty  fathom  from  the  anchors,  and  seven  fathom 
from  the  service,  with  a  good  rounding  of  a  4^ 
inch  hawser ;  and  to  all  these  precautions  we  added 
that  of  lowering  the  main  and  fore-yard  close 
down,  that  in  case  of  blowing  weather  the  wind 
might  have  less  power  upon  the  ship  to  make  her 
ride  a  strain. 

Thus  effectually  prepared,  as  we  conceived,  we 
expected  the  new  moon,  which  was  the  18th  of 
September,  and  riding  safe  that  and  the  three 
succeeding  days  (though  the  weather  proved  very 
squally  and  uncertain),  we  nattered  ourselves  (for 
I  was  then  on  board)  that  the  prudence  of  our 
measures  had  secured  us  from  all  accidents  ;  but 
on  the  22nd  the  wind  blew  from  the  eastward  with 
such  furj',  that  we  soon  despaired  of  riding  out  the 
storm  ;  and  therefore  we  should  have  been  ex- 
tremely glad  that  tho  commodore  and  tho  rest  of 
our  people  on  shore,  which  were  the  greatest  part 
of  our  hands,  had  been  on  board  with  us,  sinco 
our  only  hopes  of  safety  seemed  to  depend  on  our 
putting  immediately  to  sea ;  but  all  communication 
with  the  shore  was  now  effectually  cut  off,  for  thero 
was  no  possibility  that  a  boat  could  live,  so  that 
we  were  necessitated  to  ride  it  out  till  our  cables 
parted.  Indeed  it  was  not  long  before  this  hap- 
pened, for  the  small  bower  parted  at  five  in  tho 
afternoon,  and  the  ship  swung  off  to  the  best  bower ; 
and  as  the  night  came  on  the  violence  of  the  wind 
still  increased  ;  but  notwithstanding  its  inexpressi- 
ble fury,  the  tide  ran  with  so  much  rapidity  as  to 
prevail  over  it  \  for  tho  tide  having  set  to  the 
northward  in  the  beginning  of  the  storm,  turned 
suddenly  to  the  southward  about  six  in  the  even- 
ing, and  forced  the  ship  before  it  in  despite  of 
the  storm  which  blew  upon  the  beam.  And  now 
the  sea  broke  most  surprisingly  all  round  us,  and 
a  large  tumbling  swell  threatened  to  poop  us ;  the 


long-boat,  which  was  at  this  time  moored 
was  on  a  sudden  canted  so  high,  that  it  b 
transom  of  the  commodore's  gallery,  who 
was  on  the  quarter-deck,  and  would  doubtl 
risen  as  high  as  the  tafferel,  had  it  not 
this  stroke  which  stove  the  boat  all  to  pie 
the  poor  boat- keeper,  though  extremely 
was  saved  almost  by  miracle.  About  ei 
tide  slackened,  but  the  wind  did  not  al 
that  at  eleven  the  best  bower  cable,  by  whi 
we  rode,  parted.  Our  sheet  anchor,  wl 
the  only  one  we  had  left,  was  instantly  c 
the  bow  ;  but  before  it  could  reach  the  bo 
were  driven  from  twenty-two  into  to 
fathom  ;  and  after  we  had  veered  awayoi 
cable,  and  two  thirds  of  another,  we  could 
ground  with  sixty  fathom  of  line.  Tin 
plain  indication  tliat  the  anchor  lay  near  1 
of  the  bank,  and  could  not  hold  us  tone. 
pressing  danger,  Mr.  Saumarez,our  first  lie 
who  now  commanded  on  board,  ordered 
guns  to  be  fired)  and  lights  to  be  shown,  as 
to  the  commodore  of  our  distress  ;  and  in 
time  after,  it  being  then  about  one  o'ek 
the  night  excessively  dark,  a  strong  gust,! 
with  rain  and  lightning,  drove  us  off  the  fa 
forced  us  out  to  sea,  leaving  behind  as 
island,  Mr.  Anson,  with  many  more  of  our 
and  great  part  of  our  crew,  amounting  in  tl 
to  a  hundred  and  thirteen  persona.  Th 
we  all,  both  at  sea  and  on  shore,  reduced 
utmost  despair  by  this  catastrophe,  those  < 
conceiving  they  had  no  means  left  them 
leavo  the  island,  and  we  on  board  utterly 
pared  to  struggle  with  the  fury  of  the  ■ 
winds  we  were  now  exposed  to,  and  m 
each  moment  to  be  our  last. 


CHAPTER  III. 

Traneaction*  at  Tinian  after  the  depart*** 

Centurion. 

The  storm  which  drove  the  Ontario* 
blew  with  too  much  turbulence  to  perm 
the  commodore  or  any  of  the  people  on  I 
hear  the  guns,  which  she  fired  as  signeji 
tress  ;  and  the  frequent  glare  of  the  light! 
prevented  the  explosions  from  being  ol 
So  that,  when  at  day-break,  it  was  perceii 
the  shore  that  the  ship  was  missing,  there 
utmost  consternation  amongst  them.  F< 
tho  greatest  part  of  them  immediately  ec 
that  she  was  lost,  and  intreated  the  con 
that  the  boat  might  be  sent  round  the  i 
look  for  the  wreck  ;  and  those  who  belie 
safe,  had  scarcely  any  expectation  that  til 
ever  be  able  to  make  the  island  again, 
wind  continued  to  blow  strong  at  east,  a 
knew  how  poorly  she  was  manned  and  ] 
for  struggling  with  so  tempestuous  a  gsjn 
if  the  Centurion  was  lost,  or  should  be  ii 
of  returning,  there  appeared  in  either 
possibility  of  their  ever  getting  off  the  isli 
they  were  at  least  six  hundred  leagues  from 
which  was  their  nearest  port ;  and  tb 
masters  of  no  other  vessel  than  the  small 
bark  of  about  fifteen  tons,  which  they  ■ 
their  first  arrival,  and  which  would  not  e 
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■  fourth  part  of  their  number.    And  the  chance 
*f  their  being  taken  off  the  bland  by  the  casual 
trrival  ofony  other  ship  was  altogether  desperate ; 
m  perhaps  no  European  ship  had  ever  anchored 
hare  before,  and  it  were  madness  to  expect  that 
B»   incidents   should  send  another  here  in  a 
smndred  ages  to  come.. .  So  that  their  desponding 
ttaughts  could  only  suggest  to  them  the  melan- 
choly prospect  of  spending  the  remainder  of  their 
feys  on  tbjis  island,  and  bidding  adieu  for  ever  to 
mat  country,  their  friends,  their  families,  and  all 
lisar  domestic  endearments. 

Nor  was  this  the  wont  they  had  to  fear :  for 
toy  had  reason  to  expect,  that  the  governor  of 
9mm,  when  he  should  be  informed  of  their  situ- 
ation, might  send  a  force  sufficient  to  overpower 
ten,  and  to  remove  them  to  that  island  ;  and 
ton,  the  most  favourable  treatment  they  could 
hope  tor  would  be  to  be  detained  prisoners  for 
fife ;  since,  from  the  known  policy  and  cruelty  of 
to  Spaniards  in  their  distant  settlements,  it  was 
to  be  expected  that  the  governor,  if  he 
had  them  in  his  power,  would  make  their 
of  commissions  (all  of  them  being  on  board 
to  Centurion)  a  pretext  for  treating  them  as 
lirates,  and  for  depriving  them  of  their  lives  with 

la  the  midst  of  these  gloomy  reflections,  Mr. 
Anson  had  doubtless  his  share  of  disquietude  ;  but 
It  ahvayB  kept  up  his  usual  composure  and  steadi- 
M:  and  having  soon  projected  a  scheme  for 
tdricating  himself  and  his  men  from  their  present 
■orioos  situation,  he  first  communicated  it  to  some 
•f  to  most  intelligent  persons  about  him  ;  and 
laving  satisfied  himself  that  it  was  practicable,  he 
toa  endeavoured  to  animate  his  people  to  a  speedy 
•ad  vigorous  prosecution  of  it.  With  this  view  he 
represented  to  them,  how  little  foundation  there 
*u  for  their  apprehensions  of  the  Centurion's 
kaat;  lost :  that  he  should  have  hoped,  they  had 
Wsa  all  of  them  better  acquainted  with  sea  affairs, 
ton  to  give  way  to  the  impression  of  so  chimerical 
a  fright ;  and  that  he  doubted  not,  but  if  they 
mid  seriously  consider  what  such  a  ship  was 
tapable  of  enduring,  they  would  confess  that  there 
vm  not  the  least  probability  of  her  having  perished : 
tot  he  was  not  without  hopes  that  she  might 
Mara  in  a  few  days  ;  but  if  she  did  not,  the  worst 
tot  could  be  supposed,  was,  that  she  was  driven 
*  far  to  the  leeward  of  the  island  that  she  could 
•at  regain  it,  and  that  she  would  consequently  be 
ftshged  to  bear  away  for  Macao  on  the  coast  of 
Cms  :  that  as  it  was  necessary  to  be  prepared 
■fiiaat  all  events,  he  had,  in  this  case,  con- 
owed  of  a  method  of  carrying  them  off  the  island, 

~  joining  their  old  ship  the  Centurion  again  at 
ao :  that  this  method  was  to  hale  the  Spanish 
osi  shore,  to  saw  her  asunder,  and  to  lengthen 
hsr  twelve  feet,  which  would  enlarge  her  to  near 

*  **  an  enterprising  Englishman,  John  Oxnam  by  name, 
saving  been  active  in  his  attacks  upon  the  Spaniards,  was 
at  kagth  taken  prisoner  at  the  Pearl  Islands,  by  an 
tsaeaition  despatched  from  Panama,  under  the  command 
at  Juan  de  Ortega,  in  1575.  Being  carried  to  that  place, 
I  questioned  by  the  governor,  as  to  whether  he  had  the 
of  England's  commission,  or  a  licence  from  any 
prince  or  state?  He  replied,  that  he  had  no  com- 
l,  but  that  he  acted  upon  his  own  authority,  and  at 
fcii  own  ritk.  Upon  this  answer,  Oxnam  and  his  men 
*trt  condemned  to  death,  and  (he  whole,  except  five  boys, 
"—Bumetfi  History  •/ DUcivertet. 


fortv  tons  burthen,  and  would  enable  her  to  carrv 
them  all  to  China  :  that  he  had  consulted  the  car- 
penters, and  they  had  Agreed  that  this  proposal 
was  very  feasible,  and  that  nothing  was  wanting  to 
execute  it  but  the  united  resolution  and  industry 
of  the  whole  body :  ho  added,  that  for  his  own 
part,  he  would  share  the  fatigue  and  labour  with 
them,  and  would  expect  no  more  from  any  man 
than  what  he,  the  commodore  himself,  was  ready 
to  submit  to  4  and  concluded  with  representing  to 
them  the  importance  of  saving  time  ;  and  that,  in 
order  to  be  the  better  prepared  for  all  events,  it 
was  necessary  to  set  to  work  immediately,  and  to 
take  it  for  .granted,  that  the  Centurion  would  not 
be  able  to  put  back  (which  was  indeed  the  com- 
modore's secret  opinion)  ;  since,  if  she  did  return, 
they  should  only  throw  away  a  few  days'  appli- 
cation ;  but,  if  she  did  not,  their  situation,  and 
tho  season  of  the  year,  required  their  utmost 
despatch. 

These  remonstrances,  though  not  without  effect, 
did  not  immediately  operate  so  powerfully  as  Mr. 
Anson  could  have  wished :  he  indeed  raised  their 
spirits,  by  showing  them  the  possibility  of  their 
getting  away,  of  which  they  had  before  despaired  ; 
but  then,  from  their  confidence  of  this  resource, 
they  grew  less  apprehensive  of  their  situation,  gave 
a  greater  scope  to  their  hopes,  and  flattered  them- 
selves that  the  Centurion  would  return  and  prevent 
the  execution  of  the  commodore's  scheme,  which 
they  could  easily  foresee  would  be  a  work  of  con- 
siderable labour  :  by  this  means  it  was  some  days 
before  they  were  all  of  them  heartily  engaged  in 
the  project ;  but  at  last,  being  in  general  convinced 
of  the  impossibility  of  the  ship's  return,  they  set 
themselves  zealously  to  the  different  tasks  allotted 
them,  and  were  as  industrious  and  as  eager  as 
their  commander  could  desire,  punctually  assem- 
bling at  daybreak  at  the  rendezvous,  whence  they 
were  distributed  to  their  different  employments, 
which  they  followed  with  unusual  vigour  till  night 
came  on. 

And  here  I  must  interrupt  the  course  of  this 
transaction  for  a  moment,  to  relate  an  incident 
which  for  some  time  gave  Mr.  Auson  more  concern 
than  all  the  preceding  disasters.  A  few  days  after 
the  ship  was  driven  off,  some  of  the  people  on  shore 
cried  out,  "A  sail !"  This  spread  a  general  joy,  every 
one  supposing  that  it  was  the  ship  returning  ;  but 
presently  a  second  sail  was  descried,  which  quite 
destroyed  their  first  conjecture  and  made  it  diffi- 
cult to  guess  what  they  were.  The  commodore 
eagerly  turned  his  glass  towards  them,  and  saw 
they  were  two  boats  ;  on  which  it  immediately  oc- 
curred to  him  that  the  Centurion  was  gone  to  the 
bottom,  and  that  these  were  her  two  boats  coming 
back  with  the  remains  of  her  people  ;  and  this 
sudden  and  unexpected  suggestion  wrought  on 
him  so  powerfully  that,  to  conceal  his  emotion, 
he  was  obliged  (without  speaking  to  any  one)  in- 
stantly to  retire  to  his  tent,  where  he  passed  some 
bitter  moments  in  the  firm  belief  that  the  ship 
was  lost,  and  that  now  all  his  views  of  farther  dis- 
tressing the  enemy,  and  of  still  signalizing  his 
expedition  by  6omc  important  exploit,  were  at  an  * 
end. 

But  he  was  soon  relieved  from  these  disturbing 
thoughts  by  discovering  that  the  two  boats  in  the 
offing  were  Indian  proas ;  and,  perceiving  that 
they  stood  towards  the  shore,  he  directed  every 
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Appearance  that  could  give  them  any  suspicion  to 
}>f  removed,  and  concealed  hit*  people  iu  the  ad- 
jacent thickets,  prepared  to  secure  the  Indians 
when  they  should  land.  But  after  the  proas  liad 
stood  iu  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  land, 
they  suddenly  stopped  short,  and  remaining  there 
motionless  for  near  two  hours  they  then  made  sail 
again  and  stood  to  the  southward.  But  to  return 
to  the  projected  enlargement  of  the  hark. 

If  wo  examine  how  they  were  prepared  for  going 
through  with  tins  undertaking,  on  which  their 
safety  depended,  we  shall  find  that,  independent 
of  other  matters  which  were  of  as  much  iniport- 
anee,  the  lengthening  of  the  hark  alone  was  at- 
tended with  great  difficulty.  Indeed,  in  a  pro)»er 
place,  where  all  the  necessary  materials  and  tools 
wen?  to  be  hail,  the  embarrassment  would  have 
been  much  less  ;  hut  some  of  these  tools  were  to 
be  made,  and  mauv  of  the  materials- wore  want- 
ing,  and  it  required  no  small  degree  of  invention 
to  supply  all  these  deficiencies.  And  when  the 
hull  of  the  bark  should  l>e  completed  this  was  hut 
one  article,  and  there  were  many  others  of  equal 
weight  which  were  to  l>e  well  considered  :  these 
were  the  rigging  it,  the  victualling  it,  and,  lastly, 
the  navigating  it  for  the  space  of  six  or  seven 
hundred  leagues,  through  unknown  was,  where 
no  one  of  the  company  had  ever  pas-ted  before. 
In  some  of  these  particulars  such  obstacles  occur- 
red that,  without  the  intervention  of  very  extra- 
ordinary and  unexpected  accidents,  the  j»ossibility 
of  the  whole  enterprise  would  have  fallen  to  the 
ground,  and  their  utmost  industry  and  efforts  must 
have  been  fruitless.  Of  all  these  circumstances  I 
shall  make  a  short  recital. 

It  fortunately  happened  that  the  carpenters, 
both  of  the  (Gloucester  and  of  the  Tryal,  with  their 
chests  of  tools,  wen?  on  shore  when  the  ship  drove 
out  to  sea  ;  the  smith  too  was  on  shoiv,  and  had 
with  him  his  forge  and  some  tools,  but  unhappily 
his  bellows  had  not  been  brought  from  on  board, 
so  that  he  was  incapable  of  working,  and  without 
his  assistance  they  could  not  hope  to  proceed  with 
their  design.  Their  first  attention  therefore  was 
to  make  him  a  pair  of  bellows,  but  in  this  they 
were  for  some  time  puzzled  by  their  want  of  lea- 
ther ;  however,  as  they  had  hides  in  sufKeient 
plenty,  and  they  had  found  a  hogshead  of  lime, 
which  the  Indians  or  Spaniards  had  prepared  for 
their  own  use,  thev  tanned  some  hides  with  this 
lime  ;  and  though  we  may  suppose  the  workman- 
ship to  be  but  indifferent,  yet  the  leather  they 
thus  made  served  tolerably  well,  and  the  bellows 
(to  which  a  gun-barrel  served  for  a  pipe)  had  no 
other  inconvenience  than  that  of  being  .somewhat 
strong  scented  from  the  imperfection  of  the 
tanner's  work. 

Whilst  the  smith  was  preparing  the  necessary 
iron-work,  others  were  employed  in  cutting  down 
trees  and  sawing  them  into  planks  ;  and  this  being 
the  most  laborious  task,  the  commodore  wrought 
at  it  himself  for  the  encouragement  of  his  |>eople. 
As  there  were  neither  blocks  nor  cordage  sufficient 
for  tackles  to  hale  the  bark  on  shore,  it  was  pro- 
posed to  get  her  up  on  rollers,  and  for  these  the 
body  of  the  cocoa -nut  tree  was  extremely  useful, 
for  its  smoothness  and  circular  turn  prevented 
much  labour,  and  fitted  it  for  the  pnrjMjse  with 
very  little  workmanship  :  a  number  of  these  trees 
were  therefore  felled  and  the  ends  of  them  pro- 
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perly  opened  for  the  reception  of  handspikes,  tad 
in  the  meantime  a  dry -dock  was  dug  for  the  bark, 
and  ways  laid  from  thence  quite  into  the  sea,  to 
facilitate  the  bringing  her  up.     And  besides  those 
who  were  thus  occupied  in  preparing  measures 
for  the  future  enlargement  of  the  bark,  a  part) 
was  constantly  ordered  for  the  killing  and  pre- 
paring of  provisions  for  the  rest :  and  though  is 
these  various   employments,  some  of  which  de>  I 
manded  considerable  dexterity,  it  might  have  been  | 
expected  there  would  have  been  great  confuaios  i 
and  delay,  yet  good  order  being  once  established,  i 
ami   all   hands  engaged,   their  preparations  ad*  ' 
vanced  apace.     Indeed  the  common  men,  I  pre- 
sume, were  not  the  less  tractable  for  their  want  of  : 
spirituous  liquors  ;  for,  there  being  neither  wis*  ; 
nor  brandy  on  shore,  tho  juice  of  the  cocoa-ast  ; 
was  their  constant  drink,  and  this,  though  ex-  ' 
tremely  pleasant,  was  not  at  all  intoxicating,  bat  ; 
kept  them  very  cool  and  orderly.  i 

And  now  the  officers  began  to  consider  of  si  j 
the  articles  necessary  for  the  fitting  out  the  bark;  i 
when  it  was  found,  that  the  tents  on  shore,  and  j 
the  spare  cordage  accidentally  left  there  by  the  ; 
Centurion,  together  with  tho  sails  and  rigging  " 
already  belonging  to  the  bark,  would  serve  to  i% 
her  indifferently  well,  when  she  was  lengthened: 
and  as  they  had  tallow  in  plenty,  they  proposal 
to  pay  her  bottom  with  a  mixture  of  tallow  and 
lime,  which  it  was  known  was  well  adapted  t» 
that  purpose  :  so  that  with  respect  to  her  eosjs* 
ment,  sho  would  not  have  been  very  defective, 
There  was,  however,  one  exception,  which  wosid 
have  proved  extremely  inconvenient,  and  that  wsj 
her  size :  for  as  they  could  not  make  her  quite 
forty  tons  burthen,  she  would  have  been  incapa- 
ble of  containing  half  the  crew  below  the  deck, 
ami  she  would  have  been  so  top-heavy,  that  if 
they  were  all  at  the  same  time  ordered  upon  deck, 
there  would  be  no  small  hazard  of  her  orenet- 
tiug  ;  but  this  was  a  difficulty  not  to  be  removed, 
as  they  could  not  augment  her  beyond  the  am 
already  proposed.     After  the  manner  of  riggiag 
and  fitting  up  the  bark  was  considered  and  rega- 
latcd,  the  next  essential  point  to  be  thought  on 
was,  how  to  procure  a  sufficient  stock  of  proVaiont 
for  their  voyage  ;  and  liere  they  were  greatly  at  a 
loss  what  course  to  take  ;  for  they  had  nehhrr 
grain  nor  bread  of  any  kind  onshore,  their  bread- 
fruit, which  would  not  keep  at  sea,  having  all  along 
supplied  its  place  :  and  though  they  had  live  cat- 
tle enough,  yet  they  liad  no  salt  to  cure  beef  for  a 
sea-store,  nor  would  meat  take  salt  in  that  climate. 
Indeed,  they  had  preserved  a  small  quantity  of  ;' 
jerked  liecf,  which  they  found  upon  the  place  at  their  ! 
lauding  ;  but  this  was  greatly  disproportioned  to  ' 
the  run  of  near  six  hundred  leagues,  which  they  j 
were  to  engage  in,  and  to  the  number  of  handi  ■ 
they  should  have  on  board.     It  was  at  last,  how- 
ever, resolved  to  take  on  board  as  many  cocoa-oati 
as  they  jwssibly  could  ;  to  make  the  most  of  their 
jerked  beef,  by  a  very  sparing  distribution  of  it ; 
and  to  endeavour  to  supply  their  want  of  bread 
by  rice  ;  to  furnish  themselves  with  which,  it  was 
proposed,  when  the  bark  was  fitted  up,  to  make 
an  expedition  to  the  island  of  Rota,  where  they 
were  told  that  the  Spaniards  had  large  planta- 
tions of  rice  under  the  care  of  the  Indian  inhabit- 
ants :  but  as  this  hu>t  measure  was  to  be  executed 
by.  force,  it   became  necessary  to  examine  what 
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ion  had  been  left  on  shore,  and  to  pre- 
sarefully ;  and  on  this  inquiry,  they  nad 
tification  to  find,  that  the  utmost  that 
collected  by  the  strictest  search,  did  not 
to  more  than  ninety  charges  of  powder 
firelocks,  which  was  considerably  short 
-piece  for  each  of  the  company,  and  was 
,  very  slender  stock  of  ammunition,  for 
were  to  eat  no  grain  or  bread  for  a 
at  what  they  were  to  procure  by  force 

le  most  alarming  circumstance,  and  what, 
the  providential  interposition  of  very  im- 

events,  had  rendered  all  their  schemes 
,  remains  yet  to  be  related.  The  general 
tie  fabric  and  equipment  of  the  vessel  was 
i  a  few  days  ;  and  when  this  was  done,  it 
difficult  to  make  some  estimation  of  the 
jeasary  to  complete  her.  After  this,  it 
ml  to  expect  that  the  officers  would  con- 
the  course  they  were  to  steer,  and  the  land 
re  to  make.  These  reflections  led  them 
tiaheartening  discovery,  that  there  was 
ampase  nor  quadrant  on  the  island.  In- 
eommodore  had  brought  a  pocket-com- 
hore  for  his  own  use ;  but  Lieutenant  Brett 
owed  it  to  determine  the  position  of  the 
aing  islands,  and  he  had  been  driven  to 
e  Centurion,  without  returning  it :  and  as 
drant,  that  could  not  be  expected  to  be 
shore,  for  as  it  was  of  no  use  at  land,  there 
no  reason  for  bringing  it  from  on  board 
.  It  was  eight  days,  from  the  departure 
mtarion,  before  they  were  in  any  degree 
from  this  terrible  perplexity  :  at  last,  in 
tag  a  chest  belonging  to  the  Spanish  bark, 
ad  a  small  compass,  which,  though  little 
an  the  toys  usually  made  for  the  amuse- 

achool-boys,  was  to  them  an  invaluable 
And  a  few  days  after,  by  a  similar 
good  fortune,  they  found  a  quadrant  on 
bore,  which  had  been  thrown  overboard 
other  lumber  belonging  to  the  dead  :  the 
t  was  eagerly  seized,  but  on  examination, 
kily  wanted  vanes,  and  therefore  in  its 
state  was  altogether  useless ;  however, 
still  continuing  in  a  favourable  mood,  it 
long  before  a  person  out  of  curiosity  pull- 
he  drawer  of  an  old  table,  which  had  been 
a  shore,  found  therein  some  vanes,  which 
e  quadrant  very  well ;  and  it  being  thus 
d,  it  was  examined  by  the  known  latitude 
ace,  and  was  found  to  answer  to  a  sum- 
pee  of  exactness. 

ow,  all  these  obstacles  being  in  some  de- 
noted, (which  were  always  as  much  as 
.concealed  from  the  vulgar,  that  they 
it  grow  remiss  with  the  apprehension  of 
;  to  no  purpose)  the  work  proceeded  very 
uly  and  vigorously  :  the  necessary  iron- 
s  in  great  forwardness  ;  and  the  timbers 
ks  (which,  though  not  the  most  exquisite 
mces  of  the  sawyer's  art,  were  yet  suffi- 
the  purpose)  were  all  prepared  ;  so  that, 
lof  October,  being  the  fourteenth  day  from 
rture  of  the  ship,  they  haled  the  bark  on 
id,  on  the  two  succeeding  days  she  was 
aider,  (though  with  great  care  not  to  cut 
ks)  and  her  two  parts  were  separated  the 
distance  from  each  other,  and,  the  mate- 


rials being  all  ready  before-hand,  they,  the  next 
day,  being  the  9th  of  October,  went  on  with  great 
despatch  in  their  proposed  enlargement  of  her ; 
and  by  this  time  they  had  all  their  future  opera- 
tions so  fairly  in  view,  and  were  so  much  masters 
of  them,  that  they  were  able  to  determine  when 
the  whole  would  be  finished,  and  had  accordingly 
fixed  the  5th  of  November  for  the  day  of  their 
putting  to  sea.  But  their  projects  and  labours 
were  now  drawing  to  a  speedier  and  happier  conclu- 
sion ;  for  on  the  1 1th  of  October,  in  the  afternoon, 
one  of  the  Gloucester's  men,  being  upon  a  hill  in 
the  middle  of  the  island,  perceived  the  Centurion 
at  a  distance,  and  running  down  with  his  utmost 
speed  towards  the  landing-place,  he,  in  the  way, 
saw  some  of  his  comrades,  to  whom  he  hallooed 
out  with  great  ecstacy,  "The  ship,  the  ship! "  This 
being  heard  by  Mr.  Gordon,  a  lieutenant  of  ma- 
rines, who  was  convinced  by  the  fellow's  transport 
that  his  report  was  true,  Mr,  Gordon  ran  towards 
the  place  where  the  commodore  and  his  people 
were  at  work,  and  being  fresh  and  in  breath,  easily 
outstripped  the  Gloucester's  man,  and  got  before 
him  to  the  commodore,  who,  on  hearing  this  happy 
and  unexpected  news,  threw  down  his  axe  with 
which  he  was  then  at  work,  and  by  his  joy  broke 
through,  for  the  first  time,  the  equable  and  unva- 
ried character  which  he  had  hitherto  preserved  ; 
the  others,  who  were  with  him,  instantly  ran  down 
to  the  sea-side  in  a  kind  of  frenzy,  eager  to  feast 
themselves  with  a  sight  they  had  so  ardently  wished 
for,  and  of  which  they  had  now  for  a  considerable 
time  despaired.  By  five  in  the  evening,  the  Cen- 
turion was  visible  in  the  offing  to  them  all ;  and, 
a  boat  being  sent  off  with  eighteen  men  to  reinforce 
her,  and  with  fresh  meat  and  fruits  for  the  refresh- 
ment of  her  crew,  she,  the  next  afternoon,  happily 
came  to  an  anchor  in  the  road,  where  the  commo- 
dore immediately  came  on  board  her,  and  was 
received  by  us  with  the  sincerest  and  heartiest 
acclamations  :  for,  from  the  following  short  recital 
of  the  fears,  the  dangers  and  fatigues  we  in  the 
ship  underwent,  during  our  nineteen  days'  absence 
from  Tinian,  it  may  be  easily  conceived,  that  a 
harbour,  refreshments,  repose,  and  the  joining  of 
our  commander  and  shipmates,  were  not  less 
pleasing  to  us,  than  our  return  was  to  them. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Proceedings  on  board  the   Centurion,  ichen  driven  out 

to  sea. 

Toe  Centurion  being  now  once  more  safely 
arrived  at  Tinian,  to  the  mutual  respite  of  the 
labours  of  our  divided  crew,  it  is  high  time  that 
the  reader,  after  the  relation  already  given  of  the 
projects  and  employment  of  those  left  on  shore, 
should  be  apprised  of  the  fatigues  and  distresses, 
to  which  we,  who  were  driven  off  to  sea,  were 
exposed  during  the  long  interval  of  nineteen  days 
that  we  were  absent  from  the  island. 

It  has  been  already  mentioned,  that  it  was  the 
22nd  of  September,  about  one  o'clock,  in  an  ex- 
tremely dark  night,  when  by  the  united  violence  of 
a  prodigious  storm,  and  an  exceeding  rapid  tide, 
we  were  driven  from  our  anchors  and  forced  to 
sen.  Our  condition  then  was  truly  deplorable  ; 
we  were  in  a  leaky  ship,  with  three  cables  in  our 
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hawses,  to  one  of  which  hung  our  only  remaining 
anchor  ;  we  liad  not  a  gun  on  board  lashed,  nor  a 
port  barred  in  ;  our  shrouds  wero  loose,  and  our 
top-masts  unrigged,  and  we  had  struck  our  fore 
and  main  yards  close  down  before  the  storm  came 
on,  so  that  there  were  no  sails  we  could  set,  except 
our  mizen. 

In  this  dreadful  extremity  wo  could  muster 
no  more  strength  on  board,  to  navigate  the 
ship,  than  a  hundred  and  eight  bauds,  several 
negroes  and  Indians  included  :  this  was  scarcely 
the  fourth  part  of  our  complement ;  and  of  these 
the  greater  numl>er  were  either  boys,  or  such  as, 
being  lately  recovered  from  the  scurvy,  had  not  yet 
arrived  at  half  their  former  vigour.  No  sooner 
were  we  at  sea,  but  by  the  violence  of  the  storm, 
and  the  working  of  the  ship,  we  made  a  great 
quantity  of  water  through  our  liawse-holes,  ports 
and  scuppers,  which,  added  to  the  constant  effect 
of  our  leak,  rendered  our  pumps  alone  a  sufficient 
employment  for  us  all :  but  though  this  leakage, 
by  being  a  short  time  neglected,  would  inevitably 
end  in  our  destruction,  yet  we  had  other  dangers 
then  impending,  which  occasioned  this  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  secondary  consideration  only.  For 
we  all  imagined,  that  we  were  driving  directly  on 
the  neighbouring  island  of  Aguiguan,  which  was 
about  two  leagues  distant ;  and  as  we  had  lowered 
our  main  and  fore  vards  close  down,  we  liad  no 
sails  we  could  set  but  the  mizen,  which  was  alto- 
gether insufficient  to  carry  us  clear  of  this  instant 
peril  :  we  therefore  immediately  applied  ourselves 
to  work,  endeavouring,  by  the  utmost  of  our  efforts, 
to  heave  up  the  main  and  fore  yards,  in  hopes  that, 
if  wo  could  but  be  enabled  to  make  use  of  our 
lower  canvas,  we  might  possibly  weather  the 
island,  and  thereby  save  ourselves  from  this  im- 
pending shipwreck.  But  after  full  three  hours' 
ineffectual  labour,  the  jeers  broke,  and  the  men 
being  quite  jaded,  we  were  obliged,  by  mere 
debility,  to  desist,  and  quietly  to  expect  our  fute, 
which  we  then  conceived  to  be  unavoidable  :  for 
we  imagined  ourselves  by  this  time  to  be  driven 
just  upon  the  shore,  and  the  night  was  so  extremely 
dark,  that  we  expected  to  discover  the  island  no 
otherwise  than  by  striking  upon  it ;  so  that  the 
belief  of  our  destruction,  and  the  uncertainty  of 
the  point  of  time  when  it  would  take  place,  occa- 
sioned us  to  pass  several  hours  under  the  most 
serious  apprehensions  that  each  succeeding  mo- 
ment would  send  us  to  the  bottom.  Nor  did  these 
continued  terrors,  of  instantly  striking  and  sinking, 
end  but  with  the  daybreak  ;  when  we  with  great 
transport  perceived,  that  the  island,  we  liad  thus 
dreaded,  was  at  a  considerable  distance,  and  that 
a  strong  northern  current  had  been  the  cause  of 
our  preservation. 

The  turbulent  weather,  which  forced  us  from 
Tinian,  did  not  begin  to  abate  till  three  days  after ; 
and  then  we  swayed  up  the  fore-yard,  and  began 
to  heave  up  the  main-yard,  but  the  jeers  broke 
and  killed  one  of  our  men,  and  prevented  us  at  that 
time  from  proceeding.  The  next  day,  being  the 
20th  of  September,  was  a  day  of  most  severe  fa- 
tigue to  us  all ;  for  it  must  be  remembered,  that  in 
these  exigencies  no  rank  or  office  exempted  any 
person  from  the  manual  application  and  bodily 
labour  of  a  common  sailor.  The  business  of  this 
day  was  no  less  than  an  attempt  to  heave  up  the 
sheet-anchor,  which  we  had  hitherto  dragged  at 


our  bows  with  two  cables  an  end '.  Th 
work  of  great  importance  to  oar  future  ] 
tion.  For,  not  to  mention  the  impedimej 
navigation,  and  the  hazard  it  would  be  to 
if  we  attempted  to  make  sail  with  the  a 
its  present  situation,  we  had  this  most  in 
consideration  to  animate  us,  that  it  was 
anchor  we  had  left ;  and,  without  securi 
should  be  under  the  utmost  difficulties  and 
whenever  we  made  the  land  again  ;  and  1 
being  all  of  us  fully  apprised  of  the  conseq 
this  enterprise,  we  laboured  at  it  with  the 
application  for  full  twelve  hours,  when  w« 
deed  made  a  considerable  progress,  having 
the  anchor  in  sight ;  but  it  then  growing  d 
we  being  excessively  fatigued,  we  were  o! 
desist,  and  to  leave  our  work  unfinished 
next  morning,  when,  by  the  benefit  of  i 
rest,  we  completed  and  hung  the  anchor  at  • 
It  was  tho  27th  of  September  in  the  i 
that  is,  five  days  after  our  departure,  i 
thus  secured  our  anchor ;  and  the  same 
got  up  our  main-yard.  And  having  now  cot 
j  in  some  degree,  the  distress  and  disordfl 
-  we  were  necessarily  involved  in  at  our  fin 
out  to  sea,  and  being  enabled  to  make  us 
canvas,  we  set  our  courses,  and  for  the  ft 
1  stood  to  the  eastward,  in  hopes  of  regaii 
island  of  Tinian,  and  joining  our  commod 
i  few  days.  For  we  were  then,  by  our  s 
!  only  forty-seven  leagues  to  the  south-west  a 
I  so  that  on  the  first  day  of  October,  hav 
run  the  distance  necessary  for  making  ti 
i  according  to  our  reckoning,  we  wore  in 
:  pectation  of  seeing  it ;  but  we  were  ui 
disappointed,  and  were  thereby  convince* 
current  liad  driven  us  to  the  westward, 
we  could  not  judge  how  much  we  might 
have  deviated,  and,  consequently,  how 
might  still  expect  to  be  at  sea,  we  had  gi 
prehensions  that  our  stock  of  water  migft 
deficient ;  for  we  were  doubtful  about  U 
tity  wo  had  on  board,  and  found  many 
casks  so  decayed,  as  to  be  half-leaked  out 
ever,  we  were  delivered  from  our  uncerta 
next  day,  by  having  a  sight  of  the  island  o 
by  which  we  discovered  that  the  curre 
driven  us  forty-four  leagues  to  the  westwai 
accounts.  This  sight  of  land  having  sati 
of  our  situation,  we  kept  plying  to  tl 
ward,  though  with  excessive  labour,  for  t 
continuing  fixed  in  the  eastern  board,  v 
obliged  to  tack  often,  and  our  crew  were  i 
that  without  the  assistance  of  every  man  o 
it  was  not  in  our  ]>ower  to  put  the  shi 
This  severe  employment  lasted  till  the 
October,  being  the  nineteenth  day  from 
parture  ;  when  arriving  in  the  offing  of  Til 
were  reinforced  from  the  shore,  as  bath  1 
ready  mentioned  ;  and  on  the  evening  of  t 
day,  we,  to  our  inexpressible  joy,  came  to  ai 
in  the  road,  thereby  procuring  to  our  sbipi 
shore,  as  well  as  to  ourselves,  a  cessation  I 
fatigues  and  apprehensions  which  this  dc 
incident  had  given  rise  to. 
~i~The  nauticaTreader  wilfbe  surprised  at  thJi 
The  first  object  should  have  been  to  heave  up  the 
for  how  was  it  possible  for  the  ship  to  perform,  evt 
hod  succeeded  in  swaying  the  yards  up  and  ma 
with  the  sheet  anchor  at  the  end  of  SOU  fathoms  1 4 
of  cable  towing  at  the  bows? 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Employment  at  Tinian,  till  the  final  departure  of  Vie 
Centurion  from  Uunce /  with  a  description  <rf  the  La- 


Wbbx  the  commodore  came  on  board  the  Cen- 
tarion,  on  her  return  to  Tinian,  as  already  men- 
tioned, he  resolved  to  stay  no  longer  at  the  island 
than  was  absolutely  necessary  to  complete  our 
ttoek  of  water,  a  work  which  we  immediately  set 
ourselves  about.  But  the  loss  of  our  long-boat, 
which  was  staved  against  our  poop,  when  we  were 
driven  out  to  sea,  put  us  to  great  inconveniences 
in  getting  our  water  on  board  ;  for  we  were  obliged 
to  raft  off  all  our  casks,  and  the  tide  ran  so  strong, 
that,  besides  the  frequent  delays  and  difficulties 
it  occasioned,  we  more  than  once  lost  the  whole 
nit  Nor  was  this  our  only  misfortune  ;  for,  on 
the  14th  of  October,  being  but  the  third  day  after 
our  arrival,  a  sudden  gust  of  wind  brought  home 
our  anchor,  forced  us  off  the  bank,  and  drove  the 
ship  out  to  sea  a  second  time.  The  commodore, 
it  ■  true,  and  the  principal  officers,  were  now  on 
board ;  but  we  had  near  seventy  men  on  shore, 
who  had  been  employed  in  filling  our  water,  and 
snemring  provisions.  These  had  with  them  our 
two  cutters  ;  but  as  they  were  too  many  for  the 
cotters  to  bring  off  at  once,  we  sent  the  eighteen- 
oared  barge  to  assist  them  ;  and  at  the  same  time 
Bade  a  signal  for  all  that  could  to  embark.  The 
two  cutters  soon  came  off  to  us  full  of  men  ;  but 
forty  of  the  company,  who  were  employed  in  kill- 
iag  cattle  in  the  wood,  and  in  bringing  them  down 
to  the  landing-place,  were  left  behind  ;  and  though 
the  etghteen-oared  barge  was  left  for  their  con- 
veyance, yet,  as  the  ship  soon  drove  to  a  consi- 
derable distance,  it  was  not  in  their  power  to  join 
u.  However,  as  the  weather  was  favourable,  and 
ear  crew  was  now  stronger  than  when  we  were 
tat  driven  out,  we,  in  about  five  days'  time,  re- 
toned  again  to  an  anchor  at  Tinian,  and  relieved 
thtie  we  had  left  behind  us  from  their  second 
fears  of  being  deserted  by  their  ship. 

Ob  our  arrival,  we  found  that  the  Spanish  bark, 
the  old  object  of  their  hopes,  liad  undergone  a 
now  metamorphosis.  For  those  we  had  left  on 
•We  began  to  despair  of  our  return  ;  and  con- 
ctmog  that  the  lengthening  the  bark,  as  formerly 
•ropoeed,  was  both  a  toilsome  and  unnecessary 
Baasnre,  considering  the  small  number  they  con- 
Hated  of,  they  had  resolved  to  join  her  again, 
ttd  to  restore  her  to  her  first  state  ;  and  in  this 
ttfceme  they  had  made  some  progress  ;  for  they 
Aid  brought  the  two  parts  together,  and  would 
tas  soon  completed  her,  had  not  our  coming 
•tek  put  a  period  to  their  labours  and  disquie- 


Tbese  people  we  had  left  behind  informed  us, 
that  just  before  we  were  seen  in  the  offing,  two 
pioas  had  stood  in  very  near  the  shore,  and  had 
continued  there  for  some  time  ;  but  on  the  appcar- 
*JB3  of  our  ship,  they  crowded  away,  and  were 
patently  out  of  sight.  And,  on  this  occasion  I 
Qast  mention  an  incident,  which,  though  it  hap- 
pened during  the  first  absence  of  the  ship,  was  then 
oajfcted,  to  avoid  interrupting,  the  course  of  the 
Qarratioa. 

It  hath  already  been  observed,  that  a  part  of 
tba  detachment  sent  to  this  island  under  the  com- 


mand of  the  Spanish  Serjeant,  lay  concealed  in  the 
woods ;  and  we  were  the  less  solicitous  to  find  them 
out,  as  our  prisoners  all  assured  us  that  it  was 
impossible  for  them  to  get  off,  and,  consequently, 
that  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  send  any  intel- 
ligence about  us  to  Guam.  But  when  the  Centu- 
rion drove  out  to  sea,  and  left  the  commodore  on 
shore,  he  one  day,  attended  by  some  of  his  officers, 
endeavoured  to  make  the  tour  of  the  island.  In 
this  expedition,  being  on  a  rising  ground,  they 
perceived  in  the  valley  beneath  them  the  appear- 
ance of  a  small  thicket,  which,  by  observing  more 
nicely,  they  found  had  a  progressive  motion.  This 
at  first  surprised  them  ;  but  they  soon  discovered 
that  it  was  no  more  than  several  large  cocoa- 
bushes,  which  were  dragged  along  the  ground,  by 
persons  concealed  beneath  them.  They  imme- 
diately concluded  that  these  were  some  of  the  Ser- 
jeant's party  (which  was  indeed  true)  ;  and  there- 
fore the  commodore  and  his  people  made  after 
them,  in  hopes  of  finding  out  their  retreat.  The 
Indians  soon  perceived  they  were  discovered,  and 
hurried  away  with  precipitation  ;  but  Mr.  Anson 
was  so  near  them,  that  he  did  not  lose  sight  of 
them  till  they  arrived  at  their  cell,  which  he  and 
his  officers  entering  found  to  be  abandoned,  there 
being  a  passage  from  it  down  a  precipice  contrived 
for  the  convenience  of  flight.  They  found  here 
an  old  firelock  or  two,  but  no  other  arms.  How- 
ever, there  was  a  great  quantity  of  provisions, 
particularly  salted  spareribs  of  pork,  which  were 
excellent ;  and  from  what  our  people  saw  here, 
they  concluded,  that  the  extraordinary  appetite 
which  they  had  found  at  this  island  was  not  con- 
fined to  themselves  alone  ;  for,  it  being  about  noon, 
the  Indians  had  laid  out  a  very  plentiful  repast, 
considering  their  numbers,  and  hud  their  bread- 
fruit and  cocoa-nuts  prepared  ready  for  eating, 
and  in  a  manner  which  plainly  evinced  that,  with 
them  too,  a  good  meal  was  neither  an  uncommon 
nor  an  unheeded  article.  The  commodore  having 
in  vain  endeavoured  to  discover  the  path  by  which 
the  Indians  had  escaped,  he  and  his  officers  con- 
tented themselves  with  sitting  down  to  the  dinner 
which  was  thus  luckily  fitted  to  their  present 
appetites  ;  after  which  they  returned  hack  to  their 
old  habitation,  displeased  at  missing  the  Indians, 
as  they  hoped  to  have  engaged  them  in  our  ser- 
vice, if  they  could  have  had  any  conference  with 
them.  But  notwithstanding  what  our  prisoners 
had  asserted,  we  were  afterwards  assured,  that 
these  Indians  were  carried  off  to  Guam  long 
before  we  left  the  place.  But  to  return  to  our 
history. 

On  our  coming  to  an  anchor  again,  after  our 
second  driving  off  to  sea,  we  laboured  indefatigablv 
in  getting  in  our  water  ;  and  having,  by  the  20th 
of  October,  completed  itto  fifty  tons,  which  we 
supposed  would  be  sufficient  for  our  passage  to 
Macao,  we,  on  the  next  day,  sent  one  of  each  mess 
on  shore,  to  gather  as  large  a  quantity  of  oranges, 
lemons,  cocoa-nuts,  and  other  fruits  of  the  island, 
as  they  possibly  could,  for  the  use  of  themselves 
and  messmates,  when  at  sea.  And  these  pur- 
veyors returning  on  board  us  on  the  evening  of 
the  same  day,  we  then  set  fire  to  the  bark  and 
proa,  hoisted  in  our  boats,  and  got  under  sail, 
steering  away  for  the  south  end  of  the  island  of 
Formosa,  and  taking  our  leaves,  for  the  third  and 
last  time,  of  the  island  of  Tinian :  an  island  which, 
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whether  we  consider  the  excellence  of  its  pro- 
ductions, the  beauty  of  its  appearance,  the  elegance 
of  its  woods  and  lawns,  the  healtluuess  of  its  air, 
or  the  adventures  it  gave  rise  to,  may  in  all  these 
views  bo  truly  styled  romantic. 

And  sow,  postponing  for  a  short  time  our  run 
to  Formosa,  and  thence  to  Canton,  I  shall  inter- 
rupt the  narration  with  a  description  of  that  range 
of  islands,  usually  called  the  Ladroncs,  or  Marian 
Islands,  of  which  this  of  Tinian  is  one. 

These  islands  were  discovered  by  Magellan  in 
the  year  1521  ;  and  by  the  account  given  of  the 
two  he  first  fell  in  with,  it  should  seem  tliat  they 
were  the  islands  of  Saypan  aud  Tinian  ;  fur  they 
are  described  in  his  expedition  as  very  beautiful 
islands,  and  as  lying  between  fifteen  and  sixteen 
degrees  of  north  latitude.  These  characteristics 
are  particularly  applicable  to  the  two  above-men- 
tioned places  ;  for  the  pleasing  appearance  of 
Tinian  hath  occasioned  the  Spaniards  to  give  it 
the  additional  name  of  Buenavista  ;  and  Saypan, 
which  is  in  the  latitude  of  1.5°  22'  north,  affords 
no  contemptible  prospect  when  seen  from  the 
sea. 

There  are  usually  reckoned  twelve  of  these 
islands  ;  but  if  the  small  islets  and  rocks  arc 
counted  in,  then  their  whole  number  will  amount 
to  above  twenty.  They  were  formerly  most  of 
them  well  inhabited  ;  and,  even  not  sixty  veal's 
ago,  the  three  principal  islands,  Guam,  Rota,  aud 
Tinian,  together,  are  said  to  have  contained  above 
fifty  thousand  people  :  but  since  that  time  Tinian 
has  been  entirely  depopulated  ;  and  only  two  or 
three  hundred  Indians  have  been  left  at  Rota  to 
cultivate  rice  for  the  island  of  Guam  ;  so  that  now 
no  more  than  Guam  can  properly  be  said  to  be 
inhabited.  This  island  of  Guam  is  the  only  settle- 
ment of  the  Spaniards  ;  here  they  keep  a  governor 
and  garrison,  and  here  the  Manila  ship  generally 
touches  for  refreshment  in  her  passage  from  Aca- 
pulco  to  the  Philippines.  It  is  esteemed  to  be 
about  thirty  leagues  in  circumference,  and  contains, 
by  the  Spanish  accounts,  near  four  thousand  in- 
habitants, of  which  a  thousand  are  said  to  live  in 
the  city  of  Sun  Ignatio  de  Agand,  where  the 
governor  generally  resides,  and  where  the  houses 
arc  represented  as  considerable,  being  built  with 
stone  and  timber,  and  covered  with  tiles,  a  very 
uncommon  fabric  for  these  warm  climates  and 
savage  countries  :  besides  this  city  there  are  upon 
the  island  tliirteen  or  fourteen  villages.  As  this 
is  a  post  of  some  consequence,  on  account  of  the 
refreshment  it  yields  to  the  Manila  ship,  there 
are  two  castles  on  the  seashore  ;  one  is  the  castle 
of  St.  Angclo,  which  lies  n<»ar  the  road,  where  the 
Manila  ship  usually  anchors,  and  is  but  an  insig- 
nificant fortress,  mounting  only  five  guns,  eight- 
pounders  ;  the  other  is  the  castle  of  St.  Lewis, 
which  is  N.E.  from  St.  Augelo,  and  four  leagues 
distant,  and  is  intended  to  protect  a  road  where  a 
small  vessel  anchors,  which  arrives  here  every 
other  year  from  Manila.  This  fort  mounts  the 
same  number  of  guns  as  the  former  :  and  besides 
these  forts  then?  is  a  battery  of  five  pieces  of  can- 
non, on  an  eminence  near  the  seashore.  The 
Spanish  troops  employed  on  this  island  consist  of 
three  companies  of  foot,  from  forty  to  fifty  men 
each  ;  and  this  is  the  principal  "strength  the 
governor  has  to  depend  on  ;  for  he  cannot  rely  on 
any  assistance  from  the  Indian  inhabitants,  being 


generally  upon  ill  terms  with  them,  and  so  appre- 
hensive of  them,  thai  he  has  debarred  them  the 
use  of  fire-arms  or  lances. 

The  rest  of  these  islands,  though  not  inhabited, 
do  yet  abound  with  many  kinds  of  refreshment 
and  provision  ;  but  there  is  no  good  harbour  or 
road  to  be  met  with  amongst  them  all  :  of  that  of 
Tinian  we  have  treated  largely  already  ;  nor  is 
the  road  of  Guam  much  better :  for  it  is  not  un- 
usual for  the  Manila  ship,  though  she  proposes  to 
stay  there  but  twenty-four  hours,  to  be  forced  to 
sea,  and  to  leave  her  boat  behind  her.  This  is  an 
inconvenience  so  sensibly  felt  by  the  commerce  at 
Manila,  that  it  is  always  recommended  to  the 
governor  at  Guam  to  use  his  best  endeavours  for 
the  discovery  of  some  safe  port  in  this  part  of  the 
world.  How  industrious  he  may  be  to  comply 
with  his  instructions  I  know  not ;  but  this  is  cer- 
tain, that,  notwithstanding  the  many  islands 
already  found  out  between  the  coast  of  llexios 
and  the  Philippines,  there  is  not  yet  known  say 
one  safe  port  in  that  whole  tract ;  though  hi 
other  parts  of  the  world  it  is  not  uncommon  for 
vcrv  small  islands  to  furnish  most  excellent  har- 
hours. 

From  what  has  been  said  it  appears  that  the 
Spauiards,  on  the  island  of  Guam,  are  extremely 
few  compared  to  the  Indian  inhabitants  ;  and 
formerly  the  disproportion  was  still  greater,  at 
may  be  easily  conceived  from  what  has  been  said, 
in  another  chapter,  of  the  numbers  heretofore  an 
Tinian  alone.  These  Indians  are  a  bold  well- 
limbed  (icople  ;  and  it  should  seem  from  some  of 
their  practices  that  they  are  no  ways  defective  in 
understanding  ;  for  their  flving  proas  in  particular, 
which  have  been  for  ages  the  only  vessels  used  by 
them,  are  so  singular  and  extraordinary  an  invea* 
tion,  that  it  would  do  honour  to  any  nation,  how- 
ever dexterous  and  acute.  For  if  we  consider  the 
aptitude  of  this  proa  to  the  particular  navigation 
of  these  islands,  which,  lying  all  of  them  nearly 
under  the  same  meridian,  and  within  the  limits  of 
the  trade-wind,  require  the  vessels  made  use  of  in 
passing  from  one  to  the  other  to  be  particularly 
fitted  for  sailing  with  the  wind  upon  the  beam ; 
or,  if  we  examine  the  uncommon  simplicity  and 
ingenuity  of  its  fabric  and  contrivance,  or  the 
extraordinary  velocity  with  which  it  moves,  we 
shall,  in  each  of  these  articles,  find  it  worthy  of 
our  admiration,  and  meriting  a  place  amongst  the 
mechanical  productions  of  the  most  civilised  nations, 
where  arts  and  sciences  have  most  eminently 
flourished.  As  former  navigators,  though  they 
have  mentioned  these  vessels,  have  yet  treated  of 
them  imjK»rfectly  ;  and,  as  I  conceive  that,  besides 
their  curiosity,  they  may  furnish  both  the  ship- 
wright and  seaman  with  no  contemptible  observa- 
tions, I  shall  hero  insert  a  very  exact  description 
of  the  built,  rigging,  and  working  of  these  vessels 
which  1  am  well  enabled  to  do  ;  for  one  of  them, 
as  I  have  mentioned,  fell  into  our  hands  at  our 
first  arrival  at  Tinian,  and  Mr.  Brett  took  it  to 
pieces,  on  purpose  to  delineate  its  fabric  and 
dimensions  with  greater  accuracy  :  so  that  the 
following  account  may  be  relied  on. 

The  name  of  flying  proa  given  to  thqsc  vessels, 
is  owing  to  the  stiffness  with  which  they  sail.  Of 
this  the  Spaniards  assert  such  stories  as  appear 
altogether  incredible  to  those  who  have  never  seen 
these  vesseb  move ;  nor  are  the  Spaniards  the 
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oplewho  relate  these  extraordinary  tales 
r  celerity.  For  those  who  shall  have  the 
y  to  inquire  at  the  dock  at  Portsmouth, 
trial  made  there  some  years  since  with  a 
iperfect  one  built  at  that  place,  will  meet 
^counts  not  less  wonderful  than  any  the 
ds  hare  given.  However,  from  some  rude 
ions  made  by  our  people  of  the  velocity  with 
hey  crossed  the  horizon  at  a  distance,  while 
it  Tinian,  I  cannot  help  believing  that,  with 
trade- wind,  they  will  run  near  twenty  miles 
' :  which,  though  greatly  short  of  what  the 
ds  report  of  them,  is  yet  a  prodigious  degree 
But  let  us  give  a  distinct  idea  of  its 


xmstruction  of  this  proa  is  a  direct  contra- 
to  the  practice  of  all  the  rest  of  mankind. 
he  rest  of  the  world  make  the  head  of  their 
different  from  the  stern,  but  the  two  sides 
the  proa,  on  the  contrary,  has  her  head 
rn  exactly  alike,  but  her  two  sides  very 
t ;  the  side  intended  to  be  always  the  lee- 
ing  flat;  and  the  windward-side  made 
g,  in  the  manner  of  other  vessels ;  and,  to 

her  oversetting,  which,  from  her  small 
,  and  the  straight  run  of  her  leeward-side, 
without  this  precaution,  infallibly  happen, 
a  frame  laid  out  from  her  to  windward,  to 
of  which  is  fastened  a  log  fashioned  into 
le  of  a  small  boat,  and  made  hollow :  the 
of  the  frame  is  intended  to  balance  the 
id  the  small  boat  is  by  its  buoyancy  (as  it 
rs  in  the  water)  to  prevent  her  oversetting 
ward  ;  and  this  frame  is  usually  called  an 
or.  The  body  of  the  proa  (at  least  of  that 
)  m  made  of  two  pieces  joined  endways,  and 
3gether  with  bark,  for  there  is  no  iron  used 
ter  :  she  is  about  two  inches  thick  at  the 
which  at  the  gunwale  is  reduced  to  less 
b  :  the  mast  is  supported  by  a  shroud,  and 
itavs :  the  sail  is  made  of  matting,  and  the 
ard,  boom,  and  outriggers,  are  all  made  of 

:  the  heel  of  the  yard  is  always  lodged  in 
he  sockets,  according  to  the  tack  the  proa 
;  and  when  she  alters  her  tack,  they  bear 
little  to  bring  her  stern  up  to  the  wind, 
easing  the  halyard  and  raising  the  yard, 
rying  the  heel  of  it  along  the  lee-side  of 
1,  they  fix  it  in  the  opposite  socket ;  whilst 
m.  at  the  same  time,  by  letting  fly  one  sheet, 
ing  the  other  sheet,  shifts  into  a  contrary 
i  to  what  it  had  before,  and  that  which  was 
n  of  the  proa  now  becomes  the  head,  and 
trimmed  on  the  other  tack.  When  it  is 
py  to  reef  or  furl  the  sail,  this  is  done  by 
it  round  the  boom.  The  proa  generally 
six  or  seven  Indians  ;  two  of  which  are 
n  the  head  and  stern,  who  steer  the  vessel 
ely  with  a  paddle  according  to  the  tack 
•  on,  he  in  the  stern  being  the  steersman  ; 
er  Indians  are  employed  either  in  baling 
water  which  she  accidentally  ships,  or  in 
and  trimming  the  sail.  From  the  descrip- 
these  vessels  it  is  sufficiently  obvious  how 
usly  they  are  fitted  for  ranging  this  collec- 
isbmds  called  the  Ladrones  :  for  as  these 
lie  nearly  N.  and  S.  of  each  other,  and  are 
in  the  limits  of  the  trade-wind,  the  proas, 
og  most  excellently  on  a  wind,  and  with 
end  foremost,  can  run  from  one  of  these 


islands  to  the  other  and  back  again,  only  by  shift- 
ing the  sail,  without  ever  putting  about ;  and,  by 
the  flatness  of  their  lee-side,  and  their  small  breadth, 
they  are  capable  of  lying  much  nearer  the  wind 
than  any  other  vessel  hitherto  known,  and  thereby 
have  an  advantage  which  no  vessels  that  go  large 
can  ever  pretend  to  :  the  advantage  I  mean  is 
that  of  running  with  a  velocity  nearly  as  great, 
and  perhaps  sometimes  greater  than  that  with 
which  the  wind  blows.  This,  however  paradox- 
ical it  may  appear,  is  evident  enough  in  similar 
instances  on  shore  :  for  it  is  well  known  that  the 
sails  of  a  windmill  often  move  faster  than  the 
wind ;  and  one  great  superiority  of  common  wind- 
mills over  all  others,  that  ever  were,  or  ever  will 
be  contrived  to  move  with  a  horizontal  motion, 
is  analogous  to  the  case  we  have  mentioned  of  a 
vessel  upon  a  wind  and  before  the  wind  :  for  the 
sails  of  a  horizontal  windmill,  the  faster  they  move, 
the  more  they  detract  from  the  impulse  of  the 
wind  upon  them  ;  whereas  the  common  windmills, 
by  moving  perpendicular  to  the  torrent  of  air,  are 
nearly  as  forcibly  acted  on  by  the  wind  when  they 
are  in  motion  as  when  they  are  at  rest. 

Thus  much  may  suffice  as  to  the  description  and 
nature  of  these  singular  embarkations.  I  must 
add  that  vessels  bearing  some  obscure  resemblance 
to  these  are  to  be  met  with  in  various  parts  of  the 
East  Indies ;  but  none  of  them,  that  I  can  learn, 
to  be  compared  with  those  of  the  Ladrones,  either 
in  their  construction  or  celerity  ;  which  should 
induce  one  to  believe  that  this  was  originally  the 
invention  of  some  genius  of  these  islands,  and  was 
afterwards  imperfectly  copied  by  the  neighbour- 
ing nations :  for  though  the  Ladrones  have  no 
immediate  intercourse  with  any  other  people,  yet 
there  lie  to  the  S.  and  S.W.  of  them  a  great  num- 
ber of  islands,  which  are  supposed  to  extend  to 
the  coast  of  New  Guinea.  These  islands  are  so 
near  the  Ladrones  that  canoes  from  them  have 
sometimes,  by  distress,  been  driven  to  Guam ;  and 
the  Spaniards  did  once  despatch  a  bark  for  their 
discovery,  which  left  two  Jesuits  amongst  them, 
who  were  afterwards  murdered  :  and  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  Ladrones  with  their  proas  may,  by  like 
accident,  have  been  driven  amongst  these  islands. 
Indeed  I  should  conceive  that  the  same  range  of 
islands  extends  to  the  S.E.  as  well  as  the  S.W. 
and  that  to  a  prodigious  distance  :  for  Schouten, 
who  traversed  the  south  part  of  the  Pacific  Ocean 
in  the  year  1615,  met  with  a  large  double  canoe 
full  of  people,  at  above  a  thousand  leagues  distance 
from  the  Ladrones  towards  the  S.E.  If  this  double 
canoe  was  any  distant  imitation  of  the  flying  proa, 
which  is  no  very  improbable  conjecture,  this  can 
only  be  accounted  for  by  supposing  that  there  is 
a  range  of  islands,  near  enough  to  each  other  to  be 
capable  of  an  accidental  communication,  which  is 
extended  from  the  Ladrones  thither.  And  indeed 
all  those  who  have  crossed  from  America  to  the 
East  Indies  in  a  southern  latitude,  have  never 
failed  of  meeting  with  several  very  small  islands 
scattered  over  that  immense  ocean. 

And  as  there  may  be  hence  some  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  Ladrones  are  only  a  part  of  an 
extensive  chain  of  islands  spreading  themselves  to 
the  southward  towards  the  unknown  boundaries 
of  the  Pacific  Ocean  ;  so  it  appears  from  the 
Spanish  chart,  elsewhere  spoken  of,  that  the  same' 
chain   is  extended  from  the  northward  of  the 
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Ladronos  to  Japan  :  so  that  in  this  light  the 
Ladroncs  will  be  only  one  small  portion  of  u  rair^1 
of  island*,  reaching  from  Japan  perliaps  to  the 
unknown  southern  continent.  After  litis  short 
account  of  these  places.  I  shall  uow  return  to  the 
prosecution  of  our  voyage. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Fr./M  Th.iiin  to  Miicuo. 

I  have  already  mentioned,  that,  on  the  21st  of 
October,  in  the  evening,  we  tisik  our  leave  of  the 
iaU ndolTinian,stMTing  the  proper  coui'scforMacao 
in  China.  The  eastern  monsoon  was  now,  we  reck- 
oned, fairly  settled  ;  ami  we  had  a  constant  gale 
blowing  right  upon  our  stern  :  so  that  we  generally 
ran  from  forty  to  fifty  leagues  a-day.  Hut  we  had  a 
large  hollow  sea  pursuing  us,  which  occasioned 
the  ship  to  labour  much  ;  whence  we  received 


and  the  first  a  small  island  or  rock,  lyin«j  five  or 
six  miles  due  ea^t  from  it,  which,  not  being  men- 
tioned bv  auv  of  our  book*  or  charts,  was  the 
occasion  of  our  fears. 

When  we  got  right  of  the  island  of  Formosa, 
we  steered  W.  bv  S.  in  order  to  double  its  ex- 
tremity,  and  kept  a  good  look  out  for  the  rocks  of 
Vele  Ui  te,  which  we  did  not  see  till  two  in  the 
afternoon.  They  then  bore  from  us  W.N.W., 
three  miles  distant,  the  south  end  of  Formosa  at 
the  same  time  hearing  N.  by  W.  £  W.,  about  five 
leagues  distant.  To  give  these  rocks  a  good  berth, 
we  immediately  liauled  up  S.  by  W.,  and  so  left 
them  between  us  and  the  land.  Indeed  we  had 
reason  to  In>  careful  of  them  ;  for  though  they 
appeared  as  high  out  of  the  water  as  a  ship's  hull, 
yet  they  are  environed  with  breakers  on  all  sides, 
and  there  is  a  shoal  stretching  from  them  at  least 
a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  southward,  whence  they 
|  may  be  truly  culled  dangerous.  The  course  from 
I  Hotel  Tobago  Ximo  to  these  rocks,  is  S.W.  by  W. 


great  damage   in  our  rigging,  which  was  grown      and  the  distance  a  Unit  twelve  or  thirteen  leagues: 


very  rotten,  and  our  le:-.k  was  augmented  :  but 
happily  for  us,  our  people  were  now  in  full 
health  ;  so  that  then*  wcr>»  no  complaints  of  fatigue, 
but  all  went  through  their  attendance  on  the 
pumps,  and  every  other  duty  of  the  ship,  with  ease 
and  cheerfulness. 

Having  now  no  other  but  our  sheet-anchor  left, 
except  our  pri/e-aiiehors,  which  were  stowed  in 
the  hold,  and  were  too  light  to  Ik.*  depended  on, 
we   were    under  great    concern    bow    we   should 


and  the  south  end  of  Formosa,  off  which  they  lie, 
is  in  the  latitude  of  21"  50'  north,  and  in  23u  50/ 
west  longitude  from  Tinian,  according  to  our  most 
approved  reckonings,  though  by  some  of  our  ac- 
counts al)ove  a  degree  more. 

While  we  were  ]>assing  by  these  rocks  of  Vele 
Kcte,  there  was  an  outcry  of  fire  on  the  forecas- 
tle ;  this  occasioned  a  general  alarm,  and  the  whole 
crew  instantly  flocked  together  in  the  utmost  con- 
fusion* so  tliat  the  officers  found  it  difficult  for 


I 


manage  on  the  owist  of  China,  where  we  were  ail  I  some  time  to  appease  the  uproar  :  but  having  at 
entire  strangers,  and  where  we  should  doubtless  ,  la*t  reduced  the  people  to  order,  it  was  perceived 


be  frequently  under  the  necessity  of  coining  to  an 
anchor.  Our  sheet-anchor  lieing  obviously  much 
too  heavv  for  a  casting  anchor,  it  was  at  length 
resolved  to  fix  two  of  our  largest  pri/.c-aiichoix 
into  one  stock,  and  to  place  between  their  shanks 
two  guns,  four  pounders,  which  was  accordingly 
executed,  and  it  was  to  serve  as  a  best  Imiwvi*  : 
and  a  third  prize-anchor  being  in  like  manner 
joined  with  our  stream -anchor,  with  guns  between 


that  the  fire  proceeded  from  the  furnace  ;  and 
pulling  down  the  brick- work,  it  was  extinguished 
with  great  facility,  for  it  had  taken  its  rise  from 
the  bricks,  which,  being  over-heated,  liad  begun  to 
communicate  the  fire  to  the  adjacent  wood- work. 
In  the  evening  we  were  surprised  with  a  view  of 
what  wo  at  first  sight  conceived  to  liave  been 
breakers,  but,  on  ti  stricter  examination,  we  found 
them  to  In-  oulv  a  great  number  of  fires  on  the 


i 


them,  we  thereby  made  a  small  bower;  so  that,  J  island  of   Formosa.      These,  we  imagined,  wen 


besides  our  sheet-anchor,  we  hail  again  two  others 
at  our  bows,  one  of  which  weighed  oDUO  and  the 
other  2900  pounds. 

The  yd  of  Novemlier,  almut  three  in  the  after- 
noon, we  saw  an  island,  which  at  first  we  ima- 
gined to  l»e  the  island  of  Hotel  Tobago  \iino:  but 
on  our  nearer  approach  we  found  it  to  he  much 
smaller  than  that  is  usually  represented  ;  and 
about  an  hour  after  we  saw  another  island,  five 
or  six  miles  farther  to  the  westward.  As  no  chart, 
nor  anv  journal  we  had  seen,  took  notice  of  auv 
other  island  to  the  eastward  nf  Formosa,  than 
Hotel  Tobago  Ximo,  and  as  we  had  nu  observation 
of  our  latitude  at  noon,  we  were  in  some  per- 
plexity, being  apprehensive  that  an  extraordinary 
current  had  driven  us  into  the  neighbourhood  of 
tho  Hashee  islands  ;  and  therefore,  when  night 
camu  on,  we  brought  to.  and  continued  in  thin 
posture  till  the  next  morning,  which  proving  dark 
and  cloudy,  for  some  time  prolonged  our  uncer- 
tainty ;  hut  it  cleared  up  about  nine  o'clock,  when 
we  again  discerned  the  two  islands  ids ive- men- 
tioned;  we  then  pressed  forward  to  the  westward, 
and  by  eleven  g«it  sight  of  the  southern  part  of 
the  island  of  Formosa.  This  satisfied  in  that  the 
Hecond  island  we  saw  was  lintel  Tobago  Aiuio, 


intended  by  the  inhabitants  of  that  island  as  signals 
for  us  to  touch  then-,  but  that  suited  not  our  views, 
nu  being  impatient  to  reach  the  port  of  Macao  at 
soon  as  possible.  From  Formosa  wo  steered 
W.N.W.,  and  sometimes  still  more  northerly, 
proposing  to  fall  in  with  the  coast  of  China,  to 
the  eastward  of  Pedro  Hlanco  ;  for  the  rock  80 
called  is  usual  Iv  esteemed  an  ex  eel  lent  direction  for 
ships  bound  to  Macao.  We  continued  this  course 
till  the  following  night,  and  then  frequently  brought 
to,  to  try  if  we  were  in  soundings  :  but  it  was  the 
."ith  of  November,  at  nine  in  the  morning,  before 
we  struck  ground,  and  then  wc  had  forty-two 
fathom,  and  a  bottom  of  grey  sand  mixed  with 
shells.  When  we  had  got  about  twenty  miles 
farther  W.N.W..  we  had  thirty-five  fathom,  and 
the  same  bottom,  from  whence  our  soundingf 
gradually  decreased  from  thirty-five  to  twenty-five 
fathom  ;  but  soon  ai;t  r,  to  our  great  surprise,  they 
jumped  kick  again  to  thirty  fathom  :  this  was  an 
alteration  we  could  not  very  well  account  for,  since 
all  the  charts  laid  down  regular  soundings  every- 
where to  the  northward  of  Pedro  Hlanco  ;  and  for 
this  reason  we  kept  a  very  careful  look-out,  and 
altered  our  course  to  N.N.W.,  and  having  tub 
thirty-five  miles  in  this  directum,  our  sounding! 
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oattydimmished  to  twenty,  two  fathom,  and 
t,  about  midnight,  got  sight  of  the  main- 
hina,  bearing  N.  by  W.,  four  leagues 
ve  then  brought  the  ship  to,  with  her 
e  sea,  proposing  to  wait  for  the  morning  ; 
i  sunrise  we  were  surprised  to  find  our- 
he  midst  of  an  incredible  number  of  fish- 
which  seemed  to  cover  the  surface  of 
far  as  the  eye  could  reach.  I  may  well 
number  incredible,  since  I  cannot  be- 
n  the  lowest  estimate,  that  there  were 
six  thousand,  most  of  them  manned  with 
»,  and  none  of  those  we  saw  with  less 
r.     Nor  was  this  swarm  of  fishing  vessels 

0  this  spot ;  for,  as  we  ran  on  to  the 
we  found  them  as  abundant  on  every 

le  coast.  We  at  first  doubted  not  but 
procure  a  pilot  from  them  to  carry  us 
;  but  though  many  of  them  came  close 
p,  and  we  endeavoured  to  tempt  them 
\q  them  a  number  of  dollars,  a  most 
ut  for  Chinese  of  all  ranks  and  profes- 
we  could  not  entice  them  on  board  us, 
re  any  directions  from  them  ;  though, 
,  the  only  difficulty  was  their  not  corn- 
s' what  we  wanted  them  to  do,  for  we 
i  no  communication  with  them  but  by 
ieed  we  often  pronounced  the  word 
ut  this  wo  had  reason  to  suppose  they 

1  in  a  different  sense  ;  for  in  return 
times  held  up  fish  to  us,  and  we  after- 
rnt,  that  the  Chinese  name  for  fish  is 
rhat  similar  sound.  But  what  surprised 
*as  the  inattention  and  want  of  curiosity, 
Dbfierved  in  this  herd  of  fishermen  :  a 
urs  had  doubtless  never  been  in  those 
e  ;  perhaps,  there  might  not  be  one, 
11  the  Chinese  employed  in  this  fishery, 
ver  seen  any  European  vessel ;  so  that 
reasonably  have  expected  to  have  been 
:  by  them  as  a  very  uncommon  and 
ary  object ;  but  though  many  of  their 
me  close  to  the  ship,  yet  they  did  not 

be  at  all  interested  about  us,  nor  did 
kte  in  the  least  from  their  course  to 
;  which  insensibility,  especially  in  mari- 
ns,  about  a  matter  in  their  own  profes- 
jrcely  to  be  credited,  did  not  the  general 
of  the  Chinese,  in  other  instances,  fur- 
th  continual  proofs  of  a  similar  turn  of 
[nay  perhaps  be  doubted,  whether  this 
nper  be  the  effect  of  nature  or  educa- 
,  in  either  case,  it  is  an  incontestible 
>f  a  mean  and  contemptible  disposition, 
te  a  sufficient  confutation  of  the  extra- 
legyrics,  which  many  hypothetical  wri- 
sestowed  on  the  ingenuity  and  capacity 
ion.  But  to  return  : 
ig  able  to  procure  any  information  from 
e  fishermen  about  our  proper  course  to 
was  necessary  for  us  to  rely  entirely 
a  judgment ;  and  concluding  from  our 
hich  was  22°  42'  North,  and  from  our 
which  were  only  seventeen  or  eighteen 
hat  we  were  yet  to  the  eastward  of 
mco,  we  stood  to  the  westward  :  and 
ristanee  of  future  navigators,  who  may 
loubt  about  the  parts  of  the  coast  they 
I  must  observe,  that  besides  the  latitude 
ttanco,  which  is  22°  18',  and  the  depth 


of  water,  which  to  the  westward  of  that  rock 
is  almost  everywhere  twenty  fathoms,  there  is 
another  circumstance  which  will  give  great  assist- 
ance in  judging  of  the  position  of  the  ship  :  this 
is  the  kind  of  ground;  for,  till  we  came  within 
thirty  miles  of  Pedro  Blanco,  we  had  constantly  a 
sandy  bottom  ;  but  there  the  bottom  clianged  to 
soft  and  muddy,  and  continued  so  quite  to  the 
island  of  Macao  ;  only  while  we  were  in  sight  of 
Pedro  Blanco,  and  very  near  it,  we  had  for  a  short 
space  a  bottom  of  greenish  mud,  intermixed  with 
Blind. 

It  was  on  the  5th  of  November,  at  midnight, 
when  we  first  made  the  coast  of  China  ;  and  the 
next  day,  about  two  o'clock,  as  we  were  standing 
to  the  westward  within  two  leagues  of  the  coast, 
and  still  surrounded  by  fishing  vessels  in  as  great 
numbers  as  at  first,  we  perceived  that  a  boat 
a-head  of  us  waved  a  red  flag,  and  blew  a  horn : 
this  we-  considered  as  a  signal  made  to  us,  either 
to  warn  us  of  some  shoal,  or  to  inform  us  that 
they  would  supply  us  with  a  pilot,  and  in  this 
belief  we  immediately  sent  our  cutter  to  the  boat, 
to  know  their  intentions  ;  but  we  were  soon  made 
sensible  of  our  mistake,  and  found  that  this  boat 
was  the  commodore  of  the  whole  fishery,  and  thai 
the  signal  she  had  made  was  to  order  them  all  to 
leave  off  fishing,  and  to  return  in  shore,  which  we 
saw  them  instantly  obey.  On  this  disappointment 
we  kept  on  our  course,  and  soon  after  passed  by 
two  very  small  rocks,  which  lay  four  or  five  miles 
distant  from  the  shore  ;  but  night  came  on  before 
we  got  sight  of  Pedro  Blanco,  and  we  therefore 
brought  to  till  the  morning,  when  we  had  the 
satisfaction  to  discover  it.  It  is  a  rock  of  a  small 
circumference,  but  of  a  moderate  height,  and,  both 
in  shape  and  colour,  resembles  a  sugar-loaf,  and 
is  about  seven  or  eight  miles  from  the  shore. 
We  passed  within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  it,  and 
left  it  between  us  and  the  land,  still  keeping  on  to 
the  westward  ;  and  the  next  day,  being  the  7th, 
we  were  a-breast  of  a  chain  of  iblands,  which 
stretched  from  east  to  west.  These,  as  we  after- 
wards found,  were  called  the  islands  of  Lema  ; 
they  are  rocky  and  barren,  and  are  in  all,  small 
and  great,  fifteen  or  sixteen  ;  and  there  are, 
besides,  a  great  number  of  other  islands  between 
them  and  the  mainland  of  China.  These  islands 
we  left  on  the  starboard  side,  passing  within  four 
miles  of  them,  where  we  had  twenty-four  fathom 
water.  We  were  still  surrounded  by  fishing- 
boats  ;  and  we  once  more  sent  the  cutter  on 
board  one  of  them,  to  endeavour  to  procure  a 
pilot,  but  could  not  prevail ;  however  one  of  the 
Chinese  directed  us  by  signs  to  sail  round  the 
westernmost  of  the  island  or  rocks  of  Lema,  and 
then  to  hale  up.  We  followed  this  direction,  and 
in  the  evening  came  to  an  anchor  in  eighteen 
fathom. 

After  having  continued  at  anchor  all  night,  we 
on  the  9th,  at  lour  in  the  morning,  sent  our  cutter 
to  sound  the  channel,  where  we  proposed  to  pass  ; 
but  before  the  return  of  the  cutter,  a  Chinese  pilot 
put  on  board  us,  and  told  us,  in  broken  Portuguese, 
ho  would  carry  us  to  Macao  for  thirty  dollars. 
These  were  immediately  paid  him,  and  we  then 
weighed  and  made  sail ;  and  soon  after  several 
other  pilots  came  on  board  us,  who,  to  recommend 
themselves,  produced  certificates  from  the  captains 
of  several  ships  they  had.  piloted  in,  but  we  con- 
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tinucd  the  ship  under  the  management  of  the 
Chinese  who  came  first  on  board.  By  this  time 
we  learned  that  we  were  not  far  distant  from 
Macao,  and  tliat  there  were  in  the  river  of  Canton, 
at  the  mouth  of  which  Macao  lies,  eleven  European 
ships,  of  which  four  were  English.  Our  pilot 
carried  us  between  the  islands  of  Bamboo  and 
Cabouce,  but  the  winds  hanging  in  the  northern 
board,  and  the  tides  often  setting  strongly  against 
us,  we  were  obliged  to  come  frequently  to  an 
anchor,  so  that  we  did  not  get  through  between 
the  two  islands  till  the  l'2th  of  November,  at  two 
in  the  morning.  In  passing  through,  our  depth 
of  water  was  from  twelve  to  fourteen  fathom  ;  and 
aa  we  still  steered  on  N.  by  W.  i  W.,  between  a 
number  of  other  islands,  our  soundings  underwent 
little  or  no  variation  till  towards  the  evening,  when 
they  increased  to  seventeen  fathom  ;  in  which 
depth  (the  wind  dying  away)  we  anchored  not  far 
from  the  island  of  Lantoon,  which  is  the  largest  of 
all  this  range  of  islands.  At  seven  in  the  morn- 
ing we  weighed  again,  and  steering  W.  S.  W.  and 
8.  W.  by  W.,  we  at  ten  o'clock  happily  anchored 
in  Macao  road,  in  five  fathom  water,  the  city  of 
Macao  bearing  W.  by  N.,  three  leagues  distant ; 
the  peak  of  Lantoon  E.  by  N.,  and  the  grand 
Ladrone  S.  by  E.,  each  of  them  about  five  leagues 
distant.  Thus,  after  a  fatiguing  cruise  of  above 
two  years'  continuance,  we  once  more  arrived  in 
an  amicable  port  in  a  civilised  country ;  where 
the  conveniences  of  life  were  in  great  plenty  ; 
where  the  naval  stores,  which  we  now  extremely 
wanted,  could  be  in  some  degree  procured  ;  where 
we  expected  the  inexpressible  satisfaction  of  re- 
ceiving letters  from  our  relations  and  friends  ; 
and  whore  our  countrymen,  who  were  lately  arrived 
from  England,  would  be  capable  of  answering  the 
numerous  inquiries  we  were  prepared  to  make, 
both  about  public  and  private  occurrences,  and  to 
relate  to  us  many  particulars,  which,  whether  of 
importance  or  not,  would  be  listened  to  by  us  with 
the  utmost  attention,  after  the  long  suspension  of 
our  correspondence  with  our  country,  to  which 
the  nature  of  our  undertaking  liad  hitherto  sub- 
jected us. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

Proceedings  at  Macao. 

The  city  of  Macao,  in  the  road  of  which  we  came 
to  an  anchor  on  the  12th  of  November,  is  a  Por- 
tuguese settlement,  situated  in  an  island  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  of  Canton.  It  was  formerly  a 
very  rich  and  populous  city,  and  capable  of  de- 
fending itself  against  the  power  of  the  adjacent 
Chinese  governors  ;  but  at  present  it  is  much 
fallen  from  its  ancient  splendour  ;  for  though  it  is 
inhabited  by  Portuguese,  and  hath  a  governor 
nominated  by  the  king  of  Portugal,  yet  it  subsists 
merely  by  the  sufferance  of  the  Chinese,  who  can 
starve  the  place,  and  dispossess  the  Portuguese, 
whenever  they  please.  This  obliges  the  governor 
of  Macao  to  behave  with  great  circumspection, 
and  carefully  to  avoid  every  circumstance  that 
may  give  offence  to  the  Chinese.  The  river  of 
Canton,  at  the  mouth  of  which  this  city  lies,  is  the 
only  Chinese  port  frequented  by  European  ships  ; 
and  this  river  is  indeed  a  more  commodious  har- 
bour, on  many  accounts,  than  Macao.     But  the 


peculiar  customs  of  the  Chinese,  only  adapted 
to  the  entertainment  of  trading  ships,  and  the  ap- 
prehensions of  the  commodore,  lest  he  should 
embroil  the  East-India  Company  with  the  regency 
of  Canton,  if  he  should  insist  on  being  treated  upon 
a  different  footing  than  the  merchantmen,  made 
him  resolve  to  go  first  to  Macao,  before  he  ven- 
tured into  the  ]>ort  of  Canton.  Indeed,  had  not 
this  reason  prevailed  with  him,  he  himself  had 
nothing  to  fear ;  for  it  is  certain  that  he  might 
have  entered  the  port  of  Canton,  and  might  have 
continued  there  as  long  as  he  pleased,  and  after- 
wards have  left  it  again,  although  the  whole  power 
of  the  Chinese  empire  had  been  brought  together 
to  oppose  him. 

The  commodore,  not  to  depart  from  his  usual 
prudence,  no  sooner  came  to  an  anchor  in  Macao 
road,  than  he  despatched  an  officer  with  his  com- 
pliments to  the  Portuguese  governor  of  Macao, 
requesting  his  excellency,  bv  the  same  officer,  to 
advise  him  in  what  manner  it  would  be  proper  to 
act  to  avoid  offending  the  Chinese  ;  which,  as  there 
were  then  four  of  our  ships  in  their  power  at 
Canton,  was  a  matter  worthy  of  attention.  The 
difficulty  which  the  commodore  principally  appre- 
hended, related  to  the  duty  usually  paid  by  all 
ships  in  the  river  of  Canton,  according  to  their 
tonnage.  For  as  men  of  war  are  exempted  in 
ever}*  foreign  liarbour  from  all  manner  of  port 
charges,  the  commodore  thought  it  would  be  de- 
rogatory to  the  honour  of  his  country,  to  submit 
to  this  duty  in  China :  and  therefore  he  desired 
the  advice  of  the  governor  of  Macao,  who,  being 
a  European,  could  not  be  ignorant  of  the  pri- 
vileges claimed  by  a  British  man  of  war,  and  con- 
sequently might  l>e  expected  to  give  us  the  best 
lights  for  avoiding  this  perplexity.  Our  boat 
returned  in  the  evening  with  two  officers  sent  by 
the  governor,  who  informed  the  commodore,  tliat 
it  was  the  governor's  opinion,  that  if  the  Centurion 
ventured  into  the  river  of  Canton,  the  duty  would 
certainly  be  demanded  ;  and,  therefore,  if  the 
commodore  approved  of  it,  he  would  send  him  a 
pilot,  who  should  conduct  us  into  another  safe 
harbour,  called  the  Typa,  which  was  every  way 
commodious  for  careening  the  ship  (an  operation 
we  were  resolved  to  begin  upon  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible^ and  where  the  above-mentioned  duty  would 
in  all  probability  be  never  asked  for. 

This  proposal  the  commodore  agreed  to,  and  in 
the  morning  we  weighed  anchor,  and  under  the 
direction  of  the  Portuguese  pilot,  steered  for  the 
intended  harbour.  As  we  entered  two  islands, 
which  form  the  eastern  passage  to  it,  we  found 
our  soundings  decreased  to  three  fathom  and  a 
half.  But  the  pilot  assuring  us  tliat  this  was  the 
least  depth  we  should  meet  with,  we  continued 
our  course,  till  at  length  the  ship  stuck  fast  in  the 
mud,  with  only  eighteen  foot  water  abaft ;  and 
the  tide  of  ebb  making,  the  water  sewed  to  sixteen 
feet,  but  the  ship  remained  perfectly  upright ;  we 
then  Hounded  all  round  us,  and  finding  the  water 
deepened  to  the  northward,  we  carried  out  our 
small  bower  with  two  hawsers  an  end,  and  at  the 
return  of  the  tide  of  Hood,  hove  the  ship  afloat ; 
and  a  small  breeze  springing  up  at  the  same* 
instant,  we  set  the  fore-top  sail,  and  slipping  the 
hawser,  ran  into  the  liarbour,  where  we  moored 
in  about  five  fathom  water.  This  harbour  of  the 
Typa  is  formed  by  a  number  of  islands,  and  is 
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six  miles  distant  from  Macao.  Here  we 
d  the  castle  of  Macao  with  eleven  guns, 
i  were  returned  by  an  equal  number. 
9  next  day  the  commodore  paid  a  visit  in 
a  to  the  governor,  and  was  saluted  at  his 
ig  by  eleven  guns  ;  which  were  returned  by 
snturion.  Mr.  Anson's  business  in  this  visit, 
t>  solicit  the  governor  to  grant  us  a  supply  of 
nons,  and  to  furnish  us  with  such  stores  as 
necessary  to  refit  the  ship.  The  governor 
ri  really  inclined  to  do  us  all  the  service  he 
,  and  assured  the  commodore,  in  a  friendly 
er,  that  he  would  privately  give  us  all  the 
ance  in  his  power  ;  but  he,  at  the  same  time, 
ly  owned,  that  he  dared  not  openly  furnish 
th  anything  we  demanded,  unless  we  first 
red  an  order  for  it  from  the  viceroy  of  Can- 
for  that  he  neither  received  provisions  for 
unison,  nor  any  other  necessaries,  but  by 
ission  from  the  Chinese  government ;  and  as 
look  care  only  to  furnish  him  from  day  to 
he  was  indeed  no  other  than  their  vassal, 
i  they  could  at  all  times  compel  to  submit  to 
own  terms,  only  by  laying  an  embargo  on  his 
nons. 

this  declaration  of  the  governor,  Mr.  Anson 
red  himself  to  go  to  Canton,  to  procure  a 
e  from  the  viceroy  ;    and  he  accordingly 

a  Chinese  boat  for  himself  and  his  atten- 
;  but  just  as  he  was  ready  to  embark,  the 
»,  or  Chinese  custom-house  officer  at  Macao, 
id  to  grant  a  permit  to  the  boat,  and  ordered 
atermen  not  to  proceed,  at  their  peril.  The 
lodore  at  first  endeavoured  to  prevail  with 
jppo  to  withdraw  his  injunction,  and  to  grant 
tnit ;  and  the  governor  of  Macao  employed 
terest  with  the  hoppo  to  the  same  purpose. 
Inson,  finding  the  officer  inflexible,  told  him 
sxt  day,  that  if  he  longer  refused  to  grant 
»rmit,  he  would  man  and  arm  his  own  boats 
try  him  thither  ;  asking  the  hoppo,  at  the 
time,  who  he  imagined  would  dare  to  oppose 
This  threat  immediately  brought  about  what 
treaties  had  laboured  for  in  vain.  The  per- 
ms granted,  and  Mr.  Anson  went  to  Canton, 
s  arrival  there,  he  consulted  with  the  super- 
es  and  officers  of  the  English  ships,  how  to 
re  an  order  from  the  viceroy  for  the  neces- 
.  he  wanted.  But  in  this  he  had  reason  to 
ee  that  the  advice  they  gave  him,  though 
less  well  intended,  was  yet  not  the  most  pru- 

For  as  it  is  the  custom  with  these  gentlemen 
1  to  apply  to  the  supreme  magistrate  himself, 
;ver  difficulties  they  labour  under,  but  to 
ict  all  matters  relating  to  the  government 
e  mediation  of  the  principal  Chinese  mer- 
s,  Mr.  Anson  was  advised  to  follow  the  same 
>d  upon  this  occasion,  the  English  promising 
hich  they  were  doubtless  sincere)  to  exert 
eir  interest  to  engage  the  merchants  in  his 
r.  And  when  the  Chinese  merchants  were 
id  to,  they  readily  undertook  the  management 
and  promised  to  answer  for  its  success  ;  but 
near  a  month's  delay,  and  reiterated  excuses, 
g  which  interval  /hey  pretended  to  be  often 
the  point  of  completing  the  business,  they  at 
being  pressed,  and  measures  being  taken  for 
■ring  a  letter  to  the  viceroy)  threw  off  the 
,  and  declared  they  neither  had  applied  to  the 
)y,  nor  could  they ;  for  he  was  too  great  a 


man,  they  said,  for  them  to  approach  on  any  occa- 
sion. And,  not  contented  with  having  themselves 
thus  grossly  deceived  the  commodore,  they  now 
used  all  their  persuasion  with  the  English  at 
Canton,  to  prevent  them  from  intermeddling  with 
anything  that  regarded  him,  representing  to  them, 
that  it  would  in  all  probability  embroil  them  with 
the  government,  and  occasion  them  a  great  deal 
of  unnecessary  trouble  ;  which  groundless  insinua- 
tions had  indeed  but  too  much  weight  with  those 
they  were  applied  to. 

It  may  be  difficult  to  assign  a  reason  for  this 
perfidious  conduct  of  the  Chinese  merchants: 
interest  indeed  is  known  to  exert  a  boundless 
influence  over  the  inhabitants  of  that  empire ;  but 
how  their  interest  could  be  affected  in  the  present 
case,  is  not  easy  to  discover ;  unless  they  appre- 
hended that  the  presence  of  a  ship  of  force  might 
damp  their  Manila  trade,  and  therefore  acted  in 
this  manner  with  a  view  of  forcing  the  commodore 
to  Batavia;  but  it  might  be  as  natural  in  this  fight 
to  suppose,  that  they  would  have  been  eager  to  have 
got  him  despatched.  I  therefore  rather  impute 
their  behaviour  to  the  unparalleled  pusillanimity 
of  the  nation,  and  to  the  awe  they  are  under  of  the 
government :  for  as  such  a  ship  as  the  Centurion, 
fitted  for  war  only,  had  never  been  seen  in  those 
parts  before,  she  was  the  horror  of  these  dastards, 
and  the  merchants  were  in  some  degree  terrified 
even  with  the  idea  of  her,  and  could  not  think  of 
applying  to  the  viceroy  (who  is  doubtless  fond  of 
all  opportunities  of  fleecing  them)  without  repre- 
senting to  themselves  the  pretences  which  a  hungry 
and  tyrannical  magistrate  might  possibly  find,  for 
censuring  their  intermeddling  in  so  unusual  a 
transaction,  in  which  he  might  pretend  the  interest 
of  the  state  was  immediately  concerned.  However, 
be  this  as  it  may,  the  commodore  was  satisfied 
that  nothing  was  to  be  done  by  the  interposition 
of  the  merchants,  as  it  was  on  his  pressing  them 
to  deliver  a  letter  to  the  viceroy,  that  they  had 
declared  they  durst  not  intermeddle,  and  had  con- 
fessed, that  notwithstanding  all  their  pretences  of 
serving  him,  they  had  not  yet  taken  one  step  to- 
wards it.  Mr.  Anson  therefore  told  them,  that  he 
would  proceed  to  Batavia,  and  refit  his  ship  there ; 
but  informed  them,  at  the  same  time,  that  this 
was  impossible  to  be  done,  unless  he  was  supplied 
with  a  stock  of  provisions  sufficient  for  his  passage. 
The  merchants,  on  this,  undertook  to  procure  him 
provisions,  but  assured  him,  that  it  was  what  they 
durst  not  engage  in  openly,  but  proposed  to  manage 
it  in  a  clandestine  manner,  by  putting  a  quantity 
of  bread,  flour,  and  other  provisions  on  board 
the  English  ships,  which  were  now  ready  to  sail ; 
and  these  were  to  stop  at  the  mouth  of  the  Typa, 
where  the  Centurion's  boats  were  to  receive  it. 
This  article,  which  the  merchants  represented  as 
a  matter  of  great  favour,  being  settled,  the  com- 
modore, on  the  16th  of  December,  returned  from 
Canton  to  the  ship,  seemingly  resolved  to  proceed 
to  Batavia  to  refit,  as  soon  as  he  should  get  his 
supplies  of  provision  on  board. 

But  Mr.  Anson  (who  never  intended  going  to 
Batavia)  found,  on  his  return  to  the  Centurion, 
that  her  main-mast  was  sprung  in  two  places,  and 
that  the  leak  was  considerably  increased ;  so  that, 
upon  the  whole,  he  was  fully  satisfied,  that  though 
he  should  lay  in  a  sufficient  stock  of  provisions, 
yet  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  put  to 
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without  refitting:  for,  if  ho  left  the  ]>ort  with 
hit*  ship  in  her  present  condition,  nIio  would  be  in 
tho  utmost  danger  of  foundering;  and  therefore, 
notwithstanding  the  difficulties  hi*  had  met  with, 
he  resolved  at  all  events  to  haw  her  hove  down, 
before  he  loft  Macao.  Ho  was  fully  eominc<«l, 
by  what  In*  had  o!*sorvi»d  at  Canton,  thai  hi* 
great  caution  not  to  injur**  tho  Kast- India  Com- 
pany's itH':iii*s,  and  tho  regard  In?  had  shown  to 
tho  advice  of  thoir  officers,  had  occasioned  ail 
his  embarrassments.  For  ho  now  haw  clearly, 
that  if  ho  had  at  first  oarriod  Iiin  ship  into 
tho  rivi-r  df  C:mton,  and  had  immediately  ap- 
plied himsoit'  to  tho  mandarins,  who  are  tho 
chief  ottiori-H  of  state,  instead  of  employing  tho 
merchants  to  apply  for  him  ;  h*»  would,  in  all  pro- 
bability, havo  had  all  hi*  requests  granted,  and 
would    havo    been    soon    despatched.       Ho    hail 


deliver  it,  and  to  procure  an  answer  as  soon  as 
|wissihlc.  And  now  it  wan  soon  scon  how  justly 
Mr.  Anson  had  at  hist  judged  of  the  proper  man- 
ner of  dealing  with  the  Chinese;  for  this  letter 
was  written  hot  tho  l?th  of  December,  as  hath 
been  already  observed;  and,  on  the  1.0th  in  the 
morning  a  mandarin  uf  the  tirst  rank,  who  was 
governor  of  tho  city  of  J  an  <mn,  together  with  two 
mandarin*  of  an  inferior  olos*,and  a  great  retinue 
of  oflieers  and  servants  having  with  them  eighteen 
half  galleys  decorated  with  a  greater  number  of 
streamers,  and  furnished  with  music,  and  full  of 
men,  came  to  grapnel  a-head  of  the  Centurion; 
wheiioe  th"  mandarin  sent  a  message  to  the  com- 
modorc,  telling  him  that  ho  (the  mandarin)  was 
ordered,  bv  tin*  vieorov  <»f  Canton,  to  examine  the 
condition  of  the  ship,  and  desiring  the  ship's  boat 
might  1h>  sent  to  fetch  him  on  l>oard.     The  Con- 


already  lost  a  month,  by  tlio  wrong  measure*  ho  i  turion's   boat    waft   immediately  despatched,   and 


had  boon  put  upon, but  he  resolved  to  lose  as  litth 
more  time  as  possible;  and  therefore,  the  17th  of 
December,  living  tin-  next  day  after  his  return  from 
Canton,  ho  wrote  a  letter  to  tin*  viceroy  of  that 
place1, acquainting  him,  that  he  was  oominaiider-iii- 
chief  of  a  squadron  of  his  Hritannic  Majesty's  ships 
of  war,  tihich  had  been  cruising  for  two  years  j»ast 
in  the  South  Seas  against  the  Spaniards,  who  were 
at  war  with  the  king  his  master;  that,  in  his  way 
bock  to  Kngland,  he  had  put  into  the  port  of  Macao, 
having  a  considerable  leak  in  his  ship,  and  being 
in  great  want  of  provisions,  so  that  it  was  impos- 


p reparations  were  made  for  receiving  him ;  for 
a  hundred  of  the  most  sightly  of  the  crew  were 
uniformly  dressed  in  the  regimentals  of  the  marines, 
and  were  drawn  up  under  arms  on  the  main-deck, 
against  his  arrival.  When  he  entered  the  ship 
ho  was  saluted  by  tho  drums,  and  what  other 
military  mimic  there  was  on  board;  and  passing 
by  the  now-formed  guard,  he  was  met  by  the  com- 
modore on  the  quarter-deck,  who  conducted  him 
to  the  great  cabin.  Here  the  mandarin  explained 
his  commission,  declaring  that  his  business  was  to 
examine  all  the  particulars  mentioned  in  the  eom- 


sible  for  him  to  proceed  <ni  his  voyage,  till  his  ship  !  modore's  letter  to  the  viceroy,  and  to  confront 

was  repaired,  and  he  was  supplied  with  the  neces-  i  them  with  the  representation  that  had  been  given 

saries  he  wanted ;  that  he  had  been  at  Canton,  in  of  them  ;  that   ho  was  particularly  instructed  to 

hopes  of  being  admitted  to  a  personal  audience  iiispoet  the  leak,  and  had  for  that  purpose  brought 

of  his  excellency;  but  l*eiug  a  stranger  to  the  j  with  him  two  Chinese  car]  venters;  and  that  for  the 

customs  of  the  country,  he  had  not  been  able  to  ;  greater  regularity  and  desputch  of  his  business,  be 


inform  himself  what  stops  were  in*eossary  to  Is* 
taken  to  procure  such  an  audience,  and  therefore 
was  obliged  to  apply  to  him  in  this  manner,  to 
desire  his  excellency  to  give  order  for  his  lieing 
permitted  to  employ  car]  ►enters  and  proper  work- 
men to  relit  his  ship,  ami  to  furnish  himself  with 
provisions  and  stores,  thereby  to  enable  him  to 
pursue  his  voyage  to  (ircat  Britain  with  this  mon- 
soon, hoping,  at  the  same  time,  that  these  orders- 
would  bo  issued  with  as  little  delay  as  possible, 
lest  it  might  occasion  his  loss  of  the  season,  and 
ne  might  be  prevented  from  departing  till  next 
winter. 

This  letter  was  translated  into  the  Chinese  lan- 
guage, and  the  commodore  delivered  it  himself  to 
the  hoppo  or  chief  officer  of  the  om]*eror's  customs 
at  Macao,  desiring  him  to  forward  it  to  the  viceroy 
of  Canton,  with  us  much  expedition  as  he  could. 
The  officer  at  tirst  seemed  unwilling  to  take  charge 
of  it,  and  raised  many  objections  about  it,  so  that 
Mr.  Anson  suspected  him  of  Iwing  in  league  with 
the  merchants  of  Canton,  who  had  always  shown 
a  great  apprehension  of  the  commodore's  having 
any  immediate  intercourse  **ith  the  viceroy  or 
mandarins;  «md  therefore  tin*  commodore,  with 
some  i*c-:ci!tiiieiit,  took  back  his  letter  from  the 
hoppo,  and  told  him  he  would  immediately  send 
an  officer  with  it  to  Canton  in  his  own  l*oat,  and 
would  give  him  positive  orders  not  to  return  with- 
out nn  answer  from  the  viceroy.  The  hoppo  per- 
ceiving the  commodore  (o  Ik*  in  earnest,  ami  fearing 
to  Ik*  called  to  an  account  for  his  refusal,  hogged 


had  every  head  of  enquiry  separately  written  dowa 
on  a  sheet  of  jmper,  with  a  void  space  opposite  to 
it,  where  he  was  to  insert  such  information  and 
remarks  thereon,  as  he  could  procure  by  his  own 
observation. 

This  mandarin  appeared  to  be  a  person  of  very 
considerable  parts,  and  endowed  with  more  frank- 
ness and  honesty,  than  is  to  Is*  found  in  the  gene- 
rality of  the  Chinese.  After  the  proper  inquiries 
had  been  made,  particularly  alsmt  the  leak,  which 
tho  Chines*1  carpenters  reported  to  bo  as  dangerous 
as  it  hail  ln-en  represented,  and  consequently  that 
it  was  ini|>ONsiblo  for  the  Centurion  to  proceed  to 
sea  without  being  retittcd,  the  mandarin  expressed 
himself  satisfied  with  tho  account  given  in  the 
commodore's  letter.  And  this  magistrate,  as  he 
was  more  intelligent  than  any  other  person  of  hw 
nation  that  came  to  our  knowledge,  so  likewise 
was  he  more  curious  and  inquisitive,  viewing  each 
part  of  the  ship  with  particular  attention,  and  ap- 
pearing greatly  surprised  at  the  largeness  of  the 
lower  deck  guns,  and  at  the  weight  and  size  of  the 
shot.  The  commodore,  observing  his  astonishment, 
thought  this  a  proper  opportunity  to  convince  the 
Chinese  of  the  prudence  of  granting  him  a  speedy 
and  ample  supply  of  all  ho  wanted:  with  this  view  he 
told  the  manda  rin,  a  nd  those  who  were  with  him,  that, 
1iesid<*s  the  demands  he  inado  for  a  general  supply, 
he  had  a  particular  complaint  against  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  custom-house  of  Macao;  that  at  hi* 
first  arrival  the  Chinese-  boats  had  brought  on 
board  plenty  of  greens,  and  variety  of  fresh  pro- 


\i 


i/ 


to  be  entrusted  with  the  letter,  and  promised  to  j  visions  for  daily  use,  for  which  they  liad  always 
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lid  to  their  fall  satisfaction,  but  that  the 
-house  officers  at  Macao  had  soon  forbid 
>y  which  means  he  was  deprived  of  those 
ments  which  were  of  the  utmost  conse- 
to  the  health  of  his  men,  after  their  long 
;kly  voyage ;  that  as  they,  the  mandarins, 
formed  themselves  of  his  wants,  and  were 
nesses  of  the  force  and  strength  of  his  ship, 
ight  be  satisfied  it  was  not  for  want  of  power 
jy  himself,  that  he  desired  the  permission 
government  to  purchase  what  provisions  ho 
in  need  of;  that  they  must  be  convinced 
b  Centurion  alone  was  capable  of  destroying 
ole  navigation  of  the  port  of  Canton,  or  of 
ter  port  in  China,  without  running  the  least 
tm  all  the  force  the  Chinese  could  collect ; 
was  true,  this  was  not  the  manner  of  pro- 
;  between  nations  in  friendship  with  each 
but  it  was  likewise  true,  that  it  was  not 
ary  for  any  nation  to  permit  the  ships  of 
riends  to  starve  and  sink  in  their  ports, 
those  friends  had  money  to  supply  their 
and  only  desired  liberty  to  lay  it  out ;  that 
nst  confess,  he  and  his  people  had  hitherto 
d  with  great  modesty  and  reserve ;  but  that, 
wants  were  each  day  increasing,  hunger 
at  last  prove  too  strong  for  any  restraint, 
cessity  was  acknowledged  in  all  countries  to 
srior  to  every  other  law ;  and  therefore  it 
lot  be  expected  that  his  crew  would  long 
le  to  starve  in  the  midst  of  that  plenty  to 
their  eyes  were  every  day  witnesses:  to 
I  commodore  added,  (though  perhaps  with 
■rious  air)  that  if  by  the  delay  of  supplying 
th  provisions  his  men  should  be  reduced  to 
oesaity  of  turning  cannibals,  and  preying 
aeir  own  species,  it  was  easy  to  be  foreseen 
■dependent  of  their  friendship  to  their  com- 
they  would,  in  point  of  luxury,  prefer  the 
well-fed  Chinese  to  their  own  emaciated 
Aes.  The  first  mandarin  acquiesced  in 
tness  of  this  reasoning,  and  told  die  commo- 
tat  he  should  that  night  proceed  for  Canton  ; 
i  his  arrival,  a  council  of  mandarins  would 
anoned,  of  which  he  himself  was  a  member ; 
it  by  being  employed  in  the  present  com- 
i,  he  was  of  course  the  commodore's  advo- 
that,  as  he  was  fully  convinced  of  the 
y  of  Mr.  Anson's  necessity,  he  did  not 
Mit,  on  his  representation,  the  council  would 
the  same  opinion;  and  that  all  that  was 
led  would  be  amply  and  speedily  granted : 
th  regard  to  the  commodore's  complaint  of 
torn-house  of  Macao,  he  undertook  to  rectify 
■mediately  by  his  own  authority ;  for  desir- 
list  to  be  given  him  of  the  quantity  of 
ons  necessary  for  the  expense  of  the  ship 
yr,  he  wrote  a  permit  under  it,  and  delivered 
ne  of  his  attendants,  directing  him  to  see 
tantity  sent  on  board  early  every  morning ; 
Js  order,  from  that  time  forwards,  was 
airy  complied  with. 

n  this  weighty  affair  was  thus  in  some  de- 
efulated,  the  commodore  invited  him  and 

0  attendant  mandarins  to  dinner,  telling 
,t  the  same  time,  that  if  his  provisions,  either 

1  or  quantity,  was  not  what  they  might  ex- 
bey  must  thank  themselves  for  having  con- 
bim  to  so  hard  an  allowance.     One  of  his 

beef,  which  the  Chinese  all  dislike, 


though  Mr.  Anson  was  not  apprised  of  it ;  this 
seems  to  be  derived  from  the  Indian  superstition, 
which  for  some  ages  past  has  made  a  great  progress 
in  China.  However,  his  guests  did  not  entirely 
fast ;  for  the  three  mandarins  completely  finished 
the  white  part  of  four  large  fowls.  But  they  were 
extremely  embarrassed  with  their  knives  and  forks, 
and  were  quite  incapable  of  making  use  of  them  : 
so  that,  after  some  fruitless  attempts  to  help  them- 
selves, which  were  sufficiently  awkward,  one  of  the 
attendants  was  obliged  to  cut  their  meat  in  small 
pieces  for  them.  But  whatever  difficulty  they 
might  have  in  complying  with  the  European  manner 
of  eating,  they  seemed  not  to  be  novices  in  drink- 
ing. The  commodore  excused  himself  in  this  part 
of  the  entertainment  under  the  pretence  of  illness; 
but  there  being  another  gentleman  present,  of  a 
florid  and  jovial  complexion,  the  chief  mandarin 
clapped  him  on  the  shoulder,  and  told  him  by  the 
interpreter,  that  certainly  he  could  not  plead  sick- 
ness, and  therefore  insisted  on  his  bearing  him 
company  ;  and  that  gentleman  perceiving,  that 
after  they  had  despatched  four  or  five  bottles  of 
Frontiniac,  the  mandarin  still  continued  unruffled, 
he  ordered  a  bottle  of  citron-water  to  be  brought 
up,  which  the  Chinese  seemed  much  to  relish  ; 
and  this  being  near  finished,  they  arose  from  table, 
in  appearance  cool  and  uninfluenced  by  what  they 
had  drunk,  and  the  commodore  having,  according 
to  custom,  made  the  mandarin  a  present,  they 
all  departed  in  the  same  vessels  that  brought 
them. 

After  their  departure  the  commodore  with  great 
impatience  expected  the  resolution  of  the  council, 
and  the  necessary  licenses  for  his  refitment.  For 
it  must  be  observed,  as  has  already  appeared  from 
the  preceding  narration,  that  he  could  neither 
purchase  stores  nor  necessaries  with  his  money, 
nor  did  any  kind  of  workmen  dare  to  engage  them- 
selves to  work  for  him,  without  the  permission  of 
the  government  first  obtained.  And  in  the  execu- 
tion of  these  particular  injunctions  the  magistrates 
never  fail  of  exercising  great  severity  ;  they,  not- 
withstanding the  fustian  eulogiums  bestowed  upon 
them  by  the  catholic  missionaries  and  their  Euro- 
pean copiers,  being  composed  of  the  same  fragile 
materials  with  the  rest  of  mankind,  and  often 
making  use  of  the  authority  of  the  law,  not  to 
suppress  crimes,  but  to  enrich  themselves  by  the 
pillago  of  those  who  commit  them  ;  for  capital 
punishments  are  rare  in  China,  the  effeminate 
genius  of  the  nation,  and  their  strong  attachment 
to  lucre,  disposing  them  rather  to  make  use  of 
fines  ;  and  hence  arises  no  inconsiderable  profit  to 
those  who  compose  their  tribunals  :  consequently 
prohibitions  of  all  kinds,  particularly  such  as  the 
alluring  prospect  of  great  profit  may  often  tempt 
the  subject  to  infringe,  cannot  but  be  favourite 
institutions  in  such  a  government.  But  to  re- 
turn : 

Some  time  before  this  Captain  Saunders  took 
his  passage  to  England  on  board  a  Swedish  ship, 
and  was  charged  with  despatches  from  the  com- 
modore ;  and  soon  after,  in  the  month  of  Decem- 
ber, Captain  Mitchei,  Colonel  Cracherode,  and 
Mr.  Tassel,  one  of  the  agent-victuallers,  with  his 
nephew  Mr.  Charles  Harriot,  embarked  on  board 
some  of  our  Company's  ships  ;  and  I,  having  ob- 
tained the  commodore's  leave  to  return  home, 
embarked  with  them.    I  must  observe  too  (having 
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omitted  it  before)  that  whilst  we  hry  here  at  Macao, 
we  were  informed  hy  Rome  of  the  officers  of  our 
Indtamcn,that  the  Severn  and  Pearl,  the  two  ships 
|  of  our  squadron  which  had  separated  from  us  off 
!  Caj>e  Noir,  were  safely  arrived  at  Rio  Janeiro  on 
the  coast  of  Brazil.  1  have  formerly  taken  notice 
i  that,  at  the  time  of  their  scj>aration,  we  apprc- 
I    hended  them  to  lie  lost.     And  there  were  manv 

• 

.    reasons  which  greatly  favoured  this  suspicion :  fur 
we  knew  that  the  Severn  in  particular  was  ex- 
'    tremelv  sicklv  ;  and  this  was  the  more  obvious  to 
the  rest  of  the  shifts,  as  in  the  preceding  part  of 
|    the  voyage  her  commander  Captain  I *egye  liad  been 
remarkable  for  his  exemplary  punctuality  in  keep- 
ing his  station,  till,  for  the  last  ten  days  before  his 
separation,  his  crvw  was  ho  diminished  and  en- 
feebled, that  with  his  utmost  efforts  it  was  not 
.    possible  fur  him  to  maintain  his  profier  position 
with  his   wonted  exactness.      The  extraordinary 
j    sickness  on  board  him  was  by  many  imputed  to 
the  ship,  which  was  new,  and  on  tliat  account  was 
believed  to  be  the  more  unhealthy  ;  but  whatever 
was  the  cause  of  it,  the  Severn  was  bv  much  the 
most  sickly  of  the  squadron  :  for  In-fore  her  de- 
parture from  St.  Catherine's  she  buried  more  men 
than  any  of  them,  insomuch  that  the  commodore 
was  obliged  to  recruit  her  with  a  number  of  fresh 
ham  Is  ;  and,  the  mortality  still  continuing  on  lwmrd 
her,  she  was  supplied  with  men  a  second  time  at 
,    sea  after  our  setting  sail  from  St.  Julians  ;  and, 
j    notwithstanding  these  different  reinforcements,  she 
was  at  l;i*t  reduced  to  the  distressed  condition  I 
have  alreadv  mentioned  :  so  that  the  commodore 
i    himself  was  firmly  persuaded  she  was  1(M  ;  and 
l    therefore  it  was  with  great  joy  we  received  the 
i    news  of  her  and  the  Pearl's  safety,  after  the  strong 
persuasion,  which  had  so  long  prevailed  amongst 
;    us,  of  their  having  l»oth  jH-rished.     Hut  to  proceed 

with  the  transactions  between  Mr.  Anson  and  the  ' 
:    Chinese.  I 

i        Notwithstanding  the  favourable   disposition  of  [ 
i    the   mandarin   governor  of  Jauson  at  his  leaving  ■ 

Mr.  Anson,  several  days  were  elapsed  before  he 
,    had  anv  advice  from  him  ;  and  Mr.  Alteon  was 
privately  informed  there  were  great  delwite*  in 
council  upon  his  a  Hair ;  partly  perhaps  owing  to 
its  being  so  unusual  a  case,  and  in  part  to  thv.» 
influence,  as   I  suppose,  of  the   intrigues  of  the 
French  at  Canton  :  for  thc\   had  a  country  mail 
!    and  fabt  friend  residing  on  the  spot  who  spoke  the 
language  very  well,  and  was  not  unacquainted  with 
the  venality  of  the  government,  nor  with  the  per- 
sons of  several  of  the  magistrates,  and  consequently 
could  not  Ik*  at  a  loss  for  means  of  traversing  the 
assistance  desired  by  Mr.  Anson.     And  this  oppo- 
f    sition  of  the  French  was  not  ineivlv  the  effect  of 
j    national  prejudice  or  contrariety  of  political  in- 
terests, but  was  in  a  good  measure  owing  to  their 
vanity,  a  motive  of  much  more  weight  with  the 
,    generality  of  mankind  than  any  attachment  .to  the 
i    public  service  of  their  community:  for,  the  French 
i    pretending  their  Indiamen  to  be  men-of-war,  their 
officers  were    apprehensive    that  any   distinction 
:    granted  to  Mr.  Anson,  on  account  of  his  tK-aring 
j    the  king's  commission,  would  render   them  less 
considerable  in  the  eyes  of  the  Chinese,  and  would 
establish  a  prtqmssession  at  Canton  in  favour  of 
ships  of  war,  by  which  they,  as  trading  vessels, 
would  suffer  in  their  importance  :  and  I  wish  the 
affectation  of  endeavouring  to  pass  for  men-of-war, 


and  the  fear  of  sinking  in  the  estimation  of  the 
Chinese,  if  the  Centurion  was  treated  in  a  different 
manner  from  themselves,  liad  been  confined  to  the 
officers  of  the  French  ships  only.  However,  not- 
withstanding all  these  obstacles,  it  should  seem 
that  the  representation  of  the  commodore  to  the 
mandarins  of  the  facility  with  which  he  could 
right  himself,  if  justice  were  denied  him,  had  at 
last  its  effect :  for,  on  the  6th  of  January,  in  the 
morning,  the  governor  of  Janson,  the  commodore'i 
advocate,  sent  down  the  viceroy  of  Canton*! 
warrant  for  the  refitment  of  the  Centurion,  and  for 
supplying  her  people  with  all  they  wanted  ;  and, 
the  next  day,  a  numl>cr  of  Chinese  smiths  and  car- 
penters went  on  l>oard,  to  agree  for  all  the  work 
bv  the  great.  Thev  demanded  at  first  to  the  amount 
of  a  thousand  pounds  sterling  for  the  necessary 
repairs  of  the  ship,  the  boats,  and  the  masts  :  this 
the  commodore  seemed  to  think  an  unreasonable 
sum,  and  endeavoured  to  persuade  them  to  work 
by  the  day  ;  but  that  proposal  they  would  not 
hearken  to  ;  so  it  was  at  last  agreed  that  the  car- 
penters should  have  to  the  amount  of  about  six 
hundred  pounds  for  their  work  ;  and  that  the 
smiths  should  t>c  paid  for  their  iron- work  by  weight, 
allowing  them  at  the  rate  of  three  pounds  a  hundred 
nearly  for  the  small  work,  and  forty-six  shilling) 
for  the  large. 

This  being  regulated,  the  commodore  exerted 
himself  to  get  this  most  important  business  com- 
pleted ;  I  mean  the  heaving  down  the  Centurion, 
and  examining  the  state  of  her  bottom  :  for  thit 
purpose  the  first  lieutenant  was  despatched  to 
Canton  to  hire  two  country  vessels,  called  in  their 
language  junks,  one  of  them  being  intended  to 
heave  down  by,  and  the  other  to  serve  as  a  maga- 
zine for  the  ]>owder  and  ammunition  :  at  the  same 
time  the  ground  was  smoothed  on  one  of  the 
neighbouring  islands,  and  a  large  teut  was  pitched 
for  lodging  the  lumber  and  provisions,  and  near  a 
hundred  Chinese  caulkers  wore  soon  set  to  work 
on  the  decks  and  sides  of  the  ship.  But  all  these 
preparations,  and  the  getting  ready  the  careening 
gear,  took  up  a  great  deal  of  time  ;  for  the  Chinese 
caulkers,  though  they  worked  very  well,  were  far 
from  being  expeditious  ;  and  it  was  the  26th  of 
January  l>efore  the  junks  arrived  ;  and  the  neces- 
sary materials,  which  were  to  be  purchased  at 
Canton,  came  down  very  slowly  ;  partly  from  the 
distance  of  the  place,  and  partly  from  the  delays 
and  backwardness  of  the  Chinese  merchants.  And 
in  this  interval  Mr.  Anson  bad  the  additional  per- 
plexity to  discover  that  his  fore-mast  was  broken 
asunder  above  the  upper  deck  partners,  and  was 
only  kept  together  by  the  fishes  which  had  been 
formerly  clapt  upon  it. 

However,  the  Centurion's  people  made  the  most 
of  their  time,  and  exerted  themselves  the  beet 
they  could  ;  and  as,  by  clearing  the  ship,  the  car- 
penters were  enabled  to  come  at  the  leak,  they 
t«xik  care  to  secure  that  effectually  whilst  the 
other  preparations  were  going  forwards.  The  leak 
was  found  to  be  below  the  fifteen  foot  mark,  and 
was  principally  occasioned  by  one  of  the  bolts  being 
worn  away  and  loose  in  the  joining  of  the  stem 
where  it  was  scarfed. 

At  last,  all  things  being  prepared,  they,  on  the 
22nd  of  February,  in  the  morning,  hove  out  the 
first  course  of  the  Centurions  starboard  side,  and 
had  the  satisfaction  to  find  tliat  her  bottom  ap- 
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tared  sound  and  good;  and,  the  next  day,  (having 

y  that  time  completed  the  new  sheathing  of  the 

irst  course)  they  righted  her  again  to  set  up  anew 

atcareenmg  rigging,  which  stretched  much.  Thus 

key  continued  heaving  down,  and  often  righting 

he  ship  from  a  suspicion  of  their  careening  tackle, 

Bjlthe  3rd  of  March  ;  when,  having  completed  the 

faying  and  sheathing  the  bottom,  which  proved 

to  be  everywhere  very  sound ;  they,  for  the  last 

tine,  righted  the  ship,  to  their  great  joy  ;  for  not 

•sly  the  fatigue  of  careening  had  been  consider- 

aafe,  but  they  had  been  apprehensive  of  being 

stocked  by  the  Spaniards,  whilst  the  ship  was 

thai  incapacitated  for  defence.    Nor  were  their 

fan  altogether  groundless  ;  for  they  learnt  aiter- 

nids,  by  a  Portuguese  vessel,  that  the  Spaniards 

at  Manila  had  been  informed  that  the  Centurion 

sat  in  the  Typa,  and  intended  to  careen  there  ; 

aaathat  thereupon  the  governor  had  summoned 

as  eoencil,  and  had  proposed  to  them  to  endeavour 

to  bora  her  whilst  she  was  careening,  which  was 

tt  enterprise  which,  if  properly  conducted,  might 

hive  pot  them  in  great  danger  :  they  were  farther 

told,  that  this  scheme  was  not  only  proposed,  but 

naihed  on  ;  and  that  a  captain  of  a  vessel  had 

Mtoaflv  undertaken  to  perform  the  business  for 

torty  thousand  dollars,  which  he  was  not  to  receive 

town  be  succeeded ;  but  the  governor  pretending 

Alt  there  was  no  treasure  in  the  royal  chest,  and 

hairtiug'  that  the  merchants  should  advance  the 

**aej,  and  they  refusing  to  comply  with  the 

taaad,  the  affair  was  dropped :  perhaps  the 

Berchants  suspected  that  the  whole  was  only  a 

pretext  to  get  forty  thousand  dollars  from  them  ; 

ft*i  indeed  this  was  affirmed  by  some  who  bore 

4e  governor  no  good  will,  but  with  what  truth  it 

As  soon  as  the  Centurion  was  righted,  they  took 
ft  her  powder,  and  gunner's  stores,  and  proceeded 
i  getting  in  their  guns  as  fast  as  possible,  and  then 
fed  their  utmost  expedition  in  repairing  the  fore- 
feet, and  in  completing  the  other  articles  of  her 
Atment.  And  being  thus  employed,  they  were 
armed,  on  the  10th  of  March,  by  a  Chinese  fish- 
man,  who  brought  them  intelligence  that  he  had 
ten  on  board  a  Urge  Spanish  3hip  off  the  Grand 
idrone,  and  that  were  were  two  more  in  com- 
ay  with  her :  he  added  several  particulars  to 
i  relation  ;  as  that  he  had  brought  one  of  their 
leers  to  Macao ;  and  that,  on  this,  boats  went  off 
rly  in  the  morning  from  Macao  to  them:  and  the 
iter  to  establish  the  belief  of  his  veracity,  he  said 
•  desired  no  money,  if  his  information  should  not 
ore  true.  This  was  presently  believed  to  be 
e  forementioned  expedition  from  Manila ;  and 
e  commodore  immediately  fitted  his  cannon  and 
tall  arms  in  the  best  manner  he  could  for  defence; 
d  having  then  his  pinnace  and  cutter  in  the 
ing,  which  had  been  ordered  to  examine  a  Por- 
raeee  vessel,  which  was  getting  under  sail,  he 
at  them  the  advice  he  had  received,  and  directed 
am  to  look  out  strictly  :  but  no  such  ships  ever 
peered,  and  they  were  soon  satisfied  the  whole 
the  story  was  a  fiction  ;  though  it  was  difficult 
conceive  what  reason  could  induce  the  fellow 
be  at  such  extraordinary  pains  to  impose  on 

It  was  the  beginning  of  April  before  they  had 
jw-rigged  the  ship,  stowed  their  provisions  and 
Her  on  board,  and  had  fitted  her  for  the  sea ; 


and  before  this  time  the  Chinese  grew  very  uneasy, 
and  extremely  desirous  that  she  should  be  gone  ; 
either  not  knowing,  or  pretending  not  to  believe, 
that  this  was  a  point  the  commodore  was  as 
eagerly  set  on  as  they  could  be.  On  the  3rd  of 
April,  two  mandarin  boats  came  on  board  from 
Macao  to  urge  his  departure  ;  and  this  having 
been  often  done  before,  though  there  had  been  no 
pretence  to  suspect  Mr.  Anson  of  any  affected 
delays,  he  at  this  last  message  answered  them  in 
a  determined  tone,  desiring  them  to  give  him  no 
further  trouble,  for  he  would  go  when  he  thought 
proper,  and  not  before.  On  this  rebuke  the 
Chinese  (though  it  was  not  in  their  power  to 
compel  him  to  be  gone)  immediately  prohibited 
all  provisions  from  being  carried  on  board  him, 
ana  took  such  care  that  their  injunctions  should 
be  complied  with,  that  from  that  time  forwards 
nothing  could  be  purchased  at  any  rate  what* 
ever. 

On  the  6th  of  April,  the  Centurion  weighed 
from  the  Typa,  and  warped  to  the  southward;  and, 
by  the  15th,  she  was  got  into  Macao  road,  com- 
pleting her  water  as  she  passed  along,  so  that  there 
remained  now  very  few  articles  more  to  attend  to; 
and  her  whole  business  being  finished  by  the  19th, 
she,  at  three  in  the  afternoon  of  that  day,  weighed 
and  made  sail,  and  stood  to 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

From  Macao  to  Cape  Espiritu  Santo :  the  taking  of  the 
Manila  galleon,  and  returning  back  again. 

The  commodore  was  now  got  to  sea,  with  his 
ship  very  well  refitted,  his  stores  replenished,  and 
an  additional  stock  of  provisions  on  board:  his 
crew  too  was  somewhat  reinforced ;  for  he  had 
entered  twenty-three  men  during  his  stay  at 
Macao,  the  greatest  part  of  which  were  Lascars 
or  Indian  sailors,  and  some  few  Dutch.1  He  gave 
out  at  Macao,  that  he  was  bound  to  Batavia,  and 
thence  to  England;  and  though  the  westerly  mon- 
soon was  now  set  in,  when  that  passage  is  con- 
sidered as  impracticable,  yet,  by  the  confidence 
he  had  expressed  in  the  strength  of  his  ship,  and 
the  dexterity  of  his  people,  he  had  persuaded  not 
only  his  own  crew,  but  the  people  at  Macao  like- 
wise, that  he  proposed  to  try  this  unusual  experi- 
ment ;  so  that  there  were  many  letters  put  oa 
board  him  by  the  inhabitants  of  Canton  and 
Macao  for  their  friends  at  Batavia. 

But  his  real  design  was  of  a  very  different 
nature :  for  he  knew,  that  instead  of  one  annual 
ship  from  Acapulco  to  Manila  there  would  be 
this  year,  in  all  probability,  two  ;  since,  by  being 
before  Acapulco,  he  had  prevented  one  of  them 
from  putting  to  sea.  the  preceding  season.  He 
therefore  resolved  to  cruise  for  these  returning 
vessels  off  Cape  Espiritu  Santo,  on  the  island  of 
Samal,  which  is  the  first  land  they  always  make 
in  the  Philippine  Islands.  And  as  June  is  gene- 
rally the  month  in  which  they  arrive  there,  he 

doubted  not  but  he  should  get  to  his  intended 

, 

"  i  The  number  of  men  I  nave  now  borne  It  two  hundred 
and  one,  amongst  which- are  included  all  the  officers  and 
boys  which  I  had  oat  ot  the  Gloucester,  Tryal  prise,  and 
Anna  pink,  so  that  I  have  not  before  the  mast  more  than 
forty-Art  able  seamen  "—Aneon't  official  report* 
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station  time  enough  to  intercept  theni.  It  is  true 
they  were  Haid  to  bo  stout  vessels,  mounting  forty- 
four  guns  a-piecc,  and  carrying  above  fire  hundrod 
hands,  and  might  be  expected  to  return  in  com- 
pany ;  and  he  himself  had  hut  two  hundred  and 
twenty-seven  hands  on  board,  of  which  near  thirty 
wen*  hoys  :  but  this  disproportion  of  strength  did 
not  deter  hi  in,  as  he  knew  his  ship  to  lie  much 
better  fitted  for  a  sea-engagement  than  their*, 
and  as  he  had  reason  to  expect  tliat  his  men 
would  exert  thenMelvea  in  the  most  extraordinary 
manner,  when  they  had  in  view  the  immense 
wealth  of  thi>*e  Manila  galeons. 

This  project  the  commodore  had  resolved  on  in 
his  own  thought*,  ever  since  his  leaving  tin*  coast 
of  Mexico.  And  the  greatest  mortification  which 
he  received,  from  the  various  delays  he  had  met 
with  in  China,  was  his  apprehension,  lest  he  might 
be  thereby  so  long  retarded  as  to  let  the  galleons 
escape  him.  lnd«*ed,  at  Macao  it  was  iucuiulient 
on  him  to  keep  these  views  extremely  secret;  for 
there  being  a  great  intercourse  and  a  mutual  con- 
nexion of  interests  between  that  port  and  Manila, 
he  had  reason  to  fear,  that  if  his  designs  were  dis- 
covered, intelligence  would  be  immediately  sent  to 
Manila,  and  measures  would  l*r  taken  to  prevent 
the  galloons  from  falling  into  his  hands:  but  lieing 
now  at  sea,  and  entirely  clear  of  the  coast,  he 
summoned  all  his  people  on  the  i|tiarter-deck, 
and  informi  -d  them  of  his  resolution  to  cruise  for 
the  two  Manilla  ships,  of  whose  wealth  they  were 
not  ignorant.  lie  told  them  lie  should  choose  a 
station,  where  he  could  not  fail  of  meeting  with 
them  ;  and  though  they  were  stout  ships,  and  full 
manned,  yet,  if  his  owu  people  Iwhaved  with  their 
accustomed  spirit,  he  wus  certain  he  should  prove 
too  hard  for  them  both,  ami  that  one  of  them  at 
least  could  not  fail  of  becoming  his  prize :  he 
further  added,  that  many  ridiculous  tales  had 
been  propagated  about  the  strength  of  the  sides 
of  these  ships,  and  their  lieing  impenetrable  to 
cannon-shot :  that  these  fictions  had  been  princi- 
pally invented  to  palliate  the  cowardice  of  those 
who  had  fonnerly  engaged  them ;  but  he  ho|>ed 
there  were  none  of  those  present  weak  enough  to 
give  credit  to  so  absurd  a  story:  for  his  own  pan, 
he  did  assure  thorn  upon  his  word,  that,  whenever 
he  met  with  them,  he  would  fight  them  so  near 
that  they  should  find,  his  bullets,  instead  of  being 
stopped  by  one  of  their  sides,  should  go  through 
them  both. 

This  speech  of  the  commodore's  was  received 
by  his  people  with  great  joy  :  for  no  sooner  had 
he  ended,  than  they  expressed  their  approbation, 
according  to  naval  custom,  by  three  strenuous 
cheers,  and  nil  declared  their  determination  to 
succeed  or  perish,  whenever  the  opportunity  pre- 
sented itself.  And  now  their  hojics,  which  since 
their  departure  from  the  coast  of  Mexico,  had 
entirely  subsided,  wen*  again  revived  ;  and  they 
all  persuaded  themselves,  that,  notwithstanding 
the  various  casualties  and  disap|K>iiitments  they 
had  hitherto  met  with,  they  should  yet  lie  repaid 
the  price  of  their  fatigues,  and  should  at  last  return 
borne  enriched  with  the  sj>oils  of  the  enemy  :  for 
firmly  relying  on  the  assurances  of  the  commodore, 
that  they  should  certainly  meet  with  the  vessels, 
they  were  all  of  them  too  sanguine  to  ihiubt  a 
moment  of  mastering  them  ;  so  that  they  con- 
sidered themselves  as  having  them  already  in 


their  possession.  And  this  confidence 
universally  spread  through  the  whole  ship's 
pany,  that,  the  commodore  having  taken  some 
Chinese  sheep  to  sea  with  him  for  his  own  pre- 
vision, and  one  day  inquiring  of  his  butcher,  why, 
for  some  time  past,  he  had  seen  no  mutton  at  mt 
table,  asking  him  if  all  the  sheep  were  lolled,  the 
butcher  very  serionslv  replied,  that  there  wen 
indeed  two  sheep  left,  but  that  if  his  honour 
would  give  him  leave,  he  proposed  to  keep  those 
for  the  entertainment  of  the  general  of  the  gmileom. 

When  the  Centurion  left  the  port  of  Macao, she 
stood  for  some  days  to  the  westward  ;  and,  on  the 
first  of  May,  they  saw  part  of  the  island  of  For- 
mosa ;  and,  standing  thence  to  the  southward, 
they,  on  the  4  th  of  May,  were  in  the  latitude  of 
the*  Bashec  islands,  as  laid  down  by  Dampier; 
but  they  suspected  his  account  of  inaccuracy,  at 
they  Cound  that  he  liad  been  considerably  mists  hn 
in  the  latitude  of  the  south  end  of  Formosa :  ftr 
this  reason  they  kept  a  good  look-out,  and  abost 
seven  in  the  evening  discovered  from  the  mast- 
head five  small  islands,  which  were  judged  to  be 
the  Bashees,  and  they  liad  afterwards  a  sight  of 
Hotel  Tobago  Ximo."  By  this  means  they  had 
an  opportunity  of  correcting  the  position  of  the 
Bashee  islands,  which  liad  been  hitherto  laid  down 
twenty-five  leagues  too  far  to  the  westward :  far 
by  their  observations,  they  esteemed  the  luidaV 
of  tliese  islands  to  be  in  '2*1°  4'  north,  and  to  bear 
from  Hotel  Tobago  Ximo  SJS.E.  twenty  leanei 
distant,  that  island  itself  being  in  21°  57'  north. 

Alter  getting  a  sight  of  the  Bashee  islands,  they 
stood  between  the  S.  and  S.W.  for  Cape  Espirim 
Santo  ;  and,  the  20th  of  May  at  noon,  they  first 
discovered  that  cape,  which  about  four  o'clock 
they  brought  to  bear  S.S.W.,  about  eleven  leagues 
distant.  It  appeared  to  be  of  a  moderate  height, 
with  several  round  hummocks  on  it.  As  it  was 
known  that  there  wen?  sentinels  placed  upon  tan 
capo  to  make  signals  to  the  Acapulco  ship,  when 
she  first  falls  in  with  the  land,  the  commodore 
immediately  tacked,  and  ordered  the  top-gallant 
sails  to  bo  taken  in,  to  prevent  being  discovered ; 
and,  this  being  the  station  in  which  it  was  resolved 
to  cruise  for  the  galleons,  they  kept  the  cape  between 
the  south  and  the  west,  and  endeavoured  to  con- 
fine themselves  between  the  latitude  of  12°  30* 
and  13°  ,V,  the  cape  itself  lying,  by  their  observa- 
tions, in  12°  40'  north  and  hi  4°  of  east  longitude 
from  Hotel  Tobago  Ximo. 

It  was  the  last  of  May,  by  the  foreign  style, 
when  they  arrived  off  this  cape  ;  and,  the  month 
of  June,  by  the  same  style,  being  that  in  which  the 
Manila  ships  are  usually  expected,  the  Centurion** 
]>eople  were  now  waiting  each  hour  with  the  utmost 
impatience  for  the  happy  crisis  which  was  to  bal- 
ance the  account  of  all  their  past  calamities.  As 
from  this  time  there  was  but  small  employment 
for  the  crew,  the  commodore  ordered  them  almost 
every  day  to  be  exercised  in  the  management  of 
the  great  guns,  and  in  the  use  of  their  smaUarsis, 
This  had  been  bis  practice,  more  or  less,  at  all 
convenient  Hcasons  during  the  whole  coarse  of  hh 
voyage  ;  and  the  advantages  which  he  received 
from  it,  in  his  engagement  with  the  galleon,  were 
an  ample  recom]M?nsc  for  all  his  care  and  atten- 
tion. Indeed,  it  should  seem  that  there  are  few 
part  iculars  of  a  commander's  duty  of  more  import- 
ance than  this,  how  much  soever  it  may  hit* 
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metimep  overlooked  or  misunderstood : 
II,  I  suppose,  be  confessed,  that  in  two 
war,  equal  in  the  number  of  their  men 
B,  the  disproportion  of  strength,  arising 
reater  or  less  dexterity  in  the  use  of  tbeir 
na  and  small  arms,  is  what  can  scarcely 
■ed  by  any  other  circumstances  whatever. 
*" "  as  are  the  weapon*  with  which  thoy  are 


p,  what  g 


n  ther 


tiding  parties,  than  that  one 
■  '  -'■■ii'1  the  ate  of  their 
:  the  skill  to  employ 
the  most  effectual  manner  for  the  annoy- 
hejr  enemy,  while  the  other  side  should, 
awkward  management  of  them,  render 
her  terrible  to  themselves,  than  roisohiev- 
nr  antagonists  I  This  seems  so  plain  and 
i  conclusion,  that  a  person  unacquainted 
K>  affairs  would  suppose  the  first  care  of 
odcr  to  be  tho  ' 


lie  practice  of  those  who  hare 
I  na.  This  is  usually  a  power  too  mighty 
m  to  grapple  with;  and  is  tho  most  terrible 
who  oppose  it,  as  it  has  much  of  super- 
i  its  nature,  and  pursues  al  I  those  who 
its  authority  with  unrelenting  vehemence. 
*,  in  these  later  ages  of  the  world,  some 
icroachments  have  been  made  upon  its 
i»c ;  and  it  may  reasonably  be  hoped, 
gentlemen  ef  the  navy,  whose  particular 
a  bath  or  late  been  considerably  improved 
nber  of  new  inventions,  will  of  all  others 
sadiest  to  give  up  those  practices  which 
hing  to  plead  but  prescription,  and  will 
use  that  every  branch  of  their  business 
sady  received  all  the  perfection  of  which 
ible-  Indeed,  it  most  be  owned,  that  if  a 
r  in  the  use  of  small  arms,  for  instance, 
m  sometimes  less  attended  to  on  board 
is  of  war,  than  might  Lave  been  wished 
tab  beeurstherowingto  unskilful  methods 
ids;  it,  than  to  negligence:  for  tho  common 
ww  strongly  soever  attached  to  their  own 
ea,  are  very  quick-sighted  in  finding  ont 
eta  of  others,  and  have  ever  shown  a  great 

od  troops  to  the  use  of  their  arms  ;  but 
ose  who  have  undertaken  to  instruct  the 
have  contented  themselves  with  inco'- 
alv  what  was  useful,  and  that  in  the  sim- 
■aner,  they  have  constantly  found  their 
■anciently  docile,  and  the  success  hath 
xaded  their  expectation.  Thus  on  board 
Ion's  ship,  where  they  were  only  taught 
rtest  method  of  loading  with  cartridges, 
■e  constantly  trained  to  fire  at  a  mark, 
ru  usually  hung  at  the  yard-arm,  and 

the  whole  crew,  by  this  management, 
Dderad  extremely  skilful,  quick  in  load- 
of  them  good  marksmen,  and  some  of 
oat  extraordinary  ones ;  so  that  I  donbt 
in  the  use  of  small  arms,  they  were  more 


It  was  the  last  or  May,  NjS.  as  hath  been 
already  said,  when  the  Centurion  arrived  off  Cape 
BoponaU  .Santo  ;  and  consequently  tho  next  day 
Imj.mii  tilt-  month  in  which  the  galleons  were  to  be 
expected.  The  commodore  therefore  made  all 
necessary  preparations  for  receiving  them,  having 
hoisted  out  his  long-boat,  and  lashed  her  along- 
aside,  that  the  ship  might  be  ready  for  engaging, 
if  they  fell  in  with  the  galleons  in  the  night.  AU 
this  time  too  he  wns  very  solicitous  to  keep  at  such 
a  distance  from  the  cape,  as  not  to  be  discovered: 
but  it  hath  been  since  learnt,  that  notwithstanding 
his  rare,  he  was  seen  from  the  land  ;  and  advice 
of  him  was  sent  to  Manila,  where  it  was  at  first  dis- 
believed, hut  i  ill  i  i  -i  I  .■:■:  .;e.l  iiitfili^nee  (for  it  -cents 
he  was  seen  more  than  once)  the  merchants  were 
alarmed,  and  tho  governor  was  applied  to,  who 
undertook  (the  rumim-m-  supplying  the  necessary 
sums)  to  fit  out  a  force  consisting  ol  two  ships  of 
thirty-two  guus,  one  of  twenty  guns  and  two  sloops 
of  ten  guns,  each,  to  attack  the  Centurion  on  her 
station  :  and  some  of  these  vessels  did  actually 
weigh  with  this  view  ;  but  the  principal  ship  not 
being  ready,  and  the  monsoon  being  agnintt  them, 
the  entnnierre  anil  the  governs  di -agreed,  anil 
the  enterprise  was  laid  aside.  This  frei|ii™t  dis- 
covery of  tho  Centurion  front  the  shore  was  some- 
what extraordinary  ;  for  tho  pitch  of  the  cape  is 
not  high,  and  sho  usually  kept  from  ten  to  fifteen 
leagues  distant ;  though  once  indeed,  by  an  in- 
draught Of  the  tide,  us  was  supposed,  ihey  found 
themselves  in  the  morning  within  seven  leagues 
Of  the  land. 

As  the  month  of  June  advanced,  the  expectancy 
and  impatience  of  thfl  commodore's  paople  each 
day  increased.  And  I  think  no  better  idea  can 
be  given  of  their  gnat  i  ugeniess  on  this  occasion, 
than  by  copying  a  few  paragraphs  from  the  jour- 
nal of  an  officer,  who  was  then  on  board  ;  as  it 
will,  I  presume,  bo  a  more  natural  picture  of  the 
full  attachment  of  their  thoughts  to  the  business 
of  their  cruise,  than  can  he  given  by  any  other 
means.     The  paragraphs  1  have  selected,  oa  they 


'..fti 


a  folio* 


"  May  31,  Exercising  our  tuen  at  their  quarters, 
in  great  expectation  uf  nn-i-tini;  with  the  galleons 
very  soon ;  this  being  tho  eleventh  of  June  their 
style." 

<■  June  3,  Keeping  in  out  stations,  and  looking 
out  for  the  galleons/* 

"  Juno  5,  Begin  now  to  bo  in  great  expectation, 
ihi-.  heiug  the  middle  uf  June  their  style. 

"June  11,  Begin  to  grow  impatient  at  not  seeing 
the  galloons." 

"June  13,  The  wind  having  blown  fresh  easterly 
for  tbe  forty-eight  hours  past,  gives  ua  gnat  ex- 
pectations of  seeing  the  galleons  soon." 

"June  IS,  Cruising  on  and  off,  and  looking  out 


From  these  samples  it  is  sufficiently  evident, 
tow  completely  the  treasure  of  tbe  galleons  had 
engrossed  their  imagination,  and  how  anxiously 
hey  passed  the  latter  part  of  their  cruise,  when 
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the  certainty  of  the  arrival  of  these  vessels  was 
dwindled  down  to  probability  only,  and  that  pro- 
bability became  each  hour  more  and  more  doubt- 
ful. However,  on  the  20th  of  June  O.  S.,  being 
just  a  month  from  their  arrival  on  their  station, 
they  were  relieved  from  this  state  of  uncertainty  ; 
when,  at  sun-rise,  they  discovered  a  sail  from  the 
mast-head,  in  the  S.E.  quarter.  On  this,  a  general 
joy  spread  through  the  whole  ship  ;  for  they  had 
no  doubt  but  this  was  one  of  the  galleons,  and  they 
expected  soon  to  see  the  other.  The  commodore 
instantly  stood  towards  her,  and  at  half  an  hour 
after  seven  they  were  near  enough  to  see  her  from 
the  Centurion's  deck  ;  at  which  time  the  galleon 
fired  a  gun,  and  took  in  her  top-gallant  sails, 
which  was  supposed  to  be  a  signal  to  her  consort, 
to  hasten  her  up ;  and  therefore  the  Centurion 
fired  a  gun  to  leeward,  to  amuse  her.  The  com- 
modore was  surprised  to  find,  that  in  all  this  time 
the  galleon  did  not  change  her  course,  but  con- 
tinued to  bear  down  upon  him  ;  for  he  hardly 
believed,  what  afterwards  appeared  to  be  the  case, 
that  she  knew  his  ship  to  be  the  Centurion,  and 
resolved  to  fight  him. 

About  noon  the  commodore  was  little  more  than 
a  league  distant  from  the  galleon,  and  could  fetch 
her  wake,  so  that  she  could  not  now  escape  ;  and, 
no  second  ship  appearing,  it  was  concluded  that 
she  had  been  separated  from  her  consort.  Soon 
after,  the  galleon  hauled  up  her  fore-sail,  and 
brought-to  under  top-sails,  with  her  head  to  the 
northward,  hoisting  Spanish  colours,  and  having 
the  standard  of  Spain  flying  at  the  top-gallant 
mast-head.  Mr.  Anson,  m  the  mean  tune,  had 
prepared  all  things  for  an  engagement  on  board 
the  Centurion,  and  had  taken  all  possible  care, 
both  for  the  most  effectual  exertion  of  his  small 
stnength,  and  for  the  avoiding  the  confusion  and 
tumult,  too  frequent  in  actions  of  this  kind.  He 
picked  out  about  thirty  of  his  choicest  hands  and 
best  marksmen,  whom  he  distributed  into  his  tops, 
and  who  fully  answered  his  expectation,  by  the 
signal  services  they  performed.  As  he  had  not 
hands  enough  remaining  to  quarter  a  sufficient 
number  to  each  great  gun,  in  the  customary  man- 
ner, he  therefore,  on  his  lower  tier,  fixed  only  two 
men  to  each  (ran,  who  were  to  be  solely  employed 
in  loading  it,  whilst  the  rest  of  his  people  were 
divided  into  different  gangs  of  ten  and  twelve 
men  each,  which  were  constantly  moving  about 
the  decks,  to  run  out  and  fire  such  guns  as  were 
loaded.  By  this  management  he  was  enabled  to 
make  use  of  all  his  guns ;  and,  instead  of  firing 
broadsides  with  intervals  between  them,  he  kept 
up  a  constant  fire  without  intermission,  whence 
he  doubted  not  to  procure  very  signal  advantages ; 
for  it  is  common  with  the  Spaniards  to  fall  down 
upon  the  decks  when  they  see  a  broadside  prepar- 
ing, and  to  continue  in  that  posture  till  it  is  given; 
after  which  they  rise  again,  and,  presuming  the 
danger  to  be  some  time  over,  work  their  guns, 
and  fire  with  great  briskness,  till  another  broad- 
side is  ready  :  but  the  firing  gun  by  gun,  in  the 
manner  directed  by  the  commodore,  rendered  this 
practice  of  theirs  impossible. 

The  Centurion  being  thus  prepared,  and  nearing 
the  galleon  apace,  there  happened,  a  little  after 
noon,  several  squalls  of  wind  and  rain,  which  often 
obscured  the  galleon  from  their  sight ;  but  when- 
ever it  cleared  up,  they  observed  her  resolutely 


lying-to ;  and,  towards  one  o'clock,  the  C 
hoisted  her  broad  pendant  and  colours,  i 
then  within  gun-shot  of  the  enemy, 
commodore  observing  the  Spaniards  to  1 
lected  clearing  their  ship  till  that  time,  ai 
saw  them  throwing  overboard  cattle  and 
he  gave  orders  to  fire  upon  them  with  ti 
guns,  to  embarrass  them  m  their  work,  an 
them  from  completing  it,  though  fail 
directions  had  been  not  to  engage  till  t 
within  pistol-shot.  The  galleon  returned 
with  two  of  her  stern-chasers  ;  and  the  ( 
getting  her  sprit-sail-yard  fore  and  all 
necessary  she  might  be  ready  for  board 
Spaniards  in  a  bravado  rigged  their  sprit 
|  fore  and  aft  likewise.  Soon  after,  the  C 
'  came  abreast  of  the  enemy  within  pi 
|  keeping  to  the  leeward  with  a  view  of  m 
j  them  from  putting  before  the  wind,  anc 
I  the  port  of  Jalapay,  from  which  they  wf 
seven  leagues  distant  And  now  the  cqj 
began  in  earnest,  and,  for  the  first  half  I 
Anson  over-reached  the  galleon,  and  la- 
bow  ;  where,  by  the  great  wideness  of  , 
he  could  traverse  almost  all  his  guns  ' 
enemy,  whilst  the  galleon  could  only  bri 
of  hers  to  bear.  Immediately  on  the  eo 
ment  of  the  action,  the  mats,  with  which 
Icon  had  stuffed  her  netting,  took  fire,  a 
violently,  blazing  up  half  as  high  aa  th 
top.  This  accident  (supposed  to  be  cansi 
Centurion's  wads)  threw  the  enemy  ii 
confusion,  and  at  the  same  time  alax 
commodore,  for  he  feared  lest  the  galleo 
be  burnt,  and  lest  he  himself  too  might 
her  driving  on  board  him  :  but  the  Spa 
last  freed  themselves  from  the  fire,  bi 
away  the  netting,  and  tumbling  the  wh 
which  was  in  flames,  into  the  sea.  But 
Centurion  kept  her  first  advantageous 
firing  her  cannon  with  great  regularity  a 
ness,  whilst  at  the  same  time  the  galleo 
lay  open  to  her  top-men,  who,  having  at  t 
volley  driven  the  Spaniards  from  their  to 
prodigious  havoc  with  their  small  arm 
or  wounding  every  officer  but  one  t 
appeared  on  the  quarter-deck,  and  won 
particular  the  general  of  the  galleon  himse 
though  the  Centurion,  after  the  first  ht 
lost  her  original  situation,  and  was  dot 
side  the  galleon,  and  the  enemy  contino 
briakly  for  near  an  hour  longer,  vet  ai 
commodore's  nape -shot  swept  their  < 
effectually,  and  the  number  of  their  a 
wounded  was  so  considerable,  that  they 
fall  into  great  disorder,  especially  aa  toe 
who  was  the  life  of  the  action,  was  a 
capable  of  exerting  himself.  Their  embar 
was  visible  from  on  board  the  com  mode 
the  ships  were  so  near,  that  some  of  the 
officers  were  seen  running  about  with  g 
duity,  to  prevent  the  desertion  of  their  I 
their  quarters :  but  all  their  endeavoun 
vain  ;  for  after  having,  as  a  last  effort,  1 
or  six  guns  with  more  judgment  than  us 
gave  up  the  contest ;  and,  the  galleon** 
being  singed  off  the  ensign-staff  in  the  1 
of  the  engagement,  she  struck  the  standi 
main-top-gallant  mast-head,  the  person 
employed  to  do  it  having  been  in  immin 
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cf  being  killed,  bad  not  the  commodore,  who  per- 
eeired  what  he  was  about,  given  express  orders  to 
Unpeople  to  desist  from  firing. 

Thus  was  the  Centurion  possessed  of  this  rich 
prize,  amounting  in  value  to  near  a  million  and  a 
half  of  dollars.  She  was  called  the  Nostra  Signora 
fc  Gabadonga,  and  was  commanded  by  the  gene- 
nl  Don  Jeronimo  de  Montero,  a  Portuguese  by 
birth,  and  the  most  approved  officer  for  skill  and 
courage  of  any  employed  in  that  service.  The 
galleon  was  much  larger  then  the  Centurion,  had 
ire  hundred  and  fifty  men  and  thirty-six  guns 
mounted  for  action,  besides  twenty-eight  pidreroes 
is  her  gunwale,  quarters  and  tops,  each  of  which 
carried  a  four-pound  ball.  She  was  very  well  fur- 
aiahed  with  small-arms,  and  was  particularly  pro- 
Tided  against  boarding,  both  by  her  close  quarters, 
lad  by  a  strong  net- work  of  two  inch  rope,  which 
vm  laced  over  her  waist,  and  was  defended  by 
blf  pikes.  She  had  sixty -seven  killed  in  the 
action,  and  eighty-four  wounded,  whilst  the  Cen- 
turion had  only  two  killed,  and  a  lieutenant  and 
sixteen  wounded,  all  of  whom,  but  one,  recovered: 
of  so  little  consequence  are  the  most  destructive 
arms  in  untutored  and  unpractised  hands ! 

The  treasure  thus  taken  by  the  Centurion  having 
been  for  at  least  eighteen  months  the  great  object 
of  their  hopes,  it  is  impossible  to  describe  the  trans- 
port on  board,  when,  alter  all  their  reiterated  dis- 
tments,  they  at  last  saw  their  wishes  accom- 
ed.  But  their  joy  was  near  being  suddenly 
by  a  most  tremendous  incident :  for  no 
loonier  had  the  galleon  struck,  than  one  of  the 
lieutenants  coming  to  Mr.  Anson  to  congratulate 
him  on  his  prize,  whispered  him  at  the  same  time, 
that  the  Centurion  was  dangerously  on  fire  near 
the  powder-room.  The  commodore  received  this 
dreadful  news  without  any  apparent  emotion,  and, 
taking  care  not  to  alarm  ins  people,  gave  the 
nee  usuai  y  orders  for  extinguishing  it,  which  was 
happily  done  in  a  short  time,  though  its  appearance 
at  nrst  was  extremely  terrible.  It  seems  some 
cartridges  had  been  blown  up  by  accident  between 
decks,  whereby  a  quantity  of  oakum  in  the  after- 
hatchway,  near  the  alter  powder-room,  was  set 
on  fire  ;  and  the  great  smother  and  smoke  of  the 
oakum  occasioned  the  apprehension  of  a  more  ex- 
tended and  mischievous  fire.  At  the  same  instant, 
too,  the  galleon  fell  on  board  the  Centurion  on  the 
starboard  quarter,  but  she  was  cleared  without 
doing  or  receiving  any  considerable  damage. 

The  commodore  made  his  first  lieutenant,  Mr. 
Saomarez,  captain  of  this  prize,  appointing  her  a 
post-ship  in  his  Majesty's  service.  Captain  Sau- 
aaarez,  before  night,  sent  on  board  the  Centurion 
all  the  Spanish  prisoners,  but  such  as  were  thought 
the  most  proper  to  be  retained  to  assist  in  naviga- 
ting the  galleon.  And  now  the  commodore  learnt, 
from  some  of  these  prisoners,  that  the  other  ship, 
which  he  had  kept  in  the  port  of  Acapulco  the  pre- 
ceding year,  instead  of  returning  in  company  with 
the  present  prize  as  was  expected,  had  set  sail 
from  Acapulco  alone  much  sooner  than  usual,  and 
had,  in  all  probability,  got  into  the  port  of  Manila 
long  before  the  Centurion  arrived  off  Espiritu 
Santo  ;  so  that  Mr.  Anson,  notwithstanding  his 
present  success,  had  great  reason  to  regret  his  loss 
of  time  at  Macao,  which  prevented  him  from  taking 
two  rich  prizes  instead  of  one. 

The  commodore,  when  the  action  was  ended, 


resolved  to  make  the  best  of  his  way  with  bis 
prize  for  the  river  of  Canton,  being  in  the  mean 
time  fully  employed  in  securing  his  prisoners,  and 
in  removing  the  treasure  from  on  board  the  galleon 
into  the  Centurion.  The  last  of  these  operations 
was  too  important  to  be  postponed;  for  as  the 
navigation  to  Canton  was  through  seas  but  little 
known,  and  where,  from  the  season  of  the  year, 
much  bad  weather  might  be  expected,  it  was  of 
great  consequence  that  the  treasure  should  be  sent 
on  board  the  Centurion,  which  ship,  by  the  presence 
of  the  commander-in-chief,  the  greater  number  of 
her  hands,  and  her  other  advantages,  was  doubt- 
less much  safer  against  all  the  casualties  of  winds 
and  seas  than  the  galleon:  and  the  securing  the 
prisoners  was  a  matter  of  still  more  consequence, 
as  not  only  the  possession  of  the  treasure,  but  the 
lives  of  the  captors,  depended  thereon.  This  was 
indeed  an  article  which  gave  the  commodore  much 
trouble  and  disquietude;  for  they  were  above 
double  the  number  of  his  own  people ;  and  some 
of  them,  when  they  were  brought  on  board  the 
Centurion,  and  had  observed  how  slenderly  she 
was  manned,  and  the  large  proportion  which  the 
striplings  bore  to  the  rest,  could  not  help  express- 
ing themselves  with  great  indignation,  to  be  thus 
beaten  by  a  handful  of  boys.  The  method  which 
was  taken  to  hinder  them  from  rising,  was  by 
placing  all  but  the  officers  and  the  wounded  in  the 
hold,  where,  to  give  them  as  much  air  as  possible, 
two  hatchways  were  left  open ;  but  then  (to  avoid 
all  danger  whilst  the  Centurion's  people  should  be 
employed  upon  the  deck)  there  was  a  square  par- 
tition of  thick  planks,  made  in  the  shape  of  a  funnel, 
which  enclosed  each  hatch-way  on  the  lower  deck, 
and  reached  to  that  directly  over  it  on  the  upper 
deck;  these  funnels  served  to  communicate  the 
air  to  the  hold  better  than  could  have  been  done 
without  them ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  added  greatly 
to  the  security  of  the  ship ;  for  they  being  seven 
or  eight  feet  high,  it  would  have  been  extremely 
difficult  for  the  Spaniards  to  have  clambered  up ; 
and  still  to  augment  that  difficulty,  four  swivel- 
guns,  loaded  with  musket-bullets,  were  planted  at 
the  mouth  of  each  funnel,  and  a  sentinel  with  a 
lighted  match  constantly  attended,  prepared  to 
fire  into  the  hold  amongst  them,  in  case  of  any 
disturbance.  Their  officers,  who  amounted  to 
seventeen  or  eighteen,  were  all  lodged  in  the  first 
lieutenant's  cabin,  under  a  constant  guard  of  six 
men ;  and  the  general,  as  he  was  wounded,  lay  in 
the  commodore  s  cabin  with  a  sentinel  always  with 
him ;  and  they  were  all  informed,  that  an  y  violence 
or  disturbance  would  be  punished  with  instant 
death.  And  that  the  Centurion's  people  might  be 
at  all  times  prepared,  if,  notwithstanding  these 
regulations,  any  tumult  should  arise,  the  small 
arms  were  constantly  kept  loaded  in  a  proper 
place,  whilst  all  the  men  went  armed  with  cutlasses 
and  pistols;  and  no  officer  ever  pulled  off  his 
clothes,  and  when  he  slept  had  always  his  arms 
lying  ready  by  him. 

These  measures  were  obviously  necessary,  con- 
sidering the  hazards  to  which  the  commodore  and 
his  people  would  have  been  exposed,  bad  they  been 
less  careful.  Indeed,  the  sufferings  of  the  poor 
prisoners,  though  impossible  to  be  alleviated,  were 
much  to  be  commiserated;  for  the  weather  was 
extremelv  hot,  the  stench  of  the  hold  loathsome, 
beyond  ail  conception,  and  their  allowance  of  water 
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bat  jut  sufficient  to  keep  them  alive,  it  not  being 
practicable  to  spare  them  more  than  at  the  rate 
of  a  pint  a  day  for  each,  the  crew  themselves 
having  only  an  allowance  of  a  pint  and  a  half. 
All  this  considered,  it  was  wonderful  that  not  a 
man  of  them  died  during  their  long  confinement, 
except  three  of  the  wounded,  who  died  the  same 
night  they  were  taken :  though  it  must  be  conflowed, 
that  the  greatest  part  of  them  were  strangely  me- 
tamorphosed by  the  heat  of  the  hold;  for  when  they 
were  first  taken,  they  were  sightly,  robust  fellows ; 
but  when,  after  above  a  month's  imprisonment, 
they  were  discharged  in  the  river  of  Canton,  they 
were  reduced  to  mere  skeletons;  and  their  air 
and  looks  corresponded  much  more  to  the  concep- 
tion formed  of  ghosts  and  spectres,  than  to  the 
figure  and  appearance  of  real  men. 

Thus  cni]»loycd  in  securing  the  treasure  and  the 
prisoners,  the  commodore,  as  hath  been  said,  stood 
for  the  river  of  Canton  ;  and,  on  the  30th  of  June, 
at  six  in  the  evening,  got  sight  of  Cape  Delangano, 
winch  then  bore  west  ten  leagues  distant;  and 
the  next  day  he  made  the  Bashee  islands,  and  the 
wind  being  so  far  to  tlic  northward,  that  it  was 
difficult  to  weather  them,  it  was  resolved  to  stand 
through  between  Grafton  and  Monmouth  islands, 
where  the  passage  seemed  to  be  clear;  hut  in 
getting  through,  the  sea  liad  a  very  dangerous 
aspect,  for  it  rippled  and  foamed,  as  if  it  had  been 
full  of  breakers,  which  was  still  more  terrible,  as 
it  was  then  night.  But  the  ships  got  through 
very  safe  (the  prize  always  keeping  a-head),  and 
it  was  found  that  the  appearance  which  had  alarmed 
them  had  been  occasioned  only  by  a  strong  tide. 
I  must  here  observe,  that  though  the  Bashee  islands 
are  usually  reckoned  to  be  no  more  tlian  five,  yet 
there  are  many  more  lying  about  them  to  the  west- 
ward, which,  as  the  channels  amongst  them  an* 
not  at  all  known,  makes  it  advisable  for  shifts 
rather  to  pass  to  the  northward  or  southward,  than 
through  them;  and  indeed  the  commodore  pro- 
posed to  liave  gone  to  the  northward,  between 
them  and  Formosa,  had  it  been  possible  for  him 
to  have  weathered  them.  From  hence  the  Cen- 
turion steering  the  proper  course  for  the  river  of 
Canton,  she,  on  the  8th  of  July,  discovered  the 
island  of  Supata,  the  westernmost  of  the  Lcma 
islands,  being  the  double-peaked  rock,  formerly 
referred  to.  This  island  of  Supata  they  made 
to  be  a  hundred  and  thirty-nine  leagues  distant 
from  Grafton's  island,  and  to  l>car  from  it  north 
82°  37'  west:  and, on  the  11th,  liaving  taken  on 
board  two  Chinese  pilots,  one  for  the  Centurion, 
and  the  other  for  the  prize,  they  came  to  an  anchor 
off  the  city  of  Macao. 

By  this  time  the  particulars  of  the  cargo  of  the 
galleon  were  well  ascertained,  and  it  was  found 
that  she  had  on  board  1,313,843  pieces  of  eight, 
and  35,682  oz.  of  virgin  silver,  Ircsidcs  some  cochi- 
neal, and  a  few  other  commodities,  which,  however, 
were  but  of  small  account,  in  comparison  of  the 
specie.  And  this  being  the  commodore's  last  prize, 
it  hence  appears,  that  all  the  treasure  taWvn  bv  the 
Centurion  was  not  much  short  of  400,000/.  inde- 
pendent of  the  ships  and  merchandise,  which  she 
either  burnt  or  destroyed,  and  which,  by  the  most 
reasonable  estimation,  could  not  amount  to  so 
little  as  600,000/.  more:  so  that  the  whole  loss  of 
the  enemy,  by  our  squadron,  did  doubtless  exceed 
a  million  sterling.    To  which,  if  there  be  added 


the  great  expense  of  the  court  of  Spain,  in  fitting 
out  Pizarro,  and  in  paying  the  additional  charges 
in  America,  incurred  on  our  account,  together 
with  the'  loss  of  their  men-of-war,  the  total  of  all 
these  articles  will  be  a  moat  exorbitant  sum,  and 
is  the  strongest  conviction  of  the  utility  of  thai 
expedition,  which,  with  all  its  numerous  dieadvaa- 
tages,  did  yet  prove  so  extremely  prejudicial  to 
the  enemy.  I  shall  only  add,  that  there  wen 
taken  on  board  the  galleon  several  draughts  and 
journals,  from  some  of  which  many  of  the  paru- 
eulars  recited  in  the  10th  chanter  of  the  second 
book  are  collected.  Among  the  rest  there  was 
found  a  chart  of  all  the  ocean,  between  the  Philip- 
pines  and  the  coast  of  Mexico,  which  was  whit 
was  made  use  of  by  the  galleon  in  her  own  navi- 
gation. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Transactions  in  tkt  rirtr  t/  Canton. 

The  commodore  liaving  taken  pilots  on  board, 
proceeded  with  his  prize  for  the  river  of  Canton; 
and,  on  the  Nth  of  July,  came  to  an  anchor  abort 
of  the  Bocca  Tigris,  which  is  a  narrow  passage 
forming  the  mouth  of  that  river:  this  entrance  he 
proposed  to  stand  through  the  next  day,  and  to 
run  up  as  far  as  Tiger  Island,  which  is  a  very  safe 
road,  secured  from  all  winds.  But  whilst  the 
Centurion  and  her  prize  were  thus  at  anchor,  a 
boat  with  an  officer  came  off  from  the  mandarin, 
commanding  the  forts  at  Bocca  Tigris  to  examine 
what  the  ships  were,  and  whence  they  cane. 
Mr.  Anson  informed  the  officer,  tliat  his  ship  was 
a  shin  of  war,  belonging  to  the  king  of  Great 
Britain  ;  and  that  the  other  in  company  with  mm 
was  a  prize  he  had  taken ;  that  he  was  going  into 
Canton  river  to  shelter  himself  against  the  hur- 
ricanes which  were  then  coming  on ;  and  that  as 
soon  as  the  monsoon  shifted,  he  should  proceed 
for  England.  The  officer  then  desired  an  accovnt 
of  what  men,  guns,  and  ammunition  were  on  board, 
a  list  of  all  which  he  said  was  to  be  sent  to  the 
government  of  Canton.  But  when  these  artides 
were  repeated  to  him,  particularly  when  he  was 
told  that  there  were  in  the  Ccntnrion  four  hundred 
firelocks,  and  between  three  and  four  hundred 
Itarrels  of  ]>owdcr,  he  shrugged  up  his  shoulders, 
and  seemed  to  be  terrified  with  the  bare  recital, 
saying,  that  no  ships  ever  came  into  Canton  river 
armed  in  that  manner ;  adding,  that  he  durst  not 
set  down  the  whole  of  this  force,  lest  it  shosJd 
too  much  alarm  the  regency.  After  he  had 
finished  his  inquiries,  and  was  preparing  to  depart, 
he  desired  to  leave  two  custom-house  officers  bemad 
him ;  on  which  the  commodore  told  him,  that 
though  as  a  man-of-war  he  was  prohibited  from 
trading,  and  had  nothing  to  do  with  customs  or 
duties  of  any  kind,  yet,  for  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Chinese,  he  would  permit  two  of  their  people  to  be 
left  on  board,  who  might  themselves  be  witnesses 
how  punctually  he  should  comply  with  his  instrse- 
tions.  The  officer  seemed  amazed  when  Mr.  Anson 
mentioned  being  exempted  from  all  duties,  and  told 
him,  that  the  cmfiernr's  duty  must  he  paid  by  all 
ships  that  came  into  his  porta :  and  it  is  supposed, 
that  on  this  occasion,  private  directions  were  given 
by  him  to  the  Chinese  pilot,  not  to  carry  the  com- 
modore through  the  Bocca  Tigris;  which  makes 
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,  more  parttcnkrly,  to  describe  that 


toeca  Tigris  is  a  narrow  passage,  little  more 
wket  nhot  over,  formed  bv  two  points  of 
each  of  which  there  i»  a  fort,  that  on  the 
dside  being  a  battery  on  the  water's  edge, 
hteen  embrasures,  but  where  there  were 
;  than  twelve  iron  cannon  mounted,  seem- 
b  four  or  six  pounders;;  the  fort  on  the 
I  aide  is  a  large  castle,  resembling  those 
dings  which  here  in  England  we  often 
mgnished  by  that  name ;  it  is  situated  on 
oca,  and  did  not  appear  to  be  furnished 
re  than  eight  or  ten  cannon,  none  of  which 
ipposed  to  exceed  six-pounders.  These 
defences  which  secure  the  river  of  Can- 
d  which  the  Chinese  (extremely  defective 
tilitary  skill)  have  imagined  were  snffi- 
prevent  any  enemy  from  forcing  his  way 

• 

t  is  obvious,  from  the  description  of  these 
it  they  could  have  given  no  obstruction  to 
urn's  passage,  even  if  they  had  been  well 
I  with  gunners  and  stores ;  and  therefore, 
the  pilot,  after  the  Chinese  officer  had  been 
d,  refused  at  first  to  take  charge  of  the 
t  he  had  leave  from  the  forts,  yet  as  it  was 
ry  to  get  through  without  any  delay,  for 
he  bad  weather  which  was  hourly  expected, 
modore  weighed  on  the  1 5th,  and  ordered 
.  to  carry  him  by  the  forts,  threatening  him 
the  ship  ran  aground,  he  would  instantly 
m  up  at  the  yard-arm.  The  pilot,  awed 
>  threats,  carried  the  ship  through  safely, 
i  not  attempting  to  dispute  the  passage. 
the  poor  pilot  did  not  escape  the  resent- 
'  his  countrymen,  for  when  he  came  on 
te  was  seized  and  sent  to  prison,  and  was 
•ly  disciplined  with  the  bamboo.  However, 
i  means  to  get  at  Mr.  Anson  afterwards, 
5  of  him  some  recompense  for  the  chasti&e- 
e  had  undergone,  and  of  which  he  then 

Tery  significant  marks  about  him;  and 

tson,  in  commiseration  of  his  suffering*, 

n  such  a  sum  of  money,  as  would  at  any 

ve  enticed  a  Chinese  to  have  undergone  a 

actinadingB. 

•as  the  pilot  the  only  person  that  suffered 

occasion ;  for  the  commodore  soon  after 
tome  royal  junks  pass  by  him  from  Bocca 
owards  Canton,  he  learnt,  on  inquiry,  that 
ndarin  commanding  the  forts  was  a  pri- 
d  board  them  ;  that  he  was  already  turned 
d  was  now  carrying  to  Canton,  where  it 
pected  he  would  be  severely  punished  for 

permitted  the  ships  to  pass;  and  the 
lore  urging  the  unreasonableness  of  this 
ire,  from  the  inability  of  the  forts  to  have 
tberwise,  explaining  to  the  Chinese  the 
upertority  his  ships  would  have  had  over 
ts,  by  the  number  and  size  of  their  guns, 
neee  seemed  to  acquiesce  in  his  reasoning, 
■wed  that  their  forts  could  not  have  stopped 
at  they  still  asserted,  that  the  mandarin 
infallibly  suffer,  for  not  having  done,  what 

judges  were  convinced,  was  impossible. 
t  Indefensible  absurdities  are  those  obliged 
nit,  who  think  themselves  concerned  to 
;  their  authority,  when  the  necessary  force 
tog.     But  to  return  : 


On  the  16th  of  July  the  commodore  sent  him- 
second  lieutenant  to  Canton,  with  a  letter  to  the 
viceroy,  informing  him  of  the  reason  of  the  Cen- 
turion's patting  into  that  port;  and  that  the 
commodore  himself  soon  proposed  to  repair,  ta 
Canton,  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  viceroy.  The  lieu- 
tenant was  very  civilly  received,  and  was  promised 
that  an  answer  should  be  sent  to  the  commodore 
the  next  day.  In  the  mean  time  Mr.  Anson  gave 
leave  to  several  of  the  officers  of  the  galleon  to  go- 
to Canton,  they  engaging  their  parole  to  return, 
in  two  days.  When  these  prisoners  got  to  Canton, 
the  regency  sent  for  them,  and  examined  them,, 
inquiring  particularly  by  what  means  they  had 
fallen  into  Mr.  Anson's  power.  And  on  tma 
occasion  the  prisoners  were  honest  enough  to 
declare,  that  as  the  kings  of  Great  Britain  and  of 
Spain  were  at  war,  they  had  proposed  to  them* 
selves  the  taking  of  the  Centurion,  and  had  bare 
down  upon  her  with  that  view,  but  that  the  event 
had  been  contrary  to  their  hopes :  however,  they 
acknowledged  that  they  had  been  treated  by  the 
commodore,  much  better  than  they  believed  they 
should  have  treated  him,  had  he  fallen  into  their- 
liands.  This  confession  from  an  enemy  had  great 
weight  with  the  Chinese,  who,  till  then,  though 
they  had  revered  the  commodore's  power,  had 
yet  suspected  his  morals,  and  had  considered  him 
rather  as  a  lawless  freebooter,  than  as  one  com- 
missioned by  the  state  for  the  revenge  of  public 
injuries.  But  they  now  changed  their  opinion, 
and  regarded  him  as  a  more  important  person ;  to 
which  perhaps  the  vast  treasure  of  his  prize 
might  not  a  little  contribute ;  the  acquisition  of 
wealth  being  a  matter  greatly  adapted  to  the 
estimation  and  reverence  of  the  Chinese  nation. 

In  this  examination  of  the  Spanish  prisoners, 
though  the  Chinese  had  no  reason  in  the  main  to 
doubt  of  the  account  which  was  given  them,  yet 
there  were  two  circumstances  which  appeared  to 
them  so  singular,  as  to  deserve  a  more  ample 
explanation ;  one  of  them  was  the  great  dispro- 
portion of  men  between  the  Centurion  and  the 
galleon ;  the  other  wa  sthe  humanity,  with  which 
the  people  of  the  galleon  were  treated  after  they 
were  taken.  The  mandarins  therefore  asked 
the  Spaniards,  how  they  came  to  he  overpowered 
by  so  inferior  a  force  ;  and  how  it  happened,  since 
the  two  nations  were  at  war,  that  they  were  not 
put  to  death  when  they  came  into  the  hands  of 
the  English.  To  the  first  of  these  inquiries  the 
Spaniards  replied,  that  though  they  had  more 
bands  than  the  Centurion,  yet  she  being  intended 
solely  for  war,  had  a  great  superiority  in  the  siae 
of  her  guns,  and  in  many  other  articles,  over  the 
galleon,  which  was  a  vessel  fitted  out  principally 
for  traffic :  and  as  to  the  second  question,  they 
told  the  Chinese,  that  amongst  the  nations  of 
Europe,  it  was  not  customary  to  put  to  death 
those  who  submitted ;  though  they  readily  owned,  . 
that  the  commodore,  from  die  natural  bias  of  his 
temper,  had  treated  both  them  and  their  country- 
men, who  had  formerly  been  m  his  power,  with 
very  unusual  courtesy,  much  beyond  what  they 
could  have  expected,  or  than  was  required  by  the 
customs  established  between  nations  at  war  with 
each  other.  These  replies  fully  satisfied  the 
Chinese,  and  at  the  same  time  wrought  very 
powerfully  in  the  commodore's  favour. 

On  the  20th  of  July,  in  the  morning,  three 
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i,  with  a  great  number  of  boats,  and  a 
▼net  retinue,  came  on  board  the  Centurion,  and 
delivered  to  the  commodore  the  viceroy  of  Canton'* 
order  for  a  daily  supply  of  provisions,  and  for 
pilots  to  carry  the  ships  up  the  river  as  far  as  the 
second  bar  ;  and  at  th  same  time  they  delivered 
him  a  niossage  from  t  ><•  viceroy,  in  answer  to  the 
letter  sen  t  to  Canton.  The  substance  of  the  mes- 
sage was,  that  the  viceroy  desired  to  be  excused 
from  receiving  the  commodore's  visit,  during  the 
then  excessive  hot  weather ;  because  the  assem- 
bling the  mandarins  and  soldiers,  necessary  to 
that  ceremony,  would  prove  extremely  incon- 
venient and  fatiguing ;  but  that  in  September, 
when  the  weather  would  be  more  temperate,  he 
should  be  glad  to  see  both  the  commodore  himself, 
and  the  English  captain  of  the  other  ship  tliat 
was  with  him.  As  Mr.  Anson  knew  that  an 
express  had  been  despatched  to  the  court  at  Pekin, 
with  an  account  of  the  Centurion  and  her  prize 
being  arrived  in  the  river  of  Canton,  he  had  no 
doubt  but  the  principal  motive  for  putting  off 
this  visit  was,  that  the  regency  at  Canton  might 
gain  time  to  receive  the  emperor's  instructions, 
about  their  behaviour  in  this  unusual  affair. 

When  the  mandarins  liad  delivered  their 
message,  they  began  to  talk  to  the  commodore 
about  the  duties  to  be  paid  by  his  ships  ;  but  he 
immediately  told  them,  that  he  would  never  submit 
to  any  demand  of  that  kind  ;  tluit  as  he  neither 
brought  any  merchandise  thither,  nor  intended  to 
carry  any  away,  he  could  not  he  reasonably  deemed 
to  be  within  the  meaning  of  the  emperor's  orders, 
which  were  doubtless  calculated  for  trading  vessels 
only  ;  adding,  that  no  duties  were  ever  demanded 
of  men-of-war,  by  tuitions  accustomed  to  their 
reception,  and  that  his  master's  orders  expressly 
forbade  him  from  paying  any  acknowledgment  for 
his  ships  anchoring  in  any  port  whatever. 

The  mandarins  being  thus  cut  short  on  the 
subject  of  the  duty,  they  said  they  had  another 
matter  to  mention,  which  was  the  only  remaining 
one  they  hail  in  charge  ;  this  was  a  request  to 
the  commodore,  tliat  he  would  release  the  pri- 
soners he  had  taken  on  board  the  galleon  ;  for  that 
the  viceroy  of  Canton  apprehended  the  einfieror, 
his  master,  might  be  displeased,  if  he  should  be 
informed,  that  persons,  who  were  his  allies,  and 
carried  on  a  great  commerce  with  his  subjects, 
were  under  confinement  in  his  dominions.  Mr. 
Anson  was  himself  extremely  desirous  to  get  rid 
of  the  Spaniards,  having,  on  his  first  arrival,  sent 
about  a  hundred  of  them  to  Macao,  and  those 
who  remained,  which  were  near  four  hundred 
more,  were  on  many  accounts,  a  great  incum- 
brance to  him.  However,  to  inhanee  the  favour, 
lie  at  first  raised  some  difficulties  ;  but  ]>ennitting 
himself  to  be  prevailed  on,  he  at  last  told  the 
mandarins,  that  to  show  his  readiness  to  oblige 
the  viceroy,  he  would  release  the  prisoners, 
whenever  they,  the  Chinese,  would  send  l>oats  to 
fetch  them  off.  This  matter  being  thus  adjusted, 
the  mandarins  departed  ;  and,  on  the  28th  of 
Julp,  two  Chinese  junks  were  sent  from  Canton, 
to  take  on  board  the  prisoners,  and  to  carry  them 
to  Macao.  And  the  commodore,  agreeably  to  his 
promise,  dismissed  them  all,  and  ordered  his 
purser  to  send  with  them  eight  days'  provision  for 
their  subsistence,  during  their  Bailing  down  the 
river ;  this  being  despatched,  the  Centurion  and 


her  prize  came  to  her  moorings,  about  the 

bar,  where  they  proposed  to  continue  till  the 

monsoon  shifted. 

Though  the  ships,  in  consequence  of  the  vice- 
roy's permit,  found  no  difficulty  in  purchasing 
provisions  for  their  daily  consumption,  yet  it  wai 
impossible  for  the  commodore  to  proceed  to  Eng- 
land, witlKiut  laying  in  a  large  quantity  both  of 
provisions  and  stores  for  his  use,  during  the 
voyage :  the  procuring  this  supply  was  attended 
with  much  embarrassment ;  for  there  were  people 
at  Canton  who  had  undertaken  to  furnish  hna 
with  biscuit,  and  whatever  else  he  wanted  ;  and 
his  linguist,  towards  the  middle  of  September, 
had  assured  him,  from  day  to  day,  that  all  was 
ready,  and  would  be  sent  on  board  him  imme- 
diately. But  a  fortnight  being  elapsed,  and  nothing 
being  brought,  the  commodore  sent  to  Canton  to 
inquire  more  particularly  into  the  reasons  of  Una 
disappointment :  and  he  had  soon  the  vexation  to 
be  informed,  that  the  whole  was  an  illusion  ;  that 
no  order  had  been  procured  from  the  viceroy,  to 
furnish  him  with  his  sea-stores,  as  had  been  pre- 
tended ;  that  there  was  no  biscuit  baked,  nor  any 
one  of  the  articles  in  readiness,  which  had  been 
promised  him  ;  nor  did  it  appear,  that  the  con- 
tractors had  taken  the  least  step  to  comply  with 
their  agreement.  This  was  most  disagreeable 
news,  and  made  it  suspected,  tliat  the  furnishing 
the  Centurion  for  her  return  to  Great  Britain 
might  prove  a  more  troublesome  matter  than  had 
been  hitherto  imagined  ;  especially,  too,  as  the 
month  of  September  was  nearly  elapsed,  without 
Mr.  Anson's  having  received  any  message  from 
the  viceroy  of  Canton. 

And  here  perhaps  it  might  be  expected  that 
some  satisfactory  account  should  be  given  of  the 
motives  of  the  Chinese  for  this  faithless  procedure. 
But  as  1  have  already,  in  a  former  chapter,  made 
some  kind  of  conjectures  about  a  similar  event,  I 
shall  not  repeat  them  again  in  this  place,  but  shall 
observe,  that  after  all,  it  may  perhaps  be  im- 
possible for  a  European,  ignorant  of  the  customs 
and  manners  of  that  nation,  to  be  fully  apprised 
of  the  real  incitements  to  this  behaviour.  Indeed, 
thus  much  may  undoubtedly  be  asserted,  that  in 
artifice,  falsehood,  and  an  attachment  to  all  kinds 
of  lucre,  many  of  the  Chinese  are  difficult  to  be 
paralleled  by  any  other  people;  but  then  the 
combination  of  these  talents,  and  the  manner  in 
which  they  arc  applied  in  particular  emergencies, 
are  often  bevond  the  reach  of  a  foreigner's  pene- 
tration ;  so  that  though  it  may  be  safely  concluded, 
that  the  Chinese  had  some  interest  in  thus  amusing 
the  commodore,  vet  it  may  not  bo  easy  to  assign 
the  individual  views  by  which  they  were  influ- 
enced. And  that  I  may  not  be  thought  too  severe 
in  ascribing  to  this  nation  a  fraudulent  and  selfish 
turn  of  temper,  so  contradictory  to  the  character 
given  of  them  in  the  legendary  accounts  of  the 
Roman  missionaries,  1  sliall  here  mention  an  ex- 
traordinary transaction  or  two,  which  I  hope  will 
be  some  kind  of  confirmation  of  what  I  have 
advanced. 

When  the  commodore  lay  first  at  Macao,  one 
of  his  officers,  who  had  been  extremely  ill,  desired 
leave  of  him  to  go  on  shore  every  day  on  a  neigh- 
bouring island,  imagining  tliat  a  walk  upon  the 
land  would  contribute  greatly  to  the  restoring  of 
his  health  :  the  commodore  would  have  dissuaded 
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sporting  the  tricks  of  the  Chinese,  but  the 
continuing  importunate,  in  the  end  the 
is  ordered  to  cany  him.  The  first  day  he 
t  on  shore  he  took  his  exercise,  and  re- 
without  receiving  any  molestation,  or  even 
iny  of  the  inhabitants ;  but  the  second  day, 
i  assaulted,  soon  after  his  arrival,  by  a 
lumber  of  Chinese  who  had  been  hoeing 
the  neighbourhood,  and  who  beat  him  so 
y  with  the  handles  of  their  hoes,  that  they 
id  him  on  the  ground  incapable  of  resist- 
ifter  which  they  robbed  him,  taking  from 
i  sword,  the  hilt  of  which  was  silver,  his 

his  watch,  gold-headed  cane,  snuff-box, 
mttons  and  hat,  with  several  other  trinkets: 
mean  time  the  boat's  crew,  who  were  at 
ttle  distance,  and  had  no  arms  of  any  kind 
tern,  were  incapable  of  giving  him  any 
ice ;  till  at  last  one  of  them  flew  on  the 
rho  had  the  sword  in  his  possession,  and 
g  it  out  of  his  hands  drew  it,  and  with  it 
sparing  to  fall  on  the  Chinese,  some  of 
le  could  not  have  failed  of  killing  ;  but  the 
perceiving  what  he  was  about,  immediately 
i  him  to  desist,  thinking  it  more  prudent 
lit  to  the  present  violence,  than  to  embroil 
imodore  in  an  inextricable  squabble  with 
inese  government,  by  the  death  of  their 
■  ;  which  calmness  in  this  gentleman  was 
re  meritorious,  as  he  was  known  to  be  a 
of  an  uncommon  spirit,  and  of  a  somewhat 
emper:  by  this  means  the  Chinese  reco- 
Jie  possession  of  the  sword,  which  they 
xrceived  was  prohibited  to  be  made  use  of 

them,  and  carried  off  their  whole  booty 
sted.  No  sooner  were  they  gone,  than  a 
i  on  horseback,  very  well  dressed,  and  who 

>  air  and  appearance  of  a  gentleman,  came 

>  the  shore,  and,  as  far  as  could  be  under- 
r  his  signs,  seemed  to  censure  the  conduct 
oontrymen,  and  to  commiserate  the  officer, 
ooderfully  officious  to  assist  in  getting  him 
nd  the  boat :  but  notwithstanding  this  be- 
',  it  was  shrewdly  suspected  that  he  was 
mplice  in  the  theft,  and  time  fully  evinced 
ice  of  those  suspicions. 

a  the  boat  returned  on  board,  and  reported 
ad  passed  to  the  commodore,  he  imme- 
complained  of  it  to  the  mandarin,  who 
d  to  see  his  ship  supplied ;  but  the  man- 
oolly  replied,  that  the  boat  ought  not  to 
me  on  shore,  promising,  however,  that  if 
eves  could  be  found  out,  they  should  be 
d ;  though  it  appeared  plain  enough,  by 
nner  of  answering,  that  he  would  never 
mself  any  trouble  in  searching  them  out. 
a*,  a  considerable  time  afterwards,  when 
hinese  boats  were  selling  provisions  to  the 
on,  the  person  who  had  wrested  the  sword 
is  Chinese  came  with  great  eagerness  to 
mnodore,  to  assure  him  that  one  of  the 
d  thieves  was  then  in  a  provision-boat 
de  the  ship;  and  the  officer,  who  had 
tbbed,  viewing  the  fellow  on  this  report, 
1  remembering  his  face,  orders  were  im- 
ly  given  to  seize  him ;  and  he  was  accor- 
tecured  on  board  the  ship,  where  strange 
ries  were  now  made. 

thief,  on  his  being  first  apprehended,  ex- 
so  much  fright  in  his  countenance,  that  it 


was  feared  he  would  have  died  upon  the  spot ;  the 
mandarin  too,  who  attended  the  ship,  had  visibly 
no  small  share  of  concern  on  the  occasion.  Indeed 
he  had  reason  enough  to  be  alarmed,  since  it  was 
soon  evinced  that  he  had  been  privy  to  the  whole 
robbery ;  for  the  commodore  declaring  that  he 
would  not  deliver  up  the  thief,  but  would  himself 
order  him  to  be  shot,  the  mandarin  immediately 
put  off  the  magisterial  air,  with  which  he  had  at 
first  pretended  to  demand  him,  and  begged  his 
release  in  the  most  abject  manner  :  and  the  com- 
modore appearing  inflexible,  there  came  on  board, 
in  less  than  two  hours'  time,  five  or  six  of  the 
neighbouring  mandarins,  who  all  joined  in  the 
same  intreaty,  and,  with  a  view  of  facilitating  their 
suit,  offered  a  large  sum  of  money  for  the  fellow's 
liberty.  Whilst  they  were  thus  soliciting,  it  was 
discovered  that  the  mandarin  who  was  the  most 
active  amongst  them,  and  who  seemed  to  be  most 
interested  in  the  event,  was  the  very  gentleman 
who  came  to  the  officer,  just  after  the  robbery, 
and  who  pretended  to  be  so  much  displeased  with 
the  villany  of  his  countrymen.  And,  on  further 
inquiry  it  was  found  that  he  was  the  mandarin  of 
the  island  ;  and  that  he  had,  by  the  authority  of 
his  office,  ordered  the  peasants  to  commit  that 
infamous  action.  And  it  seemed,  as  far  as  could 
be  collected  from  the  broken  hints  which  were 
casually  thrown  out,  that  he  and  his  brethren,  who 
were  all  privy  to  the  transaction,  were  terrified 
with  the  fear  of  being  called  before  the  tribunal  at 
Canton,  where  the  first  article  of  their  punishment 
would  be  the  stripping  them  of  all  they  were  worth  J 
though  their  judges  (however  fond  of  inflicting  a 
chastisement  so  lucrative  to  themselves)  were  per- 
haps of  as  tainted  a  complexion  as  the  delinquents. 
Mr.  Anson  was  not  displeased  to  have  caught  the 
Chinese  in  this  dilemma  ;  and  he  entertained  him- 
self for  some  time  with  their  perplexity,  rejecting 
their  money  with  scorn,  appearing  inexorable  to 
their  prayers,  and  giving  out  that  the  thief  should 
certainly  be  shot ;  but  as  he  then  foresaw  that  he 
should  be  forced  to  take  shelter  in  their  ports  a 
second  time,  when  the  influence  he  might  hereby 
acquire  over  the  magistrates  would  be  of  great 
service  to  him,  he  at  length  permitted  himself  to 
be  persuaded,  and  as  a  favour  released  his  prisoner, 
but  not  till  the  mandarin  had  collected  and  returned 
all  that  had  been  stolen  from  the  officer,  even  to 
the  minutest  trifle. 

But  notwithstanding  this  instance  of  the  good 
intelligence  between  the  magistrates  and  criminals, 
the  strong  addiction  of  the  Chinese  to  lucre  often 
prompts  them  to  break  through  this  awful  con- 
federacy, and  puts  them  on  defrauding  the  autho- 
rity that  protects  them  of  its  proper  quota  of  the 
pillage.  For  not  long  after  the  above-mentioned 
transaction  (the  former  mandarin,  attendant  on 
the  ship,  being,  in  the  meantime,  relieved  by  an- 
other), the  commodore  lost  a  topmast  from  his 
stern,  which,  after  the  most  diligent  inquiry,  could 
not  be  traced  :  and  as  it  was  not  his  own,  but  had 
been  borrowed  at  Macao  to  heave  down  by,  and 
was  not  to  be  replaced  in  that  part  of  the  world, 
he  was  extremely  desirous  to  recover  it,  and  pub- 
lished a  considerable  reward  to  any  who  would 
bring  it  him  again.  There  were  suspicions  from 
the  first  of  its  being  stolen,  which  made  him  con- 
clude a  reward  was  the  likeliest  method  of  getting 
it  back  :  accordingly,  soon  after,  the  mandarin  toll 
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him  that  some  of  his,  the  mandarin's,  people  Imd 
found  the  topmast,  desiring  the  commodore  to  send 
his  boat*  to  fetch  it,  which  ticing  done,  the  man- 
darin's people  received  the  promised  reward  ;  hut 
the  commodore  told  the  mandarin  that  he  would 
make  him  a  present  ljesides  for  the  care  lie  liad 
taken  in  directing  it  to  be  searched  for  ;  and  ac- 
cordingly Mr.  Alison  gave  a  sum  of  money  to  his 
linguist,  to  be  delivered  to  the  mandarin  ;  hut  the 
linguist  knowing  that  the  people  had  been  paid, 
and  ignorant  that  a  further  present  had  been  pro- 
mised, kept  the  money  himself:  however,  the 
mandarin  fully  confiding  in  Mr.  Anson's  word,  and 
suspecting  the  linguist,  he  took  occasion,  one  morn- 
ing, to  admire  the  size  of  tlie  Centurion's  masts, 
and  theuce,  on  a  pretended  sudden  recollection, 
he  made  a  digression  to  the  topmast  which  had 
been  lost,  and  asked  Mr.  Anson  if  lie  had  not  got 
it  again.  Mr.  Anson  presently  jierceived  the  bent 
of  this  conversation,  and  inquired  of  him  if  he  had 
not  received  the  money  from  the  linguist,  and 
finding  he  had  not,  he  offered  to  pay  it  him  u]kih 
the  spot.  Hut  this  the  mandarin  refused,  having 
now  somewhat  more  in  view  than  the  sum  which 
had  been  detained:  lor  the  next  day  the  linguist  was 
seized,  and  was  doubtless  mulcted  of  all  he  had 
gotten  in  the  commodore's  service,  which  wum  sup- 
posed to  1k»  little  less  than  two  thousand  dollars  ; 
he  was  besides  so  severe! v  lwistinadoed  with  the 

• 

bamboo,  tliat  it  was  with  difficulty  he  escaped  with 
his  life  ;  and  when  he  was  upbraided  by  tin*  com- 
modore (to  whom  he  afterwards  came  tagging) 
with  his  folly,  in  risking  all  he  had  suffered  for 
fifty  dollars,  (the  present  intended  for  the  man- 
darin) he  had  no  other  excuse  to  make  than  the 
strong  bias  of  his  nation  to  dishonesty ;  replying, 
in  his  broken  jargon,  ••  Chinese  man  rent  t/reat 
rof?Hc  truly,  but  harefathutn,  no  can  help.'' 

It  were  endless  to  recount  all  the  artifices,  ex- 
tortions, and  frauds  which  were  practised  on  the 
commodore  ami  his  people,  by  this  interested  race. 
The  method  of  buying  all  things  in  China  licinghy 
weight,  the  tricks  made  use  of  by  the  Chinese  to 
increase  the  weight  of  the  provision  they  hold  to 
the  Centurion,  were  almost  incredible.  ( »ne  time 
a  large  quantity  of  fowls  ami  ducks  being  bought 
for  the  ship's  use,  the  greatest  part  of  them  pre- 
sently died.  This  alarmed  the  ]»coplc  on  hoard 
with  the  apprehension  that  they  had  licen  killed 
by  poison  ;  but  on  examination  it  appeared  that  it 
was  only  owing  to  their  l>eing  crammed  with  ston<  s 
and  gravel  to  increase  their  weight,  the  quantity 
thus  forced  into  most  of  the  ducks  lieing  found  to 
amount  to  ten  ounces  in  each.  The  hogs  too,  which 
were  taught  ready  killed  of  the  Chinese  butchers, 
had  water  injected  into  them  for  the  same  pur- 
pose ;  so  that  a  carcass,  hung  up  all  night  for  the 
water  to  drain  from  it,  has  lost  above  a  stone  of 
its  weight  ;  and  when,  to  avoid  this  cheat,  the  hogs 
wen;  bought  alive,  it  was  found  that  the  Chinese 
gave  them  salt  to  increase?  their  thirst,  and  having 
by  this  means  excited  them  to  drink  great  quanti- 
ties of  water,  they  then  took  measures  to  prevent 
them  from  discharging  it  again  by  urine,  and  sold 
the  tortured  animals  in  this  inflated  state.  When 
the  commodore  first  pnt  to  sea  from  Macao,  they 
practised  an  artifice  of  another  kind  ;  for  as  the 
Chinese  never  object  to  the  eating  of  any  food  that 
dies  of  itself,  they  took  care,  by  some  secret  prac- 
tices, that  great  part  of  his  live  sea-store  should 
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die  in  a  short  time  after  it  was  pat  on 
hoping  to  make  a  second  profit  of  the  dead  n 
which  they  expected  would  be  thrown  over! 
and  two-thirds  of  the  hogs  dying  before  tl 
turion  was  out  of  sight  of  land,  many  of  tl 
nose  boats  followed  her  only  to  pick  up  the  e 
These  instances  may  serve  aa  a  specimen 
manners  of  this  celebrated  nation,  which  i 
recommended  to  the  rest  of  the  world  aa  a  ] 
of  all  kinds  of  laudable  qualities.    But  to  I 

The  commodore,  towards  the  end  of  Sept 
having  found  out  (as  lias  been  said)  that  ton 
had  contracted  to  supply  him  with  sea-pro 
and  stores  liad  deceived  lrim,  and  that  the  ' 
had  not  sent  to  him  according  to  his  pron 
saw  it  would  be  inqiotwible  for  him  to  am 
the  embarrassment  he  was  under  witlrout 
himself  to  Canton,  and  visiting  ihe  vicero; 
therefore,  on  the  27th  of  Septemler,  he 
message  to  the  mandarin  wlio  attended  tb 
turion,  to  inform  hiin  that  he,  the  conn 
intended,  on  the  first  of  October,  to  proceed 
boat  to  Canton  ;  adding,  that  the  day  after 
there,  he  should  notify  his  arrival  to  the  v 
and  should  desire  him  to  fix  a  time  for  his  am 
to  which  the  mandarin  returned  no  other  I 
than  that  be  would  acquaint  the  viceroy  w 
commodore's  intentions.  In  the  meanti 
things  were  prepared  for  this  ex]  sedition  ;  i 
boat's  crew  in  particular,  which  Mr.  Anso 
posed  to  take  with  him,  were  clothed  in  a  0 
dress,  resembling  that  of  the  watermen 
Thames ;  they  were  in  numlier  eighteen 
coxswain  ;  they  had  scarlet  jackets  and  bl 
waistcoats,  the  whole  trimmed  with  silver  b 
and  with  silver  tadgct*  on  their  jackets  an< 
Ah  it  whs  apprehended,  and  even  asserted,  t 
payment  of  the  customary  duties  for  the  Cei 
and  her  prize,  would  ho  demanded  1)}-  the  r 
of  Canton,  and  would  l>o  insisted  on  previ 
the  granting  a  permission  for  victualling  tl 
for  her  future  voyage  ;  the  commodore,  w 
resolved  never  to  establish  so  dishonourable 
cedent,  took  all  possible  precaution  to  prev< 
Chinese  from  facilitating  the  success  of  th 
reasonable  pretensions  by  having  him  ii 
]Kiwer  at  Canton  :  and  therefore,  for  the  s 
of  his  ship,  and  the  great  treasure  on  boa 
he  ap)M)inted  his  first  lieutenant.  Mr.  Brett 
captain  of  the  Centurion  under  him,  givii 
proper  instructions  fur  his  conduct  ;  direetu 
particularly,  if  he,  the  commodore,  should 
tained  at  Canton  on  account  of  the  duties 
puto,  to  take  out  the  men  from  the  Cent 
prize,  and  to  destroy  her  ;  and  then  to  I 
down  the  river  through  the  Boeea  Tign 
the  Centurion  alone,  and  to  remain  with© 
ontraitco  till  he  received  further  orders  tn 
Anson. 

Those  necessary  steps  lx'ing  taken,  whic 
not  unknown  to  the  Chinese,  it  should  see 
their  deliberations  wen*  in  some  sort  embaj 
thereby.  It  is  reasonable  to  imagine  thi 
were  in  goiH'ral  very  desirous  of  getting  thi 
to  ho  paid  them  ;  not  perhaps  solely  in  co 
at  ion  of  the  amount  of  those  dues,  but  to  k 
their  reputation  for  address  and  subtlety, 
avoid  the  imputation  of  receding  from  clfl 
which  they  had  already  so  frequently  h 
However,  as  they  now  foresaw  tliat  they  i 
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ibod  of  succeeding  than  by  violence,  and 
a  against  this  the  commodore  was  pre- 
tty were  at  last  disposed,  I  conceive,  to 
fair  drop,  rather  than  entangle  themselves 
fle  measure,  which  they  found  would  only 
hem  to  the  risk  of  baring  the  whole 
Hi  of  their  port  destroyed,  without  any 
gospect  of' gaining  their  favourite  point 

rer,  though  there  is  reason  to  imagine  that 
re  their  thoughts  at  that  time,  yet  they 
t  depart  at  once  from  the  evasive  conduct 
they  had  hitherto  adhered.  For  when 
modorc,  on  the  morning  of  the  first  of 
was  preparing  to  set  out  for  Canton,  his 
came  to  him  from  the  mandarin  who 
his  ship,  to  tell  him  that  a  letter  had  been 
from  the  viceroy  of  Canton,  desiring  the 
ire  to  put  off  his  going  thither  for  two  or 
f%  :  but  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day 
linguist  came  on  board,  who,  with  much 
fright,  told  Mr.  Anson  that  the  viceroy 
wted  him  up  that  day,  that  the  council 
mUed,  and  the  troops  had  been  under 
receive  him  ;  and  that  the  viceroy  was 
ffended  at  the  disappointment,  and  had 
commodore's  linguist  to  prison  chained, 
g  that  the  whole  had  been  owing  to  the 
i  negligence.  This  plausible  tale  gave  the 
jregreat  concern,  and  made  him  apprehend 
re  was  some  treachery  designed  him, 
>  could  not  yet  fathom  ;  and  though  it 
da  appeared  that  the  whole  was  a  fiction, 
article  of  it  having  the  least  foundation, 
reasons  best  known  to  themselves)  this 
I  was  so  well  supported  by  the  artifices  of 
ese  merchants  at  Canton,  that,  three  days 
is,  the  commodore  received  a  letter  signed 
»  supercargoes  of  the  English  ships  then 
bee,  expressing  their  great  uneasiness  at 
happened,  and  intimating  their  fears  that 
ah  would  be  offered  to  his  boat  if  he  came 
efore  the  viceroy  was  fnlly  satisfied  about 
ike.  To  this  letter  Mr.  Anson  replied, 
id  not  believe  there  had  been  any  mistake; 
persuaded  it  was  a  forgery  of  the  Chinese 
it  his  visiting  the  viceroy  ;  that  therefore 
certainly  come  up  to  Canton  on  the  13th 
er,  confident  that  the  Chinese  would  not 
fler  him  an  insult,  as  well  knowing  it  would 
rly  returned. 

i  13th  of  October,  the  commodore  con- 
rm  to  his  resolution,  all  the  supercargoes 
tgiish,  Danish,  and  Swedish  ships  came  on 
b  Centurion,  to  accompany  him  to  Canton, 
i  place  he  set  out  in  his  barge  the  same 
nded  by  his  own  boats,  and  by  those  of 
ng  ships,  which  on  this  occasion  came  to 
retinue  ;  and  as  he  passed  by  Wampo, 
•  European  vessels  lay,  ho  was  saluted  by 
em  but.  the  French,  and  in  the  evening 
d  safely  at  Canton.  His  reception  at  that 
the  most  material  transactions  from  hence- 
till  his  arrival  in  Great  Britain,  shall  be 
ct  of  the  ensuing  chapter. 


CHAPTER  X. 

Proceeding*  at  the  city  of  Canton,  and  the  return  of  the 
Centurion  f  England. 

When  the  commodore  arrived  at  Canton  he 
was  visited  by  the  principal  Chinese  merchants, 
who  affected  to  appear  very  mueh  pleased  that  he 
had  met  with  no  obstruction  in  getting  thither, 
and  who  thence  pretended  to  conclude,  that  the 
viceroy  was  satisfied  about  the  former  mistake, 
the  reality  of  which  they  still  insisted  on  ;  they 
added,  that  as  soon  as  the  viceroy  should  be  in- 
formed that  Mr.  Anson  was  at  Canton,  (which 
they  promised  should  be  done  the  next  morning) 
they  were  persuaded  a  day  would  be  immediately 
appointed  for  the  visit,  which  was  the  prin- 
cipal business  that  had  brought  the  commodore 
thither. 

The  next  day  the  merchants  returned  to  Mr. 
Anson,  and  told  him,  that  the  viceroy  was  then  so 
folly  employed  in  preparing  his  despatches  for 
Pckin,  that  there  was  no  getting  admittance  to 
him  for  some  days ;  but  that  they  had  engaged 
one  of  the  officers  of  his  court  to  give  them  infor- 
mation, as  soon  as  he  should  be  at  leisure,  when 
they  proposed  to  notify  Mr.  Anson's  arrival,  and 
to  endeavour  to  fix  the  day  of  audience.  The 
commodore  was  by  this  time  too  well  acquainted 
with  their  artifices,  not  to  perceive  that  this  was 
a  falsehood ;  and  had  he  consulted  only  his  own 
judgment,  ho  would  have  applied  directly  to  the 
viceroy  by  other  hands :  but  the  Chinese  mer- 
chants had  so  far  prepossessed  the  supercargoes 
of  our  ships  with  chimerical  fears,  that  they  (the 
supercargoes)  were  extremely  apprehensive  of 
being  embroiled  with  the  government,  and  of 
suffering  in  their  interest,  if  those  measures  were 
taken,  which  appeared  to  Mr.  Anson  at  that  time 
to  be  the  most  prudential :  and  therefore,  lest 
the  malice  and  double-dealing  of  the  Chinese 
might  liave  given  rise  to  some  sinister  incident, 
which  would  be  afterwards  laid  at  his  door,  he 
resolved  to  continue  passive,  as  long  as  it  should 
appear  that  he  lost  no  time,  by  thus  suspending 
his  own  opinion.  With  this  view,  he  promised  not 
to  take  any  immediate  step  himself  for  getting 
admittance  to  the  viceroy,  provided  the  Chinese, 
with  whom  he  contracted  for  provisions,  would 
let  him  see  that  his  bread  was  baked,  his  meat 
salted,  and  his  stores  prepared  with  the  utmost 
despatch ;  but  if  by  the  time  when  all  was  in 
readiness  to  be  shipped  off,  (which  it  was  sup- 
posed would  be  in  about  forty  days)  the  merchants 
should  not  have  procured  the  viceroy's  permission, 
then  the  commodore  proposed  to  apply  for  it  him- 
self. These  were  the  terms  Mr.  Anson  thought 
proper  to  offer,  to  quiet  the  uneasiness  of  the 
supercargoes  ;  and  notwithstanding  the  apparent 
equity  of  the  conditions,  many  difficulties  and 
objections  were  urged  ;  nor  would  the  Chinese 
agree  to  them,  till  the  commodore  had  consented 
to  pay  for  every  article  he  bespoke  before  it  was 
put  in  hand.  However,  at  last  the  contract  being 
passed,  it  was  some  satisfaction  to  the  commodore 
to  be  certain  that  his  preparations  were  now  going 
on,  and  being  himself  on  the  spot,  he  took  care  to 
hasten  them  as  much  as  possible. 

During  this  interval,  in  which  the  stores  and 
provisions  were  getting  ready,  the  merchants  con- 
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tinually  entertained  Mr.  Anson  with  accounts  of 
their  various  endeavours  to  get  a  license  from 
the  viceroy,  and  their  frequent  disap]K>intments  ; 
which  to  him  was  now  a  matter  of  amusement,  as 
he  was  fully  satisfied  there  was  not  one  word  of 
truth  in  any  thing  they  said.  But  when  all  was 
completed,  and  wanted  only  to  be  shipped,  which 
was  about  the  24th  of  November,  at  which  time 
too  the  N.E.  monsoon  was  set  in,  he  then  resolved 
to  apply  himself  to  the  viceroy  to  demand  an 
audience,  as  he  was  persuaded  that,  without  this 
ceremony,  the  procuring  a  permission  to  send  his 
stores  on  board  would  meet  with  great  difficulty. 
On  the  24th  of  November,  therefore,  Mr.  Anson 
sent  one  of  his  officers  to  the  mandarin,  who 
commanded  the  guard  of  the  principal  gate  of  the 
city  of  Canton,  with  a  letter  directed  to  the  vice- 
roy. When  this  letter  was  delivered  to  the  man- 
darin, he  received  the  officer  who  brought  it  very 
civilly,  ami  took  down  the  contents  of  it  in  Chinese, 
and  promised  that  the  viceroy  should  be  imme- 
diately acquainted  with  it ;  but  told  the  officer,  it 
was  not  necessary  for  him  to  wait  for  an  answer, 
because  a  message  would  be  sent  to  the  commo- 
dore himself. 

On  this  occasion  Mr.  Anson  had  been  under 
great  difficulties  about  a  proper  interpreter  to 
send  with  his  officer,  as  he  was  well  aware  that 
none  uf  the  Chinese,  usually  employed  as  lin- 
guists, could  be  relied  on :  but  he  at  lai»t  prevailed 
with  Mr.  Flint,  an  English  gentleman  belonging 
to  the  factory,  who  spoke  Chinese  perfectly  well, 
to  accompany  his  officer.  This  person,  who  upon 
this  occasion  and  many  others  was  of  singular 
service  to  the  commodore,  had  been  left  at  Canton 
when  a  youth,  by  the  late  Captain  Rigby.  The 
leaving  him  there  to  learn  the  Chinese  language 
was  a  step  taken  by  that  captain,  merely  from  his 
own  persuasion  uf  the  great  advantages  which  the 
East  India  Company  might  one  day  receive  from 
an  English  interpreter ;  and  though  the  utility  of 
this  measure  has  greatly  exceeded  all  tliat  was 
exj>ectcd  from  it,  yet  I  have  not  heard  tliat  it  has 
been  to  this  day  imitated:  but  we  imprudently 
choose  (except  in  this  single  instance)  to  carry  on 
the  vast  transactions  of  the  port  of  Canton,  either 
by  the  ridiculous  jargon  of  broken  English  which 
some  few  of  the  Chinese  liave  learnt,  or  by  the  sus- 
pected interpretation  of  the  linguists  of  other  nations. 

Two  days  after  the  sending  the  above-mentioned 
letter,  a  fire  broke  out  in  the  suburbs  of  Canton. 
On  the  first  alarm,  Mr.  Anson  went  thither  with 
his  officers,  and  his  boat's  crew,  to  assist  the 
Chinese.  When  he  came  there,  he  found  that  it 
had  l>cgun  in  a  sailor's  shed,  and  that  by  the 
slightness  of  tho  buildings,  and  the  awkwardness 
of  the  Chinese,  it  was  getting  head  apace :  but  he 
perceived,  that  by  pulling  down  some  of  tho  adja- 
cent sheds  it  might  easily  l>e  extinguished;  and 
particularly  observing  tliat  it  was  running  along  a 
wooden  cornice,  which  would  soon  communicate 
it  to  a  great  distance,  he  ordered  his  people  to 
begin  with  tearing  away  that  cornice;  this  was 
presently  attempted,  and  would  have  been  soon 
executed;  but,  in  the  mean  time,  he  was  told, 
that,  as  there  was  no  mandarin  there  to  direct 
what  was  to  be  done,  the  Chinese  would  make 
him,  the  commodore,  answerable  for  whatever 
should  be  pulled  down  by  his  orders.  On  this  his 
people  desisted ;  and  he  sent  them  to  the  English 


factory,  to  assist  in  securing  the  Comi 
and  effects,  as  it  was  easy  to  foresee  that  no  distance 
was  a  protection  against  the  rage  of  such  ft  fire, 
where  so  little  was  done  to  put  a  stop  to  it ;  for  all 
this  time  the  Chinese  contented  themselves  with 
viewing  it,  and  now  and  then  holding  one  of  their 
idols  near  it,  which  they  seemed  to  expect  should 
check  its  progress :  however,  at  last,  a  mandarin 
came  out  of  the  city,  attended  by  four  or  five  hun- 
dred firemen :  these  made  some  feeble  efforts  to 
pull  down  the  neighbouring  houses ;  but  by  this 
time  the  tire  had  greatly  extended  itself,  and  wis 
got  amongst  the  merchants'  warehouses ;  and  the 
Chinese  firemen,  wanting  both  skill  and  spirit, 
were  incapable  of  checking  its  violence ;  so  that 
its  fury  increased  upon  them,  and  it  was  feared 
the  whole  city  would  be  destroyed.  In  this  gene- 
ral confusion  the  viceroy  himself  came  thither. 
and  the  commodore  was  sent  to,  and  was  entreated 
to  afford  his  assistance,  being  told  that  he  might 
take  any  measures  he  should  think  most  prudent 
iu  the  present  emergency.  And  now  he  vent 
thither  a  second  time,  carrying  with  him  about 
forty  of  his  people ;  who,  upon  this  occasion,  ex- 
erted themselves  in  such  a  manner,  as  in  that 
country  was  altogether  without  example:  for  they 
were  rather  animated  tlian  deterred  by  the  flama 
and  falling  buildings  amongst  which  they  wrought; 
so  that  it  was  not  uncommon  to  see  the  most  for- 
ward of  them  tumble  to  the  ground  on  the  roofr, 
and  amidst  the  ruins  of  houses,  which  their  own 
efforts  brought  down  with  them.  By  their  boJdnesi 
and  activity  the  fire  was  soon  extinguished,  to  the 
amazement  of  the  Chinese;  and  the  buildlogi 
l>eing  all  on  one  floor,  and  the  materials  slight, 
the  seamen,  notwithstanding  their  daring  beha- 
viour, happily  cscai>cd  with  no  other  injuries  than 
some  considerable  bruises. 

The  fire,  though  at  last  thus  luckily  extinguish- 
ed, did  great  mischief  during  the  time  it  continued; 
for  it  consumed  a  hundred  shops  and  eleven  streeti 
full  of  warehouses,  so  that  the  damage  amounted 
to  an  immense  sum ;  and  one  of  the  Chinese 
merchant**,  well  known  to  the  English,  whoso 
name  was  Succoy,  was  supposed,  for  his  own  share, 
to  have  lost  near  two  hundred  thousand  ponndi 
sterling.  It  raged  indeed  with  unusual  violence,  ' 
for  in  many  of  the  warehouses  there  were  lane 
quantities  of  camphor  which  greatly  added  to  iti  , 
fur%-,  and  produced  a  column  of  exceeding  white 
flame,  which  shot  up  into  the  air  to  such  a  pro*  i 
digious  height,  that  the  flame  itself  was  plaudjr 
seen  on  board  the  Centurion,  though  she  WM 
thirty  miles  distant. 

Whilst  the  commodore  and  his  people  were 
labouring  at  tin;  fire,  and  the  terror  of  its  becom- 
ing general  still  possessed  the  whole  city,  sevenl 
of  the  most  considerable  Chinese  merchants  can* 
to  Mr.  Anson,  to  desire  that  he  would  let  each  of 
them  have  one  of  his  soldiers  (for  such  they  styled 
his  boat's  crew  from  the  uniformity  of  their  area) 
to  guard  their  warehouses  and  dwelling-hoaNti 
which,  from  the  known  dishonesty  of  the  populace, 
they  feared  would  be  pillaged  in  the  tumult  Mr. 
Anson  granted  them  this  request ;  and  all  the 
men  that  he  thus  furnished  to  the  Chinese  behaved 
greatly  to  the  satisfaction  of  their  employers,  who 
afterwards  highly  applauded  their  great  diligence 
and  fidelity. 

By  this  means,  the  resolution  of  the  English  at 
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>  and  their  trustiness,  and  punctuality  else* 
was  the  general  subject  of  conversation 

it  the  Chinese :  and  the  next  morning,  many 
principal  inhabitants  waited  on  the  commo- 
t>  thank  him  for  his  assistance ;  frankly 

to  him,  that  they  could  never  have  extin- 
l  the  fire  themselves,  and  that  he  had  saved 
ty  from  being  totally  consumed.  And  soon 
message  came  to  the  commodore  from  the 
',  appointing  the  30th  of  November  for  his 
» ;  which  sudden  resolution  of  the  viceroy, 
liter  that  had  been  so  long  agitated  in  vain, 
to  owing  to  the  signal  services  performed 

Anson  and  his  people  at  the  fire,  of  which 
eroy  himself  had  been  in  some  measure  an 

fixing  this  business  of  the  audience  was,  on 
Mints,  a  circumstance  which  Mr.  Anson  was 
rieased  with ;  as  he  was  satisfied  that  the 
b  government  would  not  have  determined 
int,  without  having  agreed  among  themselves 
9  up  their  pretensions  to  the  duties  they 
i,  and  to  grant  him  all  he  could  reasonably 
ir  aa  they  well  knew  the  commodore's  sen- 
i,  it  would  have  been  a  piece  of  imprudence, 
Daistent  with  the  refined  cunning  of  the 
e,  to  have  admitted  him  to  an  audience, 
•  have  contested  with  him.  And  therefore, 
limself  perfectly  easy  about  the  result  of  his 
e  made  all  necessary  preparations  against 
j ;  and  engaged  Mr.  Flint,  whom  I  have 
ned  before,  to  act,  as  interpreter  in  the 
mee ;  who,  in  this  affair,  as  in  all  others, 
ed  himself  much  to  the  commodore's  satis- 
;  repeating  with  great  boldness,  and  doubt- 
th  exactness,  all  that  was  given  in  charge,  a 
hich  no  Chinese  linguist  would  ever  have 
ned  with  any  tolerable  fidelity. 
en  o'clock  in  the  morning,  on  the  day  ap- 
1,  a  mandarin  came  to  the  commodore,  to 
.  know  that  the  viceroy  was  ready  to  receive 
m  which  the  commodore  and  his  retinue 
lately  set  out :  and  as  soon  as  he  entered 
ter  gate  of  the  city,  he  found  a  guard  of  two 
id  soldiers  drawn  up  ready  to  attend  him ; 
xmducted  him  to  the  great  parade  before 
nperor's  palace,  where  the  viceroy  then 
L  In  this  parade,  a  body  of  troops,  to  the 
r  of  ten  thousand,  were  drawn  up  under 
and  made  a  very  fine  appearance,  being 
them  new  clothed  for  this  ceremony: 
[r.  Anson  and  his  retinue  having  passed 
h  the  middle  of  them,  he  was  then  con- 
to  the  great  hall  of  audience,  where  he 
the  viceroy  seated  under  a  rich  canopy  in 
lperor's  chair  of  state,  with  all  his  council 
Marina  attending:  here  there  was  a  vacant 
wpared  for  the  commodore,  in  which  he  was 
on  his  arrival :  he  was  ranked  the  third  in 
from  the  viceroy,  where  being  above  him 
ke  head  of  the  law,  and  of  the  treasury,  who 
Chinese  government  take  place  of  all  mili- 
Beers.  When  the  commodore  was  seated, 
reased  himself  to  the  viceroy  by  his  inter- 
.and  began  with  reciting  the  various  methods 
formerly  taken  to  get  an  audience ;  adding, 

>  imputed  the  delays  he  had  met  with  to  the 
irity  of  those  he  had  employed,  and  that  he 
ereforeno  other  means  left,  than  to  send,  as 
I  done,  his  own  officer  with  a  letter  to  the 


gate.  On  the  mention  of  this  the  viceroy  stopped 
the  interpreter,  and  bade  him  assure  Mr.  Anson, 
that  the  first  knowledge  they  had  of  his  being  at 
Canton  was  from  that  letter.  Mr.  Anson  then 
proceeded,  and  told  him,  that  the  subjects  of  the 
king  of  Great  Britain  trading  to  China  had  com- 
plained to  him,  the  commodore,  of  the  vexatious 
impositions  both  of  the  merchants  and  inferior 
custom-house  officers,  to  which  they  were  fre- 
quently necessitated  to  submit,  by  reason  of  the 
difficulty  of  getting  access  to  the  mandarins,  who 
alone  could  grant  them  redress:  that  it  was  his 
(Mr.  Anson's)  duty,  as  an  officer  of  the  king  of 
Great  Britain,  to  lay  before  the  viceroy  these 
grievances  of  the  British  subjects,  which  he  hoped 
the  viceroy  would  take  into  consideration,  and 
would  give  orders,  that  for  the  future  there  should 
be  no  just  reason  for  complaint.  Here  Mr.  Anson 
paused,  and  waited  some  time  in  expectation 
of  an  answer ;  but  nothing  being  said,  he  asked 
his  interpreter,  if  he  was  certain  the  viceroy 
understood  what  he  had  urged;  the  interpreter 
told  him  he  was  certain  it  was  understood, 
but  he  believed  no  reply  would  be  made  to  it. 
Mr.  Anson  then  represented  to  the  viceroy  the 
case  of  the  ship  Hastingfield,  which,  having  been 
dismasted  on  the  coast  of  China,  had  arrived  in 
the  river  of  Canton  but  a  few  days  before.  The 
people  on  board  this  vessel  had  been  great  sufferers 
by  the  fire ;  the  captain  in  particular  had  all  his 
goods  burnt,  and  had  lost  besides,  in  the  confusion, 
a  chest  of  treasure  of  four  thousand  five  hundred 
tahel,  which  was  supposed  to  be  stolen  by  the 
Chinese  boat  men.  Mr.  Anson  therefore  desired 
that  the  captain  might  have  the  assistance  of  the 
government,  as  it  was  apprehended  the  money 
could  never  be  recovered  without  the  interposition 
of  the  mandarins.  And  to  this  request  the  vice- 
roy made  answer,  that  in  settling  the  emperor's 
customs  for  that  ship,  some  abatement  should  be 
made  in  consideration  of  her  losses. 

And  now  the  commodore  having  despatched  the 
business  with  which  the  officers  of  the  East-India 
Company  had  entrusted  him,  he  entered  on  his  own 
affairs;  acquainting  the  viceroy, that  the  proper 
season  was  now  set  in  for  returning  to  Europe,  and 
that  he  waited  only  for  a  license  to  ship  off  his 
provisions  and  stores,  which  were  all  ready ;  and 
that  as  soon  as  this  should  be  granted  him,  and 
he  should  have  gotten  his  necessaries  on  board,  he 
intended  to  leave  the  river  of  Canton,  and  to  make 
the  best  of  his  way  for  England.  The  viceroy 
replied  to  this  that  the  license  should  be  imme- 
diately issued,  and  that  everything  should  be 
ordered  on  board  the  following  day.  And  finding 
that  Mr.  Anson  had  nothing  farther  to  insist  on, 
the  viceroy  continued  the  conversation  for  some 
time,  acknowledging  in  very  civil  terms  how  much 
the  Chinese  were  obliged  to  him  for  his  signal  ser- 
vices at  the  fire,  and  owning  that  he  had  saved 
the  city  from  being  destroyed :  and  then  observing 
that  the  Centurion  had  been  a  good  while  on  their 
coast,  he  closed  his  discourse,  by  wishing  the 
commodore  a  good  voyage  to  Europe.  After 
which,  the  commodore,  thanking  him  for  his 
civility  and  assistance,  took  his  leave.1 

1  The  following  is  Anson's  own  account  of  these  proceed- 
ings :— «•  Finding  I  oould  not  obtain  the  provisions  and 
stores  to  enable  me  to  proceed  to  Europe,  I  was  under  the 
necessity  of  visiting  the  Vioe  King,  notwithstanding  the 
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A*  Boon  as  the  commodore  was  out  of  the  hall 
of  audience,  ho  was  much  pressed  to  go  into  a 
neighbouring  apartment,  where  there  was  an  en- 
tertainment provided  ;  hut  finding,  on  inquiry, 
that  the  viceroy  himself  was  not  to  be  present,  he 
declined  the  invitation,  ami  departed,  attended  in 
the  name  manner  an  at  his  arrival ;  only  at  his 
leaving  the  city  he  was  saluted  by  three  guns, 
which  are  as  many  as  in  that  country  are  ever 
fired  on  any  ceremony.  Thus  the  commodore,  to 
his  great  joy,  at  lust  finished  this  troublesome 
affair,  which,  for  the  preceding  four  months,  liad 
given  him  great  disquietude.  Indeed  he  was 
highly  pleased  with  procuring  a  license  for  the 
shipping  of  his  stores  and  pro  visions  :  for  thereby 
he  was  enabled  to  return  to  Great  Britain  with 
the  first  of  the  monsoon,  and  to  prevent  all  intel- 
ligence of  his  being  expected  :  but  this,  though  a 
very  imj>oi-tant  point,  was  not  the  circumstance 
which  gave  him  the  greatest  satisfaction  ;  for  lie 
was  more  particularly  attentive  to  the  authentic 
precedent  established  on  this  occasion,  by  which 
his  majesty's  ships  of  war  are  for  the  future 
exmnpted  from  all  demands  of  duty  in  any  of  the 
ports  of  China. 

In  pursuance*  of  the  promises  of  the  viceroy, 
the  provisions  were  begun  to  be  sent  on  board 
the  day  after  the  audience  ;  and,  four  days  after, 
the  commodore  embarked  at  Canton  for  the  Cen- 
turion ;  and,  on  the  7th  of  December,  the  Centurion 
and  her  prise  unmoored,  and  stood  down  the 
river,  passing  through  the  Bocca  Tigris  on  the 
10th.  And  on  this  occasion  I  must  olmerve.  that 
the  Chinese  had  taken  care  to  man  the  two  forts, 
on  each  side  of  that  passage,  with  as  many  men 
as  they  could  well  contain,  the  greatest  part  of 
them  armed  with  pikes  and  match-lock  muskets. 
These  garrisons  affected  to  show  themselves  as 
much  as  possible  to  the  sliips,  and  were  doubtless 
intended  to  induce  Mr.  Anson  to  think  more  re- 
verently than  he  had  hitherto  done  of  the  Chinese 
military  power :  for  this  purpose  they  wen*  equipped 
with  much  parade,  having  a  groat  number  of 
colours  exposed  to  view ;  and  on  the  castle  in 
particular  there  were  laid  considerable  heaps  of 
large  stones ;  and  a  soldier  of  unusual  size,  dressed 

European*  w»to  of  opinion  that  the  Kmpcnir's  duties 
would  \w  insintofl  upon,  and  that  my  refuMnx  to  pay  them 
would  uiiib.irr.iss  the  trade  of  the  Ka.*t  India  Company  : 
not  knowing  what  meant*  thry  might  nutkc  um>  of.  when 
they  had  mu  in  their  power,  1  gave  order*,  to  Captain 
Hrett,  whom  upon  this  occasion  1  had  appointed  captain 
under  me,  that,  if  he  found  me  detained,  liuwhould  destroy 
the  gnllcon  (nut  of  which  I  had  removed  all  the  treasure, 
amounting  to  one  million  throe  hundred  and  thirteen 
thousand  eight  hundred  ami  forty-three  pieces  of  eight, 
and  thirty  five  thousand  nix  hundred  and  eiirhty-two 
•uncos  of  virgin  hilver  and  plate)  and  proceed  with  the 
Centurion  without  the  river'*  mouth,  out  of  gun-ahnt  of 
the  twn  forts. 

"  Contrary  to  tho  general  opinion  of  the  Europeans,  the 
Vice-King  received  me  with  great  civility  and  politcnet*. 
having  ten  thnnmnd  soldier*  drawn  up,  and  hist  council  of 
Mandarins  attending  the  audience,  and  granted  me  every 
thing  I  dcnired.  I  hud  great  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
tuect-M  of  my  visit,  having  obtained  the  principal  point  I 
had  in  view,  which  was  establishing  a  precedent  upon 
record  that  the  Kmpcror'a  dutiea  and  mca*uragc  had  not 
hern  demanded  from  inc.  by  which  means  II in  Majcfrty'a 
ships  will  bo  under  no  difficulties  in  entering  into  any  of 
the  Emperor  of  China's  port*  for  the  future."— Anson's 
efHcUil  rrpirt. 


in  very  sightly  armour,  stalked  about  on  the 
parapet  with  a  battle-axe  in  his  hand,  endeavouring 
to  put  on  as  important  and  martial  an  air  as 
possible,  though  some  of  the  observers  on  board 
the  Centurion  shrewdly  suspected,  from  tho  ap- 
pearance of  his  armour,  that  instead  of  steel,  it 
was  composed  only  of  a  particular  kind  of  glitter- 
ing paper. 

The  Centurion  and  her  prize  being  now  withoat 
the  river  of  Canton,  and  consequently  upon  the 
point  of  leaving  the  Chinese  jurisdiction,  I  beg 
leave,  before  1  quit  all  mention  of  the  Chinese 
affairs,  to  subjoin  a  few  remarks  on  the  dispo- 
sition and  genius  of  that  extraordinary  people. 
And  though  it  may  be  supposed,  that  obeerratMos 
made  at  Canton  only,  a  place  situated  in  the 
corner  of  the  empire,  arc  very  imperfect  materials 
on  which  to  found  any  general  conclusions,  yet  as 
those  who  have  had  opportunities  of  ^Miming 
the  inner  parts  of  the  country,  have  been  evi- 
dently influenced  by  very  ridiculous  pirprmnrnwmii, 
and  :ts  the  transactions  of  Mr.  Anson  with  the 
regency  of  Canton  were  of  an  uncommon  nature, 
in  which  many  circumstances  occurred,  different 
perhaps  from  any  which  have  happened  before,  I 
liope  tho  following  reflections,  many  of  them  drawn 
from  these  incidents,  will  not  be  altogether  un- 
acceptable to  the  reader. 

That  the  Chinese  are  a  very  ingenious  and  in- 
dustrious people  in  sufficiently  evinced  from  the 
great  number  of  curious  manufactures  which  are 
established  amongst  them,  and  which  are  eagerhr 
sought  for  by  the  most  distant  nations  ;  but  though 
skill  in  the  handicraft  arts  seems  to  be  the  most 
important  qualification  of  this  people,  yet  their 
talents  therein  are  but  of  a  second-rate  kind  ;  for 
they  are  much  outdone  by  the  Japanese  in  those 
manufactures  which  are  common  to  both  countries; 
ami  they  are  in  numerous  instances  incapable  of 
rivalling  thu  mechanic  dexterity  of  the  Europeans. 
Indeed,  their  principal  excellence  seems  to  be 
imitation  ;  and  they  accordingly  labour  under  that 
poverty  of  genius  which  constantly  attends  all 
servile  imitators.  This  is  most  conspicuous  in 
works  which  require  great  truth  and  accuracy,  as 
in  clocks,  matches,  tire-anna,  &c,  for  in  all  these, 
though  they  can  copy  the  different  parts,  and  can 
form  souk*  resemblance  of  tho  whole,  yet  they 
never  could  arrive  at  such  a  justness  in  their  fabric 
iim  was  necessary  to  product*  tho  desired  effect. 
Ami  if  we  pass  from  their  manufactures  to  artists 
of  a  superior  class,  as  painters,  statuaries,  &c«,  in 
these  matters  they  seem  to  be  still  more  defective: 
their  painters,  though  very  numerous  and  in  great 
esteem,  rarely  succeeding  in  the  drawing  or  colour- 
big  of  human  figures,  or  in  the  grouping  of  lane 
compositions  ;  and  though  in  flowers  and  birds 
their  performances  are  much  marc  admired,  yet 
even  in  these  some  part  of  tho  merit  is  rather  to 
bo  imputed  to  the  native  brightness  and  excellency 
of  the  colours,  than  to  the  skill  of  the  painter ; 
since  it  is  very  unusual  to  sec  the  light  and  shade 
justly  and  naturally  handled,  or  to  find  that  ease 
and  grace  in  the  drawing  which  are  to  be  met 
with  in  the  works  of  European  artists.  In  abort, 
there  ia  a  stiffness  and  minuteness  in  most  of  the 
Chinese  productions,  which  are  extremely  dis- 
pleasing :  and  it  may  perliaps  be  asserted  with 
great  truth,  that  these  defects  in  their  arts  are* 
entirely  owing  to  the  peculiar  turn  of  the  people. 
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amongst  whom  nothing  great  or  spirited  is  to  be 
net  with. 
If  we  next  examine  the  Chinese  literature,  (taking 
I  oaraocountsfromthewriterBwhohaveendeavourcd 
to  represent  it  in  the  most  favourable  light)  we 
stall  find  that  on  this  head  their  obstinacy  and 
absurdity  are  most  wonderful :   for  though,  for 
■any  ages,  they1  have  been  surrounded  by  nations 
to  whom  the  use  of  letters  was  familiar,  yet  they, 
the  Chinese  alone,  hare  hitherto  neglected  to  avail 
themselves  of  that  almost  divine  invention,  and 
have  continued  to  adhere  to  the  rude  and  inartifi- 
sal  method  of  representing  words  by  arbitrary 
Barks ;  a  method  which  necessarily  renders  the 
Bomber  of  their  characters  too  great  for  human 
BMDory  to  manage,  makes  writing  to  be  an  art 
ski  requires  prodigious  application,  and  in  which 
i  no  man  can  be  otherwise  than  partially  skilled  ; 
whilst  all  reading,  and  understanding  of  what  is 
written,  is  attended  with  infinite  obscurity  and 
Msfmion  ;  for  the  connexion  between  these  marks, 
and  the  words  they  represent,  cannot  be  retained 
m  books,  but  must  be  delivered  down  from  age  to 
ago  by  oral  tradition :    and  how  uncertain  this 
■flat  prove  in  such  a  complicated  subject,  is  suffi- 
ciently obvious  to  those  who  have  attended  to  the 
variation  which  all  verbal  relations  undergo  when 
they  are  transmitted  through  three  or  four  hands 
only.   Hence  it  is  oasy  to  conclude  that  the  his- 
tory and  inventions  of  past  ages,  recorded  by  these 
perplexed  symbols,  must  frequently  prove  unin- 
feU$bfe;    and   consequently  the   learning  and 
boasted  antiquity  of  the  nation  must,  in  numerous 
instance*,  be  extremely  problematical. 

Bat  we  are  told  by  some  of  the  missionaries, 
that  though  the  skill  of  the  Chinese  in  science  is 
indeed  much  inferior  to  that  of  the  Europeans,  yet 
the  morality  and  justice  taught  and  practised  by 
them  are  most  exemplary.  And  from  the  descrip- 
tion given  by  some  of  these  good  fathers,  one  should 
be  induced  to  believe  that  the  whole  empire  was 
a  well-governed  affectionate  family,  where  the  only 
contests  were,  who  should  exert  the  most  humanity 
•nd  beneficence  :  but  our  preceding  relation  of  the 
behaviour  of  the  magistrates, merchants  and  trades- 
Bea  at  Canton  sufficiently  refutes  these  Jesuitical 
Actions.  And  as  to  their  theories  of  morality,  if 
we  may  judge  from  the  specimens  exhibited  in  the 
v°riu  of  the  missionaries,  we  shall  find  them  solely 
cloyed  in  recommending  ridiculous  attachments 
to  certain  immaterial  points,  instead  of  discussing 
jh«  proper  criterion  of  human  actions,  and  regu- 
l*tbg  the  general  conduct  of  mankind  to  one  an- 
ther on  reasonable  and  equitable  principles.  In- 
tad)  the  only  pretension  of  the  Chinese  to  a  more 
zefaed  morality  than  their  neighbours,  is  founded, 
Bot  on  their  integrity  or  beneficence,  but  solely  on 
toe  affected  evenness  of  their  demeanour,  and  their 
C00j*ant  attention  to  suppress  all  symptoms  of  pas- 
*j*  and  violence.  But  it  must  be  considered,  that 
hypocrisy  and  fraud  are  often  not  less  mischievous 
to*he  general  interests  of  mankind  than  impetuosity 
*°4  vehemence  of  temper  :  since  these,  though 
lftQ*I]y  liable  to  the  imputation  of  imprudence,  do 
^  exclude  sincerity,  benevolence,  resolution,  nor 
J^y  other  laudable  qualities.  And  perhaps,  if 
this  matter  were  examined  to  the  bottom,  it  would 
*?P<ar  that  the  calm  and  patient  turn  of  tho  Chi- 
***>  on  which  they  so  much  value  themselves,  and 
*hich  distinguishes  the  nation  from  all  others,  is 


in  reality  the  source  of  the  most  exceptionable 
part  of  their  character  ;  for  it  has  been  often  ob- 
served, by  those  who  have  attended  to  the  nature 
of  mankind,  that  it  is  difficult  to  curb  the  more 
robust  and  violent  passions,  without  augmenting 
at  the  same  time  the  force  of  the  selfish  ones  :  so 
that  tho  timidity,  dissimulation,  aud  dishonesty  of 
the  Chinese  may,  in  some  sort,  be  owing  to  the 
composure,  and  external  decency,  so  universally 
prevailing  in  that  empire. 

Thus  much  for  the  general  disposition  of  the 
people  :  but  I  cannot  dismiss  this  subject  without 
adding  a  few  words  about  the  Chinese  government, 
that  too  having  been  the  subject  of  boundless  pane- 
gyric. And  on  this  head  1  must  observe,  that  the 
favourable  accounts  often  given  of  their  prudent 
regulations  for  theadniinistration  of  their  domestic 
affairs,  are  sufficiently  confuted  by  their  transac- 
tions with  Mr.  Anson  :  for  we  have  seen  that  their 
magistrates  are  corrupt,  their  people  thievish,  and 
their  tribunals  crafty  and  venal.  Nor  is  the  con- 
stitution of  the  empire,  or  the  general  orders  of 
the  state,  less  liable  to  exception  :  since  that  form 
of  government  which  does  not  in  the  first  place 
provide  for  the  security  of  the  public  against  the 
enterprises  of  foreign  powers,  is  certainly  a  most 
defective  institution  :  and  yet  this  populous,  this 
rich  and  extensive  country,  so  pompously  cele- 
brated for  its  refined  wisdom  and  policy,  was  con- 
quered about  an  age  since  by  a  handful  of  Tartars ; 
and  even  now,  by  the  cowardice  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  the  want  of  proper  military  regulations,  it 
continues  exposed  not  only  to  the  attempts  of  any 
potent  state,  but  to  the  ravages  of  every  petty 
invader.  Nor  is  the  state  provided  with  ships  of 
considerable  force  to  protect  them  :  for  at  Canton, 
where  doubtless  their  principal  naval  power  is 
stationed,  we  saw  no  more  thau  four  men-of-war 
junks,  of  about  three  hundred  tons  burthen,  and 
mounted  only  with  eight  or  ten  guns,  the  largest 
of  which  did  not  exceed  a  four-pounder.  This 
may  suffice  to  give  an  idea  of  the  defenceless  state 
of  the  Chinese  empire.  But  it  is  time  to  return 
to  the  commodore,  whom  I  left  with  his  two 
ships  without  the  Bocca  Tigris  ;  and  who,  on  the 
12th  of  December,  anchored  before  the  town  of 
Macao. 

Whilst  the  ships  lay  here,  the  merchants  of 
Macao  finished  their  agreement  for  the  galleon,  for 
which  they  had  offered  6000  dollars  ;  this  was 
much  short  of  her  value,  but  the  impatience  of 
the  commodore  to  get  to  sea,  to  which  the  mer- 
chants were  no  strangers,  prompted  them  to  insist 
on  so  unequal  a  bargain.  Mr.  Anson  had  learnt 
enough  from  the  English  at  Canton  to  conjecture, 
that  the  war  betwixt  Great  Britain  and  Spain  was 
still  continued  ;  and  that  probably  the  French 
might  engage  in  the  assistance  of  Spain,  before  he 
could  arrive  in  Great  Britain  ;  and  therefore, 
knowing  that  no  intelligence  could  get  to  Europe 
of  the  prize  ho  had  taken,  and  the  treasure  he 
had  on  board,  till  the  return  of  the  merchantmen 
from  Canton,  he  was  resolved  to  make  all  possible 
expedition  in  getting  back,  that  he  might  be  him- 
self the  first  messenger  of  his  own  good  fortune, 
and  might  thereby  prevent  the  enemy  from  form- 
ing any  projects  to  intercept  him  :  for  these  rea- 
sons, he,  to  avoid  all  delay,  accepted  of  the  sum 
offered  for  the  galleon ;  and  she  being  delivered  to 
the  merchants,  the  15th  of  December  1743,  tho 
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Centurion,  the  ame  day,  got  under  sail,  on  her 
return  to  England.  And,  on  the  3rd  of  January, 
she  came  to  an  anchor  at  Prince's  Island  in  the 
Straits  of  Sunda,  and  continued  there  wooding 
and  watering  till  the  8th  ;  when  she  weighed  and  j 
stood  for  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where,  on  the 
11th  of  March,  she  anchored  in  Table-bay. 

The  Cape  of  Good  Hope  is  situated  in  a  tempe- 
rate climate,  where  the  excesses  of  heat  and  cold 
are  rarely  known  ;  and  the  Dutch  inhabitants,  who 
are  numerous,  and  who  here  retain  their  native 
industry,  have  stocked  it  with  prodigious  plenty  of 
all  sort  of  fruits  and  provisions  ;  most  of  which 
either  from  the  equality  of  the  seasons,  or  the 
peculiarity  of  the  soil,  are  more  delicious  in  their 
fand  than  can  be  met  with  elsewhere  :  so  that  by 
these,  and  by  the  excellent  water  which  abounds 
there,  this  settlement  is  the  best  provided  of  any 
in  the  known  world,  for  the  refreshment  of  sea- 
men after  long  voyages.  Here  the  commodore 
continued  till  the  beginning  of  April,  highly  de- 
lighted with  the  place,  which  by  its  extraordinary 
accommodations,  the  healthiness  of  its  air,  and 
the  picturesque  appearance  of  the  country,  all 
enlivened  by  the  addition  of  a  civilised  colony,  was 
not  disgraced  in  an  imaginary  comparison  with  the 
valleys  of  Juan  Fernandes,  and  the  lawns  of  Tinian. 
During  his  stay  he  entered  about  forty  new  men  ; 
and  having,  by  the  3rd  of  April  1744,  completed 
his  water  and  provision,  he,  on  that  day,  weighed 
and  put  to  sea  ;  and,  the  19th  of  the  same  month, 
they  saw  the  island  of  St  Helena,  which  however 
they  did  not  touch  at,  but  stood  on  their  way  ; 
and,  on  the  10th  of  June,  being  then  in  soundings, 
they  spoke  with  an  English  ship  from  Amsterdam 
bound  for  Philadelphia,  whence  they  received  the 


first  intelligence  of  a  French  war;  the  twelfth, 
they  got  sight  of  the  Lizard ;  and  the  fifteenth,  in 
the  evening,  to  their  infinite  joy,  they  came  Safe 
to  an  anchor  at  Sptthead.    But  thai  the  signal 
perils  which  had  so  often  threatened  them,  in  the 
preceding  part  of  the  enterprise,  might  pursue 
them  to  the  very  last,  Mr.  Anson  learnt,  on  m» 
arrival,  that  there  was  a  French  fleet  of  consider- 
able  force  cruising  in  the  chops  of  the  f***-**i ; 
which,  by  the  account  of  their  position,  he  found 
the  Centurion  had  run  through,  and  had  been  aD 
the  time  concealed  by  a  fog.    Thus  was  this  expe- 
dition finished,  when  it  had  lasted  three  yean  and 
nine  months  ;  after  having,  by  its  event,  strongly 
evinced  this  important  truth,  that  though  prudence, 
intrepidity,  and  perseverance  united,  are  not  ex- 
empted from  the  blows  of  adverse  fortune ;  yet  m 
a  krajr  series  of  transactions,  they  usually  rise 
superior  to  its  power,  and  in  the  end  rarely  fail  of 
proving  successful.1 

»  "  This  remark  (observes  Sir  John  Barrow)  is  certainly 
Just ;  and  no  parallel  fi  to  bo  found,  in  the  history  of  navi- 
gation, to  the  Voyage  of  Anton,  unlaw  ft  be  that  of  8br 
Francis  Drake,  which  comes  near— t  to  it,  and  in 
respects  is  perhaps  still  more  extraordinary.  Hi 
England  with  fire  ships,  his  own,  the  Hind,  of  100 
the  second  80,  the  third  30,  a  fly-boat  50,  and  a  pinnace 
of  15  tons.  He  lost,  or  broke  up,  or  left  behind  him,  all 
bat  his  own :  plundered  the  Spaniards  on  tho 
coast,  preceded  nearly  to  50*  N.  to  look  for  a 
passage  into  the  Atlantic,  crossed  the  Pacific, 
round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  after  ant 
years  and  ten  months,  reached  England  with  only  sis  own 
ship  and  about  50  men  out  of  100." 

One  of  the  survivors  of  Anson's  voyage*  a  seaman  named 
George  Gregory,  died  so  late  as  1804,  at  Kingston,  at  the 
great  age  of  lu9,  having  noTcr  known  a  day's  illness  i 
he  went  to  sea  in  1714. 
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empire  of  Japan  has  for  the  last  two  centuries  been  an  unknown  land 
nations  of  Europe.  The  little  information  that  was  collected  regarding 
he  country  and  the  people  excited  a  curiosity  which  hitherto  it  has  been 
ible  to  gratify,  and  a  desire  for  familiar  and  beneficial  intercourse,  which 
en  firmly  and  invariably  repulsed.  The  floating  idea  in  the  public  mind 
Japan  has  been  that  of  a  rich  country,  an  active  industrious  people,  with 
uliar  but  advanced  civilisation,  a  despotic  government,  an  immense 
tion,  and  a  deep-rooted  jealousy  and  distrust  of  every  other  people, 
only  two  nations,  the  Chinese  and  the  Dutch,  will  the  people  of  Japan 
iny  intercourse,  and  that  is  fenced  round  with  so  many  restrictions  that 
scarcely  be  regarded  as  intercourse  at  all.  It  is  confined  to  two  ports,  to 
ed  number  of  ships  every  year ;  and  the  Dutch,  so  far  from  being  allowed 
gle  freely  with  the  inhabitants,  are  virtually  prisoners  during  the  period 
r  stay,  and  if  found  straying  beyond  the  precincts  of  their  own  fort,  they 
i>le  to  be  illtreated,  if  not  actually  murdered.  Again,  if  any  inhabitants 
in  leave  their  own  country,  prompted  either  by  desire  to  see  the  world  or 
imercial  gain,  they  are  not  permitted  to  return  to  their  native  land,  and 
fortunate  seamen  who  may  be  cast  away  on  the  Japanese  shores  are  either 

death  or  carefully  precluded  from  the  slightest  intercourse  with  the 
.  Isolated  thus  by  arbitrary  laws  from  the  rest  of  mankind,  morally  and 
itually,  they  are  no  less  separated  geographically,  for  the  insular  position 
in,  its  wild,  rock-bound  shores,  and  stormy  seas,  make  its  coasts  the  terror 
mariners  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Ocean. 

the  laws  and  the  feelings  of  the  people  of  Japan  were  not  always  of  this 

and  exclusive  kind.    When  they  first  became  acquainted  with  Europeans 

ad  a  strong  desire  to  cultivate  friendly  intercourse,  and  to  all  foreign 
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traders  they  for  many  years  gave  a  hearty  welcome  and  great  encouragement. 
Nay,  so  strong  was  this  feeling,  that  in  1619  the  Japanese  emperor  sent  an 
embassy  to  the  Pope  at  Borne,  in  order  to  cultivate  the  friendship  of  the  great 
head  of  the  Boman  Catholic  Church.  Had  the  Europeans  acted  with  prudence 
or  justice,  such  feelings  would  still  have  existed,  and  most  probably  Japan  would 
have  become  by  this  time  one  of  the  greatest  eastern  marts  for  European 
commerce.  So  long  as  the  visitors  confined  themselves  to  trade,  so  long  did 
they  prosper,  and  so  long  did  the  Japanese  regard  them  as  friends ;  but  when 
they  aimed  at  power  and  influence  in  the  country,  the  Japanese  became  animated 
with  the  opposite  feelings,  and  adopted  the  most  effectual  measures  to  close 
their  country  against  strangers.  It  is  to  the  Jesuits  that  society  owes  all  these 
jealousies  and  restrictions.  That  powerful,  ambitious,  and  doubly  dangerous  set 
of  ecclesiastics  soon  acquired  a  footing  in  Japan,  and  were  held  in  high 
estimation  at  first,  more  perhaps  on  account  of  their  scientific  knowledge  than 
on  account  of  their  superior  moral  and  religious  character.  They  soon  made 
many  converts  to  Christianity,  and  their  labours  were  in  no  degree  interfered 
with  by  the  emperor,  in  whose  dominions  all  sects  of  religion  were  at  that  time 
on  an  almost  equal  footing.  But  that  spiritual  pride,  that  lust  of  power,  and 
that  insatiable  desire  to  be  supreme  in  temporal  as  well  as  spiritual  affairs, 
which  the  Jesuits  have  ever  displayed,  were  very  soon  manifested*  and  their 
eonduot  at  last  became  so  haughty  as  to  excite  the  jealousy  of  the  Japanese 
court.  Bumours  also  were  spread,  which  would  appear  to  have  been  not 
without  foundation,  that  the  aim  of  the  Jesuits  was  not  only  to  convert,  but  to 
conquer,  the  empire,and  that  they  were  to  be  assisted  in  this  by  an  insurrection 
in  Japan,  and  a  fleet  and  army  from  Europe.  The  emperor  took  the  alarm ;  the 
Jesuits  were  expelled,  the  Christian  converts  were  massacred,  the  Butch  with 
great  difficulty  retained  even  a  alight  footing  in  the  country,  and  the  arbitrary 
restrictive  laws  were  passed  which  are  now  in  force.  The  history  of  Siam  and 
other  eastern  states  presents  about  the  same  time  exactly  the  same  picture :  of 
proud  Jesuits  trying  to  subdue  the  nation,  of  their  failure,  of  their  expulsion, 
and  of  the  terrible  and  lasting  Asiatic  revenge. 

Having  thus  been  cut  off  from  almost  all  intercourse  with  foreign  nations  for 
such  a  long  period,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that,  considering  that  circumstance 
and  the  stationary  character  of  eastern  civilisation,  the  manners,  habits,  customs, 
Ac.,  of  the  Japanese  should  have  materially  altered  during  that  time.  From  the 
stray  leaves  of  information  that  have  come  to  us  recently,  it  would  appear  that 
the  accounts  given  by  the  early  writers  are  just  as  descriptive  of  Japan  in  the  ^ 
nineteenth,  as  of  Japan  in  the  seventeenth  century.  It  is,  therefore,  chiefly  fronLtfai 
these  old  authors  that  information  regarding  Japan  is  to  be  obtained. 
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The  first  European  traveller  by  whom  the  country  is  mentioned  is  Marco 

Polo,  whose    account  we  shall  give,  but  he  was  never  in  Japan,  and  his 

information  was  obtained  in  China.     The  first  important  work  published  in 

Europe  was  a  collection  of  letters  written  by  the  Jesuits  in  Japan  "  to  those  of 

the  same  company;   in  which  a  notice  is  given  of  the  various  customs  and 

idolatries  of  those  Pagans,  and  a  notice  of  the  beginning,  success,  and  goodness 

of  the  Christians  in  those  parts."     This  work  was  written  in  Spanish,  and 

published  in  1575,  at  Alcala,  the  seat  of  the  famous  university  founded  by 

Cardinal  Ximenes.    Many  other  similar  works  of  the  Jesuits  were  published 

soon  after :  one  at  Naples  in  1580,  another  at  Cologne  in  1586,  and  a  great 

many  compilations  from  these  works  also  appeared.    Accounts  of  Japan  also 

appear  in  many  voyages  and  travels  of  the  period,  and  several  works  were 

published,  chiefly  in  Dutch,  giving  an  account  of  events  in  Japan  during  certain 

periods.    The  Dutch  accounts  of  the  country,  which  are  numerous,  but  many  of 

them  very  heavy  reading,  are,  however,  regarded  as  the  best  and  most  authentic. 

Among  these,  the  work  of  Engelburtus  Koempfer  is  regarded  as  holding  the 

highest  place.     Koempfer  was  in  Japan  as  medical  officer  of  the  Dutch  factory 

for  several  years  during  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century.    He  had  many 

opportunities  of  observation  and  collecting  knowledge,  which  he  turned  to  good 

•ccotmt.    His  work  was  translated  into  English  in  1728,  and  has  been  selected 

fa  the  UirrvEBSAii  Libbabt  as  the  most  trustworthy,  account  of  a  strange 

country  to  which  the  attention  of  the  world  is  now  directed  by  the  American 

&pedit£on.     The  work  has  in  many  places  been  considerably  abridged,  where- 

e?e*  the  author  was  prolix,  or  repeated  himself,  or  entered  into  uninteresting 

'fctails,  or  into  statements  applicable  only  to  the  time  at  which  he  wrote. 

frfcfixed  to  the  work  is  an  introduction,  which  gives  a  brief  sketch  of  European 

mfcfe*course  with  Japan,  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  add  to  the  completeness  of  the 


Lohdoh,  March,  1853. 
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INTRODUCTION'. 


The  earliest  known  accounts  brought  to  Europe  of  the  islands  forming  the  empir 
Japan,  are  contained  in  the  narrative  of  the  travels  of  Marco  Polo.  This  celebn 
Venetian,  born  in  1250,  undertook,  when  only  twenty-one  years  old,  a  journey  to 
furthest  parts  of  Asia.  The  passage  to  India,  by  way  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
then  unknown,  so  that  the  journey  was  entirely  overland.  He  was  absent  twenty-: 
years,  and  during  that  time,  he  travelled  through  the  greater  part  of  Eastern  Asia, 
had  peculiar  sources  of  information.  After  his  return,  he  was  captured  by  a  Gen 
vessel,  and  thrown  into  prison  at  Genoa,  where,  with  the  assistance  of  a  fellow  capthr 
Frenchman,  he  drew  up  a  narrative  of  his  travels.  For  some  time  his  accounts  1 
regarded  as  extravagant,  if  not  fabulous ;  but  as  information  has  accumulated,  his  gen 
accuracy  has  become  more  and  more  established.  He  resided  for  some  time  in  Pe 
which  he  calls  Kambalu ;  and  it  was  there  most  probably  that  he  obtained  the  follow 
information  about  Japan. 

"  Zipangu  (i.  e.f  Japan)  is  an  island  on  the  east,  one  thousand  five  hundred  m 
distant  from  the  shores  of  Mangi,  very  great ;  the  people,  of  white  complexion,  of  ge 
behaviour,  in  religion  idolaters,  and  have  a  king  of  their  own.  They  have  gold  in  gi 
plenty,  for  few  merchants  come  thither,  and  the  king  permits  no  exportation  of  it ; 
they  which  have  carried  on  commerce  there  speak  of  the  king's  house  covered  with  g 
as  churches  here  with  lead, — gilded  windows, — floors  of  gold.  There  are  also  many  pea 
Once  the  fame  of  these  riches  made  Cublai-Khan  to  send,  to  conquer  it,  two  of  his  bar 
with  a  great  fleet  of  ships,  one  named  Abbaca,  and  the  other  Venfanjin,  who,  going  £ 
Zaitung  and  Quinsay,  arrived  there  ;  but,  falling  out  between  themselves,  could  take 
one  city,  and  there  beheaded  all  they  took  except  eight  persons,  which,  by  an  enchai 
precious  stone,  enclosed  in  the  right  arm  between  the  skin  and  flesh,  could  not  be  wood 
with  iron  ;  whereupon,  with  wooden  clubs,  at  the  command  of  the  two  barons,  they  n 
slain.  It  happened  one  day,  that  a  northern  wind  blew  hard,  which  was  dangerous  to 
ships  Tiding  there ;  so  that  some  were  lost,  some  put  out  farther  to  sea,  and  others,  1 
the  two  leaders  and  a  few  principal  persons,  returned  home.  Out  of  many  broken  ah 
some  escaped,  by  boards  and  swimming,  to  an  island,  not  inhabited,  four  miles  off  Zipai 
and  were  about  thirty  thousand,  without  provisions  or  arms,  against  whom  the  Zij 
guaners,  after  the  tempest  was  calmed,  sent  out  a  fleet  of  ships  and  an  army.  11 
coming  on  land,  to  seek  the  wrecked  Tartars,  without  order,  gave  occasion  to  the  Tail 
to  wheel  about  the  island,  being  high  in  the  midst,  and  to  get  unseen  to  their  ships,  wl 
were  left  unmanned,  with  the  streamers  displayed  ;  and  in  them  they  sailed  to  the  cl 
city  of  Zipangu,  where  they  were  admitted  without  suspicion,  and  found  few  others 
women. 

"The  king  ot  Zipangu  besieged  them  six  months,  and  they,  having  no  relief  yiel 
themselves,  and  their  lives  were  saved.    This  happened,  a.d.  1264. 
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**  The  Khan,  for  the  ill  conduct  of  his  two  commanders,  cut  off  the  head  of  one,  and 

sent    "tie  other  to  a  desert  island  called  Zerga,  where  he  caused  offenders  to  die,  by  sewing 

them,  their  hands  bound,  in  a  new-slayed  hide  of  a  buffalo,  which,  drying,  shrinketh  so  as 

it  pats  them  to  vast  tortures,  which  lead  to  a  miserable  death.    The  idols  in  this  and  the 

adjoaxxing  islands  are  made  with  heads  of  kine,  swine,  dogs ;  and  in  other  fashions  more 

monstrous,  as,  with  faces  on  their  shoulders,  with  four,  ten,  or  even  a  hundred  hands ; 

and  to  these  they  ascribe  most  power,  and  do  most  reverence,  and  say  that  so  they  learned 

of  thteir  progenitors.    They  sometimes  eat  their  enemies,  which  they  take  with  great  joy 

and  for  great  dainties ;  at  least,  so  it  is  reported  of  them.    The  sea  in  which  this  island 

lies,  is  called  the  Sea  of  Cin  or  Chin,  that  is,  the  sea  against  Mangi ;  and  in  the  language 

of  ttfc&,t  island,  Mangi  is  called  Chin,  or  Chint ;  which  sea  is  so  large,  that  the  mariners  and 

expex-fc  pilots,  who  frequent  it,  say  that  there  are  seven  thousand  four  hundred  and  forty 

islamol*  therein,  the  most  part  of  them  inhabited ;  that  there  grows  no  tree  which  yields  not 

a  good  smell ;  and  that  there  grow  many  spices  of  divers  kinds,  especially  lignum  aloes,  and 

pepF*etT,  black  and  white.    The  ships  of  Zaitum  are  a  year  in  their  voyage ;  for  they  go  in 

wintry  and  return  in  summer,  having  winds  of  two  sorts,  which  keep  their  seasons,  and  this 

couixi^ry  is  far  from  India :  but  I  will  leave  them,  for  I  never  was  there — nor  are  they 

subjects  to  the  Khan :  and  return  to  Zaitum,  from  hence  sailing  south-westward  one 

thousand  five  hundred  miles,  passing  a  gulf  called  Cheinan,  which  continues  two  months' 

Railing  to  the  northward,  still  confining  on  the  south-east  of  Mangi,  and  elsewhere,  with 

Ani^.  and  Toloman,  and  other  provinces  before-named.    Within  it  are  infinite  islands,  all 

• 

in  a  xioanner  inhabited ;  in  them  is  found  abundance  of  gold ;  and  they  trade  one  with 

another." 

The  first  visit  of  Europeans  to  Japan  was  purely  accidental.  A  Portuguese  vessel 
m  *l*e  year  1548,  on  its  voyage  from  Siam  to  China,  was  forced  out  of  its  course,  and 
""^^xi  upon  the  coast  of  Japan.  The  chief  men  on  board  were  named  Antonio  da  Matta, 
*****cisco  Zamioto  and  Antonio  Paixola.  They  were  well  received  by  the  Japanese, 
«imoxx|r  whom  they  resided  for  some  time,  and  no  feeling  of  jealousy  or  mistrust  was 
mar*i£ested  by  the  inhabitants,  who,  on  the  contrary,  desired  to  establish  a  friendly 
inte^course  with  the  strangers.  On  their  return,  the  report  of  the  Portuguese  was  so 
*av<>'Ojable,  that  a  trade  with  Japan  was  immediately  opened. 

-At  that  time  the  Dutch  and  the  Portuguese  were  the  most  important  European  powers 

in  ttx^  East.    England  was  scarcely  known  either  as  a  commercial  nation  or  a  maritime 

P0^^*.    The  Eastern  trade  was  the  most  lucrative  of  the  time,  and  it  may  be  naturally 

8UPl>08ed  that  rivalry  and  jealousy  often  resulting    in  actual  warfare  were  created. 

c>^Jier  element  of  opposition  existed  ;  the  Reformation  had  divided  Christians  into  the 

w<*     ^reat  sections  of  Protestants  and  Catholics,  and  perhaps  there  could  not  be  found  in 

*~  ^-^liristendom  a  nation  more  Protestant  than  the  Dutch,  or  more  Catholic  than  the 

or"^*ignese.    The  knowledge  of  Japan,  and  of  the  lucrative  trade  with  it,  soon  spread 

fmc*:**g  the  Dutch,  who  were  eager  to  establish  a  traffic  with  the  country.    Their  first 

*^  ^course  arose  from  a  very  singular  circumstance.    A  Kentish  man,  William  Adams 

v  *^»ne,  one  of  the  genuine  old  English  seamen  of  the  school  of  Cavendish  and  Drake,  after 

^«Jig  in  the  navy  of  his  own  country,  and  roaming  over  the  seas  under  the  flags  of  other 

"™*^*ns,  engaged  himself  as  pilot  on  board  one  of  a  fleet  of  five  ships  fitted  out  by  the 

^*^h  India  Company.    The  object  of  the  expedition  does  not  appear  at  all  distinct  on 

^ace  of  the  records,  but  like  similar  expeditions  in  those  days,  it  is  highly  probable 

^  it  was  partly  piratical,  partly  commercial.     They  sailed  from  Holland  in  1598,  and 

*^^^ed  for  about  a  year  off  the  coast  of  South  America.    Much  of  their  cargo  consisted  of 

fiT^    ^  doth,  and  finding  it  either  unprofitable  or  dangerous  to  remain  much  longer  at 

**  cruising  ground,  they  set  sail  for  Japan,  hoping  that  the  Japanese  would  readily 

p^*^hase  their  Dutch  manufactured  broad  cloth.    But  before  they  arrived  at  that  country, 
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they  were  so  buffeted  about  by  winds  and  waves,  and  so  roughly  used  by  their  enemies, 
that  four  ships  were  lost ;  and  in  the  fifth,  of  which  Adams  was  pilot,  there  were  only 
seven  men  who  were  not  rendered  incapable  of  duty  by  sickness.  Fortunately  our 
countryman,  Adams,  was  fit  for  his  work,  and  to  him  the  rest  looked  up  for  assistance  and 
direction.  It  was  with  great  difficulty  they  cast  anchor,  and  having  done  so,  they  wen 
immediately  surrounded  by  a  fleet  of  Japanese  boats,  whose  crews  came  on  board,  and 
though  they  did  not  attempt  to  injure  any  of  the  men,  yet  they  made  as  free  with  the 
goods  on  board  as  though  they  had  been  their  own  property.  This  continued,  however 
only  for  one  day,  as  the  Japanese  authorities  took  the  vessel  and  cargo  into  their  own 
custody.  The  sailors  were  well  treated,  but  the  dastardly  Dutchmen  leagued  with  the 
Portuguese  to  libel  the  character  of  the  English,  and  to  bring  Adams  and  another 
Englishman  on  board  into  disgrace.  Both  the  Portuguese  and  these  veracious  Hollanders, 
represented  the  English  as  a  race  of  pirates  and  sea-rovers,  and  not  merchants  at  all,  and 
that  to  give  them  any  encouragement  would  produce  not  benefits  through  commerce,  bat 
serious  evils  through  war.  However,  the  Emperor  ordered  Adams  to  appear  at  court, 
and  through  interpreters,  underwent  a  long  examination  by  the  Emperor,  which  he 
appears  to  have  sustained  with  great  calmness,  and  to  have  given  answers  with  much 
prudence  and  discretion.  Of  this  interview,  Adams  himself  gives  the  following  clear  and 
straightforward  account : — 

"  The  king  demanded  of  what  land  I  was,  and  what  moved  us  to  come  to  his  land, 
being  so  far  off.    I  showed  unto  him  the  name  of  our  country,  and  that  our  land  had  long 
sought  out  the  East  Indies,  and  desired  friendship  with  all  the  kings  and  potentates  in 
way  of  merchandise,  having  in  our  land  divers  commodities  which  these  lands  had  not ; 
and  also,  to  buy  such  merchandises  in  this  land  as  our  country  had  not.    Then  the  great 
king  asked  whether  our  country  had  wars  1    I  answered  him,  yea,  with  the  Spaniards  and 
Portugals,  being  in  peace  with  all  other  nations.    Further,  he  asked  me  in  what  I  did 
believe  f     I  said,  in  God  that  made  heaven  and  earth.      He  asked  me  divers  other 
questions  of  thingB  of  religion,  and  many  other  things,  as  what  way  we  came  to  his 
country.    Having  a  chart  of  the  whole  world  with  me,  I  showed  him  through  the  Straits 
of  Magelhaens  ;  at  which  he  wondered,  and  thought  me  to  lie.    Thus,  from  one  thing  to 
another,  I  abode  with  him  till  midnight.    And  having  asked  me  what  merchandise  we 
had  in  our  ship,  I  showed  him  samples  of  all.    In  the  end,  he  being  ready  to  depart,  I 
desired  that  we  might  have  trade  of  merchandise,  as  the  Portugals  had.    To  which  he 
made  me  an  answer,  but  what  it  was  I  did  not  understand.    So  he  commanded  me  to  he 
carried  to  prison.    But  two  days  after  he  sent  for  me  again,  and  inquired  of  the  qualities 
and  conditions  of  our  countries,  of  wars  and  peace,  of  beasts  and  cattle  of  all  sorts,  of 
heaven  and  the  stars.    It  seemed  that  be  was  well  content  with  all  mine  answer*. 
Nevertheless,  I  was  commanded  to  prison  again  ;  but  my  lodging  was  bettered  in  another 
place." 

In  the  meantime  the  Jesuits  and  Portuguese  left;  no  means  untried  to  prejudice 
Adams  and  his  companions  in  the  eyes  of  the  Emperor,  but  without  success.  Adams 
became  a  favourite  at  court,  and  pleased  the  Emperor  much  by  his  practical  English  skilL 
By  the  Emperor's  orders  he  built  a  trading  vessel,  which  made  several  voyages,  some  of 
them  as  far  even  as  Acapulco ;  and  through  his  influence  both  the  Dutch  and  English 
obtained  a  commercial  footing  in  Japan.  Adams  often  sought  permission  to  return  to 
England,  where  he  had  left  a  wife  and  children  ;  but  the  Emperor  refused,  and  he  died  at 
Firando,  in  the  year  1620. 

The  first  attempt  of  the  English  to  have  commercial  intercourse  with  Japan,  was 
made  during  the  reign  of  James  I.  by  Captain  Saris.  He  was  invited  to  court,  where  he 
was  accompanied  by  Adams,  and  after  delivering  his  presents,  credentials,  &x,  the  Emperor 
granted  the  following  privileges : — 
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*  Privileges  granted  by  Ogoshosama,  Emperor  of  Japan,  unto  the  Bight  Worshipful 
Sn  Thomas  Smith,  Knight,  Governor,  and  others  the  Honourable  and  Worshipful 
Adventurers  to  the  East  Indies. 

L  Imprimis,  We  give  free  licence  to  the  subjects  of  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  viz., 
Sir  Thomas  Smith,  Governor,  and  Company  of  the  East  India  merchants  and  adventurers, 
for  erer  safely  to  come  into  any  of  our  ports  of  our  empire  of  Japan,  with  their  shippes  and 
ntrchandiaes,  without  any  hindrance  to  them  or  their  goods.  And  to  abide,  buy,  sell, 
ind  barter,  according  to  their  owne  manner,  with  all  nations ;  to  tarry  here  as  long  as 
they  think  good,  and  to  depart  at  their  pleasures. 

IL  Item,  We  grant  unto  them  freedom  of  custom,  for  all  such  merchandizes  as  either 
now  they  have  brought,  or  hereafter  shall  bring  into  our  kingdom,  or  shall  from  hence 
transport  to  any  foreign  part.  And  doe  authorize  those  shippes  that  hereafter  shall  arrive, 
and  come  from  England,  to  proceed  to  present  sale  of  their  commodities,  without  further 
cwmg  or  wending  up  to  our  court. 

HI  Item,  If  any  of  their  shippes  shall  happen  to  lie  in  danger  of  shipwreck  e,  we  will 
our  subjects  not  only  to  assist  them,  but  that  such  part  of  shippes  and  goods  as  shall  be 
awed,  be  returned  to  their  captains  or  Cape  merchants  or  their  assignee.  And  that 
they  shall,  or  may  build  one  house  or  more  for  themselves  in  any  part  of  our  empire, 
▼here  they  shall  thinke  fittest,  and  at#  their  departure  to  make  sale  thereof  at  their 
pleasure. 

IV.  Item,  If  any  of  the  English  merchants,  or  other,  shall  depart  this  life,  within 
our  dominions,  the  goods  of  the  deceased,  shall  remaine  at  the  disposal  of  the  Cape 
merchant.  And  that  all  offences  committed  by  them  shall  be  punished  by  the  said  Cape 
merchant,  according  to  his  discretion :  and  our  laws  to  take  no  hold  of  their  persons 
or  goods. 

V.  Item,  We  will  that  ye,  our  subjects,  trading  with  them  for  any  of  their  com- 
modities, pay  them  for  the  same,  according  to  agreement,  without  delay,  or  returne  of 
their  wares  again  unto  them. 

VI.  Item,  For  such  commodities  as  they  have  now  brought,  or  shall  hereafter  bring, 
fitting  for  our  service  and  proper  use ;  We  will,  that  no  arrest  be  made  thereof,  but  that 
the  price  be  made  with  the  Cape  merchant,  according  as  they  may  sell  to  others,  and 
present  payment  upon  the  delivery  of  the  goods. 

VIL  Item,  If  in  discovery  of  other  countries  for  trade,  and  return  of  their  shippes, 
they  shall  neede  men  or  victuals,  We  will,  that  ye  our  subjects,  furnish  them  for  their 
money,  as  their  needs  shall  require. 

Yin.  Item,  And  that  without  other  passeport,  they  shall,  and  may  set  out  upon  the 
discovery  of  Yeadzo,  or  any  other  part  in  or  about  our  empire. 

From  our  castle  in  Surunga,  the  first  day  of  ninth  month,  and  in  the  eighteenth  year 
of  our  Dary,  according  to  our  computation.    Sealed  with  our  broad  Seale. 

(Underwritten.)  Minna  Mottono,  Tei.  Ye.  Teas." 

A  factory  was  established  by  the  East  India  Company  on  the  strength  of  these 
Privileges,  but  the  Dutch  made  numerous  attempts  to  undermine  the  English.  The  civil 
**rs  that  broke  out  in  England  about  this  time  also  operated  very  prejudicially,  and 
the  marriage  of  Charles  II.  to  Catherine  of  Portugal  was  used  by  the  Butch  to  show  that 
the  English  were  in  alliance  with  the  Portuguese,  who  were  then  hated  in  Japan.  The 
fectory  was  ultimately  broken  up,  and  subsequent  attempts  to  re-establish  it  have  been 
QnsuccessfuL 

We  have  already  in  the  preface  spoken  of  the  injudicious  conduct  of  the  Jesuit 
missionaries,  and  the  consequent  persecution  that  resulted  in  the  expulsion  of  the  Portuguese 
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and  the  virtual  closing  of  Japan  to  foreign  nations.  The  Russians  have  made  a* 
attempts  to  open  up  commercial  relations  with  the  country,  but  in  vain.  The  pot 
laws  of  Japan  have  defeated  every  attempt  There  is  now,  however,  some  probal 
that  the  barriers  separating  Japan  from  the  rest  of  the  world  will,  to  some  exten 
thrown  down.  Many  vessels  belonging  to  the  tJnited  States  of  America  frequent  for  fii 
purposes  the  seas  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Japan,  and  several  have  been  wrecked  01 
Japanese  coasts,  which  are  proverbially  stormy  and  dangerous.  By  the  cruel  lai 
Japan,  the  crews  have  been  either  killed  or  otherwise  maltreated,  and  all  demand 
redress  have  been  treated  with  contempt  To  such  treatment  a  powerful  energetic  xu 
like  the  Americans  will  not  submit,  and  an  armed  expedition  is  now  preparing  ag 
Japan.  What  the  result  of  that  expedition  will  be  it  is  extremely  difficult  even  to  conjee 
The  Japanese  are  preparing  to  repel  force  by  force,  but  their  knowledge  of  the  a 
war  is  too  old  by  many  centuries.  It  is  greatly  to  be  hoped  that  no  blood  will  be  abed 
that  the  result  may  be  the  establishment  of  friendly  intercourse  between  the  youi 
nation  of  the  new  world,  and  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  old.  All  who  have  visite* 
country  represent  the  natives  as  very  anxious  for  the  removal  of  the  present  oppre 
restrictions,  and  if  the  present  Emperor  be  as  enlightened  as  some  of  his  predeceaaot 
will  doubtless  relax  these  laws,  the  cause  of  which  has  long  ceased  to  exist  But  let 
act  as  he  may,  the  spirit  of  the  present  age  is  entirely  opposed  to  allowing  any  peop 
place  themselves  out  of  the  pale  of  society  and  .to  break  with  impunity  the  univer 
respected  law  of  nations 
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CHAPTER  I. 

nut    OP    JAPAN     IN    OEKKRAL,     AS    TO    ITS 
AMD     THE     LARG2KE38     OP     ITS    SEVERAL 


3  is  by  the  Europeans  called  Japan, 
give  it  several  names  and  characters, 
►mmon,  and  most  frequently  used  in 
58  and  conversation,  is  Nipon,  which 
»8  in  a  more  elegant  manner,  and 
>  this  nation,  pronounced  Nifon,  and 
>itants  of  Nankin,  and  the  southern 
na,  Sijppon.  It  signifies  "the  founda- 
Bun ; "  being  derived  from  ni,  "fire," 
re  sublime  sense,  "the  sun,"  &nd  pon, 
1,  or  foundation  of  a  thing.'' 

still  some  other  names  and  epithets, 
ldom  mentioned  in  conversation,  but 

frequently  in  their  writings.  Such 
ance;  1.  Tenka,  that  is,  "the  sub- 
pire ;"  as  if  it  were  the  only  one 
ler  heaven.  Hence  the  Emperor  is 
asama,  "the  subcelestial  Monarch." 
imes,  this  name  was  peculiar  to  the 
pan  alone ;  but  since  commerce  hath 
1  to  them  several  other  countries, 
adescend  to  honour  them  also  with 
pithet,  particularly  such  whose  in- 
re  admitted  and  tolerated  among 
3  they  call  the  empire  of  China,  To 
;  the  United  Provinces  of  the 
,  known  to  them  by  the  name  of 
>llanda  Tenka.  2.  Fino  Motto,  is 
same  with  Nipon,  and  signifies, 
dung,  "  the  root  of  the  sun,"  ft,  being 

motto,  a  root ;  no,  is  only  a  particle, 
ee  two  words  are  combined  together, 
ima,  is  the  original  name  of  this 

is  as  much  as  to  say,  a  "  terrestrial 
I  ;"  awa,  signifying  scum,  dri,  the 
Stima,  an  island.  This  name  is 
►on  the  following  fabulous  tradition, 
heir  histories,  of  the  origin  and  first 
he  several  islands,  which  compose 
empire;  which  in  former  times,  for 
nmunication  with  other  countries, 
upon  by  the  natives  as  the  only 
rt  of  the  globe.  In  the  beginning  of 
,  the  supreme  of  the  seven  first 
its  (of  which  more  in  the  seventh 
lis  book),  stirred  the  then  chaos,  or 
is  of  the  earth  with  a  staff,  which,  as 
,  there  dropped  from  it  a  muddy 


scum,  which  running  together,  formed  the 
Japanese  islands ;  one  of  which,  of  the  fourth 
magnitude,  still  retains  this  name,  being  particu- 
larly called  Awadsissima.  4.  D  Sin  Kok£  or 
Camino  Kuni,  "  the  Country  or  Habitation  of  the 
Gods."  For  by  Sin  and  Cami  are  denoted  the 
gods  which  were  particularly  and  originally 
worshipped  in  Japan ;  and  both  hokf  and  kuni 
signify  a  country.  5.  Akiteima,  or  according  to 
the  common  pronunciation,  Akitsussima,  is 
another  name  given  to  this  country  of  old,  and 
frequently  to  be  met  with  in  their  chronicles  and 
legends.  6.  Tontsio,  "the  true  morning." 
7.  Sio,  all,  vis;  all  the  several  islands  subject  to 
the  Emperor  of  Japan.  8.  Jamatto,  which  name 
is  also  given  to  one  of  its  provinces.  Several 
others,  as  Asijwara,  Asijwara  Kokf,  Qua,  or  Wa, 
and  some  more  I  forbear  mentioning,  to  avoid 
being  too  tedious  on  so  trifling  a  subject 

The  empire  of  Japan  lies  between  31°  and 
42°  of  northern  latitude.  The  Jesuits,  in  a 
late  map  of  China,  made  and  corrected  by  their 
astronomical  observations,  place  it  between  157° 
and  175°  SO7  of  longitude.*  It  extends  to  north- 
east and  east-north-east,  being  irregularly  broad, 
though  in  the  main  pretty  narrow  in  comparison 
to  its  length,  which  from  one  end  of  the  province 
Fisen,  to  the  extremity  of  the  province  Osiu,  is 
supposed  to  be  two  hundred  German  miles  [a 
German  mile  is  equal  to  nearly  six  English],  in  a 
straight  line,  all  the  further  distant  coasts  and 
islands,  though  subject  to  the  Japanese  Emperor, 
not  reckoned. 

It  may,  in  different  respects,  be  compared  to 
the  kingdoms  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland; 
being  much  after  the  same  manner,  though  in  a 
more  eminent  degree,  divided  and  broke  through 
by  corners  and  forelands,  arms  of  the  sea,  great 
bays  and  inlets,  running  deep  into  the  country, 
and  forming  several  islands,  peninsulas,  gulfs, 
and  harbours.  Besides,  as  the  King  of  Great 
Britain  is  sovereign  of  three  kingdoms,  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  so  likewise  the  Japanese 
Emperor  hath  the  supreme  jurisdiction  of  three 
separate  large  islands.  The  first  and  largest  is 
called  Nipon,  from  the  name  of  the  whole 
empire.  It  runs  lengthways,  from  east  to  west 
in  the  form  of  a  jaw-bone,  whose  crooked  part  is 
turned  to  the  north.    A  narrow    channel,    or 

*  Tho  correct  longitude,  calculating  from  the  meridian 
of  Greenwich,  is  between  ISO1  and  150 '  East  On  the  old 
maps  tho  longitude  was  usually  calculated  from  Ferro  in 
the  Canary  Isles.-- Ed. 
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■trait,  full  of  rocks  and  islands,  some  inhabited, 
some  uninhabited,  parts  it  from  the  second, 
which  is  next  to  it  in  largeness,  and  which,  from 
its  situation,  lying  to  the  south-west  of  Nipon,  is 
called  Saikokf,  that  is,  "the  Western  Country." 
It*is  also  called  Kiusiu,  or,  "the  Country  of 
Nine ;"  being  divided  into  nine  largo  provinces. 
It  hath  one  hundred  and  forty-eight  German  miles 
in. circumference ;  and,  according  to  the  Japanese, 
it  hath  one  hundred  and  forty  of  their  own  miles 
in  length,  and  between  forty  and  fifty  in  breadth. 
The  third  island  lies  between  the  first  and  second. 
It  iB  almost  square ;  and  being  divided  into  four 
provinces,  the  Japanese  call  it  Sikokf,  that  is, 
"the  Country  of  Four,"  viz.  provinces.  These 
three  large  islands  are  encompassed  with  an 
almost  inconceivable  number  of  others,  some  of 
which  are  small,  rocky,  and  barren,  others  large, 
rich,  and  fruitful  enough  to  be  governed  by  petty 
princes,  as  will  appear  more  fully  in  the  course 
of  this  work. 

All  these  several  islands  and  dominions,  com- 
posing the  mighty  empire  of  Japan,  were,  by  the 
ecclesiastical  hereditary  monarch  Siusiun,  divided 
into  Gokisitzido,  as  they  are  called  by  the 
Japanese,  or  seven  large  tracts  of  land,  in  the 
year  of  Christ  590.  Many  years  after,  in  the 
year  of  Christ  681,  Ten  Mu  divided  the  seven 
chief  tracts  into  sixty-six  provinces,  appointing 
so  many  lords  of  his  court  to  command  and 
govern  them,  as  princes,  or  his  lieutenants. 
Two  more  islands,  Iki  and  Tsushima,  formerly 
belonging  to  the  kingdom  of  Corea,  having  been 
conquered  in  the  last  (that  is  the  sixteenth) 
century,  and  added  to  the  empire  of  Japan,  there 
are  now  in  all  sixty-eight  provinces.  Both  these 
divisions  of  the  Japanese  empire,  though  they 
subsist  till  now,  yet  through  the  misery  of  time 
its  sixty-eight  provinces  have  been  since  their 
first  constitution  torn  into  six  hundred  and  four 
lesser  districts.  In  the  first  and  happiest  ages  of 
the  Japanese  monarchy,  every  prince  enjoyed 
the  government  of  the  province,  which  he  was 
entrusted  with  by  the  Emperor,  in  peace  and 
tranquillity.  The  miseries  of  ensuing  times,  the 
frequent  quarrels  and  contentions,  which  arose 
among  the  chief  branches  of  the  imperial  family 
about  the  succession  to  the  throne,  by  degrees 
involved  the  whole  empire  in  blood  and  confusion. 
Its  princes  espoused  different  parties,  and  no 
sooner  were  arms  introduced  among  them,  as  the 
surest  and  most  powerful  means  to  moke  up  their 
dimensions,  but  every  one  endeavoured  thereby 
to  maintain  himself  in  the  possession  of  those 
lands,  whose  government  he  was  owing  entirely 
to  the  imperial  bounty :  such  as  had  not  been 
provided  for  by  the  Emperor  took  care  to  provide 
for  themselves.  The  princes  divided  their 
hereditary  dominions  among  their  sons,  who, 
though  possessed  of  but  one  portion  of  their 
father's  estate,  would  not  bo  behind  them  in 

ndeur  and  magnificence.  What  wonder  then, 
he  number  of  princedoms  and  dominions 
went  on  perpetually  increasing?  The  emperors 
of  the  now  reigning  family,  usurpers  themselves 
of  the  throne  of  which  they  are  possessed,  think 
this  great  division  of  the  provinces  of  the  empire 
no  ways  detrimental  to  their  government,  but 
rather  conducive  to  make  tnom  the  better 
acquainted  with  the  true  state  of  their  riches  and 


revenues ;  therefore,  far  from  reducing  them  to 
their  former  standard,  they  still  tear  and  divide 
them  more  and  more,  as  they  please,  or  as  their 
interest  requires,  of  which  there  are  some  late 
instances.  The  province  of  Tsaknson  was  not 
long  ago  divided  into  two  governments,  Janagawa 
and  Kurume,  and  the  Prince  of  Tsikungo  had 
orders  from  court  to  surrender  part  of  hit 
dominions  to  the  prince  of  tho  two  islands  shore- 
mentioned,  Iki  and  Tsussima,  who  till  then  hid 
nothing  in  possession  upon  the  continent  of 
Japan. 

Tho  borders  of  this  empire  are  its  rocky, 
mountainous  coasts,  washed  by  a  tempestuous 
sea,  which  by  reason  of  its  shallowness  admits 
none  but  small  vessels  to  approach  the  shore,  and 
even  those  not  without  imminent  danger:  the 
depth  of  most  of  its  gulphs  and  harbours  is  not 
yet  known,  and  others,  which  the  pilots  of  the 
country  are  better  acquainted  with,  are  unfit  for 
harbouring  ships  of  any  considerable  balk. 
Indeed,  it  seems  Nature  purposely  designed  then 
islands  to  be  a  sort  of  a  little  world,  separate  sad 
independent  of  the  rest,  by  making  them  of  so 
difficult  an  access,  and  by  endowing  them 
plentifully,  with  whatever  is  requisite  to  make 
the  lives  of  their  inhabitants  both  delightful  and 
pleasant,  and  to  enable  them  to  subsist  without  a 
commerce  with  foreign  nations. 

Besides  the  several  islands  and  province! 
already  mentioned,  there  are  some  further  distant 
countries,  which  do  not,  properly  speaking 
belong  to  the  empire  of  Japan ;  but  either 
acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  the  Emperor,  or 
live  under  his  protection.  Of  these  I  think  it 
necessary  to  give  some  preliminary  account 
befuro  I  proceed  to  a  more  particular  description 
of  the  Japanese  empire  itself.  They  are,  1.  The 
islands  of  Riuku,  or  Liquejo,  the  inhabitants  of 
which  style  themselves  subjects,  not  of  the 
Emperor  of  Japan,  but  of  the  Prince  of  Satsuma, 
by  whom  they  were  subdued  and  conquered. 
2.  Tsiosin,  is  the  third  and  lowest  part  of  the 
peninsula  of  Corea,  which  is  governed,  in  the 
name  of  his  Imperial  Majesty,  by  the  Prince  of 
Iki  and  Tsussima.  3.  The  island  Joso,  which  » 
governed  for  the  Emperor  by  the  Prince  of 
Matsumai,  whose  own  dominions  make  part  of 
the  great  province  Osju. 

I.  The  Liquejo  Islands,*  as  they  are  set  down 
in  our  maps,  or  the  islands  of  Riuku,  as  they  are 
called  by  the  inhabitants,  must  not  be  confounded 
with  the  Jrunlm  Lcuconice,    or   the   Philippine 
Islands.     They  lie   to    tho    south-west    of  th* 
province    Satzuma,  which  is  situate  upon  the 
continent  of  Saikokf,  and  the  neighbouring  island- 
Tana,  or  Tanagasinia,  and  according  to  our  mapev 
reach  down   almost    to    the    26°    of  northern 
latitude.    If  we  believe  the  Japanese,  they  are* 
so  fruitful  as  to  yield  the  rice-harvest  twice  ** 
year.     The  inhabitants,  which  are  for  the  most 
part  either  husbandmen  or  fishermen,  are  a  good' 
natured,    merry    sort    of    peoplo,    leading    ao 
agreeable  contented  life,    diverting  themselves* 
after  their  work  is  done  with  a  glass  of  rice-beer, 
and  playing  upon  their    musical    instruments, 

*  Thcnc  are  the  Island*  now  known  by  the  name  d 
Loo  Choo,  and  so  well  described  in  Captain  Basil  Halft 
wclt-kuown   voyages.    They  are   now   subject    to  the 

Chinese. — Ed.  I 
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rhich  they  for  this  purpose  carry  out  with  them 
ito  the  fields.  They  appear,  by  their  language, 
a  be  of  Chinese  extraction,  In  the  late  great 
evolution  in  China,  when  the  Tartars  invaded 
nd  possessed  themselves  of  that  mighty  empire, 
he  natives  retired  in  great  numbers,  and  were 
lisperaed  all  over  the  East  Indies.  Not  a  few 
led  to  these  islands,  where  they  applied  them- 
elves  chiefly  to  trade,  being  well  skilled  in 
itvigation,  and  well  acquainted  with  those  seas. 
kecordingry,  they  still  carry  on  a  commerce  with 
istsuma,  and  go  there  once  a  year.  Some 
mturiea  ago,  these  islands  were  invaded  and 
nnquered  by  the  Prince  of  Satsuma,  whose 
neeessors  still  keep  them  in  awe  by  their  bugios, 
ir  lieutenants,  and  strong  garrisons,  though 
rtherwise,  by  reason  of  their  remoteness  from 
Satsuma,  the  inhabitants  are  treated  with  much 
regard  and  kindness;  for  they  are  obliged  to  give 
their  sovereign  only  one-fifth  part  of  the  produce 
H  their  country,  whilst  his  own  natural  subjects, 
fee  Stttzumese,  are  taxed  at  two-thirds.  But 
besides  what  they  pay  to  the  Prince  of  Satzuma, 
(hey  raise  a  contribution  among  themselves,  to 
be  sent  by  way  of  a  present,  once  a  year,  to  the 
Isitarian  Monarch  of  China,  in  token  of  loyalty 
ind  submission.  They  have,  like  the  Tonquinese 
md  Japanese,  a  Dalri  of  their  own,  or  an 
Kclesiastioal  hereditary  monarch,  to  whom  they 
pay  great  respect,  supposing  him  to  be  lineally 
iescended  from  the  gods  of  their  country.  He 
{•sides  at  Jajama,  one  of  the  chief  of  these 
islands,  situate  not  far  from  the  island  Osima, 
which  is  of  the  second  magnitude. 

U.    Cores,  or  Corsea,  is  a  peninsula,  which 
stands  out  from  Tartary,  running  towards  Japan, 
opposite  to  the  coasts  of  China.    It  hath  been, 
is  the  Japanese  relate,  divided  of  old  into  three 
provinces.    That  which  is  lowest,  and  nearest  to 
Japan,  is  by  the  Japanese  called  Tsiosijn;  the 
second,  which  makes  up  the  middle  part  of  the 
whole  peninsula,  Cores ;  and  the  third  and  upper- 
most, which  confines  upon  Tartary,  Fakkusuai. 
Sosnetimes  the  name  of  either  of  these  provinces 
a  given  to  the  whole  peninsula.    The  natives, 
according  to  the  account  of  the  Japanese,  are  of 
Chinese  extraction.   They  served  often  and  under 
different  masters.  Their  neighbours,  the  Tartars, 
■onetimes  entered  into  alliances  with  them ;  at 
other  times,  they  invaded  and  subdued  them. 
Hikaddo  Tsrau  Ai,  Emperor  of  Japan,  persecuted 
then  with  war ;  but  he  dying  before  he  could 
P*t  an  and  to  this  enterprise,  Dsin  Cm,  his  relict, 
*  princess  of  great  parts  and  personal  bravery, 
pus&sd  it  with  the  utmost  vigour,  wearing  the 
tn&s  of  the  deceased  emperor,  her  husband,  till 
vlatt  she  made  them  tributary  to  Japan,  about 
***  year  of  Christ  201.    Some  time  after,  they 
JJjN  into  fresh  alliances  with  their  neigh- 
j**1**  the  Tartan,  and  so  continued  unmolested 
JjMks  Japanese,  till  Taiko  possessed  himself  of 
«•  leculsr  throne  of  Japan.    This  valiant  prince, 
>v|4isg  the  histories  of  his  empire,  found  it 
'fcorded  that  the  Coreans  had  been  subdued  by 
•»  of  -his  predecessors,  and  made  tributary  to 
•H*a:  as  in  the  mean  time  he  was  but  lately 
°°toe  to  the  throne,  he  doubted  not  but  that  he 
should  get  time  fully  to  settle  and  to  secure  him- 
■df  in  the  possession  thereof,  if  he  could  send 
tome  of  the  most  powerful  princes  of  the  empire 


abroad  upon  some  such  military  expedition,  and 
by  this  means  remove   them  from  court  and 
country.    He  therefore  gladly  seized  this  oppor- 
tunity, and  resolved  to  renew  and  support  his 
pretensions  to  the  kingdom  of  Cores,  and  through 
this  kingdom,  as  he  gave  out  his  main  design 
was,  to  open  to  himself  a  way  to  the  conquest  of 
the  great  empire  of  China  itself.   Accordingly  he 
sent  over  some  ambassadors  to  Cores,  to  desire 
the  natives  to  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  the 
Japanese  emperor,  and  to  give  tokens  of  their 
loyalty  and  submission.    But  the  Coreans,  instead 
of  an  answer,  killing  the  emperor's  ambassador, 
by  this  hostile  act,  gave  him  just  reason  to  prose- 
cute them  with  war.    Accordingly,  a  numerous 
army  was  sent  over  without  further  delay,  under 
the  command  of  such  of  the  princes  of  the  empire 
whose  presence  he  had  the  most  reason  to  be 
apprehensive  of     This  war  lasted  seven  years, 
during  which  time  his  generals,  with  much  ado, 
broke  at  last  through  the  strong  opposition  made 
by  the  natives  and  their  allies,  the  Tartars,  and, 
after  a  brave  defence,  made  the  country  again 
tributary  to  Japan.  Taiko  dying  about  that  time, 
and  the  army  returning,  Ijejas,  his  successor, 
ordered  that  they  should,  once  in  three  years, 
send  an  embassy  to  court,  to  acknowledge  his 
sovereignty.    Since  that  time,  they  relapsed  by 
degrees,  under  the  domination  of  the  Tartan, 
and  drove  the  garrisons  left  by  the  Japanese 
down  to  the  very  coasts  of  the  province  Tsiosijn, 
the  only  thing  they  have  now  remaining  of  all 
their  conquests  in  Cores.    As  things  now  stand, 
the  Emperor  of  Japan  seems  to  be  satisfied,  for 
the  security  of  his  own  dominions,  to  be  master 
of  the  coasts,  the  care  and  government  whereof 
he  committed  to  the  prince  of  the  islands  Iki  and 
Tsussima,  who  keeps  there  a  garrison  only  of 
fifty  men,  under  the  command  of  a  captain,  or 
bugio,  as  they  are  here  called.    And  the  inhabit- 
ants are  ordered  to  send  an  embassy  to  court, 
and  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  and  supremacy 
only  once  at  the  beginning  of  every  new  emperor's 
reign.*    The  coasts  of  Cores  are  about  forty-eight 
Japanese  water  leagues,  or  about  ninety  English 
miles,  distant  from  the  island  of  Tsussima,  and 
this  as  much  from  the  continent  of  Japan.    Num- 
ben  of  rocks  and  small  islands  lie  between  them, 
which  though  they  be  for  the  most  part  unin- 
habited, yet  the  Japanese  keep  strong  garrisons 
in  some  of  the  chief,  to  watch  what  ships  sail  by, 
and  to  oblige  them  to  show  what  commodities 
they  have  on  board,  as  claiming  the  sovereignty 
of  those  seas.    The  commodities  brought  from 
Tsiosijn  are  the  best  cod,  and  other  fish,  pickled ; 
walnuts,  scarce  medicinal    plants,  flowers  and 
roots,  particulary  the  ninseng,  so  famous  for  its 
excellent  virtues,  which  grows  in  great  plenty  in 
the  provinces  of  Cores  and  Fakusai,  as  also  in 
Siamsai,  a  province  of  the  neighbouring  Tartary ; 
this  plant,  though  it  be  found  elsewhere,  yet  the 
kind  growing  in  the  provinces  ■abovesaid,  is  be- 
lieved far  to  excel  others  in  goodness  and  virtues. 
The  natives  have  also  a  few  manufactures.  Among 
the  rest,  a  certain  sort  of  earthen  pots,  made  in 
Japij  and  Niuke,  two  Tartarian  provinces,  were 
brought  over  from  thence  by  the  Coreans,  which 
were  much  esteemed  by  the  Japanese,  and  bought 

*  Corea  is  now  entirely  subject  to  the  Chinese. — Ed. 
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very  dear.  But  of  late,  it  was  ordered  by  the 
emperor,  that  there  should  be  no  more  imported 
for  the  future.  The  boats  made  use  of  by  the 
Tsioneese  are  very  bad  indifferent  structures,  in 
which  one  scarce  would  venture  further  than 
Tsussima. 

IIL  Jeso,  or  Jesogasima,  that  is,  "  the  Island 
of  Jeso/'  is  tho  most  northern  island  tho  Japanese 
have  in  possession  out  of  their  own  empire.  It 
was  invaded  and  conquered,  as  I  was  informed  in 
Japan,  by  Joritomo,  tho  first  Cubo,  or  secular 
monarch,  who  left  it  to  the  Princo  of  Matsumai, 
(a  neighbouring  island  belonging  to  the  great 
province  of  Osiu,)  to  be  by  him  governed  and 
taken  care  of.  Some  time  after,  the  inhabitants, 
weary  of  a  foreign  government,  fell  upon  tho 
garrison  the  Prince  of  Matsumai  left  there,  and 
killed  them  all  to  a  man.  This  act  of  hostility 
no  sooner  reached  tho  prince's  ears,  than  he  sent 
over  a  good  army,  with  three  hundred  horse,  to 
demand,  and  in  case  of  refusal  to  take,  ample 
satisfaction,  and  to  chastise  tho  rebels.  But  the 
Princo  of  Jeso,  to  prevent  further  mischievous 
consequences,  sent  over  an  embassy  to  Matsumai ; 
and,  to  take  off  all  suspicion  of  his  having  hail 
any  intelligence  or  hand  in  tho  affair,  he  delivered 
up  twenty  of  the  ringleaders,  who  were  executed, 
and  their  heads  impaled  upon  the  coasts  of  Jeso. 
This  act  of  submission  entirely  reconciled  him  to 
his  superiors ;  but  tho  natives  being  ever  since 
looked  upon  as  a  stubborn  and  tumultuous 
people,  strong  garrisons  arc  constantly  kept 
upon  the  southern  coasts  of  this  island,  to  put  it 
out  of  their  power  ever  to  attempt  the  like ;  and 
the  prince  is  obliged  to  send,  once  a  year,  an 
embassy  to  Matsumai,  with  presents  to  the  value 
of  one  mangokf.*  This  island  lies  in  42°  of  north- 
ern latitude,  to  the  north-north-oast,  right  oppo- 
site to  the  great  province  Oosiu,  where  its  two  pro- 
,  montories  Sugaar  and  Taajasaki,  running  out  very 
far  into  the  sea,  form  a  large  gulf,  which  directly 
i  faces  it.  The  passage  over  to  this  island  is  said 
I  to  bo  of  one  day,  and  it  is  not  to  be  made  at  all 
times,  by  reason  of  tho  currents,  which  run 
strongly,  sometimes  to  tho  east  and  sometimes  to 
tho  west;  though  otherwise  it  bo  but  forty 
Japanese  water  leagues,  and  in  uomo  pluces  not 
above  twenty  five  or  thirty  English  miles  distant 
from  the  coast  of  Japan.  It  is  said  to  be  us  largo 
as  the  island  of  Kiusiu,  but  so  thoroughly  full  of 
woods  and  forests,  that  it  produces  nothing 
which  might  bo  of  use  to  tho  Japanese,  besides 
some  pelts  and  furs,  which  even  tho  inhabitants 
of  the  southern  parts  of  Japan  have  no  occasion 
for.  Nor  do  the  Jcsoans  bring  over  anything 
else  but  that  and  the  famous  fish  karasaki,  which 
is  caught  in  great  plenty  about  the  island,  and 
which  tho  Japanese  reckon  a  great  dainty,  boiling 
and  eating  it  like  cod.  As  to  its  figure,  I  could 
not  gather  anything  positive,  neither  from  the 
accounts  I  had  from  the  Japanese,  nor  from  the 
maps  I  met  with  in  the  country,  they  differing 
much  from  each  other.  Some  represent  it  very 
near  round,  others  make  it  of  a  very  irregular 


•  Thia  appear*  fr»  \>o  a  c<ur.jn»\ind  merusure ;  the  irolf 
(or  kolf,  .is*  hi une  author*  write  it)  containing  threw 
thousand  sock*  or  Imh*  uf  rice,  ouch  «iek  containing 
sufficient  to  supj>ort  one  man  lor  a  hundred  days.  The 
mat*  prefixed  stand*  for  ten  thouwind,  »«»  that'm.-mgukf 
is  actually  thirty  million*  uf  Kickn  of  rice.— Kl. 


figure,  with  large  promontories,  gulfs,  and  bays; 
the  sea  running  in  several  places  so  far  up  into  the 
country,  that  one  might  be  easily  induced  to  believe 
it  composed  of  several  different  islands.  I  am  apt 
to  believe  that  the  country  discovered  by  De  Vrics, 
to  tho  north  of  Japan,  was  part  of  this  island.  I 
took  notice,  that  in  some  of  the  Japanese  maps, 
the  south-west  and  larger  part  is  called  M«tmki : 
but  it  was.  generally  speaking,  so  indifferently 
drawn,  that  I  should  be  at  a  loss  to  determine 
whether  it  be  an  island  by  itself  or  joined  to  the 
rest.  According  to  the  account  the  Japanese 
give  of  the  inhabitants,  they  are  a  strong  but 
savage  people,  wearing  long  hair  and  boards,  well 
skilled  in  the  management  of  bows  and  arrows, 
as  also  in  fishing ;  tho  greatest  part  living  almost 
wholly  on  fish.  They  describe  them  further,  at 
very  dirty  and  nasty;  but  the  truth  of  toil 
accusation  is  not  bo  strictly  to  bo  relied  on,  sine* 
they,  tho  Japanese  themselves,  are  so  extremely 
nice  and  superstitious  in  frequently  washing  and 
cleaning  their  bodies,  as  to  have  found  the  verj 
same  fault  with  tho  Dutch.  Tho  language  01 
Jeso  is  said  to  have  something  of  that  which  ii 
spoke  in  Corsea. 

Behind  this  island,  to  the  north,  lies  the  eon 
tinent  of  Okujeso,  as  it  is  called  by  the  Japanese 
that  is.  Upper  or  High  Jeso.    That  there  is  suet 
a  country  is  not  in  the  least  questioned  amonf 
geographers ;  but  they  have  not  as  yet  been  able 
to  determine  whether  it  confines  on  Tartary  or 
America,  consequently  where  they  are  to  place 
the  Strait  of  Anain,  or  the  so  long  wished-for 
passage  out  of  the  North   Sea  into  the  great 
Indian  Ocean,  supposing  that  there  be  such  t 
one,  or  whether  it  is  closely  joined  either  to 
Turtary  or  America,  without  any  intermediate  strait 
or  passage  at  all.     I  made  it  my  business,  both 
in  my  travels  through  Muscovy  and  Persia,  sod 
during  my  stay  in  Japan,  to  inquire,  with  all  the 
diligence  I  was  capable  of.  into  the  true  state  <rf 
those  northern  countries,  though,  in  the  main*  to 
very  little  purpose,  having  hardly  met  with  any- 
thing worth  tho  notice  of  the  public.  At  Moscow,* 
and  at  Astrakan,  I  spoke  to  several  people,  who 
cither  in  their  travels  through  Siboria  and  Kataji 
into  China,    or    during    their  stay  in  Siber* 
whither  they  had  l>een  banished  by  the  Csar,  awl 
lived   many  years,   picked  up   what  little  and 
uncertain  information  they  could,  but  could  lean 
nothing  farther  than  that  Great  Tartary  if  •& 
isthmus,  or  neck  of  land,  joined  to  a  neighbouring 
continent*  which  they  supposed  to  be  Amerk*; 
and  from  thence  concluded  that,  in  all  probability 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  communication  be- 
tween tho  Icy  Sea  and  the  Indian  Ocean.    In  * 
map  of  Siberia,  which  was  made  and  cut  up06 
wood,  by  one  who  was  banished  thither,  and  the 
names  of  the  places  marked  in  Sclavonian  chant' 
ters,  thore  were  several  considerable  promontories 
which  from  the  eastern  coasts  stood  out  into  the 
se.i,  one  of  which,  too  great  to  be  brought  upon 
the  table,   was  cut  off  at  the  edge.    He  that  j 
showed  me  this  map,  told  me  at  the  same  tinMr  I 
that  according  to  the  accounts  which  could  be  I 
procured  from  the  Tartars  living  in  those  parte  > 

. -  i 

*  It  must  W  iNirnc  in  mind  that  thin  was  vrittenin 
1  <*,:>-_>.  :ui.l  it  wan  nut  till  irtftl  that  Peter  the  (iitri 
aHCciidud  the  throne  of  Rusaift.— Ed. 
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y  promontory  is  nothing  but  an  isthmus, 
una  towards  a  neighbouring  large  conti- 
i  which  it  confines,  but  that  it  is  composed 
rough,  and  almost  inaccessible  mountains, 
t  in  his  opinion,  if  ever  there  hath  been  a 

there,  for  the  first  inhabitants  of  the 
to  get  over  into  America,  and  to  people 
itinent,  such  another  undertaking  would 
resent  utterly  impossible.  This  map  of 
such  as  it  was,  is  extremely  ill  done,  and 
)  any  scale  of  distances,  or  degrees  of 
le  or  latitude,  was  yet  the  first  which 
jive  the  Czar  of  Muscovy  Borne,  though 
iperfect,  notions  of  the  great  extent  of  his 
m  dominions  to  ijie  north.  And  it  is  from 
ne  my  particular  friend,  the  ingenious 
inius,  who  was  by  the  Czar  appointed 
or-general  over  the  apothecaries  and 
its'  shops  in  Muscovy,  made  the  first  rude 
of  his  map  of  Russia  and  Tartary,  which 
irwards  considerably  corrected  and  aug- 
l  by  several  accounts  procured  from 
it  parts,  and  withal  reduced  to  the  neces- 
grees  of  longitude  and  latitude.  He  was 
little  assisted  in  this  undertaking  by  Mr. 
ry,  Qreek  and  Latin  interpreter  at  the 
t  Muscovy.  This  learned  and  industrious 
w,  by  the    then    reigning  monarch    of 

sent  as  his  ambassador  to  the  Emperor  of 

with  secret  orders  and  instructions  to 
teithcr  trouble  nor  expenses  to  get  himself 
ited  with  the  true  state,  situation,  and 
of  the  Czar's  dominions.  Accordingly  he 
©  Pekin  through  the  northern  parts  of 

and  Tartary,  and  having  dispatched  his 
a  at  the  court  of  China,  returned  through 
ithern  provinces,  and  came  back  to  Moscow 
the  year  1680.  During  my  stay  at  the 
)f  Moscow  it  so  happened  that  he  was  to 
r  interpreter,  which  brought  me  much 
ited  with  him,  and  fed  me  with  no  small 
)f  learning  somewhat  new  and  more  parti- 
han  was  hitherto  kuown,  about  the  state 
te  countries ;  but  I  found  him  too  dis- 
1  and  secret,  and  very  unwilling  to  com- 
ite  what  observations  he  had  made  upon 
rarney.  The  late  illustrious  Nicolaus 
i,  LL.D.,  and  Burghermaster  at  Amsterdam, 
m  to  whom  the  public  is  greatly  indebted, 
ith  much  better  success  in  his  own  in- 
,  for  in  his  last  embassy  to  the  court  of 
rj  he  did,  by  his  extraordinary  good  con- 
great  learning  and  affability,  insinuate 
f  so  far  into  the  favour  of  the  Czar,  and 
indees  of  his  court,  that  whatever  accounts 
ad  procured  from  all  parts  of  Russia,  were 
it  reserve  communicated  to  him,  which 
1  him  to  compose  that  excellent  and 
te  map  of  all  the  Russian  empire,  and  the 
Tartary,  with  its  mountains,  rivers,  lakes, 
ind  provinces,  for  the  most  part  till  then 
wn — a  work  which  by  reason  of  its  great 
less  could  not  but  highly  oblige  the 
l  But  however  accurate  this  map  of  Dr. 
i's  was,    which    afterwards    proved  very 

to  Mr.  Isbrand  Ides,  in  his  journey 
d  to  China,  where  he  went  ambassador, 
le  foil  extent  of  the  eastern  coasts  of 
,  and  the  Great  Tartary,  remains  as  yet 
rmined,  and  we  are  still  in  the  dark  as  to 


what  relation  they  bear  to  the  neighbouring  conti- 
nent, which  is  probably  that  of  Oku  Jeso. 

The  Japanese  on  their  side  are  so  little 
acquainted  with  the  state  and  extent  of  that 
country,  which  lies  behind  the  island  of  Jeso 
Gaaima,  and  which  is  by  them  called  Oku  Jeso, 
that  they  sty  it  is  only  300  Japanese  miles  long ; 
but  what  authority  they  have  to  support  this 
assertion  I  cannot  tell.  A  ship  having  some  years 
ago  been  accidentally  cast  upon  the  coasts  of  that 
continent,  they  met  among  the  rude  and  savage 
inhabitants,  some  persons  clad  in  fine  Chinese 
silk,  by  which  may  be  very  probably  conjectured 
some  communication  the  natives  have  with  the 
neighbouring  Daats,  or  Tartary ;  at  least  that  these 
countries  are  not  very  remote  from  each  other. 
A  jonk,  which  was  sent  thither  for  purposes  of 
discovery,  about  the  year  1684,  returned  after 
having  been  three  months  upon  her  voyage,  and 
brought  the  very  same  account.  An  experienced 
Japanese  pilot,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
seas  about  Japan,  as  having  been  everywhere 
round  this  empire,  upon  my  inquiry  could  give 
me  no  other  satisfactory  answer,  but  that  between 
Japan  and  Jesogasima  the  currents  run  alter- 
nately, sometimes  east,  sometimes  west,  and  that 
behind  Jesogasima  there  is  only  one,  which  runs 
constantly,  and  directly  north,  whence  he  con- 
cluded that  near  Daats,  so  they  call  Tartary, 
there  must  be  some  communication  with  another 
sea  to  the  north.  A  few  years  ago  another 
imperial  jonk  was  sent  out  in  quest  of  those 
countries.  They  sailed  from  the  eastern  coasts 
of  Japan,  and  after  many  troubles  and  incommo- 
dities  endured  between  forty  and  fifty  degrees  of 
northern  latitude,  they  discovered  a  very  large 
continent,  supposed  to  be  America,  where,  having 
met  with  a  good  harbour,  they  stayed  there 
during  the  winter,  and  so  returned  the  next  year, 
without  any  the  least  account  of  that  country  or 
its  inhabitants,  excepting  only  that  it  run  further 
to  the  north-west  Since  that  time  it  was  re- 
solved at  the  court  of  Japan  to  be  at  no  further 
pain  or  expense  about  the  discovery  of  those 
countries.  I  was  but  little  the  better  for  con- 
sulting the  Japanese  maps  of  those  seas,  though 
I  saw  several  of  them  in  different  places,  as  at 
Jedo,  in  the  palace  of  Tsussimano  Cami,  governor 
of  Nagaski,  in  the  temple  of  Symmios,  near 
Osacca,  and  in  several  other  temples.  They  all 
represent  a  large  continent,  which  stands  out 
from  the  Great  Tartary,  and  extends  itself  behind 
the  island  Jesogasima,  reaching  about  fifteen 
degrees  of  longitude  further  east  than  the  eastern 
coasts  of  Japan.  A  large  space  is  left  empty 
between  it  and  the  neighbouring  America.  The 
country  itself  is  divided  into  the  following  pro- 
vinces, marked  with  their  common  writing 
characters,  Eabersari,  Orankai,  Sitsij,  Forosan; 
and  Amarisi.  Between  the  two  last  provinces  is 
marked  a  considerable  river,  which  loses  itself 
into  the  sea  behind  the  island  Jeso,  to  the  south- 
east. But  as  all  their  maps  are  very  indifferently 
done,  without  any  scale  of  distances  or  degrees, 
and  as  besides  the'names  of  tho  provinces  above- 
mentioned  are  only  in  their  canna,  or  common 
writing,  and  not,  as  other  more  authentic  records, 
in  their  sisi,  or  significant  characters,  I  shall  leave 
to  the  readers  own  judgment  to  determine  how 
much  there  is  to  be  depended  upon  them.    And 
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thin  is  all  I  could  loam  in  Japan  about  the  state 
of  those  countries  which  lie  to  the  north  of  this  ' 
empire.* 

Before  I  leave  off  this  general  geographical 
description  of  the  Japanese  empire,  I  must  not 
forget  to  mention  two  other  islands,  which  lie 
further  off  to  the  east  or  east-north-east,  of  the 
coasU  of  Osiu,  at  least  at  one  hundred  and  fifty 
miles'  distance,  but  as  the  Japanese  pretend, 
belong  to  their  empire.  They  have  given  them 
very  high-sounding  names,  the  smaller,  moro 
northern,  and  more  remote  from  Japan,  being 
called  Oinsima,  the  Silver  Island ;  the  larger  and 
nearer,  Kinsima,  the  Gold  Island.  They  keep 
their  state  and  situation  very  secret  from  all 
foreigners,  chiefly  the  Europeans,  forasmuch  as 
their  rich  names  have  already  tempted  them  to 
go  in  quest  thereof,  The  King  of  Spain  having 
been  informed  that  they  lie  westward  of  America, 
hi  that  i»ort  of  the  world,  which  by  the  Pope's 
division  was  assigned  to  him,  as  all  those  lands, 
which  should  l>e  discovered  from  the  east,  were 
to  the  King  of  Portugal,  sent  out  a  very  expert 
pilot  to  look  for  them  about  the  year  1620.  But 
this  voyago  proved  unsuccessful.  The  Dutch 
attempted  the  same  at  different  times  with  no 
better  success.  They  fitted  out  ono  ship  for  that 
purpoeo  at  Batavia  in  1639,  and  two  others  in 
1643,  which  had  orders  to  go  further,  and  to 
attempt  the  discovery  of  the  coasts  of  Tartary 
and  America.  The  voyago  of  these  two  ships, 
one  of  which  was  called  Brcsken,  the  other  the 
Castrrcoom,  proved  very  unfortunate.  For 
besides  that  they  Buffered  much  by  storwp,  the 
captain  of  the  Brcsken  having  hazarded  himself 
on  shore,  with  some  of  his  ship's  company, 
in  a  port  of  Japan  lying  under  the  40*  of 
northern  latitude,  they  were  all  soized  upon,  put 
in  irons,  carried  prisoners  to  Jedo.  and  as 
barbarously  treated  as  if  thoir  intention  had  been 
to  liutruy  or  to  invade  tho  empire 

About  tho  year  1675,  tho  Japanese  accidentally 
discovered  a  very  large  island,  one  of  their  barks 
having  been  forced  thero  in  a  storm  from  the 
inland  Futsisio,  from  which  thoy  computed  it  to 
be  three  hundred  miles  distant  towards  the  cant. 
They  met  with  no  inhabitants,  hut  found  it  to  bo 
a  very  pleasant  and  fruitful  country,  well  supplied 
with  fresh  water,  and  furnished  with  plenty  of 
plants  and  trees,  juirticularly  tho  arrack-tree, 
which  however  might  givo  room  to  conjecture, 
that  tho  inland  lay  rather  to  tho  south  of  Japan, 
than  to  the  east,  thc4c  trees  growing  only  in  hot 
countries.  They  called  it  Bunesima,  or  tho 
island  Bunc,  and  because  they  found  no  inhabitants 
upon  it,  they  marked  it  with  the  character  of  an 
uninhabited  island.  On  tho  shores  they  found 
an  incredible  quantity  of  lish  ami  crabs,  some  of 
which  were  from  four  to  nix  feet  long. 

Fatsisio,  1  just  now  had  occasion  to  mention, 
or  FaUisio  Gasima,  which  is  ns  much  as  to  say, 
the  Eighty  Fathom  Island,  is  the  most  remote 
island  tho  Japanese  have  in  possession  southward. 
It  lies  under  the  samo  meridian  with  Jedo,  and 
is  reckoned  to  be  about  eighty  Japanese  water 
leagues  distant  from  tho  continent  of  Japan,  being 


the  furthermost  of  a  long  row  of  small  islands, 
almost  contiguous  to  each  other.  It  is  the  chief 
island  where  the  great  men  of  tho  Emperors 
court,  when  out  of  favour,  aro  usually  confined, 
pursuant  to  a  very  ancient  custom,  and  kept 
prisoners  on  a  rocky  coast,  from  the  extraordinary 
height  of  which  tho  whole  island  hath  borrowed 
its  name.  As  long  as  they  continue  on  this  i 
island,  they  must  work  for  their  livelihood. 
Their  chief  occupation  is  weaving,  and  some  of  - 
tho  silk  stuffs  wrought  by  them,  as  they  an 
generally  men  of  ingenuity  and  good  under- 
standing, arc  so  inimitably  fine,  that  the  Emperor  : 
hath  forbid,  under  severe  penalties,  to  export  or 
to  sell  them  to  foreigners.  This  island,  besides 
being  washed  by  a  rough  tempestuous  sea,  is  so 
well  guarded  by  nature  itself,  that  when  there  k 
some  provision  of  tho  common  necessaries  of  lift, 
or  somo  new  prisoners  to  be  brought  in,  or  the 
guard  to  be  relieved,  the  whole  boat,  with  all  the 
lading,  must  l>e  drawn  up,  and  again  let  down  by 
a  crane,  the  coasts  being  so  steep  and  rocky  as  to 
admit  of  no  other  access. 


*  AH  thin  l.il mured dcecriiitinn  and  conjecture  evi.lt  ntly 
refer.  nut  to  the  d»a*t  of  Xorth  America,  but  to  tho 
IKiiiuauU  of  KamkjHrluitka.— Ei:. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE  niVIKIOK  AXX>  SUB-PIVlHIOSf  OF  TKK  KM  PI  BS  Or  4  Aril 
INTO  ITS  hEVKRAl.  PROVINCES;  AS  ALSO  OF  ITS  REVERB 
AND  (ioVKRNMKXT. 

In  the  general  geographical  description  of  Japan, 
which  I  have  laid  down  in  the  preceding  chapter, 
I  took  notice  that  this  empire  hath  been  divided 
into  seven  great  tracts  of  land,  which  were  again 
sub-divided  into  sixty-eight  considerable  pro- 
viu.vM,  and  the.se  into  604  smaller  districts,  or 
counties,  as  one  might  call  them.  I  proceed  now 
more  jmrticularly  to  consider  tho  largeoen* 
extent,  fertility,  produce  and  revenues  of  each 
province,  as  1  found  them  in  a  Japanese  descrip* 
tion  of  this  61111)11-0,  published  in  Japan,  by  the 
title  of  Sitzi  Johmu. 

Hut  before  I  proceed  to  a  particular  con* 
sideration  of  tho  sevou  large  tracts  of  land,  which 
tho  empire  of  Japan  hath  been  divided  into,  and 
of  their  Koveml  provinces,  I  shall  take  notice  of 
the  (jokinai.  or  Uokinai  goka  Kokf,  that  is  the 
five  provinces  of  tho  imperial  revenues,  so  called, 
because  all  the  revenue  of  these  five  provinces* 
particularly  appropriated  for  the  support  sad 
maintenance  of  the  imperial  court.  They 
amount  to  14S  mans,  and  1200  kokfii  of  rise. 
The  read  or  is  desired  to  observe  in  general,  the! 
sll  the  revenues  in  this  country  are  reduced  to 
these  two  measures  in  rice.  A  man  contains 
10.000  kokf,  and  a  kokf  3000  balot  or  bags  of 
rice.  These  five  imperial  provinces  are, 
1.  Jomasijro,  otherwise  Sansju  :  it  is  a  large  and 
fruitful  country.  Its  length  from  south  to  north 
is  a  hundred  Japanese  miles  ;  and  there  sis 
several  good  towns  and  other  places  of  note 
within  its  compass.  It  is  divided  into  eight 
districts — Otokuni,  Kadono,  Okongi,  Ky,  Udsi» 
Kusse,  Sakanako,  'and  Tsukugi.  2.  Jamatto,  or 
Wosju,  is  likewise  a  very  good  country,  and  much 
of  the  same  length  with  the  former,  going  from 
south  to  north.  It  had  formerly  several  places 
of  note  within  its  compass,  whioh  ere  si  prsssnt 
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educed  to  a  very  small  number.  It  is  divided 
nto  fifteen  districts,  Soono  Cami,  Soonosimo, 
Vguri,  Firole,  Katzu-Dsiau,  Katsunge,  Okuno 
Fmi,  Utz,  Josino,  Uda,  Sikino  Simo,  Sikino  Cami, 
ttaiidz,  Tooids,  and  Jammanobe.  3.  Kawatzij, 
r  Kasiu,  a  tolerably  good  country,  about  two 
its'  journey  in  length,  and  divided  into  fifteen 
btricts, — Nistori,  Isikawa,  Fukaitz,  Jaskabe, 
tokake,  Tukajatz,  Kawatz,  8arara,  Umbarada, 
[atanno,  Wakaje,  Sibukaja,  Sick,  Tanbokf,  and 
annan.  4.  Idsumi,  or  Senftju,  is  a  very  large 
ountry,  but  indifferently  fruitful.    Its  length  is 

hundred  Japanese  miles  from  south  to  west. 
t  is  bordered  on  one  side  by  the  sea,  on  the 
tber  by  a  ridge  of  high  mountains.  It  is 
lentifully  supplied  with  fish  by  the  neighbouring 
ea:  it  produces  also  some  buck- wheat,  rice, 
eas  and  beans,  though  but  few,  and  not  of  the 
est  sort  It  hath  but  three  smaller  districts, 
lotori,  Idsurne,  and  Fine  5.  Sitsu,  otherwise 
Vmokuni,  and  Bisju.  It  hath  two  days'  journey 
nd  a  haJ  f  in  circumference.  It  is  the  furthermost 
ountry  westwards  on  a  large  gulph.  The 
outhern  parts  of  it  are  very  warm,  but  the 
orthern  colder,  and  abound  moro  in  what  they 
all  gokokf;  which  are  the  five  chief  sorts  of  peas 
aten  in  this  country.  It  affords  also  some  fish, 
nd  salt,  and  is  in  the  main  a  very  good  country, 
t  is  divided  into  thirteen  districts,  Sij  Joe,  or 
ymmious,  Katatz,  Fingassinai,  Nisijnari,  Jatsan, 
imasixno,  Simakami,  Tesijma,  Kawanobe,  Muko, 
Lwara,  Arima,  and  Noaje. 

I  proceed  now  to  the  seven  large  tracts  of  land, 
rhich  the  Japanese  empire  hath  been  divided 
nto  by  the  Emperor  Siuaiun. 

I.  The  first  is  Tookaido,  that  is,  the  south- 
astern  tract.  I  have  observed  above,  that  the 
lid  seven  large  tracts  have  been  by  the  Emperor 
*enmu  further  divided  into  sixty-eight  provinces, 
he  Aye  provinces  above  mentioned  included,  to 
rhich  some  hundred  years  after  two  more  were 
dded.  The  Tookaido  consists  of  fifteen  of  these 
ixty -eight  provinces,  which  are — 1.  Iga,  otherwise 
sju,  which  is  limited  on  the  south  and  east  by 
he  sea.  To  the  north  it  is  separated  from  the 
teighboiiring  provinces  by  a  ridge  of  high 
nountains.  It  is  a  hot  country,  but  indifferently 
roHful,  producing  some  plants,  trees,  and 
Mmboos.  It  is  divided  into  four  districts,  Aye, 
ffamanda,  Iga,  and  Nabari.  2.  Isie,  otherwise 
iesju,  is  three  days'  journey  long,  going  from 
mith  to  north.  It  is  almost  wholly  encompassed 
yj  the  sea,  but  extremely  fruitful,  with  an 
greeable  variety  of  hills  and  plains.  It  is 
hvided  into  fifteen  districts,  Quana,  Asaki, 
tasuka,  Itsisi,  Aanki,  Taato,  Nisikissima, 
Josaamna,  Inabe,  Mije,  Ano,  Itaka,  Watakei,  Ino, 
nd  TakL  8.  Ssima,  or  Sisio.  is  but  a  small 
jTorince,  which  one  may  travel  across  in  half  a 
lay's  time.  It  is  a  very  barren  country,  but  the 
leighbouring  sea  supplies  it  plentifully  with  fish, 
iviters,  shells,  and  the  like.  It  hath  but  three 
Bstricts,  Toosij,  Ako,  and  Kamesima.  4.  Owari, 
itherwise  Bisiu,  is  an  inland  country,  entirely 
operate  from  the  sea,  but  one  of  the  most 
ruitful  provinces  of  the  whole  empire,  and 
tehly  stocked  with  inhabitants.  It  is  three  days' 
onrney  long,  going  from  south  to  north,  and 
livided  into  nine  districts,  Amabe,  Nakassima, 
Caquuri,  Nirva,  Kassungale,  Jamada,  Altai,  Tsitta, 


and  Tooaijnoflsima.  5.  Mikawa,  otherwise  Miriu, 
is  a  very  barren  and  poor  country,  with  too  many 
shallow  rivers,  and  ponds,  which  are  very 
prejudicial  to  the  growth  of  the  gokokf.  It  is 
one  day's  journey  and  a  half  long,  going  from 
east  to  west,  and  divided  into  eight  districts, 
Awoumi,  Kamo,  Nukada,  Bats,  Fori,  Jana, 
Taitarra,  and  Akumi.  6.  Tootomi,  otherwise 
Jensju,  a  very  good  and  fruitful  country,  and  one 
of  the  pleasantest  provinces  for  a  curious  variety 
of  hills,  rivers,  fertile  plains,  towns  and  villages. 
Its  length  is  supposed  to  be  two  days' journey 
and  a  half,  going  from  east  to  west,  and  it  is 
divided  into  fourteen  districts,  Fammana,  Futz, 
Fuuaa,  Aratama,  Nangnkami,  Nagassimo,  Sutz, 
Jammana,  Kikoo,  Faifara,  Tojota,  Jamaka,  Sanno, 
and  Jwata.  7.  Surunga,  or  Siusju,  deserves 
likewise  to  be  commended  for  the  variety  of  its 
towns,  villages,  hills,  and  fruitful  plains.  It  is 
of  the  same  length  with  Tootomi,  going  from 
east  to  west,  and  divided  into  seven  districts, 
TBta,  Masiasu,  Udo,  Itabe,  Rofarra,  Fuaij,  and 
Suringa.  8.  Kai,  otherwise  Kaisiu,  and  Esjoohu, 
is  a  flat  country,  and  abounds  in  rice,  fields  and 
pasturage,  plants  and  trees.  It  breeds  also  some 
cattle,  chiefly  horses.  It  is  two  days'  journey  long 
from  south  to  north,  and  divided  into  four 
districts,  Jamanassiro,  Jaatzsiro,  Coma,  and  Tsur. 

9.  Idsu,  or  Toosju,  a  long  peninsula,  being 
almost  surrounded  by  the  sea.  It  affords  a  large 
quantity  of  salt,  and  all  sorts  of  fish,  and  is 
reckoned  in  the  main  a  tolerable  good  country. 
It  is  pretty  mountainous,  with  some  flat  ground, 
and  some  few  rice-fields.  It  hath  but  three 
districts  upon  the  continent  of  Nipon,  Takato, 
Naka,  and  Camo,  whereto  are  added  two 
neighbouring   islands,   Oosima,   and   Firkasima, 

10.  Sangami  or  Soosiu,  is  threo  days'  journey 
long;  a  flat  and  barren  country,  which  affords 
hardly  any  thing  for  the  sustenance  of  human 
life,  but  tortoises,  fish  and  crabs  from  the  sea, 
besides  a  good  quantity  of  timber  out  of  its  large 
woods.  It  is  divided  into  eight  districts, 
Aaikaranno  Cami,  Asikaranno  Simu,  Oosimi, 
Juringi,  Ajikoo  Takangi,  Camakura,  Mijura,  and 
Jesima.  II.  Musasi,  or  Busiu,  a  very  large 
province,  having  five  days' journey  and  a  half  in 
circumference.  It  is  a  flat  country,  without 
woods  and  mountains,  but  very  fruitful,  abounding 
in  rice,  gokokf,  garden-fruits,  and  plants.  It  is 
divided  into  twenty-one  districts,  which  are 
Kuraggi,  Tsukuki  Tama,  Tatsinbana,  Kaikura, 
Iruma,  Tosma,  Fijki,  Jokomi,  Saitama,  Kodama, 
Taibu  Sima,  Fabara,  Fasisawa,  Naka,  Kami,  Adats, 
Tsitsubu,  Jebara,  Toteeima,  and  Oosato.  12.  Awa, 
otherwise  Foosiu,  a  middling  good  country,  with 
mountains,  hills,  rivers,  and  plains,  affording  both 
rice  and  corn ;  it  is  tolerably  well  inhabited  and 
plentifully  supplied  by  the  neighbouring  sea  with 
nsh  and  oysters,  whose  shells  the  inhabitants 
make  use  of  to  manure  their  ground.  It  is  one 
day's  journey  and  a  half  long  from  south  to 
north,  and  divided  into  four  districts,  Fekuri, 
Awa,  Asaima,  and  Nakaba.  13.  Kadsusa,  other- 
wise Koosju,  is  three  days'  journey  long,  going 
from  south  to  north,  a  tolerable  good  country, 
though  not  without  high  rough  mountains :  great 
numbers  of  the  inhabitants  get  their  livelihood 
by  weaving  of  cannib,  or  hemp-stuffs,  which  they 
understand  very  well.    It  is  divided  into  eleven 
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districts,  Ssussu,  Amafa,  It«uwara,  Umingami, 
Foiko.  Mooki,  Issiini.  Fariuib,  Xauawa,  Jammauobo, 
and  Mussa.  14.  Siumosa,  otherwise  Seosju,  is 
said  to  be  three  clays'  journey  long,  going  from 
south  to  north,  a  mountainous  country,  iudiffer- 
outly  fruitful,  but  abounding  iu  fowls  and  cattle. 
It  iH  divided  into  twelve  districts,  Kaddosika, 
Tsibba,  Imba,  Soonia,  Sasjuina,  luuki,  Toodu, 
Koosa,  Unagaini,  Katori,  Fannibu,  and  Okanda. 
15.  Fitats,  or  Sjoo,  a  very  large  province ;  my 
author  makes  it  almost  square,  and  says  that  it 
is  three  days'  journey  long  on  each  side.  It  is 
but  a  middling  country,  as  to  its  fruitfulncss,  but 
produces  a  great  quantity  of  silk-worms  ami  silk, 
of  which  there  are  several  manufactures  established 
there,  as  there  are  also  some  other  things,  tho 
inhabitants  being  a  very  industrious  people. 
They  likewise  carry  on  a  trade  in  cattle.  It 
hath  eleven  districted.  Nijlmri,Makaije,Tsukkumba, 
Kawaats.  Ssida,  Umbaraki,  Nainingata,  Naka, 
Kussi,  Taka.  and  leugoko.  Iengoko  signifies  a 
distant  country,  by  which  is  probably  meant 
some  neighbouring  island.  Tho  revenues  of  theso 
fifteen  provinces  of  tho  first  large  tract  called 
Tookaido,  amount  in  all  to  494  mankokf. 

II.  Toosando,  that  is,  tho  eastern  mountainous 
tract,  hath  eight  largo  provinces  withiu  its  com- 
pass, which  aro — 1 .  Oomi,  an  extraordinary  good 
and  fruitful  country,  with  variety  of  mountains, 
hills,  rivers,  and  fruitful  fields,  producing  loth 
rice  and  corn,  and  affording  to  tho  labourer  a 
thousandfold  reward  (according  to  my  Japanese 
author's  way  of  expressing  the  fruitfulncss  of 
this  country).  It  hath  three  days' journey  and  a 
half  in  circumference  and  is  divided  into  thirtceu 
districts :  Singa,  Karimotto,  Ius,  Camuioo,  Kan- 
saki,  Inungauii,  Sakatta,  Jetz,  the  upper  and 
lower  Assai,  Imito,  Taksissima,  Kooka,  and  Joo 
sitzoomi.  2.  Mino,  or  Diosiu,  is  not  inferior  to 
the  former,  neither  in  an  agreeable  variety  of 
hills  and  plains,  nor  in  fertility,  producing  plenty 
of  rice,  corn,  and  gokokf.  and  other  necessaries 
of  life.  It  is  three  days' journey  long  from  south 
to  north,  and  divided  into  eighteen  districts : 
Isijntau.  Fufa,  Awadsi,  Ikcnda,  Oono,  Mottos, 
Mussijroda,  Katakatei,  Atsumi,  Kakumi,  Iamau- 
gata,  Muggi,  Guundsjo,  Camo,  Cako.  Tokki,  Jeuna, 
and  Taki.  3.  Fida,  otherwise  Fisju,  falls  far 
short  of  tho  two  fonner,  both  in  largeness  and 
fertility.  Its  utmost  extent  from  south  to  north 
doth  not  exceed  two  days'  travelling.  It  abounds 
in  woods  ami  forests,  and  yields  a  great  quantity 
of  lire- wood,  and  timber  for  buildings.  It  hath 
but  four  districts,  Ofarra,  Masijnda,  Ainiuano, 
and  Araki.  4.  Sinano,  otherwise  Sinsju,  a  very 
cold  country.  Salt  and  firth  are  very  scarce  here, 
because  of  its  great  remoteness  from  the  sea; 
and  it  is  not  well  provided  with  cattle,  by  re:ison 
of  its  few  pastures.  It  is  otherwise  tolerably 
fruitful,  and  produces  a  good  quantity  of  mul- 
berry trees,  silk,  and  cannib,  of  which  there  are 
several  good  manufactures  established  there.  It 
is  said  to  be  five  days'  journey  long  from  south  to 
north,  and  is  divided  into  eleven  districts  :  Mid- 
sutz,  Takaij,  Fannissina,  Tsisagutta,  Sacku,  Ina, 
Ssuwo,  Tsikumma,  Atsumi.  Sara,  and  Sijna.  f>. 
Koodsuko,  otherwise  Dsiosju,  is  four  days'  jour- 
ney long,  going  from  east  to  west,  a  warm  and 
tolcrablo  good  country,  producing  plenty  of  mul- 
berry trees,  though  tho  eilk  they  yield  is  not  of 


the  best  sort,  and  the  stuffs  brought  from  thence 
but  coarse.     It  is  divided  into  fourteen  district* : 
Ussui,  Aassa,  Ssikannc,  JSsetta,  Sai,  Nitta,  Kattar 
oka,  Soora,  Gumma.  Kanva.Tago,  Midorino,  X&ba, 
and  Jammada.     6.  Siuioodsuke,  or  Jasju,  is  three 
days'  journey  and  a  half  long,  going  from  east  to 
west,  a  tolerable  good  country,  not  very  moun- 
tainous, but  rather  flat,  with  abundance  of  pas- 
ture-ground   and   rice-fields,    which    plentifully 
supply  it  with  gra^s,  rice,  corn,  and  the  gokokf, 
It  hath    nine    districts,    Askara,   Jonoda,  Abo, 
Tsuga,   Taka,  Sawingawa,  Suwooja,    Natu,  and 
Mukabe.     7.  Mutsu,  or  Ooeju,  is  by  much  the 
largest   province  in    Japan,   being  full   sixteen 
days' journey  long,  from  south  to  north.    It  it 
an  ext inordinary  good  and  fruitful  country,  and 
wants  nothing  for  the  support  of  human  life. 
This  whole  province  was  formerly  subject  to  one 
prince,  together  with  tho  neighbouring  province 
Down,  of  which  more  hereafter.     It  is  divided 
into  fifty-four  (and  according  to  others  fifty-five) 
districts,   Sijrakawa,  Kurokawa,  Juwasi,  Hijaki, 
Aitz,  Xama,  Oda,  Asaka,  Adatz,  Sibatta,  Karidi, 
Tooda,     Natori,    Sinnobu,    Kikkunda,    Sibaone, 
Assonusa,  Namingata,  Iwadowaga,  Kawatz,  Fit- 
zungi,   Takauo,  Wattari,   Tamadaukuri,  Oonato, 
Kami,    Ssida,   Kursiwara,  Jesan,   Jeki,   Hisawi, 
Xagaooka,    Tojone,  Monowara,    Oosika,   Guaki, 
KadJouo,  Fasikani,  Tsungaru,  Uda,  Iku,  Hotojes, 
Isbara,  Taidsi,  Sikamiua,  Iuaga,  Siwo,  Iwasaki, 
Kimbara,  Kadsinda,  Datte,  Socka,  Fei,  and  Kisen. 
8.  Dew  a.  otherwise,  Usju,  is  five  days'  journey 
long,  a  very  good  country,  abounding  in  good 
pasture-ground,  plant*,  and  trees.     It  is  said  to 
have  the  spring  fifteen  days  earlier  than  other 
provinces.     It  belonged  formerly  to  Osju,  but  is 
now  a  separate  province,  divided  into  twelvo  dis- 
tricts,   Akumi,    Kawanobo,   Murujania,   Oitama, 
Ookatz.  Firaka,  Tangaira,  Diwa,  Akindaturi,  Sen- 
boku.  Moguini,  and  Jamamottu.    All  the  revenue! 
of  these  eight  provinces  amount  to  563  inangokf, 
according  to  the  old  rcutals,  but  at  present  they 
are  considerably  improved. 

III.  Foku  Kokkudo,  that  is,  the  northern  tract, 
hath  seven  provinces  within  its  compass:  —  1. 
Wackasa.  otherwise  Siakusju,  is  one  day's  journey 
and  a  half  long,  going  from  south  to  north.  It  is 
limited  to  the  north  by  the  sea,  which  plenti- 
fully supplies  it  with  fish,  crabs,  tortoises,  and 
the  like.  It  hath  somo  iron-mines,  and  is  divided 
into  three  districts,  Oonibu,  Ooi,  and  Miratfr 
2.  Jctsisscn,  otherwise  Jcctsju.  Its  length,  from 
south  to  north,  is  of  three  days'  travelling.  It  is 
very  mountainous  towards  tho  south,  but  more 
Hat  and  fruitful  to  the  north,  with  abundance  of 
good  pasture-ground,  where  the  inhabitants  breed 
plenty  of  cattle.  It  produces  also  cannib,  mul- 
berry-trees, and  silk,  and  the  gokokf  very  plenti- 
fully. It  is  divided  into  twelvo  districts:  Tbu- 
ruga,  Nibu,  Imadats,  Asijba,  Oono,  Sakai,  Kuroda* 
Ikingami,  Takakida,  Joosdsida,  Sakagita,  and 
Xaaiuhjo.  3.  Kaga,  otherwise  Kasju,  is  two 
days' journey  and  a  half  long,  going  from  east  to 
west,  a  tolerable  good  country,  yielding  as  much 
of  the  gokokf  as  is  necessary  for  the  sustenance 
of  the  inhabitants.  Somo  silk  manufactures  are 
carried  on  here  ;  and  it  afford*  the  best  vinegar, 
sacki,  and  poja,  which  are  exported  into  othet 
provinces.  It  hath  four  districts,  Jenno,  Nomi, 
Isikawa,  and  Kanga,  to  which  some  add  Kaboku. 
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4.  Xoto,  otherwise  Seosju,  is  a  sort  of  a  peninsula, 
almost  wholly  encompassed  by  the  sea,  and  on 
this  account  plentifully  supplied  with  fish  and 
crabs.     It  hath  several  iron-mines,  but  not  much 
good  ground,  and  the  gokokf  ripen  considerably 
later  than  in  other  provinces.    It  is  two  days' 
journey  and  a  half  long,  going  from  east  to  weBt, 
•ad  is  divided  into  four  districts :  Bagui,  Noto, 
Fokeesund,  and  Sens.      5.    Jeetsju,    otherwise 
Jaeesju,  hath   three    days'  journey  in    circum- 
ference, a  tolerable  good  country,  pretty  well  sup- 
plied with  gokokf.    A  particular  sort  of  earthen 
pots  is  made  here.    It  affords  also  some  wood, 
which  is  made  use  of  particularly  for  bridges. 
It  is  divided  into  four  districts,  Tonami,  Imidsu, 
Mebu,    and    Nijkawa.      6.   Jetsingo,    otherwise 
Jeesju,  a  large  province,  having  six  days'  journey 
in  circumference.     It  is  very  mountainous  to  the 
south,  otherwise  tolerably  fruitful,  producing  silk, 
cannib,  and  the  gokokf,  though  not  of  the  best  sort. 
It  is  divided  into  seven  districts :  Kabiki,  Kof, 
stissima,  Iwoodsi,  Cambara,  Nutari,  and  Iwafune. 
7.  Sado,  or  Sasju,  a  pretty  large  island,  of  three 
days' journey  and  a  half  in  circumference,  situate 
to  the -north  of  Japan,  just  over  against  the  two  pro- 
vinces Jeetsju  and  Jetsingo.    It  is  a  very  fruitful 
island,  plentifully  supplied  with  corn,  rice,  and 
gokokf.    It  hath  also  some  woods  and  good  pas- 
tare-ground.    The  sea  affords  fish  and  crabs.    It 
is  divided  into  three  districts,  Umo,  Soota,  and 
Quno.    The  yearly  revenue  of  these  seven  pro- 
vinces amounts  to  243  mangokf. 

IV.  Sanindo,  that  is,  the  "Northern  Moun- 
tainous, or  Cold  Tract,"  consists  of  eight  pro- 
vinces :  1.  Tanba,  otherwise  Tansju,  is  two  days' 
journey  long,  a  middling  good  country,  producing 
plenty  of  rice,  besides  several  sorts  of  pease  and 
pulse.     It  affords  also  some  fire-wood,  and  is 
divided  into  six  districts :  Kuwada,  Funaji,  Taki, 
Ainada,  Fingami,  and  Ikarunga.     2.  Tango,  other- 
wise Tansju,   is  one  day's  journey   and  a  half 
broad,  going  from  south  to  north,  likewise  a 
middling  good  country,  where  Bilk  and  cannib 
nay  be  had  at  a  very  easy  rate.     It  is  plentifully 
supplied  by  the  sea  with  fish,  crabs,  and  the  like. 
It  ia  divided  into  five   districts :     Kaki,  Joki, 
Tango.  Katano,  and  Kumano.    3.  Tasima,  other- 
wise Tansju,   is  two  days'  journey  long,  going 
from  east  to   west,  a  middling  good  country, 
much  like  the  two  former,  and  divided  into  eight 
districts :  Asami,  Jabu,  Idsu,  Ketta,  Kinnosuki, 
ftsngaka,   Sitzumi,   and  MikummL     4.    Imaba, 
otherwise  Insju,  is  much  of  the  same  length  and 
degree  of  fruitfulness  with  Tasima,     It  is  limited 
to  the  north  by  the  sea,  and  on  the  south  by  a 
ridge  of  mountains.    It  hath  several  manufactures 
of  coarse  silk  stuffs,  and  is  divided  into  seven 
provinces :  Togomi,  Jagami,  Tsidsu,  Oomi,  Taka- 
guso,  Ketta,  and  Konno.      5.   Fooki,  otherwise 
Fakusju,  is  two  days'  journey  and  a  half  long, 
going  from  south  to  north,   a  middling  good 
country,  producing  plenty  of  gokokf,  cannib,  and 
silk,  of  which  last  there  are  several  good  manu- 
factures carried  on  here.     It  is  divided  into  six 
districts:    Kawamura,    Kume,    Jawata,    Aneeri, 
Oomi,  and  Fino.     6.   Idaumo,  otherwise  Unsju, 
is  two  days' journey  and  a  half  broad,  going  from 
east  to  west,  almost  wholly  encompassed  by  the 
Corean  sea,  after  the  manner  of  a  peninsula.     It 
m  a  very  fruitful  country,  producing  variety  of 


trees,  grass,  and  plants.  It  hath  also  some  manu- 
factures of  coarse  silk  stuffs.  It  is  divided  into 
ten  districts;  Iju,  Nomi,  Semane,  Akisika,  Tat- 
tenni,  Jadsumo,  Kanto,  Ijis,  Ninda.  and  Oofara. 
7.  Iwami,  otherwise  Sekisju,  is  two  days'  journey 
long,  going  from  south  to  north,  a  middling  good 
country,  producing  plenty  of  cannib,  and  afford- 
ing some  salt.  The  inhabitants  give  twice  as 
much  a  year  to  their  prince  as  they  do  in  other 
provinces.  It  is  divided  into  five  districts :  Tsi- 
kama,  Naka,  Oots,  Mino,  and  Canoab.  8.  Oki, 
otherwise  Insju,  an  island  erected  into  a  province, 
and  situate  in  the  Corean  sea,  opposite  to  the 
coasts  of  that  peninsula.  It  is  a  very  barren 
country,  producing  a  few  gokokf.  It  hath  two 
days'  journey  in  circumference,  and  is  divided 
into  five  districts.  All  the  yearly  revenues  of 
these  eight  provinces  amount  to  123  mangokf. 

V.  Sanjodo,  that  is,  the  "  Southern  Mountainous, 
or  Warm  Tract,"  is  composed  of  eight  provinces, 
which  are,  1.  Farima,  otherwise  Bansju,  hath 
three  days'  journey  and  a  half  in  circumference, 
a  very  fruitful  country,  producing  in  plenty  all 
manner  of  necessaries.  It  hath  several  manu- 
factures of  silk-stuffs,  paper,  and  cloth.  It  is 
divided  into  fourteen  districts,  Akas,  Kata,  Kamo, 
Inami,  Sikama,  I  wo,  Akato,  Saijo,  Sitz,  Kansaki, 
Taka,  Mitzubo,  Issai,  and  Itto.  2.  Mimasaka, 
otherwise  Sakusju,  is  three  days' journey  long, 
going  from  east  to  west,  a  middling  good  country, 
affording  as  much  fruits,  plants,  victuals,  and 
cloth,  as  is  necessary  for  the  support  of  its 
inhabitants.  It  is  observe  1  as  somewhat  remark- 
able, that  this  province  is  less  subject  to  winds 
than  any  other  in  the  empire.  It  is  divided  into 
seven  districts,  Aida,  Katzunda,  Tomanisi,  Toma- 
figasi,  Khume,  Ooba,  and  Mosuma.  3.  Bidsen,  or 
Biflju,  hath  three  days'  journey  in  circumference, 
a  middling  good  country,  producing  plenty  of 
silk.  Its  soil  is  pretty  warm,  and  the  produce  of 
the  fields  and  gardens  are  observed  to  ripen  earlier 
than  in  other  provinces.  It  is  divided  into 
eleven  districts,  Kosuma,  Waki,  Iwanasi,  Ooku, 
Akosaka,  Kandatz,  Minne,  Ooas,  Tsitaka,  Tain- 
gosima,  and  Kamosima.  4.  Bitsju,  otherwise 
Fisin,  is  one  day's  journey  and  a  half  long,  going 
from  east  to  west,  a  very  good  country,  plenti- 
fully supplied  with  all  the  necessaries  of  life. 
The  gokokf  and  cannib  in  particular  are  ex- 
tremely cheap  here.  It  is  divided  into  nine 
districts,  Utz,  Kaboja,  Kaija,  Simomitz,  Assanguts, 
Oda,  Sitzuki,  Teta,  and  Fanga,  to  which  are 
added  two  inlands,  Saburosima,  and  Jorisima. 
5.  Bingo,  otherwise  Fisju,  is  somewhat  more  than 
two  days'  journey  long,  going  from  south  to  north, 
a  middling  good  country,  plentifully  supplied 
with  rice  and  gokokf,  which  are  likewise  observed 
to  ripen  here  much  earlier  than  they  do  else- 
where. It  is  divided  into  fourteen  districts,  Abe 
Futsitz,  Kamijsi,  Asuka,  Numasimi,  Bonitz, 
Asijda,  Kooni,  Mikami,  Camidami,  Mitsuki,  Jesso, 
Sirra,  and  Mijwara.  6.  Aki,  otherwise  Qesju,  is  two 
days'  journey  and  a  half  long,  going  from  south 
to  north,  a  mountainous  and  barren  country. 
Upon  the  coasts  they  make  salt  Corn,  rice,  and 
gokokf  will  hardly  grow  here,  but  it  abounds 
with  woods  and  forests,  which  afford  plenty  of 
mushrooms.  It  is  divided  into  eight  districts, 
Numada,  Takatta,  Tojoda,  Sada,  Cammo,  Sabaku, 
Aki,  Takamija,  and  Iku  Kussima ;  which  last  is 
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the  name  of  a  place  particularly  famous  in  this 
province.  7.  Suwo,  or  Scosju,  is  three  days' 
journey  long,  going.from  east  to  west,  a  middling 
good  country,  abounding  chiefly  in  plants  and 
good  pasture-ground.  The  coasts  afford  as  much 
Ash,  crabs,  shells,  and  other  submarine  substances 
as  any  other  province  whatever.  It  is  divided 
into  six  districts,  Oosima,  Kuko,  Kumade,  Tsino, 
Sawa,  and  Jooskl  8.  Nogata,  otherwise  Tsiosju, 
is  two  days'  journey  and  a  half  long,  from  east  to 
west,  a  middling  good  country,  limited  to  tho 
south  and  west  by  the  sea,  to  the  north  by  a 
ridge  of  mountains.  It  produces  gokokf,  iish, 
crabs,  and  other  necessaries,  twice  as  much  a* 
there  is  requisite  for  the  maintenance  of  tho 
inhabitants.  It  is  divided  into  six  districts,  Also, 
Trojora,  Mine,  Ootz,  Amu,  and  Misijtna.  The 
whole  yearly  revenue  of  these  oight  provinces 
amounts  to  270  mangokf. 

All  the  several  tracts  of  land,  provinces  and 
districts,  hitherto  mentioned,  belong  to  tho  great 
island  Nipou.  I  proceed  now  to  the  Becond 
island,  which  is  next  to  Xipon  ih  largeness,  and 
which  is  by  tho  Japanese  called  hiusju,  the 
Western  Country,  and  Saikokf,  the  Country  of 
Nine.     This  offers  to  our  view  tho 

VI.  Great  tract  of  land,  called  Saikaido,  that 
is,  the  "  Western  Coast  Tract"  It  is  composed 
of  nine  largo  provinces  :  1.  T<ikudscn,  otherwise 
Tsikusiu,  is  from  south  to  north  four  days' 
journey  long,  a  middling  good  country,  pro- 
ducing both  corn  and  rice.  It  hath  several 
Chinaware  manufacture*,  and  is  divided  into 
twenty-four  districts,  Siino,  Kama,  Jaasijka, 
Nosinia,  Mikosa,  Monogatta,  Onka,  Musiroda, 
Fouanii,  Sara,  Xaka,  GWija,  Siaka,  Musinia,  Ito, 
Musijro,  Vutz,  Kurande,  Noktjsima,  Siuotz, 
Kasakura,  Komitzkasakura,  Kokuf,  and  Tassai. 
2.  Tsikungo,  otherwise  Tsikusju,  is,  from  south 
to  south,  five  days'  journey  long,  a  tolerable  good 
country,  producing  corn,  rice,  and  peas  in  great 
plenty ;  the  coasts  afford  firth,  crabs,  and  shells. 
A  great  deal  of  sweetmeat  is  made  here,  and 
exported  into  other  provinces.  It  is  divided  into 
ten  districts,  Mijwara,  Mij,  Ikwa,  Mi,  Mike, 
Kondsima,  Simodsima,  Jammacando,  Jam  ma- 
seta,  and  Takcno.  3.  Pud  sou,  or  Foosju,  is  four 
days'  journey  long  from  south  to  north,  a  toler- 
able good  country,  particularly  faniwu*  for  pro- 
ducing extraordinary  good  medicinal  plants. 
Croat  numbers  of  silk  manufactures  arc  carried 
on  in  this  province,  some  of  which  tho  Prince 
takes  in  part  of  payment  for  his  revenue.  It  is 
divided  into  eight  districts,  Tangawa,  Sakkn. 
Mijako,  Nakatz,  Tsuiki,  Kamitzki,  Simotzki,  and 
Usa\  4.  Bungo,  otherwise  Foosju,  is  three  days' 
journey  long,  middling  fruitful.  It  afford*  silk 
from  its  mulberry-trees,  cloth,  hemp,  gokokf, 
and  some  scarce  medicinal  plants.  It  is  divided 
into  eight  districts,  Fita,  Kees,  Nawori,  Oono, 
Amabe,  Ookata,  Faijami,  and  Kunisaki.  5.  Fidsen, 
otherwise  Fi»juv  is,  from  south  to  north,  full  five 
days'  journey  long,  a  good  and  middling  fruitful 
country,  besides  the  produco  of  corn  and  rice, 
plentifully  stored  with  fish  and  fowls.  It  hath 
also  Bomo  cloth  manufactures,  and  i*  divided  into 
eleven  district*,  Kickij.  Jabu.Miue,  0«»ki,  Kansoki, 
Saaga,  Maatsura,  Kissima,  Fuaitz,  Kadsuraki,  and 
Takaku.  6.  Figo,  otherwise  Fisju,  hath  about 
five  days' journey  in  circumference,  a  middling 


fruitful  country,  affording  plenty  of  firewocx 
wood  for  building,  also  corn,  peas,  fith» 
and  other  necessaries,  as  much  as  will  supp 
want  of  the  inhabitants.  It  U  divided  intc 
teen  districts,  Tamana,  Jamoga,  Jamai 
Kikutx,  Aso,  Takuma,  Kuma.  Aida,  Maa£k& 
Joadsiro,  Koos,  Amakusa,  and  Askita,  7.  1 
otherwise  Nisju,  is  about  three  days'  jo 
long,  a  poor  country,  mountainous,  and  proc 
hardly  what  corn,  rice,  and  fruits  are  nee 
for  the  sustenance  of  its  inhabitants ;  ton 
mulberry -trees  grow  there.  It  is  divide* 
five  districts.  Uski,  Koiju,  Xaka,  Mijasak 
Morokata.  8.  Oosumi,  otherwise  Gusju,  is 
east  to  west,  two  days'  journey  lomr,  a  ami 
fruitful  province,  plentifully  supplied  wi 
tho  necessaries  of  life,  particularly  such 
sea  affords.  There  is  a  great  quantity  of 
mado  here,  and  some  few  silk  stuflk. 
divided  into  eight  districts,  Oosumi,  Fir 
Kuwabara,  Soo,  Sijra,  Kimodsuki,  Komadsi 
Kumaggc,  to  which  is  added  the  neighlx 
island  Tanegosima.  9.  Satzuma,  or  Satx, 
much  of  the  mine  length  with  the  f< 
middling  fmitful,  producing  chiefly  mul 
trees  and  hemp.  It  hath  a  few  cloth 
nurtures,  but  the  cloth  is  very  good,  3 
furnish  other  provinces  with  hemp.  It  is  d 
into  fourteen  districts.  Idsumi,  Takaki,  Sal 
Feki,  Isa.  Ala,  Kawonobe,  Jeuo,  Juumaki 
Faui,  Jamma,  Okinokosima,  and  Kossi 
The  yearly  revenue  of  these  nine  pro 
amount*  to  344  uiangokC 

An  island  of  tho  third  magnitude,  wide 
between  the  two  former,  and  is  by  the  Jaj 
called  Sikokf,  that  is,  the  Country  of  Foui 
provinces,  together  with  the  neighbouring 
Awadai,  situate  to  the  northeast  of  Sikok 
the  great  province  Kijnokuni,  which  stan 
from  the  continent  of  Nipou,  make  up  the* 
largo  tract  of  land,  which  is  by  the  Jaj 
called 

V II.  Xankaido,  t  hat  is,  the  «*  Tract  of  the  Soi 
Coasts.  *"  It  is  composed  of  the  six  folio  wir 
vinces :  1.  Kijnokuni,  otherwise  Kisju,  i 
days'  journey  and  a  half  long,  going  from 
to  north,  a  flat  and  barren  country,  washed 
sea  on  three  sides,  and  producing  neithe 
and  rice,  nor  peas  and  pulse.  It  is  divide 
seven  districts,  Ito,  Xaka,  Xaguso,  Amabe, 
Fitaka,  and  Muro.  2.  Awndsi,  an  island  oJ 
a  day's  journey  in  length,  in  the  mail 
barren,  affording,  however,  cloth,  fish,  an 
as  much  as  there  is  neccnflary  for  tho  mi 
anceof  the  inhabitants.  It  hath  but  two  dii 
Tsina  and  Mijwuru,  to  which  are  added  1 
the  chief  neighbouring  islands,  Mussim 
J  c  si  ma.  3.  Awa,  otherwise  Asju,  is  two 
journey  long,  a  middling  good  country, 
what  mountainous,  and  plentifully  store* 
cattle,  fowl,  fish,  crabs,  and  shells.  It  is  <J 
into  nine  districts  Miosi,  Ojen,  Nai 
Nanisi,  Katsura,  X.ika,  Itano,  Awa,  and 
4.  Sanuki,  otherwise  Sunsju,  is  three 
journey  long,  going  from  east  to  west,  a  mi 
good  and  fruitful  country,  with  variety  of 
mountains,  and  fields,  producing  rice,  corn 
and  pulse.  The  sea  affords  plenty  of  fis 
crabs.  This  province  is.  famous  for  having 
birth  to  several  great  and  eminent  men. 
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into  eleven  districts,  Owutsi,  Samingawa, 
lino,  Jamada,  Kanda,  Ano,  Utari,  Naka, 
id  Kako.  5.  Ijo,  otherwise  Josju,  is  two 
>urney  long,  a  middling  good  country, 
[nous  in  some  parts,  flat  in  others,  some 

fields  being  sandy,  others  producing 
map,  mulberry-trees,  grass,  and  plants, 
alt'  is   made   upon  the  coasts.     It   is 

into  fourteen  districts,  Nij,  Sucki, 
Ira,     Ootz,    Kasalaja,     Nooma,     Tslke, 

Kttme,  Fuke,  Jio,  Rita,  Uwa,  and  tJraa. 
,  otherwise  Tosju,  is  two  days'  journey 
mg  from  east  to  west,  a  middling  good 
,  supplied  with  plenty  of  peas  and  pulse, 
mite,  and  several  other  necessaries  of  life, 
vided  into  seven  provinces,  Tosa,  Agawa, 
ka,  Fata,  Nanaoka,  Katasima,  and  Kami. 
«rly  revenue  of  these  rix  provinces 
s  to  140  mangokf. 
i  remain   still    two    other   islands   not 

mentioned,  which  were  conquered,  and 
I  to  the  empire  of  Japan,  in  the  late  war 
»  inhabitants  of  Corea.  They  are  called 
ssima,  both  their  names  being  put  to- 
and  have  now  a  prince  of  weir  own, 
been  formerly  subject  to  the  Prince,  or 
ing  of  Satzuma.  The  first  of  these  two 
slki,  otherwise  Ibju  ;  it  is  a  day's  journey 
d  hath  two  districts,  Iki  and  Isijda.  The 
aland  is  Tsussima,  otherwise  Taisiu ;  this 
irhat  larger  than  the  former,  and  likewise 
Into  two  districts,  Akata,  and  Simoakata, 
Upper  and  Lower  Akata.  The  fruitful- 
these  islands  is  said  not  to  be  very  con- 
e,  but  they  say  that  some  foreign  curio- 
■e  to  bo  seen  there,  and  the  number  of 
orshipped  by  the  inhabitants  is  much 
of  The  yearly  revenue  of  these  two 
unounte  to  three  man,  and  5000  kokf. 
rhole  revenue  of  all  the  islands  and  pro- 
belonging  to  the  great  empire  of  Japan 
lp  in  alia  yearly  Bum  of  2828  man,  and 
>kf,  according  to  the  account  above  given, 
anese  author,  however,  puts  it  only  at 
ingokf. 

gh  it  be  not  a  proper  place  here  to  enter 
rticulars  concerning  the  government  of 
inese  empire,  its  provinces  and  districts, 
the  better  understanding  of  my  history, 
s  necessary  thaA»  before  I  proceed  any 
somewhat  should  be  said  on  this  head, 
ole  empire,  in  general,  is  governed  by  the 
r,  with  an  absolute  and  monarchical 
and  so  is  every  province  in  particular, 
prince  who,  under  the  emperor,  enjoys 
eminent  thereof.  Tho  present  kubo,  or 
monarch,  is  Tsinajos,  fourth  successor, 
it  grandson  of  Jejassama,  first  emperor  of 
-  reigning  family,  who  usurped  the  throne 
le  lawful  heir,  and  reigned  about  the 
lg  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Tsinajos 
e  character  of  a  severe,  but  just  and 
;  monarch.  He  inherited  from  his 
m,  along  with  the  crown,  an  absolute  and 
ed  power  over  all  his  subjects,  from  the 
I  extraction  up  to  the  highest  rank. 
e  greatest  princes  and  lords  of  the  empire 
far  his  vassals  that  he  can  disgrace,  exile, 
>rive  them  of  their  lives  and  dominions  as 
or   as   he   thinks  the    peace  and 


welfare  of  the  empiro  requires,  or  their  crimes 
deserve. 

Particular  provinces  are  governed  by  hereditary 
princes,  called  daimio,  which  signifies  "high- 
named  ; "  that  iBf  princes  and  lords  of  the  highest 
rank.  Some  of  these  have  found  means,  by  force 
of  arms,  to  enlarge  their  dominions.  Thus,  tho 
Prince  of  Satzuma  made  himself  master  of  the 
two  neighbouring  provinces.  Oosumi  and  Hugo, 
and  the  Prince  of  Canga  of  too  neighbouring  pro- 
vince, Noto ;  on  which  account  these  two  princes 
are  said  to  be  the  most  powerful  in  the  empire. 

The  lords  of  smaller  districts  are  called  Siomio, 
"  well-named,"  lords  of  an  inferior  rank.  Their 
dominions,  whether  they  be  islands,  as  Qo*o, 
Firando,  Amakuaa,  Matsaki,  and  several  others, 
or  situate  upon  the  continent  of  the  three  chief 
islands  composing  the  empire  of  Japan,  are  men- 
tioned in  the  list  of  the  sixty-six  great  provinces, 
each  under  that  province  whereto  they  belong, 
or  in  which  they  lie.  All  the  siomio  are  so  far 
subject  to  the  emperor  that  they  are  allowed  but 
six  months'  stay  in  their  hereditary  dominions ; 
the  other  half  year  they  must  spend  in  the 
imperial  capital,  Jedo,  where  their  wives  and 
families  are  kept  all  the  year  round  as  hostages 
of  their  fidelity. 

Some  of  these  smaller  districts  are  imperial 
demesne,  or  crown  lands,  either  because  they 
have  been  appropriated  of  old  for  the  support  of 
the  crown,  or  because  in  course  of  time,  as 
occasion  offered,  they  were  taken  from  their 
hereditary  possessors  by  way  of  punishment, 
and  annexed  thereunto,  it  having  been  always 
one  of  the  chief  political  maxims  followed  by  the 
Emperors  of  Japan  to  maintain  themselves  in 

Enable  possession  of  the  throne  by  splitting 
dominions  into  several  small  ones,  and  by 
ivouring,  by  all  possible  means,  to  weaken 
the  power  and  authority  of  the  Princes  of  the 
empire.  The  largest  of  these  crown  lands  are 
governed  by  what  they  call  bugios,  acting  in 
the  nature  of  lieutenants;  the  smaller  ones 
by  daiquans,  as  they  are  called,  or  stewards. 
All  the  revenues  must  be  brought  into  the 
Emperor's  exchequer. 


CHAPTER  III. 

THIS  AUTHOR'B  OPINION  OF  THE  TRUE  ORIOIK  AND  DE9CE.VT 

OF  THE  JAPAWESK. 

It  hath  been  tho  constant  opinion  of  most 
European  geographers,  that  the  Japanese  are 
originally  of  Chinese  extraction,  descended  from 
the  inhabitants  of  that  mighty  empire.  This 
opinion  is  grounded  upon  the  following  two 
stories,  which  were  brought  out  of  the  East  by 
European  travellers.  The  first  is :  It  once 
happened  in  China  that  several  families  conspired 
against  the  Emperor.  Upon  discovery  of  tho 
plot,  it  was  ordered,  that  all  those  who  had  any 
hand  in  it,  should  be  put  to  death  without  mercy. 
But  the  number  of  accomplices  was  so  great,  that 
at  last  the  executioners  themselves  grew  weary 
of  shedding  so  much  blood  ;  the  affair  was  again 
laid  before  the  Emperor,  who  thereupon  resolved, 
that  their  sentence  of  death  should  be  converted 
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into    transportation   and   banishment    into    the 

neighbouring,  then  rude  and  uninhabited,  islands 

of   Japan,    which    they   peopled,    and    thereby 

became  the  progenitors  of  that  numerous  and 

powerful  nation    they  are    now    inhabited   by. 

The  second  story  hath  been  reported  as  follows : 

One  of  the  Emperors  of  China,  unwilling  to  part 

with  his  empire,  and  all  that  grandeur  and  power 

he  was  possessed  of,  within  the  short  term  human 

life  is  limited  to,  endeavoured  to  find  out,   if 

possible,  some  universal  medicine,  which  could 

make  him  immortal ;  on  this  account,  he  pent 

expert  and  able  men  into  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Among  the  rest,  one   of   his  chief   physicians 

persuaded  him,  that  the  proper  ingredients  for 

such  a  medicine  were,  to  his  knowledge,  to  be 

met  with  in  the  neighbouring  islands  of  Japan ; 

but  that  they  were  of  so  tender  and  singular  a 

structure,  that  they  would  wither,  and  lose  their 

|     virtues,  if  touched  by  any  other  but  chaste  and 

I     puro  hands.    And,  the  better  to  execute  this 

design,  he  proposed  that  three  hundred  young 

I     men,  and  so  many  young  women,  all  of  a  strong 

1     and  healthful   constitution,  should    l>e    carried 

|     over  thither,  which  accordingly  he  did  himself 

though  far  from  having  any  real  intention  to 

satisfy  his  Sovereign,  but  rather  out  of  a  desire 

to  escapo  his  tyranny,  to  settle  in  happier  climes, 

|     and  to  people  these  then  uninhabited  islands. 

1    As  to  the  first  of  these  two  stories,  Linschoot  is 

,     the  author  of  it ;   but  he  not  acquainting  his 

!     reader  what  authority  ho  had  for  it,  or  how  he 

]    came  by  it,  and  there  bciug  not  the  least  mention 

I    made,  neither  in  Chinese  nor  Japanese  histories, 

I     of  any  such  conspiracy,  it  deserves  no  credit,  but 

|     ought  to  be  entirely   rejected    as   forged    and 

fabulous.     Hut  as  to  the  second,  the  coming  over 

i    of  a  Chinese  physician,  with  so  many  young  men 

and  young  women,  the  same  is  not  at  all  denied 

by  the  Japanese ;  nay,  far  from  it,  they  still  show 

i    a  place  upon  Khumano  (so  they  call  the  southern 

coasts  of  the  provinces),  Kijnokuni.   and  some 

neighbouring  provinces,   where  he   lauded   and 

afterwards  settled  with  his  gallant  colony ;  and 

the  remains  of  a  temple,  which  was  there  erected 

,     to  his  memory,  for  having  brought  over  to  them 

'     from  China  good  manners,  and  useful  arts  and 

sciences.     As  to  the  occasion  of  his  coming  over, 

it  is  recorded  in  Japanese  histories,  that  there 

was  great  search  made  after  an  universal  medicine, 

during  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Si.  or  Sikwo,  or, 

as  the  vulgar  pronounce  it.  Sinn  Sikwo.     This 

Kmpcror  was  ouo  of  the  three  Chinese  Ncros, 

Sinonko.  Ketzuwo,  and  Thuvvo,  whose  memory 

will  Ihj  for  ever  abhorred,     lie  not  only  governed 

his  empire  with  unparalleled  tyranny,  but  lived 

with    the    greatest    pride,    and    most    profuso 

magnificence    imaginable,    of   which    there    are 

several  remarkable  instances  mentioned  in  the 

history  of  his  life.     He  caused  once  a  large  spot 

of  ground  to  be  dug  up  fur  a  lake,  and  having 

ordered   it  to  bo  filled  with   Chinese  beer,   he 

sailed  over  it  in  stately  barges.     He   caused   a 

stately  palace,  named  Kojaku,  to  be  built  for  his 

residence,   the   floors  whereof  were  paved  with 

gold  and  silver,  and  the  whole  building  of  such 

an  extent,  that  the  Emjieror  Kooll,  who  afterwards 

usurped  the  throne,  having  set  it  on  fire,  it  burnt 

in  the  ashea  for  the  spice  of  three  months;  which 

memorable  event  gave  birth  to  a  proverb,  whereby 


the  Japanese  express  the  sudden  changes,  and 
short  duration,  human  grandeur  end  happiness 
are  liable  to.  It  was  this  Emperor  who,  out  of  s 
strong  desire  for  ever  to  enjoy  the  empire, 
ordered  that  great  search  should  be  made  after  a 
medicine,  which  could  render  him  immortal  If 
it  be  therefore  under  his  reign,  the  above  said 
physician  went  over  into  Japan  with  bis  colony, 
it  must  bo  granted  to  the  Japanese,  that  they 
came  by  much  too  late  to  bo  the  progenitors  of 
their  nation,  which  was  then  already  governed  by 
Kokon,  their  eighth  monarch ;  for  the  arrival  of 
the  Chinese  was  in  the  seventh  year  of  the  reign 
of  Koken,  453  years  after  Synmu,  first  Emperor 
of  Japan,  and  209  before  the  birth  of  our  Saviour, 
the  very  same  year  in  which  Sinosikwo  died  in 
the  fiftieth  year  of  his  age.  Since  therefore  the* 
two  stories  are  by  no  means  a  sufficient  proof 
that  the  Japanese  nation  is  descended  from  the 
Chinese,  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  inquire  whether 
it  be  not  possible  to  assign  it  another  mora 
probable  origin. 

It  is  unquestionably  true  that  languages,  and 
their  laws,  are  as  sure  and  certain  marks,  at 
perhaps  it  is  possible  to  produce,  whereby  to 
.discern,  and  trace  out,  not  only  the  true  origin 
of  a  nation,    but  likewise  to  find  out  how  in 
process  of  time  it  increased,  by  being,  as  it  were, 
incorporated  with  other  nations.     Of  this  most 
European  nations  afford  us  evident  proofs.    Thui, 
for  instance,  we  may  easily  find  by  the  language 
alone,    that    the    Polauders,    Bohemians,  and 
Muscovites,  are  of  Sclavonian  extraction ;  that 
the  Italians,  French,  and  Spaniards  descend  from 
the  Romans;   that  the  Germans,  Low  Dutch, 
Danes,  and  Swedes,  are   tho  offspring  of  the 
ancient  Goths.     Nay,  we  may  go  still  further, 
and  assort,  that  the  lauguages  alone  of  several 
nations,  and  proper  considerations   thereupon, 
will  qualify  and  enablo  us  to  form  probable 
conjectures   what  revolutions  happened  among 
them,  whether  and  what  neighbouring  nationi 
they  were  conquered  by,  as  also,  whether  and 
how  from  time  to  time  they  increased  by  freak 
supplies  and  colonies  from  foreign  parts :  for  H 
may  be  laid  down  as  a  constant  rule,  that  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  strangers  who  oome 
to  settle  and  live  in  a  country,  words  of  the 
tongue  spoke  by  them  will  be  brought  into  the 
language  of  that  country,  and  by  degrees,  as  it 
were,  naturalized,  and  be  com  o  so  familiar  to  the 
natives,  as  if  they  had  been  of  their  own  growth. 
The  number  of   Saxon,  Danish,  and  Norman* 
French  words,   in  the    English  language,  doth 
it    not    prove,   that  England  was    successively 
conquered  by  tho  Saxons,  Danes,  and  Norman*  t 
Not  even   the   Latin  tongue  was  able  to  pre* 
serve  its  purity,  but  Greek  words  were  freely, 
and  in  great  number,  adopted  into  it,  after  the 
Romans  became  master  of  that  country,  then  tho 
seat  of  learning  and  politeness.     The  language 
now  spoken  in  Transylvania  has  a  considerable 
mixture  both   of   the  Latin  and  neighbouring 
Hungarian.     The  language  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Semigidlia  (a   small    country    near    Russia),  i» 
composed  of  the  Lettish,  Sclavonian,  and  Latin. 
The  same  observation  holds  true  in  other  parts 
of  the  world,  as  well  as  in  Europe.    John  de 
Barros  in  his  Decades,   and    Flaccourt  in  his 
history  of  Madagascar,  assure  us  that  the  language 
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^y  the  inhabitants  of  that  large  African 
i  full  of  Javan  and  Malayan  words,  as 
ig  proofs  of  the  trade  and  commerce 
Ueee  two  nations,  about  two  thousand 
o,  the  richest  and  most  powerful  of  Asia, 
ried  on  with  Madagascar,  where  they 
n  great  numbers.  The  language  spoken 
aninsula  Crimea,  or  Taurica  Chersonesus, 
(Europe?),  still  retains  many  German 
brought  thither,  as  is  supposed,  by  a 
>f  Goths,  who  went  to  settle  there  about 
indred  and  fifty  years  after  the  deluge. 
9  Mr.  Busbeq,  who  had  been  Imperial 
idor  at  the  Ottoman  Porte,  collected  and 
d  a  great  number  of  these  words  in  his 
etter ;  and  in  my  own  travels  through 
mtry  I  took  notice  of  many  more.  If  we 
tter  acquainted  with  the  languages  of  the 
Ceylonese,  Malabarians,  Siamites,  and 
tdian  nations,  they  would  doubtless  enable 
ace  out  their  origin,  mixture  with  their 
urs,  and  the  revolutions  that  happened 
hem.    But  to  apply  what  hath  been  said 

0  our  purpose,  I  may  venture  to  affirm, 
le  Japanese  language  was  to  be  thoroughly 
st  rigorously  examined  into,  we  would 
ntirely  pure,  and  free  from  all  mixture 
j  languages  of  their  neighbours,  at  least 

a  degree,  as  would  give  room  to  con- 
an  original  descent  from  them.  By  their 
urs  I  mean  chiefly  the  Chinese,  who 
the  eastern  maritime  provinces  of  that 

and  carry  on  a  commerce  with  Japan. 
»eak  three  different  languages,  according 
bree  chief  provinces  they  belong  to,  which 
iking,  Tsiaktsju,  and  Foktsju.  Now  a 
f  Japan  doth  not  understand  one  word  of 
f  these  languages,  excepting  the  names  of 
lings  which  were  brought  by  the  Chinese 
pan  along  with  the  things  themselves, 
ich  conclude  no  more  for  tin  original 
of  the  Japanese  from  China,  than  some 
rtuguese  words,  as  pan,  palma,  bolan, 
rasco,  bidou,  tante,  and  a  few  more,  still 
re,  would  be  allowed  a  sufficient  proof  of 
inese  being  originally  descended  from  the 
lese.  Nor  was  the  number  of  Chinese, 
ue  from  time  to  time  to  settle  in  Japan 
onsiderablo  enough  to  occasion  any 
ible  alteration  in  the  mother-tongue  of 
anese,  though  they  could  and  actually  did 
nicate  and  introduce  among  them  the  arts 
•ncee,  which  had  long  before  flourished  in 
nay  even  the  knowledge  of  the  learned 
dficant  character-language  of  that  country, 
i  likewise  received  in  Corea,  Tenquin,  and 
leighbouring  kingdoms,  much  after  the 
anner  as  the  Latin  is  in  most  European 
is.     But  besides,  there  are  two    other 

1  proprieties  of  a  language,  I  mean  the 
ctdon  and  pronunciation,  in  the  Japanese 
e    so    entirely    different    from   that    of 

,  that  there  is  no  room  left  to  think 
two  nations  gave  birth  to  each  other, 
rat  as  to  the  construction  and  way  of 
the  Chinese  set  their  characters  one 
nother  in  a  row,  without  any  intermediate 
s  to  connect  them :  the  Japanese  indeed 
»me ;  but  the  genius  of  their  language 
i  besides,  that  the  words  and  characters 


should  be  sometimes  transposed,  Bometimee 
joined  together  by  other  words  and  particles, 
particularly  invented  for  this  purpose,  and  which 
are  so  absolutely  necessary,  that  even  in  reprint- 
ing the  books  of  the  Chinese,  they  must  be  added, 
to  enable  their  people  to  read  and  to  understand 
them.  And  as  to  the  pronunciation,  that  also  is 
vastly  different  in  both  languages,  whether  we 
consider  it  in  general,  or  with  regard  to  particular 
letters,  and  this  difference  is  so  remarkable,  that 
it  seems  the  very  instruments  of  voice  are 
differently  formed  in  the  Japanese  than  they,  are 
in  the  Chinese.  The  pronunciation  of  the 
Japanese  language,  in  general,  is  pure,  articulate, 
and  distinct,  there  being  seldom  more  than  two 
or  three  letters  (according  to  our  alphabet) 
combined  together  in  one  syllable ;  that  of  the 
Chinese,  on  the  contrary,  is  nothing  but  a 
confused  noise  of  many  consonants  pronounced 
with  a  sort  of  a  singing  accent,  very  dis- 
agreeable to  the  ear.  The  same  difference 
appears  with  regard  to  particular  letters.  Thus, 
the  Chinese  pronounce  our  letter  H  very 
distinctly,  but  the  Japanese  can  give  it  no  other 
sound  but  that  of  an  F.  Again,  the  Japanese 
pronounce  the  letters  R  and  D  very  distinctly,  of 
which  the  Chinese,  particularly  those  of  Nanking; 
always  make  an  L,  even  such  as  are  otherwise 
well  skilled  in  the  European  languages.  I  could 
give  several  other  instances  of  this  kind,  and 
further  show,  that  what  hath  been  observed  of 
the  difference  between  the  Chinese  and  Japanese 
languages,  holds  equally  true  with  regard  to  the 
languages  spoken  in  Corea  and  Jeso,  compared 
with  that  of  the  natives  of  Japan ;  but  it  is  need- 
less to  give  the  reader,  and  myself,  so  much 
trouble,  the  rather,  since  nobody  ever  pretended 
to  draw  the  original  descent  of  the  Japanese  from 
either  of  these  two  nations. 

Another  argument  against  the  descent  of  the 
Japanese  from  the  Chinese,  I  could  draw  from 
the  difference  of  the  religion  of  both  nations.  If 
the  Japanese  were  a  colony  of  the  Chinese,  they 
would  have  doubtless  brought  over  from  thence, 
into  the  uninhabited  islands  of  Japan,  the  religion 
and  worship  of  their  ancestors,  and  propagated 
the  same  upon  their  posterity.  But  this  appears 
quite  otherwise.  The  old,  and  probably  original, 
religion  of  the  Japanese,  which  is  by  them  called 
Sintos,  and  the  gods  and  idols,  worshipped  by  its 
adherents.  Sin  and  Came,  is  peculiar  only  to  this 
empire,  nor  hath  it  ev*r  been  admitted,  nor  their 
gods  acknowledged  and  worshipped,  nor  the 
religious  way  of  life  of  the  Japanese  followed  by 
the  Chinese,  or  indeed  any  other  heathen  nation. 
It  was  besides  the  only  one  established  in  Japan 
during  a  succession  of  many  ages.  For  the 
foreign  pagan  doctrine  of  Siaka,  which  the 
Japanese  now  call  Bupo,  or  Budsdo,  and  the  gods 
which  it  commands  to  worship,  Buds  and  Fotoge, 
though  ever  since  its  early  beginnings  it  met  with 
uncommon  success,  and  speedily  spread  over  the 
best  part  of  Asia,  yet  it  was  not  introduced  into 
Japan  till  sixty-six  years  after  our  Saviour's 
nativity,  under  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Synnin, 
when  it  was  brought  over  from  Corea.  And 
although  afterwards,  through  the  connivance  of 
the  Japanese  monarchs,  it  was  successfully 
propagated  by  several  missionaries,  who  came 
over  from  China,  and  the  neighbouring  kingdoms 
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and  speedily  spread  all  over  the  empire,  yet  it 
never  could  prevail  bo  far  as  to  banish  the 
respect  and  veneration  for  the  old  religion  of  their 
ancestors  out  of  the  minds  of  a  constant  and 
stedfast  nation.  On  the  contrary,  the  more  the 
Bupo  doctrine  got  ground,  the  more  pains  were 
taken  for  the  preservation  of  the  Sintos  worship, 
by  embellishing  the  same  with  new  gods,  temples, 
festivals  and  fables. 

What  hath  been  inferred  from  the  difference  of 
religion  against  the  original  doscent  of  the 
Japanese  from  China,  could  be  further  supported 
bv  the  wide  difference  there  is  botween  the 
characters  anciently  used  by  both  nations ;  I 
mean  tbe  gross  and  rude  common  characters,  as 
they  call  them,  of  the  Japanese,  and  the  simple 
and  plain  images  of  tho  Chinese.  But  this  being 
an  argument  of  less  moment,  I  will  not  insist 
upon  it,  and  only  mention  in  a  few  words  two 
other  remarkable  differences. 

And  first  I  could  plainly  show  that  tho  Japanese 
greatly  differ  from  the  Chinese  in  tbeir  civil 
customs  and  way  of  life,  as  to  eating,  drinking, 
sleeping,  dressing,  shaving  of  the  head,  saluting, 
sitting,  and  many  more.  Secondly,  the  very 
inclinations  of  tho  mind  are  remarkably  different 
in  both  nations.  The  Chinese  are  peaceable, 
modest,  great  lovers  of  a  sedate,  speculative,  and 
philosophical  way  of  life,  but  withal  very  much 
given  to  fraud  and  usury.  The  Japanese,  on  the 
contrary,  are  warlike,  inclined  to  rebellions  and  a 
dissolute  life,  mistrustful,  ambitious,  and  always 
bent  on  high  designs. 

By  what  hath  been  hitherto  observed,  it 
appears  plainly,  that  the  Japanese  are  an  original 
nation,  at  least  that  they  are  not  descended  from 
the  Chinese.  The  difficulty  now  remaining  to  be 
cleared  up,  is,  how,  and  from  what  parts  of  tho 
world,  to  trace  out  their  true  original  descent  In 
order  to  this  we  must  go  up  higher,  and  perhaps 
it  is  not  inconsistent  with  reason  and  the  nature 
of  things  to  assert,  that  they  are  descended  of 
the  first  inhabitants  of  Babylon,  and  that 
the  Japanese  language  is  one  of  those,  which 
sacred  writs  mention,  that  the  all-wise  Provi- 
dence thought  fit,  by  way  of  punishment  and 
confusion,  to  infuso  into  tho  minds  of  the  vain 
builders  of  the  Babylonian  tower.  This  at  least 
seems  to  be  tho  most  probable  conjecture,  whatever 
way  thoy  went  into  Japan,  or  whatever  time  they 
spent  upon  this  their  first  peregrination.  Nay, 
considering  the  purity  of  the  Japanese  language, 
I  may  pursue  my  conjectures,  and  further  affirm, 
that  they  cannot  have  spent  much  time  on  their 
first  journoy  to  Japan,  forasmuch  as  we  cannot 
suppose  that  they  made  any  considerable  stay 
in  any  one  country,  or  with  any  one  people  then 
existing,  without  granting  at  the  same  time,  that 
in  all  probability  they  would  have  adopted  some 
words  of  tho  language  of  that  nation  into  their 
own,  of  which  yet  it  would  be  found  upon 
examination  to  bo  entirely  free,  contrary  to  what 
we  find  in  all  European  and  most  Eastern 
languages  known  to  us,  which  seem  to  have  been 
from  their  very  beginning  so  thoroughly  mixed 
and  confounded,  that  there  is  scarce  any  but  what 
hath  some  words  of  another  though  never  so 
remote.  If  then  our  Japanese  colony  did  reach 
that  part  of  the  world,  which  divine  Providence 
assigned  for  their  future  abode,  as  soon  as  the 


Chinese,  Tonquinese,  and  other  neighbouring 
nations  did  theirs,  it  must  be  supposed  that  they 
fortunately  fell  in  with  such  a  road  as  could 
with  safety  and  speed  bring  them  to  the  eastern 
extremities  of  Asia,  from  whence  there  is  but 
a  short  passage  over  to  Japan.  In  order  therefore 
to  trace  out  what  road  it  is  probable  they  took, 
we  must  consider  the  first  Babylonians  in  the 
condition  they  were  in,  after  thai  dreadful 
confusion  of  languages,  wholly  disappointed  from 
going  on  with  their  vain  design,  ana  brought  to 
the  fatal  necessity  to  part  with  each  other,  and  to 
be  dispersed  all  over  the  world.  And  in  order  to 
this  lot  us  suppose,  first:  That  among  the 
different  parties  there  arose  in  all  likelihood  a 
strong  emulation  to  choose  for  their  future  abode 
such  countries  as  were  not  only  fruitful  and 
delightful,  but  thought  to  be  less  exposed  to  the 
invasion  of  other  parties,  either  because  of  their 
commodious  situation  towards  the  sea,  or 
between  large  rivers,  and  high  mountains,  or  by 
reason  of  their  great  distance.  And  in  this  regard 
it  is  highly  probable  that  such  countries,  at 
were  very  remote,  but  situate  under  a  temperate 
climate,  becamo  not  the  last  inhabited.  Thii 
seems  to  be  the  case  of  the  empire  of  Japan, 
whose  remoteness,  as  well  as  its  fruitfulness,  and 

Eleasant  situation,  between  34c  and  40*  of  northern 
ititude,  could  fully  answer  all  the  expectations 
of  a  first  colony.  But,  secondly,  let  us  suppose, 
that  the  chief  care  of  these  first  colonies,  in  their 
search  for  a  country  fit  for  their  habitation,  mutt 
needs  have  been  to  follow  such  roads  and  tract* 
of  land,  where,  in  the  mean  time,  they  could  be 
provided  with  tho  necessaries  of  life.  Thii 
intention  could  scarce  be  answered  men 
effectually  than  by  travelling,  either  along  the 
sea-coasts,  or,  and  with  more  probability,  along 
great  rivors  and  lakes,  where  they  could  be 
supplied  with  fish  for  their  own  nourishment, 
with  sweetwater  to  quench  their  thirst,  and  whore 
they  were  like  to  meet  with  good  pasture-ground 
for  their  cattle,  till  at  last  they  alighted  at  a 
country,  where  they  thought  they  could  settle 
with  safety  and  convenience. 

If,  therefore,  the  dreadful  confusion  of  tonguee 
at  Babylon  brought  its  inhabitants,  as  indeed  it 
must  have  dono.  to  an  indispensable  necessity  to 
part  with  one  another,  and  to  be  dispersed  all 
over  the  world,  such  parties  as  spoke  the  sane 
language  keeping  together,  and  settling  in  whet 
country  they  best  liked,  we  may  take  it  for 
granted  that  not  a  few  went  towards  the  neigh* 
bouring  Black  and  Caspian  seas,  and  that  by  this 
means  the  country  of  Hircania,  which  is  situate 
between  the  Caucasus  and  Caspian  shores,  as  the 
best  aud  most  delightful  spot  of  Persia,  became 
first  inhabited,  as  did  soon  after  the  neighbouring 
fruitful  countries,  situate  between  the  Black  ana 
Caspian  Seas.  Such  as  intended,  or  thought  it 
expedient,  to  pursue  their  journey  further,  met 
here  with  two  different  ways,  one  up  the  riven 
Tanais  and  Wolga  to  tho  north,  the  other  along 
tho  eastern  shores  of  tho  Caspian  Sea  into  Asia 
It  is  foreign  to  my  present  purpose  to  show  what 
becamo  of  tho  former.  And  as  to  those  that 
wont  along  the  eastern  Caspian  coasts,  they  must 
have  at  least  reached  to  the  mouth  of  the  great 
river  Oxns,  or  Dsiehuun,  where  it  dischargee 
itself  into  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  if  we  suppose 
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that  they  followed  that  river  up  to  its  source,  it 
was  then  no  very  difficult  matter  for  them  to 
penetrate  into  the  very  midst  of  India,  where 
they  moat  have  soon  met  with  the  source  of  the 
rivers  Indus  and  Ganges,  and,  going  down  the 
liferent  branches  of  it,  got  into  Indostan, 
Bsngala,  Pegu,  Siam,  and  other  neighbouring 
kingdoms,  much  easier  and  safer  than  if  they 
bad  been  obliged  to  travel  over  the  barren  and 
•till  uninhabited  Maharounian  mountains,  or  to 
aroas  the  large  deserts  of  Siftuun  and  Saable- 
jemm.  Even  to  this  day,  travellers  going  from 
Ispahan  to  Candahar  choose  rather  to  go  through 
Masihed,  a  journey  of  875  miles,  than  to  take 
fiis  shortest  road,  which  is  but  250  miles,  across 
these  wild  and  dangerous  deserts.  But  to  return 
to  the  Caspian  Sea,  before  I  carry  off  our 
Japanese  colony  from  thence  on  their  journey  to 
Japan,  I  must  beg  leave  to  make  a  short  digres- 
sion in  favour  of  a  famous  and  valiant  nation  of 
the  Turks,  or  Turcomans  and  Usbecks,  as  they 
art  now  called,  which  settled  upon  its  eastern 
md  north-eastern  coasts.  Turk  signifies  a  shep- 
herd, and  Turkeetaan,  a  shepherd's  country. 
Jusbeek  is  as  much  as  to  say,  hundred  lords, 
which  seems  to  imply  that  the  country  of  Usbeok 
was  once  governed  by  so  many  princes.  Both 
nations  have  the  same  language,  the  same 
religion,  the  same  manners  and  customs,  and 
mass  therefore  be  looked  upon  as  originally  one, 
on  which  we  may  deservedly  bestow  the  glorious 
epithets  of  being  a  mother  of  many  nations,  a 
sane  of  illustrious  heroes,  and  a  stem  of  mighty 
Bonarehs.  They  spread  from  the  north-eastern 
ooasts  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  between  forty  and  fifty 
degrees  of  northern  latitude,  as  far  as  the  borders 
of  Kitsijs.  Their  way  of  life  answered  to  their 
aune;  for  during  many  centuries  they  lived 
together  in  hordes  and  small  commonwealths, 
wandering  from  place  to  place  with  their  cattle, 
wherein  their  chief  riches  consisted.  Of  these 
lurks,  or  Turcomans,  are  descended  the  Dagestaan 
tad  Nagajan  Tartars,  the  Tartarian  inhabitants 
of  the  kingdom  of  Casan,  the  Boscarian  Tartars, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  province  of  Mogeatan  in 
Persia,  and  some  other  Tartars,  which  dwell  in 
that  kingdom  under  tents.  The  Kisilbacs,  or 
leblemen  and  great  families  in  Persia,  value 
themselves  mightily  upon  their  being  of  Turco- 
■aa  extraction.  There  are  likewise  descended 
of  them  the  Crim  Tartars,  which  live  between 
the  Dnieper  and  Danube,  upon  the  coasts  of  the 
Rack  Sea,  as  also  those  Tartars  whom  the  great 
oonqneror  Sinchischam  (a  prince  who  well 
eessrved  a  Plutarch  or  Quintus  Curtius  to  write 
the  history  of  his  life,  conquests,  and  heroic 
•etions)  sent  out  upon  an  expedition  into 
Poland,  and  who,  not  meeting  with  all  the 
arpeoied  success,  chose  rather  to  stay  and  to 
people  the  then  as  yet  uninhabited  Pontus,  than 
to  return  without  honour  and  victory.  I  must 
alently  pass  over  many  other  branches  of  the 
same  race,  which  fell  by  degrees  under  the 
feminion  of  some  neighbouring,  chiefly  northern, 
Battens,  with  whom  they  were  in  course  of  time 
•o  thoroughly  mixed  and  incorporated,  that  even 
the  very  footsteps  of  their  original  descent  would 
Wre  been  lost,  were  it  not  for  some  few  remains 
of  their  former  language.  I  will  only  add,  that 
the  fsntons  Tamerlane  was  an  Usbeckian  Scythe, 


and  that  the  Ottoman  Emperor,  the  great  Mogul 
and  the  King  of  Sopra,  are  all  of  Turcoman 
extraction.  Thus  much  of  the  Turks  and 
Usbecks.  In  order  now  to  come  nearer  to  our 
purpose  I  will  avoid  speaking  of  those  companies 
which  went  along  the  river  Inike,  or  from  the 
source  of  the  river  Obij  down  the  same  towards 
the  Tartarian  Ocean,  and  became  the  first  pro- 
genitors of  the  Tartarian  nations  living  in  those 
parts.  Nor  will  I  pretend  at  present  to  deter- 
mine what  way  the  Chinese  colony  took  in  their 
journey  to  China.  It  is  only  six  months  travelling 
from  the  ooasts  of  the  Caspian  Sea  to  the  borders 
of  China.  Jagen  Andaeen,  in  his  voyage  to 
China  in  1647,  did  not  stay  longer.  Two 
Tartarian  merchants,  whom  I  conversed  with  at 
Astracan,  and  who  had  been  several  times  in 
China,  gave  me  the  following  account  of  their 
journey  thither.  They  went  from  Astracan  over 
the  Caspian  Sea  (which  they  took  to  be  200 
miles  long  and  150  broad),  to  Seratsijk  in 
fifteen  days;  from  thence  by  land  to  Ugents, 
the  residence  of  an  Usbeckian  prinoe,  in  five  days ; 
from  thence  to  Boohau  in  fifteen  days,  travelling 
through  a  wild  large  desert :  from  Bochau  there 
are  two  different  ways,  whereof  travellers  may 
choose  which  they  please.  The  one  going  over 
Chasger  was  then  infested  with  rovers:  so  they 
took  to  the  other,  which,  across  a  well-inhabited 
country,  brought  them  to  Taaskend  in  fourteen 
days ;  thence  to  Oxiend  in  seven  days ;  thence  to 
Kaaeker,  the  capital  of  Turkistaan,  and  the  chief 
town  between  Buchara  and  Kattai,  in  [this  number 
was  omitted  in  the  original]  days;  thence  to 
Tsutsijk,  the  first  frontier  town  of  Kattai,  in 
thirty  days ;  thence  to  Hamtsijk  in  five  days ; 
thence  to  the  great  wall  of  Kattai,  Chatai,  or 
China,  in  sixty  days,  travelling  through  a  well- 
inhabited  country;  and  lastly,  from  the  great 
wall  to  Cambalu,  or  Peking,  the  capital  of  China, 
and  residence  of  the  Chinese  emperor,  in  ten  days, 
completing  the  whole  journey  within  six  months' 
time.  A  Calmuckian  merchant  of  the  retinue  of 
a  Calmuckian  prince's  ambassador  to  the  King  of 
Persia,  whom  I  knew  at  Ispahan,  where  he  offered 
me  for  sale  the  root  taichuun,  that  is  "  great  yellow 
root,"  or  rhubarb,  which  he  had  brought  himself 
out  of  China,  gave  me  the  journal  of  his  voyage 
from  Mienkisilaag  to  the  great  wall  of  China, 
thus.  He  went  from  Mienkisilaag  to  Dsiem  in 
twenty  days ;  from  thence  to  Gilgaas,  where  they 
cross  a  large  river,  in  fifteen  days ;  from  thence 
to  Torkai  in  a  few  days,  thence  to  Milantsij  in 
ten  days,  thence  to  Toktan  in  ten  days,  thence  to 
Trienrehfu  in  five  days ;  thence  to  Lrijel  in  ten 
days,  thence  to  Kalah  in  four  days,  thence  to 
Balane  in  six  days,  thenoe  to  Karbokatai  in  ten 
days,  thence  to  the  great  wall  of  China  in  nine 
days,  travelling  through  a  desert  and  uninhabited 
country,  where  he  met  only  a  few  Tartarian 
shepherds  dwelling  under  black  tents.  Mienki- 
silaag signifies,  in  the  country  language,  hundred 
winter-quarters,  or  resting  places.  It  is  an  island 
situated  on  the  eastern  coasts  of  the  Caspian 
Sea,  near  forty-five  degrees  of  northern  latitude, 
and  the  residence  of  Ajukeh,  the  Prince  of  the 
Calmuckian  Tartars  living  in  those  parts,  who 
expelled  the  Turks,  or  Turcomans,  out  of  their 
country,  and  forced  them  to  depart  even  from 
the  Caspian  shores.    After  all  I  think  it  no  ways 
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probable  that  the  first  Chinese  went  into  China 
through  such  desert  and  barren  countries,  where 
travellers  are  oftentimes  necessitated  to  carry 
the  necessary  provisions  of  water  and  victuals 
along  with  them.  I  am  more  inclined  to  believe 
that  their  journey  was  more  to  the  south,  and 
perhaps  along  the  north  side  of  the  Imaasian 
mountains,  where  the  country  is  very  fruitful 
with  rich  pastures  and  plenty  of  swoet  water, 
and  fish,  and  other  necessaries  of  life,  and  where 
they  were  like  to  meet  either  the  source,  or  else 
some  of  the  branches,  of  the  large  river  Croceus, 
which  could  conveniently  and  safely  bring  them 
into  the  very  heart  of  China. 

But  now,  at  last,  it  is  high  time  to  make  a  step 
backwards,  and  to  fetch  the  first  Japanese  colony 
from  the  Caspian  shores,  where  we  left  them 
above,  on  their  journey  to  Japan.  If  we  suppose, 
that  for  some  lime  they  travelled  along  the  east, 
and  north-eastern  coasts  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  till 
they  came  to  the  island  Mionkisilaog,  and  that 
thence  they  followed  up  some  of  the  rivers, 
which  there  discharge  themselves  into  the  said 
sea,  we  will  find,  that  by  this  means  they  got  into 
a  large  and  fruitful  country,  extending  itself  far 
eastwards,  and  very  proper,  by  reason  of  its 
happy  situation  and  great  fertility,  for  the  lei- 
surely and  easily  pursuing  of  their  journey.  Con- 
sidering this,  it  will  not  appear  improbable  further 
to  suppose,  that  having  once  met  with  so  good 
and  pleasant  a  country,  where  there  was  no  want 
of  provision  for  them  and  their  cattle,  they  re- 
solved to  keep  to  it,  avoiding  to  enter  the  hot, 
desert,  and  barren  provinces,  now  inhabited  by 
the  Turkestaans,  on  one,  or  on  the  other  side  to 
go  down  the  rivers  Istisi,  Jenesi,  Silinga,  and 
others,  which  arise  thereabouts,  and  would  have 
brought  them  to  the  less  agreeable  aud  cold 
northern  countries.  Thus,  moving  on  insensibly 
eastward,  they  perhaps  discovered  in  time  the 
lake  of  Arguun,  whence  arises  a  large  river  of 
that  name,  and  continuing  their  journey  along 
the  said  river,  for  very  near  on  hundred  German 
miles,  they  must  huvo  necessarily  mot  there 
auother  much  more  considerable  river,  called 
Amuur,  which  runs  E.  S.  E.,  and  could,  in  a 
journey  of  about  200  German  miles,  bring  them 
to  the  eastern  coasts  of  Asia  into  the  then  unin- 
habited peninsula  Corea,  where  the  said  river 
loses  itself  to  the  eastern  ocean.  Perhaps,  also, 
if  oar  travellers  went  down  the  river  Jeuisi  for 
about  780  English  miles,  to  fifty-five  degrees  of 
northern  latitude,  they  might  have  there  disco- 
vered a  much  more  commodious  and  pleasant 
way  to  the  river  Amuur,  which  hath  of  late  been 
very  advantageously  followed  by  the  Muscovites 
in  their  journeys  to  China.  But  as  to  the  whole 
plan  of  this  journey,  I  must  refer  the  reader  to 
the  accurate  and  excellent  map  of  Russia,  and 
the  great  Tartary,  which  the  late  illustrious 
Nicholaus  Witzen,  LL.D.,  Burgherma?ter  at  Am- 
sterdam, and  sometime  the  States  Ambassador 
to  the  Russian  court,  published  in  1687,  and 
thereby  so  highly  obliged  the  curious,  that  he 
justly  deserves  the  honours  duo  to  discoverers  of 
unknown  worlds.  This  map  was  afterwards  cor- 
rected in  some  places,  and  abridged  by  Mr. 
Isbrand  Ydes,  who  prefixed  it  to  the  account  he 
imparted  to  the  world  of  his  journey  through 
Tartary  into  China. 


Having  once  brought  our  Japanese  colony  as 
far  as  the  peninsula  Corea,  it  will  be  no  difficult 
matter,  considering  the  nearness  of  Nagatto,  the 
furthermost  province,  lying  westwards  on  the 
continent  of  the  great  island  Nipon,  to  bring 
them  over  thither,  and  this  the  rather,  because 
of  the  several  islands  which  lie  between  Corea 
and  Nagatto,  in  an  almost  continued  row,  parti- 
cularly the  two  larger  ones,  Iki  and  Tsussima : 
for  it  is  but  reasonable  to  suppose  that  a  colony 
which  had  courage  enough  to  venture  so  far  upon 
their  first  peregrination,  and  which  had  been 
often  necessitated,  not  only  to  have  recourse  to 
lakes  and  rivers,  but  frequently  to   cross  the 
same,  had  natural  curiosity  enough  left,  in  still 
and  fair  weather,  to  go  out  in  canoes  or  boats, 
such  as  then  probably  they  made  use  of,  upon 
discovery  of  the  state  and  extent  of  the  Coresn 
Sea,  and  the    neighbouring  islands ;    and  that 
having  by  this  means  discovered  the  continent  of 
Nipon,  they  resolved  to  go  over  thither,  which 
they  might  easily  do,  even  in  ordinary  fishing- 
boats,  aud  to  choose  that  country  for  their  future 
abode.     Now,  if  anybody  knows  how  to  bring 
them  hither  through  the  Eastern  Tartary  and 
the  country  of  Jeso  (which  way  perhaps  the 
American  colonies  went),  safer  and  speedier,  lam 
very  willing  to  submit.      Meanwhile  I  do  not 
think  it  probable  that  our  Japanese  colony  made 
any  considerable  stay  upon  these  western  coasts 
of  Nipon.     Their  innate  curiosity  and  travelling 
humour,  and  perhaps  also  the  fear  of  being  fol- 
lowed and    disturbed  by  other  parties,    must 
needs  have  prompted  them  to  travel  up  the 
country  till  they  came  to  its  southern  extremities, 
and  particularly  into  the  province  Isje,  which  by 
reason  of  its  fruitfulness,  good  air,  and  remote- 
ness from  the  western  coasts,  fully  answered  ill 
the  expectations  of  a  secure  and  pleasant  abode. 
I  am  the  more  inclined  to  believe  that  they  first 
settled  in  this  province  since  their  posterity  still 
look  upon  it  as  the  place  where  their  ancestors 
dwelled,  and  as  such  honour  it  with  frequent 
pilgrimages  and  other  acts  of  devotion.    Thai 
far  my  conjectures,  for  as  such  only  I  deliver 
them,  concerning  the  true  original  descent  of  the 
Japanese  nation. 

Before  I  put  on  end  to  this  chapter,  it  will  not 
be  amiss  to  say  something  of  the  increase  of  this 
first  Japanese  colony,  after  they  had  ones  takes 
the  resolution  to  stay,  and  to  people  the  country, 
where  doubtless  for  several  ages  before  any  con- 
siderable improvements  were  made  in  agri- 
culture and  other  arts  and  sciences,  they  led  s 
simple  and  indigent  life,  living  on  their  cattle, 
on  what  the  earth  produced  of  plants,  roots,  and 
fruits,  and  the  sea  afforded  of  fish  and  crabs.  It 
was  unquestionably  and  chiefly  owing  to  them- 
selves, that  in  process  of  time  they  became  so 
numerous  and  powerful  a  nation,  and  the  present 
inhabitants  of  Japan  must  be  looked  upon  in 
general  as  descendants  of  those,  who,  after  the 
confusion  of  languages  at  Babel,  came  over  and 
settled  in  these  islands.  But,  on  the  other  hand* 
it  cannot  be  denied,  but  that  from  time  to  time 
new  colonies  were  sent  over  thither,  chiefly  from 
China  and  Corea,  and  perhaps  also  from  some 
other  neighbouring  countries.  The  Japanese 
themselves  moke  frequent  mention  in  their 
histories  of  learned  Chinese,  who  brought  over 
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pan  their  books,  and  the  knowledge  of 
irts  and  sciences,  though  not  till  the  latter 
len  the  Japanese  monarchy  was  already 
a  powerful  empire.  And  indeed  since 
foreign  words  have  been  brought  into  the 
e  language  that  it  is  hardly  visible  that 
ith  been  any  alteration  at  all  made  in  it, 
oe  the  religion  and  old  customs  subsist 
,  it  appears  plainly  that  whatever  foreign 
>  did  from  time  to  time  voluntarily,  or  by 
come  over  into  Japan,  their  number  must 
en  very  inconsiderable  with  regard  to  the 
the  Japanese  nation. 

dering  further,  that  the  islands  of  Japan 
ompassed  with  a  dangerous  and  stormy 
i  highly  probable  that  from  time  to  time 
dming  from  foreign  countries  stranded 
le  Japanese  coasts,  and  that  if  any  of  the 
company  were  fortunate  enough  to  save 
res,  they  chose  rather  to  stay  in  Japan, 
settle  among  the  natives,  than  to  trust 
ves  again  to  the  mercy  of  the  sea,  and  to 
hazard  of  a  perilous  return  into  their 
untry.  Though  navigation  by  this  time 
Ij  improved,  yet  the  like  accidents  still 
very  frequently,  and  there  is  hardly  a 
t  some  ships  are  forced  upon  the  coasts 
a,  coming  sometimes  from  countries  either 
>te,  or  so  entirely  unknown,  that  scarce 
jectures  can  be  made  about  them,  neither 
shape  nor  the  language  and  customs  of  the 
ompany.  Several  remarkable  instances  of 
cidents  are  recorded  in  Japanese  histories, 
panes©  having  some  centuries  ago  acci- 
f  discovered  the  island  Genkaisima,  situate 
north  of  Japan,  found  it  inhabited,  as 
dstories  relate,  by  Oni,  that  is,  black 
which  they  prosecuted  with  war,  and 
purged  the  island  from  this  vermin,  as 
U  it,  they  peopled  it  with  a  colony  of 
•wn.  It  is  highly  probable  that  these 
had  been  forced  upon  the  coasts  of  this 
ninhabited)  island  in  a  storm.  It  is  fur- 
iserved  in  the  history  of  this  war,  that 
>re  long  hairs  spread  over  their  shoulders, 
it  they  had  a  strange  sort  of  household 
is  among  the  rest  high  European  hats. 
tie  Japanese  calling  them  devils,  we  need 
the  least  wonder  at  it,  considering  either 
ack  colour,  or  the  natural  pride  of  the 
le  nation,  which  so  far  despises  all  other 
us  as  to  call  them  Umakokf,  that  is,  the 
98  of  devils.  Otherwise,  what  country- 
ese  blacks  had  been,  is  not  very  difficult 
scture  by  their  wearing  long  hair,  by  their 
•e,  and  some  other  circumstances ;  and  I 
jlieve  to  impose  upon  anybody,  if  I 
lat  they  have  been  Malayans.  It  is  well 
that  the  Malayans  to  this  day  are  ex- 
fond  of  their  own  hair,  and  delighted 
wing  it  of  a  considerable  length  beyond 
3r  of  the  black  nations  of  Asia.  Besides, 
d  in  former  times  by  much  the  greatest 
t  the  Indies,  and  frequented  with  their 
it  ships,  not  only  all  the  coasts  of  Asia, 
tared  over  even  to  the  coasts  of  Africa, 
irly  to  the  great  island  of  Madagascar, 
e  which  the  King  of  the  Malayans  as- 
o  himself  of  Lord  of  the  winds  and  seas 
ist  and  to  the  west,  is  an  evident  proof  of 


this,  but  much  more  the  Malayan  language, 
which  spread  most  all  over  the  east,  much  after 
the  same  manner  as  formerly  the  Latin,  and  of 
late  the  French,  did  all  over  Europe.  The  high 
hats,  which  were  found  among  the  household 
goods  of  these  blacks,  must  have  been  brought 
out  of  Europe,  they  having  never  been  fabricated 
any  where  else.  It  was  an  ancient  custom  of 
most  eastern  princes  (which  subsists  till  now  in 
the  kingdoms  of  Cambodia,  Siam,  Pegu,  and 
some  others)  to  present  their  prime  ministers  of 
state  and  chief  favourites  with  such  hats,  as 
tokens  of  their  particular  favour,  and  they  alone 
had  the  privilege  of  wearing  them,  as  singular 
badges  of  honour.  They  were  formerly  brought 
out  of  Europe  by  land  to  Ormus,*  and  from  thence 
exported  all  over  the  east  by  the  Malayans, 
Armenians,  and  other  trading  nations ;  but  after 
the  Portuguese  had  discovered  a  new  way  to  the 
Indies,  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  they  ex- 
ported them  from  Europe  (where  they  are  now 
out  of  fashion)  directly  by  sea.  Now  whether 
there  was  not  among  these  black  inhabitants  of 
Genkaisima  some  great  man  who  received  these 
hats  from  his  prince,  or  whether  they  fell  by 
some  other  accident  into  their  hands,  is  not  ma- 
terial to  inquire.  There  is  also  mention  made  in 
Japanese  histories  of  black  inhabitants,  who  were 
found  in  some  of  the  islands  lying  to  the  south 
of  Japan,  and  who  in  all  probability  must  have 
been  either  Malayan  merchants,  or  else  inhabi- 
tants of  some  of  the  Molucca  islands,  who  having 
been  forced  thither  in  a  storm,  and  finding  them 
uninhabited,  resolved  to  stay  and  to  people 
them.  Not  long  before  my  arrival,  and  during 
my  stay  in  Japan,  several  ships  stranded  upon  the 
coasts  coming  from  remote  ana  unknown 
countries.  In  this  case  all  the  ship's  company, 
as  well  those  that  remain  alive  as  the  bodies  of 
such  as  are  drowned,  when  thrown  on  shore,  and 
all  the  ship's  tackle,  and  the  boat,  if  any,  must 
be  brought  up  to  Nagasaki, f  as  the  place  ap- 
pointed for  a  general  inquiry  into  maritime 
affairs.  The  governors  of  this  place  examine 
into  all  the  most  minute  circumstances  of  the 
unhappy  accident  with  that  care  and  jealous  cir- 
cumspection which  is  peculiar  only  to  this  nation, 
and  in  order  to  discover  if  possible  what  country 
the  ship  came  from,  and  what  language  those 
that  saved  their  lives  speak,  this  examination  is 
sometimes  made  in  presence  of  the  Dutch  resi- 
dent, who  did  me  the  favour  upon  these  occa- 
sions to  carry  me  along  with  him.  It  is  a  duty 
incumbent  on  every  Prince  of  the  empire  to  take 
care,  in  case  any  ships  strand  upon  the  coasts  of 
his  province,  that  they  be  sent  up,  as  aforesaid, 
to  Nagasaki,  which  is  commonly,  out  of  respect 
for  the  Emperor,  done  with  great  expense.  Not 
long  ago  a  jonk  coming  from  Manilla,  on  board 
which  were  some  Topassians,  a  sort  of  black 
Christians,  was  wrecked  upon  the  coasts  of 
Satzuma.      Most  of   the  ship's  company  were 


*  Ormus,  an  island  in  the  Persian  Gulf;  was  for 
centuries  a  great  emporium  of  trade.  Goods  were  brought 
to  it  overland  from  Europe  and  Asia  Minor,  and  then 
distributed  to  India  and  the  East.  It  is  now  almost  a 
mass  of  ruins. — Ed. 

t  The  modern  spelling  of  this  name  is  Nangasaki ;  we 
have,  however,  allowed  it  to  stand  all  through  as  the) 
worthy  Dutchman  wrote  it— Ed. 
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drowned,  some  died  on  shore,  and  only  three 
were  brought  up  alive  to  Nagasaki,  the  Inst  of 
whom  died  thero  in  prison,  alter  having  taken 
■omo  phyBie  ordered  him  by  a  Japanese  physi- 
cian. Of  another  ship  whioh  stranded  upon  the 
same  coasts,  only  three  black  sailors  were  saved, 
which  could  not  pronounce  one  distinct  word 
besides  that  of  tobacco ;  after  having  lain  for 
some  time  in  prison,  they  were  delivered  to  us, 
to  be  transported  on  board  our  ships.  Another 
ship  was  brought  to  Nagasaki,  which  had  been 
forced  upon  the  northern  coasts  of  Japan  without 
anybody  on  board.  The  odd,  uncommon  structure 
of  this  vessel,  and  the  remains  of  three  Chinese 
cliaracters  upon  the  stern,  made  the  Japanese 
conjecture  that  it  came  from  the  extremities  of 
Jeso.  Not  long  ago  another  ship  perished  upon 
the  coasts  of  the  island  Hiuku,  and  only  two  of 
the  comftany  were  saved,  which  were  brought 
first  to  Satzuma,  and  from  thence  to  Nagasaki, 
with  a  convoy  of  eight  barges,  which  must  have 
put  the  prince  of  Satzuma  at  the  expeuao  of 
some  thousand  rixdollars.  They  were  well 
shaped  comely  persons,  and  had  their  heads 
shaved  much  after  the  manner  of  the  Polanders, 
no  beard*,  and  three  holes  in  each  ear.  They 
shewed  by  their  decent  and  civil  behaviour,  and 
free  but  modest  appearance,  a  tolerable  educa- 
tion, and  a  good  clear  understanding,  by  endea- 
vouring to  give  the  Japanese  some  notions  of  the 
number,  situation,  and  largeness  of  the  islands 
from  whence  they  came,  which  they  did  by 
putting  stones  of  different  sizes  upon  a  table, 
calling  each  by  its  name ;  among  the  rest,  that 
island  where  they  lived  themselves  was  by  them 
called  Patan.  We  had  reason  to  apprehend  that 
the  good  understanding  and  quick  apprehension 
they  showed  when  utider  examination,  would  be 
the  occasion  of  their  imprisonment  for  life  at 
Nagasaki.  If  we  believe  the  Jupanese,  thero  is 
another  unknown  nation,  and  very  different  from 
theirs  as  to  their  customs.  sha]>c,  and  language, 
•which  inhabits  the  island  Kubitosima,  one  of  the 
most  northern  island*  belonging  to  Japan.  They 
describe  them  as  Pygmies,  and  from  thence  call 
the  whole  island  the  P.vgmy  Island  What 
extraction  they  bo  of,  and  how  they  came  to 
inhabit  this  island,  I  will  leave  to  themselves  to 
determine.  I  will  only  add  on  this  head,  that 
the  first  European  ship  which  fame  into  Jaj^an 
was  a  Portuguese  merchant-ship,  forced  thither 
accidentally  in  a  storm. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  wide  difference  which  is 
still  observed  between  the  Japanese  inhabitants 
of  several  provinces,  as  to  their  shape,  seems  to 
argue  strougly  that,  from  time  to  time,  different 
and  new  branches  were  graftod  into  the  original 
tree  of  this  nation.  For  although  the  Japanese 
in  the  main,  particularly  the  common  people  of 
Nipon,  be  of  very  ugly  appearance,  short-sizod, 
strong,  thick-legged,  tawny,  with  flattish  noses, 
and  thick  eyelids,  (though  the  eyes  stand  not  so 
deep  in  the  forehead  as  in  the  Chinese,)  yet  the 
descendants  of  the  eldest  and  noblest  families,  of 
tho  princes  and  lords  of  the  empire,  have  some- 
what mora  majestic  in  their  shape  and  counten- 
ance, being  more  like  the  Europeans.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  provinces  Hatzuina,  Uosijmi, 
and  Fiuga,  aro  of  middle  size,  strong,  courageous, 
and  manly,  otherwise  civil  and  polite.    The  same 


is  observed  of  the  inhabitants  of  some  of  the 
northern  provinces  in  the  great  island  Nipon, 
excepting  those  of  the  great  province  Osju,  who 
aro  said  to  bo  beyond  others  cruel  and  unmer- 
ciful. Tho  inhabitants  of  some  provinces  of 
Saikokf,  particularly  Pisen,  are  short,  alender,  but 
well  shaped,  of  a  good  handsomo  appearance,  asi 
extremely  polite.  The  inhabitants  of  the  great 
island  Nipon,  particularly  of  its  eastern  provinces, 
aro  known  from  others  by  their  biff  heads,  flat 
noses,  and  musculous  fleshy  complexion. 

Now.  to  close  this  chapter,  and  to  sum  up  ins 
few  words  what  hath  been  therein  largely  dwelt 
on ;  it  appears  that  in  the  first  ages  of  the  world, 
not  long  after  the  deluge,  when  tho  confusion  of 
languages  at  Babel  obliged  tho  Babylonians  to 
drop  their  design  of  building  a  tower  of  uncom- 
mon height,  and  occasioned  their  being  dispersed 
all  over  the  world,  when  the  Greeks,  Goths,  and 
Sclavonians  departed  for  Europe,  others  for  Alia 
and  Africa,  others  for  America,  that  then  the 
Japanese  also  set  out  on  their  journey  :  that  in 
all  probability,  after  many  years  travelling,  sod 
many  incommodities  endured,  they  alighted  at 
this  remote  part  of  the  world ;  that,  being  well 
pleased  with  its  situation  and  fruitfulnesa,  they 
resolved  to  choose  it  for  the  place  of  their  abode; 
that  in  all  likelihood  they  spent  many  centime! 
in  a  polyarchies!  way  of  life,  such  aa  is  led  to 
this  day  by  the  Tartars,  living  in  hordes,  and 
wandering  with  their  cattle  and  families  up  and 
down  the  country ;  that  being  insensibly,  and  by 
degrees,  grown  to  be  a  numerous  and  powerful 
nation,  tlioy  thought  it  expedient,  for  the  good 
of  the  country,  and  for  their  own  safety,  to 
deliver  up  the  government  into  tho  hands  of  one 
prince,  and  choose  for  their  first  monarch  the 
valiant  Dsin  Mu  Ten   Oo ;    that   consequently 
they  aro  an  original  nation,  no  ways  indebted  to 
the  Chinoso  for  their  descent  and  existence,  aad 
that,  though  they  received  from  them  several 
useful  ai-ts  and  sciences,  as  the  Latins  did  frojn 
the  Greeks,  yet  they  were  never  made  subject, 
and  conquered,  neither  by  them  nor  by  any  other 
neighbouring  nation.  \ 


CHAPTER  IV. 

OK  THE  OR  [MX  OK  THF  .1 A  TANNIC,    ACOORDIXO   TO  IffS 
OWN   KAUUI-Otrt  OPINION. 

The  Japanese  fancy  themselves  highly  affronted 
by  the  endeavours  of  some  who  busy  themselvei 
to  draw  the  original  descent  of  their  nation  from 
the  Chinese  or  others  of  their  neighbours.  They 
pretend  that  they  arose  within  the  compass  of 
their  own  empire,  though  not  out  of  the  earth, 
liko  mice  and  worms,  as  the  proud  Athenian!, 
for  that  same  reason,  were  upbraided  with,  br 
that  cynic  Diogenes.  They  claim  a  birth  much 
higher  and  nobler,  and  esteem  themselves  no  lev 
than  offsprings  of  their  very  deities,  whom  other 
wise  they  do  not  look  upon  aa  eternal,  but  np- 
poso  that  in  tho  first  motion  of  the  chaos,  out  of 
which  all  things  were  formed,  their  gods  alio 
were  brought  forth  by  its  invisible  power.  They 
have  two  differing  genealogies  of  their  deities-  : 
The  first  is  a  succession  of  celestial  spirit*,  of  | 
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«ngs  absolutely  free  from  all  manner  of  mixture 
ith  corporeal  substances,  who  ruled  the  Japanese 
wld  during  an  undetermined  and  incompre- 
ansible  series  of  centuries.  The  aeoond  is  a  race 
f  terrestrial  spirits,  or  god-men,  who  were  not 
asBoosed  of  that  pure  being  peculiar  only  to 
Mir  predecessors.  They  governed  the  Japanese 
npure  by  a  lineal  succession,  each  a  long  but 
mited  number  of  years,  till  at  last  they  begot 
tat  third  race  of  men  which  Japan  is  now 
[habited  by,  and  who  have  nothing  left  of  the 
ority  and  perfections  of  .their  divine  proge- 
itore.  It  will  not  be  amiss,  as  a  further  proof 
f  what  I  advance,  here  to  insert  the  names  of 
tsae  two  successions  of  deities,  taken  out  of 
isir  own  writings.  The  names  of  the  first 
leoassion  aro  purely  metaphorical,  and  the  only 
ling  mentioned  of  it  in  their  historical  books, 
*  there  is  no  account  given  neither  of  their 
ves  and  actions,  nor  of  their  government.  They 
leeeeded  each  other  in  the  following  order. 

Ten  d  Sin  Sitsi  Dai,  that  is,  the  succession  of 
is  seven  great  spiritual  gods. 

1.  Kuni  toko  dat  sij  no  Mikotto. 

ft.  Kuni  Satfu  Tsi  no  Mikotto. 

S.  Tojo  Kun  Nan  no  Mikotto. 

These  three  gods  had  no  wives ;  but  the  four 
iUowing  of  the  same  succession  were  married, 
ad  begot  each  his  successor  by  his  wife,  though 
i  a  manner  far  beyond  the  reach  of  human 
aderatanding.    These  were — 

4,  Utsij  Nino  Mikotto,  and  his  wife  Sufitsi 
In©  Mikotto. 

5.  Oo  Tono  Tsino  Mikotto,  and  his  wife  Oo 
oma  lb  no  Mikotto. 

I.  Oo  mo  Tamo  Mikotto,  and  his  wife  Oo  ai 
Fete  no  Mikotto. 

7.  lsanagi  no  Mikotto,  and  his  wife  Isanami  no 
likotto. 

These  seven  gods  are  by  them  represented  as 
sings  purely  spiritual,  and  the  histories  of  their 
ves  and  governments  as  dreams.  The  real 
ristenoe  of  such  a  time,  when  suoh  spiritual 
nogs  governed  the  Japanese  world,  is  what 
ley  religiously  believe,  though,  at  the  same  time 
ley  own  that  it  is  far  above  their  understanding 
>  conceive  how  it  happened,  and  entirely  out  of 
Mir  power  to  determine  how  long  their  govern- 
tent  lasted. 

•Hie  last  of  the  first  succession,  Lsanagi 
[ikotto,  and  his  wife  Isanami  Mikotto,  are  held 
l  peculiar  veneration  by  the  Japanese,  as  being 
le  progenitors  of  the  second  succession  of  god- 
ken,  of  whom  issued  the  third  race  of  the  now 
doting  inhabitants  of  Nipon.  (Mikotto  is  an 
pithet  peculiar  only  to  the  first  succession  of 
uritual  gods,  and  signifies  the  incomprehensible 
Uss  and  happiness  of  these  first  monarchs  of 
span :  sometimes,  however,  they  will  bestow  it 
a  such,  of  the  inferior  gods,  for  whom  they 
peculiar  veneration.)  Those  of  the 
who  turned  Christians  called  them 
benr  Adam  and  Eve.  They  are  said  to  have 
tved  in  the  province  Isje,  though  it  is  not  known 
a  what  particular  part  of  that  province  they 
rare  born,  lived,  or  died.  They  observe  only, 
hat  this  preadamitical  Adam  (if  I  may  have 
he  leave  thus  to  call  him)  was  the  first  who 
aught,  by  the  example  of  the  bird  sekire,  or 
ecording  to  the  vulgar,  Iritataki,  lay  with  Mb 


wife  in  a  carnal  manner  and  begot  by  her  sons 
and  daughters  of  a  nature  excellent  indeed,  and 
far  superior  to  ours,  but  greatly  below  that  of 
the  divine  beings,  of  which  they  sprung.  Isanami's 
first-born  son,  and  the  first  of  the  second  suc- 
cession of  god-men,  is  supposed  by  the  very  law 
of  primogeniture  to  have  been  entitled  to  -a 
superiority  over  his  brothers  a"»d  sisters,  upon 
which,  and  a  lineal  descent  from  hu.%  is  grounded 
the  right  the  Dairis,  or  ecclesiastical  hereditary 
Emperor's  eldest  son'B  claim  to  the  crown  of  Japan, 
upon  their  father's  demise.  The  second  suc- 
cession is  called  Dsi  Sin  Go  Dai;  that  is,  the 
"  succession  of  five  terrestrial  gods  or  god-men ; " 
who  are— 

1.  Tensio  Dai  Dsin,  in  the  language  of  the 
learned,  and  Ama  Teru  Oon  Garni,  in  that  of  the 
vulgar.  The  characters  whereby  this  name  is 
expressed  signify,  "  a  great  spirit  streaming  out 
celestial  rays."  He  is  the  first-born  son  of 
lsanagi,  and  the  only  one  that  left  children 
behind  him.  For  it  was  his  posterity,  creatures 
not  of  a  mean  extraction,  but  of  an  excellent  and 
almost  divine  nature,  who  inhabited  the  country 
for  many  millions  of  years,  till  they  begot  the 
third  race  of  its  present  short-living  inhabitants. 
All  the  Japanese,  without  exception,  look  upon 
themselves  as  immediate  descendants  of  Tensio 
Dai  Dsin ;  because  they  say  that  all  his  younger 
brothers  left  the  world  without  issue.  But  par- 
ticularly the  ecclesiastical  hereditary  Emperor 
grounds  his  right  to  the  empire  (which  is  of  late 
gone  over  into  secular  hands,  he  himself  having 

Cerved  nothing  but  his  title,  and  a  shadow  of 
former  power  and  grandeur)  upon  a  lineal 
descent  from  Tensio  Dai  Dsin's  first-born  son, 
and  so  down.  Tensio  Dai  Dsin  committed  not 
only  during  his  reign  many  noble  and  heroic 
actions,  but  even  after  he  left  this  world,  as  is 
recorded  in  Japanese  histories,  he  sufficiently 
proved  by  many  miracles,  and  manifested  him- 
self to  be  the  most  powerful  of  all  the  gods  of 
the  country,  the  very  life,  soul,  light,  and 
supreme  monarch  of  nature.  For  this  reason  he 
is  devoutly  worshipped  by  all  the  faithful  ad- 
herents of  the  old  Japanese  religion,  as  it  was  of 
old  established  in  Japan.  And  the  adherents  of 
all  other  sects,  even  their  greatest  philosophers 
and  atheists,  show  a  particular  regard  and  venera- 
tion for  his  name  and  memory,  as  that  of  their 
first  parent.  Devout  pilgrimages  are  made 
yearly  by  the  Japanese  of  all  ranks  and  qualities 
to  the  province  where  he  lived,  and  where  there 
is  a  temple  erected  to  his  memory.  Nor  is 
there  any  province  or  town  throughout  the  empire 
but  what  ha?  at  least  one  temple  where  Tensio 
Dai  Dsin  is  worshipped;  and,  in  hopes  of  ob- 
taining by  his  power  and  assistance  great  temporal 
blessings,  worshipped  with  much  more  assiduity 
and  devotion  than  any  other  of  their  gods.  There 
is  otherwise  no  mention  made  in  Japanese 
histories  of  his  wife,  nor  of  the  wives  of  his  suc- 
cessors, and  their  names  are  entirely  lost  to 
posterity.  After  some  hundred  thousands  of 
years  Tensio  Dai  Dsin  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest 
son. 

2.  Oosiwo  ni  no  Mikotto,  or  with  his  full  title, 
Massai  Ja  «u  Katz  Katz  fai  ja  fi  Amani  Oosi 
woni  no  Mikotto.    His  successor  was 

3.  Ninikino  Mikotto,  or  with  his  full  title, 
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Amatsu  fiko  fiko  Fono  ni  Xiniki  no  Mikotto. 
was  succeeded  by 

4.  De  mi  no  Mikotto,  or  with  his  full  title, 
Fikofoo  foo  Do  mi  do  Mikotto.  Ho  was  suc- 
ceeded by 

5.  Awase  Dsu  no  Mikotto,  or  with  his  full  title, 
Tuki  Magisa  Take  Ugei  Jakussa  fuki  awadsi 
Dsuno  Mikotto  With  hiui  ends  this  second,  or 
silver  age,  ae  one  might  call  it,  of  the  Japanese 
world.  Something  more  shall  bo  said  on  this 
head  in  the  first  chapter  of  the  second  book. 
Tho  names  of  the  five  terrestrial  gods  of  this 
second  succession  are  expressed  in  Tab.  xvL 

These  are  the  two  successions  of  divine  and 
half  divine  beings,  from  whence  the  Japanese 
draw  the  original  descent  of  their  nation.  The 
account  they  give  how  these  gods  were  created, 
and  how  they  begot  each  other,  is  no  less  chime- 
rical and  fabulous.  The  first  of  the  seven  great 
celestial  spirits,  they  say,  was  tho  very  first  thing 
that  arose  out  of  the  chaos,  being  its  purest  and 
invisible  part  and  power.  His  son  and  heir  went 
out  of  him  in  a  manner  beyond  tho  reach  of 
human  understanding,  or  as  souio  pretend  to 
explain  it  and  to  make  it  intelligible,  by  the 
motion  and  active  power  of  tho  heavenn  and  sub- 
celestial  elements.  Thus  were  begot  the  seven 
great  celestial  spirits  of  the  first  succession.  It 
was  tho  last  of  them  who,  knowing  his  wife  in  a 
carnal  manner,  begot  the  second  succession  of 
god-men,  of  beings  half  divine  and  half  human. 
These,  though  they  fell  far  short  of  the  perfection 
of  their  progenitors,  yet  by  virtue  of  those 
divine  qualities  they  had  still  left  them  they 
preserved  their  lives  and  continued  the  succession 
of  their  government  unto  their  posterity,  which 
they  begot  in  a  more  comprehensible  manner,  for 
an  immemorial  time,  far  exceeding  tho  term 
human  life  is  now  limited  to.  At  ki>t  all  expired 
in  the  person  of  Awase  Drfuno,  tho  last  of  this 
second  race,  who  himself  becaino  the  first  parent 
of  the  third,  the  now  living  inhabitants  of  Japan. 
To  those  of  this  third  race,  who  descend  lineally 
from  the  first-born  son  of  Awase  Dsuno  Mikotto, 
from  his  first-born,  and  so  down,  or  their  issue 
wanting  to  their  next  heirs,  is  by  the  Japanese 
attributed  to  a  supernatural,  almost  divine  power, 
and  an  unlimited  authority  over  their  fellow- 
creatures.  This  is  in  some  ineomire  expressed  by 
the  great  titles  and  high-sounded  epithets  they 
give  to  this  whole  family,  but  particularly  to  its 
head  and  prince.  Such  are  Oodai,  tho  great 
generation:  Mikaddo,  Emperor,  (Mikotto  being 
peculiar  only  to  the  first  and  second  succession 
of  gods  and  god-men.)  Tenoo,  Heavenly  IVince  ; 
Tensi,  Son  of  Heaven ;  Toe,  IVince  ;  and  Duiri ; 
by  which  last  name  is  frequently  denoted  the 
whole  court  of  the  ecclesiastical  hereditary 
Emperor. 

Thus  far  the  common  tradition  of  the  Japanese 
about  the  original  descent  of  their  nation,  which 
is  esteemed  as  sacred  among  them  as  the  authority 
of  holy  scriptures  is  among  Christians.  It  were 
needless  to  refute  it,  it  being  of  itself  of  bo  weak 
a  nature  that  it  will  not  bear  the  inquiry  of  even 
the  most  common  understanding.  Some  people, 
perhaps  will  think  it  not  unlikely  that,  under 
these  two  successions  of  gods  and  god-men,  is 
allegorically  couched  an  obscure  account  of  the 
Gold  and  Silver  age  of  Greek  writers,  or  of  the 


first  ages   of  the  world  before  and  after  the 
deluge.    But  then  how  will  they  reconcile  that 
infinite  time  during  which  the  Japanese  pretend 
that  these  two  successions  of  spiritual  being! 
governed  the  world,  to  that  short  number  of  yean 
which  passed  since  the  creation,  according  to  the 
divine  account  delivered  to   us  in  holy  writs. 
The  Japanese,  it  seems,  would  not  be  behind 
hand  with  the  Egyptians,  Chaldeans,  Braminei, 
and  others  of  their  neighbours  in  the  East ;  who 
all,  pursuant  to  that  pride  and  vanity  which  is 
natural  to  eastern  nations,  dated  their  origin  u 
high  as  they  could,  and  esteemed  it  glorious  to 
show  a  long  series  of  monarchs  that  ruled  over 
them.    But  what  they  seem  to  have  more  parti- 
cularly aimed  at  is  to  outdo  their  neighbours  the 
Chinese ;  for  they  make  Tensio  Dai  Dadn,  the  fint 
progenitor  of   the    Japanese    nation,    in   their 
historical  writings,  many  thousand  years  anterior 
to  tho  first  and  fictitious,  as  they  call  him,  founder 
of  the  Chinese  nation,  Sinkwosi,  or,  according  to 
tho  Chinese  pronunciation,  Tien  Hoamtsij.  And 
lest  even  this  should  not  be  sufficient  to  clear 
them  of  all  suspicion  of  being  any  ways  descended 
from  the  Chinese,  they  prefix  the  succession  of 
the  first  great  celestial  spirits,  which  they  derive 
from  the  very  beginning  of  the  creation.    They 
are,  however,  at  a  loss  what  to  answer  when 
asked  how  it  came  about  that  Awase  Dsuno,  the 
last  of  their  terrestrial  gods,  a  being  endowed 
with  so  many  excellent  and  supernatural  qualities, 
as  they  ascribe  to  him,  begot  so  poor  and  miter- 
able  a  race  as  that  of  tho  present  inhabitant!  of 
Japan.    They  have  as  little  to  say  concerning  the 
state  of  their  country,  and  the  history  of  their 
ancestors  before  the  time  of  Sinmu,  their  fint 
monarch.    For  this  reason  several  of  their  own 
writers  have  ventured  to  call  Japan,  Atarasikoki 
and  Sinkokf.  that  is,  Now  Country;  as  if  it  had 
been  newly  found  out  and  peopled  under  the 
reign  of  their  first  emperor.    Thus  much  is  true, 
that  the  genuine  Japanese  history  begins  but 
with  the  reign  of  this  first  monarch,  who  lived 
about  660  years  before  Christ     And  herein  the 
Chinese  arc  gone  far  beyond  them,  for  they  began 
to  write  tho  history  of  their  country  at  least  2000 
years  before  ;  and  they  can  show  what  I  believe 
no  other  nation  can   boast  of,  a  succession  of 
monarchs,  with  an  account  of  their  lives,  govern- 
ment, and  remarkable  actions,  down  to  tint  time, 
for  now  upwards  of  4000  years.     It  must  he 
owned,  however,  that  the  Japanese  nation  xnoit 
needs  have  existed,  and  lived  in  the  country,  a 
considerable  time  before  their  first  Odai,  Mikaddo. 
or  Emperor ;  since,  when  he  was  raised  to  the 
throne,   they    were    then    already   grown  very 
numerous,  and   since,  not  long  after,  as  i*  re- 
corded in  their  histories,  great  wars  arose  among 
them,  and  many  thousands  perished  by  pltgne 
and  famine;  unless  one  would  bring  them  over  ! 
at  once  from  another  country,  or  out  of  the  earth 
like  mushrooms,  which  is  either  impertinent  or  i 
improbable.     I  am  more  inclined  to  believe  that 
from  tho  time  of  their  ancestors  coming  into  the 
country,  they  led  for  many  ages  a  wandering  life  ; 
erring  from  place  to  place,  with  their  famine3  ' 
and  cuttle,  which  tho  very  disposition  of  the 
country,  divided  by  mountains,  seas,  and  rivert 
seems  to  have  required;   till  the  happy  Ninui 
Dain  Mu  Ten  Oo  civilised  and  brought  them  into 
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ler,  and  became  himself,  whether  by 
jhoice,  their  first  monarch.  Since  that 
•  have  been  accurate  and  faithful  in 
e  history  of  their  country,  and  the  lives 
■  of  their  monarch*.  To  conclude,  as 
Mikotto  is  by  them  believed  to  have 
greatest  of  the  first  succession  of  celes- 
b,  and  Teneio  Dai  Dsin,  that  of  the 
god-men,  bo  they  look  upon  Sin  Mu 
the  greatest  of  the  third  race  of  the 
g  inhabitants;  in  whose  family  the 
'  .right  to  the  crown,  with  a  more  than 
thority,  was  continued  down  to  Kinsan 
tie  present  one  hundred  and  fourteenth 
that  is  2360  years,  computing  to  the 
rist  1700.  I  say,  the  hereditary  right 
wn ;  for  the  government  of  the  empire 
»f  late  gone  over  into  secular  hands, 
i  shown  more  particularly  in  another 


CHAPTER  V. 

LOCATE  OT  JAPAN,   AlfD  ITS  PRODUCE  AS  TO 
MIKEBAL3. 

ists  of  a  happy  and  healthful  climate, 
very  inconstant  and  subject  to  frequent 
n  the  winter  loaded  with  snow,  and 
harp  frosts,  in  the  summer  on  the  con- 
icularly  during  the  dog-days,  intolerably 
ains  frequently  throughout  the  whole 
i  with  the  greatest  profusion  in  the 
f  June  and  July,  which  are  for  this 
died  Satsuki,  that  is  Water-months, 
the  rainy  season  in  Japan  is  far  from 
>  to  that  regularity  which  is  observed  in 
1  hotter  parts  of  the  East  Indies, 
ind  lightning  happen  very  frequently. 
a,  which  encompasses  the  islands  of 
very  rough  and  Btormy;  which,  with 
•  rocks,  cliffs,  and  shoals,  above  and 
<er,  make  its  navigation  very  dangerous, 
o  remarkable  and  dangerous  whirlpools. 
i  called  Faisaki,  and  lies  near  Simabara, 
lakusa.  It  is  dangerous,  chiefly  when 
irns ;  for  in  high  water  it  becomes  even 
surface  of  the  sea,  but  as  soon  as  the 
s  to  go  out,  it  also,  after  some  violent 
[alls  in  of  a  sudden,  as  I  was  informed, 
pth  of  fifteen  fathom,  swallowing  up 
t  force  what  ships,  boats,  and  other 
ppen  at  that  fatal  juncture  to  come 
i  reach,  which  are  dashed  to  pieces 
ie  rocks  at  the  bottom.  The  shattered 
letimes  remain  under  water,  sometimes 
brown  out  again  at  some  German  miles' 
The  other  whirlpool  lies  near  the 
the  province  Kijnokuni.  It  is  called 
and  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
>f  Awa,  Awano  Narrotto,  which  signifies, 
dng  of  Awa,"  because  it  rushes  with  a 
tering  noise  about  a  small  rocky  island, 
by  the  violence  of  the  motion  kept  in 
trembling.  This,  though  of  a  formidable 
yet  esteemed  less  dangerous  than  the 
ause  its  noise  being  heard  at  a  consider- 
ooe,  it  may  be  easily  avoided.  Japanese 
especially  poets,  frequently  allude  in 


their  writings  to  the  wonderful  nature  and 
motion  of  this  Narrotto,  as  do  also  the  priests  in 
the  pulpit. 

Water-spouts  also  are  frequently  observed  to 
rise  in  the  Japanese  seas,  and  to  turn  towards  the 
coasts.  The  Japanese  fancy,  that  they  are  a  kind 
of  water  dragons,  with  a  long  watery  tail,  flying 
up  into  the  air  with  a  swift  and  violent  motion, 
for  which  reason  they  are  by  them  called  Tats- 
maki,  that  is,  "  spouting  dragons." 

The  soil  of  Japan  in  itself  is,  for  the  major 
part,  mountainous,  rocky,  and  barren,  but  through 
the  indefatigable  care  and  industry  of  the  natives, 
it  hath  been  made  fruitful  enough  to  supply  them 
with  all  manner  of  necessaries,  besides  what  the 
neighbouring  sea  affords  of  fish,  crabs,  and  shells. 
Even  the  most  rocky  and  uncultivated  places 
yield  their  plants,  fruits,  and  roots  for  the 
sustenance  of  the  inhabitants,  which  their  indigent 
ancestors  by  experience  learned  to  dress  and  to 
prepare,  so  as  not  only  to  make  them  fit  for  food, 
but  likewise  pleasing  and  agreeable  to  the  taste. 
Considering  this,  and  the  frugal  way  of  living  of 
the  Japanese  in  general,  we  need  not  wonder, 
that  this  vast  and  populous  empire  is  so  abundantly 
provided  with  all  the  necessaries  of  human  life, 
that  as  a  particular  world,  which  Nature  seems 
purposely  to  have  separated  from  the  rest  of  the 
globe,  by  encompassing  it  with  a  rocky  and 
tempestuous  sea,  it  easily  can  subsist  of  itself 
without  any  assistance  from  foreign  countries,  as 
long  as  arts  and  agriculture  are  followed  and 
improved  by  the  natives. 

The  country  besides  is  plentifully  supplied 
with  fresh  water,  there  being  very  many  fountains, 
lakes,  and  rivers  up  and  down  the  empire.  Some 
of  the  rivers  in  particular,  are  so  large  and  rapid, 
by  reason  either  of  the  steep  high  mountains  and 
rocks,  where  they  arise,  or  because  of  the  profuse 
showers  of  rain,  which  fall  frequently,  that  they 
are  not  to  be  passed  over  without  danger,  the 
rather,  since  some  are  bo  impetuous  as  to  bear  no 
bridges.  Some  of  the  most  famous  rivers  are, 
1.  Ujingava,  that  is,  the  River  Ujin.  It  is  about 
a  auarter  of  a  German  mile  (or  an  English  mile 
and  a  half)  broad,  and  there  being  no  bridge  laid 
over  it,  it  must  be  forded  through.  The  force 
and  rapidity  with  which  this  river  falls  down 
from  the  mountains  is  such,  that  even  when  the 
water  is  low,  and  scarce  knee-deep,  five  strong 
men,  well  acquainted  with  the  bed  of  it,  must  be 
employed  to  ford  a  horse  through ;  which  with 
the  many  large  stones  lying  at  the  bottom,  makes 
the  passage  equally  difficult  and  dangerous.  The 
people,  whose  business  it  is  to  ford  passengers 
through  this  and  other  such-like  rivers,  lest 
they  should  not  take  due  care,  are,  by  the  laws 
of  the  country,  made  answerable  for  their 
lives.  This  is  the  reason  why  so  few  accidents 
happen.  2.  The  river  Oomi  is  famous  for  its 
surprising  beginning ;  for  it  is  recorded  in  Japan- 
ese histories,  that  it  sprung  up  of  a  sudden 
in  one  night  in  the  year  before  Christ  285.  It 
borrowed  its  name  from  the  province  where  it 
arises.  3.  The  river  Askagava  is  remarkable,  for 
that  the  depth  of  its  bed  alters  perpetually,  on 
which  account  it  is  frequently  alluded  to  by 
Japanese  authors,  chiefly  poets. 

Japan  is  very  much  subject  to  earthquakes, 
which  happen  so  frequently,  that  the  natives 
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dread  them  no  more  than  we  Europeans  do  an 
ordinary  storm  of  thunder  and  lightning.  They 
are  of  opinion,  that  the  cause  of  earthquakes  is  a 
huge  large  whole's  creeping  under  ground,  ami 
that  they  signify  nothing.  Sometimes,  however, 
the  shakes  are  so  violent,  and  last  so  long,  that 
whole  cities  are  thereby  destroyed,  and  many 
thousands  of  the  inhabitants  buried  under  the 
ruins.  Such  a  dreadful  accident  happened,  as 
Father  Lewis  de  Froes  relateth  (in  Opere  dc  Rtbu* 
Japonicis  collccto  d  Jok.  Ifayo),  in  the  year  1586, 
ho  himself  being  then  in  Japan.*  The  liko 
accidents  happened  frequently  since  that  time. 
In  1704,  I  had  a  letter  from  Ratavia,  from  a 
friend  of  mine,  then  lately  arrived  from  Japan, 
wherein  among  other  things,  he  gave  me  an 
account  of  such  a  violent  shock,  which  happened 
there  in  1703,  whereby,  and  by  a  great  fire  which 
broke  out  at  the  same  time,  almost  the  whole 
city  of  Jedo,  and  the  imperial  palace  itself,  were 
destroyed  and  laid  in  ashes,  and  upwards  of 
200,000  inhabitants  buried  under  the  ruins.  It 
is  remarkable,  that  some  particular  places  in 
Japan  are  observed  to  be  free  from  all  manner  of 
succussions.  The  Japanese  reason  variously 
upou  this  phenomenon.  Some  attribute  it  to 
the  holiness  and  sanctity  of  the  place,  and  to 
tho  powerful  protection  of  its  genius,  or  tutelar 
god.  Others  are  of  opinion,  that  these  places 
are  not  shook,  because  they  immediately  repose 
upon  the  unmoved  centre  of  the  earth.  Tho 
fact  itself  is  not  called  in  question ;  and  there 
are  noted  for  having  this  singular  privilege,  the 
islands  of  Ootho ;  the  small  island  Sikubusima, 
on  which  stand*  a  most  stately  temple  of  Bocses, 
being  one  of  the  first  that  was  built  in  the 
country :  the  large  mountain  Kojasan  near  Miaco, 
famous  for  the  number  of  its  convents,  monasteries, 
and  monks,  besides  some  few  others. 


*  Tho  effect*  of  thin  carthqu&ku  wire  m»  stupcndi»UM 
iiiifl  dreadful,  that  I  coiiM  not  forbear,  with  the  readi-r'H 
leave,  to  insert  at  length,  tho  ac«;ount  which  F.  Iajwjs 
de  Froes  jrivuH  of  it,  in  a  letter  dated  at  Kimouofcki.  in 
thu  province  Nuffatta,  October  16.  l&Kt'..  Hi*  won  hi  are  : 
"  In  the  year  of  Christ  1.Vm»,  .Injun  wan  tihook  by  vuch 
<ln.-iultul  earthquakeR,  that  the  like  wan  never  known 
ltcfnrc.  Frm n  tho  province  Kar.ija.  an  far  a*  Miaou,  the 
earth  trembled  for  forty  day*  ttucceisively.  In  the  town 
of  Ka<-:ga  Hixty  liminca  were  thrown  down."  At  Natfafiuna, 
a  m mill  town  of  &l>out  a  thousand  houses,  in  the  kinplmn 
Oomi.  the  earth  |Rii>ed  and  rtwullowed  up  one  half  of  that 
place  ;  the  other  half  wjik  defttmyed  by  a  tire.  An  oilier 
place  in  the  province  Fa«*ata.  much  frequented  by 
inr-rchant*.  und  likewise  called  N'ujpifania  by  the  natives. 
after  it  had  been  violently  shook  fur  Homednyft.  w:m  nt 
laKt  swallowed  up  by  the  .sea:  tho  wnttsrs  rising  mo  high 
that  they  ovcrAoweathc const*,  wuahed  away  tho  hoiiKea, 
and  whatever  they  met  with ;  drowned  the  i  nimbi  tan  tit, 
and  left  no  f«*>t*tcp  of  tliat  once  rii-h  and  populous  friwn, 
lrtit  the  place  on  which  the  niatlo  nt«»od,  and  oven  that 
underwriter.  A  strong  < untie  in  the  kingdom  of  Mino, 
built  at  the  top  of  a  high  hill,  uftcr  so  vend  violent  Hiiockn, 
mink  down  and  disappeared  on  a  sudden,  the  earth 
gaping,  that  not  tho  lea/tf.  fixttntep  remained,  a  lake 
quiekTv  filling  tho  place  where  tin*  foundationx  of  the 
castle  had  been.  Another  accident  of  thia  kind  hapj>oned 
in  tho  province  Ikeja.  Many  more  gap*  and  openings 
wi  re  observed  up  and  down  tho  empire,  dome  «>f  which 
were  so  wide  and  deep,  that  guns  being  tired  into  them, 
the  ball*  could  not  bo  hourd  to  roach  tho  other  md\  and 
t*uch  a  stench  and  smoke  bumed  out  of  them,  that  jtcople 
would  not  venture  to  travel  that  way.  Quabitcundono 
{who  wan  afterward]*  called  Tata  aama)  fv*idod  nt  Haminot, 
in  tho  castle  Achce,  when  these  earth. prnken  begun,  but 
they  growing  too  thick  and  violent,  he  retired  haatily  to 
Ottacca.  Hfe  palaces  were  violently  shaken,  but  not 
thrown  down. ,r 


The  greatest  riches  of  the  Japanese  soil,  and 
those  wherein  this  empire  exceeds  most  known 
countries,  consist  in  all  sorts  of  minerals  and 
metals,  particularly  in  gold,  silver,  and  copper. 
The  many  hot  wells  in  several  parts  of  the  em- 
pire, and  the  several  smoking  and  burning  moun- 
tains, sliow  what  a  stock  of  sulphur,  which  is  the 
mother    and   main    ingredient  of  mineral  sod 
metallic  bodies,  is  hid  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth, 
l>esides  the  vast  quantities  of  this  substance  dug 
up  in  several  places.      Not  far  from  Rrando, 
where  we  had  our  factories  and  warehouses  before 
we  removed  to  Nagasaki,  lies   a  small    rocky 
island  (one  of  those  which,  by  reason  of  their 
great  number,  are  called  by  the  Japanese  Kiukh 
Sima,  that   is,  the  ninety-nine  islands),   which 
though  never  so  small,  and  enoompsssed  by  the 
sea,  hath  been  burning  and  trembling  for  many 
centuries.      Another  small   island    opposite  to 
Satzimia,  which  is  by  the  Japanese  called  Fuogo, 
which  namo  they  borrowed  from  the  Portuguese, 
and  retained  ever  since,  and  which  is  marked  in 
our  maps   by  tho  name  of  Vulcanus,   hath  an 
ignivoiuous  mountain,  which  hath  been  likewise 
burning,  at   different  intervals,  for  many  ages. 
At  the  top  of  a  mountain  in  the  province  Figo  is 
to  bo  seen  a  large  cavern,  formerly  the  mouth  of 
a  voli^ino,  but  the  flame  ceased  of  late,  probably 
for  want  of  combustible  matter.     In  the  same 
province  there  is  another  place    called   Aso; 
famous  for  a  temple  called  Asa  no  Gongen,  or 
the  "  Temple  of  the  jealous  Qod  of  Aso,"  not  far 
from  which  there  is  an  almost  perpetual  flame 
issuing  out  of  the  top  of  a  mountain,  and  more 
visible  in  the  night  than  it  is  in  the  day  time. 
Another  burniug  mountain  lies  in  the  province 
Tieikuaen,  not  far  from  a  place  called  Kujanos*. 
It  was  formerly  a  coal-mmo,  which  through  the 
carelessness  of  tho  miners  accidentally  took  fire, 
aud  continued  burning  ever  since.      Sometimes  a 
black  stench  and  smoke  is  observed  to  issue  out 
of  the  top  of  the  .famous  mountain  Fcsi,  in  the 
province  Suruga,  which  in  height  is  surpassed 
only  by  the  Pic  of  Tencrifle,  but  in  shape  and 
beauty  hath,  I  think,  not  its  equal ;  the  top  of  it  is 
covered  with  everlasting  enow,  which  being,  at  it 
frequently  i»,  blown  up  into  flocks  by  the  violence 
of  the  wind,  and  dispersed  about, represents,  as  it 
were,  a  smoking  hat.      Tho  Japanese  histories 
mention  that  formerly  the  top  of  it  burnt,  bat 
thnt  upon  a  new  opening  which  was  made  by  the 
violence  of  tho  fire  at  the  side  of  the  mountain, 
the  flame  ccaw d  soon  after.    Unsen  is  a  deformed, 
large,  but  not  very  high  mountain,  near  Simabara. 
At  all  times  the  top  of  it  is  bare,  whitish  from  the 
colour  of  the  sulphur,  and  withal  resembling  a 
copnt  mortuHm,  or  burnt  out  massa.      It  smokes 
little :  however,  1  could  discern  the  smoke  arising 
from  it  at  three  miles  distance.     Its  soil  is  born* 
ing  hot  in  several  places,  and  besides  so  loose  and 
Bpongious,  that  a  few  *pots  of  ground  excepted, 
on  which  stand  some  trees,  one  cannot  walkover 
it  without  continual  fear,  for  the  crackling,  hollow 
noise    perceived    under  foot       Its  sulphurou 
smell  is  so  strong  that  for  many  miles  round 
there  is  not  a  bird  to  be  seen ;  when  it  rains,  the 
water  bubbles  up,  and  the  whole  mountain  seems 
then  om  it  were  boiling.     Many  cold  springs  sod 
hot  baths  arise  on  and  about  it.    Among  others, 
there  is  a  famous  hot  bath  which  they  believe  to 
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infallible  cure  for  the  venereal  disease,  if 
tient  for  several  days  together  goes  in  but 
ew  moments  a  day  and  washes  himself  in 
e  must  begin  the  cure  with  another  hot 
jot  quite  so  strong,  called  Obamma,  situate 
leagues  off;  and  all  the  while  he  uses  the 
i,  be  must  keep  to  a  hot,  warming  diet, 
i  soon  as  he  comes  out  of  the  bath,  go  to 
ad,  covering  himself  very  well,  endeavour 
Mi.  Not  far  from  this  hot  bath  is  a 
tery  of  the  sect  of  Tendai.  The  monks  of 
see  have  given  peculiar  names  to  each  of 
ot  springs  arising  in  the  neighbourhood, 
red  from  their  quality,  from  the  nature  of 
oth  a-top,  or  the  sediment  at  bottom,  and 
the  noise  they  make  as  they  come  out  of 
•ound;  and  they  have  assigned  them  as 
lories  for  several  sorts  of  tradesmen  and 
raftsmen,  whose  professions  seem  to  bear 
relation  to  any  of  the  qualities  above  men- 
Thus,  for  instance,  they  lodge  the 
!ul  beer  and  sacki  brewers  at  the  bottom  of 
muddy  spring ;  the  cooks  and  pastrycooks 
>ther,  which  is  remarkable  for  its  white 
wranglers  and  quarrelsome  people  in 
ur,  which  rushes  out  of  the  ground  with  a 
ul  murmuring  noise,  and  so  on.  After 
anner  imposing  upon  the  blind  and  super- 
B  vulgar,  they  squeeze  large  sums  of  money 
them,  making  them  believe  that  by  their 
8  and  intercession  they  may  be  delivered 
these  places  of  torment  after  death.  In 
readful  persecution  which  was  raised  in 
against  the  Christian  religion,  and  which 
ot  its  equal  in  history,  amongst  innumer- 
,her  torments  inflicted  on  the  new  converts 
ke  them  abandon  their  newly  embraced 
and  return  to  the  Paganism  of  their 
i,  they  were  brought  hither  and  tortured 
be  hot  waters  of  this  place.  Of  other  hot 
in  Japan,  that  called  Obamma  is  one  of  the 
sminent,  and  most  efficacious.  It  lies  to 
9st  of  the  mountain  Usen,  about  three 
yfff  and  is  said  to  have  extraordinary  virtues 
ring  several  external  and  internal  dis- 
n.  The  province  Figo  hath  several  hot 
i,  about  which  grow,  as  I  was  informed, 
ire  trees  of  an  uncommon  size,  hollow  and 
water.  The  chief  and  most  eminent  for 
toes  is  a  hot  bath  not  far  from  the  above- 
med  temple  Asano  Qongen.  There  are 
rveral  hot  springs  in  the  province  Fisen, 
r  instance  in  the  village  Takijo,  another  in 
llage  Urisino.  Both  would  prove  very 
nal  in  curing  several  distempers,  if  the 
i  did  but  know  how  to  use  them.  I  ob- 
it in  all  Asiatic  countries  which  I  passed 
;h  in  my  travels,  tbat  the  natives  use  the 
ths  seldom  more  than  three  or  at  furthest 
lays,  by  which,  probably  enough,  they  will 
>me  benefit  and  relief,  which  they  are  too 
mistake  for  an  actual  cure,  and  in  case  of  a 
B  to  lay  all  the  fault  on  the  waters. 

greatest  quantity  of  sulphur  is  brought 
the  province  Satzuma.  It  is  dug  up  in  a 
neighbouring  island,  which  from  the  great 
•  it  affords  of  this  substance,  is  called  Iwo- 
t,  or  the  Sulphur  Island.  It  is  not  above 
ired  years  since  they  first  ventured  thither. 
i  thought  before  that  time  to  be  wholly 


inaccessible,  and  by  reason  of  the  thick  smoke 
which  was  observed  continually  to  arise  from  it, 
and  of  the  several  spectres  and  other  frightful 
uncommon  apparitions  people  fancied  to  see 
there  chiefly  in  the  night,  it  was  believed  to  be 
a  dwelling-place  of  devils,  till  at  last  a  resolute 
and  courageous  man  offered  himself,  and  obtained 
leave  accordingly,  to  go  and  to  examine  the  state 
and  situation  of  it.  He  chose  fifty  resolute 
fellows  for  this  expedition,  who  upon  going  on 
shore  found  neither  hell  nor  devils,  but  a  large 
flat  spot  of  ground  at  the  top,  which  was  so 
thoroughly  covered  with  sulphur  that  wherever 
they  walked  a  thick  smoke  issued  from  under 
their  feet  Ever  since  that  time  this  island  brings 
in  to  the  Prince  of  Satzuma  about  twenty  ohests 
of  silver  per  annum,  arising  only  from  the  sul- 
phur dug  up  there,  besides  what  he  gets  by  the 
trees  and  timber  growing  along  the  shore.  The 
country  of  Simabara,  particularly  about  the  hot 
baths  above  mentioned,  affords  also  a  fine  pure 
native  sulphur,  which,  however,  the  inhabitants 
dare  not  venture  to  digup,  for  fear  of  offending  the 
tutelar  genius  of  the  place,  they  having  found 
upon  trial  that  he  was  not  willing  to  spare  it  I 
pass  over  in  silence  several  other  places,  for 
want  of  a  thorough  information. 

Gold,  the  richest  of  all  metals,  is  dug  up  in 
several  provinces  of  the  Japanese  empire.  The 
greatest  quantity  of  it  is  melted  out  of  its  own 
ore.  Some  they  wash  out  of  gold  sand.  Seme 
small  quantity  also  is  contained  in  the  copper. 
The  emperor  claims  the  supreme  jurisdiction  of 
all  the  gold  mines,  and  indeed  all  other  mines  in 
the  empire,  none  of  which  may  be  opened  and 
worked  without  his  express  leave  and  consent 
Of  the  produce  of  all  the  mines  which  are 
worked,  he  claims  two-thirds,  and  one-third  is 
left  to  the  Lord  of  the  Province  in  which  the 
mine  lies;  the  latter,  however,  as  they  reside 
upon  the  spot,  know  how  to  improve  their  third 
parts  so  as  to  share  pretty  equally  with  the 
emperor.  The  richest  gold  ore,  and  which  yields 
the  finest  gold,  is  dug  up  in  Sado,  one  of  the 
northern  provinces  in  the  great  island  Nipon. 
Some  of  the  veins  there  were  formerly  so  rich, 
that  one  catti  of  the  ore  yielded  one,  and  some- 
times two  thails  of  gold.  But  of  late,  as  I  was 
informed,  the  veins  there  and  in  most  other 
mines,  not  only  run  scarcer,  but  yield  not  nearly 
the  quantity  of  gold  they  did  formerly,  which, 
we  were  told,  was  the  occasion,  amongst  other 
reasons,  of  the  late  strict  orders  relating  to  the 
trade  and  commerce  with  us,  and  the  Chinese. 
There  is  also  a  very  rich  gold  sand  in  the  same 
province,  which  the  Prince  causes  to  be  washed 
for  his  own  benefit,  without  so  much  as  giving 
notice  ot  it,  much  less  part  of  the  profit,  to  the 
court  at  Jedo.  After  the  gold  mines  of  Sado, 
those  of  Surunga  were  always  esteemed  the 
richest,  for  besides  that  this  province  yielded  at 
all  times  a  great  quantity  of  gold  ore,  there  is 
some  gold  contained  even  in  the  copper  dug  up 
there.  Among  the  gold  mines  of  the  province 
Satzuma  there  was  one  so  rich  that  a  catti  of  the 
ore  was  found  upon  trial  to  yield  from  four  to 
six  thails  of  gold,  for  which  reason  the  emperor 
hath  given  strict  orders  not  to  work  it,  for  fear 
so  great  a  treasure  should  be  exhausted  too  soon 
A  mountain  on  the  Gulf  Ookus,  in  the  district  of 
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Omura,  which  had  leaned  on  one  side  for  a  consi- 
derable time,  happened  some  years  ago  to  fall 
over  iuto  the  sea,  and  there  was  found  at  the 
bottom  of  the  place  where  it  stood  so  rich  a  gold 
sand  that,  as  I  was  credibly  informed,  it  yielded 
one  half  of  pure  gold.  It  lay  somewhat  deep, 
and  was  to  be  fetched  up  by  divers.  But  this 
rich  harvest  lasted  not  long,  for  a  few  years  after, 
in  a  great  storm  and  extraordinary  high  tide,  the 
sea  overflowed  all  that  spot  of  ground,  and 
covered  at  once  these  inestimable  riches  with 
mud  and  clay  to  the  depth  of  some  fathoms. 
The  poor  people  in  the  neighbourhood  still  busy 
themselves  washing  the  sand  about  this  moun- 
tain, which  contains  some  gold,  but  in  so  incon- 
siderable a  quantity,  that  they  can  hardly  get  a 
livelihood  by  it  There  is  another  gold  mine  in 
the  province  Tsikungo,  not  far  from  a  village 
called  Tossino,  but  so  full  of  water  that  they  can- 
not go  on  with  working  it  However,  the  situa- 
tion of  the  mine  is  such  that  by  cutting  the  rock, 
and  making  an  opening  beneath  the  mouth  of 
the  mine,  the  water  might  be  easily  drawn  off. 
This  was  attempted  accordingly ;  but  as  they 
went  to  work  there  arose  of  a  sudden  such  a 
violent  storm  of  thunder  and  lightning,  that  the 
workmen  were  obliged  to  desist  and  to  fly  for 
shelter,  which  made  the  superstitious  vulgar  be- 
lieve that  the  tutelar  god  and  protector  of  the 
placo,  unwilling  to  have  the  bowels  of  the  earth 
committed  to  his  trust  thus  rifled,  raised  this 
storm  purposely  to  make  them  sensible  how 
much  he  was  displeased  at  this  undertaking. 
Nor  was  there  any  further  attempt  made  since, 
for  fear  of  provoking  his  anger  and  wrath  still 
more.  Such  another  accident,  and  which  had 
the  same  effect,  happened  at  the  opening  of  a 
gold  mine  in  the  island  Ainakusa,  for  it  was  so 
suddenly  filled  with  water,  which  broke  out  of 
the  mountain  and  destroyed  all  the  works,  that 
the  miners  had  scarce  time  to  escape  and  to  save 
their  lives. 

There  are  some  Bilver  mines  in  the  provinco 
Bingo.  Others,  and  theso  much  richer,  at  a 
place  called  Kattami.  in  ono  of  the  northern  pro- 
vinces ;  others  in  other  places,  which  I  forlwiir 
mentioning  for  want  of  sufficient  information. 
The  two  islands  Qinsima  and  Kiusiina,  that  is, 
gold  and  silver  inlands,  which  lie  to  the  cast  of 
Japan,  and  which  I  had  occasion  to  speak  of  in 
the  fourth  chapter  of  this  book,  deserve  a  place 
here,  if  it  bo  true  what  the  Japanese  boast,  and 
what  their  very  names  and  characters  seem  to 
imply,  of  their  wealth  and  riches. 

Copper  is  the  most  common  of  all  metals  dug 
up  in  Japan,  and  the  produce  of  copper  mines  en- 
riches several  provinces  of  this  empire.  It  is  at 
present  dug  up  chiefly  in  the  provinces  of  Suruga, 
Atsingo,  and  Kijnokuni.  That  of  Kijnokuni  is 
the  finest,  most  malleable,  and  fittest  for  work  of 
any  in  the  world.  That  of  Atsingo  is  coarse,  and 
seventy  cattis  of  it  must  be  mixed  with  thirty  : 
cattis  of  the  Kijnesc  to  muko  it  malleable  and 
fit  for  use.  That  of  Suruga  is  only  exceedingly 
fine  and  without  faults,  but  charged  with  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  gold,  which  tho  Japanese  at 
present  separate  and  refino  much  better  tlian 
they  did  formerly,  which  occasions  great  com-  , 
plaints  among  the  refiners  and  Brahmines  upon 
the  coasts  of  CormandeL     There  are  also  some 


copper  mines  in  the  province  of  Satxuma,  which 
the  emperor  very  lately  gave  leave  to  work.  AH 
the  copper  is  brought  to  Soccai,  one  of  the  five 
imperial  towns,  where  it  is  refined  and  cast  into 
small  cylinders,  about  a  span  and  a  half  long  and 
a  finger  thick.  As  many  of  these  cylinders  at 
amount  to  one  pickel,  or  1251b.  weight,  art 
packed  up  into  square  wooden  boxes,  ana  sold  to 
the  Dutch  from  twelve  to  thirteen  mass  the 
pickel.  It  is  ono  of  the  cheapest  commoditisi 
the  Dutch  buy  in  Japan,  and  they  carry  on  s 
great  trade  with  it  There  is  besides  a  sort  of 
coarser  copper,  which  is  cast  into  large,  flit, 
roundish  lumps,  or  cakes,  and  is  bought  a  gnat 
deal  cheaper  thou  the  other,  as  it  is  also  much 
inferior  in  goodness  and  beauty.  Brass  is  very 
scarce  in  Japan,  and  much  dearer  than  copper, 
the  calamine-stone  being  imported  from  Tunquia 
in  flat  cakes,  and  sold  at  a  very  good  price. 

The  province  of  Bungo  affords  a  small  auantHy 
of  tin,  which  is  so  exceedingly  fine  and  whits, 
that  it  almost  comes  up  to  silver.  There  is  but 
littlo  use  made  of  this  metal  in  the  country. 

Iron  is  dug  up  only  upon  the  confines  of  three 
provinces,  Mimasaca,  Bitsju,  and  Bisen;  butita 
found  there  in  very  large  quantities.  It  ii 
refined  upon  the  spot,  and  cast  into  staffs,  or 
cylinders,  two  spans  long.  Japanese  merchants 
buy  it  at  the  place,  and  export  it  all  over  the 
empire.  It  ib  much  of  a  price  with  copper,  iron 
tools  being  full  as  dear  or  rather  dearer  thaa 
those  of  copper  and  brass.  Such  household  goods, 
hooks,  cramp-irons  in  buildingB  and  ships,  and 
other  instruments,  as  are  in  other  countries  made 
of  iron,  are  made  in  Japan,  of  copper  or  blast. 
They  do  not  dress  their  victuals  in  brass  pons, 
but  have  a  particular  sort  of  kettles  or  psm 
which  are  made  of  a  composition  of  iron,  and  art 
pretty  thin.  The  old  ones  of  this  sort  are  very 
much  esteemed,  and  bought  at  a  great  rate,  they 
having  somewhat  particular  in  their  shape  and 
moke,  which  at  present  they  havo  lost  the  art  to 
imitate. 

They  havo  no  want  of  coals  in  Japan,  they 
being  dug  up  in  great  quantity  in  the  province 
Tsikusen  about  Kujanisse,  and  in  most  northern 
provinces. 

Salt  is  made  of  sea-water  in  several  maritime 
provinces.  They  make  it  thus.  They  close  in  s 
spot  of  ground,  and  fill  it  with  fine  loose  sand; 
then  they  pour  the  sea-water  upon  it,  and  let  it 
dry.  This  they  repeat  several  times,  till  they 
think  the  sand  is  sufficiently  saturated  with  salt 
Then  they  take  it  out  and  put  it  into  a  large 
trough,  with  holes  at  tho  bottom,  and  putting 
fresh  sea-water  upon  it,  let  it  filtrate  through  the 
sand.  The  lye  is  boiled  to  a  good  consistence, 
and  tho  salt  thus  obtained  is  calcined  in  earthen 
pots,  till  it  becomes  white,  and  fit  for  use  sad 
sole. 

Agates,  of  several  sorts,  some  extraordinary 
fine,  of  a  bluish  colour  not  unlike  sapphires,  as 
al«o  some  cornelians  and  jaspers,  are  brought 
from  the  mountain  Tsugaar,  upon  the  northern 
extremities  of  the  great  province  Osju,  opposite 
to  the  country  of  Jedo. 

Pearls,  by  tho  Japanese  called  kainotamma, 
which  is  as  much  as  to  say,  shell-jewels,  or  jewels 
taken  out  of  shells,  are  found  almost  everywhere 
about  Saikokf  in  oysters,  and  several  other  ses- 
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Everybody  is  at  liberty  to  fish  them. 
ly  the  natives  had  little  or  no  value  for 
11  they  were  apprised  of  it  by  the  Chinese, 
old  pay  good  prices  for  them,  the  Chinese 
being  very  proud  of  wearing  necklaces, 
n:  ornaments  of  pearls.  The  largest  and 
saris  are  found  in  a  small  sort  of  oyster, 
Jcoja,  which  is  not  unlike  the  Persian 
all,  much  of  the  same  shape,  both  valves 
;  close,  about  a  hand  broad,  exceeding 
i  brittle,  black,  smooth,  and  shining  on 
ide,  within  pretty  rough  and  unequal,  of 
ih  colour,  and  glittering  like  mother  of 
These  pearl-shells  are  found  only  in  the 
tut  Satzuma,  and  in  the  gulf  of  Omura, 
>f  the  pearls  weigh  from  four  to  five 
08,  and  these  are  sold  for  a  hundred 
i-piece.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Riuku 
buy  most  of  those  which  are  found  about 
i,  they  trading  to  that  province.  Those 
contrary  which  are  found  in  the  gulf  of 

are  sold  chiefly  to  the  Chinese  and 
iese,  and  it  is  computed  that  they  buy  for 
$000  thails  a  year.  This  great  profit 
ed  the  strict  orders  which  were  made  not 
o  by  the  Princes  both  of  Satzuma  and 

importing,  that  for  the  future  there 
to  no  more  of  these  oysters  sold  in  the 
with  other  oysters,  as  had  been  done 
r.  I  procured  some  in  private  from 
not  without  great  difficulty.  I  was  told 
xtraordinary  thing  of  this  sort  of  pearls, 
>ngly  assured  of  the  truth  of  the  fact, 
s,  that  they  have  somewhat  of  a  prolific 
by  virtue  of  which,  when  some  of  the 
are  put  into  a  box  full  of  a  peculiar 
e  cheek  varnish,  made  of  another  shell 
TUkaragai  (which  I  shall  describe  in 
place) ;  one  or  two  young  pearls  will  grow 
ides,  and  when  come  to  maturity,  which 
i  in  about  three  years  time,  drop  off 
aarls,  by  reason  of  their  scarcity,  are  kept 
tte  families,  and  the  possessors  seldom 
th  them,  unless  upon  urgent  necessity. 
,  however,  I  deliver  only  upon  hearsay, 
myself  seen  none  of  this  sort  of  pearl. 
s  another  shell  which  sometimes  yields 
Tound  plentifully  upon  all  the  Japaneso 
nd  called  by  the  natives  awabi.  It  is  an 
i,  in  shape  almost  oval,  pretty  deep,  open 
side,  where  it  sticks  to  the  rocks  and  to 
om  of  the  sea,  with  a  row  of  holes,  which 
5ger  the  nearer  they  come  to  the  circum- 
of  the  shell;  rough  and  limy  on  its 
,  surface,  frequently  with  corals,  sea- 
md  other  shells  sticking  to  it;  on  the 
'an  exquisite  mother  of  pearl's  glimmering, 
es  raised  into  whitish  pearly  excrescences, 
re  likewise  observed  in  the  common 
pearl-shell.  A  great  lump  of  flesh  fills 
ty  of  this  shell,  for  which  sole  reason 
i  looked  for  by  fishermen,  being  a  very 
nmodity  for  the  market  They  have  an 
Hit  made  on  purpose  to  pull  them  off 
i  aides  of  the  rocks,  to  which  they  stick 
lnother  shell,  the  name  of  which  I  could 
i,  yields  a  very  large  pearl,  which  some- 
righs  from  five  to  six  condonins,  but  they 
dirty  yellow  colour,  ill-shaped,  and  worth 
%    A  pretty  good  sort  of  pearl  is  some- 


times observed  to  grow  in  the  very  flesh  of  a 
shell,  which  is  called  by  the  natives  tairaggi,  and 
is  found  in  the  gulf  of  Arima,  between  Janagava 
and  Isafaje.  It  is  a  flat  sort  of  a  shell,  oblong, 
almost  triangular,  a  little  crooked  on  each  side, 
about  a  span  and  a  half  long,  and  a  span  broad ; 
where  broadest,  thin,  transparent,  smooth,  and 
polished  like  horn,  but  very  brittle. 

Naphtha,  of  a  reddish  colour,  by  the  Japanese 
called  tsutsono  abra,  which  signifies  red  earth,  .is 
found  in  a  river  of  the  province  Jetsingo.  It  is 
taken  up  in  such  places  where  the  water  hath 
little  or  no  run,  and  the  natives  burn  it  in  lamps, 
instead  of  oil. 

Some  ambergris  is  found  upon  the  coasts  of 
Satzuma,  and  of  the  Riuku  islands.  A  much 
greater  quantity  comes  from  the  coasts  of 
Khumano,  as  they  call  them,  whereby  must  be 
understood  the  southern  coasts  of  Kijnokuni, 
Isje,  and  some  neighbouring  provinces.  It  is 
found  chiefly  in  the  intestines  of  a  whale,  which 
is  caught  frequently  upon  the  Japanese  coasts, 
and  is  by  the  natives  called  fiakfiro,  that  is,  the 
hundred-fathom  fish,  because  of  the  length  of  its 
intestines,  which  is  supposed  to  equal  that 
number  of  fathoms.  It  is  found,  as  I  observed, 
in  the  intestines  of  this  whale,  mixed  with  chalky 
limy  excrements,  almost  as  hard  as  stone,  and  it 
is  from  the  hardness  of  these  excrements,  they  i 
conjecture,  upon  dissecting,  whether  or  no  they  ! 
are  like  to  meet  with  ambergris.  The  natives 
have  given  a  very  despicable  name  to  this  precious 
commodity.  The  ambergris,  as  it  is  torn  off  by 
the  waves  from  the  bottom  of  the  see,  and  thrown 
upon  tho  coasts,  before  it  is  swallowed  by  the 
whales,  is  a  deformed,  flat,  slimy  substance,  and 
withal  of  a  very  disagreeable  ungrateful  smell. 
People  that  find  it  thus  floating  on  the  surface  of 
the  water,  or  lying  upon  the  coasts,  take  several 
Bmall  pieces,  squeeze  and  press  them  close 
together,  into  the  form  of  a  round  ball,  which  as 
it  grows  dry,  becomes  also  more  solid  and 
weighty.  Others  mix  and  knead  it  with  meal,  or 
flower  of  rice-husks,  by  which  means  they  not 
only  increase  tho  quantity,  but  heighten  and 
better  the  colour.  However,  the  ambergris  thus 
adulterated  is  easily  known ;  for  if  you  take  any 
quantity  and  burn  it,  there  will  remain  a  coal, 
proportionable  to  the  quantity  of  the  stuff  mixed 
with  it  It  is  observed,  besides,  that  the  worms 
get  quickly  into  this  spurious  sort  of  ambergris. 
Others  adulterate  it  by  mixing  it  with  a  certain 
powdered  rosin  of  a  very  agreeable  scent,  but 
this  cheat  also  is  easily  discovered,  for  upon 
burning  a  piece  of  it,  the  mixture  of  rosin  will 
evidently  appear  by  the  very  colour,  smell,  and 
quality  of  the  smoke.  The  Chinese  have  another 
way  of  trying  whether  it  be  genuine ;  they  scrape 
some  of  it  very  fine  upon  hot  boiling  tea-water ; 
if  genuine,  it  will  dissolve  and  diffuse  equally, 
which  the  adulterated  sort  doth  not  The  natives 
use  it  no  otherwise  but  as  an  ingredient  of  other 
well-scented  species,  in  order,  as  they  say,  to  fix 
their  volatile  smelL  In  the  main  they  value  it 
but  little,  and  it  is  owing  entirely  to  the  Dutch 
and  Chinese,  who  would  buy  it  up  at  any  rate, 
that  they  have  now  learnt  to  prize  it  And  yet 
everybody  is  at  liberty  to  take  it  up,  where  he 
finds  it,  and  to  sell  it  as  his  own  property. 
During  my  stay  in  Japan,  there  was  a  piece  to  be 
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»old  of  140  cattis  weight,  and  of  a  greyish  colour. 
It  was  too  large  for  any  single  person  to  purchase, 
for  which  reason  they  sold  it  by  retail,  from  sixty 
to  seventy  thails  a  catti.  I  bought  myself  for 
about  thirty  thai  1b  of  that  which  was  blackest        J 

All  sorts  of  submarine  plants,  shrubs,  corals,  ; 
stones,  mushrooms,  sea-fans,  corallines,  fuci.  alga?, 
and  the  like,  as  also  shells  of  all  kinds,  are  found 
plentifully  in  the  Japanese  seas,  no  ways  inferior 
in  beauty  to  those  found  about  Amboina,  and 
the  spice  islands.     But  the  natives  value  them  so 
little,  that  they  won't  be  at  the  trouble  of  look- 
ing for  thorn,  and  if  by  chance  they  happen  to 
fish  them  up  amongst  other  thing*,  their  way  is  ! 
to  carry  them  to  the  next  temple,  or  chapel  of 
Jebus,  who  is  the  Neptune  of  the  country,  thinking 
that  it  is  not  an  unpleasing  offering  to  this  god,  , 
whom  they  look  upon,  and  worship,  as  the  pro- 
tector  of  sea-faring  people. 

It  remains  to  say  something  of  the  mineral* 
and  mineral  substances,  which  have  not  as  yet 
been  found  in  Japan,  and  are  imported  from 
beyond  sea.  Antimony  and  sal-ammoniac  are  ' 
absolutely  wanted,  nor  are  their  qualities  and 
uses  in  the  least  known  to  the  natives.  Quick- 
silver and  borax  are  imported  by  the  Chinese.  I 
met,  however,  with  two  sorts  of  borax,  growing 
naturally  in  Japan,  but  they  are  so  thoroughly 
mixed  with  heterogeneous  substances,  that  the 
inhabitants  don't  think  it  worth  their  while  to 
pick  thorn  up.  Sublimate  mercury  is  very  much 
asked  for  by  some  private  people,  who  will  give 
an  extravagant  price  for  it.  They  use  it  as  the 
chief  ingredient  of  a  mercurial  water,  which  is  in 
great  vogue  among  them  for  the  cure  of  ulcers, 
cancers,  and  other  cutaneous  diseases.  Native 
cinnabar  is  by  them  given  inwardly,  in  several 
distempers.  The  artificial  cinnabar  they  make 
use  of  for  a  colour.  Both  are  imported  from 
China.  The  buying  and  selling  of  this  commodity  . 
is  in  the  hands  of  private  merchants,  who  mono- 
polise it  by  virtue  of  letters  patent  from  the 
Emperor.  The  native  cinnabar  in  general  is  of 
a  beautiful  red  colour,  but  some  of  it  is  so  exqui-  ' 
sitely  fine,  that  it  is  sold  for  more  than  its  weight 
in  silver. 


CHAPTER  VL 

Or  THE  FKKTILITY  OF  THK  COUNTRY,    AS  TO  r I.  A  NTH. 

Ir  is  not  in  the  least  surprising,  considering 
either  the  peculiar  happiness  «>f  the  Japanese 
climate,  or  the  industry  of  its  laborious  inhabit- 
ants, that  the  country  affords  so  large  a  stock, 
and  such  an  infinite  variety  of  plants  and  fruits, 
both  wild  and  cultivated,  as  it  may  deservedly 
boast  of.     Most  of  these  their  forefathers,  indi- 

|  gent  and  frugal  as  they  were,  used  for  their  food 
and  sustenance.  In  succeeding  ages,  as  wealth 
and  riches  increased,  the  taste  also  became  more 
refined,  and  their  tables  more  sumptuous  and 

i  magnificent  In  this  present  chapter  I  will  take 
notice  only  of  such  plants  as  are  of  a  more  exten- 
sive use,  and  as  to  the  rest  refer  the  more  curious 
reader  to  my  Anucnitates  Exotictc,  wherein  I 
have  given  a  catalogue,  and  begun  a  more  accu- 
rate and  botanical  description  of  them. 
Among  the  trees  the  mulberry-tree  deservedly 


claims  the  first  place;  for  although  its  thrifts, 
both  black  and  white,  he  altogether  insipid,  and 
not  fit  for  eating,  yet  this  defect  is  sufficiently 
made  good  by  the  extensive  usefulness  of  Hi 
leaves,  whieh  are  the  common  food  of  silk- 
worms. It  grows  in  most  parts  of  Japan,  but  to 
great  plenty  in  the  northern  provinces,  when 
many  cities  and  villages  subsist  almost  wholly 
upon  the  silk  manufactures,  though  the  silk  wow 
there  be  not  of  the  finest  Hm  best  and  most 
curious  stuffs  are  mads  by  the  banished  grandssi 
in  the  island  Fatsinsio,  weaving  being  their  cMsf 
amusement ;  but  they  make  them  of  fine  foreign 
silk.  The  kadsi,  or  paper-tree,  is  of  toe  mulberry 
kind  :  though  it  grows  wild  in  the  country,  yet 
they  transplant  and  cultivate  it  in  several  place* 
by  reason  of  its  great  usefulness.  It  is  observed1 
to  grow  with  surprising  quickness,  and  to  spread 
its  branches  very  far.  It  affords  a  great  quantity 
of  bark,  out  of  which  they  make  paper,  ss  sks 
ropes,  matches,  stuff*,  cloth,  and  several  other 
thinjrs. 

The  urusi  or  varnish-tree,  is  another  of  the 
noblest  and  most  useful  trees  of  this  counfey. 
It  affords  a  milky  juice,  which  the  Japans*) 
make  use  of  to  varnish,  and  as  we  call  it,  to 
japan  all  their  household-goods,  dishes,  andplsftsi 
of  wood,  and  this  from  the  Emperor  down  to 
the  meanest  peasant  For  even  at  court,  and  at 
the  imperial  table,  services  of  lackered  wars  sit 
preferred  to  those  of  gold  and  silver.  Another 
kind  of  varnish-tree,  with  narrow  leaves,  ii  celled 
faasi :  it  grows  wild  on  hills  and  mountains. 
It  affords  a  small  quantity  of  milk,  and  that  too 
of  a  very  bad  sort,  and  therefore  the  natriei 
think  it 'hardly  worth  their  while  to  gather  it 
The  true  urusi  is  of  a  kind  peculiar  to  this 
country.  It  grows  in  the  provinces  Figo  and 
Tsikoku  ;  but  that  which  grows  in  Jamatto  fcl 
reckoned  the  fittest  for  use,  and  to  yield  a  bettor 
Bort  of  varnish  than  it  doth  anywhere  else  out  of 
this  province.  The  Indian  varnish-tree,  which  I 
take  to  be  the  true  anacardinus,  is  a  tree  quits 
different  from  the  urusi  of  the  Japanese.  At 
Siam  it  is  called  rock-tree.  It  grows  and  besfi 
fruits  in  most  eastern  countries,  but  is  observed 
to  afford  none  of  its  milky  juice  to  the  west  of 
the  river  Ganges,  whother  because  of  the  barren- 
ness of  the  soil,  or  through  the  carelessness  and 
ignorance  of  the  natives,  who  do  not  know  how 
to  manage  its  culture.  The  greatest  ©quantity  of 
the  milk  of  this  Indian  varnish-tree  is  brought 
from  the  kingdoms  of  Siam  and  Cambodia,  sad 
sold  very  cheap  all  over  the  East  Indies.  It  is 
imported  evon  into  Japan,  where  the  natives  naj 
it  to  lacker  things  of  little  value,  and  also  ss  SB 
ingredient  of  their  scarcer  and  better  sort  ef 
varnish. 

I^auri,  or  bay-trees,  of  several  kinds  grow  hi 
Japan.  That  which  bears  red  berries  if  a 
caunclifera  spuria,  or  rather,  by  reason  of  isj 
viscosity,  a  cassia  lignea.  It  resembles  exactly  the 
cinnamon -tree,  both  in  its  shape,  and  in  tbs 
figure  and  substance  of  its  leaves.  But  the  bark 
falls  for  short  of  that  agreeable  sweetness  which 
is  peculiar  only  to  the  bark  of  the  true  cinnamon, 
and  it  hath  more  of  the  aromatic  sharpness  of  a 
coat  us.  The  imperfection  I  take  to  be  owing 
entirely  to  the  quality  of  the  soil  wherein  it 
grows ;  for  I  observed  also,  that  the  bark  of  tbs 
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Malaharian,  Sumatran,  and  Javan  cinnamon-trees 
(which  latterly  is  wholly  neglected),  hath  not  near 
that  eminent  degree  of  sharpness  and  agreeable- 
Dees   to   the  taste,  which  the  true  Oeylonese 
cinnamon  is  so  much  and  so  deservedly  esteemed 
:  for;    that  besides  it  is  apt  either  to  lose  its 
|  aromatic  quality  in  a  short  time,  or  that  its  sharp 
pungent  particles  are  so  wrapt  up  in  a  viscous 
substance,  as  to  make  it  altogether  unworthy 
of  bearing    the    very    name   of    cinnamon,    a 
substance    which  is   supposed  to   yield  a  fine, 
peasant,  fragrant  oil,   which  no  cassia  lignea 
tverwilL 

The  kus,  or  camphire-tree,  is  also  of  the  laurel- 
lad.  It  bears  black  and  purple  berries.  The 
oamphire  is  prepared  by  the  country-people  in  the 
province  Satsuma,  and  the  islands  Qotho,  by  a 
simple  decoction  of  the  roots  and  wood  cut  into 
soall  pieces.  It  is  extremely  cheap,  and  80  to 
100  cattis  of  the  Japanese  boiled  camphire  may 
ba  had  for  one  single  catti  of  the  true  Bornean 
oamphire,  which  is  said  to  be  a  natural  substance 
ptittred  on  the  stumps  of  old  oamphire-trees  in 
tha  island  of  Borneo,  upon  incisions  made  between 
tot  bark  and  wood. 

Tlrianoki,  that  is  the  tea  shrub,  is  one  of  the 
most  useful  plants  growing  in  Japan,  and  yet  it  is 
allowed  no  other  room  but  round  the  borders  of 
rioa  and  corn  fields,  and  in  other  barren  places,  unfit 
for  culture  of  other  things.  The  common  drink 
of  the  Japanese  is  brewed  of  the  larger  leaves  of 
this  shrub ;  but  the  young  and  tender  leaves 
dried,  powdered,  and  mixed  in  a  cup  of  hot  water 
iato  s  sort  of  soup,  are  drank  in  houses  of  people 
ef quality  before  and  after  their  meals;  and  it  is 
tot  ctutom  of  the  country  to  present  friends  that 
oome  to  visit  them,  with  one  or  more  dishes  of  tea, 
both  when  they  come  and  go. 

8aaaio  is  a  middle-sized  tree,  with  prickles. 
Tatj  make  use  of  its  bark  and  husks  instead  of 
Pqpper  or  ginger,  and  they  eat  the  leaves  by  reason 
of  fair  pleasant  aromatic  taste,  as  they  do  also 
tfe  riches,  which  grow  in  the  country. 

There  are  three  different    sorts  of   fig-trees 
Rowing  in  Japan.    One  is  called  kaki,  if  otherwise 
*nav  be  called  a  fig-tree,  it  differing  from  it  in 
wiwal  particulars.    It  grows  very  plentifully  in 
*U  psrts   of  the  empire.      It  is  a  very  ugly 
deformed  sort  of  a  tree  to  look  at,  much  like  a 
■tort  old  apple-tree.    It  hath  long  oval  leaves, 
without  notches.    The  fruit  resembles  a  reddish 
•ppK  both  in  shape  and  colour,  and  its  fleshy 
part  hath  the  taste  of  a  delicate  fig.    The  seed  is 
of  s  hard    and   almost   stony  substance,    and 
sot  unlike  gourd-seeds.     It  is  no  less  commend- 
able for  its  great  fruitfulness,  than  it  is  for  its 
txtensive  use,  for  the  fruits  of  it  dried  afford  a 
pleasant  and  agreeable  food  for  rich  and  poor, 
he  Chinese  preserve  them  with  sugar.    The 
aacond  sort  of  figs  is  not  unlike  that  which  grows 
with  us  in  Europe,  only  it  grows  en  a  tree,  with 
broad,  oblong,  rough  leaves,  without  notches.  Our 
European  fig-tree  makes  up  the  third  sort    It 
was  brought  into  the  country,  and  planted  there 
by  the  Portuguese.    It  bears  a  very  large  fruit, 
bigger  than  ours,  and  I  think  better  tasted.    But 
it  is  wery  scarce.      I  need  not  mention  here 
anything  of   the  sycoinorus,  or   wild    fig-tree, 
because  its  fruits  are  not  eat  in  the  country,though 
it  grows  there  very  plentifully. 


Chesnut-trees  grow  in  great  plenty  in  Japan, 
particularly  in  the  province  Tsikusen,  and  they 
bear  chesnuts  much  larger  and  better  than  ours. 
Apple-trees,  such  as  we  have  them  in  Europe, 
they  know  nothing  of.  Nor  have  they  more  than 
one  sort  of  pears,  of  that  kind,  which  we  call 
winter  pears.  They  grow  in  great  plenty,  and 
come  to  an  extraordinary  bigness,  the  least  weigh- 
ing seldom  less  than  a  pound :  but  they  are  not 
fit  to  be  eaten  raw. 

Walnut-trees  grow  chiefly  in  the  northern 
provinces.  In  the  same  provinces  grows  a  certain 
tall  kind  of  taxus,  called  by  the  Japanese  kaja, 
with  oblong  nuts,  inclosed  in  a  fleshy  pulp, 
and  not  unlike,  in  bigness  and  shape,  to  the 
arrack-nut.  These  nuts  are  not  very  agreeable 
to  the  taste  when  fresh,  though  taken  out  of  the 
pulp,  for  they  have  something  astringent  in  them: 
they  taste  better  when  dried.  They  have  a  gentle 
purging  quality,  which  is  owing  to  their  sweet  oil, 
and  are,  for  their  many  medicinal  virtues,  served 
at  table  along  with  the  dessert  The  oils  expressed 
out  of  these  nuts  is  very  sweet  and  agreeable,  and 
tastes  not  unlike  the  oil  of  sweet  almonds.  It  is 
much  commended  for  its  medicinal  virtues,  and 
also  made  use  of  to  dress  victuals.  The  Bmoke  of 
the  kernels  of  these  nuts  is  the  chief  ingredient  of 
the  best  and  dearest  Japanese  ink. 

Another  sort  of  nuts,  called  Ginau,  as  big  as 
large  pistaches,  grow  very  plentifully  almost 
everywhere  in  Japan,  on  a  fine  tall  tree,  the 
leaves  of  which  are  not  unlike  the  large  leaves  ot 
an  adianthum.  The  Japanese  call  it  Itaionoki. 
The  nute  afford  plenty  of  oil,  which  is  also  much 
commended  for  several  uses.  As  to  a  more 
accurate  description  of  this  tree,  I  refer  the  reader 
to  the  Am&nitates  Exotica,  p.  812.  There  are 
two  sorts  of  oaks  grow  in  the  country,  both 
different  from  ours.  The  acorns  of  the  larger 
sort  are  boiled  and  eat  by  the  common  people. 
The  fruit  of  the  naatsme,  or  paliurus  of  Prosp. 
alpinus,  as  it  grows  in  the  country,  is  extra- 
ordinary good,  and  I  think  much  larger  than  I 
saw  it  anywhere  else.  Pome-citron  trees  are  to 
be  seen  only  in  the  gardens  of  the  curious. 
Oranges  and  lemons  grow  very  plentifully,  and  of 
different  sorts.  That  sort  of  lemons  which  is 
reckoned  the  best  is  called  mican.  It  resembles 
a  peach,  both  in  shape  and  bigness,  and  hath  an 
excellent  aromatic  flavour,  but  tastes  somewhat 
■our.  Another  sort  they  call  kinkan.  It  is  much 
scarcer,  in  shape  and  bigness  not  unlike  a  nutmeg, 
and  exceedingly  sour.  It  grows  on  a  shrub,  rather 
than  a  tree,  and  is  much  used  in  dressing  their 
victuals,  and  in  what  they  call  atsiaer. 

They  plant  but  few  vines,  because  they  observe 
that  the  grapes  would  not  easily  ripen.  Bramble- 
berries  and  raspberries,  are  not  very  agreeable  to 
the  taste.  Strawberries  are  entirely  insipid  and 
not  eat  With  peaches,  apricots,  and  plums,  they 
are  plentifully  supplied.  Of  plums,  particularly, 
they  have  two  sorts,  both  different  from  ours,  one 
white,  the  other  purple,  both  granulated  like 
mulberries,  and  ingredients  of  what  they  call 
atsiaer.  Cherry-trees,  and  the  like,  are  kept  only 
for  the  sake  of  the  flowers,  as  are  also  by  some 
the  apricot  and  plum-trees,  which  they  improve 
much  by  culture,  so  that  the  flowers  become  as 
big  as  roses,  and  in  the  spring,  when  they  are 
in  full  blossom,  afford  a  most  delightful  sight 
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about  their  temples,  in  their  gardens  and  walks, 
the  trees  being  thick  covered  with  the  flowers,  as 
with  snow. 

Firs  and  cypress-trees  are  the  most  common 
trees  in  their  woods  and  forests.  There  are  several 
different  sorts  of  both.  Houses  and  ships  are 
built  of  the  wood,  of  which  are  made  also  all  sorts 
of  household-goods,  as  cabinets,  trunk*,  boxes, 
tubs  and  the  like.  The  branches,  und  what  falls 
down,  serve  for  fuel  and  fire-wood.  Tho  common 
people  burn  also  tho  nuts  and  leaves,  which  fall 
down  from  the  trees,  and  gathering  the  same 
daily  they  keep  the  ground  and  roads  neat  and 
clean.  For  ornament-sake,  they  are  planted  in 
rows  along  the  roads,  and  over  the  ridges  of  hills 
and  mountains,  which  makes  travelling  very 
pleasant.  Tho  natives,  as  they  improve  every 
inch  of  ground,  take  care  to  plant  them  in 
sandy  ami  barren  places,  which  are  good  for 
nothing  else.  No  firs  nor  cypress-trees  may  be 
cut  down,  without  leave  from  the  magistrate  of 
the  place ;  and  lest  the  felling  of  them  should 
in  time  too  much  prejudice  their  growth  they 
must  always  plant  young  ones  instead  of  those 
they  cut  down. 

Bamboos  are  very  common,  and  of  great  use 
here,  as  everywhere  in  the  Indies.  Several  sorts 
of  household  goods,  baskets,  matches,  and  other 
things  are  made  of  them,  as  arc  also  gutters  and 
spouts,  and  the  walls  of  house:?.  A  particular 
sort  of  bamboo  grows  in  tho  province  Oomi, 
which  tho  Dutch  export  by  the  name  of  rottang, 
ami  sell  for  walking  canes.  Both  lira  and  bam- 
boos are  in  great  esteem  among  the  Japanese,  for 
their  constant  verdure;  and  tho  superstitious 
believe  that  they  have  no  small  iufluenco  over 
the  happy  occurrences  of  human  life.  The 
temple-walks,  and  other  holy  places,  are  adorned 
with  them,  chiefly  upon  their  festivals  and  other 
hole  inn  days;  and  they  make  frequent  allusions 
to  them  in  their  emblematical  and  poetical  writ- 
ings, particularly  in  congratulatory  poems :  for 
they  are  of  opiuion,  that  they  will  subsist  a  long 
while,  that  common  bamboos  will  stand  several 
hundred  years,  and  that  the  common  fir,  which 
they  cull  matznoki,  will  come  to  the  ago  of  a 
thousand,  that  then  it  will  bend  down  it* 
branches  towards  the  ground,  as  not  1>cing  able 
to  support  itself  any  longer.  And  lost  the  truth 
of  this  assertion  should  be  called  in  question, 
they  show  up  and  down  the  country  some  firs 
and  bamboos  of  an  uncommon  size  indeed,  and 
pre  tended  long  standing.  I  have  seen  some  ex- 
traordinary large  ones  myself. 

Finoki  and  suggi  are  two  sorts  of  cypress  trees, 
yielding  a  beautiful  light  whitish  wood,  but  never- 
theless of  a  good  substance,  and  remarkable  for 
this  singular  quality,  that  it  sucks  in  no  water, 
and  might  well  pass  for  cedar-wood.  The 
emperor  has  sometimes  forbidden  the  felling  of 
these  trees  for  any  use  whatsoever.  But  little 
regard  is  had  to  order*  of  this  kind,  particularly 
in  those  provinces  which  are  remote  from  court, 
unless  there  be  a  very  severe  puuishment  put 
upon  transgression  thereof.  Ksamaki.  that  is,  a 
stinking  maki-tree;  ssinoki,  a  sort  of  oak;  and 
jusnoki,  that  is,  iron-tree,  so  called  from  the 
uncommon  hardness  of  its  wood,  are  all  very 
common  trees.  Most  houses  are  built  of  the 
wood  of.  them.     Fatznoki,  a  tree  growing  about  I 


the  city  of  Jeseri,  and  the  root  of  the  camphire- 
tree,  afford  the  best  and  scarcest  wood  for  cabi- 
nets, chests  of  drawers,  and  such  sort  of  work, 
by  reason  of  the  curious  running  of  its  grain. 

Japan,  I  think,  may  vie  with  most,  i!  not  iH. 
known  countries,  for  a  great  variety  of  beautiful 
plants  and  flowers,  wherewith  kind  Nature  bat 
most  liberally  and  curiously  adorned  its  fields, 
hills,  woods  and  forests.  Some  of  these  thty 
transplanted  into  gardens,  and  improved  by  a» 
duity  and  culture  to  the  utmost,  and  indeed  to 
a  surprising  degree  of  perfection.  It  is  foreign 
to  my  present  purpose  to  enumerate  and  to 
describe  all  those  I  met  withal  during  my  stay 
in  the  country.  I  reserve  this  for  another  work, 
and  will  here  confine  myself  barely  to  mention 
some  of  the  chief.  Tsubacki  is  a  prettying* 
shrub,  bearing  .flowers  not  unlike  rosea.  It  grows 
in  woods  and  hedges,  it  hath  many  beautiful 
varieties,  of  which,  in  the  Japanese  language, 
copious  as  it  is,  there  are  900  names,  if  it  be  true 
what  the  natives  report,  Satsuki  is  another 
shrub,  with  lily-flowers.  Of  this,  the  natives 
say,  there  are  upwards  of  an  hundred  vtrietki 
to  be  met  with  in  gardens.  The  two  kinds, 
which  grow  wild,  one  with  purple,  the  other 
with  incarnate  flowers,  are  a  great  ornament  to 
hills  and  fields  in  tho  proper  season,  affording  a 
sight  pleasing  beyond  expression.  Sakanondsw 
is  another  shrub  with  lily-flowers,  but  much 
larger  than  the  former.  It  is  also  much  scarcer, 
and  there  are  three  varieties  of  it 

Momidsi  is  a  kind  of  maple.  It  is  so  called 
from  the  purple  colour  of  its  leaves.  There  ire 
two  varieties  of  it,  which  differ  one  from  another 
only  in  this  particular,  that  the  leaves  of  one 
turn  purple  in  tho  spring,  and  of  the  other  in 
autumn,  lloth  afford  to  the  eye  a  very  curious 
sight.  The  fasi-tree  is  also  said  to  change  the 
colour  of  its  leaves  into  a  fine  purple  in  auiumn. 

There  are  two  varieties  of  feverfews  (matri- 
cai-ise)  and  lilies  growing  in  this  country.  The 
first— tho  flowers  of  which  art  and  culture  Hath 
improved  to  the  bigness  of  roses — are  the  chief 
ornament  ot  houses  and  gardens,  the  others  of 
desert  and  uncultivated  places.  Nor  hath  Nature 
been  less  kind  with  regard  to  the  narcissat, 
flower-de-lys,  clove  gilliflowers,  and  the  like. 
Hut  one  thing  I  cannot  help  observing,  which  is. 
that  these  several  flowers  fall  as  short  of  othexi 
of  their  kind  growing  in  other  countries,  in 
strength  and  agreeableness  of  smell,  at  they 
exceed  them  in  tho  exquisite  beauty  of  their 
colours.  The  same  holds  true  with  regard  to 
most  fruits  growing  in  Japan,  which  are  ftf 
from  coming  up  to  the  pleasant  aromatio  taste 
of  those  which  grow  in  China,  and  other  eastern 
countries. 

They  cultivate  as  much  hemp  and  cotton  ss 
they  can  spare  ground  in  their  fields.  Sijro,  or 
tho  wild  homp-nettle,  grows  plentifully  in  moat 
uncultivated  places.  This  plant  makes  good  in 
some  measure  what  want  there  is  of  hemp  and 
cotton ;  for  several  sorts  of  stuffs,  fine  and  coarse, 
are  fabricated  of  it 

The  seeds  of  tho  following  plants  afford  their 
oil  for  several  uses,  both  physical  and  domestic 
Kiri  is  a  very  large  but  scarce  tree.  It  hath 
leaves  like  burdock,  flowers  like  the  digitalis,  set 
to  a  long  stalk,  and  seeds  resembling  marsh- 
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mallow  seeds.  The  mikaddo,  or  ecclesiastical 
hereditary  emperor,  bears  the  leaf  of  this  tree, 
with  three  flowering  stalks,  in  his  coat  of  arms. 
Abrasin  is  a  middle-sized  tree,  with  the  leaves  of 
i  platanua  Its  flowers  resemble  roses  in  shape 
and  bigness,  and  the  seeds  are  like  the  seeds  of 
tike  ricinus,  which  made  me  call  it  ricinua  arboreus 
folio  alceae.  The  asadiracht  avicenn®,  the  tsu- 
beckd,  above-mentioned,  as  also  the  urnsi,  faasi, 
and  kainoki  trees.  The  cotton  shrub  and  plant. 
Seaami  of  two  kinds,  with  white  and  black 
feeds.  Of  all  the  oils  expressed  ont  of  the  seeds 
of  these  several  plants,  only  that  of  the  sesamum 
md  kai  are  made  use  of  in  the  kitchen,  and  even 
these  but  sparingly,  victuals  being  commonly 
disused  in  this  country  without  either  butter  or 
ofl. 

The  Japanese  are  as  good  husbandmen  as  per- 
haps any  people  in  the  world.  Nor  indeed  is  it 
very  surprising  that  they  have  made  great  im- 
provements in  agriculture,  considering  not  only 
the  extreme  populousness  of  the  country,  but 
chiefly  that  the  natives  are  denied  all  commerce 
and  communication  with  foreigners,  and  must 
necessarily  support  themselves  by  their  own 
labour  and  industry.  Hence  the  laws  on  this 
head  are  very  particular  and  severe.  Not  only 
the  fields  and  flat  country,  which  are  seldom  or 
never  turned  into  meadows  and  pasture-ground, 
hot  likewise  the  hills  and  mountains,  afford  corn, 
rice,  peas,  pulse,  and  numberless  edible  plants. 
Erery  inch  of  ground  is  improved  to  the  best 
advantage ;  and  it  was  not  without  great  admira- 
tion we  beheld,  in  our  journeys  to  and  from  court, 
hills  and  mountains,  many  inaccessible  to  cattle, 
which  would  lie  wholly  neglected  in  other 
countries,  cultivated  up  to  their  tops.  They  are 
very  dexterous  and  skilful  in  manuring  their 
ground,  which  they  do  in  various  ways,  and 
with  many  different  substances,  as  I  shall  have 
occasion  to  show  in  several  places  of  this  history. 
Flat»  low  grounds  are  ploughed  with  oxen,  steep 
and  high  ones  by  men  :  and  both  manured  with 
human  dung.  As  to  rice  in  particular,  which  is 
the  main  food  of  the  natives,  what  ground  they 
can  conveniently  spare,  and  will  admit  of  its  cul- 
ture, is  turned  into  rice-fields,  particularly  low, 
Sat  land,  which  they  can  cut  through  by  canals, 
and  where  they  have  a  command  of  water,  which 
inrprisingly  quickens  the  growth  of  this  plant,  it 
loving  a  wet,  muddy  sou.  The  Japanese  rice 
iccordingly  is  esteemed  the  best  of  all  Asia,  par- 
ticularly what  growB  in  the  northern  provinces, 
which  will  keep  many  years,  and  which  for  this 
reason  they  choose  to  fill  their  store-houses 
withal,  having  first  washed  it  in  muddy  water 
and  then  dried  it  All  lands  must  be  surveyed 
every  year,  before  thoy  are  sown,  by  Kemme,  as 
they  call  them,  being  sworn  surveyors,  who  are 
very  big  of  their  skill  in  geometry,  and  have  the 
privilege  of  wearing  two  swords,  which  is  other- 
wise allowed  to  none  but  to  the  nobility  and 
soldiers.  When  the  harvest  draws  near  they  are 
surveyed  once  more,  at  which  time  it  is  com- 
puted what  the  whole  crop  is  likely  to  amount 
to,  which  they  do  generally  indeed  by  guess,  but 
yet  with  a  surprising  accuracy,  and  thereby  pre- 
vent the  tenants  cheating  their  landlords.  If 
the  harvest  is  like  to  prove  extraordinary  good, 
they  cause  a  square  piece  of  ground  to  be  cut 


and  threshed,  and  thence  infer  as  to  the  whole. 
The  landlords  claim  rokubu,  six  parts  in  ten,  of 
all  the  produce  of  their  land,  whether  rice,  corn, 
wheat,  peas,  pulse,  or  other,  and  the  tenant  for 
his  trouble  and  maintenance  keeps  sijbu,  or  four 
parts  in  ten.  Such  as  hold  lands  of  the  crown 
give  but  four  parts  in  ten  to  the  emperor's 
stewards ;  the  remainder  is  for  themselves.  For 
encouragement's  sake,  such  as  cultivate  untilled 
ground,  have  the  whole  crop  left  them  for  the 
first  two  or  three  years.  The  ground  in  general 
is  divided  into  three  sorts  : — 1.  Sso,  the  best ; 
2.  Tsju,  middling ;  and  3.  Qe,  poor  ground.  But 
they  admit  likewise  of  Dso  no  sio,  next  to  the 
best;  Dso  no  Isju,  next  to  the  middling;  and 
Dso  no  Qe,  next  to  the  bad.  Some  regard  is  hod 
as  to  the  scot,  the  good  or  the  bad  quality  of  the 
soil ;  and  it  varies  also  considerably  in  different 
provinces,  but  in  the  main  it  amounts  to  six 
parts  in  ten.  Among  many  excellent  laws  which 
relate  to  agriculture,  they  have  one,  by  virtue  of 
which,  whoever  doth  not  cultivate  his  ground 
for  the  term  of  one  year,  forfeits  his  title  and 
possession. 

The  chief  produce  of  the  fields  which  con- 
tributes most  to  the  sustenance  of  life,  is  by  the 
Japanese  comprehended  under  the  name  of 
gokokf,  that  is,  "  the  five  fruits  of  the  fields."  It 
is  by  their  good  or  bad  growth  they  estimate  the 
value  of  the  ground ;  the  fruitfulness  of  tho  year, 
and  the  wealth  of  the  possessor.  They  mako  up 
the  chief  dishes  at  their  meals,  and  make  good 
the  want  there  is  of  flesh-meat,  which  custom  and 
religion  forbid  them  to  eat.  The  gokokf  are, 
1.  Kome,  or  rice.  There  are  several  varieties  of 
rice  grow  in  the  country.  The  best  sort  hath  not 
its  equal  in  the  Indies.  It  is  perfectly  white,  like 
snow,  and  so  nourishing  and  substantial,  that 
foreigners  who  are  not  used  to  it,  can  eat  but 
little  of  it  at  a  time.  Boiled  to  a  good  consistence, 
they  eat  it  at  their  meals  instead  of  bread.  Out 
of  what  remains  from  their  yearly  provision  they 
brew  a  sort  of  strong  fat  beer,  called  sacki,  but 
no  more  than  they  think  their  families  shall  have 
occasion  for.  Foreigners  can  export  no  more 
rice,  or  beer  than  what  the  magistrate  will  allow 
them.  2.  Oomuggi,  which  is  as  much  as  to  say, 
"great  corn,"  is  what  we  coll  barley.  They  feed 
their  cattle  and  horses  with  it :  some  dress  their 
victuals  with  the  flour,  and  make  cakes  of  it. 
There  is  a  sort  of  barley  grows  in  Japan,  with 
purple-coloured  ears,  which,  when  ripe,  are  a 
curious  ornament  to  the  fields.  3.  Koomuggi, 
that  is,  "  small  corn,"  is  what  we  call  wheat.  It 
is  extremely  cheap,  and  I  know  of  nothing  they 
make  of  it,  but  a  particular  sort  of  cakes  made  of 
the  flour.  4.  Daidsu,  that  is,  daidbeans,  is  a 
certain  sort  of  beans  about  the  bigness  of  Turkish 
peas,  growing  after  the  monnor  of  lupins.  They 
ore  next  to  the  rice  in  use  and  esteem.  Of  tho 
meal  of  these  beans  is  made  what  they  call  midsu ; 
a  mealy  pap,  which  they  dress  their  victuals 
withal,  as  we  do  with  butter.  What  they  call 
soeju,  is  also  made  of  it,  which  is  a  sort  of 
an  embamma,  as  they  call  it,  which  they  eat  at 
meals  to  get  a  good  stomach.  This  soeju  is 
exported  by  the  Dutch,  and  brought  oven  into 
Holland.  I  have  described  their  way  of  making 
it  in  my  Amaenitates  Exotica?,  p.  839,  where  tho 
plant  itself,  bearing  these  beans,  is  figured  and 
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described.  5.  Adsuki,  orsodsu,  that  is,  sobeans. 
Tboy  grow  likewise  after  tho  manner  of  lupins, 
and  ore  black,  not  unlike  lentils,  or  the  Indian 
cajau.  Tho  flour  is  baked  with  sugar  into  mansje 
and  otbor  cakes.  Besides  the  several  sorts  of 
gokokf  just  mentioned,  tho  following  plants  are 
comprehended  under  the  same  name :  awa, 
Indian  corn  (panicum  Indicum  Tabem.)  :  kibi,  or 
milium  vulgare  nostra*,  millet :  fije,  or  panicum 
vulyarc  juba  tuition  tcminc  nigricante:  and  in 
general,  all  sorts  of  corn,  and  niami,  that  is  peas 
and  pulse. 

Turnips  grow  very  plentifully  in  the  country, 
and  exceeding  largo  oues.  Of  all  tbo  produce  of 
tho  fields  tlioy  perhaps  contribute  most  to 
the  sutitonanco  of  tho  natives.  But  the  fields 
being  manured  with  human  dung,  they  smell  so 
strong  that  foreigners,  chiefly  Europeans,  cannot 
bear  them.  The  natives  oat  thorn  raw,  boiled,  or 
pickled.  Horse-radishes,  carrots,  gourds,  melons, 
cucumbers,  mala  insana,  fennel,  and  some  sorts 
of  lettuce,  which  with  us  are  cultivated  in  gardens, 
grow  wild  in  Japan.  The  pastinaca  horleniis,  or 
garden  parsnip,  in  not  to  bo  met  with.  But  wild 
parsnip  grows  plentifully  everywhere.  Parsley, 
cummin,  succory,  and  our  common  European 
lettuce,  are  cultivated  by  tho  Dutch,  as  they  were 
formerly  by  the  Portuguese,  uud  thrive  extra- 
ordinary well. 

Beside*  the  plants  I  havo  hitherto  mentioned, 
there  arc  numberless  others  that  grow  in  the 
fields,  upon  hills  and  mountains,  in  woods  and 
forest*,  in  morassy  grounds,  in  barren  and  uncul- 
tivated places,  along  the  sea-coasts,  and,  in  short, 
everywhere.  Of  all  those,  thero  are  very  fow  but 
what  afford  their  roots,  leaves,  flowers,  and  fruits, 
not  only  for  tho  sustenance  of  tho  common 
people,  but  even  for  the  delicious  tables  of 
people  of  quality.  There  is  a  groat  variety  of 
inush rooms,  moat  of  which  are  eat  Some, 
indeed,  are  poisonous,  and  unlucky  accidents 
hapi>eii  frequently.  The  use  of  some  other 
plants  is  often  attended  with  the  like  dangerous 
consequence*,  the  venomous  being  sometimes 
mistook  tor  th«j  wholesome  by  ignorant  people. 
•Some  indeed,  they  know  how  to  deprivo  of  their 
hurtful  and  venomou*  qualities.  Thus,  out  of 
the  koujakf.  which  U  a  poisonous  sort  of  a  dracuu- 
culus,  the}'  prepare  a  sweet  mealy  pap.  In  tho 
like  manner,  by  expressing  the  juice,  by  macera- 
ting and  boiling  the  roots  of  the  tearabi  or  fern, 
of  the  re n.  or  faba  diyyptica,  called  by  some 
turrate  flour,  as  also  of  what  they  call  kasue,  they 
make  a  tine  sort  of  Hour ;  which  is  of  great  use 
in  dressing  their  victuals,  and  which  they  cat 
besides  by  itself,  dissolved  in  water.  Of  all  the 
Soft  submarine  plants  there  is  hardly  one  but 
what  the  natives  oat  Fishermen's  wives  wash, 
sort,  and  sell  them  ;  aud  they  are  likewise  very 
dexterous  in  diving  them  up  from  the  bottom  of 
the  sea  in  twenty  to  forty  fathoms  deep. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

OK  THE  PLENTY   OK  Till:  CoKNTHY   AS    TO  BKAJJT3,   BIRDS, 
KKPril.ES,    AND  nffiKl.TS. 

Of  the  animals  of  this  country  some  are  merely 
chimerical,  not  existing  in  nature,  nor  invented 


by  the  Japanese  themselves,  bat  borrowed 
their  neighbours  the  Chinosa  Of  ftfci 
will  not  be  improper  to  give  Mm*  an 
before  I  proceed  to  describe  those  which 
exist 

Kirin,  according  to  tho  description  and 
which  the  Japanese  gi?e  of  it,  is  a,  wiagsd 
raped,  of  incredible  swiftness,  with  tax 
horns  standing  before  the  brent,  and  boat 
wards  with  the  body  of  a  hone,  and  olaa 
deer,  and  a  head  which  comas  nearest  to  t) 
a  dragon.  The  good-nature  and  holiness  \ 
animal  are  so  great  that  they  say  it  takes  i 
care,  even  in  walking;  not  to  trample  <m 
the  least  plant,  nor  to  injure  any  too  moat  J 
aiderable  worm  or  insect  that  might  by  c 
come  under  its  feet  Its  conception  and 
require  a  particular  constellation  in  heavai 
the  birth  of  a  sesin  upon  earth.  Basin  is  I 
endowed  by  nature  with  an  inoompaimbla  i 
standing,  and  a  more  than  human  penatrat 
mau  capable  to  dive  into  the  mysteries  of  I 
and  supernatural  things,  and  withal  so  & 
love  towards  mankind  as  to  reveal  his  disttr 
for  their  common  benefit  There  are  famo 
such,  the  two  Chinese  emperors,  Oio  and  % 
the  memory  of  whose  excellent  government 
the  great  discoveries  they  made  in  the  know 
and  virtues  of  plants,  will  be  always  dear  is 
empire:  Kooai  and  Moosi,  two  Chinese  ] 
sophers :  Siaka,  an  Indian  philosophec, 
great  discoverer  of  supernatural  truths :  D 
in  China,  and  Sotoktais  in  Japan,  both  fow 
of  particular  sects,  and  persons  of  an  nnsp 
holy  life. 

Itoaides  the  kirin,  there  are  two  other  ehii 
of  the  quadruped  kind  :  one  is  called  fangs 
is  not  unlike  a  leopard  as  to  its  shape,  but 
two  soft  horns  before  the  breast,  bent  baeki 
Tho  other  is  called  kaitsu,  or  kaissi  TUs 
something  of  the  fox  in  its  shape,  two  I 
before  the  breast,  another  horn  in  the  fan 
and  a  row  of  prickles,  like  the  crocodile,  i 
tho  back. 

After  tho  four-footed  chimeras,  the  tata 
or  dsja,  as  it  is  called  by  the  Japanese,  tj 
the  dragon,  must  bo  mentioned.  The  ohroi 
and  histories  of  their  gods  and  heroes  in  f 
fabulous  stories  of  this  animal.  They  h 
that  it  dwells  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  as 
proper  element  They  represent  it  in  their  I 
as  a  huge,  long,  four-footed  snake,  scaly  all 
tho  body,  like  the  crocodile,  with  sharp  pri 
along  tho  back,  but  tho  head  is  beyond  tb 
monstrous  and  terrible.  The  tail  of  the  Jap 
dragon  ends  as  it  were  into  a  two-edged  v 
Some  of  the  Japanese  Emperor's  cloth,  his 
Bcimeters,  knives,  and  the  like,  as  also  thf 
uiture  and  hangings  of  the  imperial  pake 
adorned  with  figures  of  this  dragon,  hold 
round  jewel,  or  pearl,  in  the  right  fon 
The  Japanese  dragon  hath  bat  throe  clw 
each  foot,  whereby  it  is  di«tin«Fni«l»^*  fag 
Chinese  imperial  dragon,  which  is  repres 
with  five.  Tatemaki  is  another  dragon  « 
long  watery  tail.  It  is  believed  that  thii 
lives  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and,  by  : 
up  thence  into  the  air,  occasions  by  its  vi 
turnings  wliat  we  call  a  water-spout ;  whiol 
nomenon  is  very  common  on  the  Japanass 
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>bsarved  frequently  to  break  towards  the  insult  or  abuse  them,  and  to  kill  them  is  a  capital 
L.  .  .  crime,  whatever  mischief  they  do.  In  this  case, 
>  is  a  chimerical  but  beautiful  large  bird  of  notice  of  their  misdemeanours  must  be  given 
isp,  of  a  near  kin  to  the  phoenix  of  the  to  their  keepers,  who  are  alone  empowered  to 
its.  It  dwells  in  the  high  regions  of  the  chastise  and  to  punish  them.  This  extraordinary 
qd  it  bath  this,  common  with  the  kirin,  care  for  the  preservation  of  the  dog  kind  is  the 
it  never  comes  down  from  thence,  as  the  effect  of  a  superstitious  fancy  of  the  now  [1690] 
£80  religiously  believe,  to  honour  the  reigning  Emperor,  who  was  born  in  the  sign  of 
with  its  blessed  presence  but  upon  the  the  Dog,  (The  reader  is  desired  to  take  notice 
pf  a  sesin,  pr  that  of  a  great  emperor,  that  the  Dog  is  one  of  the  twelve  celestial  signs 
xjn  some  such  other  extraordinary  occa-  of  the  Japanese,]  and  hath  for  this  reason  so 
Thus  far  the  chimerical  animal*.  I  pro-  great  an  esteem  for  this  animal,  as  the  great 
now;  to  give  an  account  of  such  as  do  Roman  emperor,  Augustus  Cssar,  is  reported  in 
exist  histories  to  have  had  for  rams.  The  natives  tell 
isidering  the  largeness  and  extent  of  the  a  pleasant,  tale  on  this  head : — A  Japanese,  as  he 
me  empire,  it  is  but  sparingly  supplied  was  carrying  up  the  dead  carcase  of  a  dog  to  the 
Sour-footed  beasts,  wild  or  tame.  The  former  top  of  a  mountain,  in  order  to  its  burial,  grew 
but  few  desert  places,  where  they  could  impatient,  grumbled,  and  cursed  the  Emperors 
so  and  multiply,  and  follow  their  usual  birth-day  and  whimsical  commands.  His  com- 
ray  of  life.  The  latter  are  bred  up  only  for  panion,  though  sensible  of  the  justice  of  his 
ge  and  agriculture.  Pythagoras's  doctrine  complaints,  bid  him  hold  his  tongue  and  be  quiet, 
ft  transmigration  of  the  soul  being  received  and,  instead  of  swearing  and  cursing,  return 
t  universally,  the  natives  eat  no  flesh  meat,  thanks  to  the  gods  that  the  emperor  was  not 
iving,  as  they  do,  chiefly  upon  vegetables,  born  in  the  sign  of  the  horse,  because,  in  that 
mow  how  to  improve  the  ground  to  much  case,  the  load  would  have  been  much  heavier. 
• advantage  than  by  turning  it  into  meadows  Greyhounds  and  spaniels  are  wanting.  They 
Matures  for  breeding  of  cattle.  !To  begin  hunt  but  little,  and  only  with  common  dogs ; 
the  tame  beasts.  There  are  horses  in  the  this  kind  of  diversion  being  not  very  proper  for 
ry  :  they  are  indeed  little  in  the  main,  but  so  populous  a  country,  and  where  there  is  so 
of  them  not  inferior  in  shape,  swiftness,  little  game.  They  have  a  particular  kind  of  cats, 
iexterity  to  the  Persian  breed.  They  serve  which  is  a  domestic  animal  with  them  as  with  us. 
ate,  for  riding,  for  carriage  and  ploughing.  They  are  of  a  whitish  colour,  with  large  yellow 
jest  horses  come  from  the  provinces  Sat-  and  black  spots,  and  a  very  short  tail,  as  if  it  had 
and  Osju ;  and  a  certain  breed  of  little  been  purposely  cut  off.  They  do  not  care  for 
i  from  Kai,  is  very  much  esteemed.  Oxen  mousing,  but  love  mightily  to  be  carried  about, 
ows  serve  only  for  ploughing  and  carriage,  and  caressed,  chiefly  by  women, 
ilk  and  butter  they  know  nothing.  They  Of  four-footed  wild  beasts  the  country  pro- 
i  sort  of  large  Duffles,  of  a  monstrous  size,  duces  deer,  hares,  and  boars  ;  all  which  the 
bunches  n  the  back,  like  camels,  which  adherents  of  some  sects  are  permitted  to  eat  at 
for  carriage  and  transport  of  goods  only,  certain  times  of  the  year.  The  island  Myosima, 
go  cities.  They  know  nothing  of  asses,  or  Akino  l£ijosima,80  called  from  the  neighbour- 
i,  camels,  and  elephants.  Sheep  and  goats  hood  of  the  province  Aki,  is  famous  for  a  parti- 
kept  formerly  by  the  Dutch  ana  Portuguese  cular  breed  of  deer  which,  they  say,  are  very 
ando,  where  the  kind  still  subsists.  They  tame  and  familiar  with  the  inhabitants.  It  is 
;  be  bred  in  the  country  to  great  advantage,  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  country  to  chase  and 
i  natives  were  permitted  to  eat  the  flesh,  or  to  kill  them.  The  country  people  take  care  to 
bow  to  manage  and  manufacture  the  wool,  remove  their  dead  carcases  from  their  houses  and 
have  but  few  swine,  which  were  brought  fields,  forasmuch  as  the  governor  of  the  island  is 
from  China,  and  are  bred  by  the  country  empowered,  by  virtue  of  another  law,  to  sentence 
•  in  Fisen,  not  indeed  for  their  own  use,  those  before  whose  doors,  or  upon  whose  ground 
.  would  be  contrary  to  their  superstitious  such  carcases  are  found,  to  some  days'  work, 
is,  but  to  sell  them  to  the  Chinese,  who  come  either  at  the  temples  or  for  the  public.  They 
For  trade  every  year,  and  are  great  admirers  have  some  few  monkeys,  of  a  docile  kind,  with 
rk,  though  otherwise  the  doctrine  of  Pytha-  short  tails,  of  a  brownish  dark  colour,  with 
about  the  transmigration  of  souls,  hath  naked  red  faces  and  backs.  A  mountebank 
.  place  likewise  in  China.  Since  the  now  showed  one  about  the  country  which  he  pro- 
ng emperor  came  to  the  throne,  there  are  tended  was  one  hundred  and  six  years  old,  and 
dogB  ored  in  Japan  than  perhaps  in  any  which  played  several  artful  tricks  with  great 
nintry  whatever,  and  than  there  wore  before  dexterity.  They  have  some  few  bears  in  the 
in  this  empire.  They  have  their  masters,  northern  provinces,  but  of  a  small  kind.  Tanuki 
1,  but  lie  about  the  streets,  and  are  very  is  a  very  singular  kind  of  an  animal,  of  a 
bsome  to  passengers  and  travellers.  Every  brownish  dark  colour,  with  a  snout  not  unlike  a 
must,  by  special  command  of  the  emperor,  fox's  snout,  and  pretty  small :  it  seems  otherwise 
a  certain  number  of  these  animals,  and  to  be  of  the  wolfs  kind.  They  have  likewise  a 
le  them  with  victuals.  There  are  huts  sort  of  wild  dogs  with  large  gaping  snouts. 
in  every  street  where  they  are  taken  care  of  Ituts  is  a  small  animal  of  a  reddish  colour. 
they  nil  sick.  Those  that  die  must  be  Another  large  sort  of  it  is  called  tin:  they 
d  up  to  the  tops  of  m  untains  and  hills,  ss  both  live  in  houses  and  lodge  themselves  under 
isual  burying  places,  and  very  decently  the  roofs  ;  they  are  so  tame  that  they  might  be 
ad.    Nobody  may,  under  severe  penalties,  ranked  among  the  domestic  animals.    They  are 
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very  dexterous  at  catching  of  fowl,  chiefly 
chickens,  and  fish.  The  whole  country  swarms 
with  rats  and  mice.  The  rata  are  tamed  by  the 
natives  and  taught  to  perform  several  tricks. 
Rats  thus  taught  are  the  common  diversion  of 
some  poor  people.  The  best  of  the  kind,  and 
which  play  with  most  dexterity,  are  to  be  seen 
at  Osacca,  as  the  place  which  mountebanks, 
jugglers,  and  raree-show  people  resort  to  from 
all  parts  of  the  empire.  Foxes  also  are  very 
common.  Tbo  natives  believe  that  they  are 
animated  by  the  devil ;  and  their  historical  and 
sacicd  writings  are  full  of  strange  accounts  of 
several  odd  accidents  which  happened  with,  and 
with  regard  to  foxes.  The  fox-hunters,  however, 
aro  very  expert  in  conjuring  and  stripping  this 
animated  devil;  the  hair  and  wool  being  very 
much  coveted  for  their  writing  and  painting- 
pencils.  They  make  the  same  distinction  be- 
tween the  kis,  or  fox,  and  oni,  or  devil,  as  they 
do  in  Sweden  between  faan  and  dieblen.  Of 
tigers,  panthers,  lions,  and  such  other  voracious 
animals  Japan  is  entirely  free. 

Thus  much  of  the  four-footed  wild  and  tamo 
beasts  which  are  to  bo  met  with  in  Japan.  The 
insects  of  the  reptile  kind  are  next  to  be  taken 
into  consideration.  Among  these  a  mischievous 
small  creature,  known  all  over  the  East  Indies  by 
the  name  of  white  ant,  claims  the  first  place.  It 
is  a  small  slender  worm,  perfectly  white,  like 
snow.  They  live  together  in  commonalty,  as  our 
European  ants  do,  from  whom  they  do  not  much 
differ  in  shape  and  bigness.  Their  hood  and 
breast  are  of  a  brownish  dark  colour,  and  hard 
to  the  touch.  The  Japanese  coll  them  Doo-toos, 
which  is  as  much  as  to  say  "  piercers,"  an  epithet 
which  they  well  deserve,  for  they  pierce  and  per- 
forate whatever  they  meet  with,  stones  only  and 
ores  excepted ;  and  when  once  they  get  into  a 
merchant's  warehouse,  they  are  able  within  a 
very  short  compass  of  time  to  ruin  and  destroy 
his  best  goods.  Nothing  hath  been  as  yet  found 
out  that  will  keep  them  off  but  salt  laid  under 
the  goods  and  spread  about  them.  Our  common 
Euroj>ean  ants  aro  their  mortal  enemies,  and 
whatever  place  the  one  sort  takes  possession  of, 
the  others  must  necessarily  quit  it  They  are 
no  more  able  than  moles  to  support  the  open 
air,  and  whenever  they  go  out  upon  an  expedition 
they  defend  themselves  by  building  arches  or 
tranches  all  along  their  march,  which  they  know 
how  to  tie  fast  to  the  ground.  These  arches  aro 
much  of  the  same  substance  with  that  of  waspB' 
nests.  I  was  told  surprising  and  melancholy 
stories  of  their  quick  and  mischievous  marches 
and  expeditions ;  but  I  will  only  relate  what  I  i 
was  an  eye- witness  of  myself.  During  my  stay  at 
(Joy  long,  a  Dutch  fort  upon  the  counts  of  Malabar, 
I  had  an  apartment  assigned  mo  in  the  governor's 
own  house.  One  night  I  did  not  go  to  bed  till 
about  uudnight,  having  been  very  busy.  The 
next  morning  when  I  rose,  I  took  notice  of  the 
marks  of  such  arches  upon  my  table,  which  wero 
about  the  bigness  of  my  little  finger,  and  upon  a 
more  accurate  inspection,  I  found  that  these  ani- 
mals had  pierced  a  passage  of  that  thickness  up 
one  foot  of  the  table,  then  across  the  table  (though 
oh  good  luck  would  have  it,  without  any  damage 
done  to  the  papers  and  things  I  had  left  there), 
and  so  down  again  through  the  middle  of  the 


foot  into  the  floor.     All   this   was  performed 
within  a  few  hours'  time. 

Mukadde,  according  to  the  common  Japanese 
dialect,  and  goko,  in  their  significant  or  character- 
language,  are  not  what  we  call  aselli,  or  wood- 
lice,  but  the  Indian  millepedes,  palmer-worms,  or 
forty-legs ;  a  worm  of  about  two  or  three  inches 
iu  length,  slender,  of  a  brown  colour,  having  i 
great  number  of  logs  on  both  aides,  from  whence 
it  hath  borrowed  its  name.  The  Indian  forty-lap 
are  very  venomous,  and  their  bites  are  reckoned 
more  dangerous  and  painful  than  those  of  the 
scorpion.  There  are  but  few  in  Japan,  and  those 
not  very  mischievous.  The  part  which  is  stong 
or  bit  is  dressed  with  spittle,  and  the  bite  seldom 
observed  to  be  attended  with  ill  consequences. 

The  lizards  of  this  country  do  not  differ  from 
our  common  European  lizards. 

There  aro  but  few  snakes  in  the  country.  One 
of  the  most  famous  is  called  fitakuts,  and  Abakan. 
It  is  of  a  green  colour,  with  a  flat  head  and  sharp 
teeth.  It  hath  borrowed  its  name  from  the 
length  of  the  day,  or  the  time  the  sun  stays  upon 
the  horizon ;  because  people  bit  by  it  are  said  to 
die  before  sunset.  Soldiers  are  very  fond  of  its 
flesh,  which  they  eat,  firmly  believing  that  it  hath 
the  virtue  of  making  them  bold  and  courageous. 
This  snake  calcined  in  on  earthen  pot,  hermeti- 
cally sealed,  gives  that  powder  which  they  call 
gawatsio,  and  which  is  very  famous  for  its  virtual 
in  curing  several  internal  distempers.  This 
same  powder  put  under  the  gutters  of  a  house  is 
said  in  a  short  time  to  produce  young  snakes 
of  the  same  kind.  I  met  with  this  sort  of  snake 
nowhere  else  but  upon  the  coasts  of  Malabar, 
where  I  was  shown  some  by  the  Bromines.  Ano- 
ther sort  of  snakes  of  a  monstrous  size,  called 
jamakagats,  or,  according  to  the  common  dialect, 
uwabaini,  and  sometimes  dsja,  that  is,  "  dragon,1* 
is  found  in  waters  and  upon  mountains.  It  is 
very  scarce,  and  when  taken  shown  about  for 
money.  From  tho  reptiles  I  proceed  to  the 
birds. 

Of  tame  fowl  they  keep  chickens,  and  some- 
times ducks ;  but  being,  as  I  took  notice  above, 
imbued  with  tho  superstitious  notions  of  Pytha- 
goras, the  generality  will  not  oat  them,  and  they 
are  killed  and  sold  to  such  as  do  venture  to  eat 
them,  only  by  persons  of  a  mean  extraction. 
When  a  man  lies  at  the  point  of  death,  as  also 
upon  those  days  which  are  sacred  to  the  memory 
of  deceased  persons,  none  of  their  relations  and 
friends  may  kill  any  bird  or  beast  whatever.  In 
the  mourning  years  for  the  death  of  an  emperor, 
and  at  any  other  time  when  tho  emperor  thinks 
fit  to  order  it,  no  living  creature  whatever  mar  be 
killed  or  brought  to  market  in  any  part  ox  his 
dominions.  The  cocks  oftener  find  pardon  then 
hens,  and  aro  kept  alive  with  great  care,  because 
they  aro  held  in  great  esteem,  chiefly  among  the 
religious  orders,  by  reason  of  their  measuring  the 
time,  and  foretelling  future  changes  of  the 
weather.  Wild  fowl,  though  naturally  shy,  are 
in  this  populous  country  grown  so  familiar  that 
many  kinds  of  them  might  be  ranked  among  the 
tamo.  Tho  tsuri,  or  crane,  is  the  chief  of  the 
wild  birds  of  the  country,  and  hath  this  particular 
imperial  privilege,  that  nobody  may  shoot  him 
without  an  express  order  from  the  emperor,  and 
only  for  the  emperor's  own  pleasure  or  use.     In 
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however,  and  in  other  provinces  remote 
rt,  a  less  strict  regard  is  had  to  the  like 

commands.  The  cranes  and  tortoises 
med  very  happy  animals  in  themselves, 
ght  to  portend  good  luck  to  others,  and 
Bason  of  their  pretended  long  and  fabu- 

of  which  there  are  several  remarkable 
i  recorded  in  their  historical  writings. 
reason  the  imperial  apartments,  walls  of 
and  other  happy  places,  are  commonly 

with  figures  of  them,  as  also  with 
f  firs  and  bamboos,  for  the  like  reason, 
heard  country  people  and  carriers  call 
.  otherwise  than  O  Tsurisama,  that  is, 
at  Lord  Crane."  There  are  two  different 
them ;  one  white  as  snow,  the  other  grey 
floured.      There  are  several    kinds  of 

herons,  which  differ  in  colour  and  size. 
f  are  sijro  saggi,  the  white  heron ;  goi 
e  grey  heron,  both  very  common ;  and 
gi,  a  heron  of  a  bluish  colour,  and  almost 

a  crane.    There  are  two  different  sorts 

geese,  which  couple  each  with  their 
*ne  sort  is  as  white  as  snow,  only  the  ex- 
i  of  the  wings  are  black ;  the  other  is 
ish-coloured.  Both  are  very  common  in 
ntry,  particularly  the  grey  ones,  and  so 
that  they  might  be  taken  for  tame ;  for 
1  not  fly  up,  nor  get  out  of  the  way  at 
b  approach.  They  do  a  great  deal  of 
in  the  fields,  and  yet  nobody  may  disturb 
hem  under  pain  of  death,  except  those 
e  bought  the  privilege  to  shoot  them  in 
cts  of  ground.  The  country  people,  to 
mi  off,  surround  their  fields  with  nets, 
to  very  little  purpose,  for  they  will  fly 

nets,  as  I  have  seen  myself,  to  get  at 
d. 

&s  also  there  are  several  different  kinds, 
one  as  the  geese.  One  kind  particularly 
b  forbear  mentioning,  because  of  the 
ig  beauty  of  its  male,  called  kinmodsui, 

so  great,  that,  being  shown  its  picture 
»,  I  could  hardly  believe  my  own  eyes, 
r  the  bird  itself,  it  being  a  very  common 
feathers  are  wonderfully  diversified  with 
b  colours  imaginable;  about  the  neck  and 
liefly  they  are  red.  The  head  is  crowned 
tost  magnificent  topping.  The  tail  rising 
f,  and  the  wings  standing  up  over  the 
i  very  singular  manner,  afford  to  the  eye 
s  curious  as  it  is  uncommon.  There  are 
leants  of  uncommon  beauty.  One  kind 
irly  is  remarkable  for  the  various  colours 
re  of  its  feathers,  and  for  the  beauty  of  its 
ich  equals  half  a  man's  length,  and  in  a 
rariety  and  mixture  of  the  finest  colours, 
>lue  and  gold,  is  no  ways  inferior  to  that 
koock.  Woodcocks  are  a  very  common 
ey  are  eat  by  the  adherents  of  some  sects, 
jo  the  pheasants,  geese,  and  ducks.  There 
t  of  wild  pigeons  with  black  and  blue 

though  otherwise   they   are   no    great 

The  natives  will  not  suffer  them  to 

their  houses;    because  they  found   by 

ce,  that  their  dung  upon  removal  is  very 

take  fire,  and   they  say  that  many  an 

accident  happened  thereby. 
i  stay  in  the  country  all  the  year  round, 
test  falcons  are  caught  in  the  northern 


provinces,  and    are  kept  more  for  date  than 
sport. 

Hawks  are  common  here  as  they  are  every- 
where in  the  East  Indies,  and  a  very  proud  bird ; 
as  is  also  a  kind  of  ravens,  of  a  middling  size, 
which  was  first  brought  over  from  China,  as  a 
present  to  the  Emperor. 

Another  scarce  bird  was  sent  over  from  Corea, 
by  way  of  present  to  the  Emperor ;  and  is  thence 
called  Coreigaras,  that  is,  a  "  Corean  raven." 

Our  common  European  crows,  as  also  parrots, 
and  some  other  Indian  birds,  are  not  to  be  met 
with  in  Japan. 

Foken,  or,  according  to  the  common  dialect, 
fototenis,  is  a  scarce  night-bird,  of  an  excellent 
and  delicious  taste,  and  a  dish  only  for  the  tables 
of  people  of.  quality  upon  extraordinary  occa- 
sions. The  ashes  of  this  bird  calcined,  and  put 
into  old  sour  sacki,  are  said  to  restore  it  to  its 
former  taste  and  goodness. 

Misago,  or  bisago,  is  a  voracious  sea-bird,  of  the 
hawk  kind.  It  preys  chiefly  upon  fish.  It  makes 
a  hole  in  some  rock  upon  the  coasts,  where  it  lays 
up  its  prey  and  provision,  which  is  observed  to 
keep  as  well  as  pickled  fish,  or  atsiaar,  and  is 
thence  called,  bisagonosusi,  or  the  "bisago's 
atsiaar."  It  tastes  very  salt,  and  is  sold  dear. 
Whoever  knows  such  a  cave  can  make  a  good  deal 
of  money  of  it,  provided  he  do  not  take  out  too 
much  at  a  time. 

Mews,  sea-ravens,  snipes,  sea-pies,  sparrows, 
swallows,  and  some  other  small  birds,  are  as 
common  here  as  in  Europe. 

Larks  sing  much  better  here  than  they  do  in 
Europe. 

The  nightingales,  if  they  have  a  good  voice, 
are  sold  sometimes  to  curious  people  for  twenty 
copangs  a-piece.  Thus  far,  what  I  had  to  observe 
concerning  the  birds  of  this  country. 

Of  flying  insects,  the  country  hath  bees, 
consequently  some  honey  and  wax,  though  but 
in  a  small  quantity.  Humble-bees,  wasps, 
common  flies,  gnats,  fire-flies,  several  sorts  of 
beetles  and  bugs,  as  also  locusts,  and  a  great 
variety  of  other  insects  of  this  tribe,  it  hath 
common  with  Europe,  besides  some  other 
particular  and  remarkable  sorts ;  the  chief  of 
which  I  will  here  give  a  short  account  of. 

Among  the  butterflies  there  is  one  very  large 
sort,  called  jamma  tsio,  or  the  mountain-butterfly, 
rt  is  either  entirely  black,  or  party-coloured,  and 
curiously  diversified  with  white,  black,  and  other 
spots,  chiefly  upon  its  forked  wings.  Komuri  is 
a  large,  spotted,  party-coloured,  hairy,  beautifc.il 
night-fly.  The  same  name  is  given  also  to  bats. 
Of  beetles,  they  have  several  scarce  and  beautiful 
kinds.  One,  in  particular,  is  very  large,  in  shape 
not  unlike  the  dung-fly,  shining  black,  with  two 
crooked  and  branched  horns,  one  larger,  standing 
over  the  nose,  after  the  manner  of  a  rhinoceros's 
horn,  the  other  smaller,  standing  out  on  one 
side  from  the  shoulder.  This  animal  cannot 
walk  easily.  It  lives  chiefly  under  ground. 
It  is  scarce,  and  the  natives  have  as  yet  given 
it  no  name. 

A  certain  kind  of  brown  beetle,  called  sebi, 
and  sometimes  semi,  affords  several  curious  and 
remarkable  things  to  the  attentive  eye  of.  an 
inquisitive  naturalist.  They  are  of  three 
different  kinds.    The  largest  is  called  kuma  sebi. 
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It  resembles  in  shape  and  bigness  that  sort  of 
flies  which  with  us  in  Europe  are  generally 
observed  to  fly  about  in  the  evening,  but  it 
hath  no  wings.  In  the  spring  they  creep  out 
of  the  ground  (where  they  have  lain  in  winter- 
quarters)  in  the  night-time,  and  fasten  them- 
selves with  their  hoary  legs  to  trees,  their 
branches,  or  leaves,  or  whatever  in  their  march 
they  can  lay  hold  of.  A  little  while  after  they 
burst,  and  split  their  back  lengthways,  to  givo 
room  to  another  fly,  not  unlike  a  beetle,  which 
was  enclosed  within  it,  though  much  bigger 
than  the  prison  to  which  it  was  confined. 
Some  hours  after,  this  second  fly  flies  away 
with  a  hurrying  noise.  This  curious  little  animal 
hath  been  described  by  Qcssner  by  the  name  of 
Cicada.  Bursting  open  the  shell  in  which  it  lay, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  spreading  out  its  four 
wings,  it  makes  a  sharp  and  loud  noise,  which, 
they  say,  may  be  heard  (a  thing  almost  incredible) 
very  indistinctly  at  full  an  English  mile's 
distance.  Woods  and  mountains  are  full  of  the 
noi*o  these  little  creatures  make.  They  disappear 
gradually  in  the  dog-diys ;  and  it  is  said,  that 
they  creep  into  the  ground  again,  in  order  to 
undergo  u  new  metamorphosis  or  change,  and  to 
re-appear  in  the  same  state  the  next  year.  How 
far  this  agrees  with  truth,  I  am  not  able  to 
determine,  for  want  of  proper  observations. 
The  name  semi,  or  sebi,  which  they  bear,  is 
borrowed  from  their  music,  which  begins  slowly 
and  upon  a  low  tune,  then  increases  gradually 
in  swiftness  and  loudness,  and  again  end*  pretty 
low.  This  music,  I  thought,  was  not  unlike  the 
noise  a  button -maker's  spindle  makes  in  turning. 
They  begin  to  sing  with  tho  rising  sun,  and  end 
about  noon.  The  exuria,  called  semi  or  mu- 
kigara,  are  preserved  for  physical  uses,  and 
sold  publicly  in  shops  both  in  Japan  and  China. 
Another  smaller  kind  is  from  its  smallness 
called  kosebi,  or  tho  nmall  scbL  They  appear 
Inter  in  the  year,  much  about  the  time  when  tho 
others  disappear.  They  sing  from  noon  to  sun- 
set, and  live  till  late  in  autumn.  Their  music 
is  not  ho  loud  as  that  of  the  first  kind,  and  is  by 
the  common  people  called  tnuku  tsukuboo.  The 
third  kind  differs  from  tho  second  neither  in 
shape  nor  bigncAs,  only  thev  sing  from  morning  to 
night  Tho  females  of  alf  tho  three  kinds  are 
mute,  and  have  their  breast  shut :  in  all  other 
respects  they  are  like  the  males. 

The  contharidos,  or  Spanish  flies,  are  of  tho 
same  colour  with  our  Spanish  flies,  but  somewhat 
bigger  and  rounder,  and  very  near  as  big  as  our 
common  European  beetles.  Their  use  is  entirely 
unknown  in  Japan.  Anothcrparticulor  sort  of 
Spanish  flies  is  called  f:miiiio.  They  are  extremely 
cuustic,  ami  ranked  among  the  poisons.  They 
arc  found  upon  rice-ears,  and  are  long,  slender, 
and  Hmnjler  than  tho  Spanish  flies,  bluo  or  gold- 
coloured,  with  scarlet  or  crimBon  spots  and  lines, 
which  mokes  them  look  very  beautiful.  But  the 
finest  of  all  tho  flying  tribe  of  insects,  and  which, 
by  reason  of  its  incomparable  beauty,  is  kept  by 
the  ladies  among  their  curiosities,  is  a  peculiar 
and  scarce  night-fly,  about  a  finger  long,  slender, 
round-bodied,  with  four  wings,  two  of  which  are 
transparent  and  hid  under  a  pair  of  others,  which 
ore  shining,  as  it  were  polished,  and  most  curiously 
adorned  with  blue  and  golden  linos  and  spots. 


The  following  fable  owes  its  origin  to  the  m- 
paralleled  beauty  of  this  little  creature :  They  m 
that  all  other  night-flies  fall  in  love  with  it,  ua 
to  get  rid  of  their  importunities  it  maliriowlt 
bids  them  (for  a  trial  of  their  constancy)  to  go  ml 
to  fetch  fire.  The  blind  lovers  scruple  not  to 
obey  commands,  and,  flying  to  the  next  fire  or 
candle,  they  never  foil  to  burn  themselves  to 
death.  The  female  is  not  near  so  beautiful  as  flu 
male,  but  grey,  or  ash-coloured  and  spotted. 
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The  sea,  and  its  productions,  contribute  fall  si 
much  towards  the  sustenance  of  the  native  aa 
the  growth  of  tho  country,  rice  only  excepted.  Its 
sea  all  about  Japan  is  plentifully  atored  witk  all 
sorts  of  submarine  plants,  fish,  crabs,  and  aheOi; 
of  all  which  there  arc  very  few,  but  what  were  eatea 
by  their  indigent  ancestors,  and  are  so  to  this  dap 
There  are  even  many  which,  in  these  wealthy  and 
refined  ages,  appear  upon  the  sumptuous  table*  of 
people  of  the  highest  quality.  Both  fish,  crab 
and  shells,  are  comprehended  under  one  fttnem 
name,  kiokai,  or  iwokoL  In  this  present  cnaptor, 
which  may  be  looked  upon  as  an  introduction  to 
one  of  the  following,  wherein  I  intend  to  treat  of 
their  tables  aud  kitchen,  I  will  set  down  ai 
many  of  them  as  came  to  my  knowledge,  aloof 
with  their  true  Japanese  names ;  though  H  moat 
bo  observed  in  general,  that  several  of  them  an 
found  likewise  in  our  European  and  other  seas. 

Of  all  the  animal  productions  of  the  Japan** 
seas,  I  know  of  nono  of  so  extensive  an  use.  lor 
rich  and  poor,  as  the  kudsuri,  or  whale.  It  * 
caught  frequently  about  Japan,  but  particularly 
in  the  sea  Khumano,  which  washes  the  southern 
coasts  of  tho  great  island  Xipon,  as  also  about  tat 
islands  T*u*s«iina  and  Goto,  and  upon  the  eoaita 
of  Omura  and  Nomo.  The  common  way  of 
catching  them  is  with  darts,  or  harping-irons,  aa 
they  do  in  the  Greenland  fishery,  but  the  Japa- 
nese boats  seem  to  bo  fitter  for  this  purpose  than 
ours,  being  small,  narrow,  tapering  Into  a  ahaip 
point  at  one  end,  with  fivo  oars,  or  ten  men  eaes, 
who  row  them  with  incredible  swiftness.  Aboat 
1680,  a  rich  fisherman  in  tho  province  Omnia. 
whoso  name  was  Gitaijo,  found  ont  a  new  way  Of 
catching  whales  with  nets  made  of  strong  tomb 
about  two  inches  thick.  This  method  wm  after- 
wards followed  with  good  success  by  a  eountrj- 
mon  in  the  islands  of  Gotho,  whose  noma  vai 
Iwonomo.  They  say.  that  as  soon  as  the  whab 
finds  his  hcud  entangled  in  a  net,  he  cannot,  wits- 
out  great  difficulty,  swim  further,  and  may  t» 
very  easily  killed  with  harpoon-irons  oiler  Uu 
common  manner.  The  reason  why  tins  now 
method,  which  seemed  to  bid  very  fair  for  ansoaaa, 
hath  not  been  universally  received  is,  becanaa  it 
requires  a  greater  and  much  more  expensive  sat 
of  proper  tackle,  than  common  fishermen  com 
afford.  For  whereas  the  expense  of  whale-fishing 
after  the  common  manner,  seldom  exceeds  twenty 
chests  of  silver,  this  cannot  be  so  much  aa 
attempted  with  a  less  sum. 

There  are  several  sorts  of  whales,  which  differ 
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*  names,  shape,  and  bigness.  1.  Sobio  is 
if,  and  indeed  the  largest  fish  of  the  whale- 
It  affords  most  train  oil,  and  its  flesh  is 
od  and  wholesome,  so  far  that  fishermen 
common  people  attribute  their  good  state 
th,  amidst  all  the  injuries  of  cold  and 
',  which  they  are  continually  exposed  to, 
bo  their  eating  this  flesh.  2.  Awo  fangi, 
dy  kokadsura,  that  is  a  small  whale,  is 
ash-coloured,  smaller  than  the  sebio,  from 
fc  also  differs  something  in  shape.  3.  Na- 
commonly  twenty  to  thirty  fathoms  long; 
h  this  particular,  that  he  can  stay  under 
>r  two  or  three  hours,  during  which  time 
travel  a  vast  way,  whereas  other  whales 
mtinually  come  up  to  the  surface  of  the 
>r  fresh  supplies  of  air.  4.  Sotookadsura, 
the  whale  of  blind  people,  so  called  from 
re  of  a  bijwu,  or  a  sort  of  a  lute,  which 
eople  in  this  country  use  to  play  upon, 
}  said  to  be  naturally  represented  on  its 
[t  is  not  a  very  large  sort,  and  seldom 
ten  fathoms  in  length.  It  is  caught  fre- 
about  Japan,  but  the  flesh  is  reckoned 
Bsome  food,  being  as  they  say,  too  hot, 
■stoning  coughs,  Fevers,  eruptions  on  the 
d  sometimes  the  small-pox.  It  is  brought 
et  with  other  fish,  and  sold  for  the  flesh 
lebio,  but  those  who  know  it  will  never 
5.  Mako  never  exceeds  three  or  four 
i  in  length.  This  same  name  is  given  to 
ng  ones  of  the  other  kinds.  That  which 
speak  of  is  caught  frequently  upon  the 
coasts  of  Japan,  as  also  upon  the  coasts  of 
mi  and  Satzuma.  Ambergris  is  found  in 
•tines  of  this  whale.  The  head  yields  a 
oantity  of  train-oiL  6.  Iwasikura,  that  is, 
•eater,  hath  a  tail  and  fins  like  common 
7b  saw  this  sort  when  we  went  up  to 
etween  Caminoseki  and  Simonoseki ;  and 
It  to  be  that  fish  which  the  Dutch  call 
aper.  Of  all  these  several  kinds  of  whales 
is  thrown  away  as  useless,  excepting 
)  large  shoulder-bone.  The  skin,  which  is 
i  most  kinds ;  the  flosh  which  is  red  and 
ke  beef;  the  intestines,  which,  from  their 
ible  length,  are  called  flakfiro,  that  is, 
ndred  fathoms  long,"  and  all  the  inward 
rs  eaten,  pickled,  boiled,  roasted,  or  fried 
» or  blubber,  is  boiled  into  train-oil,  and 
I  sediments  of  the  second  boiling  are  eaten, 
tee,  such  as  are  of  a  cartilaginous  substance, 
ed  when  fresh,  and  eaten,  or  scraped, 
and  dried  for  the  use  of  the  kitchen.  Out 
nervous  and  tendinous  parts,  both  white 
ow,  they  make  cords  and  ropes,  chiefly  for 
jtton  manufactures,  as  also  for  their 
instruments.  Not  even  the  garbage  is 
away,  but  kept  for  some  use  in  the 
Several  little  things  are  made  of  the 
•a,  fins,  and  other  bones,  which  are  of  a 
idid  substance;  particularly  their  fine 
ds  for  weighing  gold  and  silver  are  made 
i,  and  hare  borrowed  their  name  from 

bko  is  a  fish  two,  three,  and  sometimes 
ifac  fathoms  long,  with  two  long  teeth  or 
ywifag  out  of  the  mouth  upwards,  which 
etimes,  by  way  of  ornament,  put  at  the 
temples,  and  public  buildings.    I 


was  informed  by  fishermen,  that  this  fish  is  a 
cunning  and  mortal  enemy  of  whales,  and  that 
he  kills  them  by  creeping  into  the  mouth,  and 
devouring  their  tongues.  He  hath  a  way,  as  he 
creeps  in,  to  put  his  head  and  teeth  into  such  a 
posture,  that  they  are  no  hindranco  to  him. 

Iruku  is  a  known  fish,  called  tenije  in  the 
Indies :  furube  is  another  fish,  not  very  large : 
the  Dutch  call  him  blazer,  which  signifies  blower, 
because  he  can  blow  and  swell  himself  up  into  the 
form  of  a  round  ball  He  is  ranked  among  the 
poisonous  fish,  and  if  eat  whole,  is  said  unavoid- 
ably to  occasion  death.  There  are  three  different 
sorts  of  it  found  in  the  Japanese  seas,  all  in  great 
plenty.  The  first  sort  called  susume-buka  is 
small,  and  seldom  eat  The  second  is  called 
mabuku,  that  is  the  true  buku.  This  the  Japanese 
reckon  a  very  delicate  fish,  and  they  are  very  fond 
of  it  But  the  head,  guts,  bones,  and  all  the 
garbage  must  bo  thrown  away,  and  the  flesh 
carefully  washed  and  cleaned  before  it  is  fit  to 
eat  And  yet  many  people  die  of  it,  for  want,  as 
they  say,  of  thoroughly  washing  and  cleaning  it 
People  that  by  some  long  and  tedious  sickness 
are  grown  weary  of  tneir  lives,  or  are  otherwise 
under  miserable  circumstances,  frequently  choose 
this  poisonous  fish,  instead  of  a  knife  or  halter, 
to  make  away  with  themselves.  A  few  years  ago 
five  persons  of  Nagasaki  having  eaten  of  this 
fish,  fainted  soon  after  dinner,  grew  convulsive 
and  delirious,  and  fell  into  such  a  violent  spitting 
of  blood,  as  made  an  end  of  their  lives  in  a  few 
days.  And  yet  the  Japanese  would  not  deprive 
themselves  of  a  dish  so  delicate  in  their  opinion, 
for  all  they  have  so  many  instances  of  how  fatal 
and  dangerous  are  the  consequences  of  eating  it 
Soldiers  only  and  military  men,  are  by  special 
command  of  the  Emperor  forbidden  to  buy  and 
to  eat  this  fish.  If  any  one  dies  of  it,  hiSySon 
forfeits  the  succession  to  his  father's  post,  which 
otherwise  he  would  have  been  entitled  to.  It  is 
sold  much  dearer  than  common  fish,  and  not 
eaten,  but  when  fresh.  The  third  sort  is  called 
kitamakura,  which  signifies  north  cushion.  I 
could  not  learn  the  reason  of  this  appellation. 
The  same  name  is  given  to  a  person  that  sleeps 
with  his  head  turned  to  the  north.  The  poison 
of  this  sort  is  absolutely  mortal ;  no  washing  nor 
cleaning  will  take  it  off.  It  is  therefore  never 
asked  for,  but  by  those  who  intend  to  make  away 
with  themselves. 

The  sea-horse,  or  sea-dog,  and  as  the  Germans 
call  him,  wasserbauch,  is  a  very  singular  fish, 
much  about  the  length  of  a  boy  of  ten  years  of 
age,  without  either  scales  or  fins,  with  a  large 
head,  mouth  and  breast,  a  largo  thin  belly  like  a 
bag,  which  will  hold  a  large  quantity  of  water. 
He  hath  thin  sharp  teeth  in  the  chops  much  like 
a  snake.  The  inner  parts  are  so  minute  that  they 
are  scarce  visible.  He  hath  two  flat  cartilaginous 
feet  with  fingers,  not  unlike  the  hands  of  a 
child,  under  the  belly,  by  means  of  which,  he 
creeps,  in  all  likelihood,  or  walks  at  the  bottom 
of  the  sea.  All  his  parts  are  eaten,  none  excepted. 
Ho  is  caught  frequently  in  the  gulf  of  Jedo, 
between  Kamakura  and  that  capital,  where  I 
saw  him  brought  to  market 

Tai  is  what  the  Dutch  in  the  Indies  call  steen- 
brassem.  This  is  very  much  esteemed  by  the 
Japanese  as  the  king  of  fish,  and   a  peculiar 
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emblem  of  happiness,  partly  because  he  is  sacred 
to  their  Jcbis,  or  Neptune,  partly  by  reason  of  a 
beautiful  variety  of  shining  colours,  which  appear 
on  hi  in  when  under  water.  It  in  a  very  scarce 
fish,  not  unlike  a  carp,  and  finely  variegated  with 
red  and  white.  The  female  hath  some  red  spots. 
It  is  so  scarce,  that  upon  some  great  entertain- 
ment at  court,  or  other  extraordinary  occasions, 
it  is  not  to  be  liad  under  a  thousand  copangs. 
Another  soil  of  this  fish  is  called  khoro  tai,  or 
black  steonhrassem,  from  the  colour.  This  is 
not  near  so  much  esteemed,  and  is  caught  fre- 
quently al>out  Saikokf. 

Suzuki  is  what  the  Germans  call  kahlkopf, 
that  is,  baldhead.  Funa  is  a  fish  not  uiiliko  a 
carp,  and  much  commended  for  its  medicinal 
virtue*!,  chiefly  against  worms.  A  larger  kind  of 
tho  samo  is  called  najos.  Mcboor  is  a  red- 
coloured  fish,  in  bigness  and  shape  not  unlike  a 
carp,  or  steonbrossem.  with  tho  eyes  standing  out 
of  tho  head  liko  two  balls.  It  is  caught  every- 
where in  great  plenty,  and  is  tho  common  food  of 
poor  people.  Koi  is  another  sort  of  it,  which 
also  resembles  a  carp,  and  is  sometimes  one  sakf 
and  a  half  long.  This  sort  is  caught  in  rivers, 
chiefly  about  water-falls,  against  which  they 
endeavour  to  Bwim.  They  ore  so  strong  that  two 
men  can  hardly  hold  them.  They  are  ozported 
all  over  the  empire,  fresh  and  pickled.  Thoy 
take  some  in  the  lake  of  Saifo,  or  Tcnsiu.  which 
are  four  sakf  long.  Maar,  the  salmon,  is  taken  in 
rivers  and  fresh  water  lakes.  Itojori  is  a  salmonat, 
or  small  salmon.  Mokuts,  is  what  the  Dutch  call 
harder.  Sawara,  a  king's  fish.  Fiuwo  is  what 
the  Dutch  call  draatvish.  Ara  is  what  tho  Dutch 
in  the  Indies  call  Jacob's  owortz.  Kusuna,  a 
short  nose.  Kamos,  a  pike.  Susuki  is  tho 
Bchaarrish  of  tho  Dutch,  only  a  longer  and 
narrower  sort.  Adsi  is  tho  moasbancker  of  the 
Dutch.  Of  this  there  ore  several  different  kinds, 
the  chief  and  largest  whereof  is  called  ooadsi. 
Taka  is  what  the  Dutch  call  a  kaye.  Kamc,  and 
tukasuinc,  are  mys,  of  the  hard  skins  of  which 
they  make  cases  and  other  curious  things  in 
Japan.  Tho  skin  of  this  fish  is  imported  also 
from  Siam,  wliero  it  is  found  much  finer.  Jeje  is 
a  broad  flat  fish,  with  a  long  tail.  Thero  is  one 
w>rt  of  it,  which  hath  a  small  horny  or  bony 
sting  at  the  end  of  the  toil,  which  the  Dutch  in 
the  Indies  call  pijlstaart  The  Japanese  believe, 
that  this  sting  taken  from  a  live  fish  is  an  infal- 
lible remedy  against  the  bite  of  snakes,  rubbing 
the  bitten  part  with  it.  For  this  reason  they 
earn'  it  tdong  with  them  among  other  house 
medicines.  Come,  or  jei,  are  soles,  and  karci, 
bats  or  bruts.  Bora  is  a  fish  much  liko  a  pike, 
with  a  white  and  delicious  flesh.  Some  call  him 
songiiats  fish,  because  he  is  token  in  the  Songaats, 
or  first  month  of  the  Japanese  year.  They  pickle 
and  smoke  them,  as  they  do  pikes  at  Bremen. 
These  and  all  pickled  fish  in  general,  ore  called 
kanisumi.  They  export  them  from  Nagasaki  and 
Noma,  where  they  are  frequently  caught,  and 
carry  them  to  Jedo,  and  into  several  other  parts 
of  the  empire,  tied  to  straw- ropes,  ten  to  a  rope. 
They  are  exported  by  the  Dutch  aud  Chinese. 
Other  fish  made  into  karasumi  are  valued  but 
little  by  the  natives.  The  best  sort  of  the  kat- 
Bumo  fish  is  caught  about  Ootho.  Thoy  cut  this 
fish  into  four  pieces,  which  they  dry  by  degrees 


over  the  damp  of  hot  boiling  water,  and  bring  it 
upon  the  table  along  with  the  liquors.  The 
Dutch  export  it  by  the  name  of  comblomaas, 
which,  however,  is  not  the  true  name.  ManagaV 
suwo  is  a  flat  fish,  not  unlike  a  but,  with  one  ere 
on  each  side.  Sake,  perhaps  a  sort  of  cablian,  h 
a  pickled  fish  not  unlike  cod.  It  is  imported 
from  tho  country  of  Jeso,  and  hath  borrowed  its 
name  from  its  smell,  which  is  not  unlike  the 
smell  of  their  sako  beer.  Tara  is  a  sort  of  cod, 
imported  from  tho  northern  provinces ;  the  best 
of  tho  kind  comes  from  Tsiosijn,  whence  it  is 
called  tsiosij  n  tara.  Sajori,  is  what  the  inhabitants 
of  Nagasaki  call  susumoiwo,  and  the  Dutch 
noadclvish,  which  signifies  needle-fish.  It  is  a 
small  fish,  not  above  a  span  long,  thin,  with  a  row 
of  sharp  long  prickles  along  the  back.  Tobiwo 
Ls  what  the  Dutch  call  a  springer,  (flying-fish) 
because  it  leaps  out  of  the  water.  The  Japanese 
one  seldom  exceeds  a  foot  in  length,  and  is  very 
delicious,  but  rarely  taken.  I  was  is  thesardin; 
kissugo,  the  smelt,  or  sand-smelt.  Jeso,  by  tha 
Dutch  called  sandkruper,  is  a  middling  fish, 
between  a  smelt  and  an  eeL  Saba  are  mackerels. 
Ai,  or  ai-no-iwo,  by  tho  Dutch  called  modorish,  is 
a  fresh-water  fish,  not  abovo  a  span  long,  swiinming 
with  surprising  swiftucss.  Sijroiwo,  is  what  the 
Dutch  call  kleiner  stind :  they  also  call  him 
weissvish,  that  is  white  fish.  He  is  caught  in  tha 
spring  about  tho  mouths  of  rivers.  Konoriiro, 
called  by  the  Dutch  sassap,  is  a  sort  of  hemng, 
not  unlike  tho  Swedish  strohmlings.  Kingjo,the 
gold-fish,  is  a  small  fish,  seldom  exceeding  i 
finger  in  length,  red,  with  a  beautiful  shining 
yellow  or  gold-coloured  tail,  which  in  tho  young 
ones  is  rather  black.  In  China  and  Japan,  and 
almost  all  over  tho  Indies,  this  fish  is  kept  in 
]>onds,  and  fed  with  flies  before  their  wings  come 
out  Another  kind  hath  a  silver-coloured  taQ. 
Unagi  is  tho  common  eeL  Oounagi  is  another 
sort  of  eel  much  larger  than  the  common. 
Jaatzmo  unagi.  that  is,  an  oel  with  eight  eyes,  is 
what  is  called  in  Germany  neunaug.  that  is,  nine- 
eye,  or  an  eel  with  nino  eyes.  Doodsio  is  by  tha 
Dutch  called  puyt  aol.  It  is  a  fish  about  a  finger 
long,  with  a  very  large  head  in  proportion  to  the 
body,  found  frequently  in  watery  rice-fields  and 
muddy  ponds.  They  ore  of  two  different  kinds,  the 
one  with,  the  other  without  a  beard.  Thoy  have  a 
notion,  that  thoy  may  bo  brought  forth  artificially 
out  of  straw,  cut,  and  mixed  with  mud  and  dirt, 
aud  exposed  to  the  heat  of  the  sun  early  in  tha 
morning.  Fammo,  by  the  Dutch  called  conger 
aal,  is  larger  than  a  common  eel,  which  it  resem- 
bles, when  under  water,  but  slenderer. 

Ika  is  a  common  sea  qualm.  Both  the  Chinese 
and  Japaneso  esteem  it  a  scarce  and  delicate  bit 
Fish  also  are  easier  caught  with  tho  flesh  of  this 
qualm  than  with  any  other  bait  Jako,  or  sepia, 
is  another  sea-qualm,  with  long  tails  or  feet,  at  tha 
end  whereof  are,  as  it  were,  small  hooks,  where- 
with the  creature  fastens  itself  to  rocks,  or  the 
bottom  of  tho  sea ;  it  is  a  common  soccmno  or 
side-dish,  and  cat  cither  fresh,  boiled,  or  pickled. 
There  oro  two  sorts  of  kurragge,  which  is  also  of 
the  sea-qualm  kind.  One  is  called  midsukurage, 
that  is,  the  white  qualm.  This  is  common  in  all 
seas,  whitish,  transparent,  watery,  and  not  fit  to 
eat  The  other  is  scarcer,  fleshy,  and  eatabla 
after  it  has  been  prepared  and  deprived  of  its 
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mb.  It  is  prepared  after  the  following 
They  first  macerate  them  in  a  dissolu- 
tlnm  for  three  days  together ;  then  they 
ah,  and  clean  it,  till  it  growB  transparent ; 
tone,  it  is  pickled  and  preserved  for  use. 
the  infusion,  the  skin  is  taken  off,  washed, 
,  and  kept  by  itself.  Some  of  these  sea- 
are  so  large,  that  two  men  can  scarce  lift 
Si.  Pickled,  as  they  are  brought  upon  the 
ey  are  of  the  same  substance,  colour,  and 
th  the  edible  birds'-nests,  (Nidi  alcyonum) 
;  from  China ;  and  I  have  been  credibly 
d  by  Chinese  fishermen,  that  these  birds'- 
«  made  of  the  very  flesh  of  this  animal. 
*ko,  by  theDutch  at  Batavia  called  kaffer- 
edible.  Imori  is  a  small  venomous  water- 
riack,  with  a  red  belly.  Takanomakura, 
s  as  much  as  to  say,  the  pillow  of  the  sea- 
tako,  is  the  common  sea-star,  and  is  not 

1  the  footed  animal-produce  of  the  water, 
or  came,  tortoises,  are  most  esteemed  by 
panose,  being  looked  upon  as  peculiar 
is  of  happiness,  by  reason  of  the  long  life 
is  ascribed  to  them.  That  kind  particu- 
bich  hath  a  broad  tail,  much  like  a  large, 
Hard,  and  which  in  their  learned  language 
)d  mooke,  and  by  the  common  people 
me,  for  all  it  doth  not  exist  in  nature,  is 
raently  to  be  seen  among  other  emblem- 
igures,  wherewith  they  adorn  the  walls  of 
Bmples,  the  sides  of  their  altars,  and  the 
ents  of  the  emperor  and  princes.  The 
ommou  tortoises  are,  isicame,  or  sanki, 
the  stone,  or  mountain-tortoise,  which  is 
k!  because  found  in  these  places,  and  is 
I  else  but  the  common  land-tortoise.  Io 
r  doo  game,  that  is,  fishy,  or  water-tortoise, 
>  of  its  living  in  the  water.  They  say, 
xm  the  southern  and  eastern  coasts  of 
there  are  found  tortoises  large  enough  to 
man  from  head  to  toe. 
>rta  of  crabs  and  shrimps  both  of  fresh 
t  water,  are  called  in  general  jebi.  The 
ig  particular  kinds  have  come  to  my  know- 
Jebisako  is  the  common  small  crab,  which 
d  in  great  plenty  upon  the  coasts  of  the 
Sako  signifies  all  sorts  of  small  fish  in 
Si  jebi  differ  but  little  from  the  com- 
ibe,  no  more  than  what  they  call  dakma 
oepting  only  that  the  latter  are  caught  in 
iter,  and  will  within  a  year  turn  black. 
%  jebi  is  as  much  as  to  say  wheel-crabs; 
)  so  called  from  the  figure  of  their  tail. 
bi,  that  is,  great  crabs,  or  lobsters,  are 
lly  a  foot  long.  They  are  boiled,  then 
o  small  pieces,  and  brought  upon  the 
s  a  soccana  or  side-dish.  Care  must  be 
ot  to  eat  their  black  tail,  because  it  hath 
served,  that  it  gives  people  the  belly-ache, 
its  them  into  a  cholera  morbus.  Siakwa  is 
with  a  broad  tail,  which  is  caught  fre- 
•  with  other  small  fish.  It  hath  but  little 
od  almost  none  at  the  time  of  the  full 
AIL  the  testaceous  and  crustaoeous  ani- 
hich  are  found  in  these  seas,  and  indeed 
tiere  in  the  Indian  ocean  beyond  the 
shores  of  the  Ganges,  are  observed  to  be 
and  fuller  at  the  time  of  the  new  moon, 
j  to  what  happens  in  our  European  seas. 


Gamina,  otherwise  koona,  is  a  crab,  which  lives  in 
a  beautiful  shell,  diversified  with  various  colours; 
(this  is  what  the  English  call  soldiers'  crab,  fresh- 
water soldier,  hermit  crab,  because  they  live  in 
other  people's  quarters);  kani,  which  signifies 
pocket  crab,  is  our  common  European  fresh-water 
crab.  It  bears  the  name  of  the  whole  tribe  of 
the  fresh-water  crabs.  Kabutogani,  or  unkiu,  is 
a  crab  of  a  singular  structure,  with  a  sharp,  long, 
serrated  prickle  or  sword,  standing  out  from  the 
head,  and  a  roundish,  smooth  back.  Gadsame  is 
no  bigger  than  the  common  crab,  with  the  upper 
shell  tapering  into  a  point  on  both  sides.  It  hath 
four  claws,  two  large  ones  before,  and  two  behind, 
which  are  smaller.  Simagani,  that  is,  a  striated 
pocket-crab.  It  might  be  called  wart-crab,  from 
the  great  number  of  warts  and  prickles  which 
cover  the  shell  all  over,  the  hind  dawB  only 
excepted,  which  are  smooth  and  almost  cylin- 
drical. They  are  caught  frequently  upon  the 
eastern  coasts,  as  also  in  the  gulf  of  Suruga. 
Some  of  this  sort  are  incredibly  large.  I  bought 
one  of  the  hind  claws  at  Suruga  in  a  cook-shop, 
which  was  as  long,  and  fall  as  big,  as  a  man's 
shin-bone. 

All  sorts  of  oysters,  muscles,  and  shells,  of 
which  there  is  a  great  plenty  and  surprising 
variety  in  the  Japanese  seas,  are  eaten,  none  ex- 
cepted, raw,  pickled,  salted,  boiled,  or  fried. 
They  are  daily  gathered  on  the  coasts  in  low 
water.  Divers  dive  for  them  to  a  considerable 
depth ;  others  fish  them  with  nets.  The  follow- 
ing sorts  are  the  most  common  and  best  known ; 
awabi,  which  I  have  already  mentioned,  when  I 
spoke  of  the  pearls  of  this  country,  is  an  open 
univalve,  as  big  as  a  middle-sized  Persian  pearl- 
shell,  but  deeper.  They  lie  deep  under  water, 
sticking  fast  to  rocks,  or  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea, 
from  whence  they  are  taken  up  by  fishermen's 
wives,  they  being  the  best  divers  of  the  country. 
They  go  down  armed  with  darts  or  long  knives,  to 
defend  themselves  against  kaves  and  porpoises, 
and  when  they  see  an  awabi,  they  pull  it  off 
suddenly  before  the  animal  is  aware,  because 
otherwise  it  would  fasten  itself  to  the  rocks,  or 
to  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  so  strongly,  that  no 
force  would  be  strong  enough  to  tear  it  off.  This 
shell  is  filled  with  a  large  piece  of  flesh  of  a 
yellowish  or  whitish  colour,  and  a  very  tough 
substance,  though  without  fibres.  They  say  it 
was  the  common  food  of  their  necessitous 
ancestors,  in  memory  whereof,  when  they  enter- 
tain company  at  dinner,  they  always  provide  a 
dish  of  it.  It  is  also  become  a  custom  with  them, 
as  well  among  the  vulgar  as  among  people  of 
quality,  that  when  they  send  one  another  presents 
of  money,  cloth,  stuffs,  fruits,  or  anything  else,  a 
string,  or  at  least  a  small  bit,  of  the  dried  flesh  of 
this  shell  is  sent  along  with  them,  as  a  good 
omen,  and  in  order  to  put  them  in  mind  of  the 
indigency  of  their  forefathers.  The  flesh  is  cut 
into  thin  slices  or  strings,  which  are  extended  on 
a  board,  and  dried.  A  large  pearl  is  found 
sometimes  in  this  shell,  but  of  an  ugly  yellowish 
colour,  a  deformed  shape,  and  of  no  value. 
Tairagi  is  a  flat,  long,  thin,  and  very  large  bivalve, 
almost  transparent,  near  of  a  triangular  figure, 
running  from  a  large  base  tapering  into  a  point 
The  animal  is  tied  fast  to  both  sides  of  the  shell 
with  a  strong  tendon.    The  best  of  the  kind  are 
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found  in  the  gulf  of  Arima,  where  it  sometimes 
yields  pearls.  Akoja  is  a  flat  bivalve,  about  a 
hand  broad,  scaly  on  its  outward  surface,  and  of 
a  very  ugly  ap]>earance ;  within  of  an  exquisite 
mother  of  pearl  glimmering.  The  bent  of  the 
kind,  and  which  yield  the  finest  pearls,  are  found 
in  the  gulf  of  Omura.  Mirakai  is  the  common 
black  fresh  water  mussel,  which  is  found  also  in 
our  rivers  and  lakes  in  Germany.  Famaguri  are 
bivalves  much  of  the  same  Bliape  and  bigness,  but 
thicker,  smooth  and  white  within  ;  without  of  a 
brown  or  chesnut  colour.  Divers  curious  figures 
are  painted  on  the  inside,  and  they  serve  as  an 
amusement  to  the  court  of  the  Dairi,  or  Ecclesi- 
astical Hereditary  Emperor,  where  they  are 
played  with  after  tho  following  manner.  Large 
heaps  are  thrown  on  tho  ground,  and  every  one 
of  the  company  having  taken  his  portion,  he  wins 
that  can  show  the  most  pairs.  Every  pair  hath 
proper  hooks,  by  the  means  of  which  they  are 
easily  known,  and  brought  together,  though  never 
so  much  mixed.  Tho  best  are  gathered  and  in 
greatest  plenty  upon  tho  coasts  of  Quano. 
Sidsimi  is  a  small  bivalve  not  unlike  tho  famaguri, 
but  thinner,  and  is  found  sticking  in  mud.  Katsi 
or  utsikaki,  arc  oysters.  The  oysters  found  about 
Japan  are  deformed,  rough,  stony,  growing 
together,  and  to  rocks.  There  are  chiefly  two 
sortH.  one  remarkably  large,  tho  other  smaller. 
The  best  and  largest  arc  found  in  great  plenty  in 
tho  gulf  of  Kamakura.  Kisa,  or  akagai,  is  also 
a  bivalve,  white  without,  with  deep  furrows, 
running  as  it  were  parallel  to  each  other,  within 
of  a  reddish  colour.  They  fix  a  handlo  to  this 
shell,  ami  use  it  in  the  kitchen  instead  of  a  spoon, 
or  pail  Nakutagai  is  a  large,  ugly,  roundish, 
striated  and  black  shell.  Asari  is  a  small  thin 
shell,  groy  or  ash -coloured.  To  or  matee,  is  an 
oblong  thin  bivalve,  gaping  at  both  ends.  Tho  i 
animal  that  lives  within  it  is  reckoned  very  j 
delicious.  Umi  fake  is  another  bivalve,  much  of 
the  same  kind,  about  a  span  long,  and  so  big,  that 
one  can  scarce  grasp  it  lwtweeu  the  thumb  and  j 
foro- finger.  Its  flesh  is  pickled  and  kept  for  use. 
This  shell  is  found  only  upon  the  coasts  of 
Tsikungo,  where,  by  express  order  of  tho  prince 
of  that  country,  it  is  forbid  to  fish  them,  till  a 
sufficient  quantity  hath  been  provided  for  the 
Emperor's  own  table.  Takaragai,  called  in  the 
Indies  cowries,  are  brought  from  the  Maldive  and 
other  islands,  and  imported  into  Bengal,  Pegu, 
and  Siam,  where  they  go  for  current  money. 
Those  fouud  about  Japan  are  of  different  sorts. 
Tho  best  aro  brought  from  tho  Kiuku  Islands, 
and  aro  the  chief  ingredient  of  their  white  cheek 
varnish.  Sasai  is  a  large,  thick,  odoriferous, 
turbinated  univalve,  whito  and  prickled.  Its 
mouth  is  shut  close,  with  a  flat,  thick  covering, 
of  operculum,  a  stony  substance,  rough,  on  the 
outside  not  unlike  tho  lapis  judalcus,  only 
sharper  and  smooth  Nisi  is  an  univalve  much 
of  the  same  shape,  but  larger,  and  hath  uot  near 
so  good  a  flesh.  Both  can  fasten  themselves  very 
close  to  rocks,  and  the  bottom  of  tho  sea,  like 
tho  awabi.  Common  i>eoplo  make  use  of  the 
shell  instead  of  pots  to  spit  in.  Tannisi  are  the 
common  black  land  snails,  gathered  for  food  in 
muddy  rice  fields.  They  have  their  mouth  shut, 
with  an  oblong,  almost  stony  operculum.  Bai  is 
a  snail  in  a  common  oblong,  turbinated,  whito 


shell.  Ras  or  mina  is  another  of  the  same  kind, 
but  black  and  smaller.  Both  are  gathered  on  the 
shore  in  low  water.  Kabuto  is  a  small  oral,  not 
turbinated  univalve.  Another  small  turbinated 
univalve  is  called  sugai 
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The  better  to  understand  the  opinion  of  the 
Japanese  about  the  original  state  of  their  country 
(which  formerly  they  looked  upon  as  the  only 
inhabited  part  of  the  earth),  and  the  ■iiroserinn 
of  their  emperors  and  monarchs  down  to  ths 
present  time,  I  have  thought  fit  to  divide  the 
history  and  chronology  of  this  empire  into  tares 
eras,  a  fabulous,  a  doubtful,  and  a  certain. 

The  first  and  fabulous  epochs  of  the  Japanese 
government  roaches  far  beyond  the  time  of  the 
creation,  as  fixed  in  sacred  writs.  Japan,  they 
say,  was  during  that  period  of  time,  governed  by 
a  succession  (or  rather  evolution)  of  serai 
celestial  spirits  or  gods,  which  are  by  them  called 
Ten  Dsin  Sitri  Dai,  that  is,  "the  seven  great 
celestial  spirits/'  each  of  which  reigned  an  im- 
mense, but  undetermined  number  of  years,  The 
history  of  the  Japanese  gods  is  full  of  strange 
wonderful  adventures,  and  great  bloody  wait, 
which  aro  said  to  have  happened  in  this  first  age 
of  the  Japanese  world.  The  two  chronologioH 
authors,  whom  I  have  followed  in  writing  toil 
history,  barely  mention  their  names,  as  also  that 
tho  threo  first  were  not  married,  but  that  their 
four  successors  had  each  his  wife,  as  a  companion 
of  his  government,  whose  names  are  likewise  set 
down.  Of  this  first  succession  of  gods,  I  ban 
had  already  occasion  to  speak  more  amply  in 
a  previous  part  of  this  work,  where  I  wealed 
of  the  origin  of  the  Japanese  nation  accord- 
ing to  the  opinion  of  the  natives.  I  must  there- 
fore refer  tho  reader  to  that  chapter,  and  beg 
leave  hero  to  repeat,  that  the  last  of  this  first 
succession,  Isanagi  Mikotto,  having  carnally 
knowu  his  wife  and  goddess  Isanami  stikotto, 
begot  a  second  race  of  demi-gods  or  god-men, 
who  succeeded  the  first  in  the  government  of 
Japan,  and  being  five  in  number  are  thence  called; 
Dai  Sin  Go  Dai,  that  is"  the  five  great  terrestrial 
gods,"  or  monarchs.  They  reigned  in  the  follow* 
iug  order : — 

1.  Ten  So  0  Dai  Sin,  eldest  son  and  heir  of 
Iponagi  Mikotto,  for  whose  memory,  and  that  of 
his  brethren  and  posterity,  the  Japanese  still 
possess  a  most  profound  respect  and  veneration. 
Me  is  said  to  have  reigned  250,000  years,  Ghms> 
they  say,  was  during  his  reign  governed  by  ten 
Kwo  Si,  to  whom  they  also  attribute  a  long  sad 
fabulous  government,  and  further  mention,  that 
three  descendants  of  his  family  successively 
ruled  the  empire  of  China. 

2.  Oeiwo  Ki  no  Mikotto,  lived  and  reigned  is 
all  300,000  years.  During  his  reign,  and  during 
the  reign  of  his  successor,  to  the  beginning  of 
that  of  the  fourth  Japanese  Dei  Sin,  Sat  Teiki 
governed  the  empire  of  China. 
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8.  Ni  ni  ki  no  Mikotto  reigned  818,538  yean. 
Daring  his  whole  reign  Baitei  Ki  was  Emperor  of 
Chin*. 

4.  Fiko  Oo  Demi  no  Mikotto  reigned  637,892 
jean.  China  was  then  governed  by  the  Emperor 
katsura  Kaki,  who  waa  succeeded  by  fire  princes 
of  hia  family. 

5.  The  fifth  and  last  of  these  demigods  was 
Juki  Awm  se  dsa  no  Mikotto.  He  reigned 
836,042  yean,  so  that  the  whole  space  of  time, 
daring  which  this  race  of  god-men  governed 
Japan,  takes  in  2,842,467  years.  This  is  all  the 
Japanese  know  of  the  ancient  state  and  govern- 
ment of  their  empire — a  tradition  which  some  of 
the  wiser  people,  even  among  them,  are  very 
anaible  is  liable  to  great  doubts  and  uncertainties* 
if  not  entirely  fabulous  and  chimerical.  However 
iD,  without  exception,  profess  a  peculiar  veneration 
fcr  Isanagi  and  his  consort  Iwinami,  as  being  the 
progenitors  of  their  nation,  and,  if  I  may  be 
allowed  thus  to  express  myself,  their  Adam  and 
Eve.  The  right  which  the  fiunily  of  the 
Eeelesiastieal  Hereditary  Emperors  claims  to  the 
sown  and  government  of  Japan,  and  which  they 
kve  enjoyed  free  and  undisturbed  during  a 
(secession  of  many  ages,  is  grounded  upon  a 
heal  descent  from  Ten  Seo  Dai  Sin,  Isanagi's 
trst-born  son  and  heir,  from  his  eldest  son,  and 
to  down.  There  is  hardly  a  town,  or  village, 
throughout  the  empire  but  what  hath  one  or 
■ore  temples  erected  to  his  memory,  and  the 
place  of  his  residence,  which  is  said  to  have  been 
m  the  province  Isje,  is  held  so  sacred,  that,  at 
ovtain  times  of  the  year,  people  of  all  ranks  and 
qualities  resort  thither  in  pilgrimage.  Thus  much 
of  this  first  and  fabulous  epocha  of  the  Japanese 
internment,  of  which  I  have  treated  more  at 
arge  in  the  above-mentioned  seventh  chapter  of 
the  first  book. 

I  proceed  now  to  the  second  and  doubtful 
•a.  It  is  little  known  what  was  the  state  of 
these  countries,  and  the  way  of  life  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, from  the  beginning  of  the  creation  (when, 
according  to  the  description  of  that  great  law- 
giver, Moses,  the  Supreme  Being  called  this  globe 
of  our  earth  out  of  nothing,  and  formed  it  by  his 
infinite  power  into  a  state  altogether  becoming 
Us  divine  goodness  and  wisdom),  to  the  time  of 
firth-  first  monarch,  Sin  Mu  Ten  Oo,  whose  reign 
eomes  down  pretty  low,  and  within  660  years  of 
oar  Saviour's  nativity.  It  is  highly  probable  that 
in  those  early  times  they  lived  up  and  down  the 
country  dispersed  in  hordes  (as  to  this  day  the 
Scythian  inhabitants  of  the  Great  Tartary),  sepa- 
rate from  the  rest  of  the  world  by  a  rocky  tem- 
pestuous sea,  which  encompasses  their  islands, 
being  as  yet  in  a  state  of  nature  and  freedom, 
without  a  settled  form  of  government,  and  des- 
titute of  arts  and  sciences.  The  neighbouring 
Spire  of  China  was  already  grown  very  power- 
;  arts  and  sciences  flourished  there,  and  were 
by  the  Chinese  brought  over  likewise  into  Japan. 
It  was  owing  to  this  that  the  Japanese  became  in 
tine  polite  and  civilised ;  and  it  is  not  unlikely 
that*  in  imitation  of  their  neighbours,  by  whom 
they  were  imbued  with  notions  of  a  monarchical 
government,  they  submitted  with  more  cheerful- 
Bess  when  Sin  Mu  Ten  Oo  began  to  reign  over 
them ;  the  rather  as  this  prince  was  descended  of 
I  fiunily  so  much  beloved,  and  esteemed   so 


sacred  among  them.  In  the  meantime,  that  so 
considerable  a  period  of  time  should  not  remain 
empty  in  their  chronological  books,  they  have 
filled  up  the  vacancy  with  the  names  of  the  most 
eminent  monarchs  who,  after  the  demise  of  Kat- 
surakuki,  and  the  five  descendants  of  his  family, 
sat  on  the  throne  of  China. 

The  first  Chinese  emperor  mentioned  in  this 
second  era  is  Puki,  and  with  his  full  title  Tai  Ko 
Fuki  (the  Chinese  pronounce  it  Fohi).  This 
prince  had,  according  to  some,  the  body,  and 
according  to  others,  the  head,  of  a  serpent  with  a 
most  sublime  understanding.  He  discovered  the 
motions  of  the  heavens,  and  the  twelve  celestial 
signs,  and  divided  the  time  into  years  and 
months.  He  invented,  besides,  many  other  use- 
ful arts  and  sciences,  and  communicated  them  to 
the  world  for  the  common  benefit  of  mankind.  The 
Chinese  made  him  their  first  emperor,  and  the 
founder  of  their  monarchy ;  and  many  among 
them  pretend  that  from  his  reign  down  to  this 
present  age,  they  can  show  an  accurate  history  of 
their  empire,  and  a  true  chronological  succession 
of  their  emperors,  which  before  his  time  had 
been  very  doubtful  and  fabulous.  But  if,  accord- 
ing to  one  of  my  Japanese  historians,  he  began 
to  reign  20,446  years  before  Synmu,  or  21.106 
before  Christ,  that  is,  many  thousand  years  before 
the  creation,  he  cannot  be  allowed  a  place  in  this 
second  era,  but  ought  to  bo  rejected  into  the  first 
and  fabulous  one.  My  other  chronological  author, 
with  more  probability,  puts  the  beginning  of  his 
reign  in  the  year  before  Synmu,  2928,  which  is 
the  year  before  Christ  8588,  or  according  to 
Petavms,  396  years  after  the  creation.  He 
reigned,  according  to  one  author,  110,  and 
according  to  the  other  115  years.  I  think  it 
necessary  here  to  acquaint  the  reader  that  having 
found  the  latter  author  in  many  instances  more 
accurate,  I  chose  to  follow  him  preferably  to  the 
first  The  Rev.  Father  Couplet,  in  the  Preface 
to  his  Chronological  Tables,  puts  the  beginning 
of  the  reign  of  Fohi  in  the  year  before  Christ 
2953,  which  comes  520  nearer  our  Saviours 
nativity ;  being  just  that  space  of  time  during 
which  Xinum,  and  the  seven  descendants  of  his 
family,  whom  he  omits,  sat  on  the  throne  of 
China. 

The  second  Chinese  emperor  was  Sin  Noo 
(the  Chinese  pronounce  it  Xin  Num,  or  Sijnnura), 
and  with  his  roll  title,  Jen  Tei  Sin  Noo  81  Some 
authors  begin  the  chronology  of  the  Chinese 
empire  with  the  reign  of  this  emperor.  He  came' 
to  the  throno  in  the  year  before  Synmu,  2649, 
which  is  the  year  before  Christ  3209,  or,  accord- 
ing to  Petavius  s  chronology,  775  years  after  the 
creation.  This  illustrious  prince,  like  another 
Egyptian  Serapis,  taught  mankind  agriculture! 
and  those  arts  which  relate  to  the  support  of  our 
life.  For  this  reason  he  is  by  some  represented 
with  the  head  of  an  ox ;  by  others,  only  with 
two  horns  on  his  forehead.  He  also  discovered 
the  virtues  of  several  plants,  and  communicated 
them  to  the  world  in  a  treatise  he  wrote  on  this 
subject,  which  was  doubtless  the  first  herbal 
that  ever  was  written.  His  picture  is  held  in 
high  esteem  among  the  Chinese.  The  physicians 
particularly  have  it  hung  up  in  one  of  the  best 
apartments  of  their  houses,  with  a  plant  or  leaf 
in  his  mouth,  which  he  is  smelling.    He  reigned 
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140  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  seven  descend- 
ants of  his  family,  who  reigned  380  years ;  so 
that  the  empire  continued  in  this  family  520 
years. 

After  the  demise  of  the  last  emperor  of  the 
family  of  Xin  Num,  Kwo  Tei  (or  according  to 
tho  Chinese,  Hoam  Ti),  and  with  his  full  title 
Hon  Tei  Juu  Hin  Si,  came  to  the  crown.  The 
Chinese  historians  unanimously  agree  that  this 
prince  reigned  in  China.  Those  who  call  tho 
existence  of  the  preceding  reigns  in  question,  bo- 
gin  the  history  and  chronology  of  the  Chinese 
empire  with  the  reign  of  Hoam  Ti.  He  began  to 
reign  in  tho  year  before  Synmu  2029,  before 
Christ  2689,  or  according  to  Father  Couplet, 
whom  Dr.  Mentzelius  accurately  follows,  20)97. 
He  was  but  eleven  years  old  when  ho  came  to 
the  crown.  During  his  minority  tho  empiro  was 
governed  by  wise  and  prudent  councillors,  who 
took  great  care  to  givo  the  young  monarch  on 
education  becoming  so  great  a  prince,  and  to  in- 
struct him  in  all  tho  useful  arts  and  sciences 
then  known.  The  Chinese  stand  indebted  to 
this  emperor  for  the  art  of  feeling  the  pulse, 
which  he  learnt  himself  from  his  tutors,  and 
afterwards  commanded  that  it  should  bo  pub- 
lished to  the  world.  He  reigned  1 00  yearn  and  lived 
111  years.  He  was  succeeded  by  five  descend- 
ants of  his  family,  in  which  tho  empire  continued 
313  years. 

Of  tho  five  princes,  Hoam  Ti's  successors,  Tei 
Gio,  or  according  to  the  Chinese  pronunciation, 
Ti  Jao,  was  the  most  illustrious.  Ho  was  a  groat 
Hosin — that  is,  a  man  incomparably  well  versed 
in  occult  arts  and  sciences.  He  was  also  a  very 
virtuous  prince,  and  a  true  father  of  his  country. 
Hin  death  was  universally  lamented  by  all  his 
subjects,  who  went  into  mourning  for  three 
years.  He  came  to  the  crown  in  the  year  before 
Synmu  1G97,  before  Christ  2357.  Ho  reigned 
seventy-two  years,  and  died  under  the  reign  of 
hin  successor,  in  the  118th  year  of  his  age. 
Though  he  had  twelve  children,  ten  sons  and  two 
daughters,  yot  ho  delivered  the  crown  and  go- 
vernment of  the  empire  to  an  honest  and  wise 
husbandman,  to  whom  ho  married  his  two 
daughters. 

Toi  Sijun,  otherwise  On,  and  according  to  tho 
Chinese,  Ju  Ti  Sijun,  or  Ju  Ti  Xun,  was  Ti  Jao's 
son-in-law  and  successor.  He  reigned  eight-and- 
twenty  years  with  Ti  Jao,  and  thirty-three  alone, 
in  all  sixty-one.  My  author  puts  tho  beginning 
of  his  reign  in  the  year  beforo  Synmu,  1034, 
which  is  tho  year  before  Christ  2294.  During  his 
reign  a  great  deluge  happened  in  China,  which 
overflowed  many  provinces,  and  drowned  great 
numbers  of  tho  inhabitants.  Tho  country  con- 
tinued under  water  in  some  parts  for  several 
years  after. 

Uu,  and  with  his  full  title,  Katowu,  that  is 
Emperor  Uu,  of  the  family  Ka,  or  as  the  Chinese 
pronounce  it,  Ju  of  tho  family  Hio,  reigned 
seventeen  years  with  the  Emperor  Tei  Sjuu,  and 
ten  years  after  his  death,  in  all  twenty-seven 
years.  He  was  crowned  in  the  year  beforo  Synmu 
1573.  before  Christ  2233.  This  emperor  caused 
canals  and  sluices  to  be  cut,  to  convey  the  waters, 
which  overflowed  great  part  of  China  under  tho 
reign  of  his  predecessor,  down  to  the  sea.  By 
this  means  deep  rivers  arose,  and  tho  country  was 


freed  from  the  floods.  He  lived  an  hundred 
years,  and  was  succeeded  by  eleven  descendants 
of  his  family,  who  reigned  431  years,  to  that  the 
crown  remained  in  this  family  458  yean.  The 
last  of  this  family  was  famous  for  hia  uncommon 
strength ;  but  he  very  much  tyrannised  his  sub- 
jects, and  lived  with  such  a  profusenees,  that  he 
caused  a  lake  to  be  dug  by  two  thousand  men, 
and  to  be  filled  with  Chinese  beer.  He  is  said 
also  to  have  built  a  tower  of  gold  and  precious 
stones  for  one  of  his  mistresses.  He  was  deposed 
and  banished  in  tho  fifty-second  year  of  his  age, 

Sioo  Sei  Too,  that  is,  King  Too  of  the  family  of 
Sjoo,  (or,  as  the  Chinese  pronounce  it.  King  Tarn 
of  tho  family  of  Ksjam),  came  to  the  crown  m  the 
year  before  Synmu  1106,  before  Christ  1766,  being 
then  oighty-seven  years  old.  Ho  reigned  thirteen 
years,  and  died  in  tho  hundredth  year  of  his  age. 
During  his  reign  there  was  a  great  famine  in 
China,  which  lusted  seven  years,  like  that  famous 
Egyptian  famine  mentioned  in  holy  writ  Ha 
was  succeeded  by  twenty-seven  princes  of  his 
family,  who  reigned  in  all  631  years,  so  that  the 
empire  remained  in  this  family  for  644  yearn. 
Tho  lost  emperor  of  this  family  was  a  great 
tyrant,  for  which  reason  the  princes  his  subjects 
raised  war  and  rebellion  against  him ;  and  having 
reduced  him  to  great  straits,  he  set  fire  to  hk 
palaco,  and  burnt  himself  with  his  family  and 
domestics,  leaving  the  empire  to  the  conqueror. 

Siu  no  Bu  O,  that  is,  Emperor  Bu  of  the  family 
of  Siu,  (or  according  to  the  Chinese,  Uu  Vam  of 
tho  family  Sjeu,)  who  came  to  the  crown  462 
years  beforo  Synmu,  and  1122  beforo  Christ  He 
reigned  seven  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  thirty- 
seven  descendants  of  his  family,  in  which  the 
empiro  continued,  according  to  the  Japanese 
histories,  868  years,  that  is,  to  tho  year  before 
Christ  255,  and  206  years  after  Synmu.  Under 
Soowoo,  and  according  to  tho  Chinese  pronun- 
ciation Sjoovom,  the  fourth  emperor  of  this 
family,  in  tho  twenty-second  year  of  his  reign, 
which  was  tho  year  before  Synmu  3G7,  before 
Christ  1027,  upon  the  eighth  day  of  the  fourth 
month,  was  born  in  India  the  great  heathen 
prophet  Siaka  ;  who  for  his  incomparable  quali- 
ties was  afterwards  called  Fo,  or  Fotoge,  that  i% 
"  the  God,"  and  by  tho  Chinese,  Sitsjun,  that  ii, 
"  tho  great  and  perfect."  His  doctrine  was  sooe 
spread  by  his  disciples  into  several  parts  of  the 
East  Indies.  He  died  soventy-nine  years  old,  a 
tho  year  before  Synmu  289,  before  Christ  948. 
Thus  far  what  I  had  to  observe  concerning  tbf 
second,  and  doubtful  era,  of  tho  Japanese. 
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in  ukskkal;  ok  their  srcvKwiojr, 
coi-rt;  ah  also  of  the  chuoxolooy  or 
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JAIAVOL    j 

The  third  and  last  epochs  of  the  Japanese 
monarchy,  which  is  that  of  their  Oo  Dai  Sin  Oo, 
or  Ecclesiastical  Hereditary  Emperors,  begioi 
with  the  year  before  Christ  660  ;  being  the  seven- 
teenth year  of  the  reign  of  the  Chinese  Emperor 
Kaiwo,  or,  as  tho  Chinese  pronounce  it,  Hmvam, 
(who  was  the  seventeenth  emperor  of  the  family 
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.  Prom  that  time  to  the  year  of  Christ 
*  hundred  and  fourteen  Emperors,  all  of 
»  family,  sat  successively  on  the  throne  of 
They  value  themselves  extremely  upon 
ie  eldest  branch  of  the  family  of  Tensio 
that  most  sacred  founder  of  the  Japanese 
and  the  lineal  issue  of  his  first-born  son, 
own.  Uncommon  respect,  and  more  than 
feneration,  is,  on  that  account,  paid  them 
subjects  and  countrymen.  But  before  I 
to  the  history  of  their  succession,  lives, 
ons,  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  give  some 
ary  account  of  their  sacred  persons,  and 
a  also  of  the  chronology  of  the  empire, 
the  succession  of  the  emperors  must  be 

Hi. 

here  it  must  be  observed,  in  the  first 
At  the  ecclesiastical  hereditary  monarch*, 
they  are  heirs  of  the  throne  and  govern- 
their  divine  predecessors,  yet  they  have 
rited  the  title  of  Mikotto ;  a  title  which 
.  only  to  the  divine  and  half  divine  beings 
first  and  second  succession.  They  are 
ikaddo  (which  is  a  diminutive  of  Mikotto), 
Dai,  and  Oo,  and  Kwo  and  Tai,  all 
ignify  an  emperor,  a  prince,  and  great 
'hey  are  likewise  called  Tensin,  that  is, 
f  Heaven  ;"  and  many  more  titles  of  the 
ire  have  beon  given  them.  In  common 
ition  they  are  frequently  called  Dairi, 
Hue  properly  denotes  their  whole  court ; 
sh  account  also  he  is  sometimes  called 
ama,  that  is,  the  head,  or  Lord  of  the 
itical  Court.  When  he  speaks  of  himself 
ass  the  title  of  Tain,  and  when  he  signs, 
faro. 

o  come  nearer  to  our  purpose.  It  was 
te  time  mentioned  above,  that  the  Japa- 
io  had  been  till  then  without  any  settled 
government,  either  monarchical  or  other, 
g  a  course  of  life  not  unlike  that  of  the 
is,  where  the  several  families  lived  under 
mand  and  authority  of  their  fathers,  or 
ved  to  the  most  prudent  among  them- 
it  was,  I  say,  about  that  time,  they  agreed 
it  to  the  government  of  one  prince.  It 
mprobable,  but  that  the  Chinese,  who 
n*  from  time  to  time  into  Japan,  as  they 
id  up  themselves  under  a  monarchical 
ent,  had  no  small  share  in  persuading 
nese  to  prefer  the  same.  In  this  posture 
,  surely  nobody  had  a  better  claim  to  the 
power  and  authority,  than  a  prince 
iescended  of  the  first-born  issue  of  the 
P  Tensio  Dai  Sin,  who,  by  the  very  law  of 
liture,  seemed  to  be  naturally  entitled  to 
reignty  ascribed  to  that  founder  of  their 
whose  holiness  and  virtues  he  inherited 

to  this  day  the  princes  descended  of  this 
more  particularly  those  who  sit  on  the 
ire  looked  upon  as  persons  most  holy  in 
res,  and  as  Popes  by  birth.  And,  in  order 
rve  these  advantageous  notions  in  the 
f  their  subjects,  they  are  obliged  to  take 
immoQ  care  of  their  sacred  persons, 
io  such  things,  which,  examined  accord- 
he  customs  of  other  nations,  would  be 
ridiculous  and  impertinent.  It  will  not 
oper  to  give  a  few  instances  of  it    He 


thinks  that  it  would  be  very  prejudicial  to  his 
dignity  and  holiness  to  touch  the  ground  with  his 
feet ;  for  this  reason,  when  he  intends  to  go  any- 
where, he  must  be  carried  thither  on  men's 
shoulders.  Much  less  will  they  suffer,  that  he 
should  expose  his  sacred  person  to  the  open  air, 
and  the  sun  is  not  thought  worthy  to  shine  on 
his  head.  There  is  such  a  holiness  ascribed  to 
all  the  parts  of  his  body,  that  he  does  not  dare 
to  cut  off  his  hair,  or'  his  beard,  or  his  nails. 
However,  lest  he  should  grow  too  dirty,  they 
may  clean  him  in  the  night  when  he  is  asleep  ; 
because,  they  say,  that  what  is  taken  from  his 
body  at  that  time,  hath  been  stolen  from  him, 
and  that  such  a  theft  doth  not  prejudice  his 
holiness  or  dignity.  In  ancient  times,  he  was 
obliged  to  sit  on  the  throne  for  some  hours  every 
morning,  with  the  imperial  crown  on  his  head, 
but  to  sit  altogether  like  a  statue,  without  stirring 
oither  hands  or  feet,  head  or  eyes,  nor  indeed 
any  part  of  his  body,  because,  by  this  means,  it 
was  thought  that  he  could  preserve  peace  and 
tranquillity  in  his  empire :  for  if,  unfortunately, 
he  turned  himself  on  one  side  or  the  othor,  or  if 
he  looked  a  good  while  towards  any  part  of  his 
dominions,  it  was  apprehended  that  war,  famine, 
fire,  or  some  other  great  misfortune  was  near  at 
hand  to  desolate  tho  country.  But  it  having  been 
afterwards  discovered,  that  the  imperial  crown 
was  the  palladium,  which  by  its  mobility  could 
preserve  peace  in  the  empire,  it  was  thought 
expedient  to  deliver  his  imperial  person,  conse- 
crated only  to  idleness  and  pleasures,  from  this 
burthensome  duty,  and  therefore  tho  crown  is  at 
present  placed  on  the  throne  for  some  hours 
every  morning.  His  victuals  must  be  dressed 
every  time  in  new  pots,  and  served  at  table  in 
new  dishes :  both  are  very  clean  and  neat,  but 
made  only  of  common  clay;  that  without  any 
considerable  expense  they  may  be  laid  aside,  or 
broken,  after  they  have  served  once.  They  are 
generally  broken,  for  fear  they  should  come  into 
the  hands  of  laymen,  for  they  believe  religiously, 
that  if  any  layman  should  presume  to  eat  his 
food  out  of  these  sacred  dishes,  it  would  swell 
and  inflame  his  mouth  and  throat.  The  like  ill 
effect  is  dreaded  from  the  Dairi  s  sacred  clothes  ; 
for  they  believe  that  if  a  layman  should  wear 
them,  without  the  emperor's  express  leave  or 
command,  they  would  occasion  swellings  and 
pains  in  all  parts  of  his  body. 

As  soon  as  by  the  demise  of  a  Mikaddo  the 
throne  becomes  vacant,  he  is  by  the  ministry  of 
this  ecclesiastical  court  put  into  the  deceased's 
place,  whom  they  think  the  nearest  heir,  without 
regard  had  to  age  or  sex.  Hence  it  is,  that  often 
Princes  under  age,  or  young  unmarried 
Princesses  ascend  the  throne,  and  there  are  also 
instances,  that  the  deceased  Emperor's  relict 
succeeded  her  husband.  If  there  be  several 
pretenders  to  the  crown,  and  it  doth  not  appear 
plainly  who  it  is  that  hath  the  nearest  title,  the 
difference  is  adjusted  in  an  amicable  way, 
according  to  equity,  and  the  supreme  power 
delivered  successively  to  each  of  them  for  some 
years,  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  kindred 
they  bore  to  the  deceased  Mikaddo.  Sometimes 
the  father  resigns  the  crown  successively  to  one 
or  more  of  his  children,  that  he,  and  their 
mothers,  whilst  yet  alive,  may  have  the  pleasure 
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140  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  seven  descend- 
ants of  his  family,  who  reigned  380  years ;  so 
that  the  empire  continued  in  this  family  520 
years. 

After  the  demise  of  the  last  emporor  of  the 
family  of  Xin  Num,  Kwo  Tei  (or  according  to 
the  Chinese,  Hoam  Ti),  and  with  his  full  title 
Hon  Tei  Juu  Hin  Si,  came  to  the  crown.  The 
Chinese  historians  unanimously  agree  that  this 
prince  reigned  in  China.  Those  who  call  the 
existence  of  the  preceding  reigns  in  question,  bo- 
gin  the  history  and  chronology  of  the  Chinese 
empire  with  the  reign  of  Hoam  Ti  He  began  to 
reign  in  the  year  before  Synmu  2029,  before 
Christ  2689,  or  according  to  Father  Couplet, 
whom  Dr.  Mcntzelius  accurately  follows,  2697. 
He  was  but  eleven  years  old  when  he  came  to 
the  crown.  During  his  minority  the  empiro  was 
governed  by  wiso  and  prudent  councillors,  who 
took  great  care  to  give  the  young  monarch  an 
education  becoming  so  great  a  prince,  and  to  in- 
struct him  in  all  the  useful  arts  and  sciences 
then  known.  Tho  Chinese  stand  indebted  to 
this  emperor  for  the  art  of  feeling  the  pulse, 
which  ho  learnt  himself  from  his  tutors,  and 
afterwards  commanded  that  it  should  be  pub- 
lished to  the  world.  He  reigned  1 00  years  and  lived 
111  years.  Ho  was  succeeded  by  five  descend- 
ants of  his  family,  in  which  tho  empire  continued 
313  years. 

Of  tho  five  princes,  Hoam  Ti's  successors,  Tei 
Gio,  or  according  to  the  Chinese  pronunciation, 
Ti  Jao,  was  the  most  illustrious.  He  was  a  great 
bcsin — that  is,  a  man  incomparably  well  versed 
in  occult  arts  and  sciences.  He  was  also  a  very 
virtuous  prince,  and  a  true  father  of  his  country. 
His  death  was  universally  lamented  by  all  his 
subjects,  who  went  into  mourning  for  three 
years.  Ho  came  to  the  crown  in  the  year  before 
Synmu  1697,  before  Christ  2357.  Ho  reigned 
sevonty-two  years,  and  died  under  the  reign  of 
his  successor,  in  tho  118th  year  of  his  ago. 
Though  he  had  twelve  children,  ten  sons  and  two 
daughters,  yot  ho  delivered  the  crown  and  go- 
vernment of  the  empire  to  an  honest  and  wise 
husbandman,  to  whom  ho  married  his  two 
daughters. 

Tei  Sijun,  othorwiso  Gu,  and  according  to  tho 
Chinese,  Ju  Ti  Sijun,  or  Ju  Ti  Xun,  was  Ti  Jao's 
son-in-law  and  successor.  He  reigned  cight-and- 
twenty  years  with  Ti  Jao,  and  thirty-three  alone, 
in  all  sixty-one.  My  author  puts  the  beginning 
of  his  reign  in  the  year  before  Synmu,  1634, 
which  is  tho  year  before  Christ  2294.  During  his 
reign  a  great  deluge  happened  iu  China,  which 
overflowed  many  provinces,  and  drowned  great 
numbers  of  tho  inhabitants.  The  country  con- 
tinued under  water  in  Bonio  parts  for  several 
years  after. 

Uu,  and  with  his  full  title,  Katewu,  that  is 
Emperor  Uu,  of  tho  family  Ka,  or  as  the  Chinese 
pronounce  it,  Ju  of  the  family  Hi  a,  reigned 
seventeen  years  with  the  Emperor  Tei  Sjuu,  and 
ton  years  after  his  death,  in  all  twenty-seven 
years.  Ho  was  crowned  in  the  year  before  Synmu 
1573,  before  Christ  2233.  This  emperor  caused 
canals  and  sluices  to  be  cut,  to  convey  the  waters, 
which  overflowed  groat  part  of  China  uudcr  the 
reign  of  his  predecessor,  down  to  the  sea.  By 
this  means  deep  rivers  arose,  and  tho  country  was 


freed  from  tho  floods.  He  lived  an  hundred 
years,  and  was  succeeded  by  eleven  descendants 
of  his  family,  who  reigned  431  years,  so  that  the 
crown  remained  in  this  family  458  yean.  The 
last  of  this  family  was  famous  for  his  unoommoa 
strength ;  but  he  very  much  tyrannised  his  sob* 
jects,  and  lived  with  such  a  profuscnees,  thatht 
caused  a  lake  to  be  dug  by  two  thousand  men, 
and  to  be  filled  with  Chinese  beer.  He  is  said 
also  to  have  built  a  tower  of  gold  and  preooos 
stones  for  one  of  his  mistresses.  He  was  deposed 
and  banished  in  tho  fifty -second  year  of  his  age. 

Sioo  Sei  Too,  that  is,  King  Too  of  the  family  of 
Sjoo,  (or,  as  the  Chinese  pronounce  it,  King  Tarn 
of  the  family  of  Ksjam),  came  to  the  crown  in  the 
year  before  Synmu  1 106,  before  Christ  1766,  being 
then  eighty-seven  years  old.  He  reigned  thirteen 
years,  and  died  in  the  hundredth  year  of  his  age. 
During  his  reign  there  was  a  great  famine  in 
China,  which  lusted  seven  years,  like  that  famous 
Egyptian  famine  mentioned  in  holy  writ  He 
was  succeeded  by  twenty-seven  princes  of  ha 
family,  who  reigned  in  all  631  yean,  so  that  the 
empire  remained  in  this  family  for  644  yean 
Tho  last  emperor  of  this  family  was  a  gnat 
tyrant,  for  which  reason  the  princes  his  subjects 
raised  war  and  rebellion  against  him ;  and  having 
reduced  him  to  great  straits,  he  set  fire  to  bit 
palace,  and  burnt  himself  with  his  family  and 
domestics,  leaving  the  empire  to  the  conqueror. 

Siu  no  Bu  0,  that  is,  Emperor  Bu  of  the  family 
of  Siu,  (or  according  to  the  Chinese,  Uu  Vam  of 
the  family  Sjeu,)  who  came  to  the  crown  46S 
years  before  Synmu,  and  1122  before  Christ    He 
reigned  seven  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  thirty- 
scven  descendants  of  his  family,  in  which  the 
empire  continued,   according   to  the  Japanese 
histories,  868  years,  that  is,  to  tho  year  Wore 
Christ  255,  and  206  yean  after  Synmu.    Under 
Soowoo,  and  according  to  tho  Chinese  pronun- 
ciation Sjoovam,  the   fourth  emperor   of  this 
family,  in  tho  twenty-second  year  of  his  reign, 
which  was  tho  year  before  Synmu  367,  before 
Christ  1027,  upon  the  eighth  day  of  the  foarti  , 
month,   was  born  in  India  the  great   heathei  | 
prophet  Siaka ;  who  for  his  incomparable  quaH-  j 
tics  was  afterwards  called  Fo,  or  Fotoge,  that  ft, 
"  the  God,"  and  by  the  Chinese,  Sitejun,  that *, 
"  tho  great  and  perfect."    His  doctrine  was  sees 
spread  by  his  disciples  into  several  parts  of  tits 
East  Indies.    He  died  seventy-nine  yean  old,  is 
tho  year  before  Synmu  289,  before  Christ  Ml 
Thus  far  what  I  had  to  observe  concerning  the 
second,  and  doubtful  era,  of  the  Japanese. 


CHATTER  X. 


OP  THE  ECCLESIASTICAL  HEREDITARY 

in  okneral;  op  their  siTct'EKioif, 
court;  ah  also  or  the  cbroxology  or 


OTJAPAI 

jArjunas; 


The  third  and  last  cpocha  of  the  Japaneie 
monarchy,  which  is  that  of  their  Oo  Dai  Sin  Oo, 
or  Ecclesiastical  Hereditary  Emperors,  begini 
with  the  year  before  Christ  660 ;  being  the  seven- 
teenth year  of  the  reign  of  the  Chinese  Emperor 
Kaiwo,  or,  as  the  Chinese  pronounce  it,  HuiTao, 
(who  was  the  seventeenth  emperor  of  the  family 
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.  Prom  that  time  to  the  year  of  Christ 
A  hundred  and  fourteen  Emperors,  all  of 
&  family,  sat  successively  on  the  throne  of 
They  value  themselves  extremely  upon 
ie  eldest  branch  of  the  family  of  Tensio 
that  most  sacred  founder  of  the  Japanese 
and  the  lineal  issue  of  his  first-born  son, 
own.  Uncommon  respect,  and  more  than 
feneration,  is,  on  that  account,  paid  them 
subjects  and  countrymen.  But  before  I 
to  the  history  of  their  succession,  lives, 
one,  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  give  some 
ary  account  of  their  sacred  persons,  and 
m  also  of  the  chronology  of  the  empire, 
'  the  succession  of  the  emperors  must  be 

here  it  must  be  observed,  in  the  first 
tat  the  ecclesiastical  hereditary  monarchs, 
they  are  heirs  of  the  throne  and  govern- 

their  divine  predecessors,  yet  they  have 
rited  the  title  of  Mikotto ;  a  title  which 
i  only  to  the  divine  and  half  divine  beings 
first  and  second  succession.  They  are 
ikaddo  (which  is  a  diminutive  of  Mikotto), 
Dai,  and  Oo,  and  Kwo  and  Tai,  all 
ignify  an  emperor,  a  prince,  and  great 
*hey  are  likewise  called  Tensin,  that  is, 
f  Heaven ;"  and  many  more  titles  of  the 
ire  have  been  given  them.  In  common 
ttion  they  are  frequently  called  Dairi, 
ame  properly  denotes  their  whole  court ; 
>h  account  also  he  is  sometimes  called 
ama,  that  is,  the  head,  or  Lord  of  the 
itical  Court.  When  he  speaks  of  himself 
oes  the  title  of  Tsin,  and  when  he  signs, 
tfaro. 

o  come  nearer  to  our  purpose.  It  was 
io  time  mentioned  above,  that  the  Japa- 
10  had  been  till  then  without  any  settled 
government,  either  monarchical  or  other, 
g  a  course  of  life  not  unlike  that  of  the 
as,  where  the  several  families  lived  under 
maud  and  authority  of  their  fathers,  or 
yed  to  the  most  prudent  among  them- 
it  was,  I  say,  about  that  time,  they  agreed 
it  to  the  government  of  one  prince.  It 
mprobable,  but  that  the  Chinese,  who 
er  from  time  to  time  into  Japan,  as  they 
ed  up  themselves  under  a  monarchical 
tent,  had  no  small  share  in  persuading 
nese  to  prefer  the  same.  In  this  posture 
,  surely  nobody  had  a  better  claim  to  the 

power  and  authority,  than  a  prince 
descended  of  the  first-born  issue  of  the 
f  Tensio  Dai  Sin,  who,  by  the  very  law  of 
aiture,  seemed  to  be  naturally  entitled  to 
reignty  ascribed  to  that  founder  of  their 
irhose  holiness  and  virtues  he  inherited 

to  this  day  the  princes  descended  of  this 
more  particularly  those  who  sit  on  the 
■re  looked  upon  as  persons  most  holy  in 
res,  and  as  Popes  by  birth.  And,  in  order 
rve  these  advantageous  notions  in  the 
f  their  subjects,  they  are  obliged  to  take 
»mmon  care  of  their  sacred  persons, 
do  such  things,  which,  examined  accord- 
he  customs  of  other  nations,  would  be 
ridiculous  and  impertinent.  It  will  not 
oper  to  give  a  few  instances  of  it.    He 


thinks  that  it  would  be  very  prejudicial  to  his 
dignity  and  holiness  to  touch  the  ground  with  his 
feet ;  for  this  reason,  when  he  intends  to  go  any- 
where, he  must  be  carried  thither  on  men's 
shoulders.  Much  less  will  they  suffer,  that  he 
should  expose  his  sacred  person  to  the  open  air, 
and  the  sun  is  not  thought  worthy  to  shine  on 
his  head.  There  is  such  a  holiness  ascribed  to 
all  the  parts  of  his  body,  that  he  does  not  dare 
to  cut  off  his  hair,  or  his  beard,  or  his  nails. 
However,  lest  he  should  grow  too  dirty,  they 
may  clean  him  in  the  night  when  he  is  asleep ; 
because,  they  say,  that  what  is  taken  from  his 
body  at  that  time,  hath  been  stolen  from  him, 
and  that  such  a  theft  doth  not  prejudice  his 
holiness  or  dignity.  In  ancient  times,  he  was 
obliged  to  sit  on  the  throne  for  some  hours  every 
morning,  with  the  imperial  crown  on  his  head, 
but  to  sit  altogether  like  a  statue,  without  stirring 
either  hands  or  feet,  head  or  eyes,  nor  indeed 
any  part  of  his  body,  because,  by  this  means,  it 
was  thought  that  he  could  preserve  peace  and 
tranquillity  in  his  empire :  for  if,  unfortunately, 
he  turned  himself  on  one  side  or  the  other,  or  if 
he  looked  a  good  while  towards  any  part  of  his 
dominions,  it  was  apprehended  that  war,  famine, 
fire,  or  some  other  great  misfortune  was  near  at 
hand  to  desolate  the  country.  But  it  having  been 
afterwards  discovered,  that  the  imperial  crown 
was  the  palladium,  which  by  its  mobility  could 
preserve  peace  in  the  empire,  it  was  thought 
expedient  to  deliver  his  imperial  person,  conse- 
crated only  to  idleness  and  pleasures,  from  this 
burthensoine  duty,  and  therefore  the  crown  is  at 
present  placed  on  the  throne  for  some  hours 
every  morning.  His  victuals  must  be  dressed 
every  time  in  new  pots,  and  served  at  table  in 
new  dishes :  both  are  very  clean  and  neat,  but 
made  only  of  common  clay;  that  without  any 
considerable  expense  they  may  be  laid  aside,  or 
broken,  after  they  have  served  once.  They  are 
generally  broken,  for  fear  they  should  come  into 
the  hands  of  laymen,  for  they  believe  religiously, 
that  if  any  layman  should  presume  to  eat  his 
food  out  of  these  sacred  dishes,  it  would  swell 
and  inflame  his  mouth  and  throat.  The  like  ill 
effect  is  dreaded  from  the  Dairi  s  sacred  clothes ; 
for  they  believe  that  if  a  layman  should  wear 
them,  without  the  emperor's  express  leave  or 
command,  they  would  occasion  swellings  and 
pains  in  all  parts  of  bis  body. 

As  soon  as  by  the  demise  of  a  Mikaddo  the 
throne  becomes  vacant,  he  is  by  the  ministry  of 
this  ecclesiastical  court  put  into  the  deceased's 
place,  whom  they  think  the  nearest  heir,  without 
regard  bad  to  age  or  sex.  Hence  it  is,  that  often 
Princes  under  age,  or  young  unmarried 
Princesses  ascend  the  throne,  and  there  are  also 
instances,  that  the  deceased  Emperors  relict 
succeeded  her  husband.  If  there  be  several 
pretenders  to  the  crown,  and  it  doth  not  appear 
plainly  who  it  is  that  hath  the  nearest  title,  the 
difference  is  adjusted  in  an  amicable  way, 
according  to  equity,  and  the  supreme  power 
delivered  successively  to  each  of  them  for  some 
years,  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  kindred 
they  bore  to  the  deceased  Mikaddo.  Sometimes 
the  father  resigns  the  crown  successively  to  one 
or  more  of  his  children,  that  he,  and  their 
mothers,  whilst  yet  alive,  may  have  the  pleasure 
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140  yean,  and  was  succeeded  by  seven  descend- 
ants of  his  family,  who  reigned  380  years ;  so 
that  the  empire  continued  in  this  family  520 
years. 

After  the  demise  of  the  last  emperor  of  the 
family  of  Xin  Num,  Kwo  Tei  (or  according  to 
the  Chinese,  Hoam  Ti),  and  with  his  full  title 
Hon  Tei  Juu  Hin  Si,  came  to  the  crown.  The 
Chineso  historians  unanimously  agree  that  this 
prince  reigned  in  China.  Those  who  call  the 
existence  of  the  preceding  reigns  in  question,  be- 
gin the  history  and  chronology  of  the  Chinese 
empire  with  the  reign  of  Hoam  Ti.  He  began  to 
reign  in  the  year  before  Synmu  2029,  before 
Christ  2689,  or  according  to  Father  Couplet, 
whom  Dr.  Mentzelius  accurately  follows,  2697. 
He  was  but  eleven  years  old  when  he  came  to 
the  crown.  During  his  minority  the  empire  was 
governed  by  wise  and  prudent  councillors,  who 
took  great  care  to  give  the  young  monarch  an 
education  becoming  so  great  a  prince,  and  to  in- 
struct him  in  all  the  useful  arts  and  sciences 
then  known.  The  Chinese  stand  indebted  to 
this  emperor  for  the  art  of  feeling  the  pulse, 
which  he  learnt  himself  from  his  tutors,  and 
afterwards  commanded  that  it  should  be  pub- 
lished to  the  world.  He  reigned  1 00  years  and  lived 
111  years.  He  was  succeeded  by  five  descend- 
ants of  his  family,  in  which  the  empire  continued 
313  years. 

Of  tho  five  princes,  Hoam  Ti's  successors,  Tei 
Gio,  or  according  to  the  Chineso  pronunciation, 
Ti  Jao,  was  the  most  illustrious.  He  was  a  great 
sesin — that  is,  a  man  incomparably  well  versed 
in  occult  arts  and  sciences.  He  was  also  a  very 
virtuous  prince,  and  a  true  father  of  his  country. 
His  death  was  universally  lamented  by  all  his 
subjects,  who  went  into  mourning  for  three 
years.  Ho  came  to  the  crown  in  the  year  beforo 
Synmu  1697,  before  Christ  2357.  He  reigned 
seventy-two  years,  and  died  under  the  reign  of 
his  successor,  in  the  118th  year  of  his  age. 
Though  he  had  twelve  children,  ten  sons  and  two 
daughters,  yot  he  delivered  the  crown  and  go- 
vernment of  the  empire  to  an  honest  and  wise 
husbandman,  to  whom  he  married  his  two 
daughters. 

Tei  Sijun,  otherwise  Gu,  and  according  to  tho 
Chinese,  Ju  Ti  Sijun,  or  Ju  Ti  Xun,  was  Ti  Jao's 
son-in-law  and  successor.  He  reigned  eight-and- 
twenty  years  with  Ti  Jao,  and  thirty-three  alone, 
in  all  sixty-one.  My  author  puts  the  beginning 
of  his  reign  in  the  year  before  Synmu,  1634, 
which  is  the  year  before  Christ  2294.  During  his 
reign  a  great  delugo  happened  in  China,  which 
overflowed  many  provinces,  and  drowned  great 
numbers  of  the  inhabitants.  Tho  country  con- 
tinued under  water  in  some  parts  for  several 
years  after. 

Uu,  and  with  his  full  title,  Katewu,  that  is 
Emperor  Uu,  of  the  family  Ka,  or  as  the  Chinese 
pronounce  it,  Ju  of  the  family  Hia,  reigned 
seventeen  years  with  the  Emperor  Tei  Sjun,  and 
ten  years  after  his  death,  in  all  twenty-seven 
years.  He  was  crowned  in  the  year  before  Synmu 
1573,  before  Christ  2233.  This  emperor  caused 
canals  and  sluices  to  be  cut,  to  convey  the  waters, 
which  overflowed  great  part  of  China  under  the 
reign  of  his  predecessor,  down  to  the  sea.  By 
this  means  deep  rivers  arose,  and  the  country  was 


freed  from  the  floods.  He  lived  an  ' 
yean,  and  was  succeeded  by  eleven  dee 
of  his  family,  who  reigned  431  years,  so 
crown  remained  in  this  family  458  yes 
last  of  this  family  was  famous  for  his  un 
strength ;  but  he  very  much  tyrannised 
jects,  and  lived  with  such  a  profusenesa, 
caused  a  lake  to  be  dug  by  two  thouaa 
and  to  be  filled  with  Chinese  beer.  B 
also  to  have  built  a  tower  of  gold  and 
stones  for  one  of  his  mistresses.  He  was 
and  banished  in  tho  fifty-second  year  of! 

Sioo  Sei  Too,  that  is,  King  Too  of  the : 
Sjoo,  (or,  as  the  Chinese  pronounce  it,  K 
of  the  family  of  Ksjam),  came  to  the  crov 
year  before  Synmu  1106,  before  Christ  17' 
then  eighty-seven  years  old.  He  reigned 
years,  and  died  in  the  hundredth  year  of 
During  his  reign  there  was  a  great  fi 
China,  which  lasted  seven  years,  like  thai 
Egyptian  famine  mentioned  in  holy  wi 
was  succeeded  by  twenty-seven  prince 
family,  who  reigned  in  all  631  yean,  so 
empire  remained  in  this  family  for  64 
The  last  emperor  of  this  family  was 
tyrant,  for  which  reason  the  princes  hia 
raised  war  and  rebellion  against  him ;  an* 
reduced  him  to  great  straits,  he  set  fir 
palace,  and  burnt  himself  with  his  fax 
domestics,  leaving  the  empire  to  the  con 

Siu  no  Bu  O,  that  is,  Emperor  Bu  of  til 
of  Siu,  (or  according  to  the  Chinese,  Uu 
tho  family  Sjeu,)  who  came  to  the  en 
yean  before  Synmu,  and  1122  before  Chi 
reigned  seven  yean,  and  was  succeeded  I 
seven  descendants  of  his  family,  in  w 
empire  continued,  according  to  the  « 
histories,  868  years,  that  is,  to  the  yea 
Christ  255,  and  206  years  after  Synmu. 
Soowoo,  and  according  to  tho  Chinese 
ciation  Sjoovam,  the  fourth  emperor 
family,  in  the  twenty-second  year  of  h 
which  was  tho  year  before  Synmu  3ff 
Christ  1027,  upon  the  eighth  day  of  tin 
month,  was  born  in  India  the  great 
prophet  Siaka ;  who  for  his  incoinparal 
tics  was  afterwards  called  Fo,  or  Fotoge, 
"  the  God,"  and  by  the  Chinese,  Sitajun 
"  the  great  and  perfect."  His  doctrine  ' 
spread  by  his  disciples  into  several  part 
East  Indies.  He  died  seventy-nine  year 
the  year  before  Synmu  289,  before  d 
Thus  far  what  I  had  to  observe  concer 
second,  and  doubtful  era,  of  tho  Japanea 


CHAPTER  X. 

OF  THE  WVLERIARTICAL  HKBJEDITAftr  EMI 

IN    GENERAL ;    OF    THKIR    SUCCBKIOW,    BBSIM 
COURT ;  AS  ALSO  OF  THZ  CHBOMOLOQT  OF  TWM  . 

The  third  and  last  epochs  of  the  . 
monarchy,  which  is  that  of  their  Oo  Da 
or  Ecclesiastical  Hereditary  Emperors 
with  the  year  before  Christ  660 ;  being  t! 
teenth  year  of  the  reign  of  the  Chinese 
Kaiwo,  or,  as  the  Chinese  pronounce  it, 
(who  was  the  seventeenth  emperor  of  ti 
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f  Sjea).  From  that  time  to  the  year  of  Christ 
$93,  one  hundred  and  fourteen  Emperors,  all  of 
m  same  family,  sat  suoceesiTely  on  the  throne  of 
man.  They  value  themselves  extremely  upon 
bW  the  eldest  branch  of  the  family  oi  Tenaio 
Hi  Sin,  that  most  sacred  founder  of  the  Japanese 
ition,  and  the  lineal  issue  of  his  first-born  son, 
ad  so  down.  Uncommon  respect,  and  more  than 
nman  veneration,  is,  on  that  account,  paid  them 
if  their  subjects  and  countrymen.  But  before  I 
soceed  to  the  history  of  their  succession,  lives, 
nd  actions,  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  give  some 
preliminary  account  of  their  sacred  persons,  and 
wort;  as  also  of  the  chronology  of  the  empire, 
whereby  the  succession  of  the  emperors  must  be 
calculated. 

And  here  it  must  be  observed,  in  the  first 
flies,  that  the  ecclesiastical  hereditary  monarchs, 
though  they  are  heirs  of  the  throne  and  govern* 
Mat  of  their  divine  predecessors,  yet  they  have 
not  inherited  the  title  of  Mikotto ;  a  title  which 
is  acred  only  to  the  divine  and  half  divine  beings 
of  the  first  and  second  succession.  They  are 
•Had  Mikaddo  (which  is  a  diminutive  of  Mikotto), 
m  dao  Dai,  and  Oo,  and  Kwo  and  Tai,  all 
which  signify  an  emperor,  a  prince,  and  great 
lord.  They  are  likewise  called  Tensin,  that  is, 
*8ou  of  Heaven ;"  and  many  more  titles  of  the 
Kke  nature  have  been  given  them.  In  common 
eoBftnation  they  are  frequently  called  Dairi, 
which  name  properly  denotes  their  whole  court ; 
QS  which  account  also  he  is  sometimes  called 
fintuusama,  that  is,  the  head,  or  Lord  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  Court.  When  he  speaks  of  himself 
hfttsramea  the  title  of  Tain,  and  when  he  signs, 
thrtoflfaro. 

But  to  come  nearer  to  our  purpose.  It  was 
ibout  the  time  mentioned  above,  that  the  Japa- 
&•*,  who  had  been  till  then  without  any  settled 
fam  of  government,  either  monarchical  or  other, 
following  a  course  of  life  not  unlike  that  of  the 
patriarchs,  where  the  several  families  lived  under 
the  command  and  authority  of  their  fathers,  or 
**•  obeyed  to  the  most  prudent  among  them- 
Mfos ;  it  was,  I  say,  about  that  time,  they  agreed 
to  submit  to  the  government  of  one  prince.  It 
■  not  improbable,  but  that  the  Chinese,  who 
cue  over  from  time  to  time  into  Japan,  as  they 
ware  bred  up  themselves  under  a  monarchical 
fovernment,  had  no  small  share  in  persuading 
the  Japanese  to  prefer  the  same.  In  this  posture 
rf  affiurs,  surely  nobody  hod  a  better  claim  to  the 
fcpreme  power  and  authority,  than  a  prince 
fatally  descended  of  the  first-born  issue  of  the 
family  of  Tenaio  Dai  Sin,  who,  by  the  very  law  of 
wimogeniture,  seemed  to  be  naturally  entitled  to 
he  sovereignty  ascribed  to  that  founder  of  their 
ition,  whose  holiness  and  virtues  he  inherited 


Even  to  this  day  the  princes  descended  of  this 
mily,  more  particularly  those  who  ait  on  the 
trone,  are  looked  upon  as  persons  most  holy  in 
omeelves,  and  as  Popes  by  birth.  And,  in  order 
•  preserve  these  advantageous  notions  in  the 
inds  of  their  subjects,  they  are  obliged  to  take 
i  uncommon  care  of  their  sacred  persons, 
igl  to  do  such  things,  which,  examined  accord- 
g  to  the  customs  of  other  nations,  would  be 
ought  ridiculous  and  impertinent.  It  will  not 
»  improper  to  give  a  few  instances  of  it.    He 


thinks  that  it  would  be  very  prejudicial  to  his 
dignity  and  holiness  to  touch  the  ground  with  his 
feet ;  for  thii  reason,  when  he  intends  to  go  any- 
where,  he  must  be  carried  thither  on  men's 
shoulders.  Much  less  will  they  suffer,  that  he 
should  expose  his  sacred  person  to  the  open  air, 
and  the  sun  is  not  thought  worthy  to  shine  on 
his  head.  There  is  such  a  holiness  ascribed  to 
all  the  parts  of  his  body,  that  he  does  not  dare 
to  cut  off  his  hair,  or  his  beard,  or  his  nails. 
However,  lest  he  should  grow  too  dirty,  they 
may  clean  him  in  the  night  when  he  is  asleep  ; 
because,  they  say,  that  what  is  taken  from  his 
body  at  that  time,  hath  been  stolen  from  him, 
and  that  such  a  theft  doth  not  prejudice  his 
holiness  or  dignity.  In  ancient  times,  he  was 
obliged  to  sit  on  the  throne  for  some  hours  every 
morning,  with  the  imperial  crown  on  his  head, 
but  to  sit  altogether  like  a  statue,  without  stirring 
either  hands  or  feet,  head  or  eyes,  nor  indeed 
any  part  of  his  body,  because,  by  this  means,  it 
was  thought  that  he  could  preserve  peace  and 
tranquillity  in  his  empire :  for  if,  unfortunately, 
he  turned  himself  on  one  side  or  the  other,  or  if 
he  looked  a  good  while  towards  any  part  of  his 
dominions,  it  was  apprehended  that  war,  famine, 
fire,  or  some  other  great  misfortune  was  near  at 
hand  to  desolate  the  country.  But  it  having  been 
afterwards  discovered,  that  the  imperial  crown 
was  the  palladium,  which  by  its  mobility  could 
preserve  peace  in  the  empire,  it  was  thought 
expedient  to  deliver  his  imperial  person,  conse- 
crated only  to  idleness  and  pleasures,  from  this 
burthensome  duty,  and  therefore  the  crown  is  at 
present  placed  on  the  throne  for  some  hours 
every  morning.  His  victuals  must  be  dressed 
every  time  in  new  pots,  and  served  at  table  in 
new  dishes :  both  are  very  clean  and  neat,  but 
made  only  of  common  clay;  that  without  any 
considerable  expense  they  may  be  laid  aside,  or 
broken,  after  they  have  served  once.  They  are 
generally  broken,  for  fear  they  should  come  into 
the  hands  of  laymen,  for  they  believe  religiously, 
that  if  any  layman  should  presume  to  eat  his 
food  out  of  these  sacred  dishes,  it  would  swell 
and  inflame  his  mouth  and  throat.  The  like  ill 
effect  is  dreaded  from  the  Dairi  s  sacred  clothes ; 
for  they  believe  that  if  a  layman  should  wear 
them,  without  the  emperor's  express  leave  or 
command,  they  would  occasion  swellings  and 
pains  in  all  parts  of  his  body. 

As  soon  as  by  the  demise  of  a  Mikaddo  the 
throne  becomes  vacant,  he  is  by  the  ministry  of 
this  ecclesiastical  court  put  into  the  deceased's 
place,  whom  they  think  the  nearest  heir,  without 
regard  had  to  age  or  sex.    Hence  it  is,  that  often 
Princes     under     age,     or     young     unmarried 
Princesses  ascend  the  throne,  and  there  are  also 
instances,  that  the   deceased    Emperors  relict 
succeeded  her  husband.     If  there   be  several 
pretenders  to  the  crown,  and  it  doth  not  appear 
plainly  who  it  is  that  hath  the  nearest  title,  the 
difference   is    adjusted   in    an    amicable    way, 
according  to    equity,  and  the  supreme   power 
delivered  successively  to  each  of  them  for  some 
years,  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  kindred 
they  bore  to  the  deceased  Mikaddo.    Sometimes 
the  father  resigns  the  crown  successively  to  one 
or  more   of   his  children,  that  he,    and   their 
mothers,  whilst  yet  alive,  may  have  the  pleasure 
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death  they  deified  him ;  that  in  succeeding  ages 
other  great  men,  who  had  well  deserved  of  their 
country,  either  by  their  prudence  and  wisdom,  or 
by  their  courage  and  heroic  actions,  were  likewise 
related  among  their  Kami,  that  is  among  the 
immortal  spirits  worthy  to  have  divine  honours 
paid  them,  and  that  to  perpetuate  their  memory, 
mias,  or  temples,  were  in  time  erected  to  them. 
(Mia,  properly  speaking,  signifies  the  house  or 
dwelling-place  of  a  living  soul.)    The  respect  due 
to  these  great  men  became  in  process  of  time 
so  universal,  that  ever  since  it  is  thought  to  be 
a  duty  incumbent  on  every  sincere  lover  of  his 
country,  whatever  sect  otherwise  he  adheres  to, 
to  give  public  proofs  of  his  veneration  and  grateful 
remembrance  of  their  virtues  and  signal  services, 
by  visiting  their  temples,  and  bowing  to  their 
images,  either  on  such  days  as  are  more  particu- 
larly consecrated  to  their  memory,  or  on  any 
other  proper  occasion ;  provided  they  be  not  in 
a  state  of  impurity,  and  unfit  to  approach  these 
holy  places.     Thus,  what  woe  at  first  intended  as 
a  simple  act  of  respect  and  gratitude,  turned  by 
degrees  into  adoration  and  worship :  superstition 
at  last  was  carried  so  far,  that  the  Mikaddos,  or 
ecclesiastical  hereditary   emperors,  being  lineal 
descendants  of  these  great  heroes,  and  supposed 
heirs  of  their  excellent  qualities,  are  looked  upon, 
as  soon  as  they  have  taken  possession  of  the 
throne,  as  true  and  living  images  of  their  Kamis 
or  gods ;  as  Kamis  themselves,  possessed  of  such 
an  eminent  degree  of  purity  and  holiness,  that  no 
Gege  (Qege  is  a  vile  name,  which  the  Kuge,  that 
is,  the  members  of  the  emperor's  ecclesiastical 
court,  give  to  their  countrymen  who  are  not  of 
the  same  noble  and  divine  extraction)  dare  pre- 
sume to  appear  in  their  presence:  nay,  what  is 
still  more,  that  all  the  other  Kami*  or  gods  of  the 
country  are  under  an  obligation  to  visit  him  once 
a  year,  and  to   wait  upon  his  sacred  person, 
though  in  an  invisible  manner,  during  the  tenth 
month.     They  are  so  far  persuaded  of  the  truth 
of  this,  that  during  the  said  month,  which  is  by 
them  called  Kaminatsuki,  that  is,  the  month 
without  gods,  no  festival  days  are  celebrated, 
because  the  gods  ore  supposed  not  to  bo  at 
home   in  their  temples,   but  at  court  waiting 
upon  their  Dairi.     This  Japanese  pope  assumes 
also  to  himself  the  solo  j»ower  and  authority 
of  deifying  and  canonising  others,  if  it  appears 
to  him   that  they    deserve    it,    either  by   the 
apparitions  of  their  souls  after  their  death,  or 
by  some  miracles  wrought  by  them.     In  this  case 
the  emperor  confers  an  eminent  title  upon  the 
new  god.  or  saint,  and  orders  a  mis.  or  temple, 
to  be  built  to  his  memory,  which  is  done  either 
at  his  own  expense  or  by  the  charitable  contribu- 
tions of  piouB,  well-di-posod  persons.      If  after- 
wards it  ho  happens  that  those  who  worship  in 
this  temple,  and  more  particularly  devote  them- 
selves to  the  new  god.  prosper  in  their  under- 
takings,  but  much  more  if  some  extraordinary 
miracle  hath  been  wrought  seemingly  by  his  power 
and  assistance,  it  will  encourage  other  people  to 
implore  his  protection,  and  by  this  means  the 
number  of  his  temples    and    worshippers  will 
quickly  increase.     Thus  the  number  of  divinities 
is  augmented  every  age.     Rut    besides  all  the 
illustrious  men  who  from  time  to  time,  for  their 
horoic  actions  or  singular  piety,  have  been  by  the 


spiritual  emperors  related  among  the  (hvmitiei 
of  the  country,  they  have  another  series  of  gods 
of  a  more  ancient  date.    Of  these  two  succession 
are  mentioned.    The  first  is  the  auoosssion  of  the 
Tenain  Sitzi  Dai,  or  seven  exeat  celestial  spirits, 
who  are  said  to  have  existed  in  the  most  ancient 
times  of  the  sun,  Ions;  before  the  existence  of 
men  and  heaven,   and  to   have  inhabited  the 
Japanese   world    (the    only   country,    in  their 
opinion,  then  existing)  many  millions  of  yean. 
The  seventh  and  last  of  these  great    eelestial 
spirits,  whose  name  was  Isanagi,  having  carnally 
known  his  divine  consort  Isanami,  in  imitation  of 
what  he  hod  observed  of  the  bird  Isiatadakki, 
begot  a  second  succession  of  divinities,  inferior, 
indeed,  to  the  first,  but  still  superior  to  all  those 
who  existed  since  their  time.     This  second  suc- 
cession is  from  the  number  of  its  chief  heads, 
called  Dsi  Sin  Go  Dai,  or  the  succession  of  the 
five  terrestrial  divinities,  who  lived  and  governed 
the  country  of  Japan  a  long  but  limited  time.    It 
is  needless  here  to  enlarge  any  further  on  this 
head  ;  a  full  account  of  the  ridiculous  and  fitfro- 
lous  notions  of  the  Japanese  with  regard  to  these 
two  successions  of  divinities,  having  been  already 
given.     I  will  only  add  that  the  history  of  the 
second  succession  is  full  of  strange  and  uncom- 
mon   adventures,   knight-errantries,  defeats  of 
giants,  dragons,  and  other  monsters,  which  then 
desolated  the  country,  to  the  great  terror  of  its 
semi-divine  inhabitants.    Many  cities  and  villages 
in  the  empire  have  borrowed  their  names  from 
some  such  memorable  action  which  happened  in 
the  neighbourhood.    They  still  preserve  in  some 
of  their  temples  swords,  arms,  and  other  warlike 
instruments,  which  they  look  upon  as  remains  of 
that  ancient  time,  and  believe  to  be  the  Tsxy 
same  which  in  tho  hands  of  these  semi-divine 
heroes  proved  so  destructive  and  fatal  to  the 
disturbers  of  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  the 
couutry.      Uncommon  respect  is  paid  by  the 
adherents  of  the  Sintos  religion  to  these  sacred 
relics,  which  are  by  some  still  believed  to  be 
animated  by  the  souls  of  their  former  possessors. 
In  short,  the  whole  system  of  the  Sintos  divinity 
is  such  a  lame,  ridiculous  contexture  of  monstrous 
inconceivable  fables,  that  even  those  who  have 
made  it  their  business  to  study  it  are  ashamed 
to  own  and  to  reveal  all  those  impertinences  to 
their  own  adherents,  much  less  to  the  Budsdoifts 
and    the  adherents  of   other    religions.     And 
perhaps  it  would  not  have  stood  its  ground  so 
long,  had  it  not  been  for  its  close  connection 
with  the  civil  customs,  in  the  observation  of 
which  this  nation  is  exceedingly  nice  and  scrupu- 
lous.     The  temples  of  the  Sintoists    are  not 
attended  by  priests   and  ecclesiastical  persons! 
but  by  laymen,  who  aro  generally  speaking  en- 
tirely ignorant  of  the  grounds  and  reasons  of  tha 
religion  they  profess,  and  wholly  unacquainted 
with  tho  history  of  the  gods  whom  they  worship. 
Some  few,  however,  there  are  among  the  Sintosju, 
or  adherents  of  the  Sintos  religion,  chiefly  of  tht 
order  of  the  Uauuaia,  who  will  now  and  then 
make  a  sermon  to  the  people,  and  be  at  somf 
pains  in  instructing  young  children.    During  my 
stay  in  Japan  one  of  these  ConusU  came  front 
Miiico  to  preach  at  the  temple  of  Tensi,  and 
afterwards  at  that  of  Suwa.    He  made  a  sermon 
every  day,  in  order  to  explain  the  law  or  coo* 
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mandment    Nacottominotarrai,    or    Nocottami- 
barrai ;  but  hit  sermons  at  best  were  ill-disposed, 
confused  compositions  of  romantic  and  ridiculous 
stories  of  their  sods  and  spirits.    They  will  teach 
their  system  of  divinity  to  others  for  a  proper 
consideration,  and  under  an  obligation  of  secrecy ; 
particularly  when  they  come  to  the  last  article, 
which  relates  to  the  beginning  of  all  things,  they 
take  special  care  not  to  reveal  the  same  to  their 
disciples  till  he  hath  obliged  himself  with  an 
oath  signed  with  his  hand  and  seal  not  to  profane 
such  sacred  and  sublime  mysteries  by  discover- 
ing them  to  the  ignorant  and  incredulous  laity. 
The  original  text  of  this  mysterious  doctrine  is 
contained  in  the  following  words  taken  out  of  a 
book  which  they  call    Odaiki:    "Kai    fakuno 
iksime  Dtjusio  Fuso  Tatojaba  Jujono  sui  soni 
ukungm  Gotosi  Tentsgno  uteyni  Itsi  butsu  wo 
aeoeu  Katats  Igeno  gotosi  fenquas  ste  sin  to  nar 
Irani  toko  datsno  Hikotto  to  goos ; "  that  is : 
*■  In  the  beginning  of  the  opening  of  all  things, 
a  chaos  floated,  as  fishes  swim  in  the  water  for 
pleasure.    Out  of  this  chaos  arose  a  thing  like  a 
prickle,  moveable  and  transformable ;   this  thins 
lecame  a  soul  or  spirit,  and  this  spirit  is  called 
XunHokodatsno  Hikotto." 
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Thi  Sinsju,  that  is,  the  adherents  of  the  Sintos 
religion,  call  their  temples  or  churches  mia, 
which  word,  as  I  have  observed,  signifies  dwelling- 
places  of  immortal  souls.  They  come  nearest 
to  the  fana  of  the  ancient  Romans,  as  they  are, 
generally  speaking,  so  many  lasting  monuments 
erected  to  the  memory  of  great  men.  They  call 
them  also  jasijro,  and  sia,  or  sinsja,  which  last 
takes  in  the  whole  court  of  the  mia,  with  all 
other  buildings  and  dependencies  belonging  to 
the  same.  The  gods  who  are  the  subject  of  their 
worship  they  call  Sin  and  Kami,  which  signifies 
souls  or  spirits.  Sometimes  also  they  honour 
them  with  the  epithet  of  Miosin,  sublime,  illus- 
trious, holy;  and  Qongen,  just,  severe,  jealous. 
The  adherents  of  other  religions  call  the  convents 
of  their  religious  men,  and  the  places  of  their 
worship,  sisia  tira,  that  is,  temples,  and  the  gods 
themselves  which  they  adore,  Fotoge.  All  other 
foreign  idols,  the  worship  of  whom  was  brought 
into  Japan  from  beyond  sea,  are  comprehended 
under  one  general  name  of  Bosatz,  or  Budz.  The 
mias,  as  indeed  all  convents  and  religious  houses 
in  general,  as  well  of  this  as  of  their  other 
sects,  are  seated  in  the  pleasantest  parts  of  the 
country,  on  the  best  spots  of  ground,  and  com- 
monly within  or  near  great  cities,  towns,  villages, 
and  other  inhabited  places.  I  will  confine  my- 
self in  this  chapter  only  to  the  mias  of  the  Sin- 
toists.  A  broad  and  spacious  walk,  planted  with 
rows  of  fine  cypress  trees,  which  grow  in  the 
country,  and  are  a  tall,  fine  tree,  leads  straight 
to  the  mia,  or  else  to  the  temple-court,  on  which 
there  are  sometimes  several  mias  standing 
together,  and  in  this  ease  the  walk  aforesaid  leads 
directly  to  that  which  is  reckoned  the  chief 
The  mias  are,   generally  speaking,  seated  in  a 


j  pleasant  wood,  or  in  the  ascent  of  a  fine  green 
hill,  and  have  neat  stone  staircases  leading  up  to 
them.  Next  to  the  highway,  at  the  entry  of  the 
walk^  which  leads  to  the  temple,  stands,  for  dis- 
tinction's sake  from  common  roads,  a  particular 
fashioned  gate,  called  torij,  and  built  either  of 
stone  or  wood.  The  structure  of  these  gates  is 
but  very  mean  and  simple,  they  consisting  of 
two  perpendicular  posts  or  pillars,  with  two 
beams  laid  across,  the  uppermost  of  which  is, 
for  ornament's  sake,  depressed  in  the  middle, 
the  two  extremities  standing  upwards.  Between 
the  two  cross-beams  is  placed  a  square  table, 
commonly  of  stone,  whereon  is  engraved  the 
name  of  the  god  to  whom  the  mia  is  con- 
secrated, in  golden  characters.  Sometimes 
such  another  gate  stands  before  the  mia 
itself,  or  before  the  temple-court,  if  there  be 
several  mias  built  together  in  one  court.  Not 
far  from  the  mia  is  a  bason,  commonly  of 
stone,  and  full  of  water  for  those  who  go  to 
worship  to  wash  themselves.  Close  to  the  mia 
stands  a  great  wooden  alms-chest.  The  mia 
itself  is  neither  a  splendid  nor  a  magnificent 
building,  but  very  mean  and  simple,  commonly 
quadrangular,  and  built  of  wood,  the  beams  being 
strong  and  neat  It  seldom  exceeds  twice  or 
thrice  a  man's  height,  and  two  or  three  fathoms 
in  breadth.  It  is  raised  about  a  yard  or  upwards, 
from  the  ground,  being  supported  by  short 
wooden  posts.  There  is  a  small  walk,  or  gallery, 
to  go  round  it,  and  a  few  steps  lead  up  to  this 
walk.  The  frontispiece  of  the  mia  is  as  simple  as 
the  rest,  consisting  only  of  one  or  two  grated 
windows,  for  those  that  come  to  worship  to  look 
through,  and  to  bow  towards  the  chief  place 
within.  It  is  shut  at  all  times,  and  often  without 
anybody  to  take  care  of  it  Other  mias  are 
somewhat  larger,  sometimes  with  an  antechamber, 
and  two  side-rooms,  wherein  the  keepers  of  the 
mia  sit,  in  honour  of  the  Kami,  richly  clad  in 
their  fine  ecclesiastical  gowns.  All  these  several 
rooms  have  grated  windows  and  doors,  and  the 
floor  is  covered  with  curious  mats.  Generally 
speaking,  three  sides  of  the  temple  are  shut  with 
deal-boards,  there  being  no  opening  left  but  in 
the  front  The  roof  is  covered  with  tiles  of  stone, 
or  shavings  of  wood,  and  jets  out  on  all  sides  to 
a  considerable  distance,  to  cover  the  walk,  which 
goes  round  the  temple.  It  differs  from  other 
buildings  by  its  being  curiously  bent  *nd  com- 
posed of  several  layers  of  fine  wooden  beams, 
which  jetting  out  underneath  make  it  look  very 
singular.  At  the  top  of  the  roof  there  is  some- 
times a  strong  wooden  beam,  bigger  than  the  rat, 
laid  lengthways,  at  the  extremities  of  which  two 
other  beams  stand  up,  crossing  each  other;, 
sometimes  a  third  one  is  laid  athwart  behind 
them.  This  structure  is  in  imitation  as  well  as 
in  memory  of  the  first  Isje  temple,  which  though 
simple,  was  yet  very  ingeniously  and  almost 
inimitably  contrived,  so  that  the  weight  and 
connection  of  these  several  beams  was  to  keep 
the  whole  building  standing.  Over  the  temple- 
door  hangs  sometimes  a  wide  flat  bell,  and  a 
strong,  lonp,  knotted  rope,  wherewith  those  that 
come  to  worship,  strike  the  bell,  as  it  were,  to 
give  notice  to  the  gods  of  their  presence.  This 
custom,  however,  is  not  very  ancient,  nor  did  it 
originally  belong  to  tho  Sintos  religion,  for  it  was 
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borrowed  from  the  Budsdo  or  foreign  idol- 
worship.  'Within  the  temple  is  hong  up  white 
paper,  cut  into  small  bits,  the  intent  of  which  is 
to  make  people  sensible  of  the  purity  of  the 
place.  Sometimes  a  large  looking-glass  is  placed 
in  the  middle,  for  the  worshippers  to  behold 
themselves*,  and  withal  to  consider,  that  as 
distinctly  as  the  spots  of  their  face  appear  in  the 
looking-glass,  so  conspicuous  are  the  secret  spots 
and  frauds  of  their  hearts  in  the  eyes  of  the 
immortal  gods.  These  temples  are  very  often 
without  any  idols,  or  images  of  the  Kami  to 
whom  they  are  consecrated.  Nor  indeed  do  they 
keep  any  images  at  all  in  their  temples,  unless 
they  deserve  it  on  a  particular  account,  either  for 
the  reputation  and  holiness  of  the  carver,  or 
because  of  some  extraordinary  miracles  wrought 
by  them.  In  this  case  u  particular  box  is 
contrived  at  the  chief  and  upper  end  of  the 
temple,  opposite  to  its  grated  front,  and  it  is 
called  fongu,  which  is  as  much  as  to  say,  the 
real,  true  temple.  In  this  box,  which  the 
worshippers  bow  to,  the  idol  is  locked  up,  and 
never  token  out,  but  upon  the  great  festival  day 
of  the  Komi  whom  it  represents,  which  is 
celebrated  but  once  in  a  hundred  years.  In  the 
saxno  shrine  are  likewise  locked  up  what  relics 
they  have  of  the  bones,  habits,  swordn,  or  handy- 
works  of  the  same  god.  The  chief  mia  of  every 
place  hath  one  or  more  mikosi,  as  they  call  them, 
|  belonging  to  it,  being  square,  or  six,  or  eight 
cornered  sacella,  or  smaller  temples,  curiously 
lacquered,  adorned  without  with  gilt  cornices, 
within  with  looking-glasses,  cut  white  paper,  and 
other  ornaments,  and  hanging  on  two  poles  in 
order  to  be  carried  about  upon  proper  occasions, 
which  is  dono  with  great  pomp  and  solemnity, 
when  upon  the  Jennitz,  that  is,  the  chief  festival 
day  of  tho  god,  to  whom  tho  mia  itself  is 
consecrated,  the  Canusi,  or  officers  of  tho  temple, 
celebrate  the  Matsuri,  of  which  more  in  another 
place.  Sometimes  the  idol  of  the  Komi,  to  whom 
the  mia  is  dedicated,  or  such  of  His  relics  as  aro 
there  kept,  are  carried  about  in  these  xnikosis 
upon  the  same  solemn  occasion.  The  chief  of 
tho  Canusin  takes  them  out  of  the  shrine  of  tho 
temple,  where  they  are  kept  in  curious  white 
boxes,  carries  them  upon  hi*  back  to  the  mikosi, 
and  placeB  them  backwards  into  the  same,  tho 
people  in  the  meantime  retiring  out  of  the  way, 
as  being  too  impure  and  unworthy  a  race  to 
behold  these  sacred  things.  The  outside  of  the 
mia,  or  the  ante-chamber,  and  other  rooms  built 
close  to  it,  are  commonly  hung  with  divers 
ornaments,  scimiters  curiously  carved,  models  of 
ships,  images  of  different  sorts,  or  other  uncommon 
curiosities,  affording  an  agreeable  amusement  for 
the  idle  spectators,  who  come  to  view  and  to 
worship  in  theso  temples  upon  their  holidays. 
These  several  ornaments  are  called  jemma,  and 
are  generally  speaking  free  gifts  to  .the  temple, 
given  by  the  adherents  01  this  religion,  pursuant 
to  vows,  which  they  mode,  either  for  themselves, 
or  for  their  relations  and  friends,  when  taken  ill 
of  some  violent  sickness,  or  labouring  under 
some  other  misfortunes,  and  which  they  afterwards 
very  scrupulously  put  in  execution,  both  to  show 
the  power  of  the  gods,  whose  assistance  they 
implored,  and  their  own  deep  sense  of  gratitude 
for  the  blessings  received  from  them.    The  same 


custom  is  likewise  observed  by  the  adherents  of 
the  Boeatz,  or  Budsdo  religion.  These  miss,  or 
Sintos  temples  are  not  attended  by  spiritual 
persona,  but  by  secular  married  men,  who  in 
called  Negi,  and  Canusi,  and  fti**""^  and  ire 
maintained,  either  by  the  legacies  left  by  the 
founder  of  the  mia,  or  by  the  subsidies  granted 
thorn  by  the  Mikaddo,  or  by  the  charitable 
contributions  of  pious  well-disposed  persons,  who 
come  to  worship  there.  Mikaddo,  according  to 
the  literal  sense  of  the  word,  signifies  the  Sublime 
Porte,  Mi  being  the  same  with  on,  goo,  oo,  gio, 
high,  mighty,  illustrious,  supreme,  Bublime,  and 
kado,  signifying  a  port,  gate,  or  door.  Thaw 
Canusis,  or  Becular  priests,  when  they  go  abroad, 
are  for  distinction's  sake,  clad  in  large  gowns, 
commonly  white,  sometimes  yellow,  sometimes  of 
other  colours,  made  much  after  the  fashion  of  the 
Mikaddo's  court.  However,  they  wear  their 
common  secular  dress  under  these  gowns.  They 
shave  their  beards,  but  let  their  hair  grow. 
They  wear  a  stiff,  oblong,  lackered  cap,  in  shape 
not  unlike  a  ship,  standing  out  over  their  fore- 
head, and  tied  under  their  chins  with  twisted 
silk  strings,  from  which  hang  down  fringed  knots, 
which  are  longer  or  shorter,  according  to  the 
office  or  quality  of  tho  person  that  wears  them, 
who  is  not  obliged  to  bow  down  lower  to  persona 
of  a  superior  rank,  but  to  make  the  ends  of  these 
knots  touch  tho  floor.  Their  superiors  have  their 
hair  twisted  up  under  a  black  gauze,  or  crape,  in 
a  very  particular  manner,  and  they  have  their 
ears  covered  by  a  particular  sort  of  a  lap,  about 
a  span  and  a  half  long,  and  two  or  three  inches 
broad,  standing  out  by  their  cheeks,  or  hanging 
down,  more  or  less  according  to  the  dignities  or 
honourable  titles  conferred  upon  them  by  the 
Mikaddo.  In  spiritual  affairs,  they  aro  under 
the  absolute  jurisdiction  of  tho  Mikaddo ;  but  in 
temporalities,  they,  and  all  other  ecclesiastical 
persons  in  the  empire,  stand  under  the  command 
of  two  Dsi  Sin  Bugios,  as  they  call  them,  or 
imperial  temple-judges,  appointed  by  the  Secular 
Monarch.  They  are  haughty  and  proud  beyond 
expression,  fancying  themselves  to  be  of  a  far 
better  make  and  nobler  extraction  than  other 
people.  When  they  appear  in  a  secular  dress, 
they  wear  two  scimitars,  after  the  fashion  of  the 
noblemen.  Though  secular  persons  themselves, 
yet  they  think  it  their  duty,  and  becoming  their 
station,  to  abstain  religiously  from  all  communi- 
cation and  intimacy  with  tho  common  people. 
Nay,  some  carry  their  scrupulous  conceits  about 
their  own  purity  and  holiness  so  far,  that  they 
avoid  conversing,  for  fear  of  injuring  tho  same, 
even  with  other  religious  persons,  who  are  not  of 
tho  same  sect.  As  to  this  conduct,  however, 
I  must  own,  that  something  may  be  said  on  their 
behalf,  for  as  much  as  this  their  uncommon 
carriage,  and  roligious  abstinence  from  all  sort  of 
communication  with  other  people,  seems  to  be 
the  best  means  to  conceal  their  gross  ignorance, 
and  the  enormity  and  inconsistency  of  their  system 
of  divinity,  which  could  not  but  be  very  much 
ridiculed,  if  in  conversation  the  discourse  should 
happen  to  fall  upon  religious  affairs.  For  the 
whole  Sintos  religion  is  so  mean  and  simple,  that 
besides  a  heap  of  fabulous  and  romantic  stones  of 
their  gods,  demi-gods  and  heroes,  mcotuistsnt 
with  reason  and  common-sense,  their  divines  have 
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nothing;  neither  in  their  sacred  books,  nor  by 
tradition,  wherewithal  to  satisfy  the  inquiries  of 
anions  persons,  about  the  nature  and  essence  of 
iheir  gods,  about  their  power  and  government, 
ibout  the  future  state  of  our  soul,  and  such  other 
■eacntial  points,  whereof  other  heathen  systems 
if  divinity  are  not  altogether  silent  For  this 
eason  it  was,  that  when  the  foreign  pagan 
fodsdo  religion  came  to  be  introduced  in  Japan, 
fc  spread  not  only  quickly,  and  with  surprising  suc- 
css,  but  soon  occasioned  a  difference  and  schism 
men  between  those,  who  remained  constant  and 
atthful  to  the  religion  of  their  ancestors,  by 
jiving  birth  to  two  sects,  into  which  the  Sintoists 
ire  now  divided.  The  first  of  these  sects  is 
ailed  Juitz.  The  orthodox  adherents  of  this, 
ontinued  so  firm  and  constant  in  the  religion  and 
asstoms  of  their  ancestors,  that  they  would  not 
rield  in  any  the  least  point,  how  insignificant 
oever ;  but  they  are  so  very  inconsiderable  in 
tumber,  that  the  Canusis,  or  priests,  themselves 
nake  up  the  best  part  The  other  sect  is  that  of 
he  Riobus ;  these  are  a  sort  of  syncretists,  who 
or  their  own  satisfaction,  and  for  the  sake  of  a 
nore  extensive  knowledge  in  religious  matters, 
wrticularly  with  regard  to  the  future  state  of 
►ur  souls,  endeavoured  to  reconcile,  if  possible, 
he  foreign  pagan  religion,  with  that  of  their 
mceetors.  In  order  to  this  they,  suppose,  that 
he  soul  of  Amida,  whom  the  Budsdoists  adore 
s  their  Saviour,  dwelt  by  transmigration  in  the 
peatest  of  their  gods  Ten  Sio  Dai  Sin,  tho 
flsenoe,  as  they  call  him  of  light  and  sun.  Most 
Sintoists  confess  themselves  to  this  sect.  Even 
he  Dairi,  or  the  Ecclesiastical  Hereditary 
Smperor's  whole  court,  perhaps  sensible  enough 
►f  the  falsity  and  inconsistency  of  the  religion 
rhich  they  profess,  and  convinced  how  poor 
nd  weak  their  arguments  are,  whereby  tbey 
adeavour  to  support  the  almost  divine  majesty 
ind  holiness  which  their  master  arrogates  to 
iimsel£  seem  to  incline  to  this  syncretism.  Nay 
Jjey  have  shown  not  long  ago,  that  they  are  no 
peat  enemies  even  to  the  foreign  pagan 
rorship,  for  they  conferred  the  arch -bishopric 
nd  the  two  bishoprics,  of  the  Ikosiu,  the 
idlest  and  most  numerous  sect  of  the 
budsdoists,  upon  Princes  of  the  imperial  blood. 
Phe  Secular  Monarch  professes  the  religion  of  his 
orefathers,  and  pays  his  respect  and  duty  once 
ryear  to  the  Mikaddo,  though  at  present  not  in 
tenon,  as  was  done  formerly,  but  by  a  solemn 
mbaeoy  and  rich  presents.  He  visits  in  person 
he  tombs  of  his  imperial  predecessors,  and 
requests  also  the  chief  temples,  and  religious 
Louses,  where  they  are  worshipped.  When  I  was 
a  Japan,  two  stately  temples  were  built  by 
rder  of  the  Secular  Monarch  in  honour  of  the 
Siinese  philosopher  Koosjuu,  or  as  we  call  him 
tanfutms,  whose  philosophy  they  believe,  was 
ommunicated  to  him  immediately  from  Heaven, 
rhieh  same  opinion  the  Greeks  formerly  had  of  the 
iiilosopby  of  Socrates.  One  thing  remains  worthy 
t  observation,  which  is,  that  many  and  perhaps 
be  greatest  part  of  those,  who  in  their  life-time 
onstantly  professed  the  Sintos  religion,  and  even 
ome  of  the  Siutosju,  or  moralists,  recommend 
heir  souls  on  their  death-bed  to  the  care  of  the 
tudado  clergy , desjring  that  the  namanda  might  be 
nog  for  them,  and  their  bodies  burned  and  buried 


after  the  manner  of  the  Budsdoists.  The 
adherents  of  the  Sintos  religion  do  not  believe  the 
Pythagorean  doctrine  of  the  transmigration  of 
souls,  although  almost  universally  received  by  the 
eastern  nations.  However,  they  abstain  from 
killing  and  eating  of  those  beasts  which  are 
serviceable  to  mankind,  thinking  it  an  act  of 
cruelty  and  ungratefulness.  They  believe  that  the 
souls,  after  their  departure  from  the  bodies, 
transmigrate  to  a  place  of  happiness,  seated  just 
beneath  the  thirty-three  heavens,  and  dwelling- 
places  of  their  gods,  which,  on  this  account,  they 
call  Takamanofarra,  which  signifies,  "  high  and 
Bubcelestial  fields ;"  that  the  souls  of  those  who 
have  led  a  good  life  in  this  world  are  admitted 
without  delay,  but  that  the  souls  of  the  bad  and 
impious  are  denied  entrance  and  condemned  to 
err,  without  a  time  sufficient  to  expiate  their 
crimes.  This  is  all  they  know  of  a  future  state 
of  bliss.  But  besides  these  Elysian  fields,  these 
stations  of  happiness,  they  admit  no  hell,  no 
places  of  torment,  no  Cimmerian  darkness,  no 
unfortunate  state  attending  our  souls  in  a  world 
to  come.  Nor  do  they  know  of  any  other  devil, 
but  that  which  they  suppose  to  animate  the  fox ; 
a  very  mischievous  animal  in  this  country,  and 
so  much  dreaded,  that  some  are  of  opinion 
that  the  impious  after  their  death  are  transformed 
into  foxes ;  which  their  priests  call  Ma,  that  is, 
evil  spirits. 

Tho  chief  points  of  the  Sintos  roligion  (and 
those,  the  observation  whereof  its  adherents 
believe,  makes  them  agreeable  to  the  gods,  and 
worthy  to  obtain  from  their  divine  mercy  an 
immediate  admission  into  the  stations  of 
happiness  after  their  death,  or,  what  is  more 
commonly  aimed  at,  a  train  of  temporal  blessings 
in  this  life,)  are, — 1.  The  inward  purity  of  the 
heart  2.  A  religious  abstinence  from  whatever 
makes  a  man  impure.  3.  A  diligent  observation 
of  the  solemn  festival  and  holy  days.  4.  Pilgrim- 
ages to  the  holy  places  at  Isje.  Of  these,  to 
which  by  some  very  religious  people  is  added 
5.  Chastising  and  mortifying  their  bodies ;  I  pro- 
ceed now  to  treat  severally. 

To  begin,  therefore,  with  the  inward  purity  of 
the  heart,  the  same  consists  in  doing,  or  omitting 
those  things  which  they  are  ordered  to  do,  or  to 
avoid;  either  by  the  law  of  nature,  and  the 
dictates  of  reason,  or  the  more  immediate  and 
special  command  of  civil  magistrates.  The  law  of 
external  purity,  of  which  more  hereafter,  is  the 
only  one,  the  observation  of  which  is  more 
strictly  recommended  to  the  followers  of  this 
religion.  They  have  no  other  laws  given  them, 
either  by  divine  or  ecclesiastical  authority,  to 
direct  and  to  regulate  them  in  their  outward 
behaviour.  Hence,  it  would  be  but  natural  to 
think,  that  they  should  abandon  themselves  to  all 
manner  of  voluptuousness  and  sinful  pleasures, 
and  allow  themselves  without  restraint,  whatever 
can  gratify  their  wishes  and  desires,  as  being  free 
from  fear  of  acting  contrary  to  the  will  of  the 
gods,  and  little  apprehensive  of  the  effects  of 
their  anger  and  displeasure.  And  this,  perhaps, 
would  be  the  miserable  case  of  a  nation  in 
this  condition,  were  it  not  for  a  more  powerful 
ruler  within  their  hearts,  natural  reason,  which 
here  exerts  itself  with  full  force,  and  is  of 
itself  capable  enough  to  restrain  from  indulging 
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their  vices,  and  to  win  over  to  the  dominion 
of  virtue,  all  those  that  will  but  hearken  to 
its  dictates.  But  besides,  the  civil  magistrates 
have  taken  sufficient  care  to  supply  what  is 
wanting  on  this  head;  for,  by  their  authority, 
there  are  very  severe  laws  now  in  force  against  all 
sorte  of  crimes  and  misdemeanors.  And  certainly 
the  Japanese  nation,  considered  in  the  main, 
makes  it  evident,  that  the  dictates  of  natural 
reason,  and  the  laws  of  civil  magistrates,  are 
sure  guides  enough  to  all  those  that  will  lead 
a  good  and  virtuous  life,  and  preserve  their  hearts 
in  a  state  of  purity. 

But  as  to  the  external  purity,  the  observance 
whereof,  though  less  material  in  itself,  hath  yet 
been  more  strictly  commanded,  it  consists  in 
abstaining  from  blood ;  from  eating  of  flesh,  and 
from  dead  bodies.  Those  who  have  rendered 
themselves  impure  by  any  of  theae  things,  are 
thereby  disabled  from  going  to  the  temples; 
from  visiting  holy  places,  and  in  general  from  ap- 
pearing in  presence  of  the  gods.  Whoever  is  stained 
with  his  own,  or  other  blood,  is  fusio  for  seven 
days,  that  is,  impure  and  unfit  to  approach  holy 
places.  If,  in  building  a  mia  or  temple,  one  of 
the  workmen  should  happen  to  be  hurt,  so  as  to 
bleed  in  any  part  of  his  body,  it  is  reckoned  a 
very  great  misfortune,  and  such  a  one  as  makes 
ltim  altogether  incapable  to  work  for  the  future 
on  that  sacred  building.  If  the  same  accident 
should  happen  in  building  or  repairing  any  of  j 
tho  temples  of  Tensio  Dai  Sin  at  Isje,  the  misfor-  , 
tunc  doth  not  affect  the  workman  alone,  but  the 
temple  itself  must  be  pulled  down  and  rebuilt 
anew.  No  woman  may  come  to  tho  templo 
whilst  she  hath  her  monthly  terms.  It  is  commonly 
believed  that,  in  their  holy  pilgrimages  to  Isje, 
the  monthly  terms  do  for  that  time  entirely  cease, 
which,  if  true,  must  bo  owing  either  to  the  fatigues 
of  a  long  and  tedious  journey,  or  to  their  taking 
great  pains  to  conceal  it.  for  fear  their  labour  and 
expenses  should  thereby  become  useless.  Who- 
ever eats  the  flesh  of  any  fourfooted  beast,  deer 
only  excepted,  is  fusio  for  thirty  days.  On  the 
contrary,  whoever  eats  a  fowl,  wild  or  tamo, 
water-fowls,  pheasants,  and  cranes  excepted,  is 
fusio  but  a  Japanese  hour,  which  is  equal  to  two 
of  ours.  Whoever  kills  a  beast,  or  is  present  at 
an  execution,  or  attends  a  dying  person,  or  comes 
into  a  hou*e  where  a  dead  body  lies,  is  fusio 
that  day.  But  of  all  the  things  which  make  them 
impure,  none  is  reckoned  so  very  contagious  as 
the  death  of  parents  and  near  relations.  The  ; 
nearer  they  are  related  to  the  dead  person,  so 
much  the  greater  the  impurity  is.  All  ceremonies 
which  are  to  bo  observed  ou  this  occasion,  the 
time  of  mourning,  and  the  like,  are  determined 
by  this  rulo.  By  not  observing  theso  precepts, 
people  make  themselves  guilty  of  external  im- 
purity, which  is  detested  by  the  gods,  and 
become  unfit  to  approach  their  temples,  Over- 
scrupulous peoplo,  who  would  be  looked  upon  as 
great  saints,  strain  things  still  further,  and  fancy 
that  even  the  impurities  of  others  will  affect 
them  in  three  different  ways,  viz,  by  the  eye*, 
which  see  impure  things ;  by  the  month,  which 
•peaks  of  them;  and  by  the  ears,  which  hear 
them.  These  three  ways  to  sin  and  impurity 
are  represented  by  the  emblem  of  three  monkeys 
sitting  at  the  feet  of  Dsijso,  and  shutting,  with 


their  fore  feet,  one  both  his  eyas,  the  other  hh 
mouth,  the  third  his  ears.  This  emblem  it  to  be 
seen  in  most  temples  of  the  Budadoiata,  of 
whom  it  hath  been  borrowed.  We  found  it 
also  in  several  places  upon  the  highway.  An 
acquaintance  of  mine  at  Nagasaki  was  so  exceed- 
ingly nice  and  scrupulous  on  this  heed  that, 
when  he  received  but  a  visit  of  one  whom  he 
had  reason  to  suspect  of  being  a  fusio,  ha 
caused  his  house  to  be  washed  and  cleaned  with 
water  and  salt  from  top  to  bottom,  end  yet,  all 
this  superstitious  care  notwithstanding,  the  wiser 
of  his  countrymen  looked  upon  him  as  a  down- 
right hypocrite. 


CHAPTER  XIIL 


postcyats  nan 


or  the  since  axes,  that  is,  mm 
▲xd  holidays;  and  the  ni.taBiTiojf 


Tbi  celebration  of  solemn  festivals  and  holidays, 
whicu  is  the  third  essential  point  of  the  Sintoi 
religion,  consists  in  what  they  call  Majiru;  that 
i*,  in  going  to  the  mias  and  temples  of  the  gods 
and  deceased  great  men.     This  may  be  done  at 
any  time,  but  ought  not  to  be  neglected  on  those 
days  which  are  particularly  consecrated  to  their 
worship,    unless  the  faithful  be  in   a  state  ofT 
impurity,  and  not  duly  qualified  to  appear  in  the* 
presence  of  the  immortal  gods,  who  detest  all 
uncleanneas.     Scrupulous  adorers  carry  things 
still  further,  and  think  it  unbecoming  to  appear 
in    the  presence  of  the  gods  even   when   the) 
thoughts  or  memory  of  their  misfortunes  possess 
their  mind.    For,  as  these  immortal  beings  dwell 
in  an  uninterrupted  state  of  bliss  and  happiness, 
such  objects,  it  is  thought,  would   be  offensive 
and  unpleasing  to  them,  as  the   addresses  and  j 
supplications  of  people  whose  hearts,  the  very 
inmost  of  which  is  laid  open  to  their  penetrate*;  . 
xight,  labour  under  dot  p  sorrow  and  affliction-  ; 
They  perform  their  devotions  at  the  temples  is  j 
the  following  manner :   tho  worshippers  hariaf 
first  washed  and  cleaned  themselves,  put  on  th« 
very  best  clothes  they  have,  with  a  kamisijiio,* 
they  call  it,  or  a  garment  of  ceremony,  every  ooe  j 
according  to  his  ability.    Thus  clad,  they  walk  j 
with  a  composed  and  grave  countenance  to  tbi  j 
temple  court,  and,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  bean  > 
of  water,  there  to  wash  their  hands,  if  nesdftal 
for  which  purpose  a  pail  is  hung  by  the  aide  of 
it ;  th^n,  casting  down  their  eyes,  they  move  on, 
with  great  reveronce  and  submission,  towards  tb* 
mia  itself;    and   having  got  up    the    few  step 
which  lead  to  the  walk  round  the  temple,  aid 
are  placed  opposite  to  the  grated  windows  of  the 
mia,  and  the  looking-glass  within,  they  fail  doff> 
upon  their  kuees,  bow  their  head   quite  to  tbi 
ground,  slowly  and   with  great  humility;  to* 
lift  it  up  again,  still  kneeling  and  turning  the*  . 
eyes  toward^   the  -looking-glass,  make  a  short  ; 
prayer,  wherein  they  expose  to  the  gobs  their  , 
desires  and  necessities,  or  say  a  ♦•^hti,>h«,'>  nv*  ; 
kami  jodomari,  and  then  throw  some  pu^ss,  o? 
small  pieces  of  money,  by  way  of  an  offering  t* 
the  gods  and  charity  to  the  priests,  either  throw 
the  grates  upon  the  floor  of  the  mia,  or  into  tot  , 
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>x  which  stands  close  by  :  all  this  being 
hey  strike  the  bell  thrice,  which  is  hung 
r  the  door  of  the  mia,  for  the  diversion 

gods,  whom  they  believe  to  be  highly 
<ed  with  the  sound  of  musical  instru- 
;  and  so  retire  to  divert  themselves  the 
ing  part  of  the  day  with  walking,  exercises, 
or  drinking,  and  treating  one  another  in 
7  beet  manner  they  can.  This  plain  and 
act  of  devotion,  which  may  be  repeated  at 
ie»  even  when  they  are  not  clad  in  their 
rthes,  is  on  the  solemn  festivals  performed 
the  Sintos  worshippers,  at  the  temples  of 

more  gods,  whom  they  more  peculiarly 
i  in,  either  for  being  the  patrons  of  the 
ion  they  follow,  or  because  otherwise  they 
in  their  power  to  assist  and  to  forward 
n  their  nrivate  undertakings.  They  have 
;tled  rites  and  church  ceremonies;  no 
nor  any  stated  fqrms  of  prayers.    Every 

at  liberty  to  set   forth  his    necessities 

gods  in  what  words,  and  after  what 
r  he  pleases.  Nay,  there  are  among  them 
hink  it  needless  to  do  it  in  any  at  all, 
a  supposition  that  the  very  inmost  of 
learts,  all  their  thoughts,  wishes,  and 
,  are  as  fully  known  to  the  immortal 
as  their  faces  are  distinctly  seen  in  the 
p-glass.  Nor  is  it  in  the  least  requisite 
>y  any  particular   mortification  of  their 

or  other  act  of  devotion,  they  should 
9  themselves  worthily  to  celebrate  their 
I  days,  ordinary  or  extraordinary,  or  the 
r  commemoration  of  their  deceased  parents, 
rest  relations.  Even  on  those  days  which 
ore   particularly  consecrated  to  com  me  - 

the  death  of  their  parents,  and  which 
beerve  very  religiously,  tbey  may  eat  or 
anything  they  please,  provided  it  be  not 
ise  contrary  to  the  customs  of  the  country. 
Mervable  in  general  that  their  festivals  and 
rs  are  days  sacred  rather  to  mutual  com- 
ts  and  civilities,  than  to  acts  of  holiness 
ivotion;  for  which  reason  also  thev  call 
rebis,  which  implies  as  much  as  visiting 
't  is  true,  indeed,  that  they  think  it  a  duty 
>eat  on  them,  on  those  days,  to  go  to  the 
i.  of  Tensio  Dai  Sin,  the  first  and  principal 

of  their  worship,  and  the  temples  of 
•ther  gods  and  deceased  great  men.  And, 
jh  they  are  scrupulous  enough  in  the 
lace  of  this  duty,  y*t  the  best  part  of 
ime  is  spent  with  visiting  and  compli- 
g  their  superiors,  friends,  and  relations. 
feasts,  weddings,  audiences,  great  enter- 
nts,  and  in  general  all  manner  of  public 
ivate  rejoicings,  are  made  on  these  days 
ibly  to  others ;  not  only  because  they  are 
nore  at  leisure,  but  chiefly  because  thev 
ihat  their  gods  themselves  are  very  much 
fed  when  men  allow  themselves  reasonable 
res  and  diversions.  All  their  rebis,  or 
rs  in  general  are  immoveable  and  fixed  to 
.  days.  Some  are  monthly,  others  yearly ; 
hich  I  proceed  now  more  particularly  to 
rate. 

monthly  holidays  are  three  in  number, 
st  is  called  Tsitatz,  and  is  the  first  day  of 
Booth.  It  ought  rather  to  be  called  a 
compliments  and  mutual  civilities,  than  a 


religious  day  or  Sunday.  The  Japanese  on  it 
rise  early  in  the  morning,  and  pass  their  time 
going  from  house  to  house  to  see  their  superiors, 
friends,  and  relations ;  to  pay  their  respects  and 
compliments  to  them ;  and  to  wish  them  medito, 
or  joy  on  the  happy  return  of  the  new  moon. 
The  remainder  of  the  day  is  spent  about  the 
temples,  and  in  other  pleasant  places  where  there 
is  agreeable  walking.  Some  divert  themselves 
with  drinking  of  soccana,  a  sort  of  liquor  peculiar 
to  this  country.  Others  pass  the  afternoon  in 
company  with  women.  In  short,  every  one 
follows  that  day  what  pleasures  and  diversion  he 
likes  best.  And  this  custom  is  grown  so  universal, 
that  not  only  the  Sintoists,  but  the  Japanese 
in  general,  of  all  ranks  and  religions,  observe 
it  as  a  custom  derived  down  to  them  from 
their  ancestors,  and  worthy,  were  it  but  on 
this  sole  account,  that  some  regard  should  be 
paid  to  it 

The  second  monthly  holiday  is  the  fifteenth  of 
each  month,  being  the  day  of  the  full  moon.  The 
gods  of  the  country  have  a  greater  share  in  the 
visits  the  Japanese  make  on  this  day,  than  their 
friends  and  relations. 

Their  third  monthly  holiday  is  the  twenty- 
eighth  of  each  month,  being  the  day  before  the 
new  moon,  or  the  last  day  of  the  decreasing 
moon.  Not  near  so  much  regard  is  paid  to 
this,  than  to  either  of  the  former  two ;  and  the 
Sintos  temples  are  very  little  crowded  on  it. 
There  is  a  greater  concourse  of  people  on  this  day 
at  the  Budsdo's  temples,  it  being  one  of  the 
monthly  holidays  sacred  to  Amida. 

Thev  have  five  great  yearly  rebi,  or  sekf,  that 
is,  festivals  or  holidays;  which,  from  their  number, 
are  called  gosekf,  that  is,  the  five  solemn  festivals. 
They  are  purposely  laid  upon  those  days  which, 
by  reason  of  their  imparity,  are  judged  to  be  the 
most  unfortunate ;  and  they  have  also  borrowed 
their  names  from  thence.  They  are: — 1.  Son- 
guatz,  or  the  new-year's  day.  2.  Sanguatz  sannitz, 
the  third  day  of  the  third  month.  8.  Ooguatc 
gonitz,  the  fifth  day  of  the  fifth  month.  4.  Sit- 
siguatz  fanuka,  the  seventh  day  of  the  seventh 
month  ;  and  5.  Kuguatz  kunitz,  the  ninth  day 
of  the  ninth  month. 

These  five  great  yearly  festivals  are  again  little 
else  but  festa  politica,  days  of  universal  rejoicings. 
It  hath  been  already  observed,  that  they  were 
by  their  ancestors  purposely  and  prudently 
appointed  to  be  celebrated  on  those  days,  which 
were  judged  by  their  imparity  to  be  the  most  un- 
fortunate ;  and  this,  in  order  to  divert  their  Kamis, 
or  gods,  by  their  universal  mirth,  and  by  their 
wishing  of  joy  and  happiness  to  each  other  to 
decline  and  to  avoid  all  unhappy  accidents  that 
might  otherwise  befal  them :  on  this  account 
also,  and  because  of  their  being  days  sacred  not 
so  much  to  the  worship  of  their  gods  as  to  joy 
and  pleasure,  they  are  celebrated  indifferently, 
not  only  by  the  Sintoists,  but  by  the  generality 
of  the  Japanese,  whatever  sect  or  religion  they 
otherwise  adhere  to. 

But  to  take  them  into  a  more  particular  consi- 
deration, I  will  begin  with  the  Songuatz,  or  new- 
years-day,  which  is  celebrated  in  Japan  with  the 
utmost  solemnity,  preferably  to  all  other  holidays. 
The  main  business  of  the  day  consists  in  visiting 
and  complimenting  each  other  on  the  happy 
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lieginniug  of  the  new  year ;  in  eating  and  drinking ; 
and  going  to  tho  temples,  which  some  do  to 
worship,  but  far  the  greater  part  for  pleasure  and 
diversion.  Whoever  is  able  to  stir,  gets  up 
tatiinos  in  the  morning,  put  on  his  best  clothes, 
and  repairs  to  the  houses  of  his  patrons,  friends, 
and  relations,  to  whom  he  makes,  with  a  low  bow, 
his  medito,  as  they  call  it,  or  compliment  suitable 
to  tho  occasion,  and  at  the  same  time  presents 
them  with  a  box.  wherein  are  contained  two  or 
three  fans,  with  a  piece  of  the  dried  flesh  of  tho 
uwabi,  or  an  rid  marina,  tied  to  them,  and  his 
name  written  upon  the  box,  for  the  information 
of  the  person  to  whom  the  present  is  made,  in  case 
he  should  not  bo  at  homo,  or  not  at  leisure  to 
receive  company.  The  piece  of  the  awabi  flesh 
in  particular,  is  intended  to  remind  them  of  the 
frugality,  as  well  as  the  i>ovcrty  of  their  ancestors, 
who  lived  chiefly  upon  this  shell-fish,  and  to 
make  them  sensible  of  their  present  happiness 
aud  plenty.  In  houses  of  people  of  quality, 
where  a  number  of  visitors  on  such  days  must 
needs  bo  very  considerable,  they  keep  a  man  on  pur- 
pose, waiting  at  tho  entry  of  tho  house,  or  in  ono 
of  the  lowermost  apartments,  to  receive  both  the 
compliments  and  presents  that  arc  made  that 
day  ;  and  to  set  down  in  writing  the  names  of  tho 
persona  who  came  to  wait  upon  his  master,  and 
what  presents  they  brought  along  with  them. 
The  forenoon  being  thus  spent,  and  by  repeated 
draughts  of  strong  liquors,  which  they  are  pre- 
sented with  in  several  places,  a  good  foundation 
laid  for  tho  ensuing  frolic,  they  crown  the  solem- 
nity of  the  day  with  a  plentiful  dinner,  which  is 
commonly  provided  by  the  head  or  chief  of  tho 
family.  This  visiting  and  rambling  about  from 
placo  to  place,  lasts  three  days,  but  the  eating 
and  drinking,  and  treating  ono  another,  is  not 
discontinued  for  tho  whole  month.  Tho  iirot 
three  or  four  days  everything  is  provided  for  in 
plenty,  and  every  one  clad  as  elegantly  and 
handsomely  as  his  abilities  will  allow.  Even 
poor  labouring  people,  on  this  occasion,  wear  a 
camisijno,  a*  they  call  it,  or  a  garment  of  cere- 
mony with  a  scimiter  stuck  in  their  girdle.  Tf  they 
have  none  of  their  own,  they  Ikhtow  them  of 
other  people,  for  fear  of  being  excluded  from 
honest  companies,  and  deprived  of  their  share  in 
the  universal  mirth  and  pleasure.  A  fow  go 
to  perform  their  dovotionx  at  the  temples,  parti- 
cularly that  of  Tensio  Dai  Sin. 

The  second  sekf,  or  great  yearly  festival,  is 
called  Sanguatz  Sannitz,  because  of  it*  being 
celebrated  on  the  third  day  of  tho  third  mouth.  On 
this  also,  after  the  usual  compliments  and  visits 
which  friends  and  relations  ]>ny  ono  to  another, 
and  inferiors  to  their  superior.-*,  every  one  diverts 
himself  in  the  best  manner  he  can.  The  season 
of  the  year;  tho  beginning  of  the  spring:  the 
trees,  chiefly  plum,  cherry,  and  apricot  tree*, 
which  are  then  in  full  blossom,  and  loaded  with 
numberless  white  and  incarnate  flowers,  binglo 
and  double,  and  no  leas  remarkable  for  their 
largeness  and  plenty  than  for  their  singular 
beauty,  invito  everybody  to  take  the  diversion  of 
the  country,  and  to  behold  Nature  in  her  new 
'  and  inimitable  dreg.*.  Rut  this  same  festival  is 
1  besides  a  day  of  pleasure  and  diversion  for  young 
girls,  for  whoso  sake  a  great  entertainment  is 
commonly  prepared  by  their  parents,  whereto 


they  invite  their  nearest  relation*  and  frianda, 
A  large  and  spacious   apartment  is   curioualj 
adorned  with  puppets  of  a  considerable  value, 
which  are  to  represent  the  court  of  the  Dairi,  or 
Ecclesiastical  Hereditary  Emperor,  with  the  per- 
son of  Finakuge.    A  table  with  Japanese  victuals 
is  placed  bofore  each  puppet,  and  among  other 
things,  cakes  made  of  rice  and  the  leaves  of  young 
mugwort.    These  victuals,  and  a  dish  of  saki,  the 
guests  arc  presented  with  by  the  girls,  for  whose 
diversion  the  entertainment  is  intended,  or,  if 
they  1m>   too    young,  by  their    parents.     The 
following  story  gave  birth  to  this  custom  :  A  rich 
man,  who  lived  near  Riusagava,  which  is  as  much 
as  to  say  the  Bird-River,  had  a  daughter  called 
Bunsjo,  who  was  married  to  one  Symmios  Dai 
Mioun.   Not  having  any  children  by  her  husband 
for  many  years,  she  very  earnestly  addrened 
herself  in  her  prayers  to  the  Kamis  or  gods  of  the 
country,  and  this  with  so  much  success,  that 
soon    after    sho    found    herself    big,    and   waa 
brought  to  l»ed  of  five  hundred  eggs.     The  poor 
woman   extremely  surprised  at  this  extraordi- 
nary accident  and  full  of  fear,  that  the  eggs, 
if  hatched,  would  produce  monstrous  wi'nv"*, 
Iiackcd  them  all  up  into  a  box,  and  threw  them 
into  the  river  Riusagava,  with  this   precaution 
however,  that  she  wrote  tho  word,  fosjoroo,  upon 
the  box.     Sometime  after  an  old  fisherman,  who 
lived  a  good  way  down  tho  river,  found  this  box 
floating,  took  it  up,  and  having  found  it  full  of 
eggs,  he  carried  them  home  to  present  them 
to  his  wife,  who  was  of  opinion  that  there  could 
not  be  anything  extraordinary  in  them,  and  that 
certainly  they  had  been  thrown  into  the  water 
for  some  good  reason,  and  therefore  sho  advised 
him  to  carry  them  tack,  where  he  found  then. 
But  the  old  man  replied  thus :   *'  We  are  both 
old,   my  dear,  and  just    on  tho  brink  of  tho 
grave,  it  will  l>o  a  matter  of  very  little  consequence 
to  us  whatever  conies  out  of  tho  eggs,  and  then- 
fore  I  have  a  mind  to  hatch  them,  and  to  see  what 
they  will    produce."    Accordingly   he    hatched 
them    in    an    oven,  in  hot  sand,  and  between 
cushions,  as  the  way  is  in  the  Indies ;  and  having 
aftcrwaixls  opened  them,  they  found  in  every  one 
a  child     To  keep  such  a  number  of  children 
proved  a  very  heavy  burthen  for  this  old  couple. 
However  they  made  a  shift,  and  bred  them  up 
with    mugwort-leaves  minced,  and  boiled  rice. 
But  in  time  they  grew  so  big,  that  the  old  mm 
and  his  wife  could  not  maintain  them  any  longer, 
so  t  hat  they  were  necessitated  to  shift  for  them* 
selves,  as  well  as  they  could,  and  took  to  robbing 
on  tho  highway.     Among  other  projects,  it  wa* 
proponed  to  them  to  go  up  tho  river  to  the  house 
of  a  rich  man,   who  was  very  famous  for  his 
great  wealth  in  that  part  of  the   country.    As 
good  luck  would  have  it,  this  house  proved  to  be 
that  of  their  mother.     Upon   application  made 
at  the  door,  one  of  the  servants  asked  what  their 
names  were  :  to  which  they  answered,  that  they 
had  no  name* ;  that  they  were  a  brood  of  fire 
hundred  eggs ;  that  mere  want  and  necessity  had 
obliged  them  to  call ;   and  that  they  would  $> 
about  their  business,  if  they  would  be  so  charit- 
able as  to  give  them  some  victuals.    The  servant 
having  brought  the  message  in  to  his  lady,  she 
sent  him  back  to  enquire,  whether  there  had  not 
been  something  writ  upon  the  box  in  which  tho 
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been  found ;  and  being  answered,  that 
fosjoroo  was  found  writ  upon  it,  she 
m  no  longer  doubt,  but  that  they  all 
hildren;  and  accordingly  acknowledged 
ved  them  as  such,  and  made  a  great 
nent,  whereat  everyone  of  the  guests 
mted  with  a  dish  of  sokana,  cakes  of 
and  rice,  and  a  branch  of  the  apricot- 
is  is  the  reason  they  give,  why,  on  this 
unches  of  apricot-trees  are  laid  over  the 
id  cakes  made  of  mugwort  and  rice, 
ey  call  futeumotzi,  that  is,  mugwort- 
I  prepared  after  the  following  manner : 
rort-lcaves  are  Boaked  in  water  over 
a  pressed,  dried  and  reduced  to  powder, 
s  mixed  with  rice,  which  hath  been 
water,  then  again  reduced  to  powder 
d  with  boiled  rice  and  adsuki,  or  red 
ssly  powdered,  and  so  baked  into  cakes, 
ler  of  these  children  was  afterwards 
long  the  goddesses  of  the  country,  by 
of  Bcnsaiten.  They  believe  that  she  is 
on  in  the  happy  regions  of  the  gods  by 
undred  sons ;  and  they  worship  her  as 
88  of  riches. 

rd  seku,  or  yearly  festival,  is  Goguatz- 
*  the  fifth  day  of  the  fifth  month.  It  is 
i  Tangono  Seku,  and  is  much  of  the 
ure  with  the  last ;  with  this  difference 
it  is  intended  chiefly  for  the  diversion 
boys,  who  in  this,  as  well  as  in  other 
neglect  no  opportunity  to  mako  a 
ind  to  play  about.  The  inhabitants  of 
divert  themselves  on  the  water  on  this 
following  days,  rowing  up  and  down  in 
is,  which  are  for  this  purpose  curiously 
and  crying,  according  to  the  custom  of 
386,  Peiruun,  Peiruun.  Mugwort-leaves 
x>n  the  roofs  and  over  the  doors  of  their 
[t  is  commonly  believed,  that  the  mug- 
ered  about  this  time  of  the  year,  and 
ly  on  these  holidays,  makes  tho  best 
tgest  mora,  when  three  or  four  years 
festival  owes  its  origin  to  the  history  of 
a  King  of  the  island  Manrigasima.  It 
be  celebrated  at  Nagasaki,  by  the  Fokt- 
t,  who  introduced  it  at  first  among  tho 
ys,  and  kept  it  for  some  time,  before 
id  grave  people  would  conform  them- 
iie  custom.  It  is  said,  that  at  the  place 
e  island  stood,  some  remains  of  it  do 
nr  in  low-water.  The  very  best  earth 
Iain-ware  is  found  at  the  same  place, 
itimes  entire  vessels  of  a  fine,  thin, 
old  China  are  taken  up  by  the  divers, 
■  Japanese  have  a  very  great  value  for, 
heir  antiquity  and  for  the  good  quality, 
s  said  they  have,  not  only  to  preserve 
g  while,  but  even  to  restore  pld  tea 
pns  to  decay,  to  its  former  strength  and 

urth    great    yearly    festival    is  called 

Nanuka,  because    of   its  being  cele- 

the  seventh  day  of  the  seventh  month. 

it  also  the  name  of  Sisseki  Tanabatta, 

lplies    as  much,   and  Tanomunoseku, 

as  much  as  to  say  an  auxiliary  festival. 

pleasures  and  diversions  consisting  in 

ne  another,  in  eating  and  drinking,  are 

on  this  day  with  the  same  freedom  as 


on  other  solemn  days.  The  school-boys  in  par- 
ticular, among  various  sorts  of  plays,  erect  poles 
or  posts  of  bamboos,  and  tie  verses  of  their  own 
making  to  them,  to  show  their  application  and 
progress  at  school. 

The  fifth  and  last  of  the  great  yearly  festivals 
is  Kunitz,  or  Kuguatz  Kokonok,  so  called  because 
of  its  being  celebrated  on  the  ninth  day  of  the 
ninth  month.  Drinking  is  the  favourite  diversion 
on  this  festival,  though  without  prejudice  to 
their  other  usual  rejoicings.  No  expenses  are 
spared  to  provide  victuals  and  good  liquors  in 
plenty,  every  one  according  to  his  ability.  The 
joy  and  mirth  is  universal.  Neighbours  treat 
one  another  by  turns  for  that  and  some  following 
days.  Not  even  strangers  and  unknown  persons 
are  suffered  to  pass  by  without  being  invited  to 
make  merry  with  the  company.  In  short,  one 
would  imagine  that  the  Bacchanals  of  the  Romans 
had  been  brought  over  into  Japan,  and  established 
there.  At  Nagasaki  the  solemnity  is  so  much 
the  greater,  as  the  festival  of  Suwa,  formerly  a 
renowned  hunter,  and  now  god  and  protector  of 
hunting,  luckily  happens  to  fall  upon  this 
same  day.  All  sorts  of  diversions  and  public 
shows,  dancing,  plays,  processions,  and  the 
like,  (which  they  call  matsuri,  or  an  offering, 
and  matsurn,  that  is,  making  an  offering,)  so 
greatly  divert  and  amuse  the  people,  that  many 
choose  rather  to  lose  their  dinner  than  to  give 
over  sauntering  and  staring  about  the  streets 
till  late  at  night 

But  besides  these  five  great  yearly  festivals, 
their  are  many  more  holidays  observed  in  Japan, 
of  less  note  indeed,  and  sacred  to  particular  gods 
and  idols,  in  whose  honour  they  are  celebrated, 
either  universally  and  throughout  the  empire,  or 
only  in  such  particular  places,  which  in  a  more 
peculiar  manner  acknowledge  their  favour  and 
protection.  It  would  be  needless,  and  almost 
endless  to  mention  them  all :  however,  to  give 
some  satisfaction  to  my  reader,  I  will  confine 
myself  to  some  of  the  most  eminent.  But 
before  I  proceed,  I  must  beg  leave  to  observe, 
that,  for  the  major  part,  they  are  not  of  so  great 
antiquity  and  long  standing  as  the  great  yearly 
festivals  mentioned  above,  but  of  a  later  date, 
and  instituted  at  different  times  in  honour  and 
memory  of  some  of  their  emperors,  and  other 
great  men,  who  had  either  in  their  lifetime  done 
signal  services  to  their  country,  or  by  their 
apparitions  after  their  death,  by  extraordinary 
miracles  wrought  by  them,  and  by  their  powerful 
assistance  in  private  undertakings  convinced  their 
countrymen,  that  having  been  transported  into 
the  regions  of  immortal  spirits,  they  had  no  small 
share  in  the  government  of  this  world,  and  were 
worthy  on  this  account,  to  have  divine  worship 
paid  them. 

Tensio  Dai  Sin  is  the  supreme  of  all  the  gods 
of  the  Japanese,  and  acknowledged  as  patron  and 
protector  of  the  whole  empire.  His  annual  fes- 
tival falls  upon  the  sixteenth  day  of  the  ninth 
month,  and  is  celebrated  in  all  cities  and  villages 
throughout  the  empire,  among  other  things,  with 
solemn  matsuris,  as  they  call  them,  or  processions 
and  public  shows,  in  honour,  and  often  in  pre- 
sence, of  his  idol  and  priests.  It  is  a  custom 
which  obtains  in  all  cities  and  villages,  to  have  two 
such  matsuris  celebrated  every  year  with  great 
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pomp  and  solemnity  in  honour  of  that  god,  to  whose 
more  particular  caro  and  protection  tbey  have  de- 
voted themselves.  As  to  Tensio  Dai  Sin,  besides 
his  great  yearly  festival,  which  is  on  the  sixteenth 
day  of  the  ninth  month,  the  sixteenth,  twenty  - 
first,  and  twenty-sixth  days  of  every  month  are 
likewise  sacred  to  him,  but  not  celebrated  with 
any  great  solemnity. 

The  ninth — common  people  sdd  the  nineteenth 
and  twenty-ninth — of  every  month  are  sacred  to 
Suwa.  All  lovers  of  hunting,  and  such  persons 
as  recommend  themselves  to  Suwa's  more  imme- 
diate protection,  never  fail  on  these  days  to  pay 
their  duty  and  worship  to  him  at  his  temples. 
HiB  annual  festival  is  celebrated  with  more  than 
ordinary  pomp  and  solemnity  on  the  ninth  day 
of  the  sixth  month.  Tho  Canusis  on  this  day 
make  all  those  who  como  to  worship  at  Suwa's 
temples  creep  through  a  circle  or  hoop,  made  of 
bamboos,  and  wound  about  with  linen,  in  memory 
of  a  certain  accident,  which  is  said  to  have  hap- 
pened to  the  saint  in  his  life-time.  But  the 
greatest  of  his  yearly  festivals  is  celebrated  at 
Nagasaki,  on  the  ninth  day  of  the  ninth  month. 
This  city  hath  a  particular  veneration  for  Suwa ; 
and  the  matsuris,  and  other  public  and  private 
rejoicings  made  on  this  occasion,  last  three  days 
successively. 

Tcdbid  httb  two  yearly  festivals,  one  on  the 
twenty- fifth  day  of  the  second  month,  the  other 
on  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  the  eighth  month,  which 
last  is  celebrated  with  much  greater  solemnity 
than  the  first.     His  chief  temple  is  at  Saif,  the 

£lace  of  his  banishment  He  hath  another  at 
[iaco,  where  ho  manifested  himself  by  many 
miracles.  HiB  adorers  resort  in  pilgrimage  to 
these  two  places  from  all  parts  of  the  empire, 
chiefly  on  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  the  eighth 
month.  He  hath  also  a  private  monthly  holiday, 
every  twenty- fifth  Hay  of  the  mouth. 

The  festival  of  Fatzman,  a  brother  of  Tensio 
Dai  Sin.  is  likewise  celebrated  on  the  twenty-fifth 
day  of  tho  eighth  month.  He  was  in  bis  life-time 
called  Oosin,  and  was  the  sixteenth  emperor  of 
Japan. 

The  festival  of  Mori  Saki  Dai  Oongcn  in  on  the 
eleventh  day  of  tho  third  month.  Simios  Dai 
Miosin.     Sitenno. 

Gotsutenno,  or  Giwon,  hath  his  festival  at 
Nagasaki,  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  sixth 
month.  His  monthly  holiday  is  the  samo  with 
Fatzman's,  but  little  regarded. 

Inari  Dai  Mioain,  is  the  great  god  of  the  foxes. 
His  yearly  festival  is  on  tho  eighth  day  of  the 
eleventh  month,  and  his  monthly  holiday  every 
eighth  day  of  the  month. 

Idsumo  no  0  Jasijro,  that  is,  0  Jasijro  of  the 
province  Idsumo,  is  another  god,  for  whom  they 
have  a  great  respect  Amongst  several  glorious 
exploits,  ho  killed  a  mischievous,  terrible  dragon. 
He  is  called  also  Ohjuwo  ni  no  Mikotto. 

Kassino  Dai  Miosin.  She  was  Empress  of 
Japan,  and  in  her  life-time  called  Singukoga. 

ben  Saiten.  Her  festival  is  on  the  seventh 
day  of  tho  eighth  month.  The  history  of  this 
goddess  is  amply  described  at  the  begnning  of 
this  chapter. 

Kumano  Gongen.  Nani wa  Takakuno  Mai  Kok- 
firano  Dai  Miosin  was  the  seventeenth  emperor 
of  Japan,  and  in  his  life-time  called  Nintoku. 


Askano  Dai  Miosin  was  the  twenty-seventh 
emperor  of  Japan,  and  when  alive  called  Kei  Tel 

Kimbo  Senno  Gogin  was  in  his  life-time  called 
Ankan,  and  was  the  twenty-eighth  emperor  of 
Japan. 

The  merchants  worship  and  devote  themselves 
in  a  more  peculiar  manner  to  the  four  following 
gods,  as  gods  of  fortune  and  prosperity.  1.  Jebisu 
was  Tensio  Dai  8in's  brother,  but  by  him  disgraced 
and  banished  into  an  uninhabited  island.  It  ■ 
said  of  him,  that  he  could  live  two  or  three  days 
under  water.  He  is,  as  it  were,  the  Neptune  of 
tho  country,  and  the  protector  of  fishermen  and 
sea-faring  people.  They  represent  him  sitting  on 
a  rock,  with  an  angling-rod  in  one  hand,  or  ths 
celebrated  fish  tai,  or  steenbrassem  in  the  other. 

2.  Daikoku  is  said  to  have  the  power,  that 
wherever  he  knocks  with  his  hammer,  he  can 
fetch  out  from  thence  anything  be  wants,  as  for 
instance,  rice,  victuals,  cloth,  money,  kc  He  m 
commonly  represented  sitting  on  a  bale  of  riot, 
with  his  fortunate  hammer  in  his  right  hand,  and 
a  bag  laid  by  him,  to  put  up  what  he  knocks  out 

3.  Tossitoku,  and  by  some  called  Eurokusi  The 
Japanese  worship  him  at  the  beginning  of  the 
new  year,  in  order  to  obtain  from  his  assistance 
success  and  prosperity  in  their  undertakings.  He 
is  represented  standing,  clad  in  a  large  gown  with 
long  sleeves,  with  a  long  beard,  a  huge,  monstrou 
forehead,  and  large  ears,  and  a  fan  in  his  right 
hand.  4.  Fottoi,  by  some  called  Miroku,  n 
represented  with  a  great,  huge  belly.  His  wor- 
shippers  expect  from  his  benevolent  assistance, 
among  other  good  things,  health,  riches,  and 
children. 

These  are  the  greatest  of  their  gods,  and  the 
festival-days  sacred  to  them.  There  are  many 
more  saints  and  great  men,  whose  memory  it 
celebrated  on  particular  days,  because  of  their 
noble  actions  and  great  services  done  to  their 
country.  But  as  they  are  confined  to  particular 
place*,  being  called  the  saints  of  such  or  such  a 
place,  and  besides,  as  they  were  never  canonised 
by  tho  mikaddo,  who  alono  can  make  saints,  nor 
honoured  with  an  okurina  a«  they  call  it,  or  illu* 
trious  title,  which  is  usually  given  to  new  godi 
and  saints,  I  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  make 
any  inquiries  about  them. 

Thus  far,  what  an  attentive  traveller  can  lean 
in  the  country,  concerning  the  Sintoe  religion, 
and  the  gods,  who  are  the  objects  of  its  worship. 
A  more  extensive  aud  accurate  account  of  both 
is  contained  in  two  Japanese  books,  one  of  wbies 
is  called  Nippon  Odaiki,  being  an  historical  sad 
chronological  account  of  their  kintaju,  or  gnat 
men,  and  their  memorable  actions;  the  other. 
Sin  Dai  Ki,  that  is,  the  history  and  actions  of 
their  great  gods. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 
or  thi  &A»OA,  oa  nuaottaa  to  nus> 

The  Japanese  are  very  much  addicted  to  pil- 
grimages. They  make  several,  and  to  different 
places.  The  first  and  chief  goes  to  bje,  ths 
second  to  the  thirty-three  chief  Quanwon  tempi* 
of  the  empire,  the  third  to  some  of  the  most 
eminent   Sin,   or  Kami,  and   Fotoje  or  Budi 
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nnples,  famous  for  the  great  miracles  wrought 
lere,  and  the  help  and  benefit  pilgrims  found 
f  going  to  worship  there :  such  are,  for  instance, 
ikotira,  that  is,  the  Temple  of  the  Splendour  of 
te  Sun,  in  the  province  Oeju ;  some  temples  of 
itsman;  some  temples  of  the  great  teacher 
ikusi ;  and  some  more,  whereof  every  one  is  at 
berty  to  choose  which  he  likes  best,  or  which  it 
let  suite  his  convenience  to  resort  to.  A  true 
rthodox  Sintoist  visits  no  other  temples  in  pil- 
image  but  those  of  his  own  gods,  and  the 
mple  Self,  in  Tsikusen,  where  Tensin  died.  It 
ay  not  be  amiss  to  observe  in  general,  that  of 

•  three  several  sorts  of  pilgrimages  mentioned 
K>ve,  the  last  are  made  indifferently,  by  the 
ntoists,  as  well  as  the  Budsdoists,  with  this 
iflerence,  however,  that  everyone  goes  only  to 
lose  temples,  and  worships  only  those  gods, 
horn  his  religion  command*  him  to  worship, 
be  second,  which  is  the  pilgrimage  to  the  thirty- 
iree  Quanwon  temples,  is  peculiar  to  neither  of 
iaw  two  religions,  but  nude  indifferently  by 
it  adherents  of  both,  and  looked  upon  by  the 
merality  of  the  Japanese  as  a  sure  means  to 
rtain  happiness  in  this  world,  and  bliss  in  that 

come.  But  the  first  of  all,  which  is  made  to 
je,  I  propose  to  take  into  a  more  particular  con- 
aeration  in  this  chapter. 
Sanga,  in  the  literal  sense  of  the  word,  is  as 
uch  as  to  say,  the  Ascent,  or  going  up  the 
mple,  and  must  be  understood  only  of  this 
bat  eminent  temple  of  Tensio  Dai  Sin.  or  Tensio 
>  Dai  Sin,  that  is,  according  to  the  literal  nigui- 
sation  of  the*e  words,  the  great  Hereditary 
operial  God  of  the  Celestial  Generation.  This 
an»io  Dai  Sin  is  the  greatest  of  all  the  gods  of 
ie  Japanese,  and  the  first  and  chief  object  of 
m  Sintos  worship,  on  which  account  also  his 
mple  is  called  Dai  Singu,  that  is,  the  Temple  of 
ie  Great  God,  for  Dai  signifies  great  Sin,  and 
ami  a  god,  a  spirit,  or  immortal  soul,  and  Gu, 

conjunction  with  these  words,  a  mia,  that  is, 
temple,  or  holy  building  erected  in  honour  and 
•onory  of  a  god,  or  immortal  spirit.  The  corn- 
on  people  call  it  I*je  Mia,  or  the  temple  of 
je,  from  a  province  of  that  name,  wherein  it 
inds.    A  particular  and  extraordinary  holiness 

ascribed  to  this  province,  because  Tensio  Dai 
n  was  born,  lived,  and  died  there,  whence  also 
ley  derive  the  name  Isje. 
This  temple,  according  to  the  account  of  those 
at  have  been  to  see  it,  is  situated  in  a  large 
tin,  and  is  a  sorry,  low  building  of  wood, 
ivered  with  a  low,  flatfish,  thatched  roof.  Par- 
mlar  care  is  taken  to  preserve  it  as  it  was  built 
iginally,  that  it  should  be  a  standing  monument 
'  the  extreme  poverty  and  indigence  of  their 
tceetors  and  founders  of  the  temple,  or  the 
it  men,  as  they  call  them.     In  the  middle  of 

•  temple  is  nothing  else  but  a  looking-glass, 
st  of  metal,  and  polished,  according  to  the 
ihion  of  the  country,  and  some  cut  paper  is 
ing  round  the  walls ;  the  looking-glass  is  placed 
are  as  an  emblem  of  the  all-seeing  eye  of  this 
sat  god,  and  the  knowledge  he  hath  of  what 
attain  the  inmost  heart  of  his  worshippers; 

•  white  cut  paper  is  to  represent  the  purity  of 

•  place,  ana  to  put  his  adorers  in  mind  that 
sy  ought  not  to  appear  before  him  but  with  a 
dm  unspotted  heart  and  clean   body.     This 


Erincipal  temple  is  surrounded  with  nearly  a 
undrVd  small  chapels,  built  in  honour  of  other 
inferior  gods,  which  have  little  else  of  a  temple 
but  the  mere  shape,  being  for  the  greatest  part  so 
low  and  small  that  a  man  can  scarce  stand  up- 
right in  them.  Each  of  these  chapels  is  attended 
by  a  Canusi,  or  secular  priest  of  the  Sintos  reli- 
gion. Next  to  the  temples  and  chapels  live  mul- 
titudes of  Nege,  Lords  or  officers  of  the  Temple, 
and  Taije,  as  they  also  style  themselves,  that  is, 
Evangelists  or  Messengers  of  the  Gods,  who  keep 
houses  and  lodgings  to  accommodate  travellers 
and  pilgrims.  Not  far  off  lies  a  town,  or  rather 
a  large  borough,  which  bears  the  same  name  with 
the  temple,  and  is  inhabited  by  inn-keepers, 
printers,  paper  makers,  book-binders,  cabinet- 
makers, joiners,  and  such  other  workmen  whose 
business  and  profession  are  any  ways  related  to 
the  holy  trade  carried  on  at  this  place. 

Orthodox  Sintoists  go  in  pilgrimage  to  Isje 
once  a  year,  or  at  least  once  in  their  life.  Nay, 
it  is  thought  a  duty  incumbent  on  every  true 
patriot,  whatever  sect  or  religion  he  otherwise 
adheres  to,  and  a  public  mark  of  respect  and 
gratitude  which  every  one  ought  to  pay  to  Tensio 
Dai  Sin,  if  not  as  to  the  god  and  protector  of  the 
nation,  at  least  as  to  its  founder  and  first  parent 
But  besides  that  they  look  upon  it  as  a  duty, 
there  are  many  considerable  advantages  which, 
as  they  believe,  accrue  to  those  that  visit  in  pil- 
grimage these  holy  places ;  such  as,  for  instance, 
absolution  and  delivery  from  sin,  assurance*  of  a 
happy  state  in  the  world  to  come,  health,  riches, 
dignities,  children,  and  other  temporal  blessings 
in  this  life.  To  keep  up  the  superstitious  vulgar 
in  these  advantageous  notions,  every  pilgrim  is  pre- 
sented by  the  Canusis,  for  a  small  consideration, 
with  an  ofarrai,  as  they  call  it,  that  is,  a  great  puri- 
fication, being,  as  it  were,  a  public  and  undoubted 
instrument  of  the  absolution  and  remission  of  their 
sins  insured  to  themselves  by  this  holy  act.  But 
as  many  people  are  not  able  to  fetch  them  at  Isje 
in  person,  by  reason  either  of  sickness  and  old 
age,  or  because  of  their  employments,  attendance 
upon  their  prince,  or  for  some  such  other  weighty 
cause,  care  is  taken  not  to  let  them  want  so  great 
and  singular  a  benefit,  but  to  provide  them  at 
home.  Many  of  the  Budsdoists  resort  in  pil- 
grimage to  this  place  at  least  once,  if  not  oftener 
in  their  life,  were  it  but  in  order  to  get  the  repu- 
tation of  a  true  patriot  amongst  their  country- 
men. But  still  there  are  very  many  who  stay 
at  home,  and  think  it  sufficient  for  the  ease 
and  quietness  of  their  conscience,  besides  the 
yearly  indulgences  of  their  own  priests,  to  pur- 
chase the  ofarrais  from  Isje,  great  quantities 
whereof  are  sent  yearly  to  all  parts  of  the 
empire. 

This  pilgrimage  is  made  at  all  times  of  the 
year;  but  the  greatest  concourse  of  people  is  in 
the  three  first  months  (March.  April,  and  May), 
when  the  season  of  the  year,  and  the  good  wea- 
ther, make  the  journey  very  agreeable  and 
pleasant.  Persons  of  all  ranks  and  qualities,  rich 
and  poor,  old  and  young,  men  and  women,  resort 
thither,  the  lords  only  of  the  highest  quality, 
and  the  most  potent  princes  of  the  empire,  ex- 
cepted, who  seldom  appear  there  in  person.  An 
embassy  from  the  emperor  is  sent  there  once 
every  year,  in  the  first  month,  at  which  time  also 
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another  with  rich  presents  goes  to  Miaco,  to  the 
Ecclesiastical  Hereditary  Monarch.  Most  of  the 
princes  of  the  empire  follow  the  emperors  ex- 
ample. As  to  the  pilgrims,  who  go  there  in 
person,  every  one  is  at  liberty  to  make  the 
journey  in  what  manner  ho  pleases.  Able  people 
do  it  at  their  own  expense  in  litters,  or  on  horse- 
back, with  a  retinue  suitable  to  their  quality. 
1'oor  people  go  on  foot,  living  upon  charity  which 
they  beg  along  tho  road.  They  carry  their  bed 
along  with  them  upon  their  back,  being  a  straw 
mat  rolled  up,  and  have  a  pilgrim's  staff  in  their 
hands,  and  a  pail  hung  by  their  girdle,  out  of 
which  they  drink,  and  wherein  they  receive 
peoplo's  charity,  pulling  off  their  hats  much  after 
the  European  manner.  Their  hats  arc  very 
large,  twisted  of  split  reeds.  Generally  speaking 
their  names,  birth,  and  the  place  from  whence 
they  come,  are  written  upon  their  hats  and  pails, 
that  in  case  of  sudden  death,  or  if  any  other  acci- 
dent should  befal  them  upon  the  road,  it  might  be 
known  who  they  are,  and  to  whom  they  belong ; 
those  that  can  afford  it  wear  a  short  white  coat, 
without  sleeves,  over  their  usual  dress,  with  their 
names  stitched  upon  it  before  the  breast  and  on 
the  back.  Multitudes  of  these  pilgrims  are  seen 
daily  on  the  road.  It  is  scarcely  credible  what 
numbers  Bet  out  only  from  the  capital  city  of 
Jedo,  and  from  the  large  province  Osju.  It  is 
no  uncommon  thing  at  Jedo  for  children  to  run 
away  from  their  parents  in  order  to  go  in  pil- 
grimage to  Isje.  Tho  like  attempt  would  bo 
more  difficult  in  other  places,  where  a  traveller 
that  is  not  provided  with  the  necessary  passports 
would  expose  himself  to  no  small  trouble.  As 
to  thoBe  that  return  from  Isjo,  they  have  the 
privilege  that  tho  ofarrai  which  they  bring  from 
thence  is  allowed  everywhere  as  a  good  pass- 
port. 

After  the  pilgrim  is  sot  out  on  his  journey  to 
lsje,  a  rope  with  a  bit  of  white  paper  twisted 
round  it  is  hung  up  over  tho  door  of  his  house,  as  a 
mark  for  all  Buch  as  labour  under  an  ima,  as 
thoy  call  it,  that  is,  under  a  considerable  degree 
of  impurity,  occasioned  chiefly  by  the  death  of 
their  parents  or  near  relations,  to  avoid  entering 
the  same,  it  having  been  observed  that  when  by 
chance,  or  through  inadvertency,  such  an  impuro 
person  came  into  a  pilgrim's  house,  the  pilgrim 
ut  the  same  tiino  found,  himself  very  much 
troubled  with  strange  uneasy  dreams,  or  exposed 
to  some  misfortune*?.  The  like  marks  of  purity 
urc  also  hung  up  over  tho  walks  which  lead  to 
the  mias,  or  temples. 

But  it  is  required  besides  that  tho  pilgrim 
himself  when  he  is  alxmt,  or  hath  already  under- 
taken, this  holy  journey  should  abstain  religiously 
from  all  thingH  that  make  a  man  impure,  or  are 
likely  to  divert  his  mind  at  tho  solemn  season. 
Should  a  fusio,  a  person  that  labours  under  any 
degreo  of  impurity,  presume  to  undertako  this 
holy  journey,  before  he  hath  sufficiently  purified 
himself,  he  would  undoubtedly  draw  upon  him 
and  his  family  the  sinbatz,  that  L»,  the  displeasure 
nnd  vengeance  of  the  juBt  and  pure  gods.  The 
Siukkie,  or  priest*  of  the  Budsdo  religion,  stand 
excluded  for  ever  from  these  holy  places,  because 
they  follow  an  impure  profession,  and  are  obliged 
to  attend  sick  people,  and  to  bury  the  dead. 

When  the  pilgrim  is  come  to  Isje,  the  desired 


end  of  his  journey,  which  is  done  dally  by  great 
numbers,  and  upon  some  particular  days  by 
several  thousands,  he  repairs  forthwith  to  one  of 
the  Canusis,  with  whom  he  is  acquainted,  or 
hath  been  addressed  to,  or  by  whom  he  hath 
been  before  furnished  with  ofarrais,  and  accosts 
him  in  a  civil  and  humble  manner,  bowing  his 
forehead  quite  down  to  the  ground,  according  to 
tho  country  fashion.  The  Canusi  upon  this, 
either  conducts  himself,  with  other  pilgrims  that 
applied  to  him  for  the  same  purpose,  or  com- 
mands his  servant  to  go  along  with  them,  to  show 
them  the  several  temples,  and  to  tell  them  the 
names  of  the  gods  to  whom  they  were  built* 
which  being  done,  he  himself  carries  them  before 
tho  chief  temple  of  Tensio  Dai  Sin,  where,  with 
great  humility,  they  prostrate  themselves  flat  on 
the  ground,  and  in  this  abject  posture  addresi 
their  supplications  to  this  powerful  god,  setting 
forth  their  wants  and  necessities,  and  praying  for 
happiness,  riches,  health,  long  life,  and  the  like. 
After  this  manner  it  is  that  they  discharge  their 
duty  towards  Tensio  Dai  Sin,  and  complete  the 
end  of  their  pilgrimage.  They  are  entertained 
afterwords,  as  long  as  they  stay  at  Isje,  by  the 
Canusi,  who  lodges  them  at  his  own  house,  if 
they  are  not  able  to  bear  the  expense  of  a 
lodging  at  a  public  inn.  The  pilgrims,  however, 
are  generally  so  grateful  as  to  make  the  Canus 
a  handsome  return  for  his  civility,  should  it  be 
oven  out  of  what  they  get  by  begging,  and  he 
hath  complaisance  enough  not  to  refuse  it. 

Having  performed  all  tho  acts  of  devotion  this 
pilgrimage  requires,  the  pilgrim  is  by  the  Canun 
presented  with  au  ofarrai,  or  indulgence.  This 
ofarrai  is  a  small  oblong  square  box,  about  t 
span  and  a  half  long,  two  inches  broad,  an  inch 
and  a  half  thick,  made  of  small  thin  boards,  and 
full  of  thiu  small  sticks,  some  of  which  are  wrapt 
up  in  bits  of  white  paper,  in  order  to  remind  the 
pilgrim  to  be  pure  and  humble,  these  two  virtoei 
being  tho  most  pleasing  to  tho  gods.  The  name 
of  tho  temple,  Dai  Singu,  that  is,  the  temple  of 
the  great  god,  printed  in  large  characters,  is 
pasted  to  tho  front  of  the  box,  and  the  name  of 
tho  Canubi  who  gave  the  box  (for  there  are  grett 
numbers  that  carry  on  this  trade)  on  the  opposite 
side,  in  a  pmuller  character,  with  the  noble  title 
of  Taiju,  which  is  as  much  as  to  say,  Messenger! 
of  the  godfl,  a  title  which  all  the  officers  of  the 
Mias  asftumo  to  themselves. 

This  ofarrai  the  pilgrims  receive  with  greet 
tokens  of  respect  and  humility,  and  immediately 
tie  it  under  their  hats,  in  order  to  keep  it  from 
the  nun.  They  wear  it  just  under  their  forehead, 
and  hulanco  it  with  another  box,  or  a  bundle  of 
straw,  much  of  the  same  weight,  which  they 
fasten  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  hat  Those 
that  travel  ou  horseback  have  better  convenience! 
to  keep  and  hide  it.  When  tho  pilgrims  are  got 
safe  home,  they  take  especial  care  for  the  preser- 
vation of  this  oarrai,  as  being  a  relic  of  very  greet 
moment  and  consequence  to  them.  And  although 
the  effects  and  virtues  of  it  be  limited  only  to  t 
year,  yet,  after  this  term  is  expired,  they  allow  H 
a  very  honourable  place  in  one  of  the  chief  apart* 
ments  of  their  houses,  on  a  shelf  made  for  this 
purpose,  and  raised  above  a  man's  height  Id 
some  places  the  custom  is  to  keep  the  old  ofarrais 
over  the  doors  of  their  houses,  underneath  s 
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audi  root  Poor  people,  for  want  of  a  better 
lace,  keep  them  in  hollow  trees  behind  their 
oases.  In  like  manner  the  ofarrais  of  deceased 
tople,  and  those  that  are  dropped  upon  the  road, 
hen  found,  are  put  up  carefully  in  the  next 
oUowtree. 

Large  quantities  of  these  ofarrais  are  sent  by 
is  Canusis  every  year  into  all  parts  of  the 
npire,  to  supply  those  who  cannot  conveniently, 
r  are  not  willing  to  come  and  fetch  them  at  Isje. 
hese  ofarrai  merchants  make  it  their  business  to 
sort  to  the  principal  and  most  populous  towns 
rwards  the  Sanguatz,  as  they  call  it,  or  New- 
Bar's  day,  this  being  one  of  their  most  solemn 
ativala,  and  a  day  of  great  purification,  and 
artainly  the  time  when  they  are  most  likely  to 
iapose  of  their  merchandise  quickly,  and  to 
Ivantage.  They  sell  at  the  same  time  new 
Imanacks,  which  are  made  by  the  command  of  the 
Bkaddo,  or  Ecclesiastical  Hereditary  Emperor, 
lid  cannot  be  printed  anywhere  else  but  at  Isje. 
Oe  may  buy  an  ofarrai  and  an  almanack  to- 
rther  for  a  mass,  or  an  itzebo.  Able  people 
ill  give  more  by  way  of  charity.  Those  that 
ay  them  once  are  sure  to  be  called  upon  the 
est  year,  and  to  be  presented  with  three  things, 
>  wit,  a  receipt  from  the  Canusi,  or  rather  a 
xnpliment  of  thanks  to  the  buyer,  a  new  ofarrai, 
id  a  new  almanack.  Such  as  pay  handsomely, 
id  more  than  is  due,  which  common  people 
Adorn  do,  receive  moreover  a  sakkant,  or  a 
inriahed  wooden  cup,  as  a  small  return  for  their 
merosity. 

The  following  account  of  the  present  state  and 
toation  of  the  temples  at  Isje  is  taken  out 
p  Itsnobe,  a  Japanese  author.  There  are  two 
mples  at  Isje,  about  the  length  of  twelve  streets 
stent  from  each  other,  both  indifferent  low 
ractares.  The  ground  whereon  they  stand 
ilh  not  above  six  mats  in  compass,  including 
te  place  where  the  Canusis  sit  in  honour  of 
snaio  Dai  Sin.  They  are  both  covered  with  a 
tasehed  roof,  and  both  built,  which  is  very 
nwrkable,  without  any  one  of  the  workmen 
ceiring  the  least  hurt  in  any  part  of  his  body. 
Bhmd  these  two  temples,  on  a  small  eminence, 
ands  the  small,  but  true  temple  of  Tensio  Dai 
n,  which  is  called  Fongu,  that  is,  the  true 
ample,  and  which  hath  been  purposely  built 
gher  than  the  others,  in  like  manner  as  the 
tuple  of  Suwa  is  at  Nagasaki:  within  this 
tuple  there  is  nothing  to  be  seen  but  a  looking- 
asa  and  bits  of  white  paper. 
Hie  first  of  the  temples  mentioned  above  is 
iQed  Geku ;  it  hath  several  Canusis  to  attend  it, 
id  about  fourscore  massia,  or  smaller  temples, 
trand  it,  built  in  honour  of  inferior  gods,  each 
tout  four  mats  large,  and  guarded  by  a  Canusi 
feting  within  to  receive  people's  charity,  that 
ring  his  perquisite  for  his  attendance. 
Tne  second  mia  is  called  Naiku,  and  stands 
xmt  the  length  of  twelve  streets  further  off.  It 
ith  likewise  great  numbers  of  Canusis,  and  forty 
aesia,  or  smaller  temples  round  it,  each  with  a 
laosi  as  above.  The  Canusis  of  these  smaller 
mples  hare  a  very  singular  title,  being  called 
3a  Deusume,  which  signifies  temple-sparrows. 
Those  who  have  a  mind  to  see  these  temples, 
id  what  is  remarkable  in  and  about  them, 
tthout  being  conducted  by  a  Canusi,  or  his 


servants,  must  observe  the  following  rules.  They 
go,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  river  M\jangawa, 
which  runs  .by  the  village  Isje,  opposite  to  the 
temples,  there  to  wash  and  to  clean  themselves. 
Thence  walking  towards  the  houses  of  the  Canusis, 
and  other  merchants,  which  are  about  the  length 
of  three  or  four  streets  distant  from  the  banks  of 
the  river,  and  passing  the  said  houses,  they  come 
to  a  broad  gravelly  walk,  which  leads  them 
straight  to  the  Geku  Mia.  Here  they  worship  in 
the  first  place,  and  then  go  round  to  view  the 
inferior  temples,  beginning  on  the  right  hand, 
and  so  going  on  till  they  come  again  to  the  said 
temple,  from  whence  they  proceed  straight 
forward  to  the  second,  called  Naiku,  where  they 
worship  as  before,  and  see  the  mamas  round  it. 
From  this  second  temple  they  proceed  further  up 
a  neighbouring  hill,  situate  not  far  from  the 
coasts,  and  having  walked  the  length  of  about 
fifteen  streets,  they  come  to  a  small  cavern,  called 
Awano  Matta,  that  is,  the  coast  of  heaven,  which 
is  not  above  twenty  ikins  distant  from  the  sea. 
It  was  in  this  cavern  the  great  Tensio  Dai  Sin 
hid  himself,  and  thereby  depriving  the  world, 
sun  and  stars,  of  their  light,  showed  that  he 
alone  is  the  lord  and  fountain  of  light,  and  the 
supreme  of  all  the  gods.  This  cavern  is  about  a 
mat  and  a  half  large,  with  a  small  temple  or 
chapel,  wherein  they  keep  a  cami  or  idol  sitting 
on  a  cow,  and  called  Dainitz  no  rai,  that  is  the 
great  representation  of  the  sun.  Hard  by  live 
some  Canusis  in  two  houses  built  upon  the 
coasts,  which  are  hereabouts  very  steep  and  rocky. 
The  pilgrim  performs  his  devotions  also  at  this 
cavern  and  temple,  and  then  presents  the  Canusis 
with  a  few  putjea,  desiring  them  withal  to  plant 
a  sugi-plant  in  memory  of  his  having  been  there. 
From  the  top  of  this  hill,  a  large  island  is  seen  at 
a  distance,  lying  about  a  mile  and  a  half  off  the 
coasts,  which  they  say  arose  out  of  the  ocean  in 
the  times  of  Tensio  Dai  Sin.  These  are  the  most 
remarkable  things  to  be  seen  at  Isje.  Curious 
pilgrims  before  they  return  to  Isje,  go  a  couple 
of  miles  further  to  see  a  stately  Budsdo  temple, 
called  Asamadaki,  where  they  worship  a  Quan- 
won,  called  Kokusobosatz. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

Or  THE  JAMMAB03,  OR  MOUNTAIN-PRIESTS,   A  .YD  OTHER 
RELIGIOUS  ORDERS. 

The  superstitious  Japanese  are  no  less  inclined 
to  make  religious  vows,  than  they  are  to  visit 
in  pilgrimage  holy  places.  Many  among  them, 
and  those  in  particular  who  aim  at  a  quick 
unhindered  passage  into  their  Elysian  Fields,  or 
a  more  eminent  place  in  these  stations  of  happi- 
ness, devote  themselves  to  enter  into  a  certain 
religious  order  of  hermits,  called  iammabos  in 
the  country-language.  Others,  who  labour  under 
some  temporal  misfortune,  or  are  upon  the  point 
to  go  about  some  affair  of  consequence,  frequently 
make  a  vow,  that  in  case  of  delivery  from  present 
danger,  or  good  success  in  their  undertakings, 
they  will,  out  of  respect  and  gratitude  to  the 
gods,  go  to  worship  at  certain  temples,  or  keep 
to  a  rigorous  abstinence  on  certain  days,  or  build 
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temples,  or  make  valuable  present*  to  the  pi  iests 
and  extensive  charities  to  the  poor,  and  the  like. 

Jammabos  signifies,  properly  speaking,  a  moun- 
tain soldier.  The  character  indeed,  whereby  this 
word  is  expressed,  doth  not  altogether  answer 
to  this  signification,  whieh  depends  more  upon 
the  rules  of  their  order,  and  their  original  esta- 
blishment, whereby  all  the  individual  members 
of  thin  society  are  obliged,  in  case  of  need,  to 
fight  for  the  gods  and  the  religion  of  the  country. 
They  are  a  sort  of  hermits,  who  pretend  to 
abandon  the  temporal  for  the  sake  of  the  spiritual 
and  eternal ;  to  exchange  an  easy  and  com- 
modious way  of  life  for  an  austere  and  rigorous 
one ;  pleasures  for  mortifications ;  spending  most 
of  their  time  in  going  up  and  down  holy  moun- 
tains, and  frequently  washing  themselves  in  cold 
water,  even  in  the  midst  of  the  winter.  The 
richer  among  thorn,  who  are  more  at  their  ease, 
live  in  their  own  houses.  The  poorer  go  strolling 
and  begging  about  the  country,  particularly  in 
the  province  Syriga,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
high  mountain  Fusi  Jamma ;  to  the  top  whereof 
they  are  by  the  rules  of  their  order  obliged  to 
climb  every  year,  in  the  sixth  month.  A  few 
have  mias,  or  temples,  but,  generally  speaking, 
so  ill  provided  for,  that  they  can  scarce  get  a 
livelihood  by  them. 

The  founder  of  this  order  was  one  Qienno 
Qiossa,  who  lived  about  1100  years  ago.  They 
can  give  no  manner  of  account  of  his  birth, 
parents,  and  relations.  Nor  had  he  any  issue. 
He  was  the  first  that  chose  this  solitary  way  of 
life  for  the  mortification  of  his  body.  He  spent 
all  this  time  erring  and  wandering  through  de- 
sert, wild,  and  uninhabited  places,  which  in  the 
end  proved  no  inconsiderable  service  to  his 
country,  insomuch  as  thereby  he  discovered  the 
situation  and  nature  of  such  plaoes,  which  nobody 
before  him  ventured  to  view,  or  to  pass  through, 
becaure  of  their  roughness  and  wild  aspect,  and 
by  this  means  found  out  new,  esaier,  and  shorter 
roads  from  places  to  places,  to  the  great  advan- 
tage of  travellers.  His  followers,  in  succession  of 
time,  split  in  two  differing  orders.  One  is  called 
Toeansa.  Those  who  embrace  this,  must  once  a 
year  climb  up  to  the  top  of  Fikoosan,  a  very 
high  mountain  in  the  province  Busen,  upon  the 
confines  of  T*ikusen,  a  journey  of  no  email  diffi- 
culty and  danger,  by  reason  of  tho  height  nud 
steepness  of  this  mountain,  and  the  many  pre- 
cipices all  round  it,  but  much  more,  because,  as 
they  pretend,  it  hath  this  singular  quality,  that 
all  those  who  presume  to  ascend  it,  when  fusios, 
that  is,  labouring  under  any  degree  of  impurity, 
are  by  way  of  punishment  for  their  impious  rash- 
ness possessed  with  the  fox  (others  would  say, 
the  devil)  and  turn  stark  mad.  The  second  order 
is  called  Fonsanfa.  Those  who  enter  into  this, 
must  visit  in  pilgrimage,  onoe  a  year,  the  grave 
of  their  founder  at  the  top  of  a  high  mountain  in 
the  province  Jostsgno,  which  by  reason  of  its 
height  is  called  Omine,  that  is,  the  top  of  the 
high  mountain.  It  is  said  to  be  excessively  cold  on 
the  top  of  this  mountain,  the  steepness  and  pre- 
cipices whereof  make  its  ascent  no  less  dangerous 
than  that  of  the  other  mentioned  above.  Should 
any  one  presume  to  undertake  this  journey, 
without  having  first  duly  purified  and  prepared 
himself  for  it,  he  would  run  the  hasard  of  being 


thrown  down  the  horrid  precipices,  and  dashed 
to  pieces,  or  at  least  by  a  lingering  sickness,  of 
some  other  considerable  misfortune,  pay  for  bis 
folly,  and  his  contempt  of  the  just  anger  of  the 
gods.  And  yet,  all  these  dangers  and  difilcultiai 
notwithstanding,  all  persons,  who  enter  into  any 
of  these  two  orders,  must  undertake  this  journey 
once  a  year.  In  order  to  this  they  quality  then- 
selves  by  a  previous  mortification,  by  virtue 
whereof  they  must  for  some  time  abstain  from 
lying  with  thoir  wive*  3nom  impure  food,  sad 
other  things,  by  the  use  of  which  they  might 
contract  any  degree  of  impurity,  though  never  so 
small,  not  forgetting  frequently  to  baths  and  to 
wash  themselves  in  cold  water.  As  Ions;  as  they 
are  upon  the  journey,  they  must  live  eolr 
upon  what  roots  and  plants  they  find  on  the 
mountain. 

If  they  return  safe  home  from  this  hsjardoej 
pilgrimage,  they  repair  forthwith,  etch  to  tss 
general  of  his  order,  who  resides  at  Miaeo,  mako 
him  a  small  prcsont  in  money,  whieh  if  poor, 
they  must  get  by  begging,  and  receive  from  sin 
a  more  honourable  title  and  higher  dignity,  whks 
occasions  some  alteration  in  their  dress,  sad 
increases  the  respect  that  must  be  shown  then 
by  their  brethren  of  the  same  order.  So  far  ■ 
ambition  from  being  banished  out  of  these  reli- 
gious societies.  For  thus  they  rise  by  degrees 
much  after  the  same  manner  and  in  the  seas 
order  as  they  do  in  the  society  of  the  blind,  of 
which  I  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  in  the  latter 
part  of  this  chapter. 

The  religious  of  this  order  wear  the  commas 
habit  of  secular  persons,  with  some  aridities*! 
ornameuts,  directed  by  the  statutes  of  the  order, 
each  of  which  hath  a  peculiar  name  and  nieaniaf,: 
they  are — 

Wakisasi,  a  scimeter  of  Fudo,  which  they  war 
stuck  in  their  girdle  on  the  left  side.  It  issoflfr 
what  shorter  than  a  katsnns,  and  kept  in  a  1st 
sheath. 

Sakkudsio,  a  small  staff  of  the  god  Dsiso,  wok 
a  copper  head,  to  which  are  fastened  four  nam 
likewise  of  copper.  They  rattle  this  staff  in  thev 
prayers  upon  uttering  certain  words. 

Foranokai,  a  large  shell,  which  will  hold  shoot 
a  pint  of  water,  and  is  wound  like  a  bucoinum,  or 
trumpet,  smooth,  white,  with  beautiful  red  spots 
and  lines.  It  is  found  chiefly  about  Array,  i* 
low  water.  It  hangs  down  from  their  girdle,  sad 
serves  them  in  the  nature  of  a  trumpet ;  havisff 
for  this  purpose  a  tube  fastened  to  the  eni 
through  which  they  blow  upon  approach  of 
travellers,  to  beg  their  charity.  It  sounds  sot 
unlike  a  cowherd's  horn. 

Dsusukake,  a  twisted  band  or  scarf,  vim 
fringes  at  the  end.  They  wear  it  about  their 
neck.  By  the  length  of  this  scarf,  as  also  by  the 
shape  and  size  of  the  fringes,  it  is  known  what 
titles  and  dignities  they  have  been  raised  to  by 
their  superiors. 

Foki,  a  cap  or  head-dress,  which  they  wear  so 
their  forehead.  It  is  peculiar  only  to  some  ft* 
among  them. 

Qji,  a  bag  wherein  they  keep,  a  book,  sob* 
money,  and  cloth.  They  carry  it  upon  their 
back. 

Jatsuwono  warandtie  are  their  shoes  or  ssndskj 
which  are  twisted  of  straw,  and  the  stalks  of  tat 
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terate  flower ;  which  plant  is  in  a  peculiar  repute 
of  holiness  amona;  them.  The/  wear  them 
shiefly  in  their  penitential  pilgrimages  to  the  tope 
of  the  two  holy  mountains  above-mentioned. 

Ism  Taka  no  Dsiusu  is  their  rosary,  or  string  of 
hearts,  by  which  they  say  their  prayers.  It  is 
■ado  of  rough  balls.  The  invention  and  use  of 
it  are  of  a  later  date  than  the  institution  of  the 
order ;  accordingly  there  is  no  mention  made  of 
b  in  the  statutes  of  the  same.  Kongo  Dsuje,  a 
thick  strong  staff,  a  Tory  useful  instrument  for 
their  journey  to   the   top   of  the   mountains 


The  most  eminent  among  them  have  the  hair 
art  off  abort  behind  their  heads.  Others  let  it 
paw,  and  tie  it  together.  Many  shave  themselves 
dose,  as  do  in  particular  the  novices  upon  their 
altering  the  order,  in  imitation  of  the  Budsdo 
arietta,    of   whom   they   have   borrowed    this 


These  Sintos  hermits  are  now  very  much 
asgan  mated  from  the  austerity  of  their  pre- 
■socosors ;  who,  in  imitation  of  their  founder's 
sample,  and  pursuant  to  the  rules  laid  down  by 
Mm,  lived,  from  their  first  entering  the  order, 
tpon  nothing  else  but  plants  and  roots,  and 
wpoood  themselves  to  perpetual  and  very  rude 
trials  and  mortifications,  fasting,  washing  them- 
salves  in  cold  water,  wandering  through  woods 
sad  forests,  desert  and  uninhabited  places,  and 
the  like.  In  like  manner  they  deviated  very  much 
from  the  simplicity  of  the  religion  they  formerly 
professed,  admitting  the  worship  of  such  foreign 
idols  aa  are  thought  by  them  to  have  the  greatest 
sower  and  influence  over  the  occurrences  of 
•oman  life.  They  enlarged  their  system  of 
divinity,  and  increased  the  number  of  super- 
Ititious  ceremonies.  Among  other  things,  they 
betook  themselves  to  a  sort  of  trade,  which 
stave*  very  beneficial  to  them;  and  to  impose 
apon  the  vulgar,  they  give  out  that  they  are 
peculiarly  versed  in  magical  arte  and  sciences, 
pretending  by  virtue  of  certain  ceremonies,  and 
isvatlenl  obscure  words  and  charms,  to  command 
all  the  gods  worshipped  in  the  country,  as  well 
af  the  S&ntoiate  as  those  of  the  Budsdoists,  the 
worahip  of  whom  was  brought  over  from  beyond 
■aa;  to  conjure  and  drive  out  evil  spirits ;  to  do 
assay  things  beyond  the  powtr  of  nature;  to 
dive  into  secrets  and  mysteries ;  to  recover  stolen 
feeds,  and  to  discover  the  thieves;  to  foretel 
sssnre  events ;  to  explain  dreama ;  to  cure 
deep  sis  tni  distempers;  to  find  out  the  guilt  or 
imwitnf  of  persons  accused  of  crimes  and  mis- 
demeanors, and  the  like. 

I  flatter  myaelf  the  reader  will  not  be  displeased 
to  receive  some  farther  information  about  their 
way  of  proceeding  in  several  of  these  particulars. 
To  begin  with  the  cure  of  distempers.  The 
patient  is  to  give  the  jammabos  as  good  an 
account  as  possibly  he  can  of  his  distemper,  and 
the  condition  he  is  in.  The  jammabos,  after  a 
flail  hearing,  writes  some  characters  on  a  bit  of 
paper,  which  characters,  aa  he  pretends,  have  a 
particular  relation  to  the  constitution  of  the 
patient,  and  the  nature  of  his  distemper.  This 
done,  he  places  the  paper  on  an  altar  before  his 
Idols,  performing  many  superstitious  ceremonies, 
hi  order,  as  he  gives  out,  to  communicate  a 
heating  faculty  to  it,  after  which  he  makes  it  up 


into  pills,  whereof  the  patient  is  to  take  one 
every  morning,  drinking  a  large  draught  of  water 
upon  it,  which  again  must  be  drawn  up  from  the 
spring  or  river,  not  without  some  mystery,  and 
towards  such  a  corner  of  the  world  as  the 
jammabos  directs.  These  character-pills  are 
called  goo!  It  must  be  observed,  however,  that 
the  jammabos  seldom  administer  and  the  patients 
still  seldomer  resolve  to  undergo  this  mysterious 
cure,  till  they  are  almost  past  all  hopes  of 
recovery.  In  less  desperate  cases  recourse  is  had 
to  more  natural  remedies. 

The  trials  of  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  persons 
accused  of  crimes  and  misdemeanors  are  made 
in  the  presence  of  an  idol  called  Fudo,  sitting 
amidst  fire  and  flames,  not  indeed  in  a  judicial 
and  publio  way,  after  the  manner  of  the  Brahmins, 
Siamites,  and  other  heathens,  nor  by  giving  the 
question,  as  is  often  done  in  Europe,  chiefly  in 
oases  of  witchcraft,  but  privately  in  the  house 
where  the  act  was  committed,  and  in  presence  of 
the  domestics,  either  by  a  simple  conjuring  and 
uttering  certain  words,  or  by  fire,  or  by  a  draught 
of  khumano  goo.  If  the  first,  a  simple  con- 
juration, proves  ineffectual,  recourse  is  had  to  the 
second,  a  trial  by  fire;  to  be  performed  by 
making  the  suspected  persons  walk  thrice  over  a 
coal-fire,  about  a  fathom  long,  which  if  they  can 
do  without  being  burnt  on  the  soles  of  their  feet, 
they  are  acquitted.  Some  are  brought  to  con- 
fession by  a  draught  of  khumano  goo.  Goo  is  a 
paper  filled  with  characters  and  pictures  of  black 
birds,  aa  ravens  and  others,  and  sealed  with  the 
seals  of  the  jammaboe.  It  is  pasted  to  the  doors 
of  houses  to  keep  off  evil  spirits,  and  serves  for 
several  other  superstitious  purposes.  It  is  made 
indifferently  by  all  jammabos,  but  the  best  come 
from  Khumano,  whence  the  name.  A  little  bit 
torn  off  thia  paper  must  be  swallowed  by  the 
accused  person  in  a  draught  of  water ;  and  it  is 
said,  that  if  he  be  guilty,  it  will  work  and  trouble 
him  most  cruelly  till  he  confesses.  They  talk 
very  big  of  the  surprising  and  wonderful  virtues 
of  their  charms  and  conjurations,  whereby  they 
pretend  to  be  able  to  manage  and  handle  burning 
coals  and  red-hot  iron,  without  receiving  any  the 
least  hurt ;  suddenly  to  extinguish  fires ;  to  make 
cold  water  boiling  hot  and  hot  water  ice-cold,  in 
an  instant;  to  keep  people's  swords  and  scimiters 
so  fast  in  the  sheath  that  no  force  is  able  to  draw 
them  out ;  to  keep  themselves  from  being  hurt 
by  these  or  other  weapons ;  and  to  perform  many 
more  such  uncommon  and  surprising  things, 
which,  if  more  nicely  examined,  would  be  found 
perhaps  to  be  little  else  than  jugglers'  tricks,  and 
effects  of  natuial  causes.  They  call  it  jamassu, 
which  signifies  conjuring  strokes.  These  mighty 
strokes  are  nothing  else  but  certain  motions  of 
their  hands  and  fingers,  whereby  they  pretend  to 
represent  crocodiles,  tigers,  and  other  monstrous 
animals,  at  the  same  time  uttering  certain  obscure 
sounds.  By  this,  and  by  frequently  altering 
these  positions  and  representations,  as  also  by 
lifting  up  and  letting  fall  their  voice,  they 
endeavour,  they  say,  as  with  so  many  cross-strokes, 
to  come  within  reach  of  the  object  to  be  charmed, 
till  at  last,  having  removed  and  out  through  all 
obstacles  and  hindrances,  they  obtain  their 
desired  end. 

One  of  their  chief  and  most  mysterious  ftn,  as 
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they  call  them,  or  charms,  is,  when  holding  up 
botn  hands,  and  twisting  the  finger*,  as  it  were, 
one  within  another,  they  represent  the  Si 
Tensi  0,  that  is,  the  four  most  powerful  gods 
of  the  thirty-third  and  last  heaven.  Tho  position 
which  they  put  their  fingers  in  is  thus:  they 
hold  up  tho  two  middle  fingers,  one  agninst 
another  almost  perpendicular,  and  make  the  two 
next  fingers,  on  each  Ride,  cross  one  another  in 
such  a  manner,  that  they  point  towards  four 
different  corners  of  the  world,  in  representation 
of  these  four  gods,  whom  they  call  Tammondcn, 
Tsigokten,  Sosioten,  and  Kamokten.  The  two 
middle  fingers  held  up,  as  I  observed,  almost 
perpendicularly,  serve  them,  as  they  pretend,  in 
the  nature  of  a  spy -glass,  whereby  to  spy  out  the 
spirits  and  distempers,  to  Bee  the  kitx  or  fox,  and 
the  ma,  or  ovil  spirit,  lodged  in  people's  bodies, 
and  to  find  out  precisely  what  sort  they  be  of,  in 
order  afterwards  to  squaro  their  charms  and 
ceremonious  superstitions  to  the  more  effectual 
driving  of  them  out  But  this  same  position  of 
the  middle  fingers  with  regard  to  tho  rest  is  to 
represent  besides  Fudo  mio  wo,  that  is,  the  holy 
great  Fudo,  formerly  a  giosia,  a  mighty  devotee 
of  their  order,  who,  among  other  extraordinary 
mortifications,  sat  down  daily  in  tho  midst  of  a 
large  fire,  though  without  receiving  any  hurt; 
and  by  whose  powerful  assistance  they  believe, 
on  this  account,  to  be  able,  not  only  to  destroy 
the  burning  quality  of  fire  when  they  please,  but 
also  to  make  it  servo  at  command  to  what  pur- 
poses they  think  fit  A  lamp  filled  with  an  oil 
made  of  a  certain  black  venomous  water  lizard, 
(Ailed  inari,  is  kept  continually  burning  before 
tho  idol  of  Fudo. 

Tho  janimabos  moke  a  mighty  secret  of  these 
charms  and  mysterious  arts.  However,  for  a 
handsome  reword,  they  will  communicate  and 
teach  them  to  other  people,  though  under  con- 
dition of  secresy.  The  account  I  have  given  in 
this  chapter  of  this  singular  order,  I  had  chiefly 
from  a  young  Japanese,  well  versed  in  the  affairs 
of  his  country,  whom  during  my  stay  in  Japan  I 
taught  physic  and  surgery,  and  who  had  been 
one  of  their  scholars  himself.  He  further  told 
me,  that  before  they  would  let  him  into  the 
secret,  they  made  him  undergo  a  very  rude 
noviciate.  And,  in  the  first  place,  he  was  to 
abstain  from  everything  that  had  life  in  it,  and 
to  subsist  only  upon  rico  and  herbs  for  six  days 
together.  In  the  next  place,  they  commanded 
him  to  wash  himself  seven  times  a  day  in  cold 
water,  and  kneeling  down  on  the  ground,  with 
his  buttocks  to  his  heels,  and  clapping  his  hands 
over  his  head,  to  lift  himself  up  seven  hundred 
and  fourscore  times  every  day.  This  lost  part  of 
his  trial  ho  found  also  the  rudest;  for  by  getting 
up  and  down  two  *or  three  hundred  times,  he 
brought  himself  all  into  a  sweat,  and  grew  so 
tired  and  weary,  that  he  was  often  upon  the 
point  to  run  away  from  his  masters ;  but  being  a 
young  lusty  fellow,  shame  rather  than  curiosity 
prevailed  upon  him  to  hold  out  to  the  last. 

Thus  much  of  tho  jammabos.  There  are  still 
many  more  religious  orders  and  societies  esta- 
blished in  this  country,  a  particular  account  of 
which  would  swell  this  chapter  to  on  unbecoming 
length.  From  the  superstitious  veneration  of 
the  vulgar  for  their  ecclesiastics  and  the  ease 


and  pleasures  of  a  religions  life,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  the  number  of  costly  temples,  rich  moos* 
teries  and  convents,  where,  under  the  cloak  of 
retirement  and  divine  worship,  the  monks  pre 
themselves  up  to  an  uninterrupted  pursuit  of 
wantonness  and  luxury,  is  grown  to  an  exes* 
scarce  credible.  But  there  are  also  some  parti- 
cular societies  not  purely  ecclesiastical,  nor  con- 
fined to  the  clergy  alone,  but  rather  of  a  mixed 
nature,  with  an  alloy  of  secularity.  Out  of  many, 
that  of  the  blind  is  not  unworthy  of  considers- 
tion ;  a  singular,  but  very  ancient  and  numerou 
body,  composed  of  persons  of  all  ranks  and 
profession*.  Originally  they  made  up  but  est 
society,  but  in  process  of  time  they  split  into  two 
separate  bodies ;  one  of  which  is  called  Feekisado, 
or  tho  Blind  Foekis,  the  other  Bussets  Sato,  or 
the  Blind  Bussetz.  It  will  not  be  amiss  toinqmit  ( 
into  tho  origin  and  constitutions  of  both.  The 
Bussetz  Sato  must  be  considered  first,  ss  being  of  . 
a  more  ancient  standing.  At  present  this  society  i 
is  composed  only  of  ecclesiastical  persons,  whose  | 
rules  and  customs  are  not  very  different  fan 
those  of  the  jammabos.  Their  founder  m  ; 
Senmimar,  the  Emperor  Jengino  Mikaddo,  ha  ■ 
third  (and  according  to  some  authors,  his  fourth)  j 
son,  and  the  occasion  of  their  institution  is  tt  i 
corded  in  Japanese  histories  to  hare  been  * 
follows :  Senmimar  was  a  youth  of  incomparaUt 
beauty,  and  exceedingly  beloved  by  all  that  cum 
near  him.  It  happened  that  a  princess  of  tat 
imperial  blood  fell  desperately  in  love  with  him: 
her  beauty  and  virtues  proved  charms  as  irre- 
sistible to  tho  young  prince  as  his  graceful  penon 
and  princely  qualities  had  been  to  her.  For  son* 
time  the  happy  lovers  enjoyed  all  the  satisnwtioi 
and  mutual  returns  of  passion  and  friendship, 
when  the  death  of  tho  princess  intervening, 
Senmimar  took  it  so  much  to  heart,  that  not  long 
after,  through  grief  and  sorrow,  he  lost  his  sight 
I'pon  this,  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  h» 
dearly  beloved,  and  to  make  known  to  posterity 
what  an  unfortunate  effect  his  unfeigned  concern 
and  sorrow  for  her  loss  had  had  upon  himself)  he 
resolved,  with  his  father's  leave,  and  under  hn 
imjM'rial  charter,  to  erect  a  society,  wherebto 
none  should  be  admitted  but  such  as  had  the 
misfortuno  to  be  blind  by  birth  or  accident  His 
design  was  put  in  execution  accordingly.  The 
new  erected  society  prospered  exceedingly,  tad 
flourished,  and  got  into  great  repute  at  court,  sad 
in  the  empire.  For  some  centuries  they  continued 
united  in  one  body,  till  a  new  society  of  the  Ftki 
Blind,  as  they  are  now  called,  sprung  up,  which  » 
a  short  time  got  so  far  the  better  of  the  form*, 
many  great  men  in  the  empire,  who  were  blind, 
voluntarily  entering  into  it,  that  by  degrees  they 
lost  much  of  their  reputation,  and  were  reduced 
verv  low  in  number,  none  being  left  at  last  boi 
ecclesiastical  persons,  to  whom  it  remains  now 
confined.  Ever  since  their  first  institution,  the 
Feki  Blind  continued  in  uninterrupted  possesion 
of  all  the  esteem  and  authority  the  Bassets  had 
once  enjoyed.  Nay,  being  still  more  numerous 
they  ore  also  much  more  considered  in  pio* 
portion.  They  owe  their  origin  to  the  civil  fftri 
between  the  Fekis  and  Qendxis,  both  contending  | 
for  the  empire.  Whole  volumes  have  been  written  : 
of  the  long  and  bloody  dissensions  between  these  i 
two  once  considerable  and  powerful  parties,  and  | 
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the  manifold  calamities  which  thence  befel  the 
empire.  The  cause  of  Feki  and  his  adherents 
appearing  more  just  to  the  then  reigning  Dairi 
than  thai  of  Gendzi,  he  thought  himself  bound  in 
conscience  to  support ;  which  he  did  so  effectually, 
that  Gemdai  and  his  party  were  defeated  and 
almost  totally  destroyed.  The  victorious  Feki, 
at  success  is  often  followed  by  pride  and  ambi- 
tion, soon  forgot  the  obligations  he  lay  under  to 
the  Dairi,  and  behaved  himself  with  so  much 
insolence  and  ungratefulness  towards  him,  that 
ha  resolved  to  espouse  the  interest,  though  almost 
totally  sunk,  of  Gendzi  and  his  adherents ;  pro- 
mising all  manner  of  encouragement  and  assist- 
ance, if  they  would  once  more  gather  all  their 
strength  together,  and  take  up  arms  against  Feki 
and  his  party.  Affairs  upon  this  soon  took  another 
torn;  victory  in  a  decisive  battle  favoured  the 
Qendsis;  Feld  himself  was  slain  near  Simonoseki, 
and  his  whole  army  defeated,  but  few  escaping. 
Amongst  those  who  escaped  with  their  lives,  was 
Kakekigo,  a  general  very  much  renowned  for  his 
valour  and  supernatural  strength,  which,  it  was 
believed,  he  obtained  from  Quanwon,  as  a  reward 
lor  his  constant  devotion  to  that  god.  This 
general  fled  in  a  small  boat.  Joritomo,  general 
of  the  Gendzi*,  and  himself  a  very  resolute 
soldier,  knew  of  what  consequence  it  was  to 
secure  the  person  of  Kakekigo;  and  till  then 
thinking  his  victory  incomplete,  he  caused  him 
to  be  pursued  ana  taken.  However,  when  he 
was  brought  before  him,  he  treated  him  kindly, 
and  with  all  the  respect  due  to  a  person  of  his 
rank  and  character,  withal  confining  him  so  little, 
that  Kakekigo  found  means  several  times  to  make 
his  escape,  but  was  as  often  retaken.  The  gene- 
rous Joritomo  had  no  thoughts  of  putting  him  to 
death,  though  his  enemy  and  his  prisoner.  Nay,. 
hx  from  it,  he  put  such  a  value  upon  the  friend- 
ship and  affection  of  a  person  of  his  note,  as  to 
think  it  worth  his  while  to  purchase  it  at  any 
price.  One  day,  when  ho  was  pressing  him  very 
closely  to  enter  into  his  service,  upon  whatever 
terms  he  pleased,  the  captive  general  returned 
him  the  following  resolute  answer :  "  I  was  once, 
(said  he,)  a  faithful  servant  to  a  kind  master. 
Now  he  is  dead,  no  other  shall  boast  of  my  faith 
and  friendship.  I  own  that  you  have  laid  me 
under  great  obligations.  I  owe  even  my  life  to 
your  clemency.  And  yet  such  is  my  misfortune, 
that  I  cannot  set  my  eyes  on  you,  but  with  a 
design,  in  revenge  of  him  and  me,  to  cut  off  your 
head.  These,  therefore,  these  designing  instru- 
ments of  mischief  I  will  offer  to  you,  as  the  only 
acknowledgment  for  your  generous  behaviour 
towards  me,  my  unhappy  condition  will  allow  me 
to  give  you."  This  said,  he  plucks  out  both  his 
eyes,  and  on  a  plate,  presents  them  to  Joritomo, 
undaunted  like  that  bold  Roman,  who,  in  sight  of 
Porsenna,  burnt  his  right  hand  on  the  altar. 
Joritomo,  astonished  at  so  much  magnanimity 
and  resolution,  forthwith  set  the  captive  general 
at  liberty,  who  thereupon  retired  into  the  pro- 
vince Fiuga,  where  he  learnt  to  play  upon  the 
bjrwa*  a  particular  musical  instrument  used  in 
Japan,  and  gave  birth  to  this  society  of  the  Feki 
Blind,  of  which  he  himself  was  the  first  Kengio 
or  head.    This  is  the  account  Japanese  histories 


give  of  the  original  institution  of  this  society, 
which  is  since  grown  very  numerous,  being  com- 
posed of  persons  of  all  ranks  and  professions. 
They  shave  their  heads,  as  do  also  the  Bussetz 
sato,  or  ecclesiastical  blind.  Otherwise,  being 
secular  persons,  they  wear  also  a  secular  habit, 
different  however  from  the  common  dress  of  the 
Japanese,  and  different  among  themselves  accord- 
ing to  their  rank  and  dignities.  They  do  not 
live  upon  charity,  but  make  a  shift,  in  their 
several  capacities,  to  get  a  livelihood  for  them- 
selves,  and  to  provide  for  the  maintenance  of 
their  commonwealth,  following  divers  professions, 
not  altogether  inconsistent  with  their  unhappy 
condition.  Many  of  them  apply  themselves  to 
music,  in  which  capacity  they  are  employed  at 
the  courts  of  princes  and  great  men,  as  also  upon 
public  solemnities,  festivals,  processions,  wed- 
dings, and  the  like.  Whoever  is  once  admitted  a 
member  of  this  society  must  remain  suoh  for 
life.  They  are  dispersed  up  and  down  the 
empire,  but  their  general  resides  at  Miaco,  where 
the  cash  of  the  company  is  kept  He  is  called 
Osiokf,  and  has  4800  thails  a  year  allowed  him 
for  his  maintenance  by  the  Dairi.  He  governs 
the  commonwealth,  being  assisted  by  ten  coun- 
sellors called  Siu  Ro,  which  signifies  elder-men, 
alder-men,  of  which  he,  the  general,  himself  is 
the  eldest  They  reside  at  Miaco,  and  have, 
jointly  with  the  general,  power  of  life  and  death, 
with  this  restriction  however,  that  no  person  can 
be  executed,  unless  the  sentence  be  approved  of, 
and  the  death-warrant  signed  by  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice  of  Miaco.  The  council  of  ten  appoint 
their  inferior  officers,  who  reside  in  the  several 
provinces :  some  of  these  are  called  kengio,  as  it 
were  father  provincials;  being  each  in  his  pro- 
vince what  the  general  is  with  regard  to  the 
whole  society.  The  founder  himself  took  only 
the  title  of  Ken  Gio.  But  the  society  having  in 
process  of  time  grown  very  numerous,  it  was 
thought  necessary  to  alter  the  government,  and 
to  appoint  a  court  superior  to  the  kengios.  Every 
kengio  has  his  kotos,  as  they  are  called,  to 
assist  and  advise  him.  The  kotos  sometimes 
govern  particular  districts  by  themselves.  At 
Nagasaki  there  is  a  kengio  and  two  kotos,  under 
whose  command  stand  all  the  blind  of  that  town 
and  adjacent  country.  The  kengios  and  kotos 
have  many  other  inferior  officers  subordinate  to 
them,  who  are  called  sijbuD,  and  are  again  sub- 
ordinate to  one  another.  They  differ  from  the 
common  body  of  the  blind  by  wearing  long 
breeches.  As  they  have  different  ranks  and 
titles  among  themselves,  so  they  are  obliged 
every  five  years  to  purchase  a  new  quan,  that  is, 
a  new  and  higher  title  from  their  kengio,  for  20  to 
50  thails.  If  they  neglect,  or  are  not  able  to  do 
it,  they  are  removed  to  a  lower  rank.  The  main 
body  of  the  blind  are  comprehended  under  one 
general  name  of  Mukwan.  These  wear  no 
breeches,  and  are  divided  into  four  quans,  ranks, 
or  classes.  Those  of  the  fourth  and  last  class  are 
capable  of  being  made  sijbuns,  from  which  office 
they  gradually  rise  to  the  dignity  of  kota,  kengio, 
and  so  on.  Sometimes,  through  money  or  favour, 
they  rise  very  suddenly. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

OF  TUX  BUDSDO,   OR,   FORUCiX   PAGAK   WORSHIP,   AXD   ITS 

FOUXDEB. 

Foreign  idols,  for  distinction's  sako  from  the 
Komi,  or  Sin,  which  were  worshipped  in  the 
country  in  the  most  ancient  times,  are  called 
Budsd  and  Fotoke.  The  characters  also,  whereby 
these  two  words  are  expressed,  differ  from  those 
of  Sin  and  Kami.  Budsdo.  in  the  literal  senso, 
signifies  tho  way  of  foreign  idols,  that  is,  the  way 
of  worshipping  foreign  idols.  The  origin  of  this 
religion,  which  quickly  spread  through  most 
Asiatic  countries  to  tho  very  extremities  of  the 
East  (not  unlike  tho  Indian  fig-tree,  which  pro- 
pagates itself,  and  Bpruads  fur  round,  by  sending 
down  new  roots  from  tho  extremities  of  its 
branches),  must  be  looked  for  among  the 
Brahmins.  I  have  strong  reasons  to  believe, 
both  from  the  affinity  of  the  name,  and  the  very 
nature  of  this  religion,  that  its  author  and 
founder  is  the  very  same  person,  whom  tho 
Brahmins  called  Budha,  ana  believe  to  be  an 
essential  part  of  WUthnu,  or  their  Deity,  who 
made  its  ninth  appearanco  in  tho  world  under 
this  name,  and  in  the  shape  of  this  man.  The 
Chinese  and  Japanese  call  him  Buds  and  Siaka. 
These  two  names  indeed  becamo  in  course  of 
time  a  common  epithet  of  all  gods  and  idols  in 
general,  tho  worship  of  whom  was  brought  over 
from  other  countries :  sometimes  also  they  were 
given  to  the  saints  and  great  men  who  preached 
theno  new  doctrines.  The  common  people  in 
Siam  call  him  Prah  Pudi  Dsau,  that  is.  the  Holy 
Jiord.  and  tho  learned  among  them,  in  their  pali, 
or  holy  language,  Sam  mo  n  a  Rhenium.  The 
Peguaus  call  him  Saminan  a  Khutama. 

His  native  couutry,  according  to  tho  Japanese 
(with  regard  to  whom  he  is  chiefly  considered  in 
this  place),  is  Magattakokf,  or  tho  province 
Magatta  in  the  country  Tensik.  Tctinik,  in  the 
literal  sense,  signifies  a  heavenly  country,  a  coun- 
try of  heavens.  The  Japanese  comprehend  under 
this  name  tho  island  of  Ceylon,  the  coasts  of 
Malabar  and  Coroiuandcl,  and  in  general  all  the 
countries  of  South  Asia,  tho  continent  as  well  as 
the  neighbouring  islands,  which  arc  inhabited  by 
Blacks,  such  as  the  ]>eninsula  of  Malacca,  the 
islands  of  Sumatra,  Java,  the  kingdoms  of  Siam, 
Pegu.  &c. 

He  was  born  in  tho  twenty-sixth  year  of  the 
reign  of  tho  Chinese  Emperor  Soowo.  who  was 
fourth  succcsHor  of  the  famous  Sutio  Buo,  on  tho 
eighth  day  of  the  fourth  month.  This  was 
according  to  some  the  year  before  our  Saviour's 
nativity,  1U29,  and  according  to  others,  1027, 
when  1  was  in  Siam,  in  1 fiftU.  tho  SiainuVs  then 
told  2232  years  from  their  Budha,  who,  if  he  be 
the  same  with  the  Siaka  of  the  Japanese,  hi*  birth 
comes  up  no  higher  than  542  years  before  Christ. 
His  father  was  king  of  Magattakokf,  a  powerful 
kingdom  in  the  country  Teusikf.  I  conjecture 
this  to  bo  tho  island  of  Ceylon.  The  kingdom  of 
Siam  indeed  is  ho  called  to  this  day  by  tho 
common  people  in  Japan. 

Siaka,  when  he  came  to  be  nineteen  years  of 
age,  quitted  his  palace,  leaving  his  wifo  and  an 
only  son  behind  him,  and  voluntarily,  of  his  own 


choice,  became  a  disciple  of  Ann  Bcrmin,  then  a 
hermit  of  great  repute,  who  lived  at  the  top  of  a 
mountain  called  Dandokf.  Under  the  inspection 
of  this  holy  man,  he  betook  himself  to  a  very 
austere  life,  wholly  taken  up  with  an  almost 
uninterrupted  contemplation  of  heavenly  and 
divino  things,  in  a  posture  very  singular  in  itsel& 
but  reckoned  very  proper  for  this  sublime  way 
of  thinking,  to  wit,  sitting  cross-legged,  with  hi 
hands  in  the  bosom  placed  so  that  the  extremities 
of  both  thumbs  touched  one  another ;  a  posture 
which  is  thought  to  engage  one's  mind  into  so 
profound  a  meditation,  and  to  wrap  it  up  so 
entirely  within  itself,  that  the  body  lies  for  a 
while  as  it  were  senseless,  unattentive,  and 
unmoved  by  any  external  objects  whatsoever. 
This  profound  enthusiasm  is  by  them  called 
safen,  and  the  divino  truths  revealed  to  such 
persons,  satorL  As  to  Siaka  himself,  the  force 
of  his  enthusiasm  was  so  great,  that  by  its  means 
ho  penetrated  into  the  most  secret  ana  important 
points  of  religion,  discovering  the  existence  and 
state  of  heaven  and  hell,  as  places  of  reward  and 
punishment,  the  state  of  our  souls  in  a  life  to 
come,  the  transmigration  thereof,  the  way  to 
eternal  happiness,  the  divine  power  of  the  gods 
in  the  government  of  this  world,  and  many  more 
things  beyond  tho  reach  of  human  understanding; 
which  he  afterwards  freely  communicated  to  the 
numerous  crowds  of  his  disciples,  who,  for  the 
sake  of  his  doctrine  and  instructions,  followed 
him  in  flocks,  embracing  the  same  austere  way  of 
life  which  he  led  himself, 

He  lived  seventy-nine  years,  and  died  on  the 
fifteenth  day  of  tho  second  month,  in  the  year 
before  Christ  050. 

The  most  essential  points  of  his  doctrine  arc  tf 
follows : — 

The  souls  of  men  and  animals  are  immortal: 
both  arc  of  the  samo  substance,  and  differ  only 
according  to  the  different  objects  they  are  placed 
in,  whether  human  or  animal. 

The  souls  of  men,  after  their  departure  from 
their  bodies,  are  rewarded  in  a  place  of  happinc* 
or  misery',  according  to  their  behaviour  in  this 
life. 

The  place  of  happiness  is  called  Gokurak£ 
that  is.  a  place  of  eternal  pleasures.  As  the  godi 
diner  in  their  nature,  and  the  souls  of  men  in  the 
merit  of  their  past  actions,  so  do  likewise  the 
degrees  of  pleasure  and  happiness  in  their 
Klyai;m  fields,  that  every  one  may  bo  rewarded 
an  he  deserves.  However  the  wholo  place  is  bo 
thoroughly  filled  with  bliss  and  pleasure,  thtt 
each  happy  inhabitant  thinks  his  portion  the 
best,  and  far  from  envying  the  happier  state  of 
others,  wishes  only  for  ever  to  enjoy  his  own. 

Ami<la  is  the  sovereign  commander  of  the* 
heavenly  stations  (for  all  his  doctrine  hath  not 
been  introduced  by  tho  Brahmins,  till  after  our 
Saviour's  glorious  resurrection).  He  is  looked 
upon  as  the  general  }>atron  and  protector  of 
human  souls,  but  more  particularly  as  the  god 
and  father  of  those  who  happily  transmigrate 
into  theftc  places  of  bliss.  Through  his  ana  his 
sole  mediation,  men  are  to  obtain  absolution 
from  their  bins,  and  a  portion  of  happiness  in  the 
future  life. 

Leading  a  virtuous  life,  and  doing  nothing  that 
is  contrary  to  the  commandments  of  the  law  of 
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Siaka,  is  the  only  way  to  become  agreeable  unto 
Amida,  and  worthy  of  eternal  happiness. 

The  five  commandments  of  the  doctrine  Siaka, 
which  are  the  standing  rule  of  the  life  and 
behaviour  of  all  his  faithful  adherents,  are  called 
Gokai,  which  implies  as  much  as  the  five  cautions, 
or  warnings :  they  are— 

Be  Seo,  the  law  not  to  kill  any  thing  thai  hath 
hie  in  it. 

Tsu  To,  the  law  not  to  steal. 

Sijain,  the  law  not  to  commit  impurity. 

Mago,  the  law  not  to  lie. 

Onsiu,  the  law  not  to  drink  strong  liquors ;  a 
law  which  Siaka  most  earnestly  recommended  to 
his  disciples,  to  be  by  them  strictly  observed. 

Next  to  these  five  chief  and  general  command- 
ments, which  contain  in  substance  the  whole  law 
of  Siaka,  follow  ten  Sikkai,  as  they  call  them, 
that  is,  counsels  or  admonitions,  being  nothing 
else  but  the  five  first  laws  branched  out,  and 
applied  to  more  particular  actions,  and  tending 
to  a  stricter  observance  of  virtue.  For  the  sake 
of  the  learned,  and  such  as  aim  at  a  more  than 
ordinary  state  of  virtue  and  perfection,  even  in 
this  world,  a  still  further  subdivision  has  been 
contrived  into  Gosiakkai,  that  is,  five  hundred 
eoanaeu  and  admonitions,  wherein  are  specified, 
and  determined  with  the  utmost  exactness  and 
particularity,  whatever  actions  have,  according  to 
their  notions,  the  least  tendency  to  virtue  and 
vice,  and  ought  on  this  account  to  be  done  or 
omitted. 

The  number  of  these  Gosiakkai  being  so  very 
extensive,  it  is  no  wonder  that  those,  who  will 
oblige  themselves  to  a  Btrict  observance  thereof, 
are  so  few  in  proportion ;  the  rather,  since  they 
tend  to  such  a  thorough  mortification  of  their 
bodies,  as  to  measure  and  prescribe  the  very 
minutest  parts  of  their  diet,  allowing  scarce  so 
much  as  is  necessary  to  keep  them  from  starving. 
Nothing  but  the  ambition  of  acquiring  a  great 
repute  of  perfection  and  sanctity  in  this  world, 
and  the  desire  of  being  raised  to  a  more  eminent 
station  of  happiness  in  the  next,  can  prompt  any 
body  to  undergo  such  a  rude  and  severe  discipline 
is  is  prescribed  by  the  Gosiakkai,  and  few  there 
em,  even  among  the  best  part  of  their  clergy, 
who,  for  the  sake  of  a  greater  portion  of  happiness 
is  a  future  world,  would  willingly  renounce  the 
very  least  pleasures  of  this. 

All  persons,  secular  or  ecclesiastical,  who  by 
thtir  sinful  life  and  vicious  actions,  have  rendered 
themselves  unworthy  of  the  pleasures  prepared 
for  the  virtuous,  are  sent  after  their  death  to  a 
place  of  misery,  called  Dsigokf,  there  to  be 
confined  and  tormented,  not  indeed  for  ever,  but 
only  during  a  certain  undetermined  time.  As 
the  pleasures  of  the  Elysian  fields  differ  in 
degrees,  so  do  likewise  the  torments  in  these 
infernal  places.  Justice  requires  that  every  one 
should  be  punished,  according  to  the  nature  and 
number  of  his  crimes,  the  number  of  years  he 
filed  in  the  world,  the  station  ho  lived  in,  and 
the  opportunities  he  had  to  be  virtuous  and  good. 
Jemma,  or  with  a  more  majestic  character, 
Jtmma  O  (by  which  same  name  he  is  known  also 
to  the  Brahmins,  Siamites,  and  Chinese),  is  the 
swore  judge  and  sovereign  commander  of  this 
place  of  darkness  and  misery.  All  the  vicious 
actions  of  mankind  appear  to  him  in  all  their 


horror  and  heinousness,  by  the  means  of  a  large 
looking-glass,  placed  before  him,  and  called 
ssofarino  kagami,  or  the  looking-glass  of  know- 
ledge. The  miseries  of  the  poor  unhappy  souls 
confined  to  these  prisons  of  darkness  are  not  so 
considerable  and  lasting  but  that  great  relief 
may  be  expected  from  the  virtuous  life  and  good 
actions  of  their  family,  friends,  and  relations, 
whom  they  left  behind.  But  nothing  is  so 
conducive  to  this  desirable  ond,  as  the  prayers 
and  offerings  of  the  priests  to  the  great  and  good 
Amida,  who  by  bis  powerful  intercession  can 
prevail  so  far  upon  the  almost  inexorable  judge 
of  this  infernal  place,  as  to  oblige  him  to  remit 
from  the  severity  of  his  sentence,  to  treat  the 
unhappy  imprisoned  souls  with  kindness,  at  least 
so  far  as  is  not  inconsistent  with  his  justice, 
add  the  punishment  their  crimes  deserve,  and 
last  of  all,  to  send  them  abroad  into  the  world 
again  as  Boon  as  possible. 

When  the  miserable  souls  have  been  conflned 
in  these  prisons  of  darkness  a  time  sufficient  to 
expiate  their  crimes,  they  are,  by  virtue  of  the 
sentence  of  Jemma  0,  sent  back  into  the  world, 
to  animate,  not  indeed  the  bodies  of  men,  but  of 
such  vile  creatures  whose  natures  and  properties 
are  nearly  related  to  their  former  sinful  inclina- 
tions, such  as,  for  instance,  serpentB,  toads, 
insects,  birds,  fishes,  quadrupeds,  and  the  like. 
From  the  vilest  of  these,  transmigrating  by 
degrees  into  others,  and  nobler,  they  at  last  are 
suffered  again  to  enter  human  bodies,  by  which 
means  it  is  put  in  their  power,  either  by  a  good 
and  virtuous  life  to  render  themselves  worthy  of 
a  future  uninterrupted  state  of  happiness,  or  by 
a  new  course  of  vices  to  expose  themselves  once 
more  to  undergo  all  the  miseries  of  confinement 
in  a  place  of  torment,  succeeded  by  a  new 
unhappy  transmigration. 

Thus  far  the  most  essential  points  of  the 
doctrine  of  Siaka. 

Among  the  disciples  of  Siaka  arose  several 
eminent  men,  who  contributed  greatly  to  the 
propagation  of  his  doctrine,  and  were  succeeded 
by  others  equally  learned  and  zealous,  insomuch 
that  we  need  not  wonder  that  his  religion,  within 
a  very  short  compass  of  time,  spread  to  the  very 
extremities  of  the  East,  even  all  the  difficulties 
they  had  to  strugglo  with  notwithstanding. 

The  most  eminent  of  his  disciples  were  Annan 
and  Kasia,  or  with  their  full  titles,  Annan  Sonsja, 
and  Kasia  Sonsja.  They  collected  his  wise 
sentences,  and  what  was  found  after  his  death, 
written  with  his  own  hands  on  the  leaves  of  trees, 
into  a  book,  which,  for  its  peculiar  excellency,  is 
called  Fokekio,  that  is,  the  book  of  fine  flowers 
(in  comparison  with  the  holy  tarate-flower), 
and  sometimes  also,  by  way  of  pre-eminence,  Kio, 
tho  book,  as  being  the  most  perfect  performance 
in  its  kind,  and  tho  bible  of  all  eastern  nations 
beyond  the  Ganges,  who  embraced  Siaka's  doctrine. 
The  two  compilers  of  it,  for  their  care  and  pains, 
were  related  among  the  saints,  and  are  now 
worshipped  jointly  with  Siaka,  in  whose  temples, 
and  upon  whose  altars,  they  are  placed,  one  to 
his  right,  the  other  to  his  loft  hand. 

Before  the  doctrine  of  Siaka  was  brought  over 
into  China,  and  from  thence  through  Coraea  into 
Japan,  the  old  Sintos  or  Cami  worship,  mean  and 
simplo  as  it  was,  was  yet  the  only  one  flourishing 
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in  this  empire.  They  had  bat  few  temples,  end 
few  holidays,  and  the  yearly  pilgrimage  to  the 
temple  of  Tenaio  Dai  Sin  at  Iaje,  was  thought 
the  best  and  surest  way  to  happiness.  Tis  true, 
in  course  of  time,  the  number  of  gods  and  saints 
increased,  their  system  of  divinity  was  embellished 
with  new  fables,  arts  also  and  sciences  were 
improved,  chiefly  since  the  time  of  Synmu  Ten  0, 
their  first  monarch.  But  still  a  certain  simplicity 
prevailed,  and  people  following  the  dictates  of 
reason,  aimed  at  nothing  so  much  as  to  live 
morally  well.  The  Chinese  also,  before  that 
time,  followed  the  illustrious  examples  and  moral 
precepts  of  their  two  great  emperors  Tee  Gio, 
that  is  the  Emperor  Gio,  who,  according  to  their 
chronological  computation,  lived  2359  years  before 
Christ,  and  his  successor  Tee  Sinn,  or  the 
Emperor  Siun,  who  though  a  peasant,  was  yet 
for  his  prudence  and  honesty,  made  by  Gio,  first 
his  co-partner  in  the  government,  and  afterwards 
his  successor,  though  in  prejudice  to  his,  Gio's 
twelve  children,  viz.,  ton  sons  and  two  daughters.  ] 
These  two  illustrious  princes  were  the  two  first 
Seems.  Seem  is  a  philosopher,  able  to  find  out 
truth  and  wisdom,  merely  by  the  force  of  his 
own  understanding  and  without  being  taught  by 
others.  By  mistake,  this  same  name  hath  been 
sometimes  given  to  some  of  their  most  eminent 
divines.  Some  hundred  years  after  the  reign  of 
these  princes,  the  Pagan  doctrine  of  Roos  arose 
in  China.  This  man  was  born  in  Sokokf.  that  is, 
the  province  So,  on  the  fourth  day  of  the  ninth 
month,  346  years  after  the  death  of  Siaka,  or  604 
before  our  Saviour's  nativity.  They  say,  that  his 
mother  had  been  big  with  child  eighty-one  years, 
for  which  reason,  when  she  was  brought  to  bed, 
they  called  him  Roos,  which  implies  as  much  as 
old  son,  or  old  child.  They  further  add,  that 
the  soul  of  Kassoboeatz,  or  the  holy  Kasso,  the 
eldest  disciple  of  Siaka,  by  transmigration  dwelt 
in  him,  which  made  it  easy  to  him  to  attain  to 
such  a  high  pitch  of  knowledge  about  the  nature 
of  gods  and  spirits,  the  immortality  of  our  souls, 
a  future  state,  and  such  other  important  points 
as  are  highly  conducive  to  the  instruction  of  such  , 
as  are  desirous  of  learning,  and  fill  tho  credulous 
vulgar  with  admiration.  He  lived  eighty-four  years. 
Meanwhile  tho  doctrine  and  philosophy  of 
Roos  got  ground  in  China,  another  incomparable 
sesin  appeared  on  the  philosophical  stage  of  that 
empire.  This  was  Koosi,  or  as  we  Europeans 
call  him,  Confutius,  born  in  the  province  Kok,  on 
the  fourth  day  of  the  eleventh  month,  399  years 
after  the  death  of  Siaka,  and  fifty-three  after  the 
birth  of  Roosi,  who  was  then  still  alive.  His 
birth  was  in  a  manner  miraculous,  attended  with 
no  obscure  signs  of  a  future  sesin.  He  had  some 
natural  marks  on  his  head,  like  those  of  the 
Emperor  Gio,  and  his  forehead  was  of  tho  same 
shape  with  that  of  tho  Emperor  Siun.  At  tho 
time  of  his  birth  music  was  heard  in  heaven, 
and  two  dragons  were  observed  to  attend  when 
the  child  was  washed.  His  stature,  when  grown 
up,  was  very  noble  and  majestic,  of  nine  saku  and 
nine  suns,  proportionable  to  the  greatness  of  his 
genius.  Passing  over  in  silence  what  is  fabulous 
and  romantic,  in  the  history  of  his  life,  it  cannot 
be  denied  but  that  he  had  an  incomparable 
understanding,  and  excellent  sense,  and  was 
perhaps*lhe  greatest  philosopher  the  East  ever 


produced*     His  writings  and  philosophy  hare 
maintained  a  constant  uninterrupted  reputation 
for  upwards  of  two  thousand   years,  and  are 
thought  in  China  to  have  been  brought  down  from 
heaven,  as  was  formerly  supposed  of  the  philo- 
sophy of  Socrates.    A  profound  respect  is  shown 
to  his  memory  both  in  China  and  Japan,  by 
public  as  well  as  private  persona.    Very  lately 
the  Emperor  of  Japan  caused  two  temples  to  be 
built  to  him,  in  his  capital  Jedo,  whither  he 
repaired  in  person  as  soon  as  they  were  finished, 
and  on  this  occasion  set  forth,  in  a  handsome 
speech  to  his  courtiers,  the  merits  of  this  great 
man,  and  the  peculiar  excellency  of  the  maxims 
of  government  laid  down  by  him.    His  picture  is 
allowed  the  most  honourable  place  in  the  houses 
of  philosophers,  and  all  persons  who  apply  them- 
selves to  studies  and  learning,  never  mention  his 
name  without  particular  tokens  of  respect.    It  is 
no  wonder  then,  that  the  chimerical,  and  in 
several  particulars,  incomprehensible  doctrine  of 
Roosi  was  not  able  to  stand  its  ground  against 
the  reasonable  and  pleasing  moral  of  Confotia*, 
but  was,  as  it  were,  smothered  in  its  infancy, 
and  sensibly  decreased,  in    proportion   as  the 
adherents  of  Confutius  mcreased,  of  whom  there 
was  a  concourse  from  all  parts  of  the  empire, 
almost  beyond  imagination.    He  died   in  the 
seventy-third  year  of  his  age,  leaving  behind  him 
many  able  men,  who  propagated  his  doctrine  and 
philosophy,  not  only  by  teaching  it  to  others, 
out  by  gathering  all  his  wise  sentences  and  moral 
maxims,  which  he  communicated  to  them  in  hii 
lifetime,  into  a  book,  which  is  called  Siudo,  that 
is,  the  philosophical  way  of  life,  or  the  way  of 
life  agreeable  to  philosophy,  which  ever  sines, 
for  now  upwards  of  two  thousand  years,  hath 
been  looked  upon  as  a  performance  inoomparabk 
in  its  kind,  and  an  excellent  pattern  of  a  good 
and  virtuous  life ;  a  book  extolled  not  only  by  tht 
admirers  of  Confutius,  but  admired  for  its  morals 
and  political  maxims,  even  by  the  adherents  of 
the  Budsdo  and  other  religions,  in  the  very  sans 
manner  as  the  writings  of  the  ancient  Greek  and 
Roman  philosophers,  which    have  escaped  tht 
common  shipwreck  of  time,  deservedly  stand  the 
admiration  of  all  Europe,  and  a  lasting  moon* 
mont    of  the   excellent  genius  of  their  grew 
authors. 

While  thus  the  doctrine  and  pleasing  philosophy 
of  Confutius  began  to  flourish  in  China,  and  to 
spread  to  the  neighbouring  empire  of  Japan,  the 
doctrine  and  religion  of  Siaka,  which  had  then 
already  penetrated  to  the  kingdoms  of  Siam  and 
Loos,  was  not  likely  to  meet  with  a  favourable 
reception  in  this  furthermost  part  of  the  East 
If  we  believe  the  Japanese  historians,  the  fint 
that  taught  this  religion  in  China,  came  over 
thither  about  the  year  of  Christ  63,  sod 
obtained  leave  to  build  a  temple,  which  is  still 
called  Fakubasi,  that  is,  the  temple  of  the  whits 
horse,  because  tho  kio,  or  holy  book  of  Siaka, 
was  brought  over  on  a  white  horse.  The  greatest 
difficulty  the  preachers  of  this  new  doctrine  had 
to  Btruggle  with,  was  the  philosophy  of  Confuting 
then  shining  in  its  full  lustre,  and  universally 
approved.  And  indeed  it  appears  that  for  several 
hundred  years  the  religion  of  Siaka  made  a  very 
slow  and  insignificant  progress,  till  about  the 
year  of  Christ  518,  one  Darmo,  a  great  saint*  and 
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thirty-third  successor  on  the  holy  see  of  Siaka, 
came  over  into  China  from  Seitensiku,  as  the 
Japanese  writers  explain  it  (that  is  from  that 
part  of  the  world  which  lies  westward  with  regard 
to  Japan),  and  laid,  properly  speaking,  the  first 
sore  foundations  of  Budsdoism  in  that  mighty 
empire.  The  feme  of  his  dignity  and  holiness, 
the  austerity  of  his  life,  his  ardent  uninterrupted 
devotion,  which  was  so  strong,  that  he  did  not 
scruple,  in  the  height  of  his  seal,  to  cut  off  his 
own  eyelids,  because  they  had  once  drawn  him 
out  of  his  enthusiastic  meditations  into  a  sleep, 
soon  brought  a  crowd  of  admirers  about  him. 
Bat  the  most  effectual  and  most  persuasive 
arguments  he  made  use  of  to  induce  people  to 
the  worship  of  the  gods,  were,  the  doctrine  of 
the  immortality  of  our  souls,  and  the  promises 
of  a  reward  in  a  future  life,  which  they  should 
not  fail  to  obtain,  if  they  would  but  worship 
them,  as  his  doctrine,  religion,  and  example 
should  direct  This  new  worship  having  onoe 
got  ground  in  China,  soon  spread  into  Fakkusai 
(which  was  then  the  name  given  to  the  peninsula 
of  Core*,  and  is  now  that  of  one  of  its  three 
provinces),  where  the  first  Buds,  or  idol  bf  Siaka, 
was  erected  and  worshipped  in  the  year  of  Christ 
548.  Japan,  whose  inhabitants  were  then  divided 
between  the  old  religion  of  the  country,  and  the 
philosophical  doctrines  communicated  to  them 
from  China,  could  now  hold  out  no  longer,  but 
soon  admitted  the  religion  of  Siaka,  following  in 
that,  as  they  had  done  in  many  other  things,  the 
example  of  the  neighbouring  countries.  The  first 
Bokkio  was  brought  over  into  Japan,  about  the 
year  of  Christ  550.  About  eighteen  years  after, 
according  to  Japanese  writers,  a  curious  carved 
idol  of  Amida,  which  had  been  some  years  before 
brought  over  from  Tensiku  into  Fakusai,  appeared 
in  a  miraculous  manner  in  the  province  Tsino 
Garni,  all  surrounded  with  sparkling  rays,  upon 
which  a  temple  was  built  in  Sinano,  in  memory 
of  this  remarkable  event,  which  was  called 
Ssnquoei,  and  is  still  the  chief  and  largest  temple 
of  that  province.  About  that  time  Kimmei  ruled 
over  Japan,  who  was  no  enemy  to  this  religion, 
sad  connived  at  its  introduction  and  spreading. 
Thia  was  the  same  emperor  who  divided  the 
time  into  Nengos,  in  imitation  of  the  Chinese. 
The  nengo  then  subsisting,  when  this  temple  was 
fault,  was  called  Congo. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

Or  THE  SIUTO,  THAT  IS,  THE  DOCTRINE  AND  WAT  OF 
UTS  Or  THEIR  MORALISTS  AND  PHILOSOPHERS. 

Snrro,  in  the  literal  sense,  signifies  the  way  or 
method  of  the  Philosophers.  Siudoaja,  or,  in  the 
plural  number,  Siudosju,  are  the  philosophers, 
■ho  follow  this  method.  These  people  have, 
properly  speaking,  no  religion  at  all,  that  is,  they 
Bonfbrm  themselves  to  none  of  those  forms  of 
vorabipping  the  gods,  which  are  established  in 
the  country.  They  say  that  the  greatest  perfec- 
tion and  the  supreme  good,  men  are  able  to 
lequire,  consist  in  that  pleasure  and  delight 
such  our  minds  find  in  a  good  and  virtuous  life. 
they  admit  of  none  but  temporal  rewards  or 


punishments,  and  only  such  as  are  the  necessary 
consequences  of  the  practice  of  virtue  or  vice. 
They  say,  that  we  are  obliged  to  be  virtuous, 
because  nature  hath  endowed  us  with  reason,  on 
purpose,  that  living  according  to  the  dictates  of 
reason,  we  should  show  our  difference  and  supe- 
riority over  irrational  brutes.  Koosi,  or  Confu- 
tius,  born  in  China  2248  years  ago,  computing 
from  the  fifth  year  of  Qenrokf  (of  Christ  1692), 
was  the  first  who  taught  that  the  supreme  good 
consists  in  the  practice  of  virtue,  and  must  conse- 
quently be  looked  upon  as  the  founder  of  this 
philosophical  sect  It  hath  been  observed  above, 
now  prejudicial  the  Sioogakf,  or  the  book  wherein 
are  contained  his  precepts  and  morals,  proved  to 
the  then  flourishing  doctrine  of  Room.  Moosi, 
one  of  Confutius's  disciples,  was  very  instru- 
mental in  establishing  and  propagating  this 
philosophy,  which  he  published  in  Sisio,  or  four 
Books,  which  are  still  held  in  great  esteem,  and 
read  in  all  countries,  where  the  learned  language, 
wherein  they  were  written,  is  understood. 

This  philosophy,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the 
practice  of  virtue  and  good   morals,   may   be 
reduced  to  the  following  five  points,  which  they 
call  Dan,  Gi,  Re,  Tsi,  and  Sin.    Dsin,  teaches 
them  to  live  virtuously :  hence  Dsinsja,  a  virtuous 
man;  Gi,  to  do  right  and  justice  to  everybody; 
Re,  to  be  civil  and  polite;   Td  sets  forth  the 
maxims  of  a  good  and  prudent  government ;  and 
Sin  treats  of  a  free  conscience  and  uprightness  of 
heart    They  admit  no  transmigration  of  souls, 
but  believe  an  anima  mtmdi,  an  universal  soul 
spirit  or  power,  diffused  throughout  the  whole 
world,  which  animates  all  things,  which  re-assumes 
the  departing  souls  (as  the  sea  doth  all  rivers  and 
waters  that  flow  into  it  from  all  parts  of  the  globe), 
as  into  a  common  receptacle,  and  lets  them,  as  it 
were,  flow  out  again  indifferently  to  animate  other 
creatures.    This  universal  spirit  they  confound 
with  the  Supreme  Being,  attributing  to  one  the 
same  divine  qualities  which  only  belong  to  the 
other.    They  often  make  use  of  the  word  Ten, 
heaven  or  nature,  in  things  which  more  imme- 
diately concern  our  life  and  actions.    Thus,  they 
thank  heaven  and  nature  for  their  victuals  and 
the  necessaries  of  life.    Some  among  them,  with 
whom  I  conversed,  admitted  an  intellectual  or 
incorporeal  being,  but   only  as  governor   and 
director,  not  as  the  author  of  nature ;  nay,  they 
pretended,  that  it  is  an  effect  of  nature  produced 
by  In  and  Jo,  heaven  and  earth,  one  active,  the 
other  passive ;   one  the  principle  of  generation, 
the  other  of  corruption :  after  the  same  manner 
also  they  explained  some  other  active  powers  of 
nature  to  be  spiritual  beings.    They  make  the 
world  eternal,  and  suppose  men  and  animals  to 
have  been  produced  by  In  Jo,  the  heaven  and 
five  terrestrial  elements.    Admitting  no   gods, 
they  have  no  temples,  no  forms  of  worship.  Thus 
far,  however,  they  conform  themselves  to  the 
general  custom  of  the  country,  in  that  they  cele- 
brate the  memory  of  their  deceased  parents  and 
relations,  which  is  done  by  putting  all  sorts  of 
victuals,  raw  and  dressed,  on  a  Bioaiu,  as  they  call 
it,  or  table  purposely  made  with  this  view,  by 
burning  candles  before  them,  by  bowing  down  to 
the  ground  as  if  they  were  yet  alive,  by  monthly 
or  anniversary  dinners,  whereto  are  invited  the 
family  and  friends  of  the  deceased,  who  appear  all 
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in  tho  boat  cloth,  and  wash  and  clean  themselves  by 
way  of  preparation  for  threo  days  before,  during 
wluch  tiino  they  abstain  from  lying  with  their 
wives,  and  from  all  impure  things,  and  by  many 
other  tokens  of  respect  and  gratitude.  As  to 
tho  burial  of  their  dead,  they  do  not  burn  them, 
but  keep  the  corpse  three  days,  and  then  lay  it 
on  tho  back  into  a  coffin,  after  tho  European 
manner,  with  the  head  raised  Sometimes  the 
coffin  is  filled  with  epicea  and  sweet-scented  herbs, 
to  preserve  the  body  from  corruption,  and  when 
everything  is  ready,  they  accompany  it  to  the 
grave,  and  bury  it  without  any  further  ceremony. 

These  philosophers  do  not  only  admit  of  self- 
murder,  but  look  upon  it  as  a  heroic  and  highly 
commendable  action,  and  the  onry  honourable 
means  to  avoid  a  shameful  death,  or  to  prevent 
falling  into  the  hands  of  a  victorious  enemy. 

They  celebrate  no  festivals,  nor  will  they  pay 
any  renpect  to  tho  gods  of  the  country,  any  moro 
than  common  civility  and  good  manners  require. 
The  practico  of  virtue,  free  conscience,  and  a 
good  and  honest  life,  is  all  that  they  aim  at. 
They  were  even  suspected  of  secretly  favouring 
tho  Christian  religion ;  for  which  reason,  after 
tho  said  roligion  had  been  entirely  atolished 
by  cross  and  fire,  and  proper  means  taken  to 
prevent  its  over  reviving  again,  they  alto 
were  commanded  to  havo  each  the  idol,  or,  at 
least,  the  namo  of  one  of  tho  gods  worshipped  in 
the  country,  put  up  in  their  houses,  in  a  con- 
spicuous and  honourable  place,  with  a  flower-pot, 
and  incensory  before  them.  They  commonly 
choose  Quanwon  or  Ainida,whose  idols  they  place 
behind  tho  hearth,  according  to  the  country 
fashion.  Some  have  besides,  of  their  own  free 
choice,  the  Biosiu  in  their  houses,  or  else  tho 
namo  of  eomo  learned  num.  In  their  public 
schools  ir<  hung  up  the  picture  of  Koosi  or  Con- 
futius.  Formerly  this  sect  was  very  numerous. 
Arts  and  sciences  were  cultivated  and  improved 
among  them,  and  tho  best  part  of  the  nation  pro- 
fessed it.  But  that  unparalleled  persecution  of 
tho  Christian  religion  weakened  it  very  much, 
and  it  lost  ground  ever  since  ;  tho  extreme  rigour 
of  the  imperial  edicts  made  people  cautious  even 
as  to  reading  their  books,  which  formerly  have 
been  the  delight  and  admiration  of  tho  nation, 
held  in  as  great  an  esteem  as  the  writings  of 
Plato,  Socrates,  and  other  heathen  philosophers 
arc  in  Europe. 

About  thirty  years  ago,  tho  Prince  of  Sisen 
and  In  aba,  a  great  Siudosja  and  patron  of  learned 
men.  endeavoured  to  revive  this  philosophy,  then 
almost  extinct,  in  his  dominions.  In  order  to 
thin,  he  founded  an  university,  endowed  it  with 
great  privileges,  and  settled  handsoino  pensions 
upon  ablo  loomed  men,  whom  he  sent  for  from 
all  parts  of  the  empire.  The  design  of  this 
undertaking  was  to  open  the  eyes  of  his  subject*, 
and  to  teach  them,  if  possible,  to  make  use  of 
their  reason,  which  they  no  sooner  did,  but  they 
began  to  sco  through  the  impertinent  and  ridi- 
culous fables  of  their  priests,  and  discovering 
their  cheats  refused  to  grant  them  any  further 
subsistence,  whereby  this  numerous  crew,  which 
till  then  lived  only  upon  tho  charity  of  credulous 
people,  was  reduced  to  a  starving  condition.  Of 
so  dangerous  an  innovation  heavy  complaints 
were  mado  to  both  emperors,  and  the  unliappy 


Prince  was  like  to  fall  a  sacrifice  to  his  good 
intentions,  had  ho  not,  by  a  voluntary  resignation 
of  his  dominions  to  his  son,  prevented  the  nUal 
blow  of  tho  imperial  disgrace  ready  to  fall  upon 
him  and  his  family.  His  son  was  of  a  mors 
prudent  and  reserved  behaviour,  yet  his  lift 
and  conduct  leave  no  room  to  doubt,  but  that 
his  principles  were  nearly  the  same  with  those  of 
his  father — an  instance  whereof,  though  foreign  to 
my  present  purpose,  will  not  be  improper  to 
close  this  chapter. 

On  tho  Songuats,  or  New-year's-day,  one  of 
their  greatest  festivals,  there  was  a  numerous 
appearance  at  court  of  gentlemen  and  ladies,  who* 
came  thither  in   their  richest  apparel,  to  com- 
pliment tho  Prince  on  the  occasion  of  the  day, 
and  were  by  him  entertained  at  dinner.  Amongst 
other  presents  made  to  him  that  day,  there  hap- 
pened to  bo  a  peacock  and  hen.    Every  one  vat 
delighted,  and  Btruck  with  admiration,  by  the 
uncommon  beauty  of  these  scarce  foreign  bittk,  ; 
whence  the  Prince  took  occasion  to  ask  their  I 
opinion,  which  of  the  two  they  thought  was  the  ; 
cock,  and  which  the  hen.    The  gentlemen,  out  of 
civility  to  tho  ladies,  unanimously  pitched  upas 
the  most  beautiful  to  be  the  hen ;  the  ladies,  on 
the  contrary,  very  modestly   apprehended  that 
tho  finest  of  tho  two  was  the  cock.    "  Ton  m 
in  the  right,"  answered  thereupon  the  Prinoft, 
"  nature  itself  will  have  the  man  best  clad ;  and, 
it  seoins  to  mc  incomprehensible,  that  the  irifc 
should  have  more  pride,  and  go  richer  dioawd 
than  her  husband,  who  must  be  at  the  expense 
of  maintaining  her."    An  excellent  New-yuA 
sermon  from  a  heathen  Prince. 
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CHAPTER  XVIIL 

mKPAhATIOXM  FOR  OI'R  JOURNEY  TO  TIW  EMPEROR'S  O0CEf 
AT  Jl.lxt  OR  YKIXl.  WITH  A  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  MASSO 
OF  TKAVKLIJMi  IN  TUTS  COUNTRY. 

Ever  since  the  time  of  Joritomo,  the  first  BecoJsr 
monarch  of  Japan,  who  laid  the  foundation  of 
the  present  fonn  of  government,  it  hath  bean  i 
ciidtoin  observed,  not  only  by  the  governori  of 
the  imperial  cities,  and  lords  lieutenants  of  tho  ' 
provinces,  lands,  and  demesnes,  belonging  to  the 
crown,  but  likewise  by  all  other  Daixnio,  tad 
Siomjo,  as  they  nrc  here  called,  (that  is,  the  lords  i 
of  all  ranks  and  qualities  throughout  this  vnt 
empire,)  to  go  to  court  once  a  year,  and  to  psy 
their  duties,  the  lords  of  a  higher  rank,  who,  for 
the  extent  of  their  power  and  dominions,  coold 
well  be  styled  Kings,  or  Princes,  to  the  Emjperor  | 
himself,  the  rest  oidy  to  bis  prime  mimtton  , 
assembled  in  council.  Both  accompany  their  \ 
reverences  with  presents  proportionable  to  their 
quality  and  riches,  in  token  of  their  acknow- 
ledging the  supremacy  of  the  Emperor.  !*• 
Dutch,  when  they  came  to  settle  in  Japan,  eon* 
formed  themselves  to  this  ancient  custom,  tf  did 
also  in  their  time  the  Portuguese.  The  resident 
of  our  East  India  Company,  and  chief  director  of 
our  trade  for  tho  time  being,  makes  this  jouraoji 
with  a  physician,  or  surgeon,  and  one  or  two 
secretaries,  and  attended  with  numerous  flocks  of 
Japanese  of  different  ranks  and  qualities,  whom 
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he  governors  of  Nagasaki,  as  our  magistrates  in 
his  country,  whose  instructions  and  orders  we 
ro  to  follow,  appoint,  as  it  were  to  honour  and 
onvoy  us,  as  persons  that  are  going  to  see  the 
upreme  Majesty  of  the  empire,  but  in  fact  and 
hiefly,  to  guard  and  watch  us,  to  keep  a  good  eye 
ver  our  conduct,  to  prevent  us  from  having  any 
uspicious  and  unlawful  conversation  and  com- 
munication with  the  natives,  from  conveying 
ecretly  to  them  crosses,  images,  relics,  or  any 
thcr  things,  which  boar  any  relation  to  the 
Ihristian  religion,  from  presenting  them  with 
ther  European  rarities,  or  from  selling  the  same 
3  them  in  private,  and  more  particularly  to  take 
are,  that  none  of  us  should  escape  into  the 
ountry,  there  either  to  attempt  tbo  reviving  and 
ropagating  of  the  Christian  faith,  or  otherwise  to 
cession  tumults  and  disturbances,  in  prejudico 
f  the  tranquillity  now  established  in  the  ompire. 
o  important  a  trust  being  laid  upon  the  Japanese 
ompanions  of  our  journey,  the  reader  may  easily 
nagine,  that  none  are  chosen  but  persons  of 
nown  candour  and  fidelity,  and  who  are  other- 
ise  employed  in  affairs  relating  to  the  inspection 
nd  regulation  of  our  trade,  besides  some  of  the 
overnor's  own  domestics.  Nay,  far  from  relying 
lerely  on  their  faithfulness  and  sincerity,  though 
erhaps  never  so  often  approved  of,  all  those  that 
re  to  go  with  us,  from  the  leader  down  to  tho 
leanest  servant,  (those  only  excepted,  who  must 
>ok  after  the  horses,  and  are  frequently  changed,) 
nut,  before  they  set  out  on  this  journey,  oblige 
bemselves  by  a  solemn  and  dreadful  oath, 
gned  as  usual  with  their  blood,  to  give  notice  to 
be  government  at  Nagasaki,  of  whatever  they 
beervo  to  be  done,  either  by  the  Dutch,  or  by 
heir  own  countrymen,  contrary  to  the  standing 
iws  of  the  country,  and  the  many  particular 
litructions  which  are  given  them. 

I  went  to  the  Emperor's  court  twice  myself,  to 
ly  very  great  satisfaction :  the  first  time,  in  the 
car  1691,  with  Henry  von  Butcnheim,  a  gentle- 
urn  of  great  candour,  affability,  and  generosity, 
nd  well  versed  in  the  customs  and  language  of 
3e  Japanese,  who,  by  hk  good  conduct,  knew 
ow  to  keep  up  tho  reputation  of  his  masters 
ithout  prejudice  to  their  interest ;  tho  second 
me,  in  1692,  with  Cornelius  van  Oouthoorn, 
rother  to  the  Governor-general  at  Batavia,  a 
satleman  of  great  learning,  excellent  sense,  and 
ell  skilled  in  several  languages,  who,  by  his 
mate  affability,  found  means  particularly  to 
igratiate  himself  into  the  affection  of  this  proud 
ad  jealous  nation,  and  promoting  the  interests  of 
is  masters  so  much  as  lay  in  his  power,  dis- 
isrged  all  tho  duties  of  his  offico  to  the  ontiro 
inaction  both  of  those  who  sent  him,  and  of 
tote  to  whom  he  was  sent.  I  will  here  give  a 
uticular  account,  by  way  of  a  journal,  of  what 
xmrredlome  remarkable  in  the  journey  to  court, 
rring  first  premised  some  general  observations, 
hich  seemed  to  me  to  be  necessary  to  facilitate 
ie>  understanding  of  what  I  shall  lay  down  in 
» journals  themselves,  with  all  tho  sincerity  I 
a  capable  of 

The  preparations  for  our  journey  consist  in  tho 
jllowing  particulars  :  The  very  first  thing  to  be 
one,  is  to  look  out  proper  presents  for  his 
mperial  Majesty,  for  his  privy  councillor*,  and 
ame  other  great  officers  at  Jcdo,  Miako,  and 


Osacca,  the  whole  amounting  as  near  as  possible, 
to  a  certain  sum,  to  sort  them,  and  particularly 
to  assign  to  whom  they  are  to  be  delivered. 
Afterwards  they  must  be  put  up  into  leather  bags, 
which  are  carefully  wrapt  up  in  mats,  in  order  to 
preserve  them  from  all  accidents  in  so  long  a 
journey,  and  for  a  farther  security  several  seals 
are  affixed  unto  them.  It  is  the  business  of  the 
governors  of  Nagasaki  to  judge  and  determine 
what  might  prove  acceptable  to  the  court.  They 
take  out  of  tho  goods  laid  up  in  our  warehouses 
what  they  think  proper,  and  give  instructions  to 
tho  departing  director,  about  such  things  as 
should  be  sent  over  from  Batavia  the  next  year. 
Sometimes  some  of  their  own  goods  they  have 
been  presented  with  by  tho  Chinese,  are  put  in 
among  these  presents ;  because,  by  this  means, 
they  can  dispose  of  them  to  the  best  advantage, 
either  by  obliging  us  to  buy  them  at  an  excessive 
and  their  own  price,  or  by  exchanging  them  for 
other  goods.  Now  and  then  some  uncommon 
curiosities,  cither  of  nature  or  art,  are  brought 
over  from  Europe,  and  other  parts  of  tho  world, 
on  purpose  to  bo  presented  to  the  Emperor. 
But  it  often  happens  that  they  arc  not  approved 
of  by  these  rigid  censors.  Thus,  for  instance, 
there  were  brought  over  in  my  time,  two  brass 
fire-engines  of  the  newest  invention,  but  the 
governors  did  not  think  it  proper  that  they 
should  bo  presented  to  the  Emperor,  and  so 
returned  them  to  us,  after  they  had  first  Been 
them  tried  and  taken  a  pattern  of  them  :  another 
time  the  bird  Casuar  was  sent  over  from  Batavia, 
but  likewiso  disliked  and  denied  the  honour  of 
appearing  beforo  the  Emperor  ;  because  they 
heard  he  was  good  for  nothing  but  to  devour  a 
largo  quantity  of  victuals.  After  some  time  spent 
in  choosing  and  getting  ready  these  presents,  they 
aro  brought  on  board  a  barge  with  necessary 
provisions,  three  or  four  weeks  before  our 
departuro,  and  sent  by  water  to  Simonoseki,  a 
small  town,  situate  upon  the  extremity  of  the 
great  island  Nipon,  where  they  wait  our  arrival 
by  land.  Formerly  our  ambassador,  with  his 
whole  retinue,  embarked  at  the  same  time,  to  go 
thither  by  water,  whereby  wo  saved  a  great  deal 
of  troublo  and  expense  wo  must  now  be  at  in 
travelling  by  land,  but  a  violent  storm  having 
onco  put  the  wholo  company  into  imminent 
danger,  and  the  voyage  having  been  often,  by 
reason  of  the  contrary  winds,  too  loiig  and  too 
tedious,  the  Emperor  had  ordered,  that  for  the 
future  we  should  go  thither  by  land.  The  barge, 
on  board  which  the  imperial  presents  are  carried 
to  Simonoseki,  is  kept  in  the  harbour  of  Nagasaki, 
at  the  expense  of  tho  company,  for  this  sole 
purpose,  and  cannot  be  made  use  of  for  any  other 
whatsoever.  Tho  presents  for  tho  imperial  court, 
and  other  heavy  baggage,  being  Bent  before  us, 
the  rest  of  the  time  till  our  departure  is  spent 
upon  Buch  vast  preparations  for  our  journey,  as 
if  wo  designed  somo  great  expedition  into  a 
remote  port  of  tho  world. 

The  first,  and  indeed  tho  most  essential  port 
of  these  preparations,  consists  in  nominating,  and 
giving  proper  instructions,  to  the  several  officers, 
and  the  whole  retinue  that  is  to  go  with  us  to 
court  Tho  governors  appoint  one  of  their 
Jorikis,  or  military  officers  of  the  first  rank,  to 
be  Bugio,  that  is,  head  and  commander  in  chief. 
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He  is  to  represent  the  authority  of  his  masters, 
as  a  badge  whereof  he  hath  a  pike  carried  after 
him.  A  Dosin  or  inferior  military  officer,  is 
ordered  to  assist  him  in  qaality  of  his  deputy. 
Both  tho  joriki  and  dosin  are  taken  from  among 
the  domestics  of  ono  of  the  governors,  who  stays 
that  year  at  Nagasaki.  To  these  are  added  two 
beadles,  by  the  name  and  in  quality  of  Tsioosin, 
or  town-messengers.  Both  the  tsioosin  and  the 
dosin  carry  by  virtue  of  their  offico  a  halter  about 
them,  to  arrest  and  secure,  at  command  or  wink 
from  the  joriki,  any  person  guilty,  or  only 
suspected  to  bo  guilty  of  any  misdemeanor. 
All  these  persons  besides  the  officers  attending 
the  bugio,  ore  looked  upon  as  military  men,  and 
as  such  have  the  privilege  of  wearing  two  swords. 
It  is  from  thence  they  are  called  Samurai,  which 
signifies  persons  who  wear  two  swords,  or  soldiers, 
all  persons  that  are  not  either  noblemen  by  birth, 
or  in  Bomo  military  employment,  being  by  a  late 
imperial  edict  denied  this  privilege. 

I  havo  observed  in  the  preceding  book,  that 
our  interpreters  are  divided  into  two  companies, 
the  upper  or  superior,  consisting  of  the  eight 
chief  interpreters,  and  the  inferior  including  all 
the  rest.  Tho  Ninban,  or  president  for  tho  time 
being,  of  each  of  these  companies,  is  appointed  of 
course  to  attend  us  in  this  journey.  To  these  is 
now  added  a  third,  as  an  apprentice,  whom  they 
take  along  with  them  to  qualify  him  for  the 
succession,  and  to  show  him  betimes,  and  by 
proper  experience,  how  for  the  future  he  must 
behave  himself  on  the  liko  occasion.  All  the 
chief  officers,  and  all  other  persons  that  aro  able 
to  do  it,  tako  some  servants  along  with  them, 
partly  to  wait  upon  them,  partly  for  state.  The 
bugio,  or  commander  in  chief,  and  the  principal 
interpreter  take  as  many  as  they  please;  the 
other  officers,  each  two  or  three,  oh  they  ore  able, 
or  as  their  office  requires.  Tho  Dutch  captain, 
or  ambassador  may  take  three,  and  every 
Dutchman  of  his  retinue  is  allowed  one.  Tho 
interpreters  commonly  recommend  their  favourites 
to  us;  the  more  ignorant  they  are  of  the  Dutch 
language,  the  better  it  answers  their  intention; 
not  to  mention  somo  other  persons,  who  by 
order,  or  special  leave  of  tho  governors  and 
interpreters,  make  tho  journey  in  company  with 
us,  and  indeed  at  our  expense  too,  though  other- 
wise they  havo  no  manner  of  business  upon  our 
account.  All  these  futuro  companions  of  our 
voyage,  whom  1  havo  hitherto  mentioned,  have 
leave  to  make  us  somo  friendly  visits  at  Desima, 
somo  time  before  our  departure,  in  order  to  get 
beforehand  a  little  acquainted  with  us.  There 
ore  many  among  them  who  would  willingly  be 
more  free  and  open  with  us,  were  it  not  for  the 
solemn  oath  they  must  all  tako  before  their 
departure,  but  much  more  for  the  fear  of  being 
betrayed  by  others,  since  by  virtuo  of  tho  same 
oath,  they  are  obliged,  all  and  every  one  of  them, 
to  havo  a  strict  and  watchful  eyo,  not  only  over 
the  Dutch,  but  also  over  the  conduct  of  each 
other,  particularly  with  regard  to  the  Dutch. 

Another  essential  branch  of  tho  necessary 
preparations  for  our  journey  is  the  hiring  of 
horses  and  porters,  for  us  and  our  baggage. 
This  is  the  chief  interpreter's  business,  as  keeper 
of  our  purse,  who  is  also  appointed  to  take  care, 
that  whatever  is  wanted  during  the  whole  journey, 


be  provided  for.  It  is  he  likewise  that  girei 
orders  to  keep  everything  in  readiness  to  march, 
tho  minute  the  bugio,  as  commander  in  chid;  k 
pleased  to  set  out 

Two  days  before  our  departure  from  Nagasaki, 
evory  ono  must  deliver  his  cloak-bag  and  port- 
manteau to  proper  people,  to  be  bound  up,  so  that 
in  an  instant  they  may  be  tied  to  the  hones,  and 
again  untied.  This  is  not  done  after  our  Euro- 
pean manner,  but  after  a  particular  one  of  their 
own,  which  deserves  to  be  here  described. 

A  plain  wooden  saddle,  not  unlike  the  pack- 
saddles  of  the  Swedish  post-horses,  is  girded  on 
the  horse  with  a  poitral,  or  breast-leather,  and 
crupper.  Two  latchets  are  laid  upon  the  saddle, 
which  hang  down  on  both  sides  of  the  hone,  in 
order  to  their  being  conveniently  tied  about  two 
portmanteaus,  which  are  put  on  each  aide,  in  tint 
situation  which  is  thought  the  most  proper  to 
keep  them  in  a  due  balance.  For  when  once 
tied  together,  they  are  barely  laid  on  the  horaVi 
back,  without  any  other  thong  or  latchet  to  tie 
them  faster,  either  to  the  saddle  or  to  the  horn 
However,  to  fasten  them  in  some  measure,  i 
small  long  box,  or  trunk,  called  by  the  Japan** 
adofski,  is  laid  over  both  portmanteaus  upon  tat 
horse'B  back,  and  tied  fast  to  the  saddle  with 
thongs ;  over  the  whole  is  spread  the  traveller1! 
covering  and  bedding,  which  are  tied  fast  to  the 
adofeki  and  side-trunks,  with  broad  lined  Basset 
tho  middle  cavity  between  the  two  trunks  filled 
up  with  some  soft  stuff,  is  the  traveller*!  seet, 
where  ho  sits,  as  it  were,  upon  a  fiat  table,  other 
wiso  commodiously  onough,  and  either  eroa* 
legged  or  with  his  legs  extended  hanging  down 
by  the  horse's  neck,  as  he  pleases,  or  finds  it  most 
convenient.  Particular  core  must  be  taken  to  at 
right  in  the  middle,  and  not  to  lean  too  much  on 
either  side,  which  would  either  make  the  hone 
fall  or  else  tho  mdo-trunks  and  rider.  In  going 
up  and  down  hills  the  footmen  and  stable  groome 
hold  the  two  Bide  trunks  fast,  for  fear  of  such  in 
accident  Tho  traveller  mounts  the  hone,  end 
alights  again,  not  ono  side  as  we  Europeans  do, 
but  by  the  horses  breast,  which  is  very  trouble- 
some  "for  stiff  legs.  The  horses  are  unsaddled 
and  unladen  in  an  instant ;  for  having  taken  the 
bed-clothes  away,  which  they  do  first  of  all,  they 
need  but  untie  a  latchet  or  two,  which  they  ere 
very  dexterous  at,  and  the  whole  baggage  fall* 
down  at  once.  The  latchets,  thongs,  and  girths, 
made  uso  of  for  these  several  purposes,  ere 
broad  and  strong,  made  of  cotton,  and  withal  ver/ 
neatly  worked,  with  small  oblong,  cylmdrial 
pieces  of  wood  at  both  ends,  which  are  of  greet 
use  to  strain  tho  latchets,  and  to  tie  things  hard. 

The  saddle  is  made  of  wood,  very  plain,  with  I 
cushion  underneath,  and  a  caparison  behind, 
lying  upon  the  horse  8  back,  with  the  traveller1! 
mark,  or  arms,  stitched  upon  it  Another  piece 
of  cloth  hangs  down  on  each  side,  as  a  safegaerd 
to  tho  horse,  to  keep  it  from  being  daubed  with 
dirt  These  two  pieces  ore  tied  together  loosely 
under  the  horse  s  belly.  The  head  is  covered 
with  a  net-work  of  small  but  strong  strings,  to 
defend  it,  and  particularly  tho  eyes  from  tfee, 
which  arc  very  troublesome  to  them.  The  neck, 
breast,  and  other  parts,  aro  hung  with  smell 
bells. 

The  side-trunks  or  portmanteaus,  which  ere 
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Qed  only  with  light  staff,  and  sometimes  only 
ith  straw,  are  a  sort  of  a  square  trunk,  made  of 
iff  horse-leather,  about  five  spans  long,  three 
road,  and  three  deep.  The  coyer  is  made  like- 
ise  of  leather,  somewhat  larger,  and  so  deep  as 

>  coyer  the  lower  part  down  to  the  bottom, 
hough  they  hold  out  rain  very  well,  yet  for  a 
neater  security  they  are  wrapt  up  in  mats,  with 
rrong  ropes  tied  about  them,  for  which  reason, 
ad  because  it  requires  some  time  to  pack  them 
p,  they  are  seldom  unpacked  till  you  are  come 

>  the  journey's  end,  and  the  things  which  are 
lost  wanted  upon  the  road  are  kept  in  the 
dofski. 

The  adofeki  is  a  small  thin  trunk  or  case,  about 
ix  spans  in  length,  one  broad,  and  one  deep.  It 
ontains  one  single  drawer,  much  of  the  same 
aogth,  breadth,  and  depth.  It  hath  a  little  door, 
r  opening  on  one  side,  which  can  be  locked  up, 
ml  by  which  you  can  come  conveniently  at  the 
(rawer,  without  untying  the  adofeki.  What 
kings  are  daily  wanted  upon  the  road  must  be 
:ept  in  this  trunk.  It  serves  likewise  to  fasten 
he  two  portmanteaus,  or  side-trunks,  which  would 
itherwise  require  a  stick.  It  is  made  of  thick, 
trong  grey  paper,  and  further,  to  secure  it 
gainst  all  accidents  of  a  long  voyage,  blue  strings 
n  tied  about  it  in  form  of  a  net  very  neatly. 

To  complete  our  traveller's  equipage,  some 
ither  things  are  requisite,  which  are  commonly 
ied  to  the  portmanteaus.    Such  are. : 

A  string  with  senni,  or  puties,  a  brass  money 
rith  a  hole  in  the  middle;  they  being  more 
roper  to  buy  what  necessaries  are  wanted  on  the 
tad  than  silver  money,  which  must  be  weighed. 
taple  that  travel  on  horseback  tie  this  string 
tehmd  them  to  one  of  the  sashes  of  their  seats, 
foot-travellers  carry  it  in  a  basket  upon  their 


A  lanthorn  of  varnished  and  folded  paper,  with 
he  possessor's  arms  painted  upon  its  middle. 
Phis  is  carried  before  travellers  by  their  footmen 
tpon  their  shoulder  in  travelling  by  night  It 
I  tied  behind  one  of  the  portmanteaus,  put  up  in 
set  or  bag,  which  again  hath  the  possessor's  arms 
r  marks  printed  upon  it,  as  have  in  general  the 
fashes  and  all  other  moveables  travellers  of  all 
inks  and  qualities  carry  along  with  them  upon 
hair  journeys. 

A  brush  made  of  horse's  hairs,  or  black  cock 
lathers,  to  dust  your  seat  and  clothes.  It  is  put 
•hind  your  seat  on  one  side,  more  for  show  than 

SB. 

A  water-pail,  which  is  put  on  the  other  side 
f  the  seat  opposite  to  the  brush,  or  anywhere  else, 
or  slippers  for  horses  and  footmen. 
are  twisted  of  straw,  with  ropes  likewise  of 
banging  down  from  them,  whereby  they 
•e  tied  about  the  horses  feet,  instead  of  our 
nropean  iron  horse-shoes,  which  are  not  used 
t  this  country.  They  are  soon  worn  out  in 
too y  slippery  roads,  and  must  be  often  changed 
ir  new  ones.  For  this  purpose,  the  men  that 
>ok  after  the  hones  always  carry  a  competent 
;ock  along  with  them,  tied  to  the  portmanteaus, 
bough  they  are  to  be  met  with  in  every  village, 
od  are  even  offered  for  sale  by  poor  children 
egging  along  the  road.  Hence  it  may  be  said 
hat  this  country  hath  more  farriero  than  perhaps 
ny  other,  though  in  feet  it  hath  none  at  all. 


I  must  beg  leave  to  observe,  that  besides  the 
several  things  hitherto  mentioned  which  travel- 
lers usually  carry  along  with  them  in  their 
journeys,  I  had  for  my  own  private  use  a  very 
large  Japan  box,  which  I  had  brought  with  me 
from  Batavia. .  In  this  box  I  privately  kept  a  large 
mariner's  compass,  in  order  to  measure  the  direc- 
tions of  the  roads,  mountains,  and  coasts ;  but 
openly,  and  exposed  to  everybody's  view,  was  an 
inkhorn,  and  I  usually  filled  it  with  plants, 
flowers,  and  branches  of  trees,  which  I  figured 
and  described  (nay,  under  this  pretext,  whatever 
occurred  to  me  remarkable) :  doing  this,  as  I  did 
it  free  and  unhindered,  to  everybody's  know- 
ledge, I  should  be  wrongly  accused  to  have  done 
anything  which  might  have  proved  disadvan- 
tageous to  the  Company's  trade  in  this  country, 
or  to  have  thereby  thrown  any  ill  suspicion  upon 
our  conduct  from  so  jealous  and  circumspect  a 
nation.  Nay,  far  from  it,  I  must  own  that  from 
the  very  first  day  of  our  setting  out  till  our 
return  to  Nagasaki,  all  the  Japanese  companions 
of  our  voyage,  and  particularly  the  bugio,  or 
commander-in-chief,  were  extremely  forward  to 
communicate  to  me  what  uncommon  plants  they 
met  with,  together  with  their  true  names,  cha- 
racters, and  uses,  which  they  diligently  inquired 
into  among  the  natives.  The  Japanese,  a  very 
reasonable  and  sensible  people,  and  themselves 
great  lovers  of  plants,  look  upon  botany  as  a 
study  both  useful  and  innocent,  which  pursuant 
to  the  very  dictates  of  reason  and  the  law  of 
nature,  ought  to  be  encouraged  by  everybody. 
Thus  much  I  know  by  my  own  experience,  that 
of  all  the  nations  I  saw  and  conversed  with  in  my 
long  and  tedious  travels,  those  the  least  favoured 
botanical  learning  who  ought  to  have  encouraged 
it  most.  Upon  my  return  to  Nagasaki,  Tonne- 
mon,  secretary  and  chief  counsellor  to  the 
governors,  being  once  at  Desima,  sent  for  me,  and 
made  me,  by  the  chief  interpreter,  Siukobe*,  the 
following  compliment :  that  he  had  heard  with 
great  pleasure  from  Asagina  Sindaanosin,  our  late 
bugio,  how  agreeably  I  had  spent  my  time,  and 
what  diversion  I  had  token  upon  our  journey  in 
that  excellent  and  most  commendable  study  of 
botany,  whereof  he,  Tonnemon  himself  was  a 
great  lover  and  encourager.  But  I  must  confess 
likewise  that  at  the  beginning  of  our  journey  I 
took  what  pains,  and  tried  what  means  I  could 
to  procure  the  friendship  and  assistance  of  my' 
fellow  travellers,  obliging  some  with  a  submissive 
humble  conduct,  and  ready  assistance  as  to 
physic  and  physical  advice,  others  with  secret 
rewards  fortne  very  meanest  services  and  favours 
I  received  from  them. 

A  traveller  must  not  forget  to  provide  himself 
with  a  large  cloak  against  rainy  weather.  This  is 
made  of  double  varnished  oil  paper,  and  withal 
so  very  large  and  wide,  that  it  covers  and  shelters 
at  once  man,  horse,  and  baggage.  It  seems  the 
Japanese  have  learnt  the  use  of  it,  together  with 
the  name  kappa,  from  the  Portuguese.  Foot 
travellers  wear  it  in  rainy  weather,  instead  of 
cloaks  or  coats  of  the  same  stuff 

To  keep  off  the  heat  of  the  sun,  travellers  must 
be  provided  with  a  large  hat,  which  is  made  of 
split  bamboos,  or  straw,  very  neatly  and  artfully 
twisted,  in  form  of  an  extended  sombreiro,  or 
umbrella.    It  is  tied  under  the  chin  with  broad 
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silk  bands,  lined  with  cotton.  It  is  transparent 
ami  exceedingly  light,  ami  yet,  if  once  wet.  will 
lot  no  rain  come  through.  Not  only  the  men 
wear  such  hats  upon  their  journeys,  but  also  the 
women  in  cities  and  villages,  at  all  times,  and 
in  all  weather,  and  it  gives  them  no  disagree- 
able look. 

Tho  Japanese  upon  their  journeys  wear  very 
wide  breeches,  tapering  towanls  the  end,  to  cover 
the  logs.  and. slit  on  )>oth  sides  to  put  in  the  ends 
of  tlieir  large  long  gowns,  which  would  otherwise 
he  troublesome  to  them  in  walking  or  riding. 
Some  worn*  a  short  coat  or  cloak  over  the  breeched. 
Some,  instead  of  stockings,  tie  a  broad  ribbon 
about  their  legs.  Ordinary  servants,  chiefly 
Norimon  men  and  pikebearers,  wear  no  breeches 
at  all,  and  for  expedition  sake  tack  tlieir  gowns 
quite  up  to  their  belt,  exposing  their  backs,  naked 
to  every  body's  view,  which  they  say  they  have  no 
reason  at  all  to  be  ashamed  of. 

The  Japanese  of  both  sexes  never  go  abroad 
without  fans,  as  we  Europeans  seldom  do  without 
gloves.  Upon  tlieir  journeys  they  make  use  of  a 
fan,  which  hath  the  roads  printed  upon  it,  and 
tells  them  how  many  miles  they  are  to  travel, 
what  inns  they  are  to  go  to.  and  what  price 
victuals  are  at.  Some,  instead  of  such  a  fan, 
make  use  of  a  road-book,  which  is  offered  them 
for  sale  by  numbers  of  poor  children  begging 
along  the  road.  The  Dutch  are  not  permitted, 
at  least  publicly,  to  buy  any  of  these  tans,  or  road- 
books. 

Aft»T  this  manner  travellers  equip  themselves 
for  their  journeys  in  this  country.  A  Japanese 
on  horse-back,  tucked  up  after  this  fashion,  makes 
a  very  odd  comical  figure  at  a  distance.  For 
beside*  that  they  are  generally  Rhort-sized  and 
thick,  their  largo  hat.  wide  breeches,  and  cloaks, 
tog"thor  with  their  sitting  cross-legged,  make 
them  appear  broader  than  long.  I'pou  the  road 
thev  rid*»  one  bv  one.  Merchants  have  their 
horses,  with  the  heavy  baia^ige.  parked  up  in 
two  or  three  trunks  or  bale-,  led  before  them. 
They  follow  sitting  on  horseback,  after  the 
manner  above  described.  As  to  the  bridle,  the 
traveller  ha*  nothing  to  do  with  that,  the  horse 
being  led  by  it  by  one  of  his  footmen,  who  walks 
at  the  horxr's  right  *idc  next  by  the  head,  and 
together  with  his  companions,  sings  >ome  merry 
song  or  other,  to  divert  themselves,  and  to  animato 
their  hordes. 

The  Japanoo  look  upon  our  European  way  of 
sitting  on  horseback,  and  holding  the  bridle  one's 
self,  a<  warlike,  and  properly  becoming  a  soldier. 
For  this  verv  reason  thev  seldom  or  never  use  it 
in  tlieir  journeys.  It  is  more  frequent  among 
people  of  quality  in  cities,  when  they  go  a  visiting 
one  another.  J  Jut  even  then  the.  rider  (who 
makes  but  a  sorry  appearance,  when  sitting  after 
our  manner,)  holds  tho  bridle  merely  for  form, 
the  horse  being  nevertheless  led  by  one,  and 
sometimes  two  footmen,  who  walk  on  each  side 
of  the  head,  holding  it  by  the  bit.  The  saddling 
of  the  horses  differs  but  little  from  ours.  Their 
saddles  come  nearer  our  (icrman  Kiddles,  than 
those  of  any  Asiatic  nation.  The  stirrup-leathers 
or  gambados  are  very  short.  A  broad  round 
leather  hangs  down  on  both  bides,  after  the 
fashion  of  tho  Tartars,  to  defend  the  legs.  The 
htirnip  is  made  of  iron,  or  sowaas,  and  withal 


very  thick  and  heavy,  not  unlike  the  sole  of  i 
foot,  and  open  on  one  side,  for  the  rider  to  get  his 
foot  loose  with  ease  in  case  of  a  fall.  The 
stirrups  are  commonly  of  an  exceeding  neat  work- 
manship, and  inlaid  with  silver.  The  reins  are  not 
of  leather,  as  ours,  but  of  silk,  and  fastened  to 
the  bit. 

liesides  going  on  horseback,  there  is  another 
more  stately  and  expensive  way  of  travelling  in 
this  country,  and  that  is,  to  be  carried  in  nori- 
mons  and  cangos,  or  particular  sorts  of  chain,  or 
litters.  The  same  is  usual  likewise  in  citiei 
People  of  quality  are  carried  about  after  this 
manner  for  state,  others  for  ease  and  convenience. 
Thero  is  a  wide  difference  between  the  littcn 
men  of  quality  go  in  and  those  of  ordinary 
people  :  the  former  are  sumptuous  and  lnagnt 
ficent,  according  to  every  one's  rank  and  richei; 
the  latter  aro  pmin  and  simple.  The  former  are 
commonly  called  norimonB.  the  latter  cangos. 
The  vulgar  (in  all  nations  master  of  the  language) 
have  called  them  by  two  different  names,  though 
in  fact  they  are  but  one  thing.  Norimon  signifies, 
properly  shaking,  a  thing  to  Bit  in ;  cango,  I 
ba>ket  or  dosser.  Both  sorts  rise  through  such  a 
variety  of  degrees,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest, 
from  the  plaiuest  to  the  most  curious,  that  a  fine 
cangos  is  scarce  to  be  distinguished  from  a  plain 
and  simple  norimon,  but  by  its  pole.  The  pole 
of  a  cango  id  plain,  massy,  all  of  one  piece,  and 
(-smaller  than  that  of  a  norimon,  which  is  large, 
curiously  adorned,  and  hollow.  The  pole  of  a 
norimon  is  made  up  of  four  thin  boards,  neatlj 
joined  together  in  form  of  a  wide  arch,  and  modi 
lighter  thau  it  appears  to  be.  The  bigness  and 
length  of  these  poles  hath  been  determined  by  the 
political  laws  of  the  empire,  proportionable  to 
every  one's  quality.  Princes  and  great  lords 
show  their  rank  ami  nobility,  amongst  other  things 
particularly,  by  the  length  and  largeness  of  the 
poles  of  their  norimon*.  People,  who  fancy 
themselves  to  be  of  greater  quality  than  they 
really  are,  are  apt  now  and  then  to  get  the  poke 
of  their  norimons  or  cangos  made  larger  than  they 
ought  to  have  them.  But  then  also  they  are 
liable  to  be  obliged  by  the  magistrates,  if  they 
come  to  know  of  it,  to  reduce  them  to  the  former 
si/e,  with  a  severe  reprimand,  if  not  a  consider- 
able tiuc  into  the  bargain.  This  regulation,  how- 
ever, doth  not  concern  thewomeu  ;  for  they  may, 
if  they  please,  make  use  of  larger  poles  than 
otherwise  their  own  and  their  husltand's  quality 
would  entitle  them  to.  The  norimon  itself  is  a 
small  room,  of  an  oblong  square  figure,  big 
enough  for  one  person  conveniently  to  sit  or  lie 
in.  curiously  twisted  of  fine  thin  split  bamboos, 
sometimes  japanned  and  finely  painted,  with  a 
small  folding  door  on  each  side,  sometimes  a 
small  window  before  and  behind.  Sometimes  it 
is  fitted  up  for  the  conveniency  of  sleeping.  It 
ends  in  u  small  roof,  which  in  rainy  weather  ii 
covered  with  a  covering  of  varnished  paper.  It 
is  carried  by  two,  four,  eight,  or  more  men, 
according  to  the  quality  of  the  person  in  it,  who, 
if  he  be  a  prince,  or  lord  of  a  province,  they  carry 
the  pole  on  the  palms  of  their  hands,  otherwise 
they  lay  it  upon  their  shoulders.  All"  these 
norimon-men  are  clad  in  the  same  livery,  *ith 
the  coat  of  arms,  or  mark  of  their  masters.  They 
are  every  now  and  then  relieved  by  others,  who 
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i  the  mean  time  walk  by  the  norimon's  side, 
at  of  this  more  in  another  place.  The  cangos 
re  not  near  bo  fine,  nor  so  well  attended.  They 
ro  much  of  the  same  figure,  but  smaller,  with  a 
mare,  solid,  sometimes  with  a  round  pole, 
inch  is  either  fastened  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
tot,  or  put  through  it  underneath.  The  cangos 
>mmonly  made  use  of  for  travelling,  chiefly  for 
irrying  peoplo  over  mountains,  are  very  poor 
id  plain,  and  withal  so  small,  that  one  cannot 
t  in  them  without  very  great  inconvenience, 
owing  his  head  downward,  and  laying  the  legs 
sroas ;  for  they  are  not  unlike  a  basket  with  a 
Ofond  bottom  and  nat  roof,  which  one  reaches 
rtth  his  head.  In  such  cangos  wo  are  carried 
▼ex  the  rocks  and  mountains,  which*  are  not 
■stty  to  be  passed  on  horseback.  Three  men 
re  appointed  for  every  cango,  who  indeed,  for 
he  heaviness  of  their  burden,  have  enough  to  do. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 
i  anriRAL    pehcriptiox    or    the    way    by   water 

ATO  LAJTD,   FROM    NAOASAKI  TO  JEDO,    TBI  EKPEItOB'B 
BCHDEXCE. 

Havt  centuries  ago  the  empire  of  Japan  was 
lirided  into  seven  great  tracts  of  land,  as  I  have 
Iready  shown.  To  make  travelling  easy  and 
xmvenient,  every  one  of  these  tracts  is  bounded 
tj  a  highway,  and  because  in  course  of  time  they 
lire  been  again  subdivided  into  several  provinces, 
o  there  are  particular  ways  leading  to  and  from 
rrery  one  of  these  provinces,  and  all  ending  in 
he  great  highway,  as  small  rivers  lose  themselves 
Hto  great  ones.  They  borrowed  their  name  from 
hat  tract,  or  province,  to  which  they  lead.  But 
f  this  more  in  another  place. 

These  highways  are  so  broad  and  large,  that 
wo  companies,  though  never  so  great,  can  con- 
eniently  and  without  hindrance  pass  by  one 
aother.  In  this  case  that  company,  which 
eeording  to  their  way  of  speaking,  goes  up,  that 
i,  to  Miaco,  takes  the  left  side  of  the  way,  and 
hat  which  comes  from  Miaco,  the  right  All 
be  highways  are  divided,  for  the  instruction  and 
atia&ction  of  travellers, .  into  measured  miles, 
rhieh  are  all  marked,  and  begin  from  the  great 
ridge  at  Jedo,  as  the  common  centre  of  all  high- 
m,  This  bridge  is  by  way  of  pre-eminence 
wed  Niponbas,  that  is,  the  bridge  of  Japan.  By 
bis  means  a  traveller,  in  whatever  part  of  the 
mfure  he  may  be,  knows  at  any  time,  how  many 
apanese  miles  it  is  from  thence  to  Jedo,  the 
special  residence.  The  miles  are  marked  by 
ro  small  hills,  thrown  up  one  on  each  side  of 
be  way,  opposite  one  to  another,  and  planted  at 
be  top  with  one  or  more  trees. 

At  the  end  of  every  tract,  province,  or  smaller 
istrict,  a  wooden,  or  stone  post,  or  pillar,  is  set 
p  in  the  highway,  with  characters  upon  it, 
bowing  what  provinces,  or  lands  they  are,  which 
bere  bound  one  upon  another,  and  to  whom 
bay  belong. 

The  like  posts,  or  pillars,  are  erected  at  the 
ntry  of  sideways,  which  turn  off  from  the  great 
ighway,  likewise  with  characters  upon  them, 
bowing  what  province,  or  dominion  they  lead 


to,  and  how  many  leagues  the  next  remarkable 
place  is  from  thence. 

In  oup  journey  to  court  we  pass  through  two  of 
these  chief  highways,  and  go  by  water  from  one 
to  the  other,  so  that  our  wholo  journey  is  divided 
into  three  parts.  In  the  first  place  we  set  out 
from  Nagasaki,  to  go  by  land  across  the  island 
Kiusju,  to  the  town  of  Kokura,  where  we  arrive 
in  five  days'  time.  From  Kokura  wo  pass  the 
straits  in  small  boats  going  over  to  Simonoseki, 
which  is  about  two  leagues  off,  where  we  find  our 
above-mentioned  barge,  riding  at  anchor  and 
waiting  our  arrival,  this  harbour  being  very  con- 
venient and  secure.  The  way  from  Nagasaki  to 
Kokura,  is  called  by  the  Japanese  Saikaido, 
which  is  as  much  as  to  say,  the  western  grounds 
way.  At  Simonoseki,  we  go  on  board  our  barge 
to  proceed  from  thence  to  Osacca,  where  we  arrive 
in  eight  days,  more  or  less,  according  as  the  wind 
proves  favourable  or  contrary ;  sometimes  wo  go 
no  farther  with  our  barge,  than  Fiogo,  because  of 
the  shallowness  and  unsafe  riding  at  anchor  in 
the  harbour  of  Osacca.  Osacca  is  a  city  very 
famous  for  the  extent  of  its  commerce,  and  the 
wealth  of  its  inhabitants.  It  lies  about  thirteen 
Japanese  water  leagues  from  Fiogo,  which  we 
make  in  small  boats,  leaving  our  large  barge  at 
that  place  to  wait  our  return.  From  Osacca  we 
go  again  by  land,  over  the  continent  of  the  great 
island  Nipon,  as  far  as  Jedo,  the  Emperor's 
residence,  where  wo  arrive  in  about  fourteen  days 
or  more.  The  way  from  Osacca  to  Jedo  is  by  tne 
Japanese  called  Tookaido,  that  is,  the  sea  or 
coastway.  We  stay  at  Jedo  about  twenty  dam 
or  upwards,  and  having  had  our  audience  of  his 
Imperial  Majesty,  and  paid  our  respects  to  some 
of  his  chief  ministers  and  great  favourites,  we 
return  to  Nagasaki  the  same  way,  completing  our 
whole  journey  in  about  three  months'  time. 

Our  journey  from  Nagasaki  to  Jedo  is  at  least 
of  three  hundred  and  twenty-three  Japanese 
leagues  of  different  length.  From  Nagasaki  to 
Kokura  they  compute  fifty-three  leagues  and  a 
half;  from  Kokura  to  Osacca,  a  hundred  thirty- 
six  at  least,  and  a  hundred  forty-six  at  farthest ; 
and  from  Osacca  to  Jedo  a  hundred  thirty-three 
leagues  and  thirteen  tsjo;  so  that  the  whole 
comes  to  three  hundred  and  twenty-three  at 
least,  and  at  farthest  three  hundred  and  thirty- 
threo  Japanese  leagues,  which  may  be  computed 
equal  to  about  1150  English  miles. 

The  Japanese  leagues,  or  miles,  are  not  equally 
long.  The  land  leagues  upon  the  island  Kiusiu, 
and  in  tho  province  Isjo,  are  of  fifty  tsjo  each, 
the  other  common  leagues  only  of  thirty-six. 
Tsjo  is  the  measure  of  the  length  of  a  street 
Upon  good  roads  I  found  the  former  long  leagues 
to  be  of  a  good  hour's  riding,  the  latter  and 
shorter  only  of  three  quarters  of  an  hour.  The 
tsjo  contains  sixty  kin,  or  mats,  according  to  their 
way  of  measuring,  or  about  as  many  European 
fathoms,  so  that  the  great  leagues  contain  three 
thousand,  and  tho  small  ones  two  thousand  one 
hundred  and  sixty  kins  or  fathoms  each.  As  to 
their  water  leagues,  each  is  a  little  more  than  two 
English  miles,  without  their  country,  but  within 
it,  as  they  express  themselves,  that  is,  between 
and  about  their  islands,  they  measure  them 
according  to  tho  course  o£  the  coasts,  without 
any  certainty  at  all,  so  that  I  nm  not  well  able  to 
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determine  what  proportion  they  bear  to  the  land 
leagues ;  only  I  found  in  general,  that  they  are 
shorter  than  the  land  leagues. 

In  most  parts  of  Saikaido,  and  everywhere 
upon  Tookaido,  between  the  towns  and  villages, 
there  is  a  straight  row  of  firs  planted  on  each 
Bide  of  the  road,  which  by  their  agreeablo  shade 
make  the  journey  both  pleasant  and  convenient 
The  ground  is  kept  clean  and  neat ;  convenient 
ditches  and  outlets  are  contrived  to  carry  the 
rain  water  off  towards  low  fields,  and  strong 
dikes  are  cast  up  to  keep  off  that  which  comes 
down  from  higher  places.  This  makes  the  road 
at  all  times  good  and  pleasant,  unless  it  be  just 
rainy  weather  and  the  ground  slimy.  The  neigh- 
bouring villages  must  jointly  keep  them  in 
repair,  and  take  care  that  they  be  swept  and 
cleaned  ever}'  day.  People  of  great  quality,  in 
their  journeys,  cause  the  road  to  be  swept  with 
brooms,  just  before  they  pass  it ;  and  there  lie 
heaps  of  sand  in  readiness  at  due  distances 
(which  are  brought  thither  some  days  before)  to 
be  spread  over  the  road  in  order  to  dry  it  in  case 
it  should  rain  upon  their  arrival  The  lords  of 
the  several  provinces,  and  the  Princes  of  the 
imperial  blood  in  their  journeys,  find  at  every  two 
or  three  leagues'  distance,  huts  of  green-leaved 
branches  erected  for  them,  with  a  private  apart- 
ment, where  they  may  step  in  for  their  pleasures 
or  necessities.  The  inspectors  for  repairing  the 
highway,  are  at  no  great  trouble  to  get  people  to 
clean  them :  for  whatever  makes  the  roads  dirty 
and  nasty,  is  of  some  uso  to  the  neighbouring 
country  people,  so  that  they  rather  strive  who 
should  first  carry  it  away.  The  pine-nuts,  branches 
and  leaves,  which  fall  down  daily  from  the  firs, 
are  gathered  for  fuel,  and  to  supply  the  want  of 
wood,  which  is  very  scarce  in  some  places.  Nor 
doth  horses'  dung  lio  long  upon  the  ground,  but 
it  is  soon  taken  up  by  poor  country  children  and 
serves  to  manure  the  fields.  For  the  same  reason 
care  is  taken,  that  the  refuse  of  travellers  be  not 
lost,  and  there  are  in  several  places,  near  country 
people's  houses,  or  in  their  fields,  necessary  con- 
veniences. Old  shoes  of  horses  and  men,  which 
are  thrown  away  as  useless,  are  gathered  in  the 
same  houses,  and  burnt  to  ashes  along  with  the 
filth,  for  common  dung,  which  they  manure  all 
their  fields  withal.  Provisions  of  this  nasty  com- 
position are  kept  in  large  tubs,  or  tuns,  which 
are  buried  even  with  the  ground,  in  their  villages 
and  fields,  and  being  not  covered,  afford  full  as 
ungrateful  and  putrid  a  smell  of  radishes  (which 
is  the  common  food  of  country  people)  to  tender 
noses,  as  the  neatness  and  beauty  of  the  road  is 
agreeable  to  the  eyes. 

In  several  parts  of  the  country  tho  roads  go 
over  hills  and  mountains,  which  ore  sometimes 
so  steep  and  high,  that  travellers  are  necessitated 
to  get  themselves  carried  over  them  in  cangos, 
such  as  I  havo  described  in  tho  preceding  chapter, 
because  they  cannot  without  great  difficulty  and 
danger  pass  them  on  horseback.  But  even  this 
part  of  tho  road,  which  may  be  called  bad  in 
comparison  to  others,  is  green  and  pleasant,  for 
the  abundance  of  springs  of  clear  water  and 
verdant  bushes,  and  tliis  all  the  year  round,  but 
particularly  in  the  spring,  when  the  flower- 
bearing  trees  and  shrubs,  as  the  fusi,  tsubaeki, 
Satsuki,  utsugi,  temariqua,  being  then  in  their 


full  blossom,  prove  such  an  additional  beauty, 
affording  to  the  eye  so  carious  a  view,  and  fining 
the  nose  with  so  agreeable  a  scent,  as  one  should 
scarce  meet  with  anywhere  else. 

Several  of  the  rivers  we  are  to  cross  over, 
chiefly  upon  Tookaido,  ran  with  so  impetuous 
a  rapidity  towards  the  sea,  that  they  will  Dear  no 
bridge  nor  boat,  and  this  by  reason,  partly  of  to* 
neighbouring  Bnow-mountains,  where  they  rise, 
partly  of  the  frequent  great  rains,  which  swell 
them  to  such  a  degree,  as  to  make  them  overflow 
their  tanks.  These  must  be  forded  through  m 
shallow  places.  Men,  horses,  and  baggage,  an 
delivered  up  to  the  care  of  certain  people,  brW 
up  to  tliis  business,  who  are  well  acquainted  with 
tho  bed  of  the  river,  and  the  places  which  are  the 
most  proper  for  fording.  These  people,  ss  the/ 
are  made  answerable  for  their  passengers'  five* 
and  all  accidents  that  might  befal  them  in  tat 
passage,  exert  all  their  strength,  care  and  dexterity 
to  support  them  with  their  arms,  against  the 
impetuosity  of  tho  river,  and  the  stones  rolling 
down  from  the  mountains,  where  the  rivers  arias. 
Norimons  are  carried  over  by  the  same  people 
upon  their  arms. 

The  chief  of  these  rivers  is  the  formidable 
Ojingawa,  which  separates  the  two  provinces 
Tootomi  and  Surunga.  The  passage  of  this  rhtr 
is  what  all  travellers  are  apprehensive  of,  not 
only  for  its  uncommon  rapidity  and  swiftness  bet 
because  sometimes,  chiefly  after  rains,  it  swelli  eo 
high,  that  they  are  necessitated  to  stay  seven! 
days  on  either  bank,  till  the  flail  of  the  water 
makes  it  passable,  or  till  they  will  venture  the 
passage,  and  desire  to  be  set  over  at  their  ova 
IK»ril.  Tho  rivers  Fusi,  Jedagawa,  and  Abikswa, 
in  tho  last  mentioned  province,  are  of  the  like 
nature,  but  not  so  much  dreaded. 

There  are  many  other  shallow  and  rapid  riven; 
but  because  they  are  not  so  broad  as  those  above- 
mentioned,  nor  altogether  so  impetuous,  ntsMs- 
gers  are  ferried  over  them  in  boats,  which  are 
built  after  a  particular  fashion  proper  for  sack  a 
passage,  with  flat  thin  bottoms,  which  will  givs 
way,  so  that  if  they  run  aground,  or  upon  sons 
great  stone,  they  may  easily  and  without  say 
danger  slide  over  it  and  get  off  again.  The  chief 
of  these  are,  the  river  Tenriu  in  the  province 
Tootomi :  Fudsikawa,  in  the  province  Surugs; 
Benrju,  in  the  province  Musaai,  and  the  river 
Askagawa,  which  is  particularly  remarkable, 
for  that  its  bed  continually  alters,  for  whkh 
reason  inconstant  people  are  compared  to  it  is 
proverb. 

Strong  broad  bridges  are  laid  over  all  other 
rivers,  which  do  not  run  with  so  much  rapidity, 
nor  alter  their  beds.  These  bridges  are  built  of 
cedar-wood,  and  very  curiously  kept  in  constant 
repair,  so  that  they  look  at  all  times  ss  if  they 
had  been  but  lately  finished.  They  are  railed  on 
both  sides.  The  perpendicular  rails  stand  at 
about  a  fathom's  distance  from  each  other,  and 
there  are  two  upon  every  arch,  if  they  be  not  of 
a  larger  size,  for  the  commodious  passage  of  boati 
and  ships  under  the  bridge.  As  one  may  travel 
all  over  Japan  without  paying  any  taxes  or 
customs,  so  likewise  they  know  nothing  of  any 
money  to  be  paid  by  way  of  a  toll  for  the  repair 
of  highways  and  bridges.  Only  in  some  plaoei 
the  custom  is,  in  winter-time,  to  give  the  bridge 
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who  is  to  look  after  the  bridge,  a  senni, 
ng,  for  his  trouble. 

oost  famous  bridges  in  Japan,  and  the 
markable  for  their  structure  and  magni- 
,  1.  Setanofas,  the  bridge  over  the  river 
a,  where  it  conies  out  of  a  large  fresh- 
ke,  in  the  province  Oomi.  This  bridge 
trted,  in  the  middle,  by  a  small  island, 
wquently  consists  of  two  parts,  the  first 
hath  thirty-six  kins,  or  fathoms,*  in  length, 
second  ninety-six.    This  river,  which  runs 

Osacca,  and  then  loses  itself  in  the 
h  several  other  bridges  laid  over  it,  some 
i  are  still  larger.  There  is  one  for  instance, 
i  small  town  of  Udsi,  two  near  Fu&imi, 
r  Jodo  and  seven  in  the  city  of  Osacca, 
mention  some  smaller  ones,  which  are 
r  its  arms.  This  river  is  also  navigable 
1  boats,  but  they  do  not  come  up  higher 
tsi  2.  Jafagibas,  near  the  city  Okasacki, 
province  Mikawa,  is  208  fathoms  long. 
er  is  also  navigable  for  small  boats,  which 
5  sea-side  come  up  as  far  as  this  bridge. 
snobs*,  near  the  city  Josida,  in  the  same 
j,  is  120  kins,  or  fathoms,  long.  In  high 
ren  large  barges  can  come  up  this  river  as 
ds  city.  4.  Rokugonofas,  in  the  province 
was  109  kins  long.  This  bridge  was, 
impetuosity  of  the  river,  swelled  bv 
ins,  washed  away  in  1687,  and  in  all  likeli- 
ill  never  be  rebuilt,  because  the  river 
sry  near  the  residence  of  the  Emperor, 
rity  seems  to  require  that  there  be  no 
tver  it  5.  Niponbas,  that  is,  the  bridge 
i,  so  called  by  way  of  pre-eminence.  It 
;  opposite  to  the  imperial  palace,  in  the 
>f  the  capital  city  of  Jedo,  and  is  particu- 
nous,  because  the  leagues,  which  all  the 
i  in  Japan  are  divided  into,  begin  to  be 
sd  from  thence,  and  are  continued  to  the 
tremities  of  this  mighty  and  powerful 

All  the  bridges  are  laid  over  the  banks 
iver  at  least  two  fathoms  on  each  side, 
a  with  their  rails  like  two  wings.  For 
ion  four  kins,  or  fathoms,  must  be  added 
fflgth  above-mentioned, 
part  of  our  journey  to  court  which  we 
take  by  water,  is  made  along  the  coasts  of 
it  island  Nipon,  which  we  have  on  our 
ring  our  course  so  as  to  continue  always 
of  land,  not  above  one  or  two  leagues  off 
est,  that  in  case  of  a  storm  arising,  it 
not  be  out  of  our  power  forthwith  to  put 
is  harbour  or  other.  Coming  out  of  the 
f  Simonoseki,  we  continue  for  some  time 

of  the  south-eastern  coasts  of  the  island 
which  we  went  over  by  land,  going  from 
i  to  Kokura.  Having  left  the  coasts  of 
we  come  in  sight  of  those  of  the  island 
o,  we  then  made  the  island  Awadsi,  and 
between  this  island  on  our  right,  and  the 
mtinent  of  the  province  Idsuxni,  on  our 
at  last  put  into  the  harbour  of  Osacca, 
end  that  part  of  our  journey  to  court 
Qust  be  made  by  sea.  All  these  coasts 
f  much  frequented,  not  only  by  the 
and  lords  of  the  empire,  with  their 
,  travelling  to  and  from  court,  but  like- 

*  A  fathom  contains  six  feet. 


wise  by  the  merchants  of  the  country  going  from 
one  province  to  another  to  traffic,  to  dispose  of 
their  goods  and  to  buy  others,  so  that  one  may 
chance,  on  some  days,  to  see  upwards  of  an 
hundred  ships  under  sail.  The  coasts  hereabouts 
are  rocky  and  mountainous,  and  many  of  the 
mountains  cultivated  up  to  their  very  tops ; 
otherwise  they  are  well  inhabited,  and  stocked 
with  villages,  castles,  and  small  towns.  There 
are  very  good  harbours  in  several  places,  where 
ships  put  in  at  night  to  lie  at  anchor,  commonly 
upon  good  clean  ground  in  four  to  eight  fathoms. 
In  this  voyage  we  pass  by  innumerable  small 
islands,  the  straits,  particularly  between  Tsikoko 
and  Nipon,  are  full  of  them.  They  are  all  moun- 
tainous, and  are  for  the  most  part  barren  and 
uncultivated  rocks.  A  few  have  a  tolerably  good 
soil  and  sweet  water.  These  are  inhabited,  and 
the  mountains,  though  very  steep,  are  cultivated 
up  to  their  tops.  The  mountains  of  such  islands 
as  are  inhabited  (as  also  of  the  main  continent  of 
*  Nipon),  have  several  rows  of  firs  planted  for 
ornament's  sake  along  their  ridge  at  top,  which 
makes  them  look  at  a  distance  as  if  they  were 
fringed,  and  withal  affords  a  very  curious  pros- 
pect There  is  hardly  an  island  of  the  inhabited 
ones  but  what  hath  a  convenient  harbour,  with 
good  anchoring-ground  where  ships  may  lie  safe. 
All  Japanese  pilots  know  this  very  well,  and  will 
sometimes  come  to  an  anchor  upon  very  slight 
pretences.  Nor  indeed  are  they  much  to  be 
blamed  for  an  over  carefulness,  or  too  great  a 
circumspection,  which  some  would  be  apt  to  call 
fear  and  cowardice.  For  it  must  be  considered, 
that  by  the  laws  of  the  empire,  their  ships  must 
not  be  built  strong  enough  to  bear  the  shocks  and 
tossing  of  huge  raging  waves;  the  cabin  itself  j 
and  the  goods  on  board,  are  scarce  secure  from  ! 
rain  and  sea-water  before  they  drop  anchor  and  | 
take  down  the  mast  The  deck  is  built  so  loose 
that  it  will  let  the  water  run  through,  before  the 
mast  hath  been  taken  down,  and  the  ship  covered, 
partly  with  mats,  partly  with  the  sails.  The  stern 
is  laid  quite  open,  and  if  the  sea  runs  high,  the 
waves  will  beat  in  on  all  sides.  In  short,  the 
whole  structure  is  so  weak  and  thin,  that  a  storm 
approaching,  unless  anchor  be  forthwith  cast,  the 
sails  taken  in,  and  the  mast  let  down,  it  is  in 
danger  every  moment  to  be  shattered  to  pieces 
and  sunk. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

▲  GENERAL  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  SEVERAL  EDIFICES  ANI> 
BUILDTNOS,  PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE,  WE  MET  WITH  ALONG 
THE  ROAD. 

In  our  journey  to  court  we  met  with  the  fol- 
lowing structures  and  buildings:  all  sorts  of 
ships  and  barges  in  our  voyage  by  sea ;  and  in 
our  journey  by  land,  many  sacred  and  civil, 
public  and  private  buildings;  as  for  instance, 
castles,  cities,  boroughs,  villages,  hamlets,  post- 
houses,  inns,  eating-houses,  public  places  for 
proclamations  and  orders  from  the  government, 
places  of  execution,  temples,  convents,  idols,  and 
relics  ;  of  all  which  I  propose  to  give  a  general 
description  in  this  and  the  following  chapter. 
All  the  ships  and  boats  we  met  with  »n  our 
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voyago  by  sea,  were  built  of  fir  or  cedar-wood, 
both  which  grow  in  great  plenty  in  the  country. 
They  aro  of  a  different  structure,  according 
to  the  purposes  and  the  waters  they  are  built 
fur.  The  pleasure-boats,  which  make  up  one 
sort,  and  arc  made  use  of  only  for  going  up  and 
falling  down  rivers  or  to  cross  small  bays,  are 
again  widely  different  in  their  structure,  according 
to  the  possessor's  fancy.  Commonly  they  are 
built  for  rowing.  The  first  and  lowermost  deck 
is  flat  and  low.  Another  more  lofty,  with  open 
windows,  stands  upon  it;  and  this  may  be  by 
folding  screens  divided  as  they  please  into  several 
partitions.  The  roof,  aud  several  parts  of  the 
ship,  are  curiously  adorned  with  a  variety  of  flags 
and  other  ornaments. 

The  merchant  ships  which  venture  out  at  sen, 
though  not  very  far  from  the  coasts,  and  servo 
for  the  transport  of  men  and  good*  from  one 
island  or  province  to  another,  are  the  largest 
naval  structures  of  this  country.  They  deserve  a 
more  accurate  description,  as  by  their  means 
trade  and  commerce  in  carried  on  with  all  parts 
of  the  empire.  They  are  commonly  'fourteen 
fathoms  long,  and  four  fathoms  broad,  built  for 
sailing  on  well  as  rowing  ;  they  run  tarring  from 
the  middle  towards  the  stem  ;  both  ends  of  the 
keel  stand  out  of  the  water  considerably.  The 
body  of  the  ship  is  not  built  roundish  as  our 
European  ones,  but  that  part  which  stands  below 
the  surface  of  the  water  runs  almost  in  a  straight 
line  towards  the  keel.  The  stern  is  broad  and 
flat,  with  a  wide  opening  in  the  middle,  which 
reaches  down  almost  to  the  Ixtttom  of  the  ship, 
and  lays  open  all  the  inside  to  the  eye.  This 
opening  was  originally  emit  rived  for  the  easier 
management  of  the  rudder,  but  since  the  emperor 
hath  taken  the  resolution  to  shut  up  hU  domi- 
nions to  all  foreigner.^,  order*  were  issued  at  the 
same  time,  that  no  ship  should  be  built  without 
such  jiu  opening ;  and  this  in  order  to  prevent 
his  subjects  from  attempting  to  venture  out  to 
the  main  sea.  on  unv  voyage  whatever.  The  deek 
is  somewhat  raised  towards  the  stem.  It  is 
broader  on  the  sides  where  it  is  flat  and  straight. 
It  consists  onlv  of  deal  boards  laid  loos-,  without 
any  tiling  to  fasten  them  together.  It  ri«e*  but 
little  above  the  surface  of  the  water,  when 
the  ship  hath  its  full  lading.  It  is  almost  covered 
with  a  -ort  of  a  cabin,  fvdl  a  man's  height,  only  a 
small  part  of  it  towards  the  *tem  bein^  left  empty, 
to  lay  up  the  anchor  and  other  tackle.  This 
cabin  juts  out  of  the  ship  about  two  feet  on  each  | 
fide,  and  there  are  folding  windows  round  it,  ■ 
which  may  he  opened  or  shut,  as  pleasure  or  j 
occasion  require.  In  the  furthermost  part  are  the  J 
cabins,  or  rooms  for  pa^cn^ers,  separate  from  ' 
eath  other  by  foldiug  Kcrecns  and  doors,  with  the 
floors  covered  with  line  neat  mats.  The  further-  ■ 
most  cabin  is  always  reckoned  the  bent,  and  for 
this  reason  assigned  to  the  chief  passenger.  The 
roof,  or  upper  deck,  is  flattish,  aud  made  of  neat, 
hoards  curiously  joined  together.  In  rainy 
weather  the  mast  is  let  down  upon  the  upper 
deck,  and  the  sail  extended  over  it  for  sailors, 
and  the  people  employed  in  the  ship's  service  to 
take  shelter  und -r  it,  ;md  to  sleep  at  night.  Somo- 
times,  and  the  better  to  defend  the  upper  deck, 
it  is  covered  with  common  straw  mats,  which  for 
this  purpose  lie  there  at  hand.     The  ship  hath 


but  one  sail,  mado  of  hemp,  and  withal  very 
large.  Sho  hath  also  but  one  most,  standing  up 
about  a  fathom  behind  her  middle  towards  the 
stem.  This  most,  which  is  of  the  same  length 
with  the  ship,  is  wound  up  by  pullers,  and  again 
lot  down  upon  the  deck,  when  the  ship  comes  to 
on  anchor.  The  anchors  are  of  iron,  and  the 
cables  of  twisted  straw,  and  stronger  than  one 
would  imagine.  Ships  of  this  burden  have  com- 
monly thirty  or  forty  hands  a-piece  to  row  then, 
if  the  wind  foils.  The  watermen's  benches  an 
towards  the  stern.  They  row  according  to  the  air 
of  a  song,  or  the  tune  of  some  words,  or  other 
noise,  which  serves  at  the  same  time  to  direct  and 
regulate  their  work,  and  to  encourage  one  another. 
They  do  not  row  after  our  European  manner, 
extending  their  oars  straight  forwards,  and  cut- 
ting just  the  surface  of  the  water,  but  let  than 
fall  down  in  the  water  almost  perpendicularly, 
and  then  lift  them  up  again.  This  way  of  rowing 
not  only  answers  all  the  ends  of  the  other,  but* 
done  with  less  trouble,  and  seems  to  be  much 
more  advantageous,  considering  either  the  narrow- 
ness of  the  passage  ships  chance  sometimes  to 
have  when  they  pass  either  through  straits,  orbj 
one  another,  or  that  the  benches  of  the  rowen 
aro  raised  considerably  above  the  surface  of  the 
water.  Their  oars  are  besides  made  in  a  parti- 
cular manner,  calculated  for  this  way  of  rowing 
being  not  all  straight,  like  our  European  oars,  bat 
somewhat  bent,  with  a  moveable  joint  in  the 
middle,  which,  yielding  to  tho  violent  pressure  of 
the  water,  facilitates  tho  taking  of  them  up.  The 
timber-pieces  and  boards  are  fastened  together  in 
their  joints  and  extremities  with  hooks  and  btnej 
of  copper.  The  stem  is  adorned  with  a  knot  of 
fringes,  made  of  thin  long  black  strings.  Men  of 
i[iiality.  in  their  voyages,  have  their  cabin  hong 
all  about  with  cloth,  whereupon  ore  stitched  their 
outs  of  arms.  Their  pike  of  state,  as  the  badge 
of  their  authority,  is  put  up  upon  the  stern  on  one 
side  of  tho  rudder.  On  the  other  side  there  is  a 
weather-flag  for  the  use  of  the  pilot.  In  small 
ships,  as  >von  as  they  come  to  an  anchor,  the 
rudder  is  wound  up  and  put  ashore  ;  so  that  one 
may  pass  through  the  opening  of  the  stern,  u 
through  a  back  door,  and  walking  over  the  rudder 
as  over  a  bridge,  get  ashore.  Thus  much  of  the 
shins.  I  proceed  now  to  the  structures  and 
buildings  travellers  meet  with  in  their  joumeyi 
by  land. 

It  may  be  observed  in  general,  that  all  the 
buildings  of  this  country,  whether  ecclesiastical  or 
civil,  public  or  private,  arc  by  no  means  to  be 
compared  to  ours  in  Europe,  neither  in  largeneai 
nor  magnificence,  they  being  commonly  low  and 
built  with  wood.  By  virtue  of  the  laws  of  toe 
empire,  the  houses  of  private  persons  are  not  to 
exceed  six  kins,  or  fathoms,  in  neight.  Nay,  it  ia 
but  seldom  they  build  their  houses  so  high, 
unless  they  design  them  for  warehouses.  Even 
the  palaces  of  the  Dairi,  or  Ecclesiastical  Heredi- 
tary Kmpcror,  those  of  the  Secular  Monarch,  and 
of  all  the  princes  aud  lords  of  the  empire,  are 
not  above  one  story  high.  And  although  there 
are  many  common  houses,  chiefly  in  towns,  of  two 
stories,  yet  the  upper  Btory,  if  otherwise  it 
deserves  that  name,  is  generally  very  low,  unfit  to 
be  inhabited,  and  good  for  little  else,  but  to  lay 
up  some  of  the  least  necessary  household  goods, 
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t  being  often  without  a  ceiling,  or  any  other  cover 
rot  the  bare  roof.  The  reason  of  their  building 
heir  houses  so  very  low,  is  the  frequency  of 
he  earthquakes  to  which  this  country  is  subject, 
nd  which  prove  much  more  fatal  to  lofty  and 
lASBy  buildings  of  stone  than  to  low  and  small 
ousts  of  wood.  If  the  houses  of  the  Japanese  bo 
ot  so  large,  lofty,  or  so  substantially  built  as 
urs,  they  arc,  on  the  other  hand,  greatly  to  bo 
dmired  for  their  uncommon  neatness  and  clean- 
xtefw,  and  curious  furniture.  I  could  not  help 
iking  notice,  that  their  furnituro  and  the  several 
rnmments  of  their  apartments,  make  a  far -more 
raeeful  and  handsome  appearance  in  rooms  of  a 
mall  compass,  than  they  would  do  in  largo  lofty 
alls.  They  have  none,  or  but  few  partition  walls, 
d  divide  their  rooms  from  each  other;  but, 
astead  of  them  mako  use  of  folding  screens 
aado  of  coloured  or  gilt  paper,  and  laid  into 
rooden  frames,  which  they  can  put  on  or  remove, 
rhenever  they  please,  and  by  this  means  enlarge 
heir  rooms,  or  make  them  narrower,  as  it  best 
uits  their  fancy  or  convenience.  The  floors  are 
omewhat  raised  above  the  level  of  the  Btrect, 
ad  are  all  made  of  boards,  neatly  covered  with 
rell  stuffed,  fine  mats,  the  borders  of  which 
•re  curiously  fringed,  embroidered,  or  otherwise 
teatly  adorned.  Another  law  of  the  country 
lirects,  tbat  all  mats  should  bo  of  the  same  size 
n  all  ports  of  the  empire,  to  wit,  a  kin  or  fathom 
ong,  and  half  a  kin  broad.  All  the  lower  part  of 
lie  house,  the  staircase  leading  up  to  the  second 
itory,  if  there  be  any,  the  doors,  windows,  posts 
ind  passages  are  curiously  painted  and  varnished. 
[Tie  ceilings  are  neatly  covered  with  gilt  or  silver- 
coloured  paper,  embellished  with  flowers,  and  the 
icreens  in  several  rooms  curiously  painted.  In 
short,  there  is  not  one  corner  in  the  wholo  house 
jut  what  looks  handsome  and  pretty,  and  this 
iho  rather,  since  all  their  furniture  being  the 
produce  of  the  country,  may  be  bought  at  an  easy 
ate.  I  must  not  forget  to  mention,  that  it  is 
rery  healthful  to  live  in  these  houses,  and  that  in 
:his  particular  they  are  far  beyond  ours  iu 
Europe,  because  of  their  being  built  all  of  cedar- 
irood,  or  firs,  whereof  there  is  a  great  plenty 
n  the  country;  and  because  °f  the  windows 
swing  generally  contrived  bo,  that  upon  opening 
them,  and  upon  removing  the  screens  which 
Mparate  the  rooms,  a  free  passage  is  left  for  the 
lirto  strike  through  the  whole  house.  I  took 
notice,  that  the  roof,  which  is  covered  with 
planks,  or  shingles  of  wood,  rests  upon  thick, 
itrong.  heavy  beams,  as  largo  as  they  can  get 
them,  and  that  the  second  story  is  generally  built 
Wronger  and  more  substantial  than  the  first. 
His  they  do  by  reason  of  the  frequent  earth- 
guakes,  which  happen  in  this  country,  because  they 
observe,  that  in  case  of  a  violent  shock,  the  pres- 
mre  of  the  upper  part  of  the  house  upon  the 
lower,  which  is  built  much  lighter, keeps  the  wholo 
bom  being  overthrown. 

The  castles  of  the  Japanese  nobility  aro  built, 
uther  on  great  rivers,  or  upon  hills  and  rising 
pounds.  They  take  in  a  vast  deal  of  room,  and 
consist  commonly  of  three  different  fortresses,  or 
enclosures,  which  either  cover  and  defend,  of  if 
possible,  encompass  one  another.  Every  enclo- 
nire  is  surrounded  and  defended  by  a  clean  deep 
ditch,  and  a  thick  strong  wall  built  of  stone  or 


earth,  with  strong  gates.  Guns  they  have  none. 
The  principal  and  innermost  castle,  or  inclosure, 
is  called  fon  mas,  that  is,  the  true,  or  chief  castle. 
It  is  the  residence  of  the  prince  or  lord  who  is  iu 
possession  of  it,  and  as  such  it  is  distinguished 
from  others  by  a  square,  large,  white  tower,  three 
or  four  stories  high,  with  a  small  roof  oncompass- 
ing  each  story,  like  a  crown  or  garland.  In  the 
second,  called  ninmas,  that  is,  the  second  castle, 
are  lodged  the  gentlemen  of  the  prince's  bed- 
chamber, his  stewards,  secretaries,  and  other  chief 
officers,  who  are  to  give  a  more  constant  attend- 
ance about  his  person.  The  empty  spaces  are 
cultivated,  and  turned  cither  iuto  gardens  or 
sown  with  rice,  Tho  third  and  outwardmost  is 
called  sotogamci,  that  is,  the  outwardmost  defence, 
as  also  ninnomas,  that  »,  the  third  castle.  It  is 
tho  abode  of  a  numerous  train  of  soldiers,  courtiers, 
domestics,  and  othor  people,  everybody  being 
permitted  to  come*  into  it  The  white  walls, 
bastions,  gates,  each  of  which  has  two  or  more 
stories  built  over  it,  and  above  all  the  beautiful 
tower  of  the  innermost  castle,  are  extremely 
pleasant  to  behold  at  a  distance.  There  is  com- 
monly a  place  without  tho  castle  called  oo-tc-guts, 
that  is,  the  great  frontier  mouth,  designed  for  a 
rendezvous  and  review  of  troops.  Hence  it  appears, 
that  considering  war  and  sieges  arc  carried  on  in 
this  country  without  the  use  of  great  guns,  these 
castles  aro  well  enough  defended,  and  of  sufficient 
strength  to  hold  out  against  a  long  siege.  The  pro- 
prietorsare  bound  besides  to  take  particular  care, 
that  they  be  kept  in  constant  repair.  However,  if 
there  be  any  part  thereof  going  to  ruin,  the  same 
cannot  be  rebuilt,  without  the  knowledge  and 
express  leave  of  the  emperor.  Much  less  doth 
the  emperor  suffer  new  ones  to  bo  built  in  any 
part  of  his  dominions.  The  castles  where  tho 
princes  or  lords  reside  are  commonly  seated  at  the 
extromity  of  some  large  town,  which  encompasses 
them  in  the  form  of  a  half  moon. 

Host  of  the  towns  are  very  populous  and  well 
built.  The  streets  aro,  generally  speaking,  regu- 
lar, running  straight  forward,  and  crossing  each 
other  at  right  angles,  as  if  they  had  been  laid  out 
at  one  time,  and  according  to  one  general  ground 
plan.  The  towns  are  not  surrounded  with  walls 
und  ditches.  The  two  chief  gates,  where  people 
go  in  and  out,  arc  no  better  than  tho  ordinary 
gates  which  stand  at  the  cud  of  every  street,  and 
are  shut  at  night.  Sometimes  there  is  part  of  a 
wall  built  contiguous  to  them  on  each  side, 
merely  for  ornament's  sake.  In  larger  towns, 
where  some  prince  or  other  resides,  these  two 
gates  are  a  little  handsomer,  and  kept  in  better 
repair,  and  there  is  commonly  a  strong  guard 
mounted  there,  all  out  of  respect  for  the  residing 
prince.  The  rest  of  the  town  generally  lies  open 
to  the  fields,  and  is  but  seldom  inclosed  even  with 
a  common  hedge  or  ditch.  The  frontier  towns 
of  tho  imperial  demesnes,  or  crown  lands, 
although  they  be  not  fortified  with  any  great  art, 
yet  in»  those  narrow  passages  which  lead  to  them, 
and  which  cannot  be  well  avoided,  they  are  de- 
fended with  strong  gates,  where  a  good  imperial 
inquisition  guard  is  constantly  mounted.  In  our 
journey  to  court  I  counted  thirty-three  towns 
and  residences  of  princes  of  the  empire,  some 
whereof  we  passed  through,  but  saw  others  ouly 
at  a  distance.     Common  towns  and  large  villages 
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or  boroughs,  I  computed  from  seventy-five  to 
eighty  or  upwards :  not  to  mention  somo  large 
palaces,  inhabited  only  by  sheriff*  of  counties,  or 
surveyors  of  some  tracts  of  land ;  as  also  some 
others  built  to  lodge  men  of  great  quality  in  their 
journeys  to  and  from  court  I  could  not  help  ad- 
miring the  great  number  of  shops  we  met  with 
in  all  the  cities,  towns  and  village*,  whole  large 
streets  being  scarce  anything  else  but  continued 
rows  of  shops  on  both  sides ;  and  I  own,  for  my 
part,  that  I  could  not  well  conceive  how  the 
whole  country  is  able  to  furnish  customers 
enough  only  to  moke  the  proprietors  get  a  liveli- 
hood, much  less  to  enrich  them. 

The  villages  along  the  highways  in  the  great 
island  Nipon  are  but  thinly  inhabited  by  country 
people  and  labourers,  the  far  greater  part  of  the 
inhabitants  being  made  up  by  other  people,  who 
resort  there  to  get  their  livelihood,  either  by 
selling  some  odd  things  to  travellers,  or  by  servile 
daily  labour.  Hence  it  is  that  most  villages 
consist  only  of  one  long  street,  bordering  on  each 
side  of  the  highway,  which  ia  sometimes  extended 
to  such  a  length  as  to  reach  the  next  village 
within  a  quarter  of  a  milo  more  or  less.  Hence, 
likewise,  it  is,  that  some  villages  have  two  names; 
for  having  been  originally  two  villages,  which  by 
the  gradual  increase  of  the  inhabitants  and  houses 
came  to  be  joined  together,  each  part  retained 
its  former  name,  though  by  people  not  apprised 
of  this  distinction  the  name  of  either  part  is 
sometimes  by  mistake  given  to  tho  whole  village 
I  must  here  desire  the  reader  to  observe  that 
the  names  and  words  are  not  always  written  and 
pronounced  after  the  same  manner,  it  being  not 
inconsistent  with  the  beauty  of  tho  Japanese 
language  to  abbreviate  some  words,  to  alter  some 
letters  in  others,  just  as  it  pleases  every  one's 
fancy,  or  to  add  to  some  syllables  the  letter  », 
which  they  do  frequently  for  tho  sake  of  an 
easier  and  moro  agreeable  pronunciation.  Thus 
sometimes  they  write  Fonda  for  Fon  Toniida; 
Mattira  for  Matzidira;  Tagawa  for  Takawa; 
Firangawa  for  Firakawa;  Xangasaki  for  Naga- 
saki, and  bo  on.  I  thought  it  necessary  once  for 
all  to  mako  this  observation,  and  to  entreat  tho 
reader  not  to  take  it  amiss  if  he  meets  with  tho 
some  names  differently  written  in  different 
places. 

The  houses  of  country-people  and  husbandmen 
are  so  small  and  poor  that  a  few  lines  will  nervo 
to  give  tho  reader  a  full  idea  of  them.  They 
consist  of  four  low  walls,  covered  with  a  thatched 
or  shingled  roof.  In  the  back  part  of  tho  house 
the  floor  is  somewhat  raised  al>ove  the  level  of 
the  street,  and  there  it  is  they  place  the  hearth ; 
the  rest  is  covered  with  neat  mats.  Behind  the 
street  door  hangs  a  row  of  coarse  ropes  made  of 
straw,  not  to  hinder  people  from  coining  in  or 
going  out,  but  to  serve  instead  of  a  lattice-window, 
to  prevent  such  as  are  without  from  looking  in 
and  observing  what  passes  within  doors.  As  to 
household  goods  they  have  but  few.  %£any 
children  and  great  poverty  generally  make  up 
all  their  possessions,  and  yet  with  some  small 
provision  of  rice,  plants,  and  roots,  they  live  con- 
tent and  happy. 

Passing  through  cities  and  villages,  and  other 
inhabited  places,  we  always  found  upon  one  of 
the  chief  public  streets  a  fudanotaiusi,  as  they 


call  it,  being  a  small  place  encompassed  with 
gratings,  for  the  anpreme  will,  as  the  usual  wit 
of  speaking  is  in  this  country,  that  is,  for  the  fan? 
penal  orders  and  proclamations.     It  is  the  lord, 
or  governor,  of  every  province  that  puhhsbti 
them  in  his  own  name  for  the  instruction  of  pi* 
sengers.     They  are  written,  article  by  article,  m 
largo  fair  characters,  upon  a  square  table  of  i 
foot  or  two  in  length,  standing  upon  a  post  st 
least  two  fathoms  high.    We  saw  several  of  thee 
tables  as  we  travelled  along,  of  different  data 
and  upon  different  subjects.     The  chief,  largest, 
and  oldest  contains  the  edict  against  the  Bomto 
Catholic  religion,  getting  forth  also  proper  ordss 
relating  to  the  inquisition,  specifying  what  rawed 
is  to  be  given  to  any  person  or  persons  that 
discover  a  Christian  or  a  priest.     Thelordior 
governors  of  provinces  put  up  their  own  ordei 
and  edicts  in  the  same  place.    This  is  the  renos 
why  there  are  sometimes  so  many  standing  be- 
hind or  near  one  another,  that  it  is  scarce  pos- 
sible to  see  and  to  read  them  alL    Sometnnei 
also  there  are  pieces  of  money,  in  gold  ud 
silver,  struck  or  nailed  to  some,  which  are  to  be 
given  as  a  reward  to  any  person  or  persons  that 
will  discover  any  fact,  person,  or  criminal  therm 
mentioned.    These  grated  proclamation-cates  at 
commonly  placed  in  great  cities  just  st  the  eatij, 
in  villages  and  hamlets  in  the  middle  of  the  chief 
streets,  where    there   is   the   greatest  pesap 
through,  or  in  any  other  place  where  therm 
the  most  likely  to  bo  taken  notice  oil    Going 
along  the  rood  in  such  places  as  are  not  inhi- 
bited, there  are  some  otner  orders  and  imfcroe- 
tions  for  passengers  put  up  in  the  like  manner, 
but  upon  lower  posts.     These  come  from  the 
sheriffs,  surveyors  of  the  roads,  and  other  inferior 
officers,  and  although  the  things  therein  ordered 
or  intimated  be  generally  very  trifling,  yet  they 
may  involve  a  transgressor  or  negligent  obternr 
in  great  troubles  and  expense. 

Another  rcmorkablo  thing  we  met  with  ai  m 
travelled  along  were  the  places  of  public  execu- 
tion. Thcso  are  cosily  known  by  crosses,  parti, 
and  other  remains  of  former  executions.  They 
usually  lio  without  the  cities  or  villages,  on 
the  west  Hide.  It  is  the  common  opinion,  •ap- 
posed to  hold  true  in  all  countries, — the  more 
laws  the  moro  offenders.  As  to  the  magistrate* 
of  this,  it  is  no  inconsiderable  proof  of  their 
wisdom  and  circumspection,  as  well  as  the  ten- 
derness and  love  for  their  people,  that  they  mad* 
it  their  endeavour  to  put  a  stop  even  to  all 
imaginable  opportunities  which  might  tempt 
and  induco  people  to  commit  crimes,  by  expresi 
and  severe  laws,  which  arc  so  far  from  being  net 
or  but  slightly  observed,  that  none  but  corponl 
punishments,  or  on  unavoidable  death,  areknoirn 
to  attend  tho  least  transgression  thereof  Hence 
it  is,  that  in  this  heathen  country  fewer  capital 
crimes  are  tried  before  the  courts  of  justice,  and 
less  criminal  blood  shed  by  the  hands  of  public 
executioners,  than  perhaps  in  any  part  of 
Christianity.  So  powerfully  works  the  fear  of 
an  inevitable  shameful  death  upon  the  minds  of 
a  nation  otherwise  so  stubborn  as  the  Japanese, 
and  so  regardless  of  their  lives,  that  nothing  el« 
but  such  an  unbounded  Btrictness  would  be  aM* 
to  keep  them  within  due  bounds  of  continencesad 
virtue.    It  is  true  indeed,  Nagasaki  cannot  boat* 
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of  that  scarcity  of  executions.  For  besides  that 
this  place  hath  been  in  a  manner  consecrated  to 
cruelty  and  blood,  by  being  made  the  place  of 
common  butchery  of  many  thousand  Japanese 
Christians,  who  in  the  last  persecution  sealed  up 
their  faith  with  their  blood,  there  have  not  been 
since  wanting  criminals  and  frequent  executions, 
ptrticularly  of  those  people  who,  contrary  to  the 
severe  imperial  edicts,  cannot  leave  off  carrying 
on  a  smuggling  trade  with  foreigners,  and  who 
alone  perhaps  of  the  whole  nation  seem  to  be 
more  pleased  with  this  unlawful  gain  than 
frightened  by  the  shameful  punishment  which 
they  must  inevitably  suffer  if  caught  in  the  fact 
er  betrayed  to  the  governors.  But  it  is  time  to 
torn  our  eyes  from  these  unpleasing  objects,  and 
to  proceed  to  consider  others  more  agreeable. 

Of  all  the  religious  buildings  to  be  seen  in  this 
country,  the  tira,  that  is,  the  Bud's  temples,  or 
temples  built  to  foreign  idols,  with  the  adjoining 
convents,  are  doubtless  the  most  remarkable,  as 
bang  far  superior  to  all  others,  by  their  stately 
height,  curious  roofs,  and  numberless  other 
beautiful  ornaments,  which  agreeably  surprise 
md  amaze  the  beholder.  Such  as  are  built  within 
cities  or  villages,  stand  commonly  on  rising 
sounds,  and  in  the  most  conspicuous  places. 
Others,  which  are  without,  are  built  in  the  ascent 
of  hills  and  mountains.  All  are  most  sweetly 
mated ;  a  curious  view  of  tho  adjacent  country, 
a  spring  or  rivulet  of  clear  water,  and  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  a  wood,  with  pleasant  walks,  being 
lectins  my  qualifications  of  those  spots  of  ground 
these  holy  structures  are  to  be  built  upon.  For 
flier  say,  that  the  gods  are  extremely  delighted 
with  such  high  and  pleasant  places,  and  I  make 
no  doubt  but  that  their  priests  readily  conde- 
scend to  be  of  the  samo  opinion,  they  being  the 
most  proper  for  their  own  pleasures  and  diversion. 
All  these  temples  are  built  of  the  best  cedars  and 
In,  and  adorned  within  with  many  carved  images. 
In  the  middle  of  the  temple  stands  a  fine  altar, 
with  one  or  more  gilt  idols  upon  it,  and  a  beauti- 
tifol  candlestick,  with  sweet  scented  candles 
burning  before  it.  The  whole  temple  is  so  neatly 
lad  curiously  adorned,  that  one  would  fancy 
himself  transported  into  a  Roman  Catholic 
church,  did  not  the  monstrous  shape  of  the  idols 
which  are  therein  worshipped  evince  the  con- 
trary. They  are  not  unlike  the  pagodas  of  the 
Samites  and  Chinese,  both  in  structure  and 
ornaments,  which  it  is  not  here  the  proper  place 
to  give  a  more  accurate  description  of.  The 
whole  empire  is  full  of  these  temples,  and  their 
priests  are  without  number.  In  and  about  Miaco 
•lone,  they  count  3893  temples,  and  37,093 
itukku,  or  priests,  to  attend  them. 

The  sanctity  of  the  mija,  or  temples  sacred  to 
the  idols,  as  of  old  worshipped  in  the  country, 
requires  also  that  they  should  be  built  in  some 
eminent  place,  or  at  least  at  some  distance  from 
unclean  common  grounds.  I  have  elsewhere  ob- 
served, that  they  are  attended  only  by  secular 
persons.  A  neat  broad  walk  turns  in  from  the 
highway  towards  these  temples.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  walk  is  a  stately  and  magnificent 
gate,  built  either  of  stone  or  of  wood,  with  a 
square  table  about  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  on 
which  the  name  of  the  god,  to  whom  the  temple 
is  consecrated,  is  written  or  engraved  in  golden 


characters.  Of  this  magnificent  entry  may  justly 
say  parturiunt  montet :  for  if  you  come  to  the  end 
of  the  walk,  which  is  sometimes  several  hundred 
paces  long,  instead  of  a  pompous  magnificent 
building,  you  find  nothing  but  a  low  mean  struc- 
ture of  wood,  often  all  hid  amidst  trees  and 
bushes,  with  one  single  grated  window  to  look 
into  it,  and  within  either  all  empty,  or  adorned 
only  with  a  looking-glass  of  metal,  placed  in  the 
middle,  and  hung  about  with  some  bundles  of 
straw,  or  cut  white  paper,  tied  to  a  long  string  in 
form  of  fringes,  as  a  mark  of  tho  purity  and 
sanctity  of  the  place.  Tho  same  white  paper  is 
also  hung  round  the  toons,  and  galleries  ad- 
joining to  most  of  them.  The  most  magni- 
ficent gates  stand  before  the  temples  of  Tensio 
Dai  Sin,  Fatzman,  and  that  Cami,  or  god,  whom 
particular  places  choose  to  worship  as  their  tutelar 
god,  and  him  who  takes  a  more  particular  care 
to  protect  and  defend  them.  I  need  not  enlarge 
upon  this  subject,  having  already  and  amply 
considered  it 

Other  religious  objects  travellers  meet  with 
along  the  roads,  are  the  fotoge,  or  foreign  idols 
of  stone,  chiefly  those  of  Amida  and  Dsisoo,  as 
also  other  monstrous  images  and  idols,  which 
we  found  upon  the  highways  in  several  places, 
at  the  turning-in  of  side-ways,  near  bridges, 
convents,  temples,  and  other  buildings.  They 
are  set  up  partly  as  an  ornament  to  the  place, 
partly  to  remind  travellers  of  the  devotion  and 
worship  duo  to  the  gods,  and  the  paths  of 
virtue  and  piety  which  they  ought  to  tread  in. 
For  this  same  purpose  draughts  of  these  idols, 
printed  upon  entire  or  half  sheets  of  paper,  are 
pasted  upon  the  gates  of  cities  and  villages,  upon 
wooden  posts,  near  bridges,  upon  the  proclama- 
tion-cases above  described,  and  in  several  other 
places  upon  tho  highway,  which  stand  the  most 
exposed  to  the  traveller's  view.  Travellers,  how- 
ever, are  not  obliged  to  fall  down  before  thorn,  or 
to  pay  them  any  other  mark  of  worship  and  respect 
than  they  are  otherwise  willing  to  do. 

On  the  doors  and  houses  of  ordinary  people 
(for  men  of  quality  seldom  suffer  theirs  to  be 
thus  disfigured)  there  is  commonly  pasted  a 
sorry  picture  of  one  of  their  lares,  or  house- 
gods,  printed  upon  one  half-sheet  of  paper.  The 
most  common  is  the  black-horned  Qiwon,  other- 
wise called  Godsu  Ten  Oo,  that  is,  according 
to  the  literal  signification  of  the  characters  this 
word  is  expressed  by,  the  ox-headed  prince  of 
heaven,  whom  they  believe  to  have  tho  power 
of  keeping  the  family  from  distempers,  and 
other  unlucky  accidents,  particularly  from  the 
sekbio,  or  small-pox,  which  proves  fatal  to  great 
numbers  of  their  children.  Others  fancy  they 
thrive  extremely  well,  and  live  happy,  under  the 
protection  of  a  countryman  of  Jeso,  whose 
monstrous  frightful  picture  they  paste  upon 
their  doors,  being  hairy  all  over  his  body,  and 
carrying  a  large  sword  with  both  hands,  which 
they  believe  he  makes  use  of  to  keep  off  and, 
as  it  were,  to  parry  all  sorts  of  distempers  and 
misfortunes,  endeavouring  to  get  into  the  house. 
On  the  fronts  of  new  and  pretty  houses,  I  have 
sometimes  seen  dragons'  or  devils'  heads  painted 
with  a  wido  open  mouth,  large  teeth  and  fiery 
eyes.  The  Chinese  and  other  Indian  nations, 
nay,  even  the  Mahometans  in  Arabia  and  Persia, 
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havo  the  same  placed  over  the  doors  of  their 
houses,  by  the  frightful  aspect  of  this  monstrous 
figure,  to  keep  off,  as  the  latter  say,  the  envious 
from  disturbing  the  peace  in  families.  Often 
also  thoy  put  a  branch  of  the  fauna  skimmi 
treo  over  their  doors,  which  is  in  like  manner 
believed  to  bring  good  luck  into  their  houses; 
or  olso  liverwort,  which  they  fancy  hath  the 
particular  virtue  to  keep  off  evil  spirits ;  or  some 
other  plants  or  branches  of  trees.  In  villages 
they  often  place  their  indulgence-boxes,  which 
they  bring  back  from  their  pilgrimage  to  Isje, 
over  their  doors,  thinking  also,  by  this  means, 
to  bring  happiness  and  prosperity  upon  their 
houses.  Others  paste  long  pieces  of  j>aper  to 
their  doors,  which  the  adhoronts  of  tho  several 
religious  sects  and  converts  nro  presented  with 
by  their  clergy  for  some  small  gratuity.  There 
are  odd  unknown  character*,  and  divers  forms 
of  prayers,  writ  u]>on  these  papers,  which  the 
superstitious  firmly  believe  to  havo  the  infallible 
virtue  of  conjuring  and  keeping  off  all  manner 
of  misfortunes.  Nay,  they  hang  up  those  very 
papers  within  doors,  in  several  apartments  of 
their  houses.  Many  more  amulets  of  the  liko 
nature  arc-  posted  to  their  doors,  such  as  are 
particularly  directed  against  the  plague,  dis- 
tempers, and  particular  misfortunes.  There  is 
also  ono  directed  against  poverty.  Houses  with 
this  lost  mark  must  needs  be  very  safe  from 
thieves  and  house-breakers. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

OP    THE    rOST-norsiW,     IS.S'S     KATISG-IIOX'MR,    AND 

TKA-HUOTHii. 

To  accommodate  travellers,  there  is  in  all  tho 
chief  villages  and  hamlets  a  post-house  belonging 
to  the  lord  of  tho  place,  where  at  all  times  they 
may  find  a  competent  number  of  horses,  porters, 
footmen,  and  what  else  thoy  might  be  wanting  to 
continue  the  journey  in  readiness,  at  certain 
settlod  prices.  Horses,  or  meu,  which  are  either 
much  fatigued  by  their  journey,  or  were  hired  no 
further,  may  be  exchanged  at  these  places. 
Travellers  of  all  ranks  and  qualities,  with  thoir 
retinues,  resort  to  these  post-houses,  which  are 
by  the  Japanese  called  siuku,  because  of  that 
conveniency  of  finding  everything  ready  they 
may  have  occasion  for.  They  lie  at  from  eight  to 
twenty-one  English  miles  distance  from  each  other, 
but  are  generally  speaking  not  so  good,  nor  so  well 
furnished  upon  Kiusju,  in  tho  way  from  Nagasaki 
to  Kokura,  as  we  found  them  upou  tho  great 
island  Nipon,  whero  we  came  to  fifty-six,  going 
from  Osocca  to  Jedo.  Tho  post-houses,  properly 
speaking,  arc  not  built  for  inukecping,  out  only 
for  convenient  stabling  of  homes,  for  which  reason 
and  in  order  to  prevent  the  exchanging  horses 
and  men  from  being  troublesome  to  tho  public 
streets,  a  spacious  court  belongs  to  each.  Clerks 
and  book-kee]jers  there  arc  enough,  who  keep 
accounts,  in  their  master's  name,  of  all  the  daily 
occurrences.  Tho  price  of  all  such  things,  as  are 
to  be  hired  at  these  post-houses,  is  settled  in  all 
parts  of  the  empire,  not  only  according  to  tho 
distanco  of  places  from  each  other,  but  with  duo 


regard  had  to  the  goodness  or  badness  of  the 
roads,  to  the  price  of  victuals  or  forage,  and 
the  like.  Ono  way  with  another,  a  norikaki,  that 
is,  a  hone  to  ride  on,  with  two  portmanteaus  and 
an  adofkki,  or  trunk,  may  be  had  for  thirty-threi 
senni  a  mile.  A  karassiri,  thai  is,  a  hone  whieh 
is  only  saddled,  and  hath  neither  men  nor  bsgtagt 
to  carry,  will  cost  twenty-five  senni;  porten, 
and  cangos  men,  nineteen  senni,  end  so  on. 
Messengers  are  waiting  day  and  night  at  ail  then 
post-houses,  in  order  to  carry  the  letter*,  edict} 
proclamations,  Ac,  of  the  emperor,  and  princa 
of  the  empire,  which  they  take  up  the  moment 
they  are  delivered  at  the  post-house,  and  carry 
them  to  the  next  with  all  speed.  They  are  kept  I 
in  a  small  black  varnished  box,  h«*rii^g  the  cost 
of  arms  of  the  emperor,  or  prince  who  tent  then; 
and  the  messenger  carries  them  upon  hie  shoulder 
tied  to  a  small  staff  There  are  always  two  of 
these  messengers  sent  together,  thai  in  eaaa  any 
accident  should  befal  either  of  them  upon  tat 
rood,  tho  other  may  take  his  place  and  dehver 
the  box  at  the  next  siuku.  All  travellers  what- 
soever, even  the  princes  of  the  empire,  end  their 
retinues,  must  retire  out  of  the  way,  and  gift! 
free  passago  to  those  messengers,  who  our/ 
letters  or  orders  from  the  emperor,  whieh  they 
take  care  to  signify  at  a  due  distance,  by  ringing 
a  small  bell,  which  for  this  particular  purpose 
they  always  carry  about  them. 

There  are  inns  enough,  and  tolerably  good 
ones,  all  along  tho  road.  The  best  are  in  those 
villages  where  there  are  post-houses.  At  then 
even  princes  and  princely  retinues  may  be  eat* 
veniently  lodged,  treated  suitably  to  their  rial; 
and  provided  with  all  necessaries.  They  are, 
liko  other  well-built  houses,  only  one  story  high, 
or  if  there  be  two  stories,  the  second  is  low,  and 
good  for  little  else  but  stowage.  The  inns  are 
not  broader  in  front  than  other  houses,  but  con- 
siderably deep,  sometimes  forty  fathoms,  with  a 
tsuboo,  that  is,  a  small  pleasure-garden  behind, 
enclosed  with  a  neat,  white  walL  The  front 
hath  only  lattice  windows,  which  are  kept  open 
all  tlay  long,  as  are  also  the  folding^creens,  and 
moveable  partitions,  which  divide  the  several 
apartments,  unless  thero  be  some  man  of  quality 
with  his  retinue  at  that  time  lodged  there,  line 
lays  upon  to  travellers,  as  they  go  along,  a  very 
agrecablo  perspective  view  across  the  whole  house 
into  the  garden  behind.  The  floor  is  raised  about 
half  a  fathom  abovo  the  level  of  the  street,  and 
jutting  out  to  somo  distanco  both  towards  the 
street  and  garden,  forms  a  sort  of  a  small  banes, 
or  gallery,  which  is  covered  with  a  roo£  where 
travellers  pass  their  time,  diverting  themselves 
with  sitting  or  walking.  From  thence  also  they 
mount  their  horses,  for  fear  of  dirting  their  feet 
by  mounting  in  tho  street.  In  some  great  inns 
there  is  a  passage  contrived  for  the  ease  and  con- 
veniency of  people  of  quality,  that  coming  out  of 
their  norimons,  thoy  may  walk  directly  to  their 
apartments,  without  being  obliged  to  pass  through 
the  fore  part  of  tho  house,  which  is  commonly 
not  over  clean,  and  besides  very  obscure,  making 
but  on  indifferent  figure.  It  is  covered  with  poor 
sorry  mats,  and  the  rooms  divided  only  by 
common  lattice  windows.  The  kitchen  also  ie  in 
this  fore-port  of  the  house,  and  often  fills  it  with 
smoke,  thoy  having  no  chimneys,  but  only  s  bole 
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tf  to  let  the  smoke  pass  through.  Here 
ellera  and  ordinary  people  lire  among 
inta.  People  of  fashion  are  aocom- 
in  the  back  part  of  the  house,  which  is 
i  and  neat  to  admiration.    Not  the  least 

be  seen  upon  the  walls,  floors,  carpets, 
tdows,  screens,  in  short  nowhere  in  the 
ich  looks  at  all  times  as  if  it  were  quite 
but  newly  furnished.  There  are  other- 
ibles,  chairs,  benches,  or  other  household 
be  found  in  these  rooms.  They  are  only 
vith  some  miseratsies,  as  they  call  them, 
a  commonly  things  of  value,  artfully 
.  held  in  great  esteem  by  this  nation. 
put  into  or  hung  up  in  the  rooms,  for 
to  spend  some  of  their  leisure  moments 
ir  and  to  examine  them,  which  indeed 
hem  very  well  deserve.  The  tsuboo,  or 
ihind  the  house,  is  also  very  curiously 

travellers  to  divert  themselves  with 
herein,  and  beholding  the  fine  beautiful 
i  is  commonly  adorned  with.  A  more 
iescription,  both  of  the  miseratsse  and 
ill  I  hope  not  be  thought  improper,  but 
it  take  a  short  and  general  survey  of  the 
missives. 

oms  in  Japanese  houses  have  seldom 
i  one  solid  wall,  which  is  pargetted  and 

with  clay  of  Osacca,  it  being  a  good 

and  so  left  bare  without  any  other 
It  is  besides  made  so  thin,  that  the 

would  break  it  to  pieces.  On  all  other 
room  is  enclosed,  either  with  windows 
g  screens  and  doors,  which  move  in 
mta  both  above  and  below,  on  purpose 
might  be  easily  put  on,  or  removed,  as 
wquires.  The  lower  joints  are  cut  in  a 
i  runs  even  with  the  carpets  covering 
,  and  the  upper  joints  run  in  a  beam, 
nee  down  about  two  or  three  feet  lower 
ceiling.    The  paper  windows,  which  let 

come  into  the  room,  have  wooden 
m  both  sides,  which  are  hid  in  the  day- 
i  put  on  at  night,  lest  anybody  should 
he  house  out  of  the  court,  or  from  the 
vhich  runs  along  the  outside  of  the 
Che  beams,  in  which  the  joints  are,  are 
lanner  cast  over  with  clay  of  Osacca,  as 
» place  from  thence  up  to  the  ceiling. 
Qg  is  sometimes  neither  planed  nor 
,  by  reason  of  the  scarcity  and  curious 
>f  the  veins  and  grain  of  the  wood,  in 
ie  it  is  only  covered  with  a  thin  slight 
transparent  varnish,  to  preserve  it  from 

Sometimes  they  paste  it  over  with  the 
t  of  variously  coloured  and  flowered 
ich  their  screens  are  made  of. 
solid  wall  of  the  room  there  is  always  a 

they  call  it,  or  a  sort  of  a  cupboard, 
rat  a  foot  or  more  above  the  floor,  and 

two  feet  deep.  It  commonly  stands  in 
of  the  wall  which  is  just  opposite  to  the 
eing  reckoned  the  most  honourable,  as 
n  houses  that  corner  where  they  hang 
bog,  or  saint.  Just  below  this  tokko,  or 
,  two  extraordinary  fine  carpets  are  laid 

the  other,  and  both  upon  the  ordinary 
carpets,  which  cover  the  floor.  These 
ftople  of  the  first  quality  to  sit  upon,  for 
of  travellers  of  less  note,  they 


are  removed  out  of  the  way.  At  the  side  of  the 
tokko  is  a  tokkiwari,  as  they  call  it,  or  side- 
cupboard,  with  some  few  boards  in  the  middle, 
standing  over  one  another  in  a  very  particular 
manner,  the  view  whereof  affords  some  amuse- 
ment to  a  curious  traveller.  The  boards  them- 
selves are  called  Taigaidanna,  and  serve  for  the 
landlord  or  travellers,  if  they  please,  to  lay  their 
most  esteemed  book  upon,  they  holding  it,  as 
the  Mahometans  do  their  Alcoran,  too  sacred  to 
be  laid  on  the  ground.  Upon  the  arrival  of  the 
Dutch,  this  sacred  book  of  the  landlord  is  put 
out  of  the  way.  Above  the  taigai  is  a  particular 
drawer,  where  they  put  up  the  inkhorn,  paper, 
writings,  books,  and  other  things  of  this  kind. 
Here  also  travellers  find  sometimes  the  wooden 
trunk,  which  the  natives  use  at  night  instead  of 
pillows.  It  is  almost  cubical,  hollow,  and  made 
of  six  thin  botfrds  joined  together,  curiously 
varnished,  smoothed,  and  very  neat  without, 
about  a  span  long,  but  not  quite  so  broad,  that 
travellers,  by  turning  it  as  they  please,  may  lay 
their  head  in  that  posture  which  they  find  the 
most  easy.  Travellers  have  no  other  night 
clothes  ox  bedding  to  expect  from  the  landlord, 
and  must  carry  their  own  along  with  them,  or 
else  lie  on  the  carpet,  which  covers  the  floor, 
covering  themselves  with  their  own  clothes,  and 
laving  weir  heads  on  this  piece  of  wood,  as  on  a 
pillow.  In  that  aide  of  the  room  which  is  next 
to  the  tokko,  is  usually  a  very  fine  balcony,  of 
an  uncommon  but  very  beautiful  structure, 
serving  for  the  person  who  is  lodged  in  this,  as 
in  the  chief  room  of  the  house,  to  look  out  into 
the  neighbouring  garden,  or  fields,  or  upon  the 
next  water,  without  stirring  from  the  carpets 
placed  below  the  tokko. 

Beneath  the  floor,  which  is  covered  with  fine 
well-stuffed  mats  and  carpets,  is  a  square  walled 
hole,  which  in  the  winter  season,  after  having 
first  removed  the  carpets,  they  fill  with  ashes, 
and  lay  coals  upon  them  to  keep  the  room  warm. 
The  landladies  in  their  room,  put  a  low  table  upon 
this  fire  hole,  and  spread  a  large  carpet  or  table* 
cloth  over  it,  for  people  to  sit  underneath,  and  to 
defend  themselves  against  the  cold,  much  in  the 
same  manner  as  they  do  in  Persia  under  a  kurtag. 
In  rooms  where  there  are  no  fireholes,  they  make 
use  in  the  winter  of  brass  or  earthen  pots,  very 
artfully  made,  and  filled  with  ashes,  with  two 
iron  sticks,  which  serve  them  instead  of  firetongs, 
much  after  the  same  manner  as  they  use  two 
other  small  sticks  at  table,  instead  of  forks. 

I  come  now  to  the  above-mentioned  miseratsiet, 
as  they  call  them,  being  curious  and  ftmnmng 
ornaments  of  their  rooms.  In  our  journey  to 
court,  I  took  notice  of  the  following,  though  not 
altogether  in  one  room,  but  in  the  several  inns 
we  came  to,  as  we  went  along :  1.  a  paper  neatly 
bordered  with  a  rich  piece  of  embroidery,  instead 
of  a  frame,  either  with  the  picture  of  a  saint, 
done  with  a  coarse  pencil  to  all  appearance,  and 
in  a  few,  perhaps  three  or  four  strokes,  wherein 
however  the  proportions  and  resemblance  have 
been  so  far  observed,  that  scarce  anybody  can  miss 
finding  out  whom  it  was  designed  to  represent, 
nor  help  admiring  the  ingenuity  and  skill  of  the 
master;  or  else  a  judicious  moral  sentence  of  some 
noted  philosopher,  or  poet,  written  with  his  own 
hand ;  or  the  hand  of  some  noted  writing-master 
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in  that  city  or  province,  who  had  a  mind  to  ahow 
his  skill  by  a  few  hasty  strokes  or  characters,  in- 
different enough  at  first  view,  but  nevertheless 
very  ingeniously  drawn,  and  such  as  will  afford 
sufficient  matter  of  amusement  and  speculation 
to  a  curious  and  attentive  spectator.  And  lest 
anybody  should  call  their  being  genuino  into 
question,  they  are  commonly  signed,  not  only  by 
the  writing-masters  themselves,  but  have  the 
hands  and  seals  of  some  other  witnesses  put  to 
them.  They  are  hung  up  nowhere  olse  but  in  the 
tokko,  as  the  most  honourable  place  of  the  room, 
and  this  because  tho  Japanese  set  a  very  great 
value  upon  them.  2.  The  pictures  of  old  Chinese, 
as  also  of  birds,  trees,  landscapes  and  other  things, 
upon  white  screens,  done  by  soino  eminont 
master,  or  rather  scratched  with  a  few  hasty, 
affected  strokes,  after  Buch  a  manner,  that  unless 
seen  at  a  proper  distance,  they  scarcely  appear 
natural.  8.  A  flower-pot  standing  under  the 
tsigaidanna,  which  they  take  particular  care  to 
keep  constantly  in  good  order,  filled  with  all 
sorts  of  curious  flowers,  and  green  branches  of 
trees,  such  a*  the  Beason  affords,  and  curiously 
ranged  according  to  the  rules  of  art,  it  being  as 
much  an  art  in  this  country  to  range  a  flower-pot 
in  proper  order,  as  it  is  in  Europe  to  carve,  or  to 
lay  tho  table-cloth  and  napkins.  Sometimes, 
there  is  instead  of  a  flower-pot,  a  pcrfuming-pan 
of  excellent  good  workmanship,  cast  in  brass  or 
copper,  resembling  a  crano,  lion,  dragon,  or  other 
strange  animaL  I  took  notice  once,  tliat  there 
wjis  on  earthen  pot  of  Cologne,  such  as  they  use 
to  keep  Spa-water  in,  with  all  the  cracks  and 
fissures  carefully  mended,  put  in  lieu  of  a  flower- 
pot, it  being  esteemed  a  very  great  rarity,  becauso 
of  the  distant  place  it  came  from,  of  tho  clay  it 
was  made  of,  and  of  its  uncommon  shape.  4. 
Some  strange,  uncommon  pieces  of  wood,  wherein 
the  colours  und  grain  either  naturally  run  after  a 
curious  and  unusual  manner,  or  havo  been 
brought  by  art  to  represent  something  extra- 
ordinary. Sometimes,  the  tsigaidanna  itself  is 
made  of  such  a  scarco  Bort  of  wood,  and  some- 
times tho  framo  and  caso  of  the  balcony,  or  the 
tokko,  or  the  tokowara,  or  tho  door  which  leads 
into  the  room,  or  that  which  opens  into  the 
gallery  towards  tho  garden,  sometimes  also,  the 
pillars  and  posts  which  are  in  the  room,  chiefly 
that  which  supports  tho  tokko.  "Whatever  things 
they  be  that  ore  mode  of  such  uncommon  pieces 
of  wood,  they  very  often,  for  fear  of  lessening  the 
natural  beauties,  keep  them  rough  and  unpolished, 
with  the  bark  on  in  several  places,  anil  only  to 
preserve  them,  as  well  as  for  neatness  soke,  thoy 
cover  them  with  a  thin,  slight,  transparent 
varnish.  6.  Some  neat  and  boautiful  net- work, 
or  branched  work,  adorning  eithor  the  balcony 
aud  windows  towards  the  garden,  or  the  top*  of 
tho  doors,  screens  aud  partitions  of  the  chief 
apartments.  6.  Some  other  scarce  and  uncommon 
piece  of  wood,  or  a  branch  of  a  tree,  or  a  piece  of 
a  rotten  root  of  an  old  stump,  remarkable  for 
their  monstrous  deformed  shape,  which  are  either 
hung  up  in  Borne  corner  of  the  room,  or  lie  in  tho 
tokowara. 

After  this  manner  the  chief  and  back  apart- 
ments arc  furnished  in  great  inns,  and  houses  of 
substantial  people.  The  other  rooms  gradually 
decrease   from  that  cleanliness,   neatness,  and 


delicacy  of  furniture,  because  the  screens,  wi- 
dows, mats,  carpets,  and  other  ornaments  and 
household  goods,  after  they  have  for  some  that 
adorned  the  chief  apartments,  mud  begin  to  b 
spotted,  and  to  grow  old,  are  removed  by  degree! 
into  the  other  rooms,  there  to  be  quite  worn.  The 
chief  and  largest  of  the  other  rooms  is  that  when 
they  keep  their  plate,  China  ware,  and  other 
household  goods,  ranged  upon  the  floor  in  • 
curious  and  very  particular  order,  according  to  i 
their  size,  shape,  and  use.  Most  of  these  goodi 
are  made  of  wood,  thin,  but  strongly  varnished,  i 
the  greatest  part  upon  a  dark  red  ground.  They 
are  washed  with  warm  water  every  time  they  are 
used,  and  wiped  clean  with  a  cloth,  and  so  laid 
by  against  the  next  time.  By  this  means,  if  they 
be  lackered,  and  the  varnish  good,  they  sill  > 
though  constantly  used,  keep  clean  and  neat,  and 
in  their  full  lustre  for  several  years. 

Tho  bagnio,  or  bathing-place,  is  commonly 
built  at  tho  back  of  the  garden.  They  build  it 
of  cypress  wood.  It  contains  either  a  froo,  as 
they  call  it,  a  hot-house  to  sweat  in,  or  a  eisfroo, 
that  is  a  warm  bath,  and  sometimes  both  together. 
It  is  made  warm  and  got  ready  every  evening 
because  tho  Japanese  usually  batho  or  sweat 
after  their  day's  journey  is  over,  thinking  by 
this  means  to  refresh  themselves  and  to  sweat 
off  their  weariness.  Besides,  as  they  can  us- 
drcss  themselves  in  an  instant,  bo  they  are  ready 
at  a  minute's  warning  to  go  into  the  bagnio; 
for  they  need  but  untie  their  sash,  and  all  their 
clothes  fall  down  at  once,  leaving  them  quite 
naked,  excepting  a  small  band  which  they  wear 
close  to  the  body  about  the  waist.  For  the 
satisfaction  of  tho  curious  I  will  here  inserts 
more  particular  description  of  their  froo,  or  hot- 
house, which  they  go  into  only  to  sweat  ItM 
an  almost  cubical  trunk  or  stove,  raised  about 
three  or  four  feet  above  the  ground,  and  built 
close  to  tho  wall  of  the  bathing-place,  on  the  oatr 
Bide.  It  is  not  quite  a  fathom  high,  but  one 
fathom  and  a  half  long,  and  of  the  same  breadth. 
Tho  floor  is  laid  with  small  planed  laths  or 
planks,  which  arc  a  few  inches  distant  from  each 
other,  both  for  the  easy  passage  of  the  rising 
vapours,  and  the  convenient  outlet  of  the  water 
people  wash  themselves  with.  You  are  to  go 
or  rather  to  creep  in  through  a  small  door  or 
shutter.  There  are  two  other  shutters,  one  on 
each  side,  to  let  out  tho  superfluous  damp.  He 
empty  space  beneath  this  stove,  down  to  the 
ground,  is  inclosed  with  a  wall  to  prevent  the 
damps  from  getting  out  on  the  sides.  Towardi 
the  yard  is  a  furnace  just  beneath  the  hot-house, 
The  fire-hole  is  shut  up  towards  the  bs£hingsftove> 
to  prevent  the  smoke  getting  in  there.  Part  of 
tho  furnace  stands  out  towards  the  yard,  where 
they  put  in  tho  necessary  water  and  plants.  Thif 
part  is  shut  with  a  clap-board  when  the  fire  if 
burning,  to  moke  all  the  damp  and  vapours 
ascend  through  the  inner  and  open  part  into  the 
hot-house.  There  are  always  two  tubs,  one  of 
warm,  the  other  of  cold  water,  put  into  these  hot 
houses,  for  such  as  havo  a  mind  to  wash  then* 
solves,  either  for  their  diversion,  or  out  of 
necessity.  I 

The  garden  is  tho  only  place  we  Dutchmen, 
being  treated  in  all  respects  little  better  than 
prisoners,  have  liberty  to  walk  into.    It  takes  in  , 
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q  behind  the  house.  It  is  commonly 
1  a  back  door,  and  walled  in  very 
a  cistern  or  pond,  for  which  reason  it 
rabo,  which,  in  the  Japanese  language, 
irge  water-trough  or  cistern.  There 
d  houses  and  inns  but  what  have  their 
lore  be  not  room  enough  for  a  garden, 
it  least  an  old  ingrafted  plum,  cherry, 
tree.  The  older,  the  more  crooked 
ous  this  tree  is,  the  greater  value  they 
it  Sometimes  they  let  the  branches 
the  rooms.  In  order  to  make  it  bear 
its,  and  in  greater  quantity,  they  corn- 
it  to  a  few,  perhaps  two  or  three 
It  cannot  be  denied  but  that  the  great 
beautiful,  incarnate,  and  double  flowers 
p  bear  in  the  proper  season,  are  a 
r  curious  ornament  to  this  back  part 
se,  but  they  have  this  disadvantage, 
bear  no  fruit.  In  some  small  houses 
f  less  note,  where  there  is  not  room 
ler  for  a  garden  or  trees,  they  have 
ypening  or  window  to  let  the  light  fall 
k  rooms,  before  which,  for  the  amuse- 
diversion  of  travellers,  is  put  a  small 
'  water,  wherein  they  commonly  keep 
>r  silver  fish,  as  they  call  them,  being 
rid  or  silver-coloured  tails,  alive.  For 
lament  of  the  same  place,  there  is  gene- 
er-pot  or  two  standing  there.  Some- 
plant  some  dwarf  trees,  which  will 
upon  pumice  or  other  porous  stone, 
y  ground  at  all,  provided  the  root  be 
)  water,  from  whence  it  will  suck  up 
lourishment.  Ordinary  people  often 
ame  kind  of  trees  before  the  street- 
heir  diversion,  as  well  as  for  an  orna- 
ir  houses.  But  to  return  to  the  tsubo, 
if  it  bo  a  good  one,  it  must  have  at 
feet  square,  and  consist  of  the  fol- 
itial  parts : — 1.  The  ground  is  covered 
roundish  stones  of  different  colours, 
i  rivers  or  upon  the  sea-shore,  well 
cleaned,  and  those  of  the  same  kind 
r  in  form  of  beds,  partly  with  gravel, 
vept  every  day,  and  kept  clean  and 
niration,  the  large  atones  being  laid 
lie,  as  a  path  to  walk  upon  without 

>  gravel,  the  whole  in  a  seeming  but 
confusion.  2.  A  few  flower-bearing 
ted  confusedly,  though  not  without 
in  rules.  Amidst  the  plants  stands 
a  saguer,  as  they  call  it,  or  scarce 
tree,  sometimes  a  dwarf-tree  or  two. 
)ok  or  hill  in  the  corner  of  the  garden, 
dtation  of  nature,  curiously  adorned 
and  insects,  cast  in  brass,  and  placed 

>  stones;  sometimes  the  model  of  a 
ids  upon  it,  built,  as  for  the  sake  of 
i  they  generally  are,  on  a  remarkable 
r  the  borders  of  a  precipice.  Often  a 
»t  rushes  down  the  stones  with  an 
oise,  the  whole  in  due  proportions, 
as  possible  resembling  nature.  4.  A 
or  wood,  on  the  side  of  the  hill,  for 
gardeners  choose  such  trees  as  will 
o  one  another,  and  plant  and  cut  them 
to  their  largeness,  nature,  and  the 
leir  flowers  and  leaves,  so  as  to  make 
ery  accurately  imitate  a  natural  wood 


or  forest  5.  A  cistern,  or  pond,  as  mentioned 
above,  with  live  fish  kept  in  it,  and  surrounded 
with  proper  plants,  that  is  such  as  love  a  watery 
soil,  and  would  lose  their  beauty  and  greenness  if 
planted  in  a  dry  ground.  It  is  a  particular  pro- 
fession to  lay  out  these  gardens,  and  to  keep  them 
so  curiously  and  nicely  as  they  ought  to  be,  as  I 
shall  have  an  opportunity  to  show  more  at 
large  in  the  sequel  of  this  history.  Nor  doth 
it  require  less  skill  and  ingenuity  to  contrive 
and  fit  out  the  rocks  and  hills  above-mentioned, 
according  to  the  rules  of  art  What  I  have 
hitherto  observed  will  be  sufficient  to  give 
the  reader  a  general  idea  of  the  inns  in  Japan. 
The  accommodation  travellers  meet  with  in 
the  same,  I  intend  to  treat  of  in  a  chapter  by 
itself. 

There  are  innumerable  smaller  inns,  cook- 
shops,  sacki  or  ale-houses,  pastry-cooks,  and  con- 
fectioners' shops,  all  along  the  road,  even  in  the 
midst  of  woods  and  forests,  and  at  the  tops  of 
mountains,  where  a  weary  foot  traveller  and  the 
meaner  sort  of  people,  find  at  all  times,  for  a  few 
farthings,  something  warm  to  eat,  or  hot  tea-water 
or  sacki,  or  somewhat  else  of  this  kind,  where- 
with to  refresh  themselves.  It  is  true,  these 
cookshops  are  but  poor  sorry  houses,  if  compared 
to*  larger  inns,  being  inhabited  only  by  poor 
people,  who  have  enough  to  do  to  get  a  liveli- 
hood by  this  trade ;  and  yet  even  in  these  there 
is  always  something  or  other  to  amuse  passengers, 
and  to  draw  them  in ;  sometimes  a  garden  and 
orchard  behind  the  house,  which  is  seen  from  the 
street  looking  through  the  passage,  and  which  by 
its  beautiful  flowers,  or  the  agreeable  sight  of  a 
stream  of  clear  water  falling  down  from  a  neigh- 
bouring natural,  or  artificial  hill,  or  by  some 
other  curious  ornament  of  this  kind,  tempts 
people  to  come  in  and  to  repose  themselves 
in  the  shadow;  at  other  times  a  large  flower-pot 
stands  in  the  window,  filled  with  flowering 
branches  of  trees  (for  the  flowers  of  the  plants, 
though  ever  so  beautiful,  are  too  common  to 
deserve  a  place  in  such  a  pot),  disposed  in  a  very 
curious  and  singular  manner ;  sometimes  a  hand- 
some well-looking  house-maid,  or  a  couple  of 
young  girls  well  dressed,  stand  under  the  door, 
and  with  great  civility  invite  people  to  come  in 
and  to  buy  something.  The  eatables,  such  as 
cakes,  or  whatever  they  be,  areltept  before  the  fire, 
in  an  open  room,  sticking  to  skewers  of  bamboos, 
to  the  end  that  passengers,  as  they  go  along,  may 
take  them,  and  pursue  their  journey  without 
stopping.  The  landladies,  cooks,  and  maids,  as 
soon  as  they  see  anybody  coming  at  a  distance, 
blow  up  the  fire,  to  make  it  look  as  if  the 
victuals  had  been  just  got  ready.  Some  busy 
themselves  with  making  the  tea,  others  prepare 
the  soup  in  a  cup;  others  fill  cups  with  sacki 
or  other  liquors,  to  present  them  to  passengers, 
all  the  while  talking  and  chattering  and  com- 
mending their  merchandise  with  voices  loud 
enough  to  be  heard  by  their  next  neighbours  of 
the  same  profession. 

The  eatables  sold  at  these  cook-shops  besides 
tea,  and  sometimes  sacki,  are  mansje,  a  sort  of 
round  cakes,  which  they  learnt  to  make  from  the 
Portuguese;  they  are  as  big  as  common  hen's 
eggs,  and  sometimes  filled  within  with  black 
bean  flour  and  sugar ;  cakes  of  the  jelly  of  the 
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bud's  root,  which  root  ia  found  upon  mountains, 
and  cut  into  round  slices,  like  carrots,  and  roasted 
snails,  oysters,  shell-fish,  and  other  small  fish, 
roasted,  boiled,  or  pickled ;   Chinese  laza  is  a 
thin  sort  of  a  pap  or  paste,  mado  of  fine  wheat 
flour,  cut  into  small,  thin,  long  slices,  and  baked ; 
all  sorts  of  plants,  roots,  and  sprigB,  which  the 
season  affords,  washed  and  cleaned,  then  boiled 
in  water  with  salt;  innumerable  other  dishes 
peculiar  to  this  country,  made  of  seeds  of  plants, 
powdered  roots,  and  vegetablo  substances,  boiled 
or  baked,  dressed  in  many  different  ways,  of 
various  shapes  and  colours;    a  still  subsisting 
proof  of  tho  indigent  and  necessitous  way  of  life 
of  their  ancestors,  and  the  original  barrenness  of 
the  country,  before  it  was  cultivated  and  improved 
to  what  it  now  is.     The  common  sauce  for  these 
and  other  dishes  is  a  little  soje,  ns  they  call  it, 
mixed   with   sakki  or  the  l>ccr  of  the  country. 
Sansjo  leaves  are  laid  upon  the  dish  for  orna- 
ment's sake,  and  sometimes  thin  slices  of  fine 
ginger   and    lemon  peel.    Sometimes  they  put 
powdered  ginger,  sanKJo,  or  the  powder  of  some 
root  growing  in  the  country,  into  the  soup.  They 
arc  also  provided  with  sweetmeats  of   several 
different    colours    and    sorts,    which    generally 
Bpeaking  aro  far  raoro  agreeable  to  the  eye  than 
pleasing    to    the    taste,  being  but  indifferently 
sweetened  with  sugar,  and  withal  so  tough  that 
one  must  hare  good  teeth  to  chew  them.     Foot- 
travellers  find  it  sot  down  in  their  printed  road- 
book?, which  they  always    carry    about  them, 
whore  and  at  what  prico  the  best  victuals  of  the 
kind  are  to  be  got. 

It  now  romains  to  add  a  few  words  concerning 

the  tea,  the  rather  since  most  travellers  drink 

scarcely  anything  else  upon  the  road.    It  is  Bold  at 

all  the  inns   and   cool-shops  along  tho    road, 

besides  many  tea-booths  set  up  only  for  this 

trade,  in  tho  midst  of  fields  and  woods,  and  at 

tho  tops  of  mountains.    The  tea  sold  at  all  these 

places  is  but  a  coarse  sort,  being  only  the  largest 

leaves  which  remain  uj>on  tho  shrub  after  the 

youngest  and  tendercst  have  been  plucked  off  at 

two  different  times  for    tho  use   of  people  of 

fashion,  who  constnntlv  drink  it  before  or  after 

their  meals.     These  larger  leaves  are  not  rolled 

up  and  curled  as  tho  bettor  sort  of  tea  in,  but 

simply  roasted  in  a  pan,  and  continually  stirred 

whilst  they  are  roasting,  lent  they  should  get  a 

burned  taste.     When  they  are  done  enough,  they 

put  them  by  in  straw  baskets  under  the  roof  of  the 

house,  near  the  place  where  the  smoke  comes 

out.    Thov  are  not  a  bit  nicer  in  preparing  it  for 

drinking,  for  tbey  commonly  take  a  good  handful 

of  the  tea-leaves  and  boil  them  in  a  large  iron 

kettle  full  of  water.    The  leaves  are  sometimes 

wrapt  up  in  a  small  Img,  but  if  not,  they  have  a 

little  basket  swimming  in  the  kettle,  which  they 

make  uso  of  to  keep  tho  leaves  down,  when  they 

have  a  mind  to  take  out  somo  of  the  clear 

decoction.    Half  a  cup  of  thin  decoction  is  mixed 

with  cold  water,  when  travellers  ask  for  it     Tea 

thus  prepared  smells  and  tastes  like  lye,   the 

leaves  it  is  made  of,  besides  that  they  are  of  a 

very  bad  sort,  being  seldom  less  than  a  year  old ; 

and    yet  the    Japanese  esteem  it  much   more 

healthful  for  daily  use,  than  the  young  tender 

leaves  prepared  after  the  Chinese  manner,  which 

they  say  affect  the  head  too  strongly,  though  even 


them  lose  a  great  part  of  their  narootio  qwJtiy 
when  boiled. 

I  omit  taking  notice  in  this  place  of  the  shoes 
and  warehouses,  which  are  without  numb* 
within  and  without  cities,  in  villages  and  hamleta, 
by  reason  of  their  being  not  very  different  fro* 
ours  in  Germany,  and  because  I  have  elsewhere 
mentioned  the  goods  and  manufactures  of  the 
country,  which  are  therein  exposed  to  eale. 


CHAPTER  XXIL 

Or  THJS  ORKAT  XUMBEBS  OF  FBOPLB  WHO  DAILY  TBA1BI 

OK  THE  BOAIM. 

It  is  scarce  credible  what  numbers  of  people  ( 
daily  travel  on  the  roads  in  this  country,  and  I 
can  assure  the  reader,  from  my  own  experience, 
having  passed  it  four  times,  that  Tokaido,  which  I 
is  one  of  the  chief  and  indeed  the  most  fre- 
quented of  tho  Beven  great  roads  in  Japan,  b  ! 
upon  some  days  more  crowded  than  the  pubfifi  i 
streets  in  any  of  the  most  populous  towns  m 
Europe.    This  is  owing  partly  to  the  country  ' 
being  extremely  populous,  partly  to  the  frequent 
journeys  which  the  natives  undertake,  onto* 
than  perhaps  any  other  nation,  either  willingly  > 
and  out  of  their  own  free  choice,  or  because  they 
are  necessitated  to  it    For  the  readers  earn-  , 
faction,  I  will  here  insert  a  short  preliminary 
account  of  the  most  remarkable  persons,  com-  ■ 
panics,  and  trains,  travellers  daily  meet  upon 
the  road. 

The  princes  and  lords  of  the  empire,  with  their 
numerous  retinues,  as  also  the  governors  of  the 
imperial  cities  and  crown-lands,  deserve  to  be 
mentioned  in  tho  first  place.  It  is  their  duty  to 
go  to  court  onco  a  year,  and  to  pay  their  homage 
and  respect  to  the  secular  monarch,  at  certain 
times  determined  by  the  supremo  power.  Hence, 
they  must  frequent  these  roads  twice  every  year, 
going  up  to  court  and  returning  from  thence. 
They  arc  attended  in  thiB  journey  by  their  whole 
court,  and  commonly  make  it  with  that  pomp 
and  magnificence  which  is  thought  becoming 
their  own  quality  and  riches,  as  well  as  the 
majesty  of  tho  powerful  monarch  whom  they  are 
going  to  sec.  The  train  of  some  of  the  most 
eminent  among  tho  princes  of  the  empire  fills  up 
the  road  for  some  days.  Accordingly,  though  we 
travelled  pretty  fast  ourselves,  yet  we  often  met 
tho  bnggngo  and  fore-troops,  consisting  of  the 
servant*  and  inferior  officers,  for  two  days 
together,  dispersed  in  Boveral  troops,  and  the 
princo  himself  followed  but  the  third  day, 
attended  with  his  numerous  court,  all'  marching 
in  admirable  order.  The  retinue  of  one  of  the 
chief  Daimios.  as  they  are  called,  is  computed  to 
amount  to  about  20,000  men,  more  or  lees ;  that 
of  a  Sjomio,  to  about  10,000 ;  that  of  a  governor 
of  the  imperial  cities  and  crown-lands,  to  one,  or 
several  hundreds,  according  to  his  revenues. 

If  two  or  more  of  these  princes  and  lords,  with 
their  numerous  retinues,  should  chance  to  travel 
the  same  road  at  the  same  time,  they  would 
prove  a  great  hindrance  to  one  another,  parti- 
cularly if  they  should  happen  at  once  to  come  to 
tho  same  BiukK  or  village,  forasmuch  as  often 
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whole  great  villages  are  scarce  large  enough  to 
lodge  the  retinue  of  one  single  Daimio.  To 
prevent  these  inconvenience*,  it  is  usual  for  great 
princes  and  lords  to  bespeak  the  several  siukus 
they  are  to  pass  through,  with  all  the  inns,  some- 
tine  before ;  as  for  instance,  some  of  the  first 
aoality,  a  month,  others  a  week  or  two  before 
weir  arrival.  Moreover  the  time  of  their  future 
•irival  is  notified  in  all  the  cities,  villages,  and 
hamlets  they  are  to  pass  through,  by  putting  up 
mall  boards  on  high  poles  of  bamboos,  at  the 
entry  and  end  of  every  village,  signifying  in  a  few 
characters  what  day  of  the  month  such  or  such  a 
lord  is  to  pass  through  that  village,  to  dine  or  to 
lis  there. 

To  satisfy  the  reader's  curiosity,  it  will  not  be 
imisB  to  describe  one  of  these  princely  trains! 
omitting  the  fore-runners,  baggage,  led-horses, 
omgos,  and  palanquins,  which  are  sent  a  day  or 
two  before.  But  the  account,  which  I  propose 
to  give,  must  not  be  understood  of  the  retinue  of 
the  moat  powerful  princes  and  petty  kings,  such 
as  the  lords  of  Satauma,  Cango,  Owari,  Kijnokuni, 
and  Mito,  but  only  of  those  of  some  other 
Beimios,  several  of  which  we  met  in  our  journey 
to  court,  the  rather  as  they  differ  but  little, 
SBoepting  only  the  coats  of  arms,  and  particular 
pikes,  some  arbitrary  order  in  the  march,  and 
the  number  of  led-horses,  fassanbacks,  norimons, 
etagos,  and  their  attendants. 

1.  Numerous  troops  of  fore-runners,  harbingers, 
darks,  cooks,  and  other  inferior  officers,  begin 
the  march,  they  being  to  provide  lodgings, 
victuals,  and  other  necessary  thingB  for  the  enter- 
bsmment  of  their  prince  and  master  and  his 
sourt.    They  are  followed  by 

2.  The  pnnce'a  heavy  baggage,  packed  up  either 
n  small  trunks,  such  as  I  have  above  described, 
md  carried  upon  horses,  each  with  a  banner, 
**ft""g  the  coat  of  arms  and  the  name  of  the 
Msaessor,  or  else  in  large  chests  covered  with  red 
■uhea-ed  leather,  again  with  the  possessor's  coat 
*f  arms,  and  carried  upon  men's  shoulders,  with 
nultatudes  of  inspectors  to  look  after  them. 

S.  Groat  numbers  of  smaller  retinues,  belong- 
■g  to  the  chief  officers  and  noblemen  attending 
1st  prince,  with  pikes,  scimeters,  bows  and 
arrows,  umbrellas,  palanquins,  led-horses,  and 
rther  marks  of  their  grandeur,  suitable  to  their 
birth,  quality,  and  office.  Some  of  these  are 
oarried  in  norimons,  others  in  cangos,  others  go 
oa\  horseback. 

4,  The  prince's  own  numerous  train,  marching 

En  an  admirable  and  curious  order,  and  divided 

into  several  troops,  each  headed  by  a  proper 

WmmfHing  officer:  as — 1.  Five,  more  or  less, 

tee  led-horses,  led  each  by  two  grooms,  one  on 

each  side,  two  footmen  walking  behind.    2.  Five 

or  six,  and  sometimes  more  porters,  richly  clad, 

walking  one  by  one,  and  carrying  fassanbacks,  or 

lackered  chests,  and  japanned  neat  trunks  and 

ssswohi  upon  their  shoulders,  wherein  are  kept 

fas  gowns,  clothes,  wearing-apparel,  and  other 

neeassaries  for  the  daily  use  of  the  prince ;  each 

porter  is  attended  by  two  footmen,  who  take  up 

his  charge  by  turns.    3.  Ten,  or  more  fellows, 

walking  again  one  by  one,  and  carrying  rich 

scimeters,  pikes  of  state,  fire-arms,  and   other 

weapons  in  lackered  wooden  cases,  as  also  quivers 

with  bows  and  arrows.    Sometimes  for  magni- 


ficence-sake, there  are  more  fassanbaok  bearers, 
and  other  led-horses  follow  this  troop.  4.  Two, 
three,  or  more  men,  who  carry  the  pikes  of  state, 
as  the  badges  of  the  prince's  power  and  authority, 
adorned  at  the  upper  end  with  bunches  of  cock- 
feathers,  or  certain  rough  hides,  or  other  parti- 
cular ornaments,  peculiar  to  such  or  such  a 
prince.  They  walk  one  by  one,  and  are  attended 
each  by  two  footmen.  5.  A  gentleman  carrying 
the  prince's  hat,  which  he  wears  to  shelter  him- 
self from  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  which  is 
covered  with  black  velvet  He  is  attended  like- 
wise by  two  footmen.  6.  A  gentleman  carrying 
the  prince '8  somberiro  or  umbrella,  which  is 
covered  in  like  manner  with  black  velvet,  at- 
tended by  two  footmen.  7.  Some  more  fassan- 
baeks  and  varnished  trunks,  covered  with  var- 
nished leather,  with  the  prince's  coat  of  arms 
upon  them,  each  with  two  men  to  take  care  of  it. 
8.  Sixteen,  more  or  less,  of  the  prince's  pages, 
and  gentlemen  of  his  bed-chamber,  richly  clad, 
walking  two  and  two  before  his  norimon.  They 
are  taken  out  from  among  the  first  quality  of  his 
court.  9.  The  prince  himself  sitting  in  a  stately 
norimon  or  palanquin,  carried  by  six  or  eight  men, 
clad  in  rich  liveries,  with  several  others  walking 
at  the  norimon's  sides,  to  take  it  up  by  turns.  Two 
or  three  gentlemen  of  the  prince's  bed-chamber 
walk  at  the  norimon's  side,  to  give  him  what 
he  wants  and  asks  for,  and  to  assist  and  support 
him  in  going  in  or  out  of  the  norimon.  10.  Two 
or  three  hones  of  state,  the  saddles  covered  with 
black.  One  of  these  horses  carries  a  large  elbow- 
chair,  which  is  sometimes  covered  with  black 
velvet,  and  placed  on  a  norikako  of  the  same 
stuff.  These  horses  are  attended  each  by  several 
grooms  and  footmen  in  liveries,  and  some  are  led 
by  the  prince's  own  pages.  11.  Two  pike-bearers. 
12.  Ten  or  more  people  carrying  each  two  baskets 
of  a  monstrous  large  sice,  fixed  to  the  ends  of  a 
pole,  which  they  lay  on  their  shoulders  in  such  a 
manner,  that  one  basket  hangs  down  before, 
another  behind  them.  These  baskets  are  more 
for  state  than  for  any  use.  Sometimes  some 
fassanbaok  bearers  walk  among  them,  to  increase 
the  troop.  In  this  order  marches  the  prince's 
own  train,  which  is  followed  by 

6.  Six  or  twelve  led-horseB,  with  their  leaders, 
grooms,  and  footmen,  all  in  liveries. 

6.  A  multitude  of  the  prince's  dometics,  and 
other  officers  of  his  court,  with  their  own  very 
numerous  trains  and  attendants,  pike-bearers, 
fassanback-bearers,  and  footmen  in  liveries.  Some 
of  these  are  carried  in  cangos,  and  the  whole 
troop  is  headed  by  the  prince's  high-steward, 
carried  in  a  norimon. 

If  one  of  the  prince's  sons  accompanies  his 
father  in  this  journey  to  court,  he  follows  with 
his  own  train  immediately  after  his  father's 
norimon. 

It  is  a  sight  exceedingly  curious  and  worthy  | 
of  admiration,  to  see  all  the  persons  who  compose  J 
the  numerous  train  of  a  great  prince,  the  pike-  ' 
bearers  only,  the  norimon-men  and  liverymen 
excepted,  clad  in  black  silk,  marching  in  an 
elegant  order,  with  a  decent  becoming  gravity, 
and  keeping  so  profound  a  silence,  that  not  the 
least  noise  is  to  be  heard,  save  what  must  neces- 
sarily arise  from  the  motion  and  rustling  of  their 
habits,  and  the  trampling  of  the  horses  and  men. 
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On  the  other  hand  it  appears  ridiculous  to  a 
Kuropean,  to  seo  all  the  pike-bearers  and  nori- 
mon-inen,  with  their  habits  tucked  up  above  the 
waist,  oxposing  their  naked  backs  to  tho  spec- 
tators* viow.  What  appears  still  more  odd  and 
whimsical,  is  to  see  the  pages,  pike-bearers, 
uinbrolla  and  hat-bearers,  fassanback  or  chest- 
bearers,  and  all  the  footmen  in  liveries,  affect  a 
strange  mimic  march  or  dance,  when  they  pan 
through  Borne  remarkable  town  or  borough,  or  by 
tho  train  of  another  prince  or  lord.  Every  step 
they  make,  they  draw  up  one  foot  quite  to  their 
l>ack,  in  the  meantimo  stretching  out  the  arm  on 
the  opposite  side  as  far  as  they  can,  and  putting 
themselves  in  such  a  posture,  as  if  they  had  a 
mind  to  swim  through  tho  air.  Meanwhile  the 
pikes,  hats,  umbrellas,  fasson  backs,  boxes,  baskets, 
and  whatever  else  they  carry,  aro  danced  and 
tossed  about  in  a  very  singular  manner,  answering 
the  motion  of  their  bodies.  The  norimon-men 
have  their  sleeves  tiod  with  a  string  as  near  tho 
shoulders  as  possible,  and  leave  their  arms  naked. 
They  carry  the  pole  of  tho  norimon  either  upon 
their  shoulders,  or  else  upon  the  palm  of  tho 
hand,  holding  it  up  above  their  heads.  Whilst  they 
hold  it  up  with  one  arm,  they  strotch  out  tho 
other,  putting  the  hand  into  a  horizontal  posture, 
whereby,  and  by  their  short  deliberate  steps  and 
stiff  kuces,  they  affect  a  ridiculous  fear  and  cir- 
cums]>ection.  If  the  prince  steps  out  of  his 
norimon  into  one  of  the  green  huts  which  are 
purposely  built  for  him,  at  convenient  distances 
on  the  road,  or  if  he  goes  into  a  private  house, 
cither  to  drink  a  dish  of  tea,  or  for  any  other 

Jmrpose,  he  always  leaves  a  cobang  with  tho  land- 
ord  as  a  reward  for  his  trouble.    At  dinner  and 
supper  the  expense  is  much  greater. 

All  the  pilgrims  who  go  to  Isje,  whatever  pro- 
vince of  the  empire  they  come  from,  must  travel 
over  part  of  this  great  road.  This  pilgriinago  is 
mode  at  all  times  of  tho  year,  but  particularly  in 
tho  spring ;  and  it  is  about  that  time  vast  multi- 
tudes of  these  people  are  seen  upon  the  roads. 
The  Japanese  of  l>oth  sexes,  young  and  old,  rich 
and  poor,  generally  speaking,  undertake  thin  me- 
ritorious journey,  on  foot,  in  order  to  obtain  at 
this  holy  place  indulgences  and  remission  of  their 
sins.  Some  of  these  pilgrims  arc  ho  poor,  that  they 
must  live  wholly  upon  what  they  get  by  bogging 
along  tho  road.  It  is  jxirticulariy  on  thin  account, 
and  by  reason  of  their  great  number,  that  they 
are  exceedingly  troublesome  to  tho  princes  and 
lords,  who,  at  that  time  of  the  year,  go  to  court, 
or  como  from  thence,  though  otherwise  they 
address  themselves  in  a  very  civil  manner,  bare- 
headed, and  with  a  low  submissive  voice,  saying, 
"Great  lord,  bo  pleased  to  give  tho  pilgrim  a 
farthing  towards  tho  expense  of  his  journey  to 
Isjc,"  or  words  to  this  effect.  Of  all  the  JapancHc, 
the  inhabitants  of  Jcdo  and  the  province  Osju 
aro  the  most  inclined  to  this  holy  pilgrimage,  and 
frequently  resort  to  Lye,  often  without  tho  know- 
ledge of  their  i>arcnts  and  relations,  or  leave  from 
thoir  magistrates,  which  they  are  otherwise 
obliged  to  take  in  that  and  other  provinces.  Nay 
children,  if  apprehensive  of  a  severe  punishment 
for  their  misdemeanors,  will  run  away  from  their 
parents  and  go  to  Isjc,  there  to  fetch  an  ofarrai, 
or  indulgence,  which,  upon  their  return,  is 
deemed  a  sufficient  expiation  of  their  crimes,  and 


!  a  sure  means  to  reconcile  them  to  their  jpsrenk 
Multitudes  of  these  pilgrims  are  obliged  to  pes 
whole  nights,  lying  in  the  open  fields,  exposed  to  til 
tho  injuries  of  wind  and  weather,  some  for  want  of 
room  in  inns,  all  the  inns  and  houses  of  great 
villages  being  at  some  times  of  the  year  not  srf 
ficient  to  harbour  them ;  others  out  of  poverty: 
and  of  these  last  many  are  found  dead  upon  tit 
road,  in  which  case  their  ofarrai,  if  they  have  any 
about  them,  is  carefully  taken  up,  and  hid  in  the 
next  tree  or  bush.  Sometimes  idle  and  lazy 
fellows,  under  pretence  of  this  pilgrimage,  go 
begging  all  the  year  round,  or  so  long  as  they  en 
get  enough  wherewithal  to  subsist  and  to  cany 
on  tli is  idlo  way  of  life.  Others  make  this  pil- 
grimage in  a  comical  and  merry  way,'  drawing 
people's  eyes  upon  them,  as  well  as  getting  their 
money.  Some  of  these  form  themselves  mtot 
society,  which  is  generally  composed  of  four 
person*,  clad  in  white  linen,  after  the  fashion  of 
the  kugo,  or  persons  of  the  holy  ecclesiastic^ 
court  of  the  Dairi,  or  ecclesiastical  hereditary 
emperor.  Two  of  them  walking  a  grave,  slow, 
deliberate  pace,  and  standing  often  still,  cam  t 
large  barrow  adorned  and  hung  about  with  fir 
branches,  and  cut  white  paper,  on  which  they 
place  a  large  bell  made  of  light  substance,  or  t 
kettle,  or  something  else  taken  out  and  alluding 
to  somo  old  romantic  history  of  their  gods  and 
ancestors;  whilst  a  third,  with  a  commander's 
staff  in  his  hand,  adorned  out  of  respect  to  his 
office,  with  a  bunch  of  white  paper,  walks  or 
rather  dances  before  tho  barrow,  singing  with  s 
dull  hoavy  voice  a  song  relating  to  the  subject 
they  are  about  to  represent.  Meanwhile  the 
fourth  goes  before  tho  houses,  or  addresses  him- 
self to  charitablo  travellers,  and  receives  and 
keeps  tho  money  which  is  given  them  out  of 
charity.  Their  day's  journeys  are  so  short,  that 
thoy  can  easily  spend  a  whole  summer  upon  such 
an  expedition. 

The  Siunro  ore  another  remarkable  sight  tra- 
vellers meet  with  upon  the  roads.  Siunre  are 
people  who  go  to  visit  in  pilgrimage  the  thirtj- 
three  chief  Quanwon  temples,  which  lie  dis- 
persed in  several  provinces  of  the  empire.  Hey 
commonly  travel  two  or  three  together,  sing- 
ing a  miserable  Quanwon  song  from  house  to 
house,  and  sometimes  playing  upon  a  fiddle, 
or  upon  a  guitar,  as  vagabond  beggars  do  in 
Germany :  however  they  do  not  importune  tra- 
vellers for  their  charity.  They  have  the  names 
of  Buch  Quanwon  temples  as  they  have  not  yet 
visited,  written  upon  a  small  board  hanging  about 
their  neck  in  proper  order.  They  are  clad  in 
white,  after  a  very  singular  fashion,  peculiar  only 
to  this  sect.  Some  people  like  so  well  to  ramble 
about  tho  country  after  this  manner,  that  they 
will  apply  themselves  to  no  other  trade  and 
profession  to  get  a  livelihood  by,  but  choose  to 
end  their  days  in  this  perpetual  pilgrimage. 

Sometimes  ouo  meets  with  very  odd  strange 
sights;  as  for  instance,  people  running  stark 
naked  about  tho  streets  in  the  hardest  frost} 
wearing  only  a  little  straw  about  thoir  waist  to 
cover  their  privities.  Theso  people  generally 
undertake  so  extraordinary  and  troublesome  s 
journey,  to  visit  certain  temples,  pursuant  to 
religious  vows,  which  they  promised  to  fulfil  in  , 
case  they  should  obtain  from  tho  bounty  of  their  ' 
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godi  deliverance  from  some  fatal  distemper  they 
themselves,  their  parents  or  relations  laboured 
under,  or  from  some  other  great  misfortunes  they 
vera  threatened  with.  They  live  very  poorly  and 
miserably  upon  the  road,  receive  no  charity,  and 
proceed  on  their  journey  by  themselves,  almost 
perpetually  running. 

Multitudes  of  beggars  crowd  the  roads  in  all 
parts  of  the  empire,  but  particularly  on  the  so 
ouch  frequented  Tokaido.  Among  them  there 
lie  many  lusty  young  fellows,  who  shave  their 
leads.  This  custom  of  shaving  the  head  was 
riginally  introduced  by  Sotoktais,  a  zealous 
propagator  of  the  Fotoge,  or  doctrine  of  the 
tasagn  pagan  worship,  and  has  been  kept  up  ever 
inoe.  For  being  vigorously  opposed  in  the  pro- 
rogation of  his  doctrine  by  one  Moria,  he  com- 
oanded  all  that  had  embraced  his  worship,  to 
nave  part  of  their  heads,  and  to  be  thereby  dig* 
fagnished  from  the  adherents  of  Moria,  and  like* 
viae  ordered,  that  their  male  children  should 
isve  their  whole  head  shaved,  after  the  manner 
)f  their  priests,  and  by  virtue  of  this  solely  enjoy 
the  privilege  of  begging. 

To  this  shaved  begging  tribe  belongs  a  certain 
wnarkable  religious  order  of  young  girls  called 
Bflnmi,  which  is  as  much  as  to  say  nuns.  They 
in  under  the  protection  of  the  nunneries  at 
Kamakura  and  Miaco,  to  whom  they  pay  a  certain 
mm  a  year,  of  what  they  get  by  begging,  as  an 
icknowledgment  of  their  authority.  Some  pay 
Mtides  a  sort  of  tribute  or  contribution  to  the 
Qramano  temples  at  Isje.  Their  chief  abode  is 
ft  the  neighbourhood  of  Khumano,  from  whence 
key  are  called  Khumano  No  Bikuni,  or  the  nuns 
4  Khumano,  for  distinction  sake  from  other 
iligious  nuns.  They  are,  in  my  opinion,  by  much 
he  handsomest  girls  we  saw  in  Japan.  The 
laughters  of  poor  parents,  if  they  be  handsome 
ad  agreeable,  apply  for  and  easily  obtain  this 
rivilege  of  begging  in  the  habit  of  nuns,  knowing 
bat  beauty  is  one  of  the  most  persuasive  induce- 
lents  for  travellers  to  let  them  feel  the  effects  of 
Mir  generosity.  The  jammabos,  or  begging 
lountain-  priests  (of  whom  more  hereafter)  fre- 
asntly  incorporate  their  own  daughters  into  this 
iligious  order,  and  take  their  wives  from  among 
isse  bikunis.  Some  of  them  have  been  bred  up 
i  booses  of  ill  fame,  and  having  served  their  time 
it&re,  bay  the  privilege  of  entering  into  this 
ibgious  order,  therein  to  spend  the  remainder  of 
Mir  youth  and  beauty.  They  live  two  or  three 
Mniher,  and  make  an  excursion  every  day  a  few 
ifles  from  their  dwelling  houses.  They  par- 
oolarly  watch  people  of  fashion  who  travel  in 
ofimons,  or  in  cangos,  or  on  horseback.  As 
mo  as  they  perceive  somebody  coming,  they 
caw  near  and  address  themselves,  though  not 
Itogether,  but  singly,  every  ono  accosting  a 
wrt1*"""1  by  herself,  ringing  a  rural  song :  if  he 
coves  very  liberal  and  charitable,  she  will  keep 
im  company  and  divert  him  for  some  hours. 
Ls  on  the  one  hand  very  little  religious  blood 
asms  to  circulate  in  their  veins,  so  on  the  other 
i  doth  not  appear  that  they  labour  under  any 
osaiderable  degree  of  poverty.  It  is  true,  indeed, 
hey  conform  themselves  to  the  rules  of  theii 
irder  by  shaving  their  heads,  but  they  take  care 
o  cover  and  to  wrap  them  up  in  caps  or  hoods 
nade  of  black  silk.    They  go  decently  and  neatly 


dressed  after  the  fashion  of  ordinary  people,  and 
wear  gloves  without  fingers  on  their  arms.  They 
wear  also  a  large  hat  to  cover  their  faces,  which 
are  often  painted,  and  to  shelter  themselves  from 
the  heat  of  the  sun.  They  commonly  have  a 
shepherd's  rod  or  hook  in  their  hands.  Their 
voice,  gestures,  and  apparent  behaviour,  are 
neither  too  bold  and  daring,  nor  too  much  dejected 
and  affected,  but  free,  comely,  and  seemingly 
modest.  However,  not  to  extol  their  modesty 
beyond  what  it  deserves,  it  must  be  observed, 
that  they  make  nothing  of  laying  their  bosoms 
quite  bore  to  the  view  of  charitable  travellers,  all 
the  while  they  keep  them  company  under  pre- 
tence of  its  being  customary  in  the  country,  and 
that  for  aught  I  know,  they  may  be,  though 
never  so  religiously  shaved,  full  as  impudent  and 
lascivious  as  any  prostitute. 

Having  thus  given  an  account  of  these  Bikunis, 
it  will  not  be  improper  to  odd  a  few  words  of 
another  religious  begging  order  of  the  Jammabos, 
as  they  are  commonly  called,  that  is  mountain- 
priests,  or  rather  Jammabus,  that  is  mountain- 
soldiers,  because  at  all  times  they  go  armed  with 
swords  and  scimiters.  They  do  not  shave 
their  heads,  and  follow  the  rules  of  the  first 
founder  of  this  order,  who  mortified  his  body  by 
climbing  up  steep  high  mountains,  at  least  they 
conform  themselves  thereunto  in  their  dress, 
apparent  behaviour,  and  some  outward  cere- 
monies, for  they  are  fallen  far  short  of  his 
rigorous  way  of  life.  They  have  their  head,  or 
general  of  their  order,  residing  at  Miaco,  to  whom 
they  are  obliged  to  bring  up  a  certain  sum  of 
money  every  year,  and  in  return  obtain  from  him 
a  higher  dignity,  with  some  additional  ornament 
whereby  they  are  known  among  themselves. 
They  commonly  live  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
some  famous  Garni  temple,  and  accost  travellers 
in  tho  name  of  that  Cami  which  is  worshipped 
there,  making  a  short  discourse  of  his  holiness 
and  miracles,  with  a  loud  coarse  voice,  mean- 
while, to  make  the  noise  still  louder,  they  rattle 
their  long  staffs  loaded  at  the  upper  end  with  iron 
rings  to  take  up  the  charity-money  which  is 
given  them ;  and  last  of  all  they  blow  a  trumpet 
made  of  a  large  shell.  They  carry  their  children 
along  with  them  upon  the  some  begging  errand, 
clad  like  their  fathers,  but  with  their  heads 
shaved.  These  little  bastards  are  exceedingly 
troublesome  and  importunate  with  travellers, 
and  commonly  take  care  to  meet  them,  as  they 
are  going  up  some  hill  or  mountain,  where, 
because  of  the  difficult  ascent,  they  cannot  well 
escape,  nor  indeed  otherwise  get  rid  of  them 
without  giving  them  something.  In  some  places 
they  and  their  fathers  accost  travellers  in 
company  with  a  troop  of  Bikunis,  and  with  their 
rattling,  singing,  trumpeting,  chattering;  and 
crying,  make  such  a  horrid  frightful  noise,  as 
would  make  one  mad  or  deaf  These  mountain- 
priests  are  frequently  addressed  by  super- 
stitious people,  for  conjuring,  fortune-telling, 
foretelling  future  eventB,  recovering  lost  goods, 
and  the  like  purposes.  They  profess  them- 
selves to  be  of  tho  Cami  religion,  as  esta- 
blished of  old,  and  yet  they  are  never 
suffered  to  attend  or  to  take  care  of  any  of  the 
Cami  temples. 

There  are  many  more  beggars  travellers  meet 
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with  along  the  roads.  Some  of  these  are  old, 
and  to  all  appearance  honest  men,  who,  the  better 
to  prevail  upon  people  to  part  with  their  charity, 
are  shaved  and  clad  after  the  fashion  of  the  Siuko 
or  Budsdo  priests.  Sometimes  there  are  two  of 
thorn  standing  together,  each  with  a  small  oblong 
book  before  him,  folded  much  after  the  same 
manner  as  public  instruments  are  in  the  chancery 
of  Siam.  This  book  contains  part  of  their 
Fokekio,  or  Bible,  printed  in  the  significant  or 
learned  language.  However,  I  would  not  have 
the  reader  think,  as  if  they  themselves  had  any 
understanding  in  that  language,  or  knew  how  to 
read  the  book  placed  before  them.  They  only 
learn  some  part  of  it  by  heart,  and  speak  it  aloud, 
looking  towards  the  book,  as  if  they  did  actually 
read  in  it,  and  expecting  something  from  their 
bearers  as  a  reward  for  their  trouble.  Others  are 
found  sitting  near  some  river,  or  running  water, 
making  a  siegaki,  a  certain  ceremony  for  the 
relief  of  departed  souls.  This  siegaki  is  made 
after  the  following  manner :  They  take  a  green 
branch  of  the  fanna  akimmi  tree,  and  murmuring 
certain  words  with  a  low  voice,  wash  and  scour 
with  it  some  shavings  of  wood,  whereon  they  had 
written  the  names  of  some  deceased  persons. 
This  they  believe  to  contribute  greatly  to  relieve 
and  refresh  their  departed  souls  confined  in 
purgatory,  and,  for  ought  I  know,  it  may  answer 
the  purpose  full  as  well  as  any  number  of 
masses,  as  they  are  celebrated  to  the  same  end 
in  Roman  Catholic  countries.  Any  person  that 
hath  a  mind  to  purchase  the  benefit  of  this  wash* 
ing  for  himself  or  his  relations  and  friends, 
throws  a  senni  upon  the  mat,  which  is  spread  out 
near  the  beggar,  who  doth  not  so  much  as  offer 
to  return  him  any  manner  of  thanks  for  it* 
thinking  his  art  and  devotion  deserve  still  better, 
besides,  that  it  is  not  customary  amongst  beggars 
of  note  to  thank  people  for  their  charity.  Any 
one  who  hath  learned  the  proper  ceremonies 
necessary  to  make  the  siegaki,  is  at  liberty  to  do 
it  Others  of  this  tribe,  who  make  up  far  the 
greater  part,  sit  upon  the  road  all  day  long  upon 
a  small  coarse  mat.  They  have  a  flat  bell,  like  a 
broad  mortar,  lying  before  them,  and  do  nothing 
else  but  repeat  with  a  lamentable  singing  tune 
the  word  Namanda,  which  is  contracted  from 
Namu  Amida  Budsu,  a  short  form  of  prayers 
wherewith  they  address  the  god  Amida,  as  the 
patron  and  advocate  of  departed  souls.  Mean- 
while they  beat  almost  continually  with  a  small 
wooden  hammer  upon  the  aforesaid  bell,  and 
this  they  say,  in  order  to  be  tho  sooner  heard 
by  Amida,  and  I  am  apt  to  think,  not  without 
an  intent  to  be  the  bettor  taken  notice  of  by 
passengers  too. 

Since  I  have  hitherto  entertained  the  reader 
with  an  account  of  the  beggars,  and  numerous 
begging  companies  of  this  country,  I  must  beg 
leave,  before  I  quit  this  subject,  to  mention  two 
or  three  more.  Another  sort  we  met  with  as  we 
went  along  were  differently  clad,  some  in  an 
ecclesiastical,  others  in  a  secular  habit  These 
stood  in  the  fields  next  to  the  road,  and 
commonly  had  a  sort  of  an  altar  standing  before 
them,  upon  which  they  placed  the  idol  of  their 
Briareus,  or  Quanwon,  as  they  call  him,  carved  in 
wood  and  gilt ;  or  the  pictures  of  some  other 
idols  scurvily  done ;  as  for  instance,  the  picture 


of  Amida,  the  supreme  judge  of  departed 
souls ;  of  Jemau  0,  or  the  head  keeper  of  the 
prison  whereunto  the  condemned  souls  are 
confined;  of  Dsisoo,  or  the  supreme  coav 
mander  in  the  purgatory  of  children,  and 
some  others ;  wherewith,  and  by  some  repw- 
scntations  of  the  flames  and  torments  prepared 
for  the  wicked  in  a  future  world,  they  endea- 
vour to  stir  up  in  passengers  compassion  sad 
charity. 

Other  beggars,  and  these  to  all  appearand! 
honest  enough,  are  met  sitting  along  the  road, 
clad  much  after  the  same  manner  with  the 
Quanwon  beggars,  with  a  Dsisoo  staff  in  their 
hand.  These  have  made  a  vow  not  to  speak 
during  a  certain  time,  and  express  their  mat 
and  desire  only  by  a  sad  dejected,  woeful 
countenance. 

Not  to  mention  numberless  other  common  beg- 
gars, some  sick,  some  stout  and  lusty  enough,  who 
get  people's  charity  by  praying,  singing,  playing 
upon  fiddles,  guitars,  and  other  musical  instro- 
ments,  or  perforating  some  juggler's  tricks,  I 
will  close  the  account  of  this  vermin  with  an  odd 
remarkable  sort  of  a  beggar's  music,  or  rather 
chime  of  bells,  we  sometimes,  but  rarely,  meet 
with  in  our  journey  to  court,  and  which  is  from 
the  number  of   bells    called   fatsio  canne,  the 
chime  or  music  of  eight    A  young  boy  with  a 
sort  of    a  wooden  roof    or  machine  pendant 
from  his  neck,  end  a  rope  with  eight  strings 
about  it,  from  which  hang  down  eight  bells  of 
different  sounds,  turns  round  in  a  circle,  with  a 
swiftness  scarce  credible,  in  such  a  manner,  that 
both  the  machine  which  rests  upon  his  shoulders* 
and  the  bolls  turn  round  with  him  horizontally, 
tho  boy  in  tho  meanwhile,  with  great  dexterity 
and  quickness,  boating  them  with  two  hammers* 
makes  a  strange  odd  sort  of  a  melody.  To  iuuisass) 
the  noise,  two  people  sitting  near  him  bast, 
one  upon   a  large,  the  other  upon  a  smaller 
drum.     Those  who  are  pleased  with  their  per- 
formance throw  them  some  sennis,  or  fa**1*^ 
upon  tho  ground. 

The  crowd  and  throng  upon  the  roads  in  this 
country  is  not  a  little  mcreased  by  number!**1 
small  retail  merchants  and  children  of  country 
people,  who  run  about  from  morning  to  night 
following  travellers,  and  offering  far  all 
their  poor,  for  the  most  part  eatable,  merchts- 
dise;  such  as  for  instance  several  cakes  sad 
sweetmeats,  wherein  the  quantity  of  sugar  is  ft 
inconsiderable,  that  it  is  scarce  perceptible; 
other  cakes  of  different  sorts,  made  of  floor, 
soccani,  or  else  all  sorts  of  roots  boiled  in  wafer 
and  salt  road  books,  straw-shoes  for  horses  sad 
men,  ropes,  strings,  tooth-pickers,  and  a  multi- 
tude of  other  trifles  made  of  wood,  straw,  wed 
and  bamboos,  such  as  the  situation  of  every  nest 
affords. 

In  some  places,  both  within  and  without  dtisj 
and  villages,  one  meets  sometimes  empty  tangos 
and  palanquins,  or  empty  and  saddled,  thesis 
otherwise  t>ut  mean-looking  horses,  with  tts 
men  to  attend  them,  who  offer  themselves  and 
their  horses  to  carry  weary  foot-travellers  to  tht 
next  post-house,  or  where  they  please,  for  a 
small  sum.  Commonly  they  have  been  already  ! 
employed,  and  would  be  obliged  to  return  empty 
to  the  place  from  whence  they  set  out  if  they 
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>kk  up  somebody  by  the  way  that  will, 
cession  to  make  use  of  them, 
iplete  the  account  I  proposed  to  give, 
multitudes  of  people  travellers  daily 
1  along  the  road,  I  must  not  forget  to 
ticular  notice  of  numberless  wenches, 
t  and  small  inns,  tea-booths  and  cook- 
aiefly  in  villages  and  hamlets,  in  the 
md  Nipon,  are  abundantly  and  at  all 
rniahed  with.  About  noon,  when  they 
e  dressing  and  painting  themselves,  they 
4r  appearance,  standing  under  the  door 
use,  or  sitting  upon  the  small  gallery  or 
lich  is  before  the  house,  from  whence, 
oiling  countenance  and  good  words,  they 
b  several  travelling  troops  that  pass  by, 

at  their  inn  preferably  to  others.  In 
ces,  where  there  are  several  inns  standing 

another,  chiefly  in  the  siuku,  or  such 
us  have  post-houses,  they  make  with  their 
ig  and  rattling  no  inconsiderable  noise, 
«  not  a  little  troublesome. 


CHAPTER  XXm. 

>rWTEY  TO  THE  EMPEROR'S  COUBT  IN  OEHERAL; 
>W  WB  WERE  ACCOMMODATED  OH  THE  ROAD. 

princes,  lords  and  vassals  of  the  Japanese 
being  obliged  to  make  their  appearance 
once  a  year,  it  hath  been  determined  by 
•eror,  what  time  and  what  day  they  are 
out  on  their  journey.  The  same  was 
L  with  regard  to  the  Dutch,  and  the 
16th  day  of  tho  first  Japanese  month, 
ommonly  falls  in  with  the  middle  of 
iruary,  hath  been  fixed  for  our  constant 
re  for  times  to  come.  It  is  towards  that 
get  everything  ready  to  set  out,  having 
t  the  presents  we  are  to  make  at  Osacca, 
nd  at  the  emperor's  court,  (sorted  and 
r  packed,)  together  with  the  victuals  and 
furniture  for  our  future  voyage  by  sea, 
u*  heavy  baggage,  to  the  city  of  Simono- 
board  a  barge  built  for  this  solo  purpose. 
>ther  year  this  barge  must  be  provided 
w  tackle,  and  the  cabin  hung  with  new 
e,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  country, 
a  with  no  little  expense  that  it  is  kept 
ant  good  repair.  If  she  growB  out  of  use, 
me  must  be  bought  or  built  for  a  con- 
b  sum.  All  the  presents  and  other  goods 
it  on  board,  she  sets  sail  for  Simonoseki, 
ne  before  our  own  departure,  because  as 
b  that  part  of  our  journey  by  land,  and 
ime,  she  must  wait  our  arrival  there,  in 
.  take  us  and  our  retinue  on  board,  and  to 
i  to  Osacca.  Formerly  we  went  on  board 
» in  the  harbour  of  Nagasaki,  and  made 
ile  voyage  from  thence  to  Osacca  by  sea, 
try  sudden  and  violent  storm  having  once 
d  and  put  us  into  imminent  danger,  the 
r,  out  or  a  tender  regard  for  the  security 
persons,  hath  since  ordered,  that  we 
make  this  first  part  of  our  journey  by 
three  or  four  weeks  after  this  barge  hath 
to  Simonoseki,  and  a  few  days  before  our 
re,  our  resident  attended  with  his  usual 


train,  goes  to  visit  the  two  governors  of  Nagasaki, 
at  their  palaces,  in  order  to  take  his  leave  of 
them,  and  to  recommend  the  Dutch,  who  remain 
in  our  factory,  to  their  favour  and  protection. 
The  next  day,  all  the  goods  and  other  things 
which  must  be  carried  along  with  us,  either  by 
horses  or  men  are  marked,  every  bale  or  trunk 
with  a  small  board,  whereon  is  written  the  pos- 
sessor's name,  and  tho  things  it  contains. 

The  very  day  of  our  departure  all  the  officers 
of  our  island,  and  all  persons  who  are  any  ways 
concerned  with  our  affairs,  particularly  the  future 
companions  of  our  voyage,  come  over  to  Desima 
early  in  the  morning.  They  are  followed  soon 
after  by  both  governors,  attended  with  their 
whole  numerous  court,  or  else  by  their  deputies, 
who  come  to  visit  us,  and  to  wish  us  a  good 
journey,  as  persons  that  are  now  going  to  have 
the  singular  honour  of  being  admitted  into  the 
presence  of  the  supreme  majesty  of  the  empire. 
The  governors,  or  their  deputies,  having  been 
entertained  as  usual  upon  this  occasion,  and 
taken  their  leave,  are  by  us  accompanied  out  of 
our  island,  which  is  done  commonly  about  nine 
in  the  morning,  at  which  time  also  we  set  out  on 
our  journey.  The  bugio,  or  commander-in-chief 
of  our  train,  and  the  Dutch  resident  enter  their 
norimons.  The  chief  interpreter,  if  he  be  old,  is 
carried  in  an  ordinary  cango :  others  mount  on 
horseback,  and  the  servants  go  afoot.  All  the 
Japanese  officers  of  our  island,  and  several  Mends 
and  acquaintances  of  the  Japanese  companions  of 
our  vovage,  keep  us  company  out  of  the  town  so 
far  as  the  next  inn. 

Our  train  is  not  the  same  in  the  three  several 
parts  of  our  journey  to  court  In  that  part 
which  we  make  by  land  from  Nagasaki  to  Kokura, 
travelling  over  the  island  Kiusju,  it  may  amount 
with  all  the  servants  and  footmen,  as  also  the 
gentlemen,  whom  the  lords  of  tho  several  pro- 
vinces we  pass  through  send  to  compliment  us, 
and  to  keep  us  company  during  our  stay  in  their 
dominions,  to  about  an  hundred  pereons.  In 
our  voyage  by  sea  it  is  not  much  less,  all  the 
sailors  and  watermen  taken  in.  But  in  tho  last 
part  of  our  journey,  when  passing  over  the  great 
island  Nipon,  we  go  from  Osacca  to  Jedo,  it  is 
considerably  greater,  and  consists  of  no  less  than 
one  hundred  and  fifty  people,  and  this  by  reason 
of  the  presents  and  other  goods  which  came  from 
Nagasaki  aa  far  as  Osacca  by  sea,  but  must  now 
be  taken  out  and  carried  by  land  to  Jedo  by 
horses  and  men.  All  our  heavy  baggage  is 
commonly  sent  away  some  hours  before  we  set 
out  ourselves,  lest  it  should  be  a  hindrance  to  us, 
as  also  to  givo  timely  notice  to  our  landlords  of 
our  arrival. 

Our  days' journeys  are  very  long  and  considerable ; 
for  we  set  out  early  in  the  morning,  and  save 
only  one  hour  we  rest  at  dinner,  travel  till 
evening,  and  sometimes  till  late  at  night,  mAing 
from  ten  to  thirteen  Japanese  miles  a  day.  In 
our  voyage  by  sea,  we  put  into  some  harbour  and 
come  to  an  anchor  every  night,  advancing  forty 
Japanese  water-leagues  a  day  at  farthest. 

We  ore  better  treated,  and  more  honourably 
received,  everywhere  in  our  journey  over  Kiusju, 
than  we  are  upon  the  great  island  Nipon,  and,  in 
general,  we  havo  much  more  civility  shown  us  by 
strangers,  I  mean  by  the  natives  of  Japan,  than 
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by  the  Nagoaakian  companions  of  our  voyage, 
and  our  own  servants,  who  eat  our  bread  and 
travel  at  our  expense  In  our  journey  across  the 
inland  Kiusju,  we  have  nearly  the  same  honour* 
and  civility  done  us  by  the  lords  of  the  several 
provinces  wo  pass  through,  which  they  show  only 
to  travelling  prince*  and  their  retinues.  The 
roads  are  swept  and  cleaned  before  us,  and  in 
cities  and  villages  they  aro  watered  to  lay  the 
dust.  The  common  people,  labourers,  and  idle 
Bixjctatora,  who  are  so  very  troublesome  to 
travellers  u]K>n  the  great  inland  Nipon,  are  kept 
out  of  the  way,  and  tho  inhabitants  of  the  houses, 
on  either  side  of  the  roods  and  streets,  see  us  go 
by,  either  sitting  in  the  back  |»art  of  their  houses, 
or  kneeling  in  the  fore  part  behind  the  skroens, 
with  groat  respect  and  in  a  profound  silence. 

All  the  princes  and  lords  of  the  island  Kiusju, 
whose  dominions  we  are  to  pass  through,  send 
one  of  their  noblemen  to  compliment  us,  as  Boon 
as  we  enter  upon  their  territories ;  but  as  he  is 
not  suffered  to  address  us  in  person,  he  makes  his 
compliment  in  his  master's  name  to  the  bugio,  or 
commander-in-chief  of  our  train,  and  to  the 
chief  interpreter,  offering  at  the  same  time,  what 
horses  and  men  we  want  for  us  and  our  baggage. 
He  likewise  orders  four  footmen  to  walk  by  every 
Dutchman's  side,  and  two  gentlemen  of  some 
note  at  his  court,  who  are  clad  in  black  silk,  with 
stoves  in  their  hands  to  precede  the  whole  train. 
After  this  manner  they  lead  us  through  their 
master's  territories,  and  when  we  come  to  the 
limits  thereof,  tho  Japanese  companions  of  our 
voyago  are  by  them  treated  with  sacki  and  sokono, 
and  so  they  take  their  leave.  For  our  passage 
over  the  harbours  of  Omura  and  Siinabara,  the 
lords  of  these  two  places  lend  us  their  own 
pleasure  barges,  and  their  own  watermen,  besides 
that  they  furnish  us  with  abundance  of  provisions, 
without  expecting  even  so  much  as  a  small 
present  in  return  for  their  civil  and  courteous 
behaviour ;  and  yet  our  tliievish  interpreters 
nover  miBs  to  lay  hold  of  this  advantage,  putting 
this  article  upon  our  account,  as  if  we  had 
actually  been  at  the  expense,  and  they  commonly 
put  the  money  in  their  pocket.  In  our  whole 
journey  over  Saikokf,  from  Nagasaki  to  Kokura, 
everybody  we  meet  with  shows  us  and  our  train 
that  deference  and  resjHKt  which  is  due  only  to 
tho  princes  and  lords  of  tho  country.  Private 
travellers,  whether  they  travel  on  foot  or  on 
horseback,  muxt  retire  out  of  the  way,  and  bare- 
headed humbly  bowing  wait  in  tho  next  field,  till 
our  wholo  retinue  is  gone  by.  Those  who  will 
not  pay  us  this  resect  willingly,  and  of  their 
own  free  choice,  are  compiled  to  do  it  by  the 
ofKccrs  aforesaid,  who  precede  our  train.  Peasants 
and  common  foot- travellers,  generally  speaking, 
aro  so  civil  us  to  retire  out  of  the  way  into  the 
next  field,  beforo  they  are  compolled  to  it,  and 
thero  they  wait  bare-headed  and  prostrate  almost 
flat  to  the  ground,  till  we  are  gono  by.  I  took 
notice  of  some  country  people,  who  do  not  only 
retire  out  of  the  way,  but  turn  us  their  bock,  as 
not  worthy  to  behold  us ;  which  same  respect  is 
paid  in  Siam  to  tho  women  of  the  king's  seraglio, 
and  indeed  almost  all  over  the  East  Indies  to 
persons  of  a  superior  rank.  In  Japan  it  is  tho 
greatest  mark  of  civility  a  native  con  possibly 
bhow  us,  whether  it  be  out  of  respect  for  the 


supreme  majesty  of  the  empire,  into  who* 
presence  we  are  going  to  be  admitted,  or,  as  our 
interpreters  would  nun  persuade  us,  oat  of 
deference  to  the  bugio,  as  representing  tat 
authority  of  tho  imperial  governors  of  NagaakL 
Howbeit,  thus  much  is  certain,  that  none,  or  boi 
few  of  those  public  marks  of  honour  and  respect, 
are  shown  us  in  our  journey  over  the  great  island 
Nipon. 

Farther,  as  to  what  concerns  our  aocommodatiflo 
on  the  road,  the  same  is  for  our  money  as  good 
as  wo  could  possibly  desire,  with  regard  to  the 
carriage  of  us  and  of  our  baggage,  the  number  of 
horses  and  men  provided  for  the  same,  the  lam, 
lodgings,  eating,  and  attendance.  But  on  the 
other  hand,  if  we  consider  tho  narrow  comptai 
of  liberty  allowed  us,  we  have  too  much  reason 
to  complain.  For  we  are  treated  in  a  maimer 
like  prisoners,  deprived  of  all  liberty  excepting 
that  of  looking  about  the  country  from  our 
horses,  or  out  of  our  cangos,  which  indeed  it  ii 
impossible  for  them  to  deny  us.  As  soon  si  a 
Dutchman  alights  from  his  horso  (which  is  taken 
very  ill,  unless  urgent  necessity  obliges  him  to  do 
it),  he  that  rides  beforo  our  train,  and  the  whole 
train  after  him,  must  stop  suddenly ;  and  the 
dozen  and  two  bailys  must  come  down  from  their 
hones  to  take  immediate  care  of  him :  nay,  they 
watch  us  to  that  degree,  that  they  will  not  lews 
us  alone,  not  even  when  nature  obliges  us  to 
retire.  The  bugio,  or  commander-in-chief  of  our 
train,  studies  day  and  night  not  only  the  content! 
of  his  instructions,  but  the  journals  of  two  or 
three  preceding  voyages,  that  none  of  his  ewe 
and  application  should  be  wanting,  exactly  end 
step  by  step  to  follow  the  actions  and  behaviour 
of  his  predecessors.  It  is  looked  upon  as  the 
most  convincing  proof  of  his  faithfulness  and 
good  conduct  still  to  exceed  them.  Nay,  some 
of  these  blockheads  are  so  capricious,  that  so 
accident  whatsoever  can  oblige  them  to  go  to  any 
other  inns  but  those  we  had  been  at  the  year 
before,  should  we  upon  this  account  be  forced  in 
tho  worst  weather,  with  the  greatest  inconveniency, 
and  at  the  very  peril  of  our  lives  to  travel  tul 
lute  at  night. 

We  go  to  the  same  innB  which  the  princes  sod 
lords  of  tho  country  resort  to,  in  (heir  own 
journeys  to  tho  imperial  court,  that  is,  to  the  very 
best  of  every  place.  The  apartments  are  at  that 
time  hung  with  the  colour  and  arms  of  the  Dutch 
East  India  Company,  and  this  in  order  to  notify 
to  the  neighbourhood  by  tho  livery  who  they 
are  that  lodge  there,  as  is  customary  in  the 
country.  We  always  go  to  the  same  inns,  with 
this  difference  only,  that  upon  our  return  from 
Jedo,  we  lio  at  the  place  we  dined  at  in  going  up; 
by  this  means  equally  to  divide  the  trouble  the 
inn- keepers  must  bo  at  upon  our  account,  which 
is  much  greater  at  night  than  at  dinner.  We 
always  toko  up  our  lodging  in  the  back  apartment 
of  tho  house,  which  is  by  much  the  pleastntest, 
because  of  the  view  into  a  curious  garden.  It  * 
also  otherwise  reckoned  the  chie£  by  reason  of  its 
being  the  remotest  from  the  noise  and  tumult  of  | 
the  street  and  forepart  of  the  house. 

The  landlord  observes  tho  same  customs  upon 
our  arrival,  which  he  doth  upon  the  arrival  of 
the  princes  and  lords  of  the  empire.  He  com* 
out  of  the  town  or  village  into  the  fields  to  meet  ( 
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orar  train,  being  clad  in  a  camisimo  or 
t  of  ceremony,    and   wearing   a   short 

*  stuck  in  the  girdle.  In  this  attire  he 
SB  erery  one  of  us,  making  his  compli- 
vith  a  low  bow,  which  before  the  norimons 
bugjo,  and  our  resident,  is  so  low,  that  he 

the  ground  with  his  hands,  and  almost 
i  forehead.  This  done,  he  hastens  back 
ouae,  and  receives  us  at  the  entry  of  the 

second  time,  in  the  same  manner,  and 

*  same  compliments. 

9n  as  we  are  come  to  the  inn,  our  guardians 
tpers  carry  us  forthwith  across  the  house 
apartments.  Nor  indeed  are  we  so  much 
ed  at  this,  since  the  number  of  spectators, 
i  petulant  scoffing  of  the  children,  but 
ill  the  troubles  of  a  fatiguing  journey, 
i  desirous  to  take  our  rest,  the  sooner  the 
We  are  otherwise,  as  it  were,  confined  to 
rtment,  having  no  other  liberty  allowed 
to  walk  out  into  the  small  but  curious 
which  is  behind  the  house.  All  other 
,  all  the  doors,  windows,  and  holes,  which 
y  prospect  towards  the  streets  or  country, 
Fully  shut  and  nailed  up,  in  order,  as  they 
am  persuade  us,  to  defend  us  and  our 
rom  robbers,  but  in  fact  to  watch  and 
i  as  thieves  and  deserters.  It  must  be 
however,  that  this  superabundant  care 
chfulness  is  considerably  lessened  upon 
urn,  when  we  have  found  means  to 
b  ourselves  into  their  favour,  and  by 
and  otherwise  to  procure  their  con- 
The  bugjo  takes  possession  of  the  best 
nt  after  ours,  in  whatever  part  of  the 
be.  The  several  other  rooms,  which  are 
our  own,  are  taken  up  by  the  dozen  inter- 
ind  other  chief  officers  of  our  retinue,  in 
>  be  always  near  at  hand  to  watch  our 
,  and  to  take  care  that  none  of  our  land* 
ymestics,  nor  any  other  person,  presume 
into  our  apartment,  unless  it  be  by  their 
nd  in  their  presence.  In  their  absence 
nmit  this  care  to  some  of  their  own  or 
'ants,  though  all  the  companions  of  our 
in  general  are  strictly  charged  to  have  a 
I  eye  over  us.  Those  who  exceed  their 
wants  in  vigilance  and  good  conduct,  are 
of  encouragement  permitted  to  mako 
ige  again  the  next  year :  otherwise  they 
icluded  for  two  years. 
Km  as  we  have  taken  possession  of  our 
nt,  the  landlord  comes  in  with  some  of 
f  male  domestics,  each  with  a  dish  of  tea 
md,  which  they  present  to  every  one  of  us 
>w  bow,  according  to  his  rank  and  dignity, 
►eating  with  a  submissive  deep-fetched 
e  word,  ah,  ah,  ah !  They  are  all  clad 
compliment  gowns,  or  garments  of  cere- 
rhich  they  wear  only  upon  great  occasions, 
re  each  a  short  scimiter  stuck  in  their 
vhich  they  never  quit  so  long  as  the  coin- 
lysin  the  house.  This  done,  the  necessary 
as  for  smoking  is  brought  in,  consisting  of 
i  of  wood  or  brass,  though  not  always  of 
10  structure,  upon  which  are  placed  a 
re-pan  with  coals,  a  pot  to  spit  in,  a  small 
>d  with  tobacco  cut  small,  and  some  long 
rith  small  brass  heads;  as  also  another 
d  board  or  dish,  with  socano,  that  is, 


something  to  eat,  as,  for  instance,  several  sorts  of 
fruits,  figs,  nuts,  several  sorts  of  cakes,  chiefly 
mansie,  and  rice  cakes  hot,  several  sorts  of  roots 
boiled  in  water,  sweet-meats,  and  other  trumperies 
of  this  kind.  All  these  several  things  are  brought 
in,  first  into  the  bugjo's  room,  then  into  ours.  As 
to  other  necessaries  travellers  may  havo  occasion 
for,  they  are  generally  served  by  the  house-maids, 
if  they  be  natives  of  Japan.  These  wenches  also  lay 
the  cloth  and  wait  at  table,  taking  this  opportunity 
to  engage  their  guests  to  further  favours.  But  it 
is  quite  otherwise  with  us.  For  the  landlords 
themselves,  and  their  male  domestics,  after  they 
have  presented  us  with  a  dish  of  tea  as  aforesaid, 
are  not  suffered,  upon  any  account  whatever,  to 
approach  or  enter  our  apartments ;  but  whatever 
we  want,  it  is  the  sole  business  of  our  own  servants 
to  provide  us  with  the  same. 

There  are  no  other  spitting  pots  brought  into 
the  room  but  those  which  come  along  with  the 
tobacco.  If  there  be  occasion  for  more,  they 
make  use  of  small  pieces  of  bamboos,  a  hand 
broad  and  high  being  sawed  from  between  the 
joints,  and  hollowed.  The  candles  brought  in  at 
night  are  hollow  in  the  middle;  the  wick,  which 
is  of  paper,  being  wound  about  a  wooden  stick 
before  the  tallow  is  laid  on.  For  this  reason  also 
the  candlesticks  have  a  punch  or  bodkin  at  top, 
which  the  candles  are  fixed  upon.  They  burn 
very  quick,  and  make  a  great  deal  of  smoke  and 
stink,  because  the  oil  or  tallow  is  made  out  of  the 
berries  of  bay-trees,  camphire  trees,  and  some 
others  of  this  kind.  It  is  somewhat  odd  and 
ridiculous  to  see  the  whirling  motion  of  the 
ascending  smoke  followed  by  the  flame,  when 
the  candle  is  taken  off  from  the  punch  at  the  top 
of  the  candlestick.  Instead  of  lamps,  they  make 
use  of  small  flat  earthen  vessels,  filled  with  train 
oil  made  of  the  fat  of  whales,  or  with  oil  made  of 
cotton  seed.  The  match  is  made  of  rush,  and  the 
above-said  earthen  vessel  stands  in  another  filled 
with  water,  or  in  a  square  lanthorn,  that  in  case 
the  oil  should  by  chance  take  fire,  no  damage 
might  therefrom  come  to  the  house.  What 
obliges  them  to  be  very  careful,  is  the  great  havoc 
fires  make  in  this  country,  where  the  houses  are 
all  built  of  wood. 

The  Japanese  in  their  journeys  sit  down  to 
table  thrice  a  day,  besides  what  they  eat  between 
meals.  They  begin  early  in  the  morning  and 
before  break  of  day,  at  least  before  they  set  out, 
with  a  good  substantial  breakfast;  then  follows 
the  dinner  at  noon,  and  the  day  is  concluded 
with  a  plentiful  supper  at  night.  Their  table  is 
spread,  and  their  victuals  dressed  after  the  fashion 
of  the  country,  which  I  have  described  elsewhere. 
It  being  forbid  to  play  at  cards,  they  sit  after 
meals  drinking  and  singing  some  songs  to  make 
one  another  merry,  or  else  they  propose  some 
riddles  round,  or  play  at  some  other  game,  and  he 
that  cannot  explain  the  riddle,  or  loses  the  game, 
is  obliged  to  drink  a  glass.  It  is  again  quite 
otherwise  with  us  in  this  respect,  for  we  sit  at 
table  and  eat  our  victuals  very  quietly.  Our 
cloth  is  laid,  and  the  dishes  dressed  after  the 
European  manner,  but  by  Japanese  cooks.  We 
are  presented  besides  by  the  landlord  each  with 
1  a  Japanese  dish.  We  drink  European  wines,  and 
j  tho  rice-beer  of  the  country  hot  All  our  diver- 
I  ftion  is  confined  in  the  day-time  to  the  small 
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garden,  which  U  behind  the  house,  at  night  to 
the  bagnio,  in  case  we  please  to  make  use  of  it. 
No  other  pleasure  is  allowed  us,  no  manner  of 
conversation  with  the  domestics,  male  or  female, 
excepting  what,  through  the  connivance  of  our 
inspectors,  some  of  us  find  means  to  procure  at 
night  in  private  and  in  their  own  rooms. 

When  everything  is  ready  for  us  to  set  out 
again,  the  landlord  is  called,  and  our  resident,  in 
presence  of  the  two  interpreters,  pays  him  the 
reckoning  in  gold,  laid  upon  a  small  board.  He 
draws  near  in  a  creeping  posture,  kneeling,  holding 
his  hands  down  to  the  floor,  and  when  he  takes 
the  table  which  tho  money  is  laid  upon,  lie  bows 
down  his  forehead  almost  quite  to  the  ground,  in 
token  of  submission  and  gratitude,  uttering  with 
a  deep  voice  the  word,  ah,  ah,  ah !  whereby  in 
this  country  inferiors  show  their  deference  and 
respect  to  their  superiors.  Ho  then  prepares  to 
make  the  some  compliment  to  the  other  Dutch- 
men, but  our  interpreters  generally  excuse  him 
this  trouble,  and  make  him  return  in  tho  same 
crawling  posture.  Every  landlord  hath  two 
cobangs  paid  him  for  dinner,  and  three  for  supper 
and  lodgings  at  night.  For  this  money  ho  is  to 
provide  victuals  enough  for  our  whole  train,  tho 
horses,  tho  men  that  look  after  them  and  the 
porters  only  excepted.  The  same  sum  is  paid  to 
tho  landlords  in  the  cities,  where  we  stay  some 
days,  as  at  Osacca,  Miaco,  and  Jedo,  viz.,  five 
cobangs  a  day,  without  any  further  recompense — 
a  small  matter  indeed,  considering  that  we  must 
pay  double  for  everything  else  we  wont  Tho 
reason  of  our  being  kept  so  cheap  as  to  victuals 
and  lodging  is,  because  this  sum  was  agreed  on 
with  our  landlords  a  long  while  ago,  when  our 
train  was  not  ho  bulky  as  it  now  is.  The 
landlords  upon  Saikaido,  in  our  journey  from 
Nagasaki  to  Kokura.  receive  only  a  small  matter 
by  way  of  reward  for  the  trouble  we  give  them, 
for  our  own  cooks  take  care  to  provide  themselves 
what  is  requisite  for  our  table.  It  is  a  custom  in 
thb  country,  which  we  likewise  observe,  that 
guests  before  they  quit  the  inn  order  their 
servants  to  sweep  the  room  they  lodged  in,  not  to 
leave  any  dirt  or  ungrateful  dust  behind  them. 

From  tbis  reasonable  behaviour  of  the  land- 
lords, on  our  behalf,  the  reader  may  judge  of  the 
civility  of  the  wholo  nation  in  general,  always 
excepting  our  own  officers  and  servants,  and  the 
companions  of  our  voyage.  I  must  own,  that  in 
the  visits  we  made  or  received  in  our  journey,  we 
found  the  some  to  be  greater  than  could  be  pos- 
sibly expected  from  tho  most  civilised  nation. 
The  behaviour  of  the  Japanese,  from  tho  meanest 
countryman  up  to  the  greatest  prince  or  lord,  is 
such,  that  the  wholo  empire  might  bo  called  a 
school  of  civility  and  good  manners.  They  havo 
so  much  sense  and  innate  curiosity,  that  if  they 
were  not  ataolutcly  denied  a  free  and  open  con- 
versation and  correspondence  with  foreigners, 
they  would  receive  them  with  the  utmost  kind- 
ness and  pleasure.  In  some  towns  and  villages 
only  we  took  notice  that  the  young  boys,  who 
are  childish  all  over  tho  world,  would  run  after 
us,  call  us  names,  and  crock  some  malicious  jests 
or  other,  levelled  at  the  Chinese,  whom  they  take 
us  to  be.  One  of  the  most  common,  and  not 
much  different  from  a  like  sort  of  a  compliment 
which  is  commonly  made  to  Jews  in  Germany, 


is,  Tootin,   bay  bay,  which   in  broken  Coumm 

signifies,  Chinese,  have  ye  nothing  to  truck  1 
To  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  tho  expauei  of 

our  journey  to  court,  I  will  here  est  aown  tht 

chief  articles  expressed  in  round  turns  and  nx 

dollars  (about  5  rix  dollars  being  equal  to  It) 

BUdd. 

For  victuals  and  lodging  at  50  rix  dollars 
a  day,  in  our  journey  by  land,  makes  in 
two  months'  time 1000 

For  40  horses,  and  so  many  men,  to  carry 
our  baggage  from  Osaoca  to  Jedo,  which 
number  is  greater  in  going  up  to  court 
and  less  upon  our  return,  at  15  thails  a 
horse,  and  6  thails  a  man,  as  hath  been 
agreed  on  of  old  (half 'of  which  money 
the  interpreters  put  in  their  pockets), 
amounts  to 8000 

A  sum  of  money  divided  among  our 
retinue,  to  bear  some  extraordinary  ex- 
penses of  tho  journey,  of  which  every 
Dutchman  receives  54  thails,  and  the 
others  more  or  leas,  according  to  their 
offico  and  quality,  amounts  to  about      .    1000 

For  hiring  a  barge  (or  if  she  be  ours,  for 
building  her)  420  thails,  to  the  sailors 
50  thails :  for  tho  cabin-furniture  and 
tacklo  90  thails;  for  maintaining  and 
repairing  the  said  barge  40  thails; 
amounts  in  all  to  600  thails,  or      .        .    1000 

For  victuals,  drink,  tea,  tobacco,  and  other 
necessary  provisions  for  our  voyage  by 
sea 1000 

For  tho  usual  presents  in  money ;  as  for 
instance,  to  the  bugjo  or  commander-in- 
chief  of  our  train,  300  thails  (or  500  rix 
dollars),  and  much  the  same  to  the  inn- 
keepers, thoir  sons  and  domestics,  at 
Osacca,  Miaco,  and  Jedo,  in  all       •       •    1000 

Hire  for  the  norimon-men,  as  also  for  the 
cangos  wo  make  use  of  in«fc*4  of 
horses,  in  order  to  be  carried  over 
mountains  and  bad  roods,  as  also  to  visit 
certain  temples  and  pleasure-houses ;  for 
passage-money  to  be  ferried  over  rivers 
and  harbours;  for  some  extraordinary 
expenses  and  presents,  whether  neces- 
sary, or  for  our  diversion,  may  amount 
in  all  to 2000 

Presents  to  bo  made  to  his  Imperial 
Majesty,  of  littlo  valuo  indeed  for  so 
powerful  a  monarch,  but  what,  if  sold, 
would  bring  in  a  sum  of  at  least   •        •    2500 

Presents  to  bo  made  to  fourteen  of  tho 
prime  ministers,  and  chief  officers  of  tho 
imperial  court  at  Jedo;  to  the  two 
governors  of  that  city,  to  the  chief 
judge  at  Miaco,  as  also  to  the  two 
governors  of  that  city,  and  of  the  city 
of  Osacca.  These  presents  consist  in 
some  foreign  commodities,  and  are  but  a 
trifle  to  every  one  of  them,  but  bring 
us  to  on  expense  of  at  least  .        .        .    MOO 

Presents  to  tho  two  governors  of  Nagasaki, 
which  they  receive  before  our  depart- 
ure in  raw  Bilk  and  stuflk,  which  they 
sell  again  to  very  good  advantage,  make 
to  us  a  sum  of 2500 

Sum  total  of  all  the  expenses  of  our * 

journey  (or  about  4000/.  sterling)  .        .  20,C00 


I 
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xa  I  proceed  to  the  journal  of  our  journey 
i  imperial  court,  It  may  not  be  amiss  to 
■e,  that  it  is  not  an  indifferent  matter  to 
iers  in  thia  country,  what  day  they  aet  oat 
sir  journey.  For  they  must  choose  for 
departure  a  fortunate  day,  for  which  pur- 
hoy  make  OB*  of  a  particular  table,  which 
ay  hath  bean  observed  to  hold  true  by  a 
iiied  experience  of  many  ages,  and  wherein 
a  down  all  the  unfortunate  days  of  every 
;,  upon  which,  if  traTellera  were  to  aet  out 
y  journey,  they  would  not  only  expose 
tlvea  to  some  considerable  misfortune, 
kewiae  be  liable  to  lose  all  their  expenses 
boor,  and  to  be  disappointed  in  the  chief 

of  their  journey.  However,  the  moat 
[a  of  the  Japanese  have  but  little  regard 
a  superstitious  table,  which  is  more  credited 

common  people,  the  mountain-priests,  and 
l  A  copy  of  this  table  is  printed  in  all 
oad  and  house-books,  and  Is  aa  follows  : 
iMLz,  showing  what  day*  of  the  month  are 
ansae  and  improper  to  begin  a  journey, 
Bd  by  the  wise  and  experienced  astrologer 

[anth.  Unfortunate  days. 


21 


29 


ire  the  more  weight  and  authority  to  thia 
Iter  aay,  that  it  was  invented  by  the  afore- 
trologcr  Seimei,  a  man  of  great  quality  and 
oinent  in  his  art  He  was  born  a  wince, 
.bino  Jaeaima  was  bis  father,  and  a  fox  hi* 
-.  Abino  Jaasima  was  married  to  thia  fox 
be  following  occasion :  he  once  happened 

asrvant  of  his  to  be  in  the  temple  of  Inari, 
the  god  and  protector  of  the  foxes ;  or  gn- 
ome oourtiera  were  hunting  the  fox  with- 
ers, in  order  to  make  use  of  the  lungs  for 
■operation  of  a  certain  medicine.  It  hap- 
uport  this  that  a  young  fox,  pursued  by  the 
a,  fled  into  the  temple,  which  stood  open, 
ok  shelter  in  the  very  bosom  of  Jaasima. 
ing  unwilling  to  deliver  up  the  poor 
re  to  the  unmerciful  huntora,  waa  forced  to 
I  himself  and  his  fox,  and  to  repel  force, 
in  he  behaved  himself  with  so  much  bravery 
uceaas,  that  having  defeated  the  hunters, 
old  aet  the  fox  at  liberty.  The  huntera 
ad,  and  highly  offended  at  the  courageous 
lour  of  the  king,  seised  in  the  height  of 
resentment  an  opportunity  which  offered, 

bis  royal  father.  Jaatdmn  mustered  up  all 
mage  and  prudence  to  revenge  his  father's 

md  with  ao  much  success,  that  he  killed 
liters  with  his  own  hands.    The  fox,  to 

hii  gratitude  to  his  deliverer,  appeared  to 
tar  the  victory,  which  he  obtained 


a  of  bis  father,  in  the  a) 


if  incomparable  beauty,  and  ao  filed  his 
with  love,  that  he  took  her  to  his  wife, 
by  her  ho  had  this  son,  who  waa  endowed 
Brine  wisdom,  and  the  precious  gift  of 
■Healing,  and  foretelling  things  to  come. 
id  he  knew,  that  hia  wife  had  been  that 


very  fox,  whose  life   he   saved  with  so  much 

courage  in  the  temple  of  Inari,  tQl  soon  after  her 
tail  and  other  part*  beginning  to  grow,  she 
resumed  by  degrees  her  former  shape 

This  is  not  one  of  the  least  considerable  of  the 
histories  of  their  gods.  And  I  must  take  this 
opportunity,  onoe  for  all,  to  beg  the  reader's 
pardon,  if  in  the  account  of  our  journey  to  court 
I  shall  trouble  him,  as  occasion  ahull  require, with 
other  stories  of  the  same  kind,  there  being  scarce 
anything  else  worth  observing,  that  relates  to  the. 
antiquities  of  this  country.  Hnimei  not  only 
calculated  the  above-mentioned  table,  by  the 
knowledge  he  acquired  of  the  motions  and 
influence  of  the  stars,  but  as  he  was  at  the  same 
time  a  perfect  master  of  the  cabalistic  sciences, 
he  found  out  certain  words,  which  he  brought 
together  Into  an  uta  or  verse,  the  sound  and  pro- 
nunciation whereof  is  believed  to  have  the 
infallible  virtue  of  keeping  off  all  thoae  misfor- 
tunes, which  upon  the  days  determined  in  the 
■aid  table  to  be  unfortunate,  would  otherwise 
befal  travellers.  This  was  done  for  the  use  and 
satisfaction  of  poor  ordinary  servants,  who  have 
not  leisure  to  accommodate  themselves  to  this 
table,  but  must  go  when  and  wherever  they 
sre  sent  by  their  mast*™.    The  verse  itself  is  ss 

Beds  Mejori  TsUsati  Fldori  Josl  Aaiiwa, 

Oamliuu  Fiin>  Kit.  Nito  Ben.* 


CHAPTER  XX IV. 


Of  the  five  great  trading  towns,  which  belong 
to  the  imperial  demesnes,  or  crown  lands.  Jedo 
is  the  first  and  chief,  the  residence  of  the 
emperor,  the  capital,  and  by  much  the  largest 
city  of  the  empire,  by  reason  of  the  many  princes 
ana  lords,  who  with  their  families  and  numerous 
trains  swell  up  the  imperial  court,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  the  city,  to  an  incredible  number. 
It  is  seated  in  the  province  Husssi  in  86°,  SS* 
of  northern  latitude,  according  to  my  own 
observations,  on  a  large  plain  at  the  end  of  a 
gulf,  which  ia  plentifully  stored  with  fish,  crabs, 
and  sheila,  and  hath  Kamskura  and  the  province 
Iden  on  tho  right,  sailing  down  from  Jedo,  and 
the  two  provinoea  Awa  and  Kudeu  on  the  left, 
but  is  so  shallow,  with  a  muddy  clay  at  the 
bottom,  that  no  ships  of  any  considerable  bulk 
can  coma  up  to  the  city,  but  must  be  unladen  a 
league  or  two  below  it  Towards  the  sea  the  city 
hath  the  figure  of  a  half  moon,  and  the  Japanese 
will  have  it  to  be  seven  miles  long,  five  broad, 
and  twenty  in  circumference.  It  is  not  enclosed 
with  a  wall,  no  more  than  other  towns  in  Japan, 
but  cut  through  by  many  broad  ditches  and 
canals,  with  high  ramparts  raised  on  both  aides, 
st  the  top  whereof  are  planted  rows  of  trees,  but 


grsttBd  tl 


(hoi's  Journey  slang  the  coast 
an  omitted.  It  fo  to  bo  ro- 
bas  penetrated  through  the 
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this  has  been  done,  not  so  much  for  the  defence 
of  the  city,  as  to  prevent  the  fires,  which  happen 
here  frequently,  from  making  too  great  a 
havoc.  I  took  notice,  however,  that  towards  the 
castle,  these  ramparts  are  abut  up  by  strong 
gates,  probably  because  they  serve  there  for 
defence  too.  A  large  river  rifling  westwards  of 
the  city  runs  through  it,  and  loses  itself  in  the 
harbour.  It  sends  off  a  considerable  arm,  which 
encompasses  the  castle,  and  thence  falls  down 
into  the  said  harbour  in  fivo  different  streams, 
<"-«ry  one  of  which  has  its  particular  name,  and 
a  auitely  bridge  laid  over  it.  The  chief  and  most 
famous  of  these  bridges,  by  reason  of  its  bigness 
and  Btatcliness,  is  called  Nipombas,  or  the  bridge 
of  Japan,  described  in  a  preceding  chapter. 
Another  is  called  Jedo  Bascld,  that  is,  the  bridge 
of  Jcdo.  This  city  is  extremely  populous,*  and 
the  number  of  natives,  foreigners  and  ecclesi- 
astics, almost  incredible,  and  indeed  it  cannot  bo 
otherwise,  considering  the  multitudo  of  officers  of 
all  ranks,  posts,  and  quality,  who  compose  the 
imperial  court,  but  more  particularly  the 
families  of  all  the  princes  of  the  empire,  which 
Btay  all  the  year  round,  with  numerons 
retinues  suitable  to  their  quality,  whilst  the 
princes  themselves  are  allowed  but  six  months' 
absence  from  court,  during  which  they  take 
care  of  the  government  of  the  hereditary 
dominions,  and  then  return  to  Jedo. 

Jedo  is  nut  built  with  that  regularity  which  is 
olnervable  iu  most  other  cities  in  Japan,  (particu- 
larly Miaco,)  and  this  because  it  swelled  by 
degrees  to  its  present  bulk.  However,  in  some 
ports  of  the  town  the  streets  run  regularly 
enough,  cutting  each  other  at  right  angles.  This 
regularity  is  entirely  owing  to  accidents  of  fire, 
whereby  somo  hundred  houses  being  laid  in  ashes 
at  once,  as  indeed  very  frequently  happens,  the 
new  streets  may  be  laid  out,  upon  what  plan  the 
builders  please.  Many  of  theso  places,  which 
havo  been  thus  destroyed  by  fire,  still  lie  waste, 
the  houses  being  not  built  here  with  that  despatch 
as  they  are  at  Moscow,  where  they  sell  them 
ready  made,  so  that  there  needs  nothing  but  to 
remove  and  set  them  up  where  they  are  wanted, 
without  lime,  clay,  or  nails,  any  time  after  the 
fire.  The  houses  in  Jedo  are  small  and  low,  as 
indeed  they  are  in  oil  other  parts  of  the  empire, 
built  of  fir-wood,  with  thin  clayed  walls,  adorned 
within,  and  divided  into  rooms  by  paper  screens, 
and  lattice  windows.  The  floors  are  covered  with 
fuio  mats,  the  roofs  with  shavings  of  woods.  In 
short,  the  whole  edilico  is  a  composition  of 
kg  much  combustible  matter,  that  we  need  not 
wonder  at  the  great  havoc  fires  make  iu  this 
country.  Almost  every  house  has  a  place  under 
the  roof  or  upon  it,  where  they  constantly  keep 
a  tub  full  of  water,  with  a  couple  of  mops  which 
may  be  easily  come  at,  even  without  the  house, 
by  the  help  of  ladders.  By  this  precaution, 
indeed,  they  often  quench  a  fire  in  particular 
houses,  but  it  is  far  from  being  sufficient  to  stop 
the  fury  of  a  raging  flame,  which  lias  got  ground 
already,  and  laid  several  houses  in  ashes,  against 
which  they  know  no  better  remedy  at  present 
but  to  pull  down  somo    of   the  neighbouring 


'  Authorities  differ  great  lv  about  tho  population  of 
Jcdo,  but  it  seems  to  roiigu  about  u  million. — Ed. 


houses,  which  have  not  yet  been  reached,  far  j 
which  purpose  whole  companies  of  firemen  petal 
about  the  streets  day  and  night     The  rityk 
well  stocked  with  monks,  temples,  monasteries  : 
and  other  religious  buUdings,  which  are  letted  in  ■ 
the  best  and  pleaaantest  places,  as  they  are  tho  I 
in  Europe,  and  I  believe,  all  other  countries.  Ids 
dwelling  nouses  of  private  monks  are  no  mil 
different  from  those  of  the  laity,  excepting  only 
that  they  are  seated  in  some  eminent  conipicama 
place,  with  some  steps  leading  up  to  them,  and  i 
small  temple,  or  chapel  hard  by,  or  if  thereto 
none,  at  least  a  hall  or  large  room,  adorned  with 
a  few  altars,  on  which  stand  several  of  their 
idols.     There  are,  besides,  many  stately  templet 
built  to  Amida,  Siaka,  Quanwon,  and   serenl 
other  of  their  gods,  of  all  sects  and  relkioni 
established  in  Japan:    but  they  do  not  oilier 
much  either  in  form  or  structure  from  other 
temples  erected  to  the  same  gods  at  Miaco.  > 

There  are  many  stately  palaces  in  this  city, «  , 
may  be  easily  conjectured  by  its  being  the 
residence  of  a  powerful  emperor,  and  the  abode 
of  all  the  noble  and  princely  families  of  ths 
mighty  empire.  They  are  separated  and  distill 
guished  from  other  houses  by  large  oourtyirdi 
and  stately  gates ;  fine  varnished  stair-cases,  oft 
few  steps,  lead  up  to  the  door  of  the  honee, 
which  is  divided  into  several  magnificent  apart- 
monts,  all  of  a  floor,  they  being  not  above  one 
story,  nor  adorned  with  towers,  as  the  eaftlsi 
and  palaces  are,  where  tho  princes  and  lords  of 
tho  empire  reside  in  their  hereditary  dominion! 
The  city  of  Jedo  is  a  nursery  of  artists,  htndi- 
craftsmon,  merchants,  and  tradesmen,  and  yet 
everything  is  sold  dearer  than  anywhere  else  is 
the  empire,  by  reason  of  the  great  concourse  of 
people,  and  tho  number  of  idle  monks  and 
courtiers,  as  also  the  difficult  importing  of  pro- 
visions and  other  commodities.  The  political 
government  of  Hub  city  is  much  the  same  as  tt 
Nagasaki  and  Oxacca,  whereto  I  refer  the  reader 
as  to  a  more  ample  description.  Two  governors 
have  tho  command  of  the  town  by  turns,  each 
for  the  space  of  one  year.  The  chief  subaltern 
officers  are  the  burgher-masters,  as  the  Dutch 
call  them,  or  mayors,  who  have  the  command  of 
particular  quarters,  and  the  ottonos,  who  hire 
the  inspection  and  subordinate  command  of  single 
streets. 

Tho  castle  and  residence  of  the  emperor  11 
seated  about  the  middle  of  the  city.  It  is  of  an 
irregular  figure,  inclining  to  the  round,  and  it 
five  Japanese  miles  in  circumference.  It  consists 
of  two  enclosures,  or  fore-castles,  as  one  may  call 
them,  the  innermost  and  third  castle,  which  b 
properly  tho  residence  of  the  emperor,  two  other 
strong,  well  fortified,  but  smaller  castles  at  the 
side*,  and  somo  large  gardens  behind  the  imperial 
palace.  I  call  all  theso  several  divisions  castle*, 
because  they  are  separately  and  every  one  by 
itself,  enclosed  with  walls  and  ditches.  The  first 
and  outermost  castlo  takes  in  a  large  spot  of 
ground,  which  encompasses  the  second,  and  hau 
the  imperial  residence,  and  is  enclosed  itself 
with  walls  and  ditches,  and  strong,  weU-gusrdea 
gates.  In  this  outermost  castle  reside  tlie  prince* 
of  the  empire,  with  their  families,  living  in  com- 
modious and  stately  palaces,  built  in  streets,  with 
spacious  courts  shut  up  by  strong,  heavy  gate*- 
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and  castle  takes  in  a  much  smaller  spot 
id ;  it  fronts  the  third,  and  residence  of 
teror,  and  is  enclosed  by  the  first,  but 
d  from  both  by  walls,  ditches,  draw- 
and  strong  gates:  the  guard  of  this 
sastle  is  much  more  numerous  than  that 
xsL  In  it  are  the  stately  palaces  of  some 
lost  powerful  princes  of  the  empire,  the 
ore  of  state,  the  prime  ministers,  chief 
of  the  crown,  and  such  other  persons, 
ist  give  a  more  immediate  attendance 
ie  emperor's  person.  The  castle  itself, 
he  emperor  resides,  is  seated  somewhat 
than  the  others,  on  the  top  of  a  hill, 
as  been  purposely  flattened  for  the  impe- 
de to  be  built  upon  it  It  is  enclosed 
hick,  strong  wall  of  freestone,  with  bas- 
anding  out  much  after  the  manner  of 
t>pean  fortifications.  A  rampart  of  earth 
.  against  the  inside  of  this  wall,  and  at 
of  it  stand,  for  ornament  and  defence, 
long  buildings  and  square  guardhouses 
i  form  of  towers  several  stories  high, 
iictures  particularly  on  that  side  whero 
wrial  residence  is,  are  of  an  uncommon 
.,  all  of  freestone  of  an  extraordinary  size, 
re  barely  laid  upon  each  other,  without 
atened,  either  with  mortar  or  braces  of 
ich  was  done,  they  say,  that  in  case  of 
ikes,  which  frequently  happen  in  this 
,  the  stones  yielding  to  the  shock,  the 
ilf  should  receive  no  damage.  Within  the 
square  white  tower  rises  aloft  above  all 
lildings.  It  is  many  stories  high,  adorned 
)&,  and  other  curious  ornaments,  which 
a  whole  castle  look  at  a  distance  magnifi- 
fond  expression,  amazing  the  beholders, 
10  the  many  other  beautiful  bended  roofs, 
k  dragons  at  the  top  and  corners,  which 
te  rest  of  the  buildings  within  the  castle, 
md  castle  is  very  small,  and  more  like  a 
without  any  outward  ornament  at  all.  It 
one  door,  and  there  is  but  one  passage 
it  of  the  emperor's  own  residence,  over  a 
ig  bridge.  The  third  castle  lies  on  the 
this  second,  and  is  much  of  the  same 
e.  Both  are  enclosed  with  strong,  high 
hich  for  a  still  better  defence  are  oncom- 
with  broad,  deep  ditches  filled  by  the 
rer.  In  these  two  castles  are  bred  up  the 
.  princes  and  princesses,  if  there  be  any. 
the  imperial  residence  there  is  still  a 
•ound,  beautified  according  to  the  country 
with  curious  and  magnificent  gardens 
lards,  which  are  terminated  by  a  pleasant 
the  top  of  a  hill,  planted  with  two  par- 
liffering  and  curious  kinds  of  plane-trees, 
tarry  leaves  variegated  with  green,  yellow, 
are  very  pleasing  to  the  eye.  It  is  remark- 
imt  they  affirm  of  these  trees,  that  one 
in  full  beauty  in  the  spring,  the  other 
the  autumn.  The  palace  itself  has  but 
y,  which  however  is  of  a  fine  hoight.  It 
a  large  spot  of  ground,  and  has  several 
Ueries  and  spacious  rooms,  which  upon 
on  or  removing  of  screens,  may  be  en- 
>r  brought  into  a  narrower  compass,  as 
i  requires,  and  are  contrived  so  as  to 
at  all  times  a  convenient  and  sufficient 
The  chief  apartments  have  each  its  par- 


ticular name.  Such  are,  for  instance,  the  waiting- 
room,  where  all  persons,  that  are  to  be  admitted 
to  an  audience,  either  of  the  emperor  or  of  his 

Srime  ministers  of  state,  wait  till  they  are  intro- 
uced ;  the  council-chamber,  where  the  ministers 
of  state  and  privy  counsellors  meet  upon  business ; 
the  hall  of  thousand  mats,  where  the  emperor 
receives  the  homage  and  usual  presents  of  the 
princes  of  the  empire,  and  ambassadors  of  foreign 
powers;  several  halls  of  audience;  the  apart- 
ments for  the  emperor's  household,  and  others, 
The  structure  of  all  these  several  apartments  is 
exquisitely  fine,  according  to  the  architecture  of 
the  country.  The  ceilings,  beams,  and  pillars 
are  of  cedar,  or  camphire,  or  jeseriwood,  the 
grain  whereof  naturally  runs  into  flowers  and 
other  curious  figures,  and  is  therefore  in  some 
apartments  covered  only  with  a  thin  transparent 
layer  of  varnish,  in  others  japanned,  or  curiously 
carved  with  birds  and  branched  work  neatly  gilt. 
The  floor  is  covered  with  the  finest  white  mats, 
bordered  with  gold  fringes  or  bands ;  and  this  is 
all  the  furniture  to  be  seen  in  the  palaces  of  the 
emperor  and  princes  of  the  empire.  I  was  told 
that  there  is  a  particular  private  apartment  under 
ground,  which  instead  of  the  ceiling  has  a  large 
reservoir  of  water,  and  that  the  emperor  repairs 
thither,  when  it  lightens,  because  they  believe 
that  the  force  of  lightning  is  broken  in  the  water. 
But  this  I  deliver  only  upon  hearsay.  There  are 
also  two  strong  rooms  wherein  are  kept  the  im- 
perial treasures,  and  these  are  secured  from  fire 
and  thieves  by  strong  iron  doors  and  roofs  of 
copper.  In  this  castle  resided  the  successors  of 
the  emperor  Jejas,  the  first  of  this  family  who 
governed  the  empire  of  Japan  in  the  following 
order : — 1.  Jejas,  after  his  death  called  Gongin ; 
2.  Teitokwin,  his  son ;  3.  Dayojin,  a  son  of  Tei- 
tokwin;  4.  Qenjojin,  a  son  of  Dayojin;  and, 
5.  Tsinajos,  the  now  reigning  monarch,  Genjojin's 
brother's  son.  Thus  much  of  the  castle  and 
residence  of  the  secular  emperor  of  Japan.  I 
proceed  now  to  resume  the  thread  of  my  journal. 
As  soon  as  we  come  to  our  inn,  we  sent  our 
second  interpreter,  the  first  and  chief  not  being 
ablo  to  go  out  by  reason  of  his  indisposition,  to 
notify  our  arrival  to  the  imperial  commissioners 
appointed  for  inspecting  and  regulating  foreign 
affairs,  and  to  that  of  the  governor  of  Nagasaki, 
who  was  then  at  Jedo,  being  Qenseimon,  who  for 
his  great  care  in  regulating  the  affaire  of  foreign 
trade,  in  the  year  1685,  to  the  advantage  of  ms 
country,  and  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the 
emperor,  was  by  him  honoured  with  the  title  and 
character  of  Sino  Cami.  Ho  forthwith  gave  orders 
to  our  bugjo  to  keep  us  close  to  our  apartments, 
and  to  Buffer  nobody  to  come  up  to  us,  besides 
our  own  servants,  which  orders  they  never  fail 
strictly  to  comply  with,  though  otherwise  one 
would  havo  thought  our  apartments  sufficiently 
remote  from  the  street,  being  the  upper  story  of 
a  back  house,  to  which  there  was  no  entry,  but 
through  a  narrow  passage,  which  could  be  locked 
up,  if  needfuL  For  a  further  security  there  were 
two  doora,  one  at  the  upper,  and  another  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  staircase,  and  the  rooms  were 
shut  up  on  three  sides.  My  room  had  one  single 
narrow  window,  through  which  I  could,  with 
much  ado,  observe  the  meridian  height  of  the  sun. 
We  were  told,  that  four  days  before  our  arrival, 
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forty  streets  and  upwards  of  4000  houses  had 
been  burnt  down.  This  very  evening  a  fire  broke 
out  about  two  leagues  from  our  inn  to  tho  east, 
but  was  soon  extinguished,  having  laid  only  a  few 
houses  in  ashes. 

On  the  14th  of  March,  tho  imperial  commis- 
sioners, and  Sino  Caiui,  sent  to  congratulate  us 
upon  our  happy  arrival,  and  to  acquaint  us  in  tho 
mean  time,  that  they  had  notified  tho  same  to  tho 
counsellors  of  state.  The  same  day  we  opened, 
in  the  presence  of  our  bugjo,  and  another  officer 
sent  by  Sino  Cami,  tho  presents  which  were  to  bo 
made  to  tho  emperor  and  the  great  men  at  court, 
and  bespoke  the  necessary  boxes  for  calamback 
and  camphire  of  Borneo. 

On  the  15th  of  March.  Iwo  tailors  came  to  cut 
the  European  stuffs  for  tho  emperor,  as  usual. 
The  same  day  we  bespoke  bottles  and  other 
vessels  for  the  tent  and  Spanish  wines,  ami 
wooden  tables  to  lay  the  presents  upon.  Our 
bugjo  went  to  pay  a  visit  to  Sino  Cami.  by  whom 
he  was  strictly  forbidden  to  give  anybody  leave 
to  see  us,  before  we  had  been  admitted  to  an 
audience  of  tho  emperor,  unless  ho  received 
express  orders  from  him,  Sino  Cuini,  for  ho 
doing.  This  evening  another  fire  broke  out 
about  two  leagues  from  our  inn,  but  did  no  great 
damage. 

On  tho  17th  of  March,  we  were  acquainted  by 
Our  bugjo  with  news  from  Nagasaki,  importing, 
that  within  a  fortnight  after  our  departure  from 
thence,  twenty  Chinese  jonks  were  got  safe  into 
that  harbour.  He  desired  us  at  the  same  time 
not  to  throw  any  papers,  with  European  characters 
upon  them,  out  of  our  windows  among  the  dust. 
This  morning  we  again  perceive  fire  not  far 
from  u*. 

On  tho  lsth  of  March,  wo  were  busv  about 
drawing  the  tent  and  Spanish  wtues  into  luu.; 
bottles  and  flasks,  and  putting  the  calamback  and 
camphire  into  boxes,  and  regulating  all  thing?  as 
they  were  to  be  presented  to  the  emi>oror  at  the 
next  audience.  This  evening  a  violent  lire  broke 
out  near  a  mile  and  a  half  from  our  inn  west- 
wards, and  a  northerly  wind  blowing  pretty 
strong  at  the  same  time,  it  burnt  with  such 
violence,  that  it  hud  twenty- five  streets,  though 
they  were  broad  there,  and  about  6*00  houses  in 
ashes,  within  four  hours  time,  befuro  it  could  bo 
put  out.  It  was  said  to  havo  been  caused  by 
incendiaries,  two  of  whom  were  seized. 

On  the  20th  of  March,  we  were  told  that  Mat- 
randairo  Inaba  Cami,  who  was  to  go  to  Miaco  in 
quality  of  chief  justice  of  that  place,  net  out  from 
Jedo  accordingly  mi  his  way  thither,  attended  by 
another  lord,  who  \va*  to  present  him  to  the 
people,  raid  at  the  same  time  to  bring  presents 
from  the  emperor  to  Dairi.  Sino  Cami  sent  this 
day  one  of  his  officers  to  acquaint  us,  that  he 
hoped  we  should  have  our  audience  from  the 
emperor  on  the  28th  of  this  month,  and  withal  to 
command  us  to  preserve  our  health,  and  to  keep 
everything  in  readiness  towards  that  time. 

On  the  21st  of  March,  our  chief  interpreter 
went  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  imperial  commissioners, 
and  to  desire  leave  to  be  carried  to  court  on  the 
day  of  our  audience  in  a  cungo,  which  was 
granted  to  him,  after  he  had  first  made  affidavit 
upon  oath,  signed  with  his  blood,  that  by  reason 
of  his  sickness  he  was  not  able  to  go  otherwise. 


Goto  Tsiosimon,  burgher-master  of  Nagasaki,  set 
out  to  dsy  for  that  place,  haying  had  hie  audience 
of  the  counsellors  of  state  on  the  10th  of  the 
second  Japanese  month,  and  his  audience  of  leave 

on  the  21st. 

On  the  23rd  of  March,  we  sent  by  our  second 
interpreter  Trojomon,  a  present  of  a  bottle  of 
aqua  vitro  to  tho  young  lord  of  Firando,  who 
was  then  at  Jedo,  as  a  small  token  of  our  grateful 
remembrance  of  the  kind  protection  his  lather 
had  given  us,  when  we  had  our  factory  upon  the 
island  Firando.  This  day.  about  an  hour  before 
noon,  the  weather  being  calm,  there  was  felt  of  i 
sudden  a  violent  earthquake,  which  shook  our 
house  with  great  noise.  It  lasted  so  long,  that 
one  could  have  told  fifty.  This  sudden  accident 
convinced  me  of  the  reasonableness  and  necessity 
of  that  law.  whereby  it  is  forbidden  throughout  the 
empire  to  build  high  houses,  and  that  it  is  no  lea 
requisite  to  build  them  as  they  do  in  this  country, 
all  of  Blight  stuff  and  wood,  and  to  lay  a  strong 
heavy  beam  under  the  roof,  by  its  weight  and 
pressure  upon  tho  walls  of  the  house,  to  keep 
them  together  in  case  of  such  a  shock. 

On  the  24th  of  March,  being  Saturday,  the 
weather  was  very  cold,  with  snow  and  rain, 
though  it  hod  Wn  excessively  hot  just  the  night 
before.  This  day  Makino  Bengo,  counsellor  of 
Btato  and  the  emperor's  chief  favourite,  tent  a 
compliment  to  our  director,  and  desired  some 
Dutch  cheese ;  we  presented  him  with  a  whole 
cheese  of  Kidam,  and  half  a  saffron  cheese  taken 
from  our  own  provision. 

On  tho  25th  of  March,  we  were  busy  with 
putting  the  presents,  which  were  to  be  made  to 
his  Imperial  Majesty,  and  to  some  of  the  greet 
men  at  court,  in  proper  order,  in  hopes  that  we 
should  bo  admitted  to  an  audience  on  the  28th 
of  this  month,  being  a  holiday :  we  also  sent  to 
desire  Sino  Cami  and  the  imperial  commissioners 
to  use  their  pood  eudeavoms  to  forward  the  same. 
The  ministers  of  state,  and  other  great  men  at 
court,  some  of  whom  we  were  only  to  visit,  and 
to  make  presents  to  others,  were  the  fire  chief 
imperial  counsellors  of  ttate,  called  Gondii,  or 
the  five  elderly  men,  who  were: — 1.  Makino 
Biugono  Cami.  2.  Okube  Canga  No  Cami  & 
Abi  Bungono  Cauii.  4.  Toda  Jamajiro  Cami 
f>.  Tsutsia  Sagami  Cami :  four  imperial  under  or 
deputy  counsellors  of  state,  called  Waka  Goridsi, 
who  were : — 1 .  Akimotto  Tad  si j  ma  Cami.  2.  Katta 
Saddono  Cami.  3.  Naito  Tambano  Cami  And 
4.  Jnagi  SawaDewano  Cami.  The  Dsisjo,  as  they 
arc  called,  that  i«,  lords  of  the  temple,  being 
three:  1.  Toda  No  Touo  Cami.  2.  Fondakino 
('ami.  And.  3.  Ougosawara Saddono  Cami.  Mat- 
zaro  Ikno  Cami,  lord  of  Firando,  of  the  family  of 
KL-en.  The  imperial  commissioners,  as  we  com- 
monly call  them,  who  ore,  as  it  were  the  emperors 
attorney -generals  for  the  city  of  Jedo,  Todo  Ijono 
Cami,  and  Obutto  Sabboro  Saijemon  Same :  the 
two  governors  of  Jedo,  Fodso,  Awana  Cami  and 
Nosij  Ismono  Cami :  last  of  all  the  governor 
of  Nagasaki,  who  is  at  Jedo,  being  then 
Kawagatz  Gensaimon,  or  according  to  his  new 
title,  Kawagatz  Tsino  Cami,  the  two  others,  Jama 
Okkosiubiojc  and  Mijaki  Tono  Mo,  being  upon 
their  government. 

On  the  26th   of  March,  Sino  Cami  sent  to 
acquaint  us,  that  our  audience  was  deferred  a  day 
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to  wit,  to  the  29th  of  March,  because  of 
ih  of  Makino  Bingo  his  brother,  which 
9t  permit  that  favourite  of  the  emperor, 

>  eounaellor  of  state,  to  appear  in  public 
latday. 

i  97th  of  March,  after  dinner,  Firanno 
me  of  the  emperor's  physicians,  an 
at  man,  came  to  pay  me  a  visit,  and  to 
idvioe  about  the  cure  of  some  distempers, 
1 28th  of  March,  the  ,two  imperial  com- 
i*  and  Sino  Garni,  sent  their  secretaries 
imt  us,  that  we  should  have  our  audience 

>  emperor  the  next  morning,  that  there- 
mould  repair  to  court  betimes,  and  stay 

the  great  imperial  guard-room,  till  we 
introduced. 

Nh  of  March,  being  the  last  of  the  second 
month,  is  one  of  the  usual  court  days, 
i  the  emperor  gives  audience.  And  yet 
[  hardly  have  flattered  ourselves  of  so 
dispatch,  had  not  Makino  Bengo  pur* 
)pointed  it  for  the  day  of  our  audience, 
to  get  rid  of  us,  because  on  the  fifth  of 
ing  third  Japanese  month,  he  was  .to  have 
rar  to  treat  the  emperor  at  dinner,  a 
hich  requires  a  good  deal  of  time  and 
Derations.    This  Bengo,  or  Bingo,  was 

tutor  to  the  now  reigning  monarch, 
e  oame  to  the  crown,  but  is  now  his 
write,  and  the  only  person  whom  he 
v  confides  in.  At  our  audience,  it  is  he 
h  the  honour  to  receive  the  emperor's 
id  commands  from  his  own  mouth,  and 
is  the  same  to  us.    He  is  near  seventy 

age,  a  tall  but  lean  man,  with  a  long 
tanly  and  German-like  countenance,  slow 
sttans,  otherwise  very  civil  in  his  whole 
ir.  He  has  the  character  of  a  just  and 
man,  no  ways  Riven  to  ambition,  nor 
to  revenge,  nor  bent  upon  heaping  up 
ate  riches,  in  short,  of  being  altogether 
af  the  great  confidence  and  trust  the 
puts  in  him.  About  three  years  ago, 
the  honour  to  treat  the  emperor  at 
md  was  then  by  him  presented  with  a 
,  esteemed  worth  15,000  thails,  which 
eror  took  from  his  own  side,  with  8000 
in  gold,  300  shuits  of  silver,  several 
and  fine  Chinese  silk  stuffs,  and  an 
of  800,000  bags  of  rice  to  his  yearly 
i  which  were  then  already  of  400,000,  so 
r  he  has  in  all  700,000.  It  is  reckoned 
mable  honour  to  treat  the  emperor,  but 
one  as  may  undo  and  ruin  the  person 
lorn  this  particular  favour  is  bestowed, 
whatever  is  scarce  and  uncommon  must 
ided,  and  everything  paid  at  an  execs- 
,  Am  an  instance  of  this,  it  will  suffice  to 
what  Bengo  did  a  few  days  ago.  There 
m  a  ball  at  court,  he  sent  a  socanno,  as 
sees  call  it  (being  a  small  treat  of  a  few 
id  on  a  wooden  machine,  made  in  form 
a,  which  the  Japanese  send  to  each  other 
of  friendship),  to  the  emperor,  consisting 
ah,  or  steenbrassems,  as  we  call  them, 
s  bought  for  150  cobangs,  and  a  couple 
•fish,  which  cost  him  90  cobangs.  A 
s  worth  about  five  ducats,  so  that  the 
rest  amounted  to  1200  ducats,  or  to 
M.  sterling.     These  two  sorts  of  fish 


I  are  the  scarcest  and  dearest  in  Japan,  particularly 
the  steenbrassems,  which,  when  in  season,  are 
never  sold  under  two  cobangs  a  piece,  but  in 
winter-time  and  for  great  feasts  any  price  is 
given  for  them.  In  this  ease  it  is  not  only  very 
profitable  to  the  fishmonger,  but  the  buyer 
esteems  it  a  peculiar  happiness  to  have  met  with 
a  scarce  and  dear  dish  for  such  a  guest  as  he 
hath  an  uncommon  value  lor.  But  there  is 
something  peculiar  and  superstitious  hid  in  the 
very  name  of  this  fish,  it  being  the  last  syllable 
of  the  word  moditah,  which  the  Japanese  make 
use  of  when  they  wish  one  another  joy* 

On  the  29m  of  March  therefore,  being  Thursday, 
and  the  day  appointed  for  our  audience,  the 
presents  designed  for  Lis  Imperial  Majesty  were 
sent  to  court,  attended  by  the  deputies  of  Sino 
Cami,  and  of  the  commissioners  for  inspecting 
foreign  aflkirs,  to  be  there  laid  in  due  order  on 
wooden  tables,  in  the  hall  of  a  hundred  mats,  ss 
they  call  it,  where  the  emperor  was  to  view 
them.  We  followed  soon  after  with  a  very 
inconsiderable  equipage,  clad  in  black  silk  cloaks, 
as  garments  of  ceremony  aooording  to  the  fashion 
of  Europe.  We  were  attended  by  three  stewards 
of  the  governors  of  Nagasaki,  our  dosen  or  deputy 
bugjo,  two  town-messengers  of  Nagasaki,  and  an 
interpreter's  son,  all  walking  on  foot  We  three 
Dutchmen  and  our  second  interpreter  rode  on 
horseback,  behind  each  other.  Our  horses  were 
led  by  grooms,  who  took  them  by  the  bridle,  one 
groom  for  each  horse,  walking  at  his  right  side, 
on  which  side  also  it  is  the  fashion  of  this  country 
to  mount  and  to  alight.  Formerly  we  used  to 
have  two  grooms  to  each  horse,  but  of  late  this 
custom  was  left  off,  as  putting  us  only  to  an 
unnecessary  expense.  Our  resident  or  captain, 
as  the  Japanese  call  him,  came  after  us,  carried 
in  a  norimon,  and  was  followed  hy  our  old  chief 
interpreter,  carried  in  a  cango.  The  procession 
was  closed  by  the  rest  of  our  servants  and  retinue, 
walking  on  foot  at  proper  distances,  so  far  as 
they  were  permitted  to  follow  us.  In  this  order 
we  moved  on  towards  the  castle,  and  after  about 
half  an  hour's  riding;  we  came  to  the  first  enclo- 
sure, which  we  found  well  fortified  with  walls 
and  ramparts.  This  we  entered  over  a  large 
bridge,  with  balusters  adorned  at  the  upper  end 
with  brass  balls,  laid  over  a  broad  river  which 
seemed  to  run  northwards  about  the  castle,  and 
on  which  we  then  saw  great  numbers  of  boats 
and  vessels.  The  entry  is  through  two  strong 
gates,  with  a  small  guard  between  them.  As 
soon  ss  we  passed  through  the  second  gate,  we 
came  to  a  large  place  where  we  found  another 
and  more  numerous  guard  to  our  right,  which 
however  seemed  to  be  intended  more  for  state 
than  defence.  The  guard-room  was  hung  about 
with  cloth ;  pikes  were  planted  in  the  ground 
near  the  entry,  and  within  it  was  curiously 
adorned  with  gilt  arms,  lackered  guns,  pikes, 
shields,  bows,  arrows,  and  quivers.  The  soldiers 
sat  down  on  the  ground  cross-legged,  in  good 
order,  clad  in  black-silk,  each  with  two  sdmeters 
stuck  in  his  girdle.  Having  passed  across  this 
first  enclosure,  riding  between  the  houses  and 
palaces  of  the  princes  and  lords  of  the  empire, 
built  within  its  compass,  we  came  to  the  second, 
which  we  found  fortified  much  after  the  same 
manner   as  the   first.     The  bridge  only  and 
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gates,  and  inner  guard  and  palaces  were  much 
more  stately  and  magnificent.  We  left  our 
norimon  and  cango  here,  as  also  our  horses  and 
servant*,  and  were  conducted  across  tins  second 
enclosure  to  the  Fonmatz,  or  imperial  residence, 
which  we  entered  over  a  long  stone  bridge,  and 
having  passed  through  a  double  bastion,  and  as 
many  strong  gates,  and  thence  about  twenty 
paces  further,  through  an  irregular  street,  built 
as  the  situation  of  the  ground  would  allow  it, 
with  walls  of  an  uncommon  height  on  both  sides, 
we  came  to  the  fiakninban,  that  is  guard  of 
hundred  men,  or  the  great  guard  of  tho  castle, 
which  was  on  our  left,  at  tho  upper  end  of  the 
above-said  street,  hard  by  the  last  door  leading 
to  the  emperor's  palace.  We  were  commanded 
to  wait  in  this  guard-room  till  we  could  be  intro- 
duced to  an  audience,  which  we  were  told  should 
be  dono  as  soon  as  the  great  council  of  state  was 
met  in  the  palace.  Wo  were  civilly  received 
by  the  two  captains  of  the  guard,  who  treated  us 
with  tea  and  tobacco.  Soon  after  Sino  Cami  and 
the  two  commissioners  came  to  complimcut  us, 
along  with  somo  gentlemen  of  tho  emperor's 
court  who  were  strangers  to  us.  Having  waited 
about  an  hour,  during  which  time  most  of  the 
imperial  counsellors  of  state,  old  and  young, 
went  into  the  palace,  some  walking  on  toot, 
others  being  carried  in  norinmns ;  wo  were  con- 
ducted through  two  stately  gates  over  a  largo 
square  place  to  the  palace,  to  which  there  is  an 
ascent  of  a  few  steps  leading  from  the  second 
gate.  The  place  between  the  second  gate  and 
the  front  of  the  palace  is  but  a  few  paces  broad, 
and  was  then  excessively  crowded  with  throngs 
of  courtiers  and  troops  of  guards.  From  thence 
we  were  conducted  up  two  other  staircases  to 
the  palace  itself,  and  first  into  a  serious  room, 
next  to  the  entry  on  the  right,  being  tho  place 
where  all  persons  that  aro  to  bo  admitted  to  an 
audience,  either  of  the  emperor  himself  or  of  tho 
counsellors  of  state,  wait  till  they  arc  called  in. 
It  is  a  largo  uud  lofty  room,  but  when  all  the 
screens  are  put  on,  pretty  durk,  receiving  but  a 
sparing  light  from  tho  upper  windows  of  an 
adjoining  room,  wherein  is  kept  some  furniture 
for  the  imperial  apartment*.  Jt  is  otherwise 
richly  furnished,  according  to  the  country  fashion, 
and  its  gilt  posts,  walls,  and  screens  are  very 
pleasing  to  behold.  Having  waited  here  upwards 
of  an  hour,  and  the  emperor  having  in  the 
meanwhile  seated  himself  in  the  hall  of  audience. 
Sino  Cami  and  tho  two  commissioners  came  in 
and  conducted  our  resident  into  the  emperor's 
presence,  leaving  us  behind.  As  soon  as  he  came 
thither  they  cried  out  ;doud  '  Hollanda  Captain,' 
which  was  the  signal  for  him  to  draw  near  and 
make  his  obeisances.  Accordingly  ho  crawled 
on  his  hands  and  knees  to  a  place  shown  him, 
between  tho  presents  ranged  in  duo  order  on  one 
side,  and  the  place  where  the  emperor  sat  on 
the  other,  and  then  kneeling  he  bowed  his  fore- 
head quite  down  to  the  ground,  and  so  crawled 
backwards  like  a  crab,  without  uttering  ono  single 
word.  So  mean  and  short  a  thing  is  the  audience 
wo  have  of  this  mighty  monarch.  Nor  aro  there 
any  more  ceremonies  observed  in  the  audience 
he  gives  even  to  the  greatest  and  most  powerful 
princes  of  the  empire.  For  having  been  called 
into  tho  hall,  their  names  are  cried  out  aloud. 


then  they  move  on  their  hands  and  feet  humbly 
and  silently  towards  the  emperors  seat,  and 
having  shown  their  submission  by  bowing  their 
foreheads  down  to  the  ground,  they  creep  beck 
again  in  the  same  submissive  posture. 

The  hall  of  audience,  otherwise  the  hall  of 
hundred  mats,  is  not  in  the  least  like  that  which, 
has  been  described  and  figured  by  Montanus,  in, 
his  memorable  embassies  of  the  Dutch  to  the 
Emperors  of  Japan.  Tho  elevated  throne,  the 
steps  leading  up  to  it,  the  carpets  pending  from 
it,  the  stately  columns  supporting  the  building 
which  contains  the  throne,  the  columns  between 
which  the  princes  of  the  empire  are  said  to 
prostrate  themselves  before  the  emperor,  and  the 
like,  have  all  no  manner  of  foundation  but  in  thtt 
author's  fancy.  For  in  our  second  voyage  to 
court,  tho  audience  being  over,  the  governor  of 
Nagasaki  was  pleased  to  show  us  the  hall,  which 
gave  mo  an  opportunity  of  taking  a  sketch  of  it, 
which  in  tho  end  was  no  very  difficult  matter, 
considering  that  it  required  nothing  but  to  tell 
over  the  number  of  mats,  posts,  screens,  and 
windows.  The  floor  is  covered  with  a  hundred 
mats,  all  of  the  same  size.  Hence  it  is  called 
Sen  sio  siki,  that  is,  tho  hall  of  a  hundred  mats. 
It  0{>ens  on  one  side  towards  a  small  court  which 
lets  in  tho  light ;  on  the  opposite  side  it  joins  to 
two  other  apartments,  which  are  on  this  occasion 
laid  open  towards  the  same  court,  one  of  which  is 
considerably  larger  than  the  other,  and  serves  for 
the  counsellors  of  state  when  they  give  audience 
by  themselves.  The  other  is  narrower,  deeper, 
aud  one  step  higher  than  tho  hall  itself.  In  this 
the  emperor  sits  when  ho  gives  audience,  cross- 
legged,  raised  only  on  a  few  carpets.  Nor  is  it 
an  easy  matter  to  see  him,  tho  light  reaching  not 
quite  so  far  as  tho  place  where  he  sita,  besides 
that  tho  audience  is  too  short,  and  the  person 
ailmitted  to  it  in  so  humble  and  submissive  a 
posture,  that  ho  cannot  well  have  an  opportunity 
to  hold  up  his  head,  and  to  view  him.  This 
audieuco  is  otherwise  very  awful  and  majestic,  by 
reason  chiefly  of  the  silent  presence  of  all  the 
counsellors  of  state,  as  also  of  many  princes  and 
lords  of  the  empire,  the  gentlemen  of  his  majesty's 
bed-chnml)crt  and  other  chief  officers  of  his  court, 
who  line  the  hall  of  audience  and  all  its  avenues, 
fritting  in  good  order,  and  clad  in  their  garments 
of  ceremony. 

Formerly  all  we  hod  to  do  at  the  emperor's 
court  was  completed  by  the  captain's  paying  him 
the  usual  homage,  after  the  manner  above 
related.  A  few  days  after  some  laws  concerning 
our  trade  and  behaviour  were  read  to  him,  which, 
in  tho  name  of  the  Dutch,  he  promised  to  keep, 
and  so  was  dispatched  back  to  Nagasaki.  Bat 
for  about  these  twenty  yeai's  last  }>ast,  he  and  tho 
rest  of  tho  Dutchmen  that  came  up  with  the 
embassy  to  Jcdo,  were  conducted  deeper  into  the 
palace  to  give  the  empress  and  the  ladies  of  her 
court,  and  tho  princesses  of  the  blood,  the 
diversion  of  Feeing  us.  In  this  second  audience 
the  emperor  and  the  ladies  invited  to  it,  attend 
behind  screens  and  lattices,  but  the  counsellors 
of  state,  aud  other  officers  of  the  court,  sit  in  the 
open  rooms  in  their  usual  aud  elegant  order. 
A*  soon  ns  the  captain  had  paid  his  homage,  the 
emperor  retired  into  his  apartment,  and  not  long 
after  wo  three  Dutchmen  were  likewise  called 
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id,  and  conducted,  together  with  the  captain, 
ihrough  several  apartments  into  a  gallery  curiously 
arved  and  gilt,  where  we  waited  about  a  quarter 
>f  an  hour,  and  were  then,  through  several 
>ther  walks  and  galleries,  carried  further  into  a 
arge  room,  where  they  desired  us  to  sit  down, 
nd  where  several  shaved  courtiers,  being  the 
mperor's  physicians,  the  officers  of  his  kitchen, 
nd  some  of  the  clergy,  came  to  ask  after  our 
tames,  age,  and  the  like ;  but  gilt  screens  were 
prickly  drawn  before  us,  to  deliver  us  from  their 
hrong  and  troublesome  importunity.  We  staid 
lore  about  half  an  hour ;  meanwhile  the  court 
net  in  the  imperial  apartments,  where  we  were 
o  have  our  second  audience,  and  whither  we 
rare  conducted  through  several  dark  galleries. 
Hong  all  these  several  galleries  there  was  one 
xmtinued  row  of  lifeguard-men,  and  nearer  to 
ha  imperial  apartments  followed  in  the  same 
ow  some  great  officers  of  the  crown,  who  lined 
ho  front  of  the  hall  of  audience,  clad  in  their 
prments  of  ceremony,  bowing  their  heads  and 
itting  on  their  heels.  The  hall  of  audience 
tonaisted  of  several  rooms,  looking  towards  a 
niddle  place,  some  of  which  were  laid  open 
owards  the  same,  others  covered  by  screens  and 
attices.  Some  were  of  fifteen  mats,  others  of 
tighteen,  and  they  were  a  mat  higher  or  lower, 
locording  to  the  quality  of  the  persons  seated  in 
•he  same.  The  middle  place  had  no  mats  at  all, 
hey  having  been  taken  away,  and  was  consequently 
he  lowest,  on  which  floor,  covered  with  neat 
rarnished  boards,  we  were  commanded  to  sit 
lown.  The  emperor  and  his  imperial  consort 
At  behind  the  lattices  on  our  right.  As  I  was 
lancing  at  the  emperor's  command,  I  had  an 
ypportunity  twice  of  seeing  the  empress  through 
;he  slits  of  the  lattices,  and  took  notice  that  she 
was  of  a  brown  and  beautiful  complexion,  with 
alack  European  eyes,  full  of  fire,  and  from  the 

r ©portion  of  her  head,  which  was  pretty  large, 
judged  her  to  be  a  tall  woman,  and  about  36 
fears  of  age.  By  lattices  I  mean  hangings  made 
if  reed,  split  exceeding  thin  and  fine,  and  covered 
on  the  back  with  a  fine  transparent  silk,  with 
openings  about  a  span  broad  for  the  persons 
behind  to  look  through.  For  ornament's  sake, 
md  the  better  to  hide  the  persons  standing 
behind,  they  are  painted  with  divers  figures, 
though  otherwise  it  would  be  impossible  to  see 
them  at  a  distance,  chiefly  when  the  light  is  taken 
off  behind.  The  emperor  himself  was  in  such 
in  obscure  place,  that  we  should  scarce  have 
known  him  to  be  present  had  not  his  voice 
discovered  him,  which  yet  was  so  low  as 
if  he  purposely  intended  to  be  there  incognito. 
Jutt  before  us,  behind  other  lattices,  were  the 
princes  of  the  blood,  and  the  ladies  of  the 
empress's  court  I  took  notice  that  pieces  of 
paper  were  put  between  the  reeds  in  some  parts 
of  the  lattices,  to  make  the  openings  wide,  in 
eider  to  obtain  a  better  sight.  I  counted 
about  thirty  such  papers,  which  made  me  con- 
clude that  there  was  about  that  number  of 
persons  sitting  behind.  Bengo  sat  on  a  raised 
mat  in  an  open  room  by  himself  just  before  us, 
towards  our  right  on  that  side,  on  which  I  took 
notice  above,  that  the  emperor  sat  behind  the 
lattices.  On  our  left,  in  another  room,  were  the 
counsellors  of  state  of  the  first  and  second  rank, 


sitting  in  a  double  row  in  good  and  becoming 
order.  The  gallery  behind  us  was  filled  with 
the  chief  officers  of  the  emperor's  court,  and  the 
gentlemen  of  his  bedchamber.  The  gallery  which 
led  into  the  room  where  the  emperor  was,  was 
filled  with  the  sons  of  some  princes  of  the  empire 
then  at  court,  the  emperor's  pages  and  some 
priests  lurking.  After  this  manner  it  was,  that 
they  ordered  the  stage  on  which  we  were  now  to 
act.  The  commissioners  for  foreign  affairs  having 
conducted  us  into  the  gallery  before  the  hall  of 
audience,  one  of  the  counsellors  of  state  of 
the  second  rank  came  to  receive  us  there,  and 
to  conduct  us  to  the  above  described  middle 
place,  on  which  we  were  commanded  to  sit 
down,  having  first  made  our  obeisances  after  the 
Japanese  manner,  creeping  and  bowing  our  heads 
to  the  ground,  towards  that  part  of  the  lattices 
behind  which  the  emperor  was.  The  chief 
interpreter  sat  himself  a  little  forward,  to  hear 
more  distinctly,  and  we  took  our  places  on  his 
left  hand  all  in  a  row.  After  the  usual  obeisances 
made,  Bengo  bid  us  welcome  in  the  Emperor's 
name.  The  chief  interpreter  received  the  com- 
pliment from  Bengo' s  mouth  and  repeated  it  to 
us.  Upon  this  the  ambassador  made  his  com- 
pliment in  tho  name  of  his  masters,  withal 
returning  their  most  humble  thanks  to  the 
emperor,  for  having  graciously  granted  the 
Dutch  liberty  of  commerce.  This  the  chief  inter- 
preter repeated  in  Japanese,  having  prostrated 
himself  quite  to  the  ground,  and  speaking  loud 
enough  to  be  heard  by  the  emperor.  The 
emperor's  answer  was  again  received  by  Bengo, 
who  delivered  it  to  the  chief  interpreter,  and  he 
to  us.  He  might  have  indeed  received  them  himself 
from  the  emperor's  own  mouth,  and  saved  Bengo 
this  unnecessary  trouble ;  but  I  fancy  that  the 
words,  as  they  flow  out  of  the  emperor's  mouth, 
are  esteemed  too  precious  and  sacred  for  an 
immediate  transit  into  the  mouth  of  persons  of  a 
low  rank.  The  mutual  compliments  being  over, 
the  succeeding  part  of  this  solemnity  turned  to 
a  perfect  farce.  We  were  asked  a  thousand 
ridiculous  and  impertinent  questions.  Thus  for 
instance,  they  desired  to  know,  in  the  first  place, 
how  old  each  of  us  was,  and  what  was  his  name, 
which  we  were  commanded  to  write  upon  a  bit  of 
paper,  having  for  these  purposes  taken  an 
European  ink-horn  along  with  us.  This  paper, 
together  with  the  ink-horn  itself,  we  were  com- 
manded to  give  to  Bengo,  who  delivered  them 
both  into  the  emperor's  hands,  reaching  them 
over  below  the  lattice.  The  captain,  or  ambassador, 
was  asked  concerning  the  distance  of  Holland 
from  Batavia,  and  of  Batavia  from  Nagasaki!  Which 
of  the  two  was  the  most  powerful,  the  Director- 
general  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company  at 
Batavia,  or  the  Prince  of  Holland  ?  As  for  my 
own  particular,  the  following  questions  were  put 
to  me :  What  external  and  internal  distempers 
I  thought  the  most  dangerous,  and  most  difficult 
to  curel  How  I  proceeded  in  the  cure  of 
cancerous  humours  and  imposthumations  of  the 
inner  parts  1  Whether  our  European  physicians 
did  not  search  after  some  medicine  to  render 
people  immortal,  as  the  Chinese  physicians  had 
done  for  many  hundred  years  ?  Whether  we  had 
made  any  considerable  progress  in  this  search, 
and  which  was  the  last  remedy  conducive  to  long 
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life,  that  had  been  found  out  in  Europe?  To 
which  I  returned  in  answer,  that  very  many 
European  physicians  hid  long  laboured  to  find 
out  Bome  medicine,  which  ehould  have  the  virtue 
of  prolonging  human  life,  and  preserving  people 
in  health  to  a  great  age;  and  having  thereupon 
been  asked,  which  I  thought  the  best  ?  I 
answered,  that  I  always  took  that  to  be  the  best 
which  was  found  out  last,  till  experience 
|  taught  us  a  better:  and  being  further  asked, 
1  which  was  the  lastl  I  answered,  a  certain 
1  spirituous  liquor,  which  could  keep  the  humours 
|  of  our  body  fluid,  and  comfort  the  spirits.  This 
general  answer  proved  not  altogether  satisfactory, 
but  I  was  quickly  desired  to  let  them  know  the 
name  of  this  excellent  medicine,  upon  which, 
knowing  that  whatovcr  was  esteemod  by  tho 
Japanese,  had  long  And  high-sounding  names, 
I  returned  in  answer,  it  was  tho  Sal  volatile 
Oleosum  Sylvij.  This  name  was  minuted  down 
behind  the  lattices,  for  which  purpose  I  was 
commanded  to  repeat  it  several  time*.  The  next 
question  wa«,  who  it  was  that  found  it  out,  and 
where  it  was  found  out  1 1  answered,  Professor  Syl- 
vius in  Holland.  Then  they  asked,  whether  I  could 
make  it  up  1  upon  this  our  resident  whispered  me 
to  say,  No ;  but  I  answered,  Yes,  I  could  make  it 
up,  but  not  here.  Then  it  was  asked,  whether  it 
could  be  had  at  Batavia  ?  and  having  returned  in 
answer,  that  it  was  to  be  had  there,  the  emperor 
desired  that  it  should  be  sent  over  by  the  next 
ships.  The  emperor,  who  hitherto  sat  among 
the  ladies,  almost  opposite  to  us,  at  a  consider* 
able  distance,  did  now  draw  nearer,  and  sate  him- 
self down  on  our  right  behind  the  lattices,  as  near 
us  as  possibly  he  could.  Then  he  ordered  us  to 
take  off  our  cappa,  or  cloak,  being  our  garment 
of  ceremony,  then  to  stand  upright,  that  he  might 
have  a  full  view  of  us  ;  again  to  walk,  to  stand 
still,  to  compliment  each  other,  to  dance,  to 
jump,  to  play  the  drunkard,  to  speak  broken 
Japanese,  to  read  Dutch,  to  paint,  to  sing,  to  put 
our  cloaks  on  and  off.  Meanwhile  we  obeyed  the 
emperor's  commands  in  the  best  manner  we 
could  ;  I  joined  to  my  dance  a  love-song  in  High 
German.  In  this  manner,  and  with  innumerable 
such  other  apish  tricks,  we  must  suffer  ourselves 
to  contribute  to  the  Emperor's  and  the  court's 
diversion.  The  ambassador,  however,  is  free  from 
these  and  tho  like  commands,  for  as  ho  repre- 
sents tho  authority  of  his  masters,  some  care  is 
taken  that  nothing  should  be  done  to  injure  or 
prejudice  the  tome.  Besides  that  he  showed  so 
much  gravity  in  his  countenance  and  whole 
behaviour,  as  was  sufficient  to  convince  the 
Japanese  that  he  was  not  at  all  a  fit  person  to 
have  such  ridiculous  and  comical  commands  laid 
upon  him.  Having  been  thus  exercised  for  a 
matter  of  two  hours,  though  with  great  apparent 
civility,  some  servants  shaved  came  in,  and  put 
before  each  of  us  a  small  table  with  Japanese 
victuals,  and  a  couple  of  ivory  sticks,  instead  of 
knives  and  forks.  We  took  and  ate  some  little 
things,  and  our  old  chief  interpreter,  though 
scarce  able  to  walk,  was  commanded  to  carry 
away  the  remainder  for  himself.  We  were  then 
ordered  to  put  on  our  cloaks  again  and  to  take 
our  leave,  which  wo  gladly,  and  without  delay, 
complied  with,  putting  thereby  an  end  to  this 
second  audience.    We  were  then  conducted  back 


by  the  two  commissioners  to  the  waiting-room, 
where  we  took  our  leave  of  them  also. 

It  was  now  already  three  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, and  we  had  still  several  visits  to  make  to 
the  counsellors  of  state,  of  the  first  and  second 
rank,  as  I  have  set  them  down  above  under  the 
25th  of  March.  Accordingly  we  left  the  Fonmar 
forthwith,  saluted  as  we  went  by  the  officers  of 
the  great  imperial  guard,  and  mads  our  round  a- 
foot.  The  presents  had  been  carried  before-hand 
to  every  one's  house  by  our  clerks,  and  beoaust 
we  did  not  see  them  in  our  audiences,  I  con- 
jectured that  they  had  been  actually  presented 
to  tho  persons  to  whom  they  belonged.  They 
consisted  in  some  Chinese,  Bengalese,  and  other 
silk  stuffs,  some  linen,  black  serge,  some  yards  of 
black  cloth,  gingangs,  pelangs,  and  a  flask  of  toot 
wine.  Wo  were  everywhere  received  by  thi 
stewards  and  secretaries  with  extraordinary 
civility,  and  treated  with  tea,  tobacco  and  sweet- 
meats, as  handsomely  as  the  little  time  we  had 
to  spare  would  allow.  The  rooms,  where  we  wen 
admitted  to  audience,  were  filled  behind  the 
screens  and  lattices  with  crowds  of  spectator!, 
who  would  fain  have  obliged  us  to  show  them 
some  of  our  European  customs  and  ceremonial, 
but  could  obtain  nothing  excepting  only  a  short 
dance  at  Bengo's  house  (who  came  home  hixnstlf 
n  back  way),  and  a  song  from  each  of  us,  at  tas 
youngest  counsellors  of  state,  who  lived  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  castle.  We  then  returned 
again  to  our  cangos  and  horses,  and  having  got 
out  of  the  castle  through  the  northern  gate, 
we  went  back  to  our  inn  another  way,  on  the 
left  of  which  we  took  notice  that  there  were 
strong  walls  and  ditches  in  several  places.  It 
was  just  six  in  the  evening  when  we  got  home, 
heartily  tired. 

On  Friday  the  30th  of  March,  we  rode  o*t 
again  betimes  in  the  morning,  to  make  some  of 
our  remaining  visits.  The  presents,  such  as  above 
described,  were  sent  before  us  by  our  Japanese 
clerks,  who  took  care  to  lay  them  on  boards,  and 
to  range  them  in  pood  order,  according  to  the 
country  fashion.  Wo  were  received  at  the  entry 
of  the  house  by  one  or  two  of  the  principal 
domestics,  and  conducted  to  the  apartment 
where  wc  were  to  have  our  audience.  The 
rooms  round  the  hall  of  audience  were  every- 
where crowded  with  spectators.  As  soon  as  we 
had  seated  ourselves,  we  were  treated  with  tea 
and  tobacco.  Then  the  steward  of  the  house- 
hold came  in,  or  else  the  secretary,  either  alone 
or  with  another  gentleman,  to  compliment  us, 
and  to  receive  our  compliments  in  his  master's 
name.  The  rooms  were  everywhere  so  disposed 
as  to  make  us  turn  our  faces  towards  the 


by  whom  we  were  very  generously  and  civillj 
treated  with  cakes  and  several  sorts  of 


meats.  We  visited  and  made  our  presents,  this 
day,  to  the  two  governors  of  Jedo,  to  the  three 
ecclesiastical  judges,  and  to  the  two  oommis- 
sioners  for  foreign  affairs,  who  lived  near  a  mile 
from  each  other,  one  in  the  south-west,  the  other 
in  the  north-east  part  of  the  castle.  They  both 
profess  themselves  to  be  particular  patrons  of  the 
Dutch,  and  received  us  accordingly  with  great 
pomp  and  magnificence.  The  street  was  lined 
with  twenty  men  armed,  who.  with  their  long 
staffs,  which  they  held  on  one  side,  made  a  very 
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good  figure,  besides  that  they  helped  to  keep  off 
the  throng  of  the  people  from  being  too  trouble- 
lome.  We  were  received  upon  our  entering  the 
tons*,  and  introduced  to  audience,  much  after 
she  suae  msnner  as  we  had  been  in  other  places, 
July  we  were  carried  deeper  into  their  palaces, 
md  into  the  innermost  apartment  on  purpose 
ikat  we  should  not  be  troubled  with  numbers  of 
breign  spectators,  and  be  at  more  liberty,  our- 
telves  as  well  ss  the  ladies,  who  were  invited  to 
he  ceremony.  Opposite  to  us  in  the  hall  of 
radiance,  there  were  grated  lattices,  instead  of 
nraens,  for  the  length  of  two  mats  and  upwards, 
>ehind  which  sat  suoh  numbers  of  women  of  the 
mnmissioner's  own  family,  and  their  relations 
ind  friends,  that  there  was  no  room  left.  We 
Md  Boaroe  seated  ourselves,  when  seven  servants, 
tell  clad,  came  in,  all  in  a  row,  and  brought  us 
apes  and  tobacco,  with  the  usual  apparatus  for 
snaking.  Soon  after,  they  brought  in  something 
»eknd,  laid  on  japanned  boards ;  then  some  fish 
Vied,  all  after  the  same  manner,  by  the  same 
lumber  of  servants,  and  always  but  one  piece  in 
i  small  dish ;  then  a  couple  of  eggs— one  baked, 
hm  ether  boiled  and  shelled, — and  a  glass  of  old 
itrong  sacki  standing  between  them.  After  this 
neaner  we  were  entertained  for  about  an  hour 
yad  a  half,  when  they  desired  us  to  sing  a  song; 
ind  to  dance:  the  first  we  refused  to  comply 
tith,  but  satisfied  them  as  to  the  last.  In  the 
loose  of  the  first  commissioner,  a  soup  made  of 
tweet  plums  was  offered  us  instead  of  brandy. 
[n  the  second  commissioner  s  house  we  were  pre- 
tested first  of  all  with  Mange  bread,  in  a  brown 
iquor,  cold,  with  some  mustard-seed  and  radishes 
aid  about  the  dish,  and  at  last  with  some  orange- 
peels  with  sugar,  which  is  a  dish  given  only  upon 
axtraordinary  occasions,  in  token  of  fortune  and 
goodwill.  We  then  drank  some  tea,  and  having 
taken  our  leave,  went  back  to  our  inn,  where  we 
irrived  at  five  in  the  evening. 

On  the  31st  of  March,  we  rode  out  again  at  ten 
in  the  morning,  and  went  to  the  houses  of  the 
three  governors  of  Nagasaki,  two  of  whom  were 
then  absent  and  upon  their  government.  We 
presented  them  on  this  occasion  only  with  a  flask 
of  tent  each,  they  having  already  received  their 
other  presents  at  Nagasaki  We  were  met  by 
Sino  Cami  just  by  the  door  of  his  house.  He 
was  attended  with  a  numerous  retinue,  and  hav- 
ing called  both  our  interpreters  to  him,  he  com- 
oaanded  them  to  tell  us,  that  his  desire  was  that 
we  ehould  make  ourselves  merry  in  his  house : 
sccordingly  we  were  received  extraordinary  well, 
lad  desired  to  walk  about  and  to  divert  ourselves 
hi  his  garden,  as  being  now  in  the  house  of  a 
friend  at  Jedo,  and  not  in  the  palace  of  our 
governor  and  magistrate  at  Nagasaki.  We  were 
heated  with  warm  victuals  and  tea,  much  after 
the  seme  manner  as  we  had  been  by  the  com- 
BttMonera,  and  all  the  while  civilly  entertained 
by  hie  own  brother  and  several  persons  of  quality 
of  his  friends  and  relations.  Having  staid  about 
two  hours,  we  went  to  Tonosama's  house,  where 
ws  were  conducted  into  the  innermost  and  chief 
apartment,  and  desired  twice  to  come  nearer  the 
lattices  on  both  sides  of  the  room.  There  were 
store  ladies  behind  the  screens  here  than  I  think 
e*  had  as  yet  met  with  in  any  other  place.  They 
oerired  ue  very  civilly  to  show  them  our  clothes, 


the  captain's  arms,  rings,  tobacco-pipes,  and  the 
like,  some  of  which  were  reached  them  between 
or  under  the  lattices.    The  person  that  treated 
us  in  the  absent  governor's  name,  and  the  other 
gentlemen  who  were  then  present  in  the  room, 
entertained  us  likewise  very  civilly,  and  we  could 
not  but  take  notice  that  everything  was  so  cordial, 
that  we  made  no  manner  of  scruple  of  w»Aing 
ourselves  merry,  and  diverting  the  company  each 
with  a  song;    The  magnificence  of  this  family 
appeared  fully  by  the  richness  and  exquiaiteness 
of  this  entertainment,  which  was  equal  to  that  of 
the  first  commissioner's,  but  far  beyond  it  in 
courteous  civility,  and  a  free  open  carriage.    After 
an  hour  and  a  half  we  took  our  leave.    Tono- 
sama's house  is  the  furthermost  to  the  north  or 
north-west  we  were  to  go  to,  a  mile  and  a  half 
from  our  inn,  but  seated  in  certainly  the  plea- 
santest  part  of  the  town,  where  there  is  an  agree- 
able variety  of  hills  and  bushes.     Zubosama's 
family  lives  in  a  small  sorry  house  near  the  ditch 
which  encompasses  the  castle.    We  met  here  but 
a  few  women  behind  a  screen,  who  took  up  with 
peeping  at  us  through  a  few  holes,  which  they 
made  as  they  sat  down.     The  strong  liquors, 
which  we  had  been  this  day  obliged  to  drink  in 
larger  quantities  than  usual,  being  by  this  time 
got  pretty  much  into  our  heads,  we  made  haste 
to  return  home,  and  took  our  leave  as  soon  as  we 
had  been  treated,  after  the  usual  manner,  with 
tea  and  tobacco.    We  were  the  more  impatient 
to  be  gone,  because  we  were  apprehensive  lest 
our  interpreters,  who  had  been  pretty  much 
exercised  all  day,  should  grow  too  weary,  and 
unwilling  hereafter  to  attend  us  so  long  on  the 
like  occasions.    The  gentleman  also,  who  was  to 
entertain  us  in  the  governor's  name,  although  he 
affected  a  great  civility,  had  something  so  froward 
and  disagreeable  in  his  countenance,  as  hastened 
very  much  our  departure :  for  we  looked  upon 
ourselves,  on  this  occasion,  not  as  merchants  sent 
there  to  trade,  but  as  ambassadors  to  a  potent 
monarch,  who  ought  to  be  treated  with  sonio 
regard  and  honour. 

On  the  firet  of  April,  in  the  afternoon,  we  were 
promised  by  Josomma,  that  the  next  day  we 
should  have  our  audience  of  leave. 

On  the  2nd  of  April,  in  the  morning,  we  went 
to  court  on  horseback  in  the  same  order,  and  the 
same  way,  as  on  the  day  of  our  audienoo.  Wo 
staid  about  an  hour  and  a  half  in  the  guard-room 
before  the  castle,  where  we  received  a  visit  from 
the  two  commissioners  and  Sino  Cami  We  staid 
much  about  the  name  time  in  the  great  waiting- 
room  of  the  castle,  which  is  taken  in  with  gilt 
screens,  and  the  floor  covered  with  six  and  thirty 
mats.  Wo  were  again  saluted  here  by  the  two 
commissioners  and  Sino  Cami,  who  called  our 
old  chief  interpreter  out,  in  order  to  show  him 
the  room,  where  the  ambassador  should  be  ad- 
mitted to  audience,  as  also  to  acquaint  him  what 
ceremonies  should  be  observed  on  that  occasion. 
Soon  after,  the  ambassador  was  called  out  him- 
•elf;  and  was  conducted  from  the  waiting-room 
to  a  great  hall  to  the  left,  where  with  the  usual 
obeisances  ho  took  his  audience  of  leave,  and  had 
the  commands  of  the  emperor  read  to  him,  con- 
sisting in  five  articles,  relating  among  other  things 
chiefly  to  the  Portuguese  trade.  This  being  over, 
he  was  by  Sino  Cami  conducted  beck  to  the 
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waiting-room,  where  we  staid  for  him,  and  where 
this  governor  took  his  leave  of  him  with  great 
apparent  civility,  withal  telling  him,  he  hoped  he 
should  see  him  at  Nagasaki.  And  so  wo  went 
away  from  court,  without  paying  our  respects  to 
the  two  commissioners,  and  came  home  about 
one  o'clock  in  tho  afternoon.  Meanwhile  we 
staid  in  the  waiting-room;  several  officers  at 
court  and  the  sons  of  some  princes  of  tho  empire 
came  to  see  us.  Among  tho  rest  was  tho  Prince 
of  Facatta's  grandson,  who,  although  he  was  blind 
of  one  eye,  hod  nevertheless  orders  from  the 
emperor  to  stay  at  court,  among  other  young 
gentlemen  of  his  quality,  for  no  other  reason  but 
to  serve  as  a  hostage  of  his  grandfather's  fidelity. 
Some  of  these  people  asked  after  the  captain's 
name,  and  there  was  ono  among  tho  rest,  who 
had  already  token  it  down  in  writing,  but  this 
was  so  quickly  betrayed,  that  minute  orders  were 
sent  by  Sino  Cami,  that  our  names  should  be  told 
to  nobody.  Our  departure  from  court  was  pre- 
ceded by  thirty  gowns,  laid  on  three  tables,  as  a 
present  from  tho  emperor.  In  the  afternoon, 
some  of  the  gentlemen,  whom  wo  hod  visited  and 
made  presents  to,  sent  us  also  their  gowns,  to 
wit:  1.  Noji  Jsemono,  governor  of  Jedo,  two 
black  gowns ;  2.  Todotamasijro,  one  of  tho  coun- 
sellors of  state,  ten  gowns ;  3.  Tsutsia  Sagami- 
soma,  likewise  ten ;  4.  Fodioawonasama,  the  other 
governor  of  Jedo,  two ;  5.  Koganni  K.  S. ;  and 
6.  Bongosama,  each  ten. 

On  the  3rd  of  April,  wo  were  presented  with 
some  more  gowns,  to  wit,  with  three  by  each  of 
the  two  commissioners,  and  with  six  by  each  of 
the  extraordinary  counsellors  of  state.  All  our 
business  at  Jedo  was  completed  this  day  by  one 
o'clock. 

On  the  4th  of  April,  tho  emperor  dined  at 
Bengo's,  for  which  reason  tho  gates  of  tho  castle 
were  shut,  which  is  a  custom  the  now  reigning 
monarch  observes  upon  these  occasions,  many 
people  wondering  why. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

THE  AtJDIENCF  AT  COCKT,   ON  THE  SECOND  JOI'RXL'Y. 

Ok  the  20th  of  April,  tho  followiug  year,  though 
it  continued  to  rain  pretty  hard,  as  it  had  done 
fcr  two  days  before,  yet  wo  were  obliged  at 
eight  o'clock  that  morning  to  repair  to  tho 
castle,  which  wo  did  on  horseback,  attended 
by  the  bugjos  of  the  three  governors  of  Nagasaki 
Passing  through  the  second  castle  we  came  to 
the  third,  and  found  Siubosama  waiting  for  us  in 
the  great  guard-room.  Wo  staid  there  ourselves 
till  half  an  hour  after  ton ;  meanwhile  tho 
members  of  tho  council  of  state  met  in  the  castle, 
and  we  changed  our  wet  stockings  and  shoes  for 
clean  ones.  From  thence  we  were  conducted 
into  the  palace,  where  we  staid  till  noon.  Our 
captain,  as  they  call  him,  went  first  alone  to  make 
his  submission  to  the  emperor,  according  to  the 
J  fashion  of  the  country,  and  in  tho  company's 
name  to  offer  the  presents.  He  returned  soon 
after  to  us  in  the  waiting-room,  and  that  moment 


we  were  by  Siubosama  conducted  to  audiencs, 
and  first  going  round  the  hall,  where  the  emperor 
had  given  orders  to  our  ambassador,  and  received 
the  presents,  which  still  stood  there;   thenot 
passing  through  several  long  galleries,  all  gilt  and 
curiously  adorned  ;  we  came  into  a  long  roon, 
where  they  desired  us  to  stay  till  we  could  be 
admitted  into  the  emperor  s  presence,  which  they 
said  should  be  done  immediately.    We  found 
the  imperial  commissioners  and  other  great  men 
walking  there,  and  ten  or  twelve  young  noble* 
men  of  great  quality,  sitting.     But  lest  the  sitting 
down  so  long  and  so  often  should  tire  us  at  last, 
we  were  conducted  back  into  an  adjoining  gallery, 
where  wo  could  have  the  liberty  to  walk  about, 
for  which   purpose  also  the   shutters  of  some 
windows  were  laid  open  for  us,  to  have  a  view 
into  the  garden.     While  we  staid  in  this  gallery, 
several  young  gentlemen  of  great  quality  came 
to  see  and  salute  us,   and  the  commissioners 
showed  us  a  gold  ring,  wherein  was  set  a  loadstone, 
with  tho  names  of  the  Jetta,  or  twelve  celestial 
signs,  engraved  round  it    They  showed  us  like- 
wise on  European  coat  of  arms,  and  some  other 
things.    But  just  as  we  were  examining  them, 
and  were  going  to  explain  them  according  to  their 
desire,  the  emperor  sent  for  us  in.    So  we  wen 
conducted  through  a  gallery  to  our  left  where 
wo  found  eighteen  gentlemen  of  the  emperor*! 
bedchamber  sitting,  clad  in  their  garments  of 
ceremony,  under  which  they  wore  their  ordinary 
gowns ;  then  passing  by  twenty  other  gentlemen, 
sitting  in  one  continued  row,  we  entered  the  hall 
of  audience,  where  wo  found  the  six  oounsellort 
of  state  sitting  on  our  left  as  we  came  in,  and  on 
our  right  some  more  gentlemen  of  the  emperor's 
bedchamber  of  a  higher  rank,  sitting  in  a  gallery. 
The  emperor  and  two  ladies  sat  behind  the  grated 
screens  on  our  light,  and  Bingosama,  president  of 
the  couucil  of  state,  opposite  to  us,  in  a  room  by 
himself.    Soon  after  we  came  in,  and  had  after 
tho  usual  obeisances  seated  ourselves  on  the  place 
assigned    us,   Bingosama  welcomed  us    in   the 
emperor's   name,    and  then    desired   us  to  sit 
upright,  to  take  off  our  cloaks,  to  tell  him  our 
names  and  aee,  to  stand  up,  to  walk,  to  turn 
about,  to  dance,  to  sing  songs,  to  compliment  one 
another,  to  be  angry,  to  invite  one  another  to 
dinner,  to  converse  one  with  another,  to  discourse 
in  a  familiar  way  like  father  and  son,  to  show  how 
two  friends,  or  man  and  wife,  compliment  or  take 
leave  of  one  another,  to  play  with  children,  to 
carry  them  about  upon  our  arms,  and  to  do  many 
more  things  of  the  like  nature.    Moreover,  we 
were  asked  many  more  questions,  serious  and 
comical ;  as  for  instance,  what  profession  I  was 
of,  whether  I  ever  cured  any  considerable  die* 
tempers  ?  to  which  1  answered.  Yea,  I  had,  but 
not  at  Nagasaki,  where  we  were  kept  no  better 
than  prisoners.     What  houses  we  had ;  whether 
our  customs  were  different  from  theirs :  how  we 
buried  our  people,  and  when?    to  which  was 
answered  that  we  buried  our  dead  in  the  day- 
time.    How  our  prince  did ;  what  sort  of  a  man 
he  was ;  whether  tho  governor-general  at  Batavia 
was  superior  to  him,  or  whether  he  was  under 
his  command;  whether  we  hod  prayers  and  images 
like  the  Portuguese )  which  was  answered  in  the 
negative.    Whether  Holland,  and  other  countries 
abroad,  were  subject  to  earthquakes  and  storms 
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rf  thunder  and  lightning  as  well  as  Japan) 
MTbether  there  be  houses  set  on  fire,  and  people 
rilled  by  lightning  in  European  countries  I  Then 
tgain  we  were  commanded  to  read,  and  to  dance 
eparately  and  jointly,  and  I  to  tell  them  the 
Munes  of  some  European  plaisters,  upon  which  I 
nentioned  some  of  the  hardest  I  could  remember. 
rhe  ambassador  was  asked  concerning  his  chil- 
Iren,  how  many  he  had,  what  their  names  were, 
m  also  how  far  distant  Holland  was  from  Naga- 
saki? In  the  meanwhile  some  shutters  were 
mened  on  the  left  hand,  by  order  of  the  emperor, 
probably  to  cool  the  room.  We  were  then 
further  commanded  to  put  on  our  hats,  to  walk 
ibout  the  room  discoursing  with  one  another,  to 
take  off  our  perukes.  I  had  several  opportuni- 
ties of  seeing  the  empress,  and  heard  the  emperor 
my  in  Japanese,  how  sharp  we  looked  at  the  room 
where  he  was,  and  that  we  surely  could  not  but 
know,  or  at  least  suspect  him  to  be  there,  upon 
which  he  removed  ana  went  to  the  ladies  which 
Bat  just  before  us.  Then  I  was  desired  once 
more  to  come  nearer  the  screen,  and  to  take 
off  my  peruke.  Then  they  made  us  jump,  dance, 
play  gambols,  and  walk  together,  and  upon  that 
thoy  asked  the  ambassador  and  me  how  old  we 
guessed  Bengo  to  be,  he  answered  50,  and  I  45, 
which  made  them  laugh.  Then  they  made  us 
kiss  one  another,  like  man  and  wife,  which  the 
ladies  particularly  showed  by  their  laughter  to  be 
well  pleased  with.  They  desired  us  further  to 
■how  them  what  sort  of  compliments  it  was 
customary  in  Europe  to  make  to  inferiors,  to 
ladies,  to  superiors,  to  princes,  to  kings.  After 
this  they  begged  another  song  of  me,  and  were 
satisfied  with  two,  which  the  company  seemed  to 
like  very  well.  After  this  farce  was  over,  we 
were  ordered  to  take  off  our  cloaks,  to  come  near 
the  screen  one  by  one,  and  to  take  our  leave  in 
the  very  same  manner  we  would  take  it  of  a 
prince,  or  king  in  Europe,  which  being  done 
seemingly  to  their  satisfaction,  we  went  away.  It 
was  already  four  in  the  afternoon,  when  we  left 
the  hall  of  audience,  after  having  been  exercised 
in  this  manner  for  two  hours  and  a  half.  We 
had  been  introduced,  and  were  conducted  back 
by  the  two  imperial  commissioners  and  Siube, 
and  immediately  repaired  to  Bengo's  house,  who 
received  us  with  uncommon  civility.  At  last  in 
the  evening  we  got  home. 

On  the  22nd  of  April,  we  went  to  make  a  visit 
to  the  new  lord  of  the  temple,  as  they  call  him, 
who  was  a  son  of  the  Prince  of  Firando.  His 
house  was  full  of  spectators.  But  his  steward 
who  received  us,  was  one  of  the  greatest  coxcombs 
we  had  as  yet  met  with  in  the  country,  a  man 
entirely  unacquainted  with  compliments,  and  an 
utter  stranger  even  to  common  civility.  His  ill 
Banners  and  impoliteness  were  made  good  in 
some  measure  by  the  complaisant  carriage  of  the 
ladies,  who  treated  us  with  sweetmeats.  He 
examined  with  some  attention  our  hats  and 
fwordt,  and  then  said,  let  them  sing  once,  which 
he  did  to  please  his  master.  However,  we  did 
aet  all  think  fit  to  comply  with  commands  made 
with  such  an  ill  grace.  From  thence  we  repaired 
to  the  castle  to  salute  the  two  governors.  Upon 
the  great  place  before  the  castle,  we  took  notice 
that  there  was  a  secretary's  office,  wherein  besides 
the  several  boxes  and  cabinets  filled  with  papers, 


were  hung  up  all  sorts  of  arms.  At  the  first 
governor's  we  were  only  presented  with  tea,  nor 
were  there  any  ladies  present  at  the  audience  we 
had  of  him.  We  then  made  two  more  visits,  and 
last  of  all  we  went  to  the  two  imperial  commis- 
missioners,  who  received  us  both  with  great 
civility,  and  treated  us  very  splendidly,  so  that  we 
did  not  at  all  scruple  at  their  desire  to  entertain 
the  company  with  a  song.  At  the  first  commis- 
sioner's the  treat  consisted  of  the  following 
things : — 1.  Tea.  2.  Tobacco,  with  the  whole  set 
of  instruments  for  smoking.  3.  Philosophical, 
or  white  syrup.  4.  A  piece  of  Steenbrassen, 
a  very  scarce  fish,  boiled  in  a  brown  sauce. 
5.  Another  dish  of  fish,  dressed  with  bean-flower 
and  spices.  6.  Cokes  of  eggs  rolled  together. 
7.  Fried  fish,  which  were  presented  us  on  green 
skewers  of  bamboos.  8.  Lemon  peels  with  sugar. 
After  every  one  of  these  dishes,  they  made  us 
drink  a  dish  of  sacki,  as  good  as  ever  I  tasted. 
We  were  likewise  presented  twice,  in  dram  cups, 
with  wine  made  of  plums,  a  very  pleasant  and 
agreeable  liquor.  In  short,  the  whole  treat  was 
equally  various  and  good.  Only  we  had  nothing 
made  of  rice.  Last  of  all  we  were  presented  with 
a  dish  of  tea,  and  so  we  took  our  leave,  having 
staid  an  hour  and  a  halt 

At  the  second  commissioner's  we  were  treated, 
after  tea  and  tobacco,  with  the  following  things: — 
1.  Two  long  slices  of  mange,  dipt  into  a  brown 
sup  or  sauce,  with  some  ginger.  2.  Hard  eggs. 
3.  Four  common  fish,  fried  and  brought  on 
Bkewers  of  bamboos.  4.  The  stomachs  of  carps 
salt,  in  a  brown  sauce.  5.  Two  small  slices  of  a 
goose  roasted,  and  warm,  presented  in  unglazed 
earthen  dishes.  Good  liquor  was  drank  about 
plentifully  all  the  while,  and  the  commissioner's 
surgeon,  who  was  to  treat  us,  did  not  miss  to 
take  his  full  doso.  Just  before  us  behind  a 
screen,  at  about  two  mats  distance  and  a  half,  sat 
a  gentleman  unknown  to  us,  sometimes  also  ladies 
appeared  on  that  side.  But  the  greatest  throng 
of  women  was  on  the  left,  in  a  gallery. 
The  audience  being  over,  we  went  straight 
homo  about  an  hour  and  a  half  before  it  was 
dark. 

On  the  23rd  of  April,  we  received  the  compli- 
ments of  thanks  from  the  gentlemen  we  had  been 
to  visit  the  day  before,  and  in  the  afternoon  we 
had*  orders  given  us  to  prepare  ourselves  for 
audience  of  leave  against  the  next  day.  We  did 
not  go  this  day  to  salute  the  governors  according 
to  custom,  by  reason  of  its  being  one  of  the 
mourning  days  for  the  death  of  Jejas,  the  now 
reigning  emperor's  father,  on  which  days  it 
would  be  thought  a  want  of  respect  for  the 
emperor  to  treat  anybody.  He  lies  buried  iu 
Gosio,  a  temple  behind  Atago,  about  two  miles 
from  our  inn.  The  burial-place  of  the  emperors, 
his  predecessors,  is  at  Nikko,  three  days*  journey 
from  Jedo.  My  servant,  a  very  intelligent  young 
man  in  the  affairs  of  his  country,  told  me,  that 
the  temple  where  Jejas  is  buried,  is  covered  with 
golden  obanis  instead  of  tiles,  and  that  his  tomb 
is  enclosed  with  black  posts.  He  was  to  see  me 
this  day,  because  he  was  sent  to  us  by  a  man  of 
quality,  our  servants  being  forbidden  to  see  us  all 
the  while  we  stay  at  Jedo. 

On  the  24th  of  April,  we  went  to  court  on 
horseback,  at  seven  o'clock   in   the    morning, 
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attended  as   before  by   three    Jorikis  of   the 
governors  of  Nagasaki. 

We  Btaid  in  the  Fiakninban,  or  guard  of 
hundred  men,  till  we  were  conducted  into  the 
palace  upon  orders  given  by  the  governors  and 
commissioners.  Having  Btaid  about  half  an  hour 
in  the  waiting-room,  the  captain  was  called  in 
before  the  counsellors  of  state,  who  ordered 
one  of  the  commissioners  to  read  tho  usual  orders 
to  him,  which  they  do  by  turns ;  tho  orders  were 
among  tho  rent,  and  chiefly  to  the  following  effect, 
that  we  should  not  molest  any  ships,  or  boats  of 
the  Chinese  or  Liqueana,  nor  bring  any  Portu- 
guese or  priests  into  the  country  on  board  our 
ships,  and  that  upon  these  conditions  we  should 
be  allowed  a  freo  commerce.  Tho  orders  being 
road,  the  ambassador  was  presented  with  thirty 
gowns  laid  on  three  present  boards,  each  of 
which  was  somewhat  longer  than  two  mats,  and 
a  letter  of  fortune,  as  they  call  it,  as  a  mark  of 
the  emperor's  favour,  upon  which  he  crept  on 
all-fours  to  receive  the  same,  and  in  token  of 
respect,  held  a  piece  of  the  gowns  over  his  head, 
and  to  returned  to  us ;  but  the  gowns  along  with 
the  boards  were  carried  out  of  the  castle  to  the 
Fiakninban,  where  they  were  packed  up  in 
bundles.  After  tho  captain  came  back,  wo  were 
desired  by  the  governor  to  stay  at  dinner,  which 
should  be  provided  for  us  by  order  from  the 
emperor.  Having  therefore  waited  about  half 
an  hour,  we  were  conducted  into  another  room, 
whero  two  fellows  with  their  heads  shaved  close, 
and  clad  in  the  garments  of  ceremony,  received 
us.  Wo  guessed  them  to  bo  some  of  the  chief 
officers  of  the  emperor's  kitchen. 

He  that  hath  the  direction  of  the  kitchen  is 
called  Osobaboos ;  he  sits  next  to  the  emperor 
when  ho  dines,  and  tastes  all  tho  dishes  that 
come  upon  the  tablo.  Tho  interpreters,  and 
Japanese  that  attend  us,  were  carried  into  another 
room  to  dino  by  themselves.  We  had  scarce 
seated  ourselves  when  several  young  noblemen 
come  into  the  room  to  see  us,  and  to  discourse 
with  us.  A  Hrnall  table  mado  of  shavings  of 
mitzwood,  put  together  with  wooden  nails,  was 
set  before  each  of  us,  on  which  lay  five  fresh  hot 
white  cakes  called  amakos,  as  tough  as  glue,  and 
two  hollow  breads  of  two  spans  in  circumference, 
made  of  flour  and  sugar,  with  the  seeds  of  the 
sesamum  album  spread  about  them.  A  email 
porcelain  cup  stood  by  tho  bread,  with  some 
small  bite  of  piokled  salmon  in  a  brown  sauce, 
which  was  not  quite  so  strong,  but  somewhat 
sweeter  than  what  they  call  sojo.  By  tho  cup 
were  laid  two  wooden  chopsticks,  according  to  tho 
fashion  of  the  Chinese  and  Japanese.  We  tasted 
a  little  of  these  dishes  only  for  civility's  sake,  for 
we  had  taken  care  to  provide  ourselves  with  a 
good  substantial  breakfast  before  we  went  out  in 
the  morning,  and  besides  had  been  treated  in  the 
guard-room  with  fresh  manges,  and  sweet  brown 
cakes  of  sugar  and  bean-flour.  They  desired  us 
very  civilly  to  eat  more,  and  asked  us  whether 
we  would  drink  any  tea,  and  being  told  that  wo 
would,  tho  above-mentioned  kitchen  officer  sent 
for  it  up.  But  upon  trial  we  found  it  to  be  little 
better  than  mere  warm  water,  besides  that,  the 
brown  varnished  dishes,  wherein  it  was  presented 
to  us,  and  which  they  call  miseraaties,  looked 
very  poor  and  sorry.     While  we  were  eating  our 


dinner  the  spectators  busied  themselves  viewiig 
and  examining  our  hats,  swords,  dress,  and  what 
we  had  about  us,  After  dinner,  which  was  so  fa? 
from  answering  tho  majesty  and  xnagninoenoe  of 
so  powerful  a  monarch  as  the  emperor  of  Japat 
is,  that  we  could  not  have  had  a  worse  at  say 
private  man's  house,  we  were  conducted  back  to 
the  waiting-room,  and  having  waited  there  fcr 
about  an  hour,  or  upwards,  we  were  by  tht 
governor  conducted  through  several  psassges  ami 
galleries,  which  we  could  not  remember  to  bait 
seen  before,  towards  the  hall  of  anrijanea,  and 
desired  to  sit  down  in  the  samo  room  where  at 
had  been  before  our  last  audience,  or  to  walk 
about  in  the  gallery  next  to  it  Some  ahuttsn 
being  now  opened,  which  bad  been  shut  in  oat 
last  audience,  and  some  other  apartments  beiaf 
laid  open,  tho  disposition  of  the  court  cad  hall  of 
audience  was  thereby  so  altered,  that  it  looked 
quite  different  to  what  it  was  before.  We  took 
notice  that  there  was  scare©  a  room  withomt 
some  gentleman  or  other  sitting  in  it  In  a  largs 
room,  and  two  galleries  leading  to  it,  were  knag 
up  several  imperial  orders,  on  largo  boards, 
consisting  each  of  five  rows  of  characters,  only 
with  seven  characters  in  each  row.  Hiss*  wt 
had  not  seen  in  our  first  audience,  perhaps 
because  they  were  not  yet  hong  up,  or  beonat 
they  had  now  carried  us  another  way.  While 
wo  were  waiting  in  this  room  till  wa  should 
be  called  in,  which  might  bo  about  half  an  hoar, 
a  priest  of  about  thirty  years  of  age,  clad  ia 
white  and  blue  silk,  with  a  bag  of  the  sum 
colour,  came  into  tho  room,  and  with  great 
affectation  of  shame  and  modesty  enquired  after 
our  names  and  ago,  which  had  been  done  bafofe 
by  most  of  the  spectators  then  present.  We  saw 
likewise  another  priest  clad  in  orange-coloured 
silk,  but  he  staid  in  tho  gallery  and  did  not 
come  into  the  room.  As  we  were  waiting,  three 
washing  basons,  in  appearance  of  silver,  were 
carried  into  the  inner  imperial  apartments.  8000 
after  the  same  basons,  and  a  black  japanned 
covered  tablo,  on  which  stood  several  dishes 
and  plates,  were  brought  out  again,  whence  wa 
concluded  that  they  had  been  at  dinner  there. 
Upon  this  we  were  forthwith  conducted  into  a 
side  gallery  next  to  the  imperial  apartments,  and 
having  staid  there  \mt  a  little  while,  one  of  the 
extraordinary  counsellors  of  state,  and  the  two 
commissioners,  came  to  introduoe  us,  and  made 
us  sit  down  near  the  grated  screen,  on  the 
very  same  place  we  had  been  at  in  our  former 
audiences.  The  two  commissioners  did  not  enter 
the  hall  of  audience.  The  emperor  sat  behind 
the  niiddlo  screen  on  a  place  which  was  somewhat 
raised  above  the  level  of  the  room.  Bongo  sat  ia 
tho  middle  against  a  paper  screen,  and  toe  three 
ordinary  and  four  extraordinary  counsellors  of 
state  took  their  usual  places.  Behind  tho  grated 
screen,  on  our  right,  we  could  discern  only  a 
priest  lurking.  The  place  where  in  oar  vat 
audience  tho  gobobasi  sat-,  was  now  leftemptv, 
but  there  were  a  few  in  the  gallery.  Five-end* 
twenty  sat  behind  us  in  one  row,  and  eighteen 
more  in  tho  same  row,  who  were  out  of  sight  of 
the  emperor,  though  waiting  for  his  commands 
The  other  side  of  the  hall  was  lined  with  tbt 
same  number  of  people,  and  in  the  ammo  order. 
After  the  audience  began,  more  came  m,  so  thai 
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the  avenues  wen  pretty  much  crowded.  We 
de  oar  obeisance  first  eocordiog  to  the  fashion 
the  Japanese,  but  were  toon  commanded  to 
m  nearer  the  screens,  and  to  do  it  after  the 
ropean  manner.  The  obeisances  made,  I  was 
arid  to  sing  a  song ;  I  chose  one,  which  I  had 
nerly  composed  for  a  lady,  for  whom  I  had  a 
oliar  esteem,  and  as  at  the  latter  end  I  extolled 
beauty  and  other  excellent  qualities,  in  a 
faVeel  style,  above  the  value  of  hundreds, 
namnris,  and  millions  of  pieces  of  money,  I  was 

ad,  by  order  of  the  emperor,  what  the  meaning 
A  was:  upon  which  1  returned  in  answer,  it 
i  nothing  but  a  sinoere  wish  of  mine,  that 
Ten  might  bestow  millions  of  portions  of 
lib,  fortune,  and  prosperity  upon  the  emperor, 
family,  and  court  We  were  then  commanded, 
we  baa  been  in  former  audiences,  to  take  off 

cloaks,  to  walk  about  the  room,  which  the 
matador  likewise  did,  then  to  show  how  upon 
anon  we  complimented,  or  took  leave  of  our 
nda,  parents,  or  a  mistress ;  how  we  scolded 
me  another,  how  we  made  up  our  differences 
.  got  friends  again.  Upon  this  a  priest  was 
unanded  to  come  in,  who  had  a  fresh  ulcer 
m  one  of  his  shins  of  no  consequence,  only 
h  a  little  trifling  inflammation  about  it;  he 
I  laid  on  a  plaister  spread  thick  upon  European 
th.  I  was  ordered  to  feel  his  pulse,  and  to 
s  my  opinion  about  his  case,  both  which  I  did 
ordingty,  and  judged  him  to  be  a  healthy 
tng  fellow,  and  his  case  such  as  was  not  like  to 

*  any  dangerous  consequences,  and  would 
Qy  heal  by  keeping  only  the  plaister  on. 
dvised  him,  however,  not  to  be  too  familiar 
h  sacki  beer,  pretending  to  guess  by  his  wound, 
it  I  did  upon  much  better  ground  by  his  red 
»  and  nose,  that  he  was  pretty  much  given  to 
airing,  which  made  the  emperor  and  whole 
at  laugh.  Then  two  of  the  emperor's  surgeons 
re  sent  for  in,  whom  Bongo  called  himself,  they 
og  in  one  of  the  inner  imperial  apartments. 
ay  appeared  forthwith  coming  down  the  screen ; 
j  were  both  shaved  and  clad  like  priests ;  one 
them  was  quite  blind  of  one  eye,  the  other 
ked  but  little  better ;  otherwise  they  seemed 
be  in  pretty  good  health.  Hearing  that  they 
re  the  emperor's  surgeons,  I  gave  them  the 
cadency,  and  let  them  feel  my  poise  first,  then 
alt  theirs,  and  judged  them  both  to  be  in  good 
ilth,  the  first  rather  of  a  cold  constitution  and 
sting  sometimes  a  dram  of  brandy  to  raise  his 
rits  and  to  quicken  the  motion  of  his  blood ; 
i  second  of  a  hotter  temper,  and  much  troubled 
h  headache,  which  I  could  very  easily  perceive 
his  countenance.  Upon  this  they  entered  into 
Ifecouree  with  me  upon  physical  matters,  and 
i  first  asked  me  whether  or  no  imposthumes 
m  dangerous,  at  what  time  and  in  what  dis- 
tpers  we  ordered  people  to  be  let  blood.  He 
ft  afleeted  to  have  some  knowledge  of  our 
ropean  plaister*,  and  mentioning  the  names  of 

ae,  which  however  he  could  not  well  pronounce, 
set  him    right  in    broken   Japanese.      This 

•  Jargon  being  half  Latin  and  half  Japanese, 
aided  so  oddly,  that  the  emperor  asked  what 
guege  it  was  the  Dutchman  spoke  in,  upon 
ioh  he  was  answered,  it  was  a  broken  Japanese. 
It  farce  being  also  over,  a  table  was  brought  in 
h.  chopsticks  of  wood  for  each  of  us,  and 


placed  just  before  the  third  mat  On  each  table 
were  brought  in  the  following  victuals,  dressed 
after  the  Japanese  manner. 

1.  Two  small  hollow  loaves  with  aesamum  seed 
thrown  upon  them. 

2.  A  piece  of  white  refined  sugar,  as  it  were 
striped. 

8.  Five  candied  kainokis,  or  kernels  of  the  kai- 
tree,  which  are  not  unlike  our  almonds. 

4.  A  square  flat  slice  of  a  cake. 

5.  Two  cakes  made  of  flour  and  honey,  shaped 
like  a  tunnel,  brown  and  thick,  but  somewhat 
tough.  They  have  on  one  side  the  impression  of 
a  sun,  or  rose,  and  on  the  other  that  of  the  Dairi 
Tsiap,  that  is,  the  Dairi's  ooat  of  arms,  being  the 
leaf  and  flower  of  a  large  tree  called  kiri.  The 
leaf  is  not  unlike  that  of  the  bardana,  and  the 
flower  comes  nearest  to  that  of  the  digitalis, 
several  being  set  to  a  stalk. 

6.  Two  square  slices  of  a  cake  made  of  bean- 
flour  and  sugar.  They  were  of  a  dark  reddish 
colour  and  brittle. 

7.  Two  other  slices  of  a  rice-flour  cake,  yellow 
and  tough. 

8.  Two  slices  of  another  cake,  which  was  quite 
of  another  substance  within  than  the  crust 
seemed  to  be. 

9.  A  large  mange,  boiled  and  filled  with  brown 
bean-sugar,  like  treacle. 

10.  Two  small  manges  of  the  common  bigness, 
dressed  after  the  same  manner. 

We  tasted  a  little  of  these  things,  and  the  chief 
interpreter  was  commanded  to  take  up  the  rest, 
for  which  purpose  boards  and  white  paper  were 
brought  in.  The  interpreter  having  taken  up  his 
load,  we  were  ordered  to  put  on  our  cloaks  again, 
to  come  nearer  the  screen,  and  to  take  our  leave 
one  after  another.  This  being  done,  two  gentle- 
men, one  of  whom  was  the  youngest  extraordinary 
counsellor  of  state,  conducted  us  out  of  the  hail 
of  audience,  to  the  end  of  the  gallery,  where  the 
gentlemen  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  rank  sat, 
eighteen  of  each  class.  They  left  us  here  with 
the  two  commissioners  and  the  governor,  who 
went  with  us  as  far  as  the  waiting-room,  where 
we  took  our  leave  of  them,  amidst  the  compli- 
ments and  loud  acclamations  of  the  courtiers,  so 
favourable  a  reception  as  we  had  met  with  from 
his  imperial  majesty  being  much  beyond  what- 
ever they  remembered  anybody  could  boast  of 
Our  interpreter  was  so  loaded  with  the  quantity 
of  victuals,  that  he  was  scarce  ablo  to  follow  us. 
We  made  no  further  stay  in  the  waiting-room, 
but  went  away  immediately,  saluting  the  imperial 
guard  as  we  went  by,  and  being  come  into  the 
third  castle,  we  there  mounted  our  horses  again. 
The  governor  Siube,  or  as  he  is  now  called 
TBusunano  Cami,  happened  just  then  to  be 
carried  by  in  his  norimon,  which  he  opened  to 
speak  a  few  words  with  the  joriki.  His  retinue 
consisted  of  eight  footmen,  walking  before  his 
norimon,  four  pages  walking  by  the  norimou'i 
sido,  a  pike-bearer,  a  white  led  horse,  and  three 
porters  carrying  bundles  on  their  backs.  We 
repaired  instantly  to  his  house,  where  he  caused 
the  shutters  of  his  room  to  be  laid  open,  and  sat 
himself  down  before  us,  with  a  young  gentleman, 
and  the  secretary  of  the  younger  commissioner. 
He  received  us  himself,  complimented  us  on  the 
good  reception   we  had   mot  with  from  the 
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emperor,  and  desired  us  to  be  merry  at  dinner, 
which  was  brought  in  after  a  dish  of  tea,  and 
consisted  of  the  following  dishes : — boiled  fish  in 
a  very  good  sauce,  oysters  boiled  and  brought  in 
the  shells,  with  vinegar,  which  it  was  intimated, 
that  he  hrd  ordered  on  purpose  to  be  provided 
for  us,  knowing  it  was  a  favourite  dish  with  the 
Dutch ;  several  email  slices  of  a  roasted  goose ; 
fried  fish,  and  boiled  eggs.  The  liquor  drunk 
between  the  dishes  was  also  extraordinarily  good. 
After  dinner  they  desired  to  see  our  hats,  swords, 
tobacco-pipes,  and  watches,  which  were  carried 
out  of  tho  room,  for  there  were  no  ladies  present 
at  this  audience,  and  consequently  no  uta,  or 
dance.  Then  two  maps  were  brought  in,  one  of 
which  was  without  the  names  of  the  countries 
and  places,  otherwise  well  enough  made,  and  in 
all  likelihood  copied  from  an  European  map. 
The  other  was  a  map  of  the  wholo  world,  of  their 
own  making,  in  an  oval  form,  and  marked  with 
tho  Japanese  Kattakanna  characters.  1  took  this 
opportunity  to  observe,  after  what  manner  they 
had  represented  tho  countries  to  tho  north  of 
Japan,  which  I  found  to  be  as  follows :  beyond 
Japan,  opposite  to  the  two  great  northern 
promontories  of  the  province  Osju,  was  the  island 
Jesogasima,  and  beyond  that  island  a  country 
twice  as  big  in  proportion  as  China,  divided  into 
several  provinces,  reaching  about  one-third  of  its 
bigness  beyond  the  arctic  circle  towards  the  pole, 
and  running  a  good  deal  farther  east  than  the 
eastern  coasts  of  Japan :  it  had  a  large  gulf  on  the 
eastern  shore  opposite  to  America,  and  was  very 
nearly  of  a  square  figure.  There  was  but  one 
passsage  between  this  country  and  the  continent 
of  America,  in  which  lay  a  small  island,  and 
beyond  that,  further  north,  another  long  island, 
nearly  reaching  with  its  two  extremities  tho  two 
continents ;  to  wit,  that  of  Jeso  to  the  west,  and 
that  of  America  to  the  oast,  and  after  this  manner, 
shutting  as  it  were  the  passage  to  the  north. 
Much  after  the  same  manner  all  tho  unknown 
countries  about  the  antarctic  pole  were  represented 
as  islands.  From  Tsusimano  Caini'a  we  went  to 
Gonsejmon  Sino  Canii,  where  we  wcro  likewise 
civrHy  treated  in  presenco  of  several  strangers 
who,  though  unknown  to  us,  yet  affected  a  great 
familiarity.  Among  the  rest  wcro  Siube's  and 
Gensejmons  brothers,  one  of  whom  had  a  son 
with  sore  legs,  and  the  other  a  brother  with 
pimples  in  his  face,  for  both  which  distempers 
they  asked  my  advice.  Tho  ladies  were  crowded 
up  behind  screens  in  a  light  room,  for  whose 
diversion  we  sung  and  danced.  At  Tonnemon's, 
wfiom  wo  visited  last,  everything  was  done  as  the 
preceding  year,  with  the  utmost  splendour  and 
magnificence;  so  that  wo  did  not  in  the  least 
scruple,  in  return  for  bo  much  civility,  to  entertain 
the  company  with  singing  and  dancing  to  the 
best  of  our  abilities.  Thus  at  last  we  got  home  a 
little  after  sun-set,  as  glad  of  having  got  over  that 
day  b  work,  as  we  were  pleased  with  the  favour* 
able  reception  we  had  met  with  everywhere. 

This  afternoon,  beforo  we  got  home,  several  of 
tho  ordinary  counsellors  of  state  and  one  of  the 
governors  sent  their  gowns,  some  of  which  were 
left  with  our  joriki,  but  others  would  stay  till  our 
return,  to  deliver  them  to  our  ambassador  in 
person.  Several  also  brought  a  present  for  our 
chief  interpreter  and  the  landlord  s  son,  by  whom 


they  were  introduced  to  us.    The  reception  of 
these  gowns,  when  made  by  our  ambassador  it 
person,  is  done  with  the  following  ceremonies: 
Some  kulis  march  before,  carrying  the  gowns  fa 
boxes,  one  carries  the  board  or  table  on  which 
the  gowns  are  to  be  laid,  with  a  letter  of  fottmt, 
as  they  call  it,  being  some  flat  strings  twisted 
together  at  one  end,  and  wound  up  in  a  paper, 
which  is  tied  about  with  an  unequal  number  of 
pairs  of  Bilk  or  paper  strings,  as  for  rrutanrt, 
three,  five,  seven,  eleven,  Ac,,  of  difierent  eoloozt, 
sometimes  gilt  or  silver  coloured.     Then  the 
person   who  is  to   present   the    gowns,   bang 
commonly  the  gentleman's  steward  that  sends 
them,   is   by  our  joriki   introduced    into  the 
ambassador's  apartment,  in  presence  of  his  own 
retinue,    our   landlords   and   interpreters,  and 
seating  himself  over  against  the  ambassador,  it t 
proper  distance,  makes  the  following  compliment: 
"  N.  N.,  my  master,  sends  me  to  congratulate  tod 
on  your  having  had  your  audience,  and  roar 
audience  of  leave,  and  good  weather,  which  if 
medithe  (good  luck) :   your  presents  were  tot 
acceptable  to  him,  and  he  desires  you  would 
accept  in  return  of  these  few  gowns."    At  the 
same  time  he  delivers  to  the  interpreter,  who 
gives  it  to  the  ambassador,  a  large  sheet  of  paper, 
on  which  is  written,  in  large  characters,  the  number 
of  gowns  sent,  and  sometimes  also  what  colours 
they  are  of.    The  captain,  in  token  of  respect, 
holds  the  sheet  of   paper  over  his  head,  the 
persons  then  present  in  the  room  all  in  a  profound 
silence,  some  sitting,  some  kneeling;  and  so  return* 
him  with    a  bow   the   following   compliment: 
"  I  give  N.  N.,  your  master,  my  most  humble 
thanks  for  his  assistance  in  procuring  us  a  quick 
and  favourable  audience,  and  intreat  him  farther 
to  continue  his  favours  to  the  Dutch :  I  thank 
him  also  for  his  valuable  present,  and  will  not 
fail  to  acquaint  my  masters  of  Batavia  therewith." 
The  mutual  compliments  being  over,  tobacco, 
and  the  whole  set  of  instruments  for  smoking, 
and  a  dish  of  ten,  are  brought  in ;   after  that 
distilled  liquors,  with  a  table,  on  which  are  laia 
five  silver  platen,  with  sweetmeats.     This  table 
is  placed  before  the  person  that  brought  the 
present,  and  he  is  civilly  desired  to  taste  of  the 
Dutch  liquors  distilled  at  Batavia,  and  to  regard 
not  the  meanness  of  tho  things  offered  him,  bat 
the  sincerity  and  goodwill  with  which  they  were 
offered.    Then  a  small  dram-glass  is  filled  with 
tent  wine,  which  tho  Japanese  call  sinti,  which, 
according  to  the  fashion  of  the  Japanese,  he  takei 
with  both  hands,  holds  it  up  to  his  mouth,  and, 
with  seeming  eagerness,  drinks  it  out  to  the  lis* 
drop  at  two  or  three  gulps,  then  holding  the 
glass  over    the    tobacco,    or   the   empty  epeoe 
between  tho  mats,  to  let  it  drop  out  clean,  and  | 
wiping  tho  bottom  on  the  outside  with  his  thumb 
or  a  bit  of  paper,  he  returns  it  to  the  ambassador, 
who  pledges  him  in  the  same  liquor,  and  after 
the  same  manner.    He  pledgee  the  ambassador 
again,  and  with  the  same  ceremonies  returns  it  to 
tho  joriki,  who  drinks  to  another,  and  so  it  goes  ; 
round.    After  this  manner  several  sorts  of  liquors 
are  drunk  about,  till  every  one   has   tasted  of 
them,    and    commended    them   as    miseraatie* 
Last  of  nil  the  gloss  is  returned  again  to  the 
ambassador,  who  drinks  only  a  little,  and  then 
!  orders  the  liquors  to  be  carried  away.     The 
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1  in  the  meantime  puts  up  the  sweetmeats 
er  parcel,  ties  it  about  with  silk  strings,  and 
to  one  of  his  servants.  Then  the  gentleman 
is  leave,  thanking  for  the  civility  showed 
d  particularly  for  the  excellent  xniseraatie 
The  ambassador  once  more  desires  him 
•e  his  master  of  his  sincere  respects,  and 
ed  thanks  for  his  favour  and  assistance, 
iki  also  makes  a  compliment  for  himself 
y  the  same  effect.  Then  the  gentleman  is 
;ed  out  of  the  room,  where,  with  mutual 
nents  and  bowing,  he  takes  his  leave  a 
time. 

le  25th  of  April,  we  had  ten  fine  gowns 
by  Bengo,  five  as  good  as  any  wove  with 
by  the  young  Prince  of  Firando,  who 
>ly  made  one  of  the  lords  of  the  Temple, 
corn  of  him  who  is  now  lord  chief  justice 
so,  and  a  couple  of  sorry  ones  by  the 
governor  of  Jedo,  who  has  the  inspection 
criminal  affairs  and  executions  in  this 


capital.  The  other  governor  had  sent  us  the 
same  number,  and  full  as  bad  the  day  before. 
The  number  of  gowns  we  received  was  thirty 
from  the  emperor,  ten  from  Bengo,  and  as  many 
from  each  of  the  four  ordinary  counsellors  of 
state,  six  from  each  of  the  four  extraordinary 
counsellors  of  state,  five  from  each  of  the  three 
lords  of  the  temples,  two  from  each  of  the  two 
governors  of  Jedo, — in  all  123 ;  thirty  of  which 
being  those  given  by  the  emperor,  belong  to  the 
company,  and  all  the  rest  to  the  ambassador. 
All  this  business  was  over  by  two  in  the 
afternoon. 

On  the  26th  of  April,  we  were  busy  with 
packing  up  our  baggage,  hiring  a  sufficient 
number  of  kulis  or  porters,  and  fifteen  horses 
for  our  journey,  tins  morning  we  felt  an 
earthquake;  the  shocks  were  violent  but  slow, 
that  one  might  tell  forty  between  each;  after 
midnight  it  returned  with  more  violence. 


THE  END. 
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EDITOR'S  NOTICE. 


Limi  Is  required  to  be  Mid  in  ushering  in  the  present  work  to  a  British  Public.  The  author  is  a  young 
American  Barrister,  who,  previous  to  sitting  down  for  the  rest  of  his  life  to  the  monotonous  round  of  bis 
profession,  determined  to  view  the  old  countries,  and  by  their  personal  examination,  become  better  able  to 
appreciate  therein©  if  the  new.  The  manner  in  which  he  hantreaasd.  his  subjestlstt*4ain«d  in  the  Author^ 
own  Preface.  In  perusing  uWbaosMt  shouldtevberne  in  mind  mmltfts  a*t  wrh*an<m  afe»  usual  style  of 
travels  in  the  East.  Little  attempt  has  been  made  at  elaborate  description,  and  little  additional  knowledge  is 
added  to  the  common  stock,  if  we  except  the  account  of  the  route  from  Edom  to  Hebron,  which  Mr.  Stephens 
was  the  first  among  modern  Christian  travellers  to  traYvrse.  This  route  has  subsequently  been  in  part 
retraced  by  Professor  Robinson,  of  New  York,  who  has  published  a  most  interesting  account  of  his  travels  in 
the  American  Biblical  Repository.  Mr.  Stephens's  narrative  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  personal  adventures  of  an 
intelligent,  enterprising,  energetic,  ardent,  go-ahead  American.  They  are  told  in  a  lively  stirring  manner, 
and  carry  the  reader  along  with  much  Interest.  If  here  and  there  we  find  a  few  words  of  national  eulogy,  we 
must  seeolssot  Out  a  little  nstfoasl  vanity*  Isnot  only  allowable,  but  pmisewortlry,  *hes»  it  deseawt  amount 
to  *™— Hwg  and  vain-glory.  This  fault,  which  has  been  too  often  the  bane  of  American  writers,  has  been, 
carefully  and  with  good  taste,  avoided  by  Mr.  Stephens ;  but  we  should  recollect  that  ho  U  an  American,  and 
has  good  reason  to  be  proud  at  the  stripes  and  i 


AUTHOR'S    PREFACE. 


In  the  present  state  af  theworUL,  It  brainiest  ptesuwptuoen  to  pat  forth*  book  of  travels.    TJnivensl 
peace  and  extended  commercial  relations,  the  introduction  of  steam-boats,  and  increased  facilities  of  travelling 
generally,  anv»  brought  comparatively  olssc  together  the  most  distant  partsof  the  world;  and,  except  within 
the  walls  of  China,  there  are  few  countries  which  have  not  been  visited  and  written  upon  by  European 
travellers.  The  author's  route,  however,  is  comparatively  new  to  the  most  of  his  countrymen ;  part  of  It- 
through  the  land  of  Edom— is,  even  at  this  day,  entirely  new.    The  author  has  compiled  these  pages  from 
brief  notes  and  recollections,  and  has  probably  fallen  into  errors  in  facts  and  impressions,  which  hit 
occupations  since  his  return  have  prevented  his  inquiring  into  and  correcting.    He  has  presented  things  si 
they  struck  his  mind,  without  perplexing  himself  with  any  deep  speculations  upon  the  rise  and  fall  of 
empires ;  nor  has  he  gone  much  into  detail  in  regard  to  ruins.    His  object  has  been,  principally,  as  the  titia 
of  the  book  imports,  to  give  a  narrative  of  the  every -day  incidents  that  occur  to  a  traveller  in  the  East,  sad 
to  present  to  his  countrymen,  in  the  midst  of  the  hurry,  and  bustle,  and  life,  and  energy,  and  dafly-develophig 
strength  and  resources  of  the  New,  a  picture  of  the  widely  different  scenes  that  are  now  pawing  fit  the  faded 
and  worn-out  kingdoms  of  the  Old  World. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

tatiadria.— Pompey's  Pillar.— The  Catacombs.— The 
r*1ek  Vase.— The  Pacha's  Canal.— Boats  of  the  Nile 


)w  the  afternoon  of  the December,  1835, 

*  a  passage  of  five  days  from  Malta,  I  was 
thed  up  in  the  rigging  of  an  English  schooner, 
glass  in  hand,  and  earnestly  looking  for  the 
*nd  of  Egypt"  The  captain  had  never  been 
re  before  ;  but  we  had  been  running  several 
Us  along  the  low  coast  of  Barbary,  and  the 
«t  and  compass  told  us  that  we  could  not  be  far 
m  the  fallen  city  of  Alexander.  Night  came  on, 
»ever,  without  our  seeing  it.  The  ancient 
*ros,  the  Lantern  of  Ptolemy,  the  eighth  wonder 
fte  world,  no  longer  throws  its  light  far  over 
>  bosom  of  the  sea  to  guide  the  weary  mariner, 
ftning  came,  and  we  found  ourselves  directly 
poeite  the  city,  the  shipping  in  the  outward  har- 
or,  and  the  fleet  of  the  pacha  riding  at  anchor 
fer  the  walls  of  the  seraglio,  carrying  me  back 

imagination  to  the  days  of  the  Macedonian 
Kjueror  of  Cleopatra  and  the  Ptolemies.     Slowly 

worked  our  way  up  the  difficult  and  dangerous 
unel,  unaided  by  a  pilot,  for  none  appeared  to 
(6  us  in  charge.  It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  note, 
it  one  of  the  monuments  of  Egypt's  proudest 
fS  the  celebrated  Pompey's  Pillar,  is  even  now, 

*  a  lapse  of  more  than  two  thousand  years,  one 
the  landmarks  which  guide  the  sailor  to  her 
fen  capital.  Just  as  we  had  passed  the  last  reef 
<*>  came  out  to  meet  us,  their  swarthy  faces, 
*r  turbans,  their  large  dresses  streaming  in  the 
•d,  and  their  little  boat  with  its  huge  latteen 
\  giving  a  strange  wildness  to  their  appearance, 
-effect  of  which  was  not  a  little  heightened  by 
*r  noise  and  confusion  in  attempting  to  come 
IQgside.  Failing  in  their  first  endeavour,  our 
Ptain  gave  them  no  assistance,  and  when  they 
toe  upon  us  again  he  refused  to  admit  them  on 
**!  The  last  arrival  at  Malta  had  brought 
tfcvoorable  accounts  of  the  plague,  and  he  was 
billing  to  run  any  risk  until  he  should  have  an 
fatanity  of  advising  with  his  consignee.  My 
'T*nt  was  the  only  person  on  board  who  could 
*it  Arabic  ;  and  telling  the  wild,  fly-away  look- 
'  Arabs  to  fasten  o\i  astern,  we  towed  our  pilots 
*&d  at  about  eight  o'clock  came  to  anchor  m  the 


harbour.  In  half  an  hour  I  was  ashore,  and  the 
moment  I  touched  it,  just  as  I  had  found  at  Con- 
stantinople, all  the  illusion  of  the  distant  view  was 
gone. 

Indeed,  it  would  be  difficult  for  any  man  who 
lives  at  all  among  the  things  of  this  world,  to 
dream  of  the  departed  glory  of  Egypt  when  first 
entering  the  fallen  city  of  Alexander  ;  the  present 
and  the  things  of  the  present  are  uppermost ;  and 
between  ambling  donkeys,  loaded  camels,  dirty, 
half-naked,  sore-eyed  Arabs,  swarms  of  flies,  yelp- 
ing dogs,  and  apprehensions  of  the  plague,  one 
thinks  more  of  his  own  movements  than  of  the 
pyramids.  I  groped  my  way  through  a  long  range 
of  bazaars  to  the  Frank  quarter,  and  here,  totally 
forgetting  what  I  had  come  for,  and  that  there 
were  such  things  as  obelisks,  pyramids,  and  ruined 
temples,  the  genius  of  my  native  land  broke  out, 
and,  with  an  eye  that  had  had  some  experience 
in  such  matters  at  home,  I  contemplated  the 
"  improvements ; "  a  whole  street  of  shops,  kept  by 
Europeans  and  filled  with  European  goods,  ranges 
of  fine  buildings,  fine  country  houses  and  gardens 
growing  upon  barren  sands,  showed  that  strangers 
from  a  once  barbarous  land  were  repaying  the  debt 
which  the  world  owes  to  the  mother  of  arts,  and 
raising  her  from  the  ruin  into  which  she  had  been 
plunged  by  years  tof  misrule  and  anarchy. 

My  first  visit  was  to  Mr.  Gliddon,  the  American 
consul,  whose  reception  of  me  was  such  that  I  felt 
already  as  one  not  alone  in  a  strange  land.  While 
with  him,  an  English  gentleman  came  in — a  mer- 
chant in  Alexandria — who  was  going  that  night  to 
Cairo.  Mr.  Gliddon  introduced  us  ;  and,  telling 
him  that  I  too  was  bound  for  Cairo,  Mr.  T.  imme- 
diately proposed  that  I  should  accompany  him, 
saying  he  had  a  boat  and  everything  ready,  and 
that  I  might  save  myself  the  trouble  of  making  any 
preparations,  and  would  have  nothing  to  do  but 
come  on  board  with  my  luggage  at  sun-down. 
Though  rather  a  short  notice,  I  did  not  hesitate  to 
accept  his  offer.  Besides  the  relief  from  trouble  in 
fitting  out,  the  plague  was  in  every  one's  mouthy 
and  f  was  not  sorry  to  have  so  early  an  opportunity 
of  escaping  from  a  city  where,  above  all  others, 
"  pestilence  walketh  in  darkness,  and  destruction 
wasteth  at  noon-day." 

Having  but  a  short  time  before  me,  I  immedi- 
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ately  mounted  a  donkey — an  Egyptian  donkey — 
being  an  animal  entirely  unknown  to  us,  or  even 
in  Europe,  and,  accompanied  by  my  servant, 
with  a  sore-eyed  Arab  boy  to  drive  us.  I  started 
off  upon  a  full  gallop  to  matt1  a  hasty  survey  of  the 
ruins  of  Alexandria.  The  Frank  quarter  in  the 
extreme  part  of  the  city,  and  a  very  short  ride 
brought  us  into  another  world.  It  wob  not  until 
now,  riding  in  the  suburbs  u{>on  burning  Bands  and 
under  a  burning  sun,  that  I  felt  myself  really  in  the 
land  of  Egypt.  It  was  not  in  fact  till  standing  at  the 
base  of  Pommy's  Pillar,  that  I  felt  myself  among 
the  ruins  of  one  of  the  greatest  cities  of  the  world. 
Reaching  it  through  long  rows  of  Arab  huts,  where 
poverty,  and  misevy,  and  famine,  and  nakedness- 
stared  me  in  the  lace,  one  glance  at  its  majestic 
height  told  me  that  this  was  indeed  the  work  of 
other  men  and  other  times.  Standing  on  a  gentle 
elevation,  it  rises  a  single  shaft  of  ninety  feet,  and 
ten  feet  in  diameter,  surmounted  by  a  Corinthian 
capital  ten  feet  high,  and,  independent  of  its  own 
monumental  beauty,  it  is  an  interesting  object  as 
marking  the  centre  of  the  ancient  city.  It  stands 
far  outside  the  present  walls,  and  from  its  l>asc  you 
may  look  over  a  barren  wasto  of  sand,  running 
from  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Lake 
Marcotis,  the  boundaries  of  Alexandria  as  it  was 
of  old. 

All  this  intermediate  space  of  sandy  hills,  alter- 
nating with  hollows,  was  once  covered  with  nouses, 
palaces,  and  perhaps  with  monuments,  equal  in 
beauty  to  that  at  whose  base  I  stood.  Riding  over 
that  waste,  the  stranger  sees  broken  columns, 
crumbling  walls,  and  fragments  of  granite  and 
marble,  thrusting  themselves  above  their  sandy 
graves,  as  if  struggling  for  resurrection  ;  on  one 
side  he  beholds  a  yawning  chasm  in  which  forty  or 
fifty  naked  Aralis  are  toiling  to  disentomb  a  column 
long  buried  in  the  sand  ;  on  another  an  exca- 
vated house,  with  all  its  walls  and  apartments 
almost  as  entire  as  when  the  ancient  Egyptian 
left  it.  He  is  riding  over  a  mighty  sepulchre,  the 
sepulchre  of  a  ruined  city,  and  at  every  step  some 
tell-tale  monument  is  staring  at  him  from  the 
grave. 

Riding  slowly  among  the  ruins,  I  passed  the 
celebrated  wells  built  in  the  time  of  Alexander,  at 
the  very  foundation  of  the  city,  at  which  genera- 
tion after  generation  have  continued  to  slake  their 
thirst,  and  ended  my  ride  at  Cleopatra's  Needle,  a 
beautiful  obelisk  sixty  feet  high,  full  of  mysterious 
hieroglyphics  that  mock  the  learning  of  the  wise 
of  our  day.  Time  has  dealt  lightly  with  it  ;  on 
one  side  the  characters  stand  bold  and  clear  as 
when  it  came  from  the  hands  of  the  sculptor,  al- 
though, on  tile  other,  the  dread  scirocco,  blowing 
upon  it  from  the  desert  more  than  two  thousand 
years,  has  effaced  the  sculptor's  marks,  and  worn 
away  the  almost  impenetrable  granite.  By  its 
side,  half  buried  in  the  sand,  lies  a  fallen  brother, 
of  the  same  size  and  about  the  same  age,  said  to 
have  liecn  taken  down  by  the  English  many  years 
ago,  for  the  purpose  of  being  carried  to  England  ; 
but  tho  pacha  prevented  it,  and  since  that  time  it 
has  lain  in  fallen  majesty,  stretching  across  a  deep 
chasm  formed  by  excavations  around  it 

At  six  o'clock  I  was  riding  with  my  new  friend, 
■purring  my  donkey  to  its  utmost  to  get  out  of  the 
citv  before  the  gate  should  close  ;  and  my  reader 
will  acquit  me  of  all  intention  of  writing  a  book, 


when  I  tell  him  that  a  little  after  dark  of  the  sum 
day  on  which  I  arrived  at  Alexandria,  I  was  on 
my  way  to  Cairo.  Accident,  however,  very  on- 
expectedly  brought  me  again  to  Alexandria  ;  and 
on  my  second  visit,  while  waiting  for  an  opportu- 
nity to  return  to  Europe,  I  several  times  wwit 
over  the  same  ground,  more  at  my  leisure,  aod 
visited  the  other  objects  of  interest  which  my 
haste  had  before  prevented  me  from  seeing. 

Among  these  were  the  Catacombs,  situated  about 
two  miles  from  the  city,  on  the  edge  of  the  Libyan 
Desert,  and  near  the  shore  of  the  sea.   These  great 
repositories  of  the  dead  are  so  little  known,  that 
we  had  some  difficulty  in  finding  them,  although 
we  inquired  of  everybody  wtnom  wo  met.    Seeing 
an  Arab  brushing  some  horses  near  an  opening  in 
the  side  of  the  rock,  we  went  to  him  to  inquire, and 
fotmd  we  were  at  the  door  of  the  Catacombs.  The 
real  entrance  is  now  unknown,  but  was  probablr 
from  above.    The  present  is  a  rudo  forced  breach, 
and  the  first  chamber  into  which  we  entered,  a 
chamber  built  with  pious  regard  to  the  repose  of 
the  dead,  we  found  occupied  as  a  stable  for  the 
horses  of  one  of  the  pacha's  regiments.    My  don- 
key-hoy had  taken  the  precaution  to  bring  with  bin 
candles,  and  a  line  to  tic  at  the  entrance,  after  the 
manner  of  Fair  Rosamond's  clew,  to  save  us  from 
being  lost  in  the  labyrinth  of  passages ;  but  the  latter 
,  was  unnecessary,  as  the  Arabs  employed  about  the 
I  horses  had  explored  them  so  thoroughly  for  per 
I  poses  of  plunder,  that  they  were  sufficiently  awe 
i  guide*.     Taking  two  of  them  into  pay,  we  followed 
j  with  our  lighted  torches  through  two  ehambeft, 
:  which,  to  mc,  who  had  then  seen  the  tombs  in 
1  Thebes,  Petra,  and  Jerusalem,  contained  nothing 
I  remarkable,  and  came  to  what  has  been  called  the 
state  chamber,  a  circular  room  about  thirty  feet  ■ 
!  diameter,  with  three  recesses,  one  at  each  aide  of 
i  the  door  and  one  opposite,  a  vaulted  roof,  and  alto- 
|  gether  admirably  tine  in  its  proportions.    In  each 
of  the  recesses  were  niches  for  the  bodies  of  the 
dead,  and  in  one  of  them  sculls  and  moulders*; 
bones  were  still  lying  on  the  ground.    Following 
my  guides,  I  passed  through  several  chambera  ban 
tilled  with  sand  ;  but  having  by  this  time  lost  mod* 
of  my  ardour  for  wandering,  among  tombs,  and 
finding  the  pursuit  unprofitable  and  unsatisfactory 
1  returned  to  tho  state  chamber  and  left  the  Gala* 
combs. 

They  are  supposed  to  extend  many  miles  under 
the  surface,  but  how  far  will  probably  never  he 
known.  The  excavations  that  have  as  yet  been 
made  are  very  trifling  ;  and  unless  the  enitgfatenei 
paclia  should  need  the  state  chamber  forhisborie*i 
the  sands  of  the  desert  may  again  creep  upon  them 
and  shut  them  for  ever  from  our  eyes. 

Near  the  door  of  the  entrance,  directly  en  the 
(nlge  of  the  shore,  are  chambers  cut  in  the  roeta> 
which  open  to  the  sea,  called  by  the  imposing  name 
of  Cleopatra's  Baths.  It  is  rather  an  exposed  ths- 
ation,  and,  besides  the  view  from  the  sea,  there  ate 
several  places  where  "  peeping  Tom"  might  have 
hidden  himself  quite  conveniently.  It  atarade 
place,  too  ;  and  when  I  was  there,  the  luxuiioe* 
queen  could  hardly  have  got  to  her  chambers  with- 
out at  least  wetting  her  royal  feet ;  in  met,  not  to 
be  imposed  upon  by  names,  a  ladV  of  the  uteafft 
day  can  have  a  more  desirable  bath  for  an  Sag)*0 
shilling,  than  ever  the  Queen  of  the  East  had  in 
her  life. 
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The  present  city  of  Alexandria,  even  after  the 
dreadful  ravages  made  ay  the  plague  last  year,  is 
still  supposed  to  contain  more  than  50,000  inhabi- 
tants, and  is  decidedly  growing.  It  stands  outside 
the  delta  in  the  Libyan  Desert,  and,  as  Volney  re- 
marks, a  It  is  only  by  the  canal  which  conducts  the 
waters  of  the  Nile  into  the  reservoirs  in  the  time  of 
inundation,  that  Alexandria  can  be  considered  as 
connected  with  Egypt."  Founded  by  the  great 
Alexander,tosecurehisconque8tsinthe  East,  being 
the  only  safe  harbour  along  the  coast  of  Syria  or 
Africa,  and  possessing  peculiar  commercial  advan- 
tages, it  soon  grew  into  a  giant  city.  Fifteen  miles 
mcircuniferenw,  containing  a  population  of  300,000 
citizen*  and  as  many  slaves,  one  magnificent  street 
2000  feet  broad  ran  the  whole  length  of  the  city,  from 
the  Gate  of  the  Sea  to  the  Canopie  Gate,  command- 
ing a  view,  at  each  end,  of  the  shipping,  either  in 
the  Mediterranean  or  in  the  Mareotic  Lake,  and 
another  of  equal  length  intersected  it  at  right  angles ; 

spacious  circus  without  the  Canopie  Gate,  for 
and  on  the  east  a  splendid  gym- 
,  more  than  six  hundred  feet  in  length,  with 
baths,  and  all  that  could  make  it  a 
desirable  residence  for  a  luxurious  people.  When 
it  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Saracens,  according  to 
the  report  of  the  Saracen  general  to  the  Calif  Omar, 
"It  was  impossible  to  enumerate  the  variety  of 
its  riches  and  beauty  ;"  and  it  is  said  to  a  have  con- 
tained four  thousand  palaces,  four  thousand  baths, 
four  hundred  theatres  or  public  edifices,  twelve 
thousand  shops,  and  forty  thousand  tributary  Jews." 
From  that  time,  like  every  thing  else  which  mils 
ssto  the  hands  of  the  Mussulman,  it  has  been  going 
fte  nun,  and  the  discovery  of  the  passage  to  India 
by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  gave  the  death-blow 
Is  its  commercial  greatness.  At  present  it  stands 
aphenomenon  in  the  history  of  a  Turkish  dominion. 
It  appears  once  more  to  be  raising  its  head  from 
Iks  dust,  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  this  rise 
is  the  legitimate  and  permanent  effect  of  a  wise 
tad  politic  government,  combined  with  natural 
kdVantages,  or  whether  the  pacha  is  not  forcing  it 
to  an  unnatural  elevation,  at  the  expense,  if  not 
upon  the  ruins  of  the  rest  of  Egypt.  It  is  almost 
wasnmphioim,  on  the  threshold  of  my  entrance  into 
Egypt  to  speculate  upon  the  future  condition 
■  nil  interesting  country ;  but  it  is  clear  that  the 
pacha  is  determined  to  build  up  the  city  of  Alex- 
andria if  he  can  :  his  fleet  is  here,  his  army,  his 
snsnal,  and  his  forts  are  here,  and  he  has  forced 
tad  centred  here  a  commerce  that  was  before 
divided  between  several  places.  Bosetta  has  lost 
sure  than  two  thirds  of  its  population,  Damietta 
has  become  a  mere  nothing,  and  even  Cairo  the 
Qrand  has  become  tributary  to  what  is  called  the 
^generated  city. 

Alexandria  has  also  been  the  scene  of  interesting 
rsonts  in  modern  days.  Here  the  long-cher- 
ished animosity  of  France  and  England  sought  a 
ssw  battle-field,  as  if  conscious  that  the  soil  of 
Barojpe  had  too  often  been  moistened  with  human 
blood.  Twice  I  visited  the  spot  where  the  gallant 
isorsrombic  fell,  about  two  miles  outside  the 
Bosetta  Gate ;  the  country  was  covered  with  a 
beantifcl  verdure,  and  the  Arab  was  turning  up  the 
pound  with  his  plough  ;  herds  of  buffalo  were 
■netljr  grating  near,  and  a  caravan  of  camels  was 
■swly  winding  its  way  along  the  borders  of  a 
-  Blake  whichemptieB  into  the  Lake  Mareotas. 


Farther  on  and  near  the  sea  is  a  large  square 
enclosure  by  some  called  the  ruins  of  the  palace 
of  Cleopatra,  by  others  the  camp  of  Cesar.  This 
was  the  French  position,  and  round  it  the  battle 
was  fought.  All  is  quiet  there  now,  though  still 
the  curious  traveller  may  pick  up  from  tune  to 
time  balls,  fragments  of  shells,  or  other  instruments 
of  death,  which  tell  him  that  war,  murderous  and 
destructive  war,  has  been  there. 

My  last  ride  was  to  Pompey's  Pillar.  Chateau- 
briand requested  a  friend  to  write  his  name  upon 
the  great  pyramid,  not  being  able  to  go  to  it  him- 
self, and  considering  this  one  of  the  duties  of  a 
pious  pilgrim ;  but  I  imagine  that  sentimental  tra- 
veller did  not  mean  it  in  the  sense  in  which  "Hero" 
and  "  Beatrice,"  and  the  less  romantic  name  of 
"  Susannah  Wilson,"  are  printed  in  great  black 
letters,  six  inches  long,  about  half  way  up  the 
shaft. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  immense  treasures 
are  still  buried  under  the  ruins  of  Alexandria;  but 
whether  they  will  ever  be  discovered  will  depend 
upon  the  pacha's  necessities,  as  he  may  need  the 
ruins  of  ancient  temples  for  building  forts  or 
bridges.  New  discoveries  are  constantly  made, 
and  between  my  first  and  second  visit  a  beautiful 
vase  had  been  discovered,  pronounced  to  be  the 
original  of  the  celebrated  Warwick  vase  found  at 
Adrian's  villa,  near  Tivoli.  It  was  then  in  the 
hands  of  the  French  consul,  who  told  me  he  would 
not  take  its  weight  in  gold  for  it.  I  have  since 
seen  the  vase  at  Warwick  castle ;  and  ,if  the  one 
found  at  Alexandria  is  not  the  original,  it  is  cer- 
tainly remarkable  that  two  sculptors,  one  in  Egypt 
and  the  other  in  Italy,  conceived  and  fashioned 
two  separate  works  of  art  so  exactly  resembling 
each  other. 

But  to  return  to  the  moment  of  my  first  leaving 
Alexandria.  At  dark  I  was  on  board  a  boat  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Mahmoudie,  the  canal  which  con- 
nects Alexandria  with  the  Nile;  my  companion 
had  made  all  necessary  provision  for  the  voyage, 
and  I  had  notliing  to  do  but  select  a  place  and 
spread  my  mattress  and  coverlet.  In  a  few  min- 
utes we  had  commenced  our  journey  on  the  canal, 
our  boat  towed  by  our  Arab  boatmen,  each  with 
a  rope  across  his  breast.  I  have  heard  this  canal 
spoken  of  as  one  of  the  greatest  works  of  modern 
days,  and  I  have  seen  it  referred  to  as  such  in  the 
books  of  modern  travellers  :  and  some  even,  as  if 
determined  to  keep  themselves  under  a  delusion 
in  regard  to  everything  in  Egypt,  speak  of  it  as 
they  do  of  the  pyramids,  and  obelisks,  and  mighty 
temples  of  the  Upper  Nile.  The  truth  is,  it  is 
sixty  miles  in  length,  ninety  feet  in  breadth,  and 
eighteen  in  depth,  through  a  perfectly  level  country, 
not  requiring  a  single  lock.  In  regard  to  the  time 
in  which  it  was  made  it  certainly  is  an  extraordi- 
nary work,  and  it  could  only  have  been  done  in 
that  time,  in  such  a  country  as  Egypt,  where  the 
government  is  an  absolute  despotism,  and  the  will 
of  one  man  is  the  supreme  law.  Every  village  was 
ordered  to  furnish  a  certain  quota  ;  1 50,000  work- 
men were  employed  at  once,  and  in  a  year  from 
its  commencement  the  whole  excavation  was;  made. 
As  a  great  step  in  the  march  of  public  improve- 
ment it  certainly  does  honour  to  the  pacha,  though, 
in  passing  along  its  banks,  our  admiration  of  a 
barbarian  struggling  into  civilisation  is  cheeked  by 
,  his  wanton  disregard  of  human  life, 
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and  tho  melancholy  fact  that  it  proved  the  grave 
of  more  than  thirty  thousand  of  his  subjects. 

We  started  in  company  with  Mr.  Waghorn, 
formerly  in  the  East  India  Company's  service,  now 
engaged  in  forwarding  the  mails  from  England  to 
India  by  the  Red  Sea.  He  was  one  of  the  first 
projectors  of  that  route,  is  a  man  of  indefatigable 
activity  and  energy,  and  was  the  first  courier  sent 
from  England  with  despatches  over-land.  He 
travelled  post  to  Trieste,  took  a  Spanish  vessel  to 
Alexandria,  and  thence  by  dromedary  to  Cairo 
and  Suez,  where,  not  finding  the  vessel  which 
had  been  ordered  to  meet  him,  and  having  with  him 
a  compass,  his  constant  travelling  companion,  he 
hired  an  open  Arab  boat,  and,  to  the  astonishment 
of  his  Arab  crew,  struck  out  into  the  middle  of  the 
Red  Sea.  At  night  they  wanted,  as  usual,  to  anchor 
near  the  shore ;  but  he  sat  with  the  helm  in  one 
hand  and  a  cocked  pistol  in  the  other,  threatening 
to  shoot  the  first  man  that  disobeyed  his  orders. 
On  entering  the  harbour  of  Mocha  he  found  an 
English  government  vessel  on  its  way  to  meet  him, 
and  in  the  then  uncommonly  short  time  of  fifty- 
five  days  delivered  his  despatches  in  Bombay. 

At  about  eight  o'clock  next  morning  we  were 
standing  on  the  bunks  of  the  Nile,  the  eternal  river, 
the  river  of  Egypt,  recalling  the  days  of  Pharaoh 
and  Moses ;  from  the  earliest  periods  of  recorded 
time  watering  and  fertilizing  a  narrow  strip  of 
land  in  the  middle  of  a  sandy  desert,  rolling  its 
solitary  way  more  than  a  thousand  miles  without 
receiving  a  single  tributary  stream  ;  the  river 
which  the  Egyptians  worshipped  and  the  Arabs 
loved,  and  which,  as  the  Mussulmans  say,  if 
Mohammed  had  tasted, "  he  would  liave  prayed 
Heaven  for  terrestrial  immortality,  that  he  might 
continue  to  enjoy  it  for  ever." 

1  cannot,  however,  join  in  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
Mussulmans,  for  I  liavi?  before  ine  at  this  moment 
a  vivid  picture  of  myself  and  servant  at  Cairo, 
perched  upon  opposite  divans  covered  with  tawdry 
finery,  in  a  huge  barn  of  a  room,  with  a  ceiling 
thirty  feet  high,  like  two  knights  of  the  rueful 
countenance,  comparing  notes  mid  bodily  symp- 
toms, and  condoling  with  each  other  upon  the  cor- 
poreal miseries  brought  uj>on  us  by  partaking  too 
freely  of  the  water  of  the  Nile. 

The  appearance  of  the  river  at  the  mouth  of  the 
canal  is  worthy  of  its  historic  fame.  I  found  it 
more  than  a  mile  wide,  the  current  at  that  season 
full  and  strong ;  the  banks  on  each  side  clothed 
with  a  beautiful  verdure  and  groves  of  palm-trees 
(the  most  striking  feature  in  African  scenery),  and 
the  village  of  Fouah,  the  stopping-place  for  boats 
coming  up  from  Rosetta  and  Damiettn,  with  its 
mosques,  and  mini  rets,  and  whitened  domes,  and 
groves  of  palms,  forming  a  picturesque  object  in 
the  view. 

U|M)u  entering  the  Nile  we  changed  our  boat, 
the  new  one  l>eing  one  of  the  largest  and  best  on 
the  river,  of  the  class  called  eanjiali,  about  seventy 
feet  long,  with  two  enormous  latteen  sails  ;  these 
arc  triangular  in  form,  and  attached  to  two  very 
tall  spars  more  than  a  hundred  feet  long,  heavy  at 
the  end,  and  tapering  to  a  point ;  the  spars  or  yards 
rest  upon  two  short  masts,  playing  upon  themas  on 
pivots.  The  spar  rests  at  an  angle  of  al>out  thirty 
degrees,  and,  carrying  the  sail  to  its  tapering  point, 
gives  the  boat  when  under  way,  a  peculiarly  light 
and  graceful  appearance.     In  the  stern  a*  small 


place  is  housed  over,  which  makes  a  very  tolerable 
cabin,  except  that  the  ceulng  is  too  low  to  adaut 
of  standing  upright,  being  made  to  suit  the  crow- 
legged  habits  of  the  Eastern  people.  She  vat 
manned  by  ten  Arabs,  good  stoat  fellows,  and  a 
rais  or  captain. 


CHAPTER  II. 

From  Alexandria  to  Cairo— Experience  vcrtni  TrarH- 
IciV  Tale*. — An  unintended  Bath. — Ima  Xulc  of  tin 
PacIia.— Entrance  into  Cairo. — A  chat  with  a  Pacha. 


We  commenced  our  voyage  with  that  aortk 
wind,  which,  books  and  travellers  tell  as,  lor  nine 
months  in  the  year  continues  to  blow  the  sum 
way,  making  it  an  easy  matter  to  asoend  from  the 
Mediterranean  to  the  cataracts,  even  against  the 
strong  current  of  the  river ;  and  I  soon  busied 
myself  with  meditating  upon  this  exdmordinsn 
operation  of  nature,  thus  presenting  itself  to  nj 
observation  at  the  very  moment  of  my  entrance 
into  this  wonderful  country.  It  was  a  beautifml  or- 
dinance of  Providence  in  regard  to  the  feeblenes) 
and  wants  of  man,  that  while  the  noble  river  rolled 
on  eternally  in  one  unbroken  current,  another 
agent  of  Almighty  power  should  almost  as  con- 
stantly fill  the  flowing  canvass,  and  enable  nan- 
gators  to  stem  the  downward  flow.  I  was  par- 
ticularly pleased  with  this  train  of  reflection,  ion* 
much  as  at  the  moment  we  had  much  the  best  of 
it.  We  were  ascending  against  the  current  at  the 
rate  of  six  or  seven  miles  an  hour,  with  a  noise  aad 
dash  through  the  water  that  made  it  seem  like  nine 
or  ten,  while  the  descending  boats,  with  their  spin 
taken  out  and  sails  tied  close,  were  crawling  dowi 
almost  inperceptibly,  stern  first,  broadside  first, 
not  as  the  current  carried  them,  but  as  the  wind 
would  let  them.  Our  men  had  nothing  to  do ;  all 
day  they  lay  strewed  about  on  deck ;  towards  eves* 
ing  they  gathered  around  a  large  pilau  of  rice,  and, 
as  the  sun  was  setting,  one  after  the  other,  tornng 
his  face  towards  the  tomb  of  the  Prophet,  kneeled 
down  upon  the  deck  and  prayed.  And  thus  paaed 
my  first  night  upon  the  famous  river. 

In  the  morning  I  found  things  not  quite  so  «e0 
ordered;  the  wind  seemed  to  be  giving  "premoni- 
tory symptoms"  of  an  intention  to  chop  about,  sod 
towards  noon  it  came  in  dead  ahead.  After  my 
self-complacent  olwervatious  of  yesterday,  I  wook 
hardly  credit  it ;  but  when  it  became  so  strong 
that  we  were  obliged  to  liaul  alongside  the  bank 
and  lie  to,  in  order  to  avoid  being  driven  down  the 
stream,  1  was  perfectly  satisfied  and  convinced. 
We  saw  no  more  of  our  friend  Mr.  Waghorn ;  he 
had  a  small  lx>at  rigged  with  oars,  and  while  ** 
were  vainly  struggling  against  the  wind  and  tide, 
he  kindly  left  us  to  our  fate.  My  companion  was 
a  sportsman,  and  happened  to  have  on  board  ft 
couple  of  guns  ;  we  went  on  shore  with  them,  and 
the  principal  incident  of  the  day  that  I  remember 
is,  that  instead  of  fowler's,  I  liad  fisherman's  lock 
Rambling  carelessly  along,  we  found  ourselves  oa 
the  bank  of  a  stream  which  it  was  necessary  to 
cross  ;  on  the  other  side  we  saw  a  strapping  Arab, 
and  called  to  him  to  come  and  carry  as  over. 
Like  most  of  his  tribe  he  was  not  troubled  with 
any  superfluous  clothing,  and,  slipping  over  hi* 
head  the  fragments  of  his  frock,  he  was  in  a  mo- 
ment by  our  side,  in  all  the  majesty  of  nature.    1 
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int,  mounted  upon  his  slippery  shoulders, 
t  along  very  well  until  we  had  got  more 
f  way  over,  when  I  began  to  observe  an 

•  tottering  movement,  and  heard  behind 
mothered  laugh  of  my  companion.     I  felt 

•  slowly  and  deliberately  lowering  his  head ; 
touched  the  water;  but  with  one  hand  I 
gun  above  my  head,  and  with  the  other 
im  by  the  throat.  I  found  myself  going, 
nd  deeper,  let  down  with  the  most  studied 
ion,  till  all  at  once  he  gave  his  neck  a 
oss,  jerked  his  head  from  under  me,  and 
landing  up  to  my  middle  in  the  stream, 
round  upon  him,  hardly  knowing  whether 
,  or  to  strike  him  with  the  butt  end  of 
;  but  one  glance  at  the  poor  fellow  was 

the  sweat  stood  in  large  drops  on  his 
1  ran  down  his  naked  breast;  his  knees 
id  he  was  just  ready  to  drop  himself.  He 
wrted  me  as  long  as  he  could ;  but,  finding 
failing,  and  fearing  we  should  both  come 
pther,  with  a  splash,  at  full  length,  he  had 
me  as  gently  as  possible, 
inks  of  the  Nile  from  here  to  Cairo  fur- 
ling interesting.  On  one  side  is  the  Delta, 
isive  tract  of  low  rich  land,  well  cultivated 
sred,  and  on  the  other  a  narrow  strip  of  fer- 
,  and  then  the  Libyan  desert.  The  ruined 
lich  attract  the  traveller  into  Egypt,  their 
and  tombs,  the  enduring  monuments  of  its 
neatness,  do  not  yet  present  themselves. 
fern  villages  are  all  built  of  mud  or  of  un- 
ioks,  and  sometimes,  at  a  distance,  being 
led  by  palm-trees,  make  a  pleasing  appear- 
at  this  vanishes  the  moment  you  approach 
rhe  houses,  or  rather  huts,  are  so  low, 
man  can  seldom  stand  up  in  them,  with 
i  the  front  like  the  door  of  an  oven,  into 
e  miserable  Arab  crawls,  more  like  a  beast 
eing  made  to  walk  in  God's  image.  The 
ectacle  of  misery  and  wretchedness,  of 

famine  and  nakedness,  which  I  had 
the  suburbs  of  Alexandria,  continued  to 
le  at  every  village  on  the  Nile,  and  soon 
d  the  interesting  consideration  whether  all 
e  from  country  and  climate,  from  the  cha- 
'  the  people,  or  from  the  government  of  the 
Former.  At  one  place  I  saw  on  the  banks 
iver  forty  or  fifty  men,  chained  together 
1  bands  around  their  wrists,  and  iron  col- 
and  their  necks.     Yesterday  they  were 

Fellahs,  cultivators  of  the  soil,  earning 
intv  bread  by  hard  and  toilsome  labour, 
ig  it  at  home  in  peace.  Another  day,  and 
ess  of  their  life  is  for  ever  broken ;  chased, 
n,  and  caught,  torn  from  their  homes,  from 
sd  threshold  of  the  mosque,  the  sword  and 
meceed  the  implements  of  their  quiet  pro- 
tbey  are  carried  away  to  fight  battles  in  a 
rich  does  not  concern  them,  and  in  which 
onquer,  they  can  never  gain. 
sing  to  our  boat  on  the  brink  of  the  river, 
noise  caught  my  ear ;  I  turned,  and  saw 
i  mother  kissing  her  naked  child,  while 
of  two  years  old,  dirty  and  disgusting, 
lggling  to  share  its  mother's  embraces; 
her  I  had  just  seen  with  an  iron  collar 
m  neck;  and  she  loved  these  miserable 
,  and  they  loved  their  miserable  mother,  as 
>  all  clothed  "  in  purple  and  fine  raiment 


every  day."  But  a  few  minutes  after,  a  woman, 
knowing  that  we  were  u  Franks,"  brought  on  board 
our  boat  a  child,  with  a  face  and  head  so  bloated 
with  disease,  that  it  was  disgusting  to  look  at. 
The  rais  took  the  child  in  his  arms  and  brought  it 
up  to  us,  the  whole  crew  following  with  a  friendly 
interest.  My  companion  save  them  a  bottle  of 
brandy,  with  which  the  rats  carefully  bathed  the 
face  and  head  of  the  child,  all  the  crew  leaning 
over  to  help ;  and  when  they  had  finished  to  their 
satisfaction,  these  kind-hearted  but  clumsy  nurses 
kissed  the  miserable  bawling  infant,  and  passed  it, 
with  as  much  care  as  if  it  had  been  a  basket  of 
crockery,  into  the  hands  of  the  grateful  mother. 

This  scene  was  finely  contrasted  with  one  that 
immediately  followed.  The  boat  was  aground, 
and  in  an  instant  stripping  their  long  gowns  over 
their  heads,  a  dozen  large  swarthy  figures  were 
standing  naked  on  the  deck ;  in  a  moment  more 
they  were  splashing  in  the  river,  and  with  their, 
brawny  shoulders  under  the  bottom  of  the  vessel, 
heaved  her  off  the  sand-bank.  Near  this  we 
passed  a  long  line  of  excavation  where  several 
hundred  men  were  then  digging,  being  part  of  the 
gigantic  work  of  irrigating  the  Delta,  lately  under- 
taken by  the  pacha. 

Towards  the  evening  of  the  fourth  day  we 
came  in  sight  of  the  "  world's  great  wonder,"  the 
eternal  Pyramids,  standing  at  the  head  of  a  long 
reach  in  the  river  directly  in  front  of  us,  and  almost 
darkening  the  horizon ;  solitary,  grand,  and  gloomy, 
the  only  objects  to  be  seen  in  the  great  desert  before 
us.  The  sun  was  about  setting  in  that  cloudless 
sky  known  only  in  Egypt ;  for  a  few  moments  their 
lofty  summits  were  lighted  by  a  gleam  of  lurid  red, 
and,  as  the  glorious  orb  settled  behind  the  moun- 
tains of  the  Libyan  desert,  the  atmosphere  became 
dark  and  more  indistinct,  and  their  clear  outline 
continued  to  be  seen  after  the  whole  earth  was 
shrouded  in  gloom. 

The  next  morning,  at  seven  o'clock,  we  were 
alongside  the  Island  of  Rhoda,  as  the  Arab  boat- 
men called  it,  where  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh 
came  down  to  bathe  and  found  the  little  Moses. 
We  crossed  over  in  a  small  boat  to  Boulac,  the 

harbour  of  Cairo,  breakfasted  with  Mr.  J ,  the 

brother-in-law  of  my  friend,  an  engineer  in  the 
pacha's  service,  whose  interesting  wife  is  the  only 
English  lady  there,  and  mounting  a  donkey,  in 
half  an  hour  I  was  within  the  walls  of  Grand  Cairo. 
The  traveller  who  goes  there  with  the  reminis- 
cences of  Arabian  tales  hanging  about  him,  will 
nowhere  see  the  Cairo  of  the  califs ;  but  before 
arriving  there  he  will  have  seen  a  curious  and 
striking  spectacle.  He  will  have  seen,  streaming 
from  the  gate  among  loaded  camels  and  drome- 
daries, the  dashing  Turk  with  his  glittering  sabre, 
the  wily  Greek,  the  grave  Armenian,  and  the 
despised  Jew,  with  their  long  silk  robes,  their 
turbans,  their  solemn  beards,  and  various  striking 
costumes ;  he  will  have  seen  the  harem  of  more  than 
one  rich  Turk,  eight  or  ten  women  on  horseback, 
completely  enveloped  in  large  black  silk  wrappers, 
perfectly  hiding  face  and  person,  and  preceded  by 
that  abomination  of  the  East,  a  black  eunuch  ;  the 
miserable  santon,  the  Arab  saint,  with  a  few  scanty 
rags  on  his  breast  and  shoulders,  the  rest  of  his 
body  perfectly  naked  ;  the  swarthy  Bedouin  of 
the  desert,  the  haughty  janizary,  with  a  cocked 
gun  in  his  hand,  dashing  furiously  through  the 
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crowd,  and  perhaps  bearing  some  bloody  mandate 
of  his  royal  master ;  and  perhaps  he  will  have 
seen  and  blushed  for  his  own  image,  in  the  person 
of  some  beggarly  Italian  refugee.  Entering  the 
gate,  guarded  by  Arab  soldiers  in  a  bastard  Euro- 
pean uniform,  he  will  cross  a  large  square  filled 
with  officers  and  soldiers,  surrounded  by  what  are 
called  palaces,  but  siting  nothing  that  can  interest 
him,  save  the  house  in  which  the  gallant  Klcher, 
the  hero  of  many  a  bloody  Held,  died  ingloriously 
by  the  hands  of  an  assassin.  Crossing  this  square, 
he  will  plunge  into  the  narrow  streets  of  Cairo. 
Winding  his  doubtful  and  perilous  way  among 
tottering  and  ruined  houses,  jostled  by  camels, 
dromedaries,  horses,  and  donkey*,  perhaps  he  will 
draw  up  against  a  wall,  and,  thinking  of  plague, 
hold  his  breath  and  screw  himself  into  nothing, 
while  he  allows  a  corpse  to  pass,  followed  by  a  long 
train  of  howling  women,  dressed  in  black  with 
masks  over  their  faces;  and  entering  the  large 
wooden  gate  which  shuts  in  the  Frank  quarter, 
for  protection  against  any  sudden  burst  of  popular 
fury,  and  seating  himself  in  a  miserable  Italian 
locanda,  he  will  ask  himself,  Where  is  the  "  Cairo 
of  the  califs,  the  superb  town,  the  holy  city,  the 
delight  of  the  imagination,  greatest  among  the 
great,  whose  splendour  and  opulence  made  the 
Prophet  smile ! " 

Almost  immediately  upon  my  arrival  I  called 
upon  Mr.  Gliddon,  our  vice-consul,  and  upon  Nu- 
bar  Bey,  an  Armenian  dragoman  to  the  pacha,  to 
whom  I  had  a  letter  from  a  gentleman  in  Alexan- 
dria. The  purport  of  my  visit  to  the  latter  was 
to  procure  a  presentation  to  the  ]>acha.  lie  told 
me  that  several  English  officers  from  India  had 
been  waiting  several  (lays  for  that  purpose  ;  that 
he  thought  the  pacha  would  receive  them  the  next 
day,  and  if  so  ho  would  ask  permission  to  present 
me.  Having  arranged  this,  and  not  being  par- 
ticularly pleased  with  the  interior,  and  liking  ex- 
ceedingly the  donkey*  on  which  it  is  the  custom 
there  to  mount  on  all  occasions  for  long  and  for 
short  distances,  I  selected  one  tliat  was  parti- 
cularly gay  and  sprightly,  and  followed  by  an 
Arab  hoy  who  hud  picked  up  a  few  Italian 
words,  I  told  him  to  take  me  anywhere  outside 
the  city.  He  happened  to  take  ine  out  at  the 
same  gate  bv  which  1  had  entered,  and  I  rodo 
to  Old  Cairo." 

Old  Cairo  is  situated  on  the  river,  about  four 
miles  from  Boulnc.  The  road  in  pretty  ;  and  some 
of  the  points  of  view,  particularly  in  returning, 
decidedly  beautiful.  The  aqueduct  which  conveys 
water  into  the  citadel  at  Cairo  is  a  linn  substantial 
piece  of  workmanship,  and  an  item  in  the  picture. 
The  church  and  grotto  in  which,  as  tradition  says, 
the  Virgin  Mar}'  took  refuge  with  the  infant 
Saviour,  when  obliged  to  fly  from  the  persecution 
of  the  tetrarch  of  Jurien,  are  among  the  few  ohj<*cta 
worthy  of  note  in  Old  Cairo.  The  grotto,  which 
is  guarded  with  pious  care  by  tho  Coptic  priest,  is 
a  Kmall  excavation,  the  natural  surface  covered 
with  smooth  tiles  ;  it  is  hardly  large  enough  to 
allow  one  person  to  crawl  in  and  sit  upright.  It 
is  very  doubtful  whether  this  place  was  over  the 
refuge  of  the  Virgin  ;  but  the  craft  or  simplicity  of 
the  priests  sustains  the  tradition,  and  a  half  dozen 
Coptic  women,  with  their  faces  covered  and  their 
long  blue  dresses,  followed  me  down  into  the  vault 
and  kneeled  before  the  door  of  the  grotto,  with  a 


devotion  which  showed  that  they  at  least  bauered 
the  tale. 

At  mv  locanda  this  morning  I  made  acquaint- 
ance with  two  English  parties,  a  gentleman,  ha 
lady,  and  nephew,  who  had  been  travelling  in  their 
own  yacht  on  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  party  of 
English  officers  to  whom  I  before  referred,  as  re- 
turning from  India  by  way  of  the  Red  Sea.  They 
told  mo  that  they  were  expecting  niiimisakia  from 
the  pacha  to  wait  upon  him  thai  day,  aad  asked 
me  to  accompany  them.  This  suited  me  batter 
than  to  go  alone,  as  I  was  not  ambitions  for  a  tete- 
a-tete  with  his  highness,  and  merely  wished  to  set 
him  as  one  of  the  lions  of  the  country.  Soon  after 
I  received  a  note  from  the  consul,  telling  me  that 
his  highness  would  receive  me  at  half  past  three. 
Thin,  too,  was  the  hour  appointed  for  the  icooptioi 
of  the  others,  and  I  saw  that  his  highness  was  da- 
posed  to  make  a  lumping  bnsmessof  it,  and  get  rM 
of  us  all  at  once.  I  accordingly  suggested  ts  Mr. 
Gliddon  that  we  should  all  go  together ;  bat  tea 
did  not  suit  him  ;  he  was  determined  that  I  shosH 
have  the  benefit  of  a  special  andienee.  I  enbauued 
myself  to  his  directions,  and  in  this,  as  in  other 
things  while  at  Cairo,  found  the  benefit  of  his  atfca* 
tions  and  advice. 

It  is  the  custom  of  the  pacha  upon  such  oee» 
sions  to  send  horses  from  his  own  stable,  and  ee> 
vants  from  his  own  household,  to  wait  upon  the 
stranger.  At  half  past  three  I  left  my  hotel, 
mounted  upon  a  noble  horse,  finely  caparisoned, 
with  a  dashing  red  cloth  saddle,  a  bridle  on*> 
mented  with  shells,  and  all  the  decorations  atd 
equipments  of  a  well-mounted  Turkish  horsenao, 
and,  preceded  by  the  janizary,  and  escorted  by 
the  consul,  with  no  small  degree  of  pomp  and  eor* 
eumstanco  I  arrived  at  the  gate  of  the  citadel 
Passing  through  a  large  vard,  in  which  are  several 
buildings  connected  with  the  different  offices  of 
government,  we  stopped  at  the  door  of  the  panes, 
and,  dismounting,  ascended  a  broad  flight  of  Bar- 
bie steps  to  a  large  or  central  hall,  from  which 
doors  opened  into  the  different  apartments.  There 
were  three  recesses  fitted  no  with  divans,  where 
officers  were  lounging,  smoking,  and  taking  eofte. 
The  door  of  the  divan,  or  hall  of  andienee,  vst 
open,  at  which  a  guard  was  stationed,  and  in  gong 
up  to  demand  permission  to  enter,  we  saw  the 
pacha  at  the  farther  end  of  the  room,  with  te 
or  five  Turks  standing  before  him. 

Not  being  allowed  to  enter  yet,  we  walked  m 
and  down  the  great  hall,  among  lounging  soUiaf 
and  officers  of  all  ranks  and  grades,  Turks,  Aish% 
and  beggars,  and  went  out  upon  the  balcony.  Ike 
view  from  this  embraces  the  most  mtereeasg 
objects  in  the  vicinity  of  Cairo,  and  there  am  ft* 
prospects  in  the  world  which  include  so  mtay; 
the  land  of  Goshen,  the  Nile,  the  obelisk  at  Hehe- 
polis,  the  tombs  of  the  califs,  the  pyramids,  and  the 
dcHcrtn  of  eternal  sands. 

While  standing  upon  the  balcony,  a  January 
came  to  tell  us  that  the  pacha  would  leeeite  o*i 
or,  in  other  words,  that  we  must  come  to  the 
pacha.  The  audience-chamber  was  a  very  knj* 
room,  with  a  high  ceiling — perhaps  eighty  fa* 
long  and  thirty  high — with  arabesque '  P1*"*"^1 
on  the  wall,  and  a  divan  all  around.  The  meal 
was  sitting  near  one  corner  at  the  extreme  ess, 
and  had  a  long  and  full  view  of  every  one  eh* 
approached  him.    I  too  had  the  '  ~~ 
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d  in  walking  up  I  remarked  him  as  a  man 
oat  sixty-five,  with  a  lone  and  very  white  beard, 
vug  features,  of  a  somewhat  vulgar  east,  a  short 
•e,  red  face,  and  rough  skin,  with  an  uncommonly 
e  dark  eye,  expressing  a  world  of  determination 
i  energy.  He  wore  a  large  turban  and  a  long  silk 
je,  ana  was  smoking  a  long  pipe  with  an  amber 
nth-piece.  Altogether,  he  looked  the  Turk 
ich  better  than  his  nominal  master  the  sultan. 
Bis  dragoman,  Nubar  Bey,  was  there,  and  pre- 
ttsd  me.  The  pacha  took  his  pipe  from  his 
«th,  motioned  me  to  take  a  seat  at  his  right 
ad  on  the  divan,  and  with  a  courteous  manner 
d  I  was  welcome  to  Egypt.  I  told  him  he 
aid  soon  have  to  welcome  half  the  world  there  ; 
asked  me  why  ;  and  without  meaning  to  natter 
i  old  Turk,  I  answered  that  everybody  had  a 
st  curiosity  to  visit  that  interesting  country  ; 
theretofore  it  had  been  very  difficult  to  get  there, 

I  dangerous  to  travel  in  when  there  ;  but  now 
> facilities  of  access  were  greatly  increased,  and 
veiling  in  Egypt  had  become  so  safe  under  his 
rernment,  that  strangers  would  soon  come  with 
much  confidence  as  they  feel  while  travelling  in 
rope  ;  and  I  had  no  doubt  there  would  be  many 
lericans  among  them.    He  took  his  pipe  from 

mouth  and  bowed.  I  sipped  my  coffee  with 
*t  complacency,  perfectly  satisfied  with  the 
imer  in  which,  for  the  first  time,  I  had  played  the 
urber  to  royalty.  Knowing  his  passion  for  new 
ngs,  I  went  on,  and  told  him  that  he  ought  to 
nuiue  his  good  works,  and  introduce  on  the 
e  a  steamboat  from  Alexandria  to  Cairo.  He 
k  the  pipe  from  his  mouth  again,  and  in  the  tone 

•  Let  there  be  light,  and  there  was  light,"  said 
had  ordered  a  couple.    I  knew  he  was  fibbing, 

I I  afterwards  heard  from  those  through  whom 
transacted  all  his  business  in  Europe,  that,  he 
1  never  given  any  such  order.  Considering 
it  a  steamboat  was  an  appropriate  weapon  in 
r  hands  of  an  American,  I  followed  up  my  blow 
telling  him  that  I  had  just  seen  mentioned  in  a 
ropean  paper,  a  project  to  run  steamboats  from 
w-York  to  Liverpool  in  twelve  or  fourteen  days. 

asked  me  the  distance  ;  I  told  him,  and  he 
1  nothing  and  smoked  on.  Ho  knew  America, 
I  particularly  from  a  circumstance  which,  I 
arward  found,  had  done  wonders  in  giving  her 
ame  and  character  in  the  East,  the  visit  of  Com- 
dore  Patterson  in  the  ship  Delaware.  So  far  I 
I  taken  decidedly  the  lead  in  the  conversation  ; 
:  the  constant  repetition  of  "  Son  Altesse  "  by  the 
tgoman,  began  to  remind  me  that  I  was  in  the 
aence  of  royalty,  and  that  it  was  my  duty  to 
ak  only  when  I  was  spoken  to.    I  waited  to 

•  him  a  chance,  and  the  first  question  he  asked 
i,  as  to  the  rate  of  speed  of  the  steamboats  on 

•  rivers.  Remembering  an  old,  crazy,  fi  ve  or  si  x 
e  an  hour  boat  that  I  had  seen  in  Alexandria,  I 
I  afraid  to  tell  him  the  whole  truth,  lest  he 
old  not  believe  me,  and  did  not  venture  to  go 
her  than  fifteen  miles  an  hour ;  and  even  then 
looked  as  Ildcrim  may  be  supposed  to  have 
Iced,  when  the  Knight  of  the  Leopard  told  him 
having  crossed  over  a  lake  like  the  Dead  Sea 
host  wetting  his  horse's  hoofs.  I  have  no 
ibt,  if  he  ever  thought  of  me  afterward,  that  it 
I  as  the  lying  American  ;  and  just  at  this  mo- 
at, the  party  of  English  coming  in,  I  rose  and 
amy  leave.    Gibbon  says :  "When  Persia  was 


governed  by  the  descendants  of  Sens,  a  race  of 
princes  whose  wanton  cruelty  often  stained  their 
divan,  their  table,  and  their  bed  with  the  blood  of 
their  favourites,  there  is  a  saying  recorded  of  a 
young  nobleman,  that  he  never  departed  from  the 
sultan's  presence  without  satisfying  himself  whe- 
ther his  head  was  still  on  his  shoulders."  It  was 
in  somewhat  of  the  same  spirit  that,  in  passing, 
one  of  the  Englishmen  whispered  to  me,  "Are 
you  sure  of  your  legs ! " 

During  my  interview  with  the  pacha,  although 
my  conversation  and  attention  were  directed 
towards  him,  I  could  not  help  remarking  par- 
ticularly his  dragoman,  Nubar  Bey.  He  was  an 
Armenian,  perhaps  a  year  or  two  over  thirty, 
with  an  olive  complexion,  and  a  countenance  like 
marble.  He  stood  up  before  us,  about  half  way 
between  the  pacha  and  me,  his  calm  eye  finely 
contrasted  with  the  roving  and  unsettled  glances 
of  the  pacha,  a  perfect  picture  of  indifference, 
standing  like  a  mere  machine  to  translate  words, 
without  seeming  to  comprehend  or  take  the  leas* 
interest  in  their  import ;  and  though  I  had  been 
particularly  recommended  to  him,  he  did  not  give 
me  a  single  glance  to  intimate  that  he  had  ever 
seen  me  before,  or  cared  ever  to  see  mo  again. 
Ho  was  an  ambitious  man,  and  was  evidently 
acting,  and  acted  well,  a  part  suited  to  an  Eastern 
court ;  the  part  necessary  in  his  responsible  and 
dangerous  position,  as  the  depositary  of  important 
secrets  of  government.  He  was  in  high  favour 
with  the  pacha,  and  when  I  left  was  in  a  fair  way 
of  attaining  any  honour  at  which  his  ambitious 
spirit  might  aim.  On  my  return  to  Alexandria, 
four  monthB  after,  he  was  dead. 

The  life  and  character  of  Mohammed  Aly  are  a 
study  and  a  problem.  Like  Bernadotte  of  Sweden, 
he  has  risen  from  the  rank  of  a  common  soldier, 
and  now  sits  firmly  and  securely  on  a  throne  of 
his  own  making.  He  has  risen  by  the  usual  road 
to  greatness  among  the  Turks — war,  bloodshed, 
and  treachery.  In  early  life  his  bold  and  daring 
spirit  attracted  the  attention  of  beys,  pachas,  and 
the  sultan  himself ;  and  having  attained  a  promi- 
nent position  in  the  bloody  wars  that  distracted 
Egypt  under  the  Msmelukes,  boldness,  cruelty, 
intrigue,  and  treachery  placed  him  on  the  throne 
of  the  califs,  and  neither  then  nor  since  have  these 
usual  engines  of  Turkish  government,  these  usual 
accompaniments  of  Turkish  greatness,  for  a  mo- 
ment deserted  him.  The  extermination  of  the 
Mamelukes,  the  former  lords  of  Egypt,  as  regards 
the  number  killed,  is  perhaps  nothing  in  compari- 
son with  the  thousands  whose  blood  cries  out  from 
tho  earth  against  him  ;  but  the  manner  in  which 
it  was  effected  brands  the  pacha  as  the  prince  of 
traitors  and  murderers,  invited  to  the  citadel  on 
a  friendly  visit,  while  they  were  smoking  the  pipe 
of  peace  he  was  preparing  to  murder  them  ;  and 
no  sooner  had  they  left  his  presence  than  they 
were  pent  up,  fired  upon,  cut  down  and  killed, 
bravely  but  hopelessly  defending  themselves  to 
the  last.  This  cruel  deed  must  not  be  likened  to 
the  slaughter  of  the  janizaries  by  the  sultan,  to 
which  it  is  often  compared,  for  the  janizaries  were 
a  powerful  body,  insulting  and  defying  the  throne. 
The  sultan  staked  his  head  upon  the  issue,  and  it 
was  not  till  he  had  been  driven  to  the  desperate 
expedient  of  unfurling  the  sacred  standard  of  the 
Prophet,  and  calling  upon  all  good  Mussulmans  to 
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rally  round  it — in  a  word,  it  was  not  till  the  dead 
bodies  of  thirty  thousand  janizaries  were  floating 
down  the  Bosphorus,  that  he  became  master  in 
his  own  dominions.  Not  no  with  the  pacha  ;  the 
Mameluke*  were  reduced  to  a  feeble  band  of  four 
or  fire  hundred  men,  and  could  effect  nothing  of 
importance  against  the  pacta.  His  cruelty  and 
treachery  can  neither  be  forgotten  nor  forgiven  ; 
and  when,  in  passing  out  of  the  citadel,  the 
stranger  is  shown  the  place  where  the  unhappy 
Mamelukes  were  penned  up  and  slaughtered  like 
beasts,  one  only  leaping  his  gallant  horse  over 
the  walla  of  the  citadel,  he  feci*  that  he  has  left 
the  presence  of  a  wholesale  murderer.  Since  that 
time  he  has  had  Egypt  quietly  to  himself ;  has 
attacked  and  destroyed  the  Wahabees  on  the  Red 
Sea,  and  sul*luod  the  countries  above  the  Cataracts 
of  the  Nile,  to  Sennaar  and  Dongola.  He  has  been 
constantly  aiming  at  introducing  European  im- 
provements ;  ha*  raised  and  disciplined  an  army 
According  to  Euro]>ean  tactics  ;  iucreased  the 
revenues,  particularly  by  introducing  the  culture 
of  cotton,  and  lias  made  Egypt,  from  the  Medi- 
terranean to  the  Cataracts,  as  safe  for  the  traveller 
as  the  streets  of  New- York.  It  remains  to  be 
seen  whether,  after  all,  he  has  not  done  more 
liarm  than  good,  and  whether  the  miserable  and 
oppressed  condition  of  his  subjects  does  not  more 
than  counterbalance  all  the  good  that  he  lias  done 
for  Egypt.  One  of  the  strongest  evidences  he  ever 
gave  of  his  civilising  inclinations,  is  the  tendency 
he  once  manifested  to  fall  under  i>ctticoat  govern- 
ment. He  was  passionately  fond  of  his  first  wife, 
the  sliarer  of  his  poverty  and  meridian  greatness, 
and  the  mother  of  his  two  favourite  children, 
You&soufi'  and  Ibrahim  Paclia  ;  and  whenever  a 
request  was  preferred  in  her  name,  the  enamoured 
despot  would  swear  his  favourite  oath,  "By  my 
two  eyes,  if  she  wishes  it,  it  shall  he  done."  Fond 
of  war,  and  having  an  eye  to  the  islands  of  Candia 
and  Cyprus,  he  sent  a  large  licet  and  army,  com- 
manded by  his  son  Ibrahim  Pacha,  to  aid  the 
sultan  in  his  war  against  <i recce,  and  with  his 
wild  Egyptians  turned  the  tide  against  that 
unhappy  country,  receiving  as  his  reward  the 
islands  which  he  coveted.  More  recently,  availing 
himself  of  a  trifling  dispute  with  the  governor 
of  Acre,  he  turned  his  arms  against  the  sultan, 
invaded  Syria,  and,  after  a  lon^  siege,  took  and 
made  himself  master  of  Acre  ;  his  victorious 
armies  under  his  son  Ibrahim  swept  all  Syria  ; 
Jerusalem,  Damascus,  and  Aleppo  fell  into  his 
hands ;  and  heating  the  hultan's  forces  whenever 
lie  met  them,  in  mid- winter  he  led  his  Egyptians 
over  Mount  Taurus,  defeated  the  grand  vizier 
vith  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  men 
almost  under  the  walls  of  Constantinople,  and 
would  have  driven  the  sultan  from  the  throne  of 
his  ancestors,  if  the  Russians,  the  old  enemies  of 
the  Porte,  had  not  come  in  to  his  relief.  According 
to  the  policy  of  the  Porte,  that  which  is  wrested 
from  her  and  she  cannot  get  back,  she  confirms 
in  the  possession  of  the  rebel ;  and  Palestine  and 
Svria  are  now  in  the  hands  of  Mohammed  Alv,  as 
the  fruits  of  drawing  his  sword  against  his  master. 
He  still  continues  to  pay  tribute  to  the  sultan, 
constrained  doubtless  to  make  the  last  payment 
by  the  crippled  state  in  which  he  was  left  by  the 
terrible  plague  of  1834  ;  and,  without  any  enemy 
to  fear,  is  at  this  moment  draining  the  resources 


of  his  country  to  sustain  a  lane  army  and  nary. 
No  one  can  fathom  his  intentions  and  probably 
he  does  not  know  them  himself,  but  will  be  go- 
verned, as  the  Turks  always  are,  by  caprice  and 
circumstances. 

Ou  leaving  the  pacha,  Mr.  GUddon  proposed 
that  we  should  call  upon  the  governor  of  Caira 
We  stopped  at  what  would  be  called  in  France  the 
"  Palais  de  Justice,"  and,  mounting  a  doxen  steps, 
entered  a  large  hall,  at  one  end  of  which  stood  tnc 
governor.    He  was  a  short  stout  man,  of  about 
fifty-five,  with  a  long  beard,  handsomely  dressed, 
and  stood  gently  rubbing  his  hands,  and  constants 
working  his  jaws  like  an  ox  chewing  the  cud.    A 
crowd  was  gathered  around  him,  and  just  as  *■ 
were  approaching  the  crowd  fell  back,  and  we  saw 
an  Arab  lying  on  his  face  on  the  floor,  with  t*» 
men  standing  over  him,  one  on  each  side,  with 
whips,  like  cowskins,  carrying  into  effect  the  juif- 
ment  of  the  munching  governor.    The  blows  til 
quickly  and  heavily,  the  poor  fellow  screausd 
piteously,  and  when  the  full  number  had  bees 
given  he  could  not  move  ;  he  was  picked  up  by 
his  friends  and  carried  out  of  doors.     It  was  pre- 
cisely such  a  scene  as  realised  the  reference  m<fce 
Scriptures  to  the  manners  of  the  East  in  the  tine 
of  our  Saviour,  when  a  complaint  was  made  to 
the  judge,  and  the  judge  handed  the  offender  our 
to  justice ;  or  the  graphic  accounts  in  the  Arabia 
Nights,  of  summary  justice  administered  by  1st 
cadi  or  other  expounder  of  the  law,  without  the 
intervention  of  lawyers  or  jury.    The  poor  Anb 
was  hardly  removed  before  another  complaint  w 
entered  ;  but  not  feeling  particularly  amiahJf  to- 
wards the  governor,  and  having  seen  enough  of 
the  great  Turks  for  that  day,  I  left  the  citadel  tad 
rode  to  my  hotel. 


CHAPTER  III. 

The  Slave-market  at  Cairo.— Tomb  of  tho  Pdchs^-Thl 
Pyramid  of  Chcop*. — Oppreuivv  Attentions  of  the  Ante 
—The  Sphinx. 

Nearly  all  the  time  1  was  at  Cairo,  Paul  as! 
myself  were  ill,  and  for  a  few  days  we  were  is  a 
rather  pitiable  condition.  Fortunately,  a  young 
EuglLdi  army  surgeon  was  there,  on  his  way  to 
India,  and  hearing  there  was  a  sick  traveller  in  (as 
house,  he  with  great  kindness  called  upon  measd 
prescribed  for  our  ailments.  If  this  book  shoals 
ever  meet  the  eye  of  Dr.  Forbes,  he  will  excuse 
my  putting  his  name  in  print,  as  it  is  the  oelj 
means  I  have  of  acknowledging  his  lrindnesi  is 
saving  me  from  what  would  otherwise  have  beat 
n  severe  and  most  inconvenient  illness.  At  that 
time  there  was  no  English  physician  in  Cairo,  •>■ 
1  believe  none  at  all,  except  some  vile,  half-bra*' 
Italian  or  French  apothecaries,  who  held  then- 
selves  fully  qualitied  to  practise,  and  were  cer- 
tainly very  successful  in  relieving  the  sick  frnsi 
all  their  sufferings.  On  my  return  I  found  fr* 
Walne,  and  though  for  his  own  sake  I  could  wife 
him  a  better  lot,  1  ho]>e,  for  the  benefit  of  sick 
travellers,  that  he  is  there  still. 

One  of  my  first  rambles  in  Cairo  was  to  tst 
slave-market.  It  is  situated  nearly  in  the  cess* 
of  the  city,  as  it  appeared  to  me,  although,  after 
turning  half  a  dozen  cornere  in  the  narrow  strsfsi 
of  a  Turkish  city,  1  will  defy  a  man  to  tell  vhefs 
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be  a  exactly.  It  is  a  large  old  building,  enclosing 
»  hollow  square,  with  chambers  all  around,  both 
above  and  below.  There  were  probably  fire  or 
■x  hundred  slaves  sitting  on  mats  in  groups  of 
ten, twenty,  or  thirty,  each  belonging  to  a  different 
proprietor.  Most  of  them  were  entirely  naked, 
|  though  some,  whose  shivering  forms  evinced  that 
,  efen  there  they  felt  the  want  of  their  native  burn- 
|  ng  nm,  were  covered  with  blankets.  They  were 
mostly  from  Dongola  and  Sennaar ;  but  some 
we  Abyssmians,  with  yellow  complexions,  fine 
m  and  teeth,  and  decidedly  handsome.  The 
Nubians  were  very  dark,  but  with  oval,  regularly- 
fumed,  and  handsome  faces,  mild  and  amiable 
expressions,  and  no  mark  of  the  African  except 
the  colour  of  their  skin.  The  wont  spectacle  in 
the  bazaar  was  that  of  several  lots  of  sick,  who  were 
••panted  from  the  rest  and  arranged  on  mats  by 
themselves ;  their  bodies  thin  and  shrunken,  their 
china  resting  upon  their  knees,  their  long  lank 
urn  hanging  helplessly  by  their  sides,  their  faces 
haggard,  their  eyes  fixed  with  a  painful  vacancy, 
ftM  altogether  presenting  the  image  of  man  in 
ha  most  abject  condition.  Meeting  them  on  their 
■stive  sanda,  their  crouching  attitudes,  shrunken 
jaws,  and  rolling  eyes,  might  have  led  one  to  mis- 
take them  for  those  hideous  animals  the  orang- 
outang and  ape.  Prices  vary  from  four  to  twenty 
peutds  sterling  ;  but  the  sick,  as  carrying  within 
them  the  seeds  of  probable  death,  are  coolly  offered 
far  almost  nothing,  as  so  much  damaged  merchan- 
<aae  which  the  seller  is  anxious  to  dispose  of  before 
it  becomes  utterly  worthless  on  his  hands.  There 
**•  one,  an  Abyssinian,  who  had  mind  as  well  as 
heutfy  in  her  face  ;  she  was  dressed  in  silk,  and 
were  ornaments  of  gold  and  shells,  and  called  me 
**  I  passed,  and  peeped  from  behind  a  curtain, 
■ubngand  coquetting,  and  wept  and  pouted  when 
I  vent  away ;  and  she  thrust  out  her  tongue,  to 
•how  me  that  she  was  not  like  those  I  had  just 
feo  looking  at,  but  that  her  young  blood  ran  pure 
ttd  healthy  in  her  veins. 

Cairo  is  surrounded  by  a  wall ;  the  sands  of 

the  desert  approach  it  on  every  side,  and  every 

fate,  except  that  of  Boulac,  opens  to  a  sandy 

Hate.    Passing  out  by  the  Victory  Gate,  the  con- 

tnst  between  light  and  darkness  is  not  greater 

than  between  the  crowded  streets  and  the  stillness 

ef  the  desert,  separated  from  them  only  by  a  wall. 

Immediately  without  commences  the  great  burial- 

of  the  city.    Among  thousands  and  tens  of 

of  Mussulmans1  headstones,  I  searched 

for  the  tomb  of  the  lamented  Burckhardt ; 

is  no  mark  to  distinguish  the  grave  of  the 

instil  ui  ising  traveller  from  that  of  an  Arabian 

easaef-driver.    At  a  short  distance  from  the  gate 

are  the  tombs  of  the  califs,  large  and  beautiful 

bufldings,  monuments  of  the  taste  and  skill  of  the 


From  hence,  passing  around  outside  the  walls, 
I  entered  by  the  gate  of  the  citadel,  where  I  saw 
what  goes  by  the  name  of  Joseph's  Well,  perhaps 
hatser  known  as  the  Well  of  Saladin.  It  is  forty- 
ive  feet  wide  at  the  mouth,  and  cut  two  hundred 
and  seventy  feet  deep  through  the  solid  rock  to  a 
spring  of  saltish  water,  on  a  level  with  the  Nile, 
wlMan.ni  the  water  is  raised  in  buckets  on  a  wheel 
tamed  by  a  buffalo. 

On  the  25th,  with  a  voice  that  belied  my  feel- 
ings, I  wished  Paul  a  merry  Christmas ;  and,  after 


breakfast,  wishing  to  celebrate  the  day,  mounted  a 
donkey  and  rode  to  the  site  of  the  ancient  Heliopo-  I 
lis,  near  the  village  of  Matarea,  about  four  miles  ' 
from  Cairo,  on  the  borders  of  the  rich  land  of 
Goshen.  The  geographer  Strabo  visited  these 
ruins  thirty  years  A.  C,  and  describes  them  almost 
exactly  as  we  see  them  now.  A  great  temple  of 
the  sun  once  stood  here.  Herodotus  and  Plato 
studied  philosophy  in  the  schools  of  Heliopolis ; 
"  a  barbarous  Persian  overturned  her  temples ;  a 
fanatic  Arabian  burnt  her  books  ;"  and  a  single 
obelisk,  standing  sixty-seven  feet  high,  in  a  field 
ploughed  and  cultivated  to  its  very  base,  stands  a 
melancholy  monument  of  former  greatness  and 
eternal  rum. 

Passing  out  by  another  gate  is  another  vast 
cemetery,  ranges  of  tombs  extending  miles  out 
into  the  desert.  In  Turkey  I  had  admired  the 
beauty  of  the  graveyards,  and  often  thought  how 
calmly  slept  the  dead  under  the  thick  shade  of  the 
mourning  cypress.  In  Egypt  I  admired  still  more 
the  solemn  stillness  and  grandeur  of  a  last  resting- 
place  among  the  eternal  sands  of  the  desert.  In 
this  great  city  of  the  dead  stand  the  tombs  of  the 
Mamelukes,  originally  slaves  from  the  foot  of  the 
Caucasus,  then  the  lords  and  tyrants  of  Egypt,  ami 
now  an  exterminated  race  :  the  tombs  are  large, 
handsome  buildings,  with  domes  and  minarets, 
the  interior  of  the  domes  beautifully  wrought,  and 
windows  of  stained  glass,  all  going  to  ruins.  Here,  J 
too,  is  the  tomb  of  the  pacha.  Fallen,  changed, 
completely  revolutionized  as  Egypt  is,  even  to 
this  day  peculiar  regard  is  paid  to  the  structure 
of  tombs,  and  the  burial-places  of  the  dead.  The 
tomb  of  the  pacha  is  called  the  greatest  structure 
of  modern  Egypt.  It  is  a  large  stone  building, 
with  several  domes,  strongly  but  coarsely  made. 
The  interior,  still,  solemn,  and  imposing,  is  divided 
into  two  chambers ;  in  the  first,  m  a  conspicuous 
situation,  is  the  body  of  his  favourite  wife,  and 
around  are  those  of  other  members  of  his  family  ; 
in  the  other  chamber  are  several  tombs,  covered 
with  large  and  valuable  cashmere  shawls  ;  several 
places  yet  unoccupied,  and  in  one  corner  a  large 
vacant  place,  reserved  for  the  pacha  himself.  Both 
apartments  are  carpeted,  and  illuminated  with 
lamps,  with  divans  in  the  recesses,  and  little  wicker 
chairs  for  the  different  members  of  the  family 
who  come  to  mourn  and  pray.  Two  ladies  were 
there,  sitting  near  one  of  the  tombs,  their  faces 
completely  covered  ;  and,  that  I  might  not  disturb 
their  pious  devotions,  my  guide  led  me  in  a  differ- 
ent direction. 

During  the  time  that  I  had  passed  in  lounging 
about  Cairo,  I  had  repeatedly  been  down  to  Boulac 
in  search  of  a  boat  for  my  intended  voyage  up 
the  Nile  ;  and  going  one  Sunday  to  dine  on  the 
Island  of  Rhoda  with  Mr.  Trail,  a  young  English- 
man who  had  charge  of  the  palace  and  garden  of 
Ibrahim  Pacha,  I  again  rode  along  the  bank  of 
the  river  for  the  same  purpose.  In  coming  up 
from  Alexandria  I  had  found  the  inconveniences  of 
a  large  boat,  and  was  looking  for  one  of  the  small- 
est dimensions  that  could  be  at  all  comfortable. 
We  were  crossing  over  one  more  than  half  sunk 
in  the  water,  which  I  remarked  to  Paul  was  about 
the  right  size  ;  and  while  we  stopped  a  moment, 
without  the  least  idea  that  it  could  be  made  fit  for 
use,  an  Arab  came  up  and  whispered  to  Paul  that 
he  could  pump  out  the  water  in  two  hours,  and 
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liad  only  sank  the  boat  to  save  it  from  the  officers 
of  the  pacha,  who  would  otherwise  take  it  for  the 
use  of  government.  Upon  this  information,  I 
■truck  a  bargain  for  the  boat,  eight  men,  a  rais, 
and  a  pilot.  The  officers  of  the  paclia  were  on 
tlie  bank  looking  out  for  boats,  and,  notwitlistand- 
ing  my  Arab's  ingenious  contrivance,  just  when  I 
had  closed  my  agreement,  they  came  on  board 
and  claimed  possession.  1  refused  to  give  up  my 
right,  and  sent  to  the  agent  of  the  cousul  for  an 
American  flag.  He  could  not  give  me  an  Ame- 
rican, but  sent  me  an  English  flag,  and  I  did  not 
hesitate  to  put  myself  under  its  protection.  I 
hoisted  it  with  my  own  hands,  but  the  rascally 
Turks  paid  no  regard  to  its  broad  folds.  The 
majesty  of  England  did  not  suffer,  however,  in  my 
liands,  and  Paul  and  1  spent  more  than  an  hour 
in  running  from  one  officer  to  another,  before  we 
could  procure  the  necessary  order  for  the  release 
of  the  boat.  Leaving  this  with  the  rais,  and  the 
flag  still  flying,  I  went  on  to  Rhoda,  and  spent 
tlie  day  there  in  decidedly  the  prettiest  spot 
about  Cairo.  At  tlie  head  of  this  island  is  the 
celebrated  Nilometer,  which,  for  no  one  knows 
how  long,  has  marked  tlie  annual  rise  and  (all  of 
the  Nile. 

I  had  been  ten  days  in  Cairo  without  going  to 
the  pyramids.  I  had  seen  them  almost  every  day, 
but  my  doctor,  who  was  to  accompany  me,  had  de- 
layed my  visit.  He  was  obliged  to  leave  Cairo 
howover,  before  I  was  ready  to  do  the  same  ;  and 
us  soon  as  he  was  off,  like  a  schoolboy  when  the 
master  is  out  of  sight,  I  took  advantage  of  his  ab- 
sence. My  old  friend  from  Alexandria  had  pro- 
mised to  go  with  me  to  the  pyraniids,and  joining  me 
at  Old  Cairo,  we  crossed  over  to  Ghizeh.  Almost 
from  the  gates  of  Cairo,  the  pyramids  are  constant- 
ly in  sight,  and  after  crossing  the  ferry,  we  at  first 
rode  directly  towards  them  ;  but  the  waters  were 
yet  so  high  that  we  were  obliged  to  diverge  from 
the  straight  road.  I  u  about  an  hour  we  separated, 
my  guide  taking  one  route,  and  my  friend's  an- 
i  >t her.  W ith  my  eyes  constantly  fi xed  on  the  pyra- 
mid*, I  was  not  aware  of  our  separation  until  I 
had  gone  too  far  to  return,  and  my  guide  proved  to 
be  right.  Standing  aloue  on  an  elevated  mountain- 
ous range  on  the  edge  of  the  desert,  without  any 
object  with  which  to  compare  them,  the  immense 
size  of  the  pyramids  did  not  strike  me  with  full 
force.  Arrived  at  the  banks  of  a  stream,  twenty 
Arabs,  more  than  lialf  naked,  and  most  of  them 
blind  of  an  eye,  came  running  towards  me,  dashed 
through  the  Ptivani,  and  pulling,  hauling,  and 
scuffling  at  each  other,  all  laid  hold  of  me  to  carry 
mo  over.  All  seemed  bent  upon  having  something 
to  do  with  me,  even  if  they  carriiMl  me  over  piece- 
meal ;  hut  I  selected  two  of  the  strongest,  with  little 
more  than  one  eye  between  them,  and  keeping  tlie 
re*t  off  as  well  as  I  could,  was  lx>rac  over  drvsliod. 
Approaching,  the  three  great  pyramids  and  one 
small  one  are  in  view,  towering  higher  and  higher 
itltove  the  plain.  I  thought  1  was  just  upon  them, 
and  that  I  could  almost  touch  them  ;  yet  I  was 
more  than  a  mile  distant ;  tlie  nearer  1  approached, 
the  more  their  gigantic  dimensions  grew  upon  me, 
until,  when  I  actually  reached  them,  rode  up  to  the 
first  layer  of  stones,  and  saw  how  very  small  I 
was,  and  looked  up  their  sloping  sides  to  the  lofty 
summits,  they  seemed  to  have  grown  to  the  size  of 
mountains. 


The  base  of  the  great  pyramid  is  about  eight 
hundred  feet  square,  covering  a  eurfhee  of  about 
eleven  acres,  according  to  the  boat  mi  aaiiusuwl 
and  four  hundred  and  sixty-one  feet  feign  ;  or,  to 
give  a  clearer  idea,  starting  from  a  base  as  ex- 
tensive as  the  entire  area  of  loneoln's-imi-Fieloi 
in  London.    Even  as  I  walked  around  it,  and 
looked  up  at  it  from  the  base,  I  did  not  feat  hi 
immensity  until  I  commenced  ascending ;  then, 
having  climbed  some  distance  up,  when  I  stopped  to 
breathe  and  looked  down  upon  my  friend  babe 
who  was  dwindled  to  insect  size,  and  then  up* 
the  great  distance  between  me  and  the  smntrii, 
then  I  realized  in  all  their  force  the  huge  dimes 
sions  of  this  giant  work.    It  took  me  twenty  mo- 
utes  to  mount  to  the  summit ;  about  the  same  tint 
tliat  it  had  required  to  mount  the  cooes  of  Eon 
and  Vesuvius.     The  ascent  is  not  perUcularJT 
difficult,  at  least  with  the  assistance  of  the  Arab. 
There  are  two  hundred  and  six  tiers  of  atone,  fan 
one  to  four  feet  in  height,  each  two  or  three  fat 
smaller  tlian  the  one  below,  making  what  are  eaiad 
the  steps.    Very  often  the  steps  were  so  high  that 
I  could  not  reach  them  with  my  feet.     Indeed, far 
the  most  part,  I  was  obliged  to  climb  with  ny 
knees,  deriving  great  assistance  from  the  ate 
which  one  Arab  made  for  me  with  has  knee,  km 
the  helping  hand  of  another  above. 

It  is  not  what  it  once  was  to  go  to  thepyranriei 
They  have  become  regular  lions  for  the  miillUmsi 
of  travellers  ;  but  still,  common  aa  the  journey  aw 
become,  no  man  can  stand  on  the  top  of  the  ml 
pyramid  of  Cheops,  and  look  oat  upon  the  dnk 
mountains  of  Mokattam  bordering  the   Allien 
desert,  upon  the  ancient  city  of  the  Pharaohi,  ill 
domes,  its  mosques  and  minarets,  gingering  in  tat 
light  of  a  vertical  sun — upon  the  rich  valley  of  thi 
N  ile,  and  the  "  river  of  Egypt*'  rolling  at  his  feet 
the  long  range  of  pyramids  and  tombs  exteaaof 
along  the  edge  of  the  desert  to  the  ruined  city  of 
Memphis,  and  the  boundless  and  eternal  aanej  of 
Africa,  without  considering  that  momentanepsca 
not  to  be  forgotten.    Thousands  of  yean  roO 
through  his  mind,  and  thought  recalls  the 
built  them,  their  mysterious  uses,  the  poeta, 
rians,  philosophers,  and  warriors  who  have 
upon  them  with  wonder  like  his  own. 

For  one  who  but  yesterday  was  bustling  in  the 
streets  of  a  busy  city,  it  was  a  thing  of  strange  aat 
indescribable  interest  to  be  standing  on  the  top  ef 
the  great  pyramid,  surrounded  by  a  dozen  hiHas 
ked  Aratis,  forgetting,  as  completely  aa  if  they  hai 
never  been,  the  stirring  scenes  of  hts  distant  bona 
But  even  here  petty  vexations  followed  me,  and  ask* 
the  interest  of  the  time  and  scene  waa  destroys! 
by  the  clamour  of  my  guides.  The  descent  I  fond 
extremely  easy  ;  many  persons  complain  of  the 
dizziness  caused  by  looking  down  from  snsk  i 
height,  but  I  did  not  find  myself  so  affected ;  s»J  I 
though  the  donkeys  at  the  base  looked  like  Aha,  I 
could  almost  have  danced  down  the  mighty  aasv 

The  great  pyramid  is  supposed  to  contain  as 
millions  of  cubic  feet  of  stone,  and  a  hsndna 
thousand  men  arc  said  to  have  been  enudsjei 
twenty  years  in  building  it.  The  four  angles  law 
exactly  in  the  four  points  of  the  compass,  indsdej 
the  belief  that  it  was  intended  for  other  paTSflSw 
than  those  of  a  sepulchre.  The  entrance  m  OB  ne 
north  side.  The  sands  of  the  desert  hare  en- 
croached upon  it,  and  with  the  fallen  stones  sad 
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lave  buried  it  to  the  sixteenth  stop. 
mat  this  rubbish  the  entrance  is  reached 
w  passage  three  and  a  half  feet  square, 
l  broad  blocks  of  polished  granite,  de- 
1  the  interior  at  an  angle  of  twenty-seven 
r  about  ninety-two  feet ;  then  the  passage 
be  right,  and  winds  upward  to  a  steep 
light  or  nine  feet,  and  then  falls  into  the 
usage,  which  is  five  feet  high  and  one 
est  long,  forming  a  continued  ascent  to 
inding  place  :  in  a  small  recess  of  this  is 
or  shaft  called  the  well ;  moving  onward 
t  long  passage,  the  explorer  comes  to 
ailed  the  Queen's  Chamber,  seventeen 
ourteen  wide,  and  twelve  high.  I  entered 
suing  from  this  crypt,  ana  crawling  on 
and  hnees,  came  to  a  larger  opening,  not 
chamber,  and  now  cumbered  with  fallen 
mmediately  above  this,  ascending  by  an 
lane  lined  with  highly  polished  granite, 
one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  in  length, 
tins  a  short  space  by  means  of  holes  cut 
0, 1  entered  the  King's  Chamber,  about 
an  feet  long,  seventeen  feet  wide,  and 
it  high.  The  walls  of  the  chamber  'are 
rite,  highly  polished,  each  stone  reaching 
floor  to  the  ceiling  ;  and  tho  ceiling  is 
nine  large  slabs  of  polished  granite,  ex- 
rom  wall  to  wall.  It  is  not  the  least 
I  part  of  a  visit  to  the  interior  of  the 
as  you  are  groping  your  way  after  your 
is,  to  feel  your  hand  running  along  the 
i  enormous  shaft,  smooth  and  polished  as 
marble,  and  to  see  by  the  light  of  the 
rch  chambers  of  red  granite  from  the 
of  the  Nile,  the  immense  blocks  standing 
id  above  you,  smooth  and  beautifully 
in  places,  where,  if  our  notions  of  the 
be  true,  they  were  intended  but  for  few 
ss.  At  one  end  of  the  chamber  stands  a 
us,  also  of  red  granite  ;  its  length  is 
t  six  inches,  depth  three  and  a  half, 
tree  feet  three  inches.  Here  is  supposed 
ept  one  of  the  great  rulers  of  the  earth, 
of  the  then  greatest  kingdom  of  the 
»  proud  mortal  for  whom  this  mighty 
was  raised.  Where  is  he  now  1  Even 
mas  are  gone,  torn  away  by  rude  hands, 
ired  by  the  winds  of  heaven, 
s  something  curious  about  this  sarcopha- 
It  is  exactly  the  size  of  the  orifice  which 
entrance  of  the  pyramid,  and  could  not 
i  conveyed  to  its  place  by  any  of  the  now 
mages  ;  consequently  must  have  been 
daring  the  building,  or  before  the  passage 
led  in  its  present  state.  The  interior  of 
lid  is  excessively  hot,  particularly  when 
id  by  a  number  of  Arabs  and  flaring 
leaving  the  King's  Chamber,  I  descended 
lad  plane,  and  prepared  to  descend  the 
rred  to  by  Pliny.  The  shaft  is  small ; 
rge  enough  to  permit  one  to  descend  with 
latride,  the  feet  resting  in  little  niches, 
I  clinging  to  the  same.  Having  no  jani- 
me  to  keep  them  off,  I  was  very  much 
by  the  Arabs  following  me.  I  had  at 
ted  two  as  my  guides,  and  told  the  others 
»y  ;  but  it  was  of  no  use.  They  had 
be  to  do  ;  a  few  paras  would  satisfy  them 
lay's  labour ;  and  the  chance  of  getting 


these  either  from  charity  or  by  importunity,  made 
them  all  follow.  At  the  mouth  of  the  well  I  again 
selected  my  two  guides,  and  again  told  the  others 
not  to  follow :  and  sending  the  two  before  me, 
followed  down  the  well — being  myself  quickly 
followed  by  two  others.  I  shouted  to  them  to  go 
back,  but  they  paid  no  regard  to  me ;  so,  coming 
out  again,  I  eould  not  help  giving  the  fellow  next 
me  a  mow  with  a  club,  which  sent  him  skipping 
among  his  companions.  I  then  nourished  my 
stick  among  them,  and  after  a  deal  of  expostulation 
and  threatening  gesticulation,  I  attempted  the  de- 
scent once  more.  A  second  time  they  followed 
me,  and  I  came  out  perfectly  furious.  My  friend 
was  outside  shooting,  the  pyramids  being  nothing 
new  to  him,  and  unfortunately  I  had  been  obliged 
to  leave  Paul  at  Cairo,  and  had  no  one  with  me 
but  a  little  Nubian  boy.  Him  I  could  not  prevail 
upon  to  descend  the  well ;  he  was  frightened,  and 
begged  me  not  to  go  down  ;  and  when  he  saw  them 
follow  the  second  time,  and  me  come  out  and  lay 
about  me  with  a  club,  he  began  to  cry,  and,  before 
I  could  lay  hold  of  him,  ran  away.  I  could  do 
nothing  without  him,  and  was  obliged  to  follow. 
There  was  no  use  in  battling  with  the  poor  fellows, 
for  they  made  no  resistance  ;  and  I  believe  I  might 
have  brained  the  whole  of  them  without  one  offer- 
ing to  strike  a  blow.  Moreover,  it  was  very  hot 
and  smothering ;  and  as  there  was  nothing  parti- 
cular to  see,  nor  any  discovery  to  make,  I  concluded 
to  give  it  up  ;  and  calling  my  guides  to  return,  in 
a  few  moments  escaped  from  the  hot  and  confined 
air  of  the  pyramid. 

At  the  base  I  found  my  friend  sitting  quietly 
with  his  gun  in  his  hand,  and  brought  upon  him 
the  hornet's  nest  which  had  so  worried  me  within. 
The  Arabs,  considering  their  work  done,  gathered 
around  me,  clamorous  for  bucksheesh,  and  none 
were  more  importunate  than  the  fellows  who  had 
followed  me  so  pertinaciously.  I  gave  them 
liberally,  but  this  only  whetted  their  appetites. 
There  was  no  getting  rid  of  them  ;  a  sweep  of  my 
club  would  send  them  away  for  a  moment,  but  in- 
stantly they  would  reorganise  and  come  on  again, 
putting  the  women  and  children  in  the  front  rank. 
The  sheik  came  ostensibly  to  our  relief ;  but  I 
had  doubts  whether  he  did  not  rather  urge  them 
on.  He,  however,  protected  us  to  a  certain  extent, 
while  we  went  into  one  of  the  many  tombs  to  eat 
our  luncheon.  For  a  great  distance  around,  there 
are  large  tombs  which  would  of  themselves  attract 
the  attention  of  the  traveller,  were  they  not  lost 
in  the  overwhelming  interest  of  the  pyramids. 
That  in  which  we  lunched  had  a  deep  shaft  in  the 
centre,  leading  to  the  pit  where  the  mummies  had 
been  piled  one  upon  another.  The  Arabs  had 
opened  and  rifled  the  graves,  and  bones  and  frag- 
ments were  still  lying  scattered  around.  Our 
persecutors  were  sitting  at  the  door  of  tlie  tomb 
looking  in  upon  us,  and  devouring  with  their  eyes 
every  morsel  that  we  put  into  our  mouths.  We 
did  not  linger  long  over  our  meal ;  and  giving 
them  the  fragments  set  off  for  a  walk  around  the 
pyramid  of  Cephrenea,  the  second  in  grandeur. 

This  pyramid  was  opened  at  great  labour  and 
expense  by  the  indefatigable  Belxoni,  and  a 
chamber  discovered  containing  a  sarcophagus,  as 
in  that  of  Cheops.  The  passage,  however,  has  now 
become  choked  up,  and  hardly  accessible.  Though 
not  so  high,  it  is  much  more  difficult  to  mount 
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tlian  the  other,  the  outside  being  covered  with  a 
coat  of  hard  and  polished  cement,  at  the  top  almost 
perfectly  smooth  and  unbroken.  Two  English 
officers  had  mounted  it  a  few  days  before,  who 
told  me  thev  had  found  the  ascent  both  difficult 
and  dangerous.  One  of  the  Arabs  who  accompa- 
nied them,  after  he  had  reached  the  top,  became 
frightened,  and,  not  daring  to  descend,  remained 
hanging  on  there  more  tlian  an  hour,  till  his  old 
father  climbed  up  and  inspired  him  with  confidence 
to  come  down. 

The  pyramids,  like  all  the  other  works  of  the 
ancient  Egyptian*,  are  built  with  great  regard  to 
accuracy  of  proportion.  The  sepulchral  chamber 
is  not  in  the  centre,  but  in  an  irregular  and  out-of- 
thc  way  position  in  the  vast  pile  ;  and  some  idea 
may  be  formed  of  the  great  ignorance  which  must 
exist  in  regard  to  the  whole  structure  and  its  uses, 
from  the  fact  that  by  computation,  allowing  an 
equal  solid  bulk  for  partition  walls,  there  is  suf- 
ficient space  in  the  great  pyramid  for  3700 
cliambcrs  as  large  as  that  containing  the  sarco- 
phagus. 

Next  to  the  pyramids,  probably  as  old,  and  hardly 
inferior  in  interest,  is  the  celebrated  Sphinx.  Not- 
withstanding the  great  labours  of  Cavaglia,  it  is 
now  so  covered  with  sand  that  it  is  difficult  to 
realize  the  bulk  of  this  gigantic  monument.  Its 
head,  neek,  shoulders,  and  breast  are  still  un- 
covered ;  its  face,  though  worn  and  broken,  is  mild, 
amiable,  and  intelligent,  seeming,  among  the  tombs 
around  it,  like  a  divinity  guarding  the  dead. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Jonrnoy  up  the  Nile. — An  Arab  Huriul Filffrimfl  to 

Mecca. — Trial*  of  Patience. — A  Hurricane  on  the  Nile. A 

Turkish  Bath. 

On  the  first  of  January  I  commenced  my  jour- 
ney up  the  Nile.  My  boat  was  small,  for  greater 
convenience  in  rowing  and  towing.  She  was, 
however,  about  forty  feet  long,  with  two  fine  lat- 
teen  sails,  and  manned  by  eight  men,  a  rais  or 
captain,  and  a  governor  or  pilot.  This  was  to  be 
my  home  from  Cairo  to  the  Cataracts,  or  as  long 
as  I  remained  on  the  river.  There  was  not  a  place 
where  a  traveller  could  sleep,  and  I  could  not  ex- 
pect to  eat  a  meal  or  pass  a  night  except  on  lxuird ; 
consequently,  I  was  obliged  to  provide  myself  at 
Cairo  with  all  things  necessary  for  the  whole 
voyage.  My  outfit  was  not  very  extravagant.  It 
consisted,  as  noar  as  1  can  recollect,  of  two  tin 
cups,  two  pairs  of  knives  and  forks,  four  plates, 
coffee,  tea,  sugar,  rice,  maecaroni,  and  a  few  dozen 
of  claret.  My  bedroom-furniture  consisted  of  a 
mattress  and  coverlet,  which  in  the  daytime  were 
tucked  up  so  as  to  make  a  divan.  Over  the  head 
of  my  bed  were  my  gun  and  pistols,  and  at  the 
foot  was  a  little  swinging  shelf,  containing  my 
Library — which  consisted  of  the  Modern  Traveller 
in  Egypt,  Volney's  Travels,  and  an  Italian  gram- 
mar and  dictionary.  My  only  companion  was  my 
servant ;  and  as  he  is  about  to  be  somewhat  inti- 
mate with  me,  I  take  the  liberty  of  introducing 
him  to  the  reader.  Paolo  Nuozzo,  or,  more 
familiarly,  Paul,  was  a  Maltese.  1  had  met  him 
at  Constantinople  travelling  with  two  of  my  coun- 
trymen; and  though  they  did  not  seem  to  like  him 


much,  I  was  very  well  pleased  with  htm,  and 
thought  myself  <juite  fortunate,  on  my  arrival  at 
Malta,  to  find  him  disengaged.  He  was  a  man 
about  thirty-five  years  old ;  stout,  square  omit, 
intelligent ;  a  passionate  admirer  of  ruins,  parti, 
cularly  the  ruins  of  the  Nile  ;  honest  and  faithful 
as  the  sun,  and  one  of  the  greatest  cowards  that 
luminary  ever  shone  upon.  He  called  himself 
my  dragoman,  and  I  remember,  wrote  himself 
such  in  the  convent  at  Mount  Sinai  and  the  temple 
at  Petra,  though  he  promised  to  make  himself 
generally  useful,  and  was  my  only  servant  daring 
my  whole  tour,  lie  spoke  French,  Italian,  Maltese, 
Greek,  Turkish,  and  Arabic,  but  could  not  read 
any  one  of  these  languages.  He  had  lived  several 
years  in  Cairo,  and  had  travelled  on  the  Nile 
before,  and  understood  all  the  little  arrangemeaa 
necessary  for  the  voyage. 

At  about  twelve  o'clock,  then,  the  hour  when  at 
home  my  friends  were  commencing  their  Nev- 
year  visits,  accompanied  to  the  boat  by  my  fries!  ! 
from  Alexandria,  my  first,  last,  and  best  friend  ia  I 
Egypt,  I  embarked ;  and  with  a  fair  wind,  aid  I 
u  the  star-spangled  banner"  (made  by  an  Arab  j 
tailor)  floating  above  me,  I  commenced  my  journey  ! 
on  the  Nile.  It  is  necessary  here  for  every  stranger  ' 
to  place  himself  under  the  flag  of  his  country,  esc  I 
his  boat  and  men  are  liable  to  be  taken  at  air 
moment  by  the  officers  of  the  pacha.    It  was  the 
first  time  I  had  myself  ever  raised  the  banner  of 
my  country,  and  I  felt  a  peculiar  pride  in  tat 
consciousness  that  it  could  protect  me  so  far  from 
home. 

We  started,  as  when  I  first  embarked  upon  the 
Nile,  with  a  fair  wind,  at  sunset,  and  again  to  the 
gentle  tap  of  the  Arab  drum  we  passed  the  great 
pyramids  of  (Jhizeh,  and  the  giant  monuments  of 
Schara  and  Dashoor.  Long  after  sunset  their 
dark  outline  was  distinctly  visible  over  the  desert; 
I  sat  on  the  deck  of  my  boat  till  their  vast  masee 
became  lost  in  the  darkness.  My  situation  vat 
novel  and  exciting,  and  my  spirits  were  elate  with  ' 
curious  expectation  ;  but  with  the  morrow  came  a 
very  essential  cliange.  A  feeling  of  gloom  came 
over  me  when  I  found  the  wind  against  my  pro- 
gress ;  but  the  current  was  still  running  obstinately  ■ 
the  same  way  as  before,  and  to  bo  so  soon  deserted  ' 
by  the  clement  that  I  needed,  gave  a  rather  drear/  ' 
aspect  to  the  long  journey  before  me.  Tliat  day, 
however,  we  contrived  to  do  something  ;  my  boat 
being  small,  my  men  were  almost  continually 
ashore,  with  ropes  around  their  breasts,  towing ; 
and  occasionally,  rowing  across  from  side  to  awe 
would  give  us  the  advantage  of  a  bend  in  the 
river,  when  we  could  carry  sail  and  make  some 
progress.  The  scenery  of  the  Nile,  about  fiftr 
miles  from  Cairo,  differed  somewhat  from  the  rich 
valley  of  the  Delta,  the  dark  mountains  of  Mont- 
tarn  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cairo  bounding  the 
valley  on  the  Arabian  side,  while  on  the  African 
the  desert  approached  to  the  very  banks  of  the 
river.  Though  travelling  in  a  country  in  which, 
by  poetic  license,  and  by  way  of  winding  off  a 
period,  every  foot  of  ground  is  said  to  postern  an 
exciting  interest,  during  my  first  day's  journey  on 
the  Nile  I  was  thrown  very  much  upon  my  own 
resources. 

My  gun  was  the  first  thing  that  presented  itself. 
I  had  bought  it  in  Cairo,  double-barrelled  and  ne*« 
for  three  guineas.    I  did  not  expect  to  make  moth 
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and  it  was  so  very  cheap  that  I  was 
obtful  of  its  safety,  and  intended  to  make 
with  a  doable  charge  and  a  slow  match. 
had  anticipated  me  ;  he  had  already  put 
normous  charges,  and  sent  one  of  the 
ushore  to  try  it.  I  remonstrated  with  him 
risk  to  which  he  had  exposed  the  man  ; 
iswered  in  the  tone  in  which  he  (like  all 
.  servants)  always  spoke  of  the  degraded 
ts  of  Egypt, "  Poh,  he  is  only  an  Arab ;" 
t  soon  relieved  from  apprehension  by  the 
turning,  fall  of  praises  of  the  gun,  having 
h  both  shots.  One  thing  disheartened 
more  than  the  head  wind.  Ever  since  I 
I  had  been  in  earnest  search  of  a  warm 
ad  thought  I  had  secured  it  in  Egypt ; 
jver  I  went,  I  seemed  to  carry  with  me 
ice  that  chilled  the  atmosphere.  In  the 
before  I  rose,  Paul  brought  in  to  me  a 
ice  as  thick  as  a  pane  of  glass,  made 
to  night — a  most  extraordinary,  and  to 
tected  circumstance.  The  poor  Arabs, 
sd  to  their  hot  and  burning  sun,  shrank 
Id  almost  to  nothing,  and  early  in  the 
md  in  the  evening  were  utterly  unfit  for 
,  suffered  very  much  also  myself,  obliged 
b  the  door  of  my  cabin  closed,  my  coat 
tcoat  on,  and  with  a  prospect  of  a  long 
tge.  By  the  evening  of  the  second  day 
t  some  portion  of  the  enthusiasm  with 
der  a  well-filled  sail,  I  had  started  the 
e  from  Cairo. 

y  3. — The  third  day  was  again  exceed- 
,  the  wind  still  ahead,  and  stronger  than 
•  I  was  still  in  bed,  looking  through  the 
nings  of  my  cabin,  and  the  men  were  on 
ring,  when  I  was  roused  by  a  loud  voice 
ation,  in  which  the  weeping  and  wailing 
predominated.  I  stepped  out,  and  saw 
ok  of  the  river  the  dead  body  of  an  Arab, 
xL  by  men,  women,  and  children,  weep- 
towling  over  it  previous  to  burial.  The 
covered  with  a  wrapper  of  coarse  linen 
wn  tight  over  the  head  and  tied  under 
and  fastened  between  two  parallel  bars, 
is  a  barrow  to  carry  it  to  its  grave.  It 
b  apart  before  the  group  of  mourners, 
on  the  bank  above  it,  with  their  eyes 
irards  it,  weeping,  and  apparently  talking 
lie  women  were  the  most  conspicuous 
le  mourners.  The  dead  man  had  been 
py  in  his  connexions  than  I  imagine  the 
terally  are,  if  all  the  women  sitting  there 
ly  mourning  his  death.  Whether  they 
mourners,  or  whether  they  were  merely 
vogh  the  formal  part  of  an  Egyptian 
semony,  I  cannot  say  ;  but  the  big  tears 
rn  their  cheeks,  and  their  cries  sounded 
rerflowings  of  distressed  hearts.  A  death 
il  scene  is  at  any  time  solemn,  and  I  do 
that  it  loses  any  of  its  solemnity  even 
scene  is  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  and 
ct  a  poor  and  oppressed  Arab.  Human 
probably  glows  as  warmly  here  as  under 
•oof,  and  I  am  disposed  to  be  charitable 
hibition  that  I  now  beheld ;  but  I  could 
noticing  that  the  cries  became  louder  as 
hed,  and  I  had  hardly  seated  myself  at 
dance  from  the  corpse,  before  the  women 
>  be  completely  carried  away  by  their 


grief,  and  with  loud  cries,  tearing  their  hair  and 
beating  their  breasts,  threw  out  their  arms  towards 
the  corpse,  and  prayed,  and  wept,  and  then  turned 
away  with  shrieks  piteous  enough  to  touch  the 
heart  of  the  dead. 

The  general  territorial  division  of  Egypt,  from 
time  immemorial,  has  been  into  upper  ana  lower ; 
the  latter  beginning  at  the  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  extending  very  nearly  to  the  ancient 
Memphis,  and  the  former  commencing  at  Memphis 
and  extending  to  the  cataracts.  Passing  by,  for 
the  present,  the  ruins  of  Memphis,  on  the  fourth 
day,  the  wind  dead  ahead,  and  the  men  towing  at 
a  very  slow  rate,  I  went  ashore  with  my  gun,  and 
at  about  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning  walked 
into  the  town  of  Beni  Souef.  This  town  stands 
on  the  Libyan  side  of  the  river,  on  the  borders  of 
a  rich  valley,  the  Nile  running  close  under  the 
foot  of  the  Arabian  mountains  ;  and  contains,  as 
its  most  prominent  objects,  a  mosque  and  minaret, 
and  what  is  here  called  a  palace  or  seraglio  ;  that 
is,  a  large  coarse  building  covered  with  white 
cement,  and  having  grated  windows  for  the  harem. 

Here  travellers  sometimes  leave  their  boats  to 
make  an  excursion  to  Medineh  el  Fayoun,  the 
ancient  Crocodopolis,  or  Arsinofi,  near  the  great 
Lake  Moeris.  This  lake  was  in  ancient  days  ono 
of  the  wonders  of  Egypt.  It  was  sixty  miles  long 
(about  the  size  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva),  and 
Herodotus  says  that  it  was  an  artificial  lake,  and 
that  in  his  time  the  towering  summits  of  two 
pyramids  were  visible  above  its  surface.  The 
great  labyrinth,  too,  was  supposed  to  be  some- 
where  near  this  ;  but  no  pyramids,  nor  any  ruins 
of  the  labyrinth,  are  now  to  be  seen.  The  lake  is 
comparatively  dry,  and  very  little  is  left  to  reward 
the  traveller. 

At  sundown  we  hauled  up  to  the  bank,  along- 
side a  boat  loaded  with  pilgrims ;  and  building  a 
fire  on  shore,  the  two  crews,  with  their  motley 
passengers,  spent  the  night  quietly  around  it.  It 
was  the  first  time  since  we  left  Cairo  that  we  had 
come  in  contact  with  pilgrims,  although  we  had 
been  seeing  them  from  my  first  entering  Egypt. 
This  was  the  season  for  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca. 
The  great  caravan  was  already  gathering  at  Cairo, 
while  numbers,  not  wishing  to  wait,  were  seen  on 
all  parte  of  the  Nile  on  their  way  to  Kenneh,  from 
thence  to  cross  the  desert  to  Cosseir,  and  down 
the  Red  Sea  to  the  Holy  City.  Thoy  were  coming 
from  all  parts  of  the  Mussulman  dominions,  poor 
and  rich,  old  and  young,  women  and  children, 
almost  piled  upon  each  other  by  scores,  for  several 
months  exposing  themselves  to  all  manner  of 
hardships,  in  obedience  to  one  of  the  principal 
injunctions  of  the  Koran,  once  in  their  lives  to 
perform  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca. 

January  5. — The  wind  was  still  dead  ahead  ;  the 
men  continned  to  tow,  but  without  making  much 
progress ;  and  the  day  dragged  heavily.  On  the 
sixth,  I  saw  another  burial/Early  in  the  morning 
Paul  called  me  to  look  out.  We  were  lying  in 
company  with  another  boat,  fast  to  a  little  island 
of  sand  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  river.  I  got 
up  exceedingly  cold,  and  saw  a  dead  man  lying 
on  the  sand,  his  limbs  drawn  up  and  stiff.  He 
was  a  boatman  on  board  the  other  boat,  and  had 
died  during  the  night.  A  group  of  Arabs  was 
sitting  near,  making  coffee,  while  two  were  pre- 
paring to  wash  the  body  previous  to  burial.   Thoy 
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brought  it  down  to  the  margin  of  the  river  and 
laid  it  carefully  upon  the  sand,  then  washed  it, 
preraed  down  the  drawn-up  leg*,  and  wrapped  it 
in  fragments  of  tattered  garment*,  contributed  by 
his  fellow-lioatmen,  who  could  ill  spare  even  these 
scanty  rags ;  and  laying  it  with  great  decency  a 
little  way  from  the  river,  joined  the  other  group, 
and  sat  down  with  great  gravity  to  pipes  and 
coffee.  In  a  few  moments  two  of  them  rose,  and 
going  a  little  apart,  with  their  bare  liands  scratched 
a  sliallow  grave,  and  the  poor  Arab  was  left  on  a 
little  sand-bank  in  the  Nile,  to  be  covered  in  another 
season  by  the  mighty  river.  He  was  an  entire 
stranger,  having  come  on  board  the  evening  lie- 
foro  his  boat  set  out  from  Cairo.  In  all  probability, 
ho  was  one  of  an  immense  mass  which  swarms  in 
the  crowded  streets  of  Cairo,  without  friend*, 
occupation,  or  settled  means  of  living. 

On  tho  seventh  the  wind  was  still  ahead  and 
blowing  strong,  and  the  air  was  very  cold.  Having 
no  books,  no  society,  and  no  occupation  except 
talking  with  Paul  and  my  boatmen,  and  the  strag- 
glers on  shore,  1  became  dispirited,  and  sat,  hour 
after  hour,  wrapped  up  in  my  greatcoat,  deli- 
berating whether  I  should  not  turn  hack.  One 
of  the  most  vexatious  things  was  tho  satisfaction 
apparently  enjoyed  by  all  around  me.  If  we 
hauled  up  alongside  another  boat,  we  were  sure 
to  find  the  crew  sprawling  about  in  a  most  |»erfect 
state  of  contentment,  and  seemingly  grateful  to  the 
adverse  wind  that  prevented  their  moving.  My 
own  men  were  very  obedient,  but  they  could  not 
control  the  wind.  I  had  a  written  contract  with 
my  rais,  drawn  up  by  a  Copt  in  Cairo,  in  pretty 
Arabic  characters,  and  signed  by  both  of  us, 
although  neither  knew  a  word  of  its  contents.  The 
captain's  manner  of  signing,  1  remember,  was 
very  primitive  ;  he  dipped  the  end  of  his  finger  in 
tho  iuk,  and  pressed  it  on  the  paper,  and  in  so 
doing  seemed  to  consider  that  he  had  sold  himself 
to  me  almost  body  and  soul.  "  I  know  I  nm 
obliged  to  go  if  Howaga  says  so,"  was  his  invariable 
answer  ;  but  though  perfectly  ready  to  go  whenever 
there  was  a  chance,  it  was  easy  enough  to  see  that 
they  were  all  quite  as  contented  when  there  was 
none.  Several  times  I  was  on  the  point  of  turning 
back,  the  wind  drew  down  the  river  so  invitingly  ; 
but  if  I  returned  it  was  too  early  to  go  into  Syria, 
and  Thebes,  "  Thebes  with  her  hundred  gates," 
beckoned  me  on.  On  the  seventh  I  had  not  made 
much  more  than  fifty  miles,  and  the  wind  was  still 
ahead,  and  blowing  stronger  than  ever  ;  indeed,  it 
seemed  as  if  this  morning,  for  the  first  time,  it 
had  really  commenced  in  earnest.  I  became  des- 
perate, and  went  ashore,  resolved  to  wear  it  out. 
We  were  lying  along  the  bank,  on  the  Libyan 
side,  in  company  with  fifteen  or  twenty  l>oats 
wind-bound  like  ourselves.  It  was  near  a  little 
mud  village,  of  which  I  forget  the  mime,  and 
Kr  veral  Ucdouin  tents  were  on  the  bank,  in  one  of 
which  I  was  sitting  smoking  a  pipe.  The  wind 
was  blowing  down  with  a  fury  I  have  never  seen 
surpassed  in  a  gale  at  sea,  bringing  with  it  the 
light  sands  of  the  desert,  and  at  times  covering 
the  river  with  a  thick  cloud  which  prevented  my 
seeing  across  it,  A  clearing  up  for  a  moment 
showed  a  boat  of  the  largest  class,  heavily  laden, 
and  coming  down  with  astonishing  velocity  ;  it 
was  like  the  flight  of  an  enormous  bird.  She  was 
under  bare  poles,  but  small  portions  of  the  sail 


had  got  loose,  and  the  Arabs  were  out  on  the  very 
ends  of  the  long  spue  getting  them  in.    One  ef 
the  boatmen,  with  a  rope  under  hie  am,  had 
plunged  into  the  river,  end  with  strong  swhmaiog 
reached  the  bank,  where  a  hundred  men  ma  to 
his  assistance.     Their  united  strength  tamed  her 
bows  around,  up  stream,  but  nothing  could  stop 
her ;  stern  foremost,  she  dragged  the  whole  pane 
of  Arabs  to  the  bank,  and  broke  away  from  them 
perfectly  ungovernable ;  whirling  around,  her  bees 
pitched  into  our  fleet  with  a  loud  crash,  torn  away 
several  of  the  boats,  and  carrying  one  off,  fa* 
locked  as  in  a  death-grasp,  she  resumed  her  head- 
long course  down  the  river.    They  had  gene  hat 
a  few  rods,  when  the  stranger  pitched  her  bo** 
under  and  went  down  in  a  moment,  bearing  he? 
helpless  companion  also  to  the  bottom.    It  em 
the  most  exciting  incident  I  had  eeen  upon  tn» 
river.    The  violence  of  tho  wind,  the  swift  move- 
ment of  the  boat,  the  crash,  the  wild  figures  sf 
tho  Arabs  on  shore  and  on  board,  one  in  a  ltd 
drew  almost  on  the  top  of  the  long  spar,  me  turfcn 
loose  and  streaming  in  the  wind,  all  named  a 
novel  and  most  animating  scene.    I  need  scaredy 
say  that  no  lives  were  lost,  for  an  Arab,  ea  ma 
bosom  of  his  beloved  river,  is  as  sale  as  in  he 
mud  cabin. 

On  the  eighth,  the  wind  was  as  contrary  as  ever; 
but  between  rowing  and  towing  we  had 
to  crawl  up  as  far  as  Minyeh.  It  was  the 
of  the  Ramadan,  when  for  thirty  days,  from  1st 
rising  to  the  setting  of  the  sun,  the  rollowenef 
the  Prophet  are  forbidden  to  eat,  drink,  or  em 
smoke,  or  take  the  bath.  My  first  inquiry  vm 
for  a  bath.  It  would  not  be  heated  or  lighted  is 
till  eight  o'clock  ;  at  eight  o'clock  I  went,  and  est 
surprised  to  find  it  so  large  and  comfortable.  1 
was  not  long  surprised,  however,  for  I  found  that 
no  sooner  was  the  sacred  prohibition  removed, 
than  the  Turks  and  Arabs  began  to  pour  m  it 
throngs ;  they  came  without  any  respect  of  perm*, 
the  haughty  Turk  with  his  pipe-bearing  amve  sad 
the  poor  Arab  Iwatraen  ;  in  short,  every  one  as 
could  raise  a  few  paras. 

1 1  was  certainly  not  a  very  select  company,  ear 
over  clean,  and  probably  very  few  jjuiopa— 
would  have  stood  the  thing  as  1  did.  My  boataxa 
were  all  there.  They  were  my  servants,  mid  mf 
rais,  and  were  bound  to  follow  me  everywhere. 
As  I  was  a  Frank,  and  as  such  expected  to  my 
ten  times  as  much  as  any  one  else,  1  had  the  be* 
place  in  the  bath,  at  the  head  of  the  gi 
of  hot  water.  My  white  skin  made  me  a 
object  among  the  swarthy  figures  lying  srouut 
me  ;  and  half  a  down  of  tho  operatives,  lank,  stay 
fellows,  and  perfectly  naked,  came  np  and  clamed 
me.  They  settled  it  among  themselves,  however, 
and  gave  the  preference  to  a  dried-up  old  naa, 
more  than  sixty,  a  perfect  living  skeleton,  ess 
had  been  more  than  forty  years  a  scrubber  m  tke 
bath.  He  took  me  through  the  first  pluses)  of 
rubbing  with  the  glove  and  brush  ;  and  having 
thrown  over  me  a  copious  ablution  of  warm  eater, 
left  mo  to  recover  at  leisure.  I  lay  on  the  nsvsw 
that  formed  the  border  of  the  reservoir,  only  No 
or  three  inches  abovo  tho  surface  of  the  aster, 
into  which  I  put  my  hand  and  found  it  eseendtsff 
hot ;  but  the  old  man,  satisfied  with  me 
in  rubbing  me,  sat  on  the  edge  of  the 
with  his  feet  and  legs  hanging  in  the 
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every  appearance  of  satisfaction.  Presently  he 
did  off  into  the  water,  and  sinking  up  to  his  chin, 
remained  so  a  moment,  drew  a  long  breath,  and 
seemed  to  look  around  him  with  a  feeling  of  com- 
fort. I  had  hardly  raised  myself  on  my  elbow  to 
look  at  this  phenomenon,  before  a  fine  brawny 
fellow,  who  had  been  lying  for  some  time  torpid 
by  my  side,  rose  slowly,  slid  off  like  a  turtle,  and 
continued  sinking  until  he  too  had  immersed  him- 
self up  to  his  chin.  I  expressed  to  him  my 
astonishment  at  his  ability  to  endure  such  heat, 
but  he  told  me  that  he  was  a  boatman,  had  been 
ten  days  coming  up  from  Cairo,  and  was  almost 
frozen,  and  his  only  regret  was  that  the  water  was 
not  much  hotter.  He  had  hardly  answered  me 
before  another  and  another  followed,  till  all  the 
dark  naked  figures  around  me  had  vanished.  By 
the  fitful  glimmering  of  the  little  lamps,  all  that 
I  could  see  was  a  parcel  of  shaved  heads  on  the 
surface  of  the  water,  at  rest  or  turning  slowly  and 
qmedv  as  on  pivots.  Most  of  them  seemed  to  be 
enjoying  it  with  an  air  of  quiet,  dreamy  satisfac- 
tion ;  but  the  man  with  whom  I  had  spoken  first, 
seemed  to  be  carried  beyond  the  bounds  of  Mus- 
sulman gravity.  It  operated  upon  him  like  a  good 
dinner  ;  it  made  him  loquacious,  and  he  urged  me 
to  come  in,  nay,  he  even  became  frolicksome  ;  and, 
making  a  heavy  surge,  threw  a  large  body  of  the 
water  over  the  marble  on  which  I  was  lying.  I 
almost  screamed,  and  started  up  as  if  melted  lead 
had  been  poured  upon  me  ;  even  while  standing 
ip  it  seemed  to  blister  the  soles  of  my  feet,  and  I 
was  obliged  to  keep  up  a  dancing  movement, 
changing  as  last  as  I  could,  to  the  astonishment 
of  the  dosing  bathers,  and  the  utter  consternation 
of  my  would-be  friend.  Roused  too  much  to  relapse 
into  the  quiet  luxury  of  perspiration,  I  went  into 
another  apartment,  of  a  cooler  temperature,  where, 
after  reinaining  in  a  bath  of  moderately  warm 
water,  I  was  wrapped  up  in  hot  cloths  and  towels, 
and  conducted  into  the  great  chamber.  Hero  I 
■elected  a  couch,  and  throwing  myself  upon  it, 
gave  myself  up  to  the  operators,  who  now  took 
charge  of  me,  and  well  did  they  sustain  the  high 
reputation  of  a  Turkish  bath :  my  arms  were 
gently  laid  upon  my  breast,  where  the  knee  of  a 
powerful  man  pressed  upon  them  ;  my  joints 
wore  cracked  and  pulled — back,  arms,  the  palms 
of  the  hands,  the  soles  of  the  feet,  ail  visited  in 
svaeacsioiL  I  had  been  shampooed  at  Smyrna, 
Constantinople,  and  Cairo  ;  but  who  would  have 
thought  of  being  carried  to  the  seventh  heaven  at 
the  little  town  of  Minyeh  1  The  men  who  had 
me  in  hand  were  perfect  amateurs,  enthusiasts, 
worthy  of  rubbing  the  hide  of  the  Bultan  himself ; 
and  the  pipe  and  coffee  that  followed  were  worthy 
too  of  that  same  mighty  seigneur.  The  large  room 
was  dimly  lighted,  and  turn  which  way  I  would, 
Acre  was  a  naked  body,  apparently  without  a  soul, 
lying  torpid,  and  turned  and  tumbled  at  will  by  a 
eoople  of  workmen.  I  had  had  some  fears  of  the 
plague ;  and  Paul,  though  he  felt  his  fears  gradually 
dispelled  by  the  soothing  process  which  he  under- 
went also,  to  the  last  continued  to  keep  particularly 
dear  of  touching  any  of  them  ;  but  I  left  the  bath 
a  different  man  ;  all  my  moral  as  well  as  physical 
strength  was  roused.  I  no  longer  drooped  or 
lacked  back  ;  and  though  the  wind  was  still  blow- 
ing a  hurricane  in  my  teeth,  I  was  bent  upon 
Thebes  and  the  Cataracts. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Sporting  on  the  Nile.— A  Recluaew— An  Egyptian  Hebn.— 
SiouU— A  Wolf-raoe  among  the  Tombs.— Adventure  with 
a  Governor.— Tbe  Smallest  Favours  thankfully  received. 

January  13. — In  the  morning  the  first  thing  I 
did  was  to  shoot  at  a  flock  of  ducks,  the  next  to 
shoot  at  a  crocodile.  He  was  the  first  I  had  seen, 
and  was  lying  on  a  sand-bank  on  an  island  in  the 
middle  of  the  river.  I  might  as  well  have  thrown 
a  stone  at  him,  for  he  was  out  of  range  twice  over, 
and  his  hard  skin  would  have  laughed  at  my  bird- 
shot,  even  if  I  had  hit  him  ;  but  I  did  what  every 
traveller  on  tho  Nile  must  do,  I  shot  ai  a  crocodile. 
I  met  several  travellers,  all  abundantly  provided 
with  materials,  and  believe  we  were  about  equally 
successful.  I  never  killed  any,  nor  did  they. 
During  the  day  the  wind  abated  considerably,  and 
towards  evening  it  was  almost  calm.  My  boat 
rowed  as  easily  as  a  barge,  and  we  were  ap- 
proaching Manfaloot.  For  some  time  before 
reaching  it  there  is  a  change  in  the  appearance  of 
the  river. 

The  general  character  of  the  scenery  of  tho  Nile 
is  that  of  a  rich  valley,  from  six  to  eight  or  ten 
miles  wide,  divided  by  the  river,  and  protected  on 
either  side  from  the  Libyan  and  Arabian  deserts 
by  two  continuous  and  parallel  ranges  of  moun- 
tains. These  are  the  strongly-marked  and  distin- 
guishing features ;  and  from  Cairo  to  the  Cataracts, 
almost  the  only  variety  is  that  occasioned  by  the 
greater  or  less  distance  of  these  two  ranges. 
Before  approaching  Manfaloot  they  changed  their 
direction,  and  on  the  Arabian  side  the  dark  moun- 
tains of  Mokattam  advanced  to  the  very  border  of 
the  river. 

Here  we  began  to  approach  the  eternal  monu- 
ments of  Egyptian  industry.  For  a  long  distance 
the  high  range  of  rocky  mountain  was  lined  with 
tombs,  their  open  doors  inviting  us  to  stop  and 
examine  them  ;  but  most  provokingly,  now  for  the 
first  time  since  the  day  we  started,  the  wind  was 
fair.  It  had  been  my  peculiar  bad  luck  to  have  a 
continuance  of  head  winds  on  a  part  of  the  river 
where  there  was  nothing  to  see  ;  and  almost  the 
very  moment  I  came  to  an  object  of  interest,  the 
wind  became  favourable,  and  was  sweeping  us 
along  beautifully.  One  of  the  few  pieces  of  advice 
given  me  at  Cairo,  of  which  my  own  observation 
taught  me  the  wisdom,  was,  with  a  fair  wind  never 
to  stop  going  on  ;  and  though  every  tomb  seemed 
to  reproach  me  for  my  neglect,  we  went  resolutely 
on. 

In  one  of  the  tombs  lives  an  old  man,  who  has 
been  there  more  than  fifty  years,  and  an  old  wife, 
his  companion  for  more  than  half  a  century,  is  there 
with  him.  His  children  live  in  Upper  Egypt,  and 
once  a  year  they  come  to  visit  their  parents.  The 
old  man  is  still  hale  and  strong  ;  at  night  a  light 
is  always  burning  in  his  tomb,  a  basket  is  constantly 
let  down  to  receive  tho  offerings  of  the  charitable, 
and  few  travellers,  even  among  the  poor  Arabs, 
ever  pass  without  leaving  their  mites  for  the 
recluse  of  the  sepulchres. 

It  was  dark  when  we  arrived  at  Manfaloot,  but, 
being  the  season  of  the  Ramadan,  the  Mussulman 
day  had  just  begun ;  the  bazaars  were  open,  and 
tiie  cook  and  coffee  shops  thronged  with  Turks 
and  Arabs,  indemnifying  themselves  for  their  long 
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abstinence.  My  boatmen  wanted  to  stop  for  the 
night ;  but  as  I  would  not  stop  for  my  own  plea- 
sure at  tho  tombs  below,  I  of  course  would  not 
stop  here  for  theirs  ;  and  after  an  hour  or  two 
spent  in  lounging  through  the  bazaars  and  making 
a  few  necessary  purchases,  we  were  again  under 
way.  At  about  eight  o'clock,  with  a  beautiful  wind, 
I  sailed  into  the  harbour  of  Siout.  This  is  the 
largest  town  on  the  Nile,  and  the  capital  of  Upper 
Egypt.  Brighter  prospects  now  opened  upon  me. 
The  wind  that  had  brought  us  into  Siout,  and  was 
ready  to  carry  us  on  farther,  was  not  the  cold  and 
cheerless  one  that  for  more  than  two  weeks  had 
blown  in  my  teeth,  but  mild,  balmy,  and  refreshing, 
raisingthe  drooping  head  of  the  invalid,  and  making 
the  man  in  health  feel  like  walking,  running, 
climbing,  or  clearing  fences  on  horseback.  Among 
the  bourriquieres  who  surrounded  me  the  moment 
I  jumped  on  the  bank,  was  a  beautiful  bright-eyed 
little  Arab  girl,  about  eight  years  old,  leading  a 
donkey,  and  flourishing  a  long  stick  with  a  grace 
that  would  have  shamed  tho  best  pupil  of  a  fashion- 
able dancing-master.  By  some  accidont,  moreover, 
her  face  and  hands  were  clean,  and  she  seemed  to 
be  a  general  favourite  among  her  ragged  com- 
panions, who  fell  back  with  a  gallantry  and  polite- 
ness that  would  have  done  honour  to  the  ball-room 
of  tho  dancing-master  aforesaid.  Leaving  her 
without  a  competitor,  they  deprived  me  of  the 
pleasure  of  showing  my  preference  :  and  putting 
myself  under  her  guidance,  I  followed  her  nimble 
little  feet  on  the  road  to  Siout.  I  make  special 
mention  of  this  little  girl,  because  it  is  a  rare  thing 
to  see  an  Egyptian  child  in  whom  one  can  take  any 
interest.  It  was  the  only  time  such  a  thing  ever 
occurred  to  me  ;  and  really  she  exhibited  so  much 
beauty  and  grace,  such  a  mild,  open,  and  engaging 
expression,  and  such  propriety  of  behaviour  as  she 
walked  by  my  side,  urging  on  the  donkey,  and 
looking  up  in  my  face  when  I  asked  her  a  question, 
that  I  felt  ashamed  of  myself  for  riding  while  Bhc 
walked.  But,  tender  and  delicate  as  bhc  looked, 
she  would  have  walked  by  the  side  of  her  donkey, 
and  tired  down  tho  strongest  man.  She  was,  of 
course,  the  child  of  poor  parents,  of  whom  the 
donkey  was  tho  chief  support.  The  father  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  going  out  with  it  himself,  and 
frequently  taking  the  little  girl  with  him  as  a  com- 
panion. As  she  grew  up,  she  went  out  occasionally 
alone  ;  and  even  among  the  Turks  her  interesting 
little  figure  made  her  a  favourite  ;  and  when  all 
the  other  donkeys  were  idle,  hers  was  sure  to  be 
engaged.  This  and  many  other  things  I  learned 
from  her  own  pretty  little  lij»s,  on  my  way  to 
Siout. 

Siout  stand*  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the 
river,  in  one  of  the  richest  vallevs  of  the  Nile.  At 
the  season  of  inundation,  when  the  river  rolls  down 
in  all  its  majesty,  the  whole  intermediate  country 
is  overflowed  ;  and  boats  of  the  largest  si /.e,  steer- 
ing their  course  over  the  waste  of  waters  by  the 
projecting  tops  of  the  palm-trees,  come  to  anchor 
under  the  walls  of  the  city.  A  high  causeway 
from  the  river  to  the  city  crosses  the  plain,  a  com- 
paratively unknown  and  unnoticed,  but  stupendous 
work,  which  for  more  than  three  thousand  years 
has  resisted  the  headlong  current  of  the  Nile  at 
its  highest,  and  now  stands  like  tho  pyramids,  not 
so  striking,  but  an  equally  enduring,  and  [>erhaps 
more  really  wonderful  monument  of  Egyptian 


labour.  A  short  distance  before  reaching  the 
city,  on  the  right,  are  the  handsome  palace  and 
garden  of  Ibrahim  Pacha.  A  stream  winds  through 
file  valley,  crossed  by  a  stone  bridge,  and  over 
this  is  the  entrance-gate  of  the  city.  The  governor's 
palace,  the  most  imposing  and  best  structure  I 
had  seen  since  the  citadel  at  Cairo,  standing  first 
within  the  walls,  seemed  like  a  warder  at  the 
door. 

The  large  court-yard  before  the  door  of  the 
palace  contained  a  group  of  idlers,  meetly  oifieen 
of  the  household,  all  well  armed,  and  carrying 
themselves  with  the  usual  air  of  Turkish  conceit 
and  insolence.    Sitting  on  one  side,  with  large 
turbans  and  long  robes,  unarmed,  and  with  tie 
large  brass  ink  horn  by  their  sides,  the  badge  of 
their  peaceful  and  inferior,  if  not  degrading  pro- 
fession, was  a  row  of  Copts,  calling  themselves, 
and  believed  to  be  the  descendants  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  having,  as  they  say,  preserved  their 
blood  intact  during  all  the  changes  of  their  countrr. 
Boasting  the  blood  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  with 
the  ruins  of  the  mighty  temples  in  which  they 
worshipped,  and  the  mighty  tombs*  in  which  they 
were  buried,  staring  them  in  the  face,  they  wen 
sitting  on  the  bare  earth  at  the  door  of  a  pew/ 
delegate  of  a  foreign  master,  a  race  of  degraded 
beggars,  lifeless  and  soulless, content  to  receive* 
a  grace  from  the  hands  of  a  tyrant,  the  wretched 
privilege  of  living  as  slaves  in  the  land  where  their 
fathers  reigned  as  masters. 

1  do  not  believe  that  the  contents  of  all  the 
bazaars  in  Siout,  one  of  the  largest  towns  in  Egypt, 
were  worth  as  much  as  the  stock  of  a  good 
mercer  or  draper  in  New  York.  But  these  are 
not  the  things  for  which  the  traveller  stops  st 
Siout.  On  the  lofty  mountains  overlooking  this 
richest  valley  of  the  Nile,  and  protecting  it  from 
the  Libyan  Desert,  is  a  long  range  of  tombs,  the 
burial-place  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  ;  and  the 
traveller,  looking  for  a  moment  at  the  little 
Mohammedan  burying-ground,  turns  with  wonder 
from  the  little  city  he  has  left,  and  asks,  Where ii 
the  great  city  which  had  its  graves  in  the  sides 
of  yonder  mountains  1  Where  are  the  people 
who  despised  the  earth  as  a  burial-place,  and  made 
for  themselves  tombs  in  the  eternal  granite ) 

The  mountain  is  about  as  far  from  the  city  ts 
the  river,  and  the  approach  to  it  is  by  another 
strong  causeway  over  the*  samo  beautiful  phis. 
Leaving  our  donkeys  at  its  foot,  and  following  the 
nimble  footsteps  of  my  little  Arab  girl,  we  climbed 
by  a  steep  ascent  to  the  first  range  of  tombs.  They 
were  the  first  I  had  seen,  and  arc  but  little  visited 
by  travellers  ;  and  though   I  afterward  saw  all 
that  were  in  Egypt,  I  still  consider  these  well  worth 
a  visit.    Of  the  first  we  entered,  the  entnaee* 
chamber  was  perhaps  forty  feet  square,  and  ad- 
joining it  on  the  same  range  were  five  or  six  others* 
of  which  the  entrance-chambers  had  about  the 
same  dimensions.     The  ceilings  were  covered  with 
paintings,  finished  with  exquisite  taste  and  deli* 
eaey,  and  in  some  places  fresh  as  if  just  executed: 
and  on  the  walls  were  hieroglyphics  enough  to  fill  I 
volumes.     Behind  the  principal  chamber  were  five  | 
or  six  others  nearly  as  large,  with  smaller  oaeson  ( 
each  side,  and  running  back  perhaps  150  feet  The  , 
back  cliambers  were  so  dark,  and  their  atmosphere 
was  so  unwholesome,  that  it  was  unpleasant,  tod 
perhaps  unsafe,  to  explore  them  ;  if  we  went  ip 
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was  always  a  loud  rushing  noise,  and 
aggested,4their  innermost  recesses  might 
le  abode  of  wild  beasts.  Wishing  to  see 
ied  the  noise,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
of  harm's  way,  we  stationed  ourselves 
back  door  of  the  entrance-chamber,  and 
/gun  within  ;  a  stream  of  fire  lighted  up 
teas  of  the  sepulchral  chamber,  and  the 
ait  grumbling  and  roaring  into  the  inner- 
flses,  rousing  their  occupants  to  frenzy, 
la  a  noise  like  the  rushing  of  a  strong 
e  light  was  dashed  from  Paul's  hand  ;  a 
y  substance  struck  against  my  face  ;  and 
»  of  bats,  wild  with  fright,  came  whizzing 
m  every  part  of  the  tomb  to  the  only 
'  escape.  We  threw  ourselves  down  and 
lie  ugly  frightened  birds  to  pass  over  us, 
hurried  out  ourselves.  For  a  moment  I 
r ;  the  beastly  birds,  driven  to  the  light 
'ere  dazzled  by  the  glorious  sun,  and, 
i  whirling  blindly  about,  were  dashing 
»  against  the  rocky  side  of  the  mountain 
g  dead  at  its  base.  Cured  of  all  wish  to 
ery  deeply,  but  at  the  same  time  relieved 
ears,  we  continued  going  from  tomb  to 
king  at  the  pictures  on  the  walls,  endea- 
to  make  out  the  details,  admiring  the 
id  freshness  of  the  colours,  and  speculat- 
or mysterious  hieroglyphics  which  mocked 
j  knowledge  ;  we  were  in  one  of  the  last 
were  startled  by  a  noise  different  from 
id  yet  heard,  and  from  the  door  leading 
•k  recesses  within,  foaming,  roaring,  and 
his  teeth,  out  ran  an  enormous  wolf; 
a  his  heels,  in  hot  pursuit,  came  another, 
it  at  the  door  of  the  tomb  they  grappled, 
•owled  fearfully,  rolled  over,  and  again 
yroke  loose  and  fled  ;  another  chase  along 
i  the  mountain,  another  grapple,  a  fierce 
irate  struggle,  and  then  they  rolled  over 
uid  we  lost  sight  of  them.  The  whole 
1  been  so  sudden,  the  scene  so  stirring, 
iterest  so  keen,  that  Paul  and  I  had  stood 
es,  our  whole  souls  thrown  into  our  eyes, 
ring  the  movements  of  the  furious  beasts, 
the  first  to  recover  himself ;  and  as  soon 
olves  were  fairly  out  of  sight,  with  a 
istic  movement,  suddenly  took  the  gun 
y  hand,  and  started  in  pursuit     It  is 

0  say  that  he  did  not  go  far.  But  the 
f  the  day  was  not  yet  over.     While  walk- 

the  edge  of  the  mountain,  in  spite  of 
beasts,  still  taking  another  and  another 
ears  were  suddenly  struck  with  a  loud 
lamentation  coming  up  from  the  valley 
nd  looking  in  the  direction  of  the  city,  I 
■caching  over  the  elevated  causeway  a 
ral  procession,  and  the  voice  came  from 
ners  following  the  corpse.    They  were 

coming  to  the  Mohammedan  burying- 
;  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  and  I  imme- 
ft  the  tombs  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  to 
rarial  of  one  who  but  yesterday  was  a 

1  the  land. 

ar  beyond  the  regular  path  for  descend- 
rishing  to  intercept  the  procession  before 
I  at  the  burying-ground,  I  had  something 
'olf-race  I  had  just  beheld  to  get  down  in 
uckily,  I  had  sent  Paul  back  to  the  place 
had  left  our  cloaks  and  donkeys  and  the 


little  girl,  with  directions  to  ride  round  the  foot 
of  the  bill  and  meet  me  at  the  burying-ground. 
How  I  got  down  I  do  not  know ;  but  I  was  quietly 
sitting  under  a  large  palm-tree  near  the  cemetery 
when  the  procession  came  up.  It  approached 
with  funeral  banners  and  devices  which  I  could 
not  make  out,  but  probably  containing  some  pre- 
cept of  the  Koran,  having  reference  to  death,  and 
the  grave,  and  a  paradise  of  houries;  and  the 
loud  wailing  which  had  reached  me  on  the  top  of 
the  mountain,  here  was  almost  deafening.  Fust 
in  the  strange  procession  came  the  beggars,  or 
santons,  men  who  are  supposed  to  lead  peculiarly 
pure  and  holy  lives,  denying  themselves  all  luxuries 
and  pleasures,  labouring  not,  and  taking  no  heed 
for  themselves  what  they  shall  eat  or  what  they 
shall  drink,  and  living  upon  the  willing  though 
necessarily  stinted  charity  of  their  niiserable 
countrymen.  I  could  read  all  this  at  the  first 
glance  ;  I  could  see  that  poverty  had  been  their 
portion  through  life ;  that  they  had  drunk  the 
bitter  cup  to  its  very  dregs.  Their  beards  were 
long,  white,  and  grizzled ;  over  their  shoulders 
and  breasts  they  wore  a  scanty  covering  of  rags, 
fastened  together  with  strings,  and  all  with  some 
regard  to  propriety.  This  ragged  patchwork 
covered  their  breasts  and  shoulders  only,  the  rest 
of  their  bodies  being  entirely  naked,  and  they  led 
the  funeral  procession  among,  a  throng  of  specta- 
tors, with  heads  erect  and  proud  step,  under  what, 
anywhere  else,  would  be  called  an  indecent  and 
shameless  exposure  of  person,  unbecoming  their, 
character  as  saints  or  holy  beggars.  Over  their 
shoulders  were  slung  by  ropes  large  jars  of  water, 
which,  for  charity's  sweet  sake  and  for  the  love 
of  the  soul  of  the  deceased,  they  carried  to  distri- 
bute gratis  at  his  grave.  After  them  came  a 
parcel  of  boys,  then  the  sheiks  and  two  officers 
of  the  town,  then  the  corpse,  tightly  wrapped  from 
head  to  foot  in  a  red  sash,  on  a  bier  carried  by 
four  men ;  then  a  procession  of  men,  and  more 
than  a  hundred  women  in  long  cotton  dresses, 
covering  their  heads  and  drawn  over  their  faces, 
so  as  to  hide  all  except  their  eyes. 

They  were  the  last,  but  by  no  means  the  least 
important  part  of  the  procession,  as  by  general 
consent  the  whole  business  of  mourning  devolved 
upon  them;  and  the  poor  Arab  who  was  then  being 
trundled  to  his  grave  had  no  reason  to  complain  of 
their  neglect.  Smiles  and  tears  are  a  woman's 
weapons  ;  and  she  is  the  most  to  be  admired,  and 
has  profited  most  by  the  advantage  of  education, 
who  knows  how  to  make  the  best  use  of  them. 
Education  and  refinement  can,  no  doubt,  do 
wonders ;  but  the  most  skilful  lady  in  civilized 
life  might  have  taken  lessons  from  these  untutored 
Egyptians.  A  group  of  them  were  standing  near 
me,  chattering  and  laughing  until  the  procession 
came  up,  when  all  at  once  big  tears  started  from 


Egypt,  but  I  hesitated  in.  following.  Some  of  the 
Arabs  had  looted  rudely  at  me  in  passing,  and  I 
did  not  know  whether  the  bigoted  Mussulmans 
would  tolerate  the  intrusion  of  a  stranger  and  a 
Christian.  I  followed  on,  however,  looking  out 
for  Paul,  and  fortunately  met  him  at  the  gate  of 
the  burying-ground.  The  sheik  was  standing 
outside,  ordering  and  arranging ;  and  I  went  up 
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to  tiim  with  Paul,  and  asked  if  there  wm  any 
objection  to  my  entering  ;  he  not  only  permitted 
it,  but  telling  me  to  follow  him,  with  a  good  deal 
of  noise  and  an  unceremonious  use  of  the  scab- 
bard of  his  sword,  he  cleared  a  way  through  the 
crowd,  and  even  roughly  breaking  through  the 
ranks  of  the  women,  so  as  materially  to  disturb 
their  business  of  mourning,  and  putting  back 
friends  and  relations,  gave  me  a  place  at  the  head 
of  the  tomb.  It  was  square,  with  a  round  top, 
built  of  Mile  mud,  and  whitewashed ;  two  men 
were  engaged  in  opening  it,  which  was  done  simply 
by  pulling  away  a  few  stones  and  scooping  out  the 
sand  with  their  hands.  In  front,  but  a  few  feet 
from  the  door,  sat  the  old  mother,  so  old  as  to  be 
hardly  conscious  of  what  was  ]«ssing  around  her, 
and  probably  long  before  this  buried  in  the  same 
grave  ;  near  her  was  the  widow  of  the  deceased, 
dressed  in  silk,  and  sitting  on  the  bare  earth  with 
an  air  of  total  abandonment  ;  her  hands,  her 
breast,  the  top  of  her  head  and  her  nice,  plastered 
with  thick  coats  of  mud,  and  her  eyes  fixed  upon 
the  door  of  the  tomb.  A  few  stones  remained  to 
be  rolled  away,  and  the  door,  or  rather  the  hole, 
was  opened  ;  the  two  men  crawled  in,  remained  a 
minute  or  two,  came  out,  and  went  for  the  corpse. 
The  poor  widow  followed  them  with  her  eyes,  and 
when  they  returned  with  the  body,  carefully  and 
slowly  dragging  it  within  the  tomb,  and  the  feet 
and  the  body  had  disappeared,  and  the  beloved 
head  was  about  to  be  shut  for  ever  from  her  eyes, 
she  sprang  up,  and  wildly  and  fiassiouatcly  throw- 
ing her  arms  towards  the  tomb,  broke  forth  in  a 
perfect  frenzy  of  grief.  **  Twenty  years  we  liave 
lived  together ;  we  have  always  lived  happily  ; 
you  loved  me,  you  were  kind  to  mo,  you  gave  me 
bread ;  what  shall  1  do  now  1  I  will  never  marry 
again.  Every  day  I  will  come  ami  weep  at  your 
tomb,  my  love,  my  lift*,  my  soul,  my  heart,  my 
eyes.  Remember  me  to  my  father,  remember 
me  to  my  brother,"  &c.  &c.  I  do  not  remember 
half  she  said  ;  but  as  Paul  translated  it  to  me,  it 
seemed  the  very  soul  of  pathos  ;  and  all  this  time 
she  was  walking  distractedly  before  the  door  of 
the  tomb,  wringing  her  lianas,  and  again  and 
again  plastering  her  face  and  breast  with  mud. 
The  mourning  women  occasionally  joined  in 
chorus,  the  Bantons  ostentatiously  crying  out, 
u  Water,  for  the  love  of  God  and  the  Prophet, 
and  the  soul  of  the  deceased  ;"  and  a  little  girl 
about  seven  or  eight  years  old  was  standing  on  the 
top  of  the  tomb,  naked  as  she  was  born,  eating  r. 
piece  of  sugar-cane.  Paul  looked  rather  suspi- 
ciously upon  the  whole  affair,  particularly  upon 
that  part  where  she  avowed  her  determination 
never  to  marry  again.  "  The  old  Beelzebub  !  " 
said  he  ;  M  she  will  marry  to-morrow  if  any  one 
asks  her." 

Leaving  the  burying-ground,  we  returned  to 
Siout.  On  my  way  I  made  acquaintance  with  the 
governor,  not  only  of  that  place,  but  also  of  all 
Upper  Egypt,  a  paclia  with  two  or  three  tails ; 
a  great  man  by  virtue  of  his  office,  and  much 
greater  in  his  own  conceit.  I  saw  coming  towards 
me  a  large,  fine-looking  man,  splendidly  dressed, 
mounted  on  a  fine  horse,  with  two  runners  before 
him,  and  several  officers  and  slaves  at  his  side. 
I  waft  rather  struck  with  his  appearance,  and 
looked  it  him  attentively  as  I  passed,  without, 
however,  saluting  liim,  which  I  would  have  done 


had  I  known  his  rank.  I  thought  be  returned 
my  gaze  with  interest ;  and  in  passing  each  con- 
tinued to  keep  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  other,  to 
such  a  degree  that  we  must  ehner  have  twisted 
our  necks  off  or  turned  our  bodies.  The  latter 
was  the  easier  for  both  ;  and  we  kept  turning,  he 
on  horseback  and  I  on  foot,  until  we  found  our- 
selves directly  facing  each  other,  and  then  both 
stopped.  His  guards  and  attendants  toned  witt 
him,  and,  silent  as  statnea,  stood  looking  at  me, 
I  had  nothing  to  say,  and  so  I  stood  and  said 
nothing.  His  mightiness  opened  his  lips,  and  ha 
myrmidons,  with  their  hands  on  their  sword-bilti, 
looked  as  if  they  expected  an  order  to  deal  with 
me  for  my  unparalleled  assurance.  Hie  migfati- 
ness  s]ioke,  and  I  have  no  doubt  the  Turb 
around  him  thought  it  was  with  the  ne  plus  vlfrw 
of  dignity,  and  wondered  that  such  words  had  not 
confounded  me.  But  it  was  not  very  easy  to 
confound  me  with  words  I  could  not  understand, 
although  I  could  perceive  that  there  was  noting 
very  gracious  in  his  manner.  Paul  answers!, 
and  after  the  governor  had  turned  his  back,  told 
me  that  his  first  address  was  M  Do  I  owe  you  sty 
thing ! "  which  he  followed  up  by  slapping  ha 
horse  on  the  neck,  and  saying,  in  the  same  tone, 
"  Is  this  your  horse !"  Paul  says  that  he  answered 
in  a  tone  of  equal  dignity, "  A  cat  may  look  it  t 
king  ;"  though,  from  his  pale  cheeks  and  quiver- 
ing lips,  I  am  inclined  to  doubt  whether  be  awe 
so  doughty  a  reply. 

I  was  exceedingly  amused  at  the  particular*  ef 
the  interview,  and  immediately  resolved  to  cultivate 
the  acquaintance.  During  the  long  days  and  nigh* 
of  my  voyage  up  the  Nile,  in  poring  over  my  boob 
and  maps  1  had  frequently  found  my  attention  fixed 
upon  the  great  Oasis  in  the  Libyan  desert  A 
caravan-road  runs  through  it  from  Siout,  and  I 
resolved,  since  I  had  liad  the  pleasure  of  ooe 
interview  with  his  excellency,  to  learn  from  bam 
tlie  particulars  of  time,  danger,  &c.  I  therefore 
hurried  down  to  the  boat  for  my  firman,  and, 
strong  in  this  as  if  1  had  the  pacha  at  my  right 
hand,  I  proceeded  forthwith  to  the  palace ;  bat 
my  friend  observed  as  much  state  in  giving  audi- 
ence as  the  )iacha  himself.  Being  the  season  of 
the  Ramadan,  he  received  nolmdy  on  business 
until  after  the  evening  meal,  and  so  my  purpose 
was  defeated.  Several  were  already  assembled 
at  the  gate,  waiting  the  appointed  hour ;  but  it 
did  not  suit  my  humour  to  sit  down  with  then 
and  exercise  my  patience,  and  perhaps  feel  the 
littleness  of  Turkish  tyranny  in  being  kept  to  die 
last,  so  I  marched  back  to  my  boat. 

It  was  htill  an  hour  Ixiforo  sunset ;  my  men  bad 
laid  in  their  stock  of  bread,  the  wind  was  fair,  * 
boat  of  the  largest  size,  belonging  to  a  Turkish 
officer,  with  a  long  red  satin  flag,  was  just  opening 
her  large  sails  to  go  up  the  river,  and,  biddiag 
good-bye  to  my  little  Arab  girl,  we  cast  off  oar 
fastening  to  the  bank  at  Siout.  It  was  the  fine 
day  I  had  spent  on  shore  in  the  legitimate  bush** 
of  a  tourist,  and  by  far  the  most  pleasant  since  T 
left  Cairo. 
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CHAPTER  Yl. 

m  thankfully  reoaivea^-Stavery  in  Egypt. 
b  a  CrooodilOi— An  elaborate  Joke.- 
Arabe  not  so  bad  as  they  might  be. 


lay  at  about  four  o'clock  we  arrived 
irmerly  the  capital  of  Upper  Egypt, 
mt  town  on  the  Nile.  My  humour 
he  Oasis  had  been  growing  upon  me, 
lat  there  was  a  track  from  this  plaee 
1,  and  working  my  way  through  the 
izaars,  went  to  the  governor'*  palace, 
©marked,  the  plaee  where  the  gover- 

always  by  extraordinary  courtesy 
e. 
dot  was  not  at  borne  ;  he  had  gone 

a  visit  to  my  handsome  friend  the 
re,  but  he  had  left  his  deputy,  who 

an  account  of  the  journey  and  its 
Mt  put  an  end  to  it  for  ever,  at  least 
1  was  concerned.    He  said  that  the 

rous,  and  could  not  be  travelled 
protection  of  a  caravan  or  guard 
hat  the  Arabs  among  the  mountains 
e  and  desperate  people,  and  would 
;  the  throats  of  any  unprotected 
ie  added,  however,  that  a  caravan 
ming,  which  would  probably  be  ready 
b  days,  and  that  perhaps  before  that 
ernor  would  return  and  give  me  a 
liers.  It  did  not  suit  my  views  to 
irtain  movements  of  a  caravan,  nor 
y  pocket  to  incur  the  expense  of  a 
lanking  the  gentleman  for  his  civility 
n  us  pipes  and  coffee,  as  usual),  I 
id-bye,  and  started  for  my  boat ;  but 
ie  far  before  I  found  him  trotting  at 
n  the  palace  he  had  sat  with  his  Tegs 
i  as  much  dignity  as  the  governor 
.  have  displayed ;  but  as  soon  as  ho 
m  the  divan  he  seemed  to  have  left 
lis  betters,  and  pounced  upon  Paul 
icesh."  I  gave  him  five  piasters 
to  a  quarter  of  a  dollar),  for  which 
f  the  Governor  of  Djiddeh,  formerly 
r  Upper  Egypt,  laid  his  hand  upon 
I  invoked  upon  my  head  the  blessing 
the  Prophet. 

1,  for  the  first  time,  I  saw  carried  on 
sat  branches  of  trade  on  the  Nile,  a 
once  stained  the  annals  of  our  own 
the  fatal  effects  of  which  we  still 
experience.  There  were  two  large 
lerhaps  five  or  six  hundred  slaves — 
kmgola  and  Sonnaar,  probably  bought 
rents  for  a  shawl,  a  string  of  beads, 
ng  article  of  necessity.  Born  under 
sun  of  the  tropics,  several  of  them 
old,  even  before  reaching  the  latitude 
gypt ;  many  were  sick,  and  others 
r  were  arranged  on  board  the  boats 
tanks,  in  separate  groups,  according 
of  health.  Among  them  was  every 
»  and  complexion,  and  it  was  at  once 
painful  to  note  the  gradations  of  man 
>  the  brute.  I  could  almost  see  the 
separation.  Though  made  in  God's 
no  ray  of  the  divinity  within 


them.  They  did  not  saevo  upon  all-Jours,  it  is 
true,  bat  they  sat,  as  I  had  seen  them  in  the 
slave-market  at  Cairo,  perfectly  naked,  with  their 
long  arms  wound  round  their  legs,  and  their  chins 
resting  upon  their  knees,  precisely  as  we  see 
monkeys,  baboons,  and  apes;  and  as,  while  looking 
at  these  miserable  caricatures  of  our  race,  I  have 
sometimes  been  almost  electrified  by  a  transient 
gleam  of  resemblance  to  humanity,  so  here  I  was 
struck  with  the  closeness  of  man's  approach  to 
the  inferior  grade  of  animal  existence.  Nor  was 
there  much  difference  between  the  sink  and  well ; 
the  sick  were  more  pitiable,  for  they  seemed  doomed 
to  die,  and  death  to  any  thing  that  lives  is  terrible ; 
but  the  strong  and  lusty  men  and  women  were 
bathing  in  the  river ;  and  when  they  came  out 
they  smeared  themselves  with  oil,  and  laid  their 
shining  bodies  in  the  sun,  and  slept  like  brutes. 
To  snch  as  these,  slavery  to  the  Turks  is  not  a 
bitter  draught;  philanthropists  may  refine  and 
speculate,  and  liberals  declaim,  but  what  is  liberty 
to  men  dying  for  bread,  and  what  hardship  is  there 
in  being  separated  from  the  parents  who  nave  sold 
them,  or  doomed  to  labour  where  that  labour  is 
light  compared  with  what  they  must  endure  at 
home! 

In  the  East  slavery  exists  now  precisely  as  it 
did  in  the  days  of  the  patriarchs.  The  slave  is 
received  into  the  family  of  a  Turk,  in  a  relation 
more  confidential  and  respectable  than  that  of  an 
ordinary  domestic;  and  when  liberated,  which 
very  often  happens,  stands  upon  the  same  footing 
with  a  freeman.  The  curse  does  not  rest  upon 
him  for  ever ;  he  may  sit  at  the  same  board,  dip 
his  hand  in  the  same  dish,  and,  if  there  are  no  other 
impediments,  may  marry  his  master's  daughter. 


Ln  the  evening  we  left  Djiddeh,  and  about  ten 
o'clock  hauled  up  to  the  bank,  and  rested  quietly 
till  morning.  Next  day  the  wind  was  Ian-,  but 
light,  and  I  passed  it  on  shore  with  my  gun. 
This  same  gun,  by  the  way,  proved  a  better  com- 
panion to  me  on  my  journey  than  I  had  expected. 
There  were  always  plenty  of  pigeons ;  indeed,  ad- 
vancing in  Upper  Egypt,  one  of  the  most  striking 
features  in  the  villages  on  the  Nile  is  the  number 
of  pigeon-cotes,  built  of  mud  in  the  form  of  a  sugar- 
loaf,  and  white- washed.  They  are  much  more 
lofty  than  any  of  the  houses,  and  their  winged 
tenants  constitute  a  great  portion  of  the  wealth  of 
the  villagers.  It  is  not,  however,  allowable  to 
shoot  at  these,  the  laws  regulating  the  right  of 
property  in  animals,  /era  naturm  being  as  well 
established  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile  as  at  West- 
minster Hall ;  but  there  are  hundreds  of  pigeons 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  every  village,  which  no 
one  claims.  In  some  places,  too,  there  is  fine 
sport  in  hunting  hares ;  and  if  a  man  can  bring 
himself  to  it,  he  may  hunt  the  gazelle ;  and  almost 
the  whole  line  of  the  river,  at  least  above  Stout, 
abounds  with  ducks  and  geese.  These,  however, 
are  very  wild,  and  moreover  very  tough,  and 
except  for  the  sport,  are  not  worth  shooting.  No 
keeping  and  no  cooking  could  make  them  tender, 
and  good  masticators  were  thrown  away  upon 
them. 

But  the  standing  shots  on  the  Nile  are  croco- 
diles and  pelicans.  The  former  still  abound,  as  in 
the  days  when  the  Egyptians  worshipped  them; 
and  as  you  see  one  basking  in  the  sun,  on  some 
little  bank  of  sand,  even  in  the  act  of  firing  at  him, 
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you  canviot  help  going  hack  to  the  time  when  the 
pawing  Egyptian  would  have  bowed  to  him  as  to 
a  god ;  and  you  may  imagine  the  defendant  of 
the  ancient  river-god,  as  lie  feels  a  ball  rattling 
against  his  scaly  side,  invoking  the  shades  of  his 
departed  won*hippers,  telling  his  little  ones  of  the 
glory  of  his  ancestors,  and  cursing  the  march  of 
improvement,  which  has  degraded  him  from  the 
deity  of  a  mighty  people  into  a  target  for  r trolling 
tourists.  I  always  liked  to  see  a  crocodile  upon 
tho  Nile,  and  always  took  a  shot  at  him,  for  the 
sake  of  the  association*.  In  one  phice  I  counted  in 
sight  at  one  time  twenty-one :  a  degree  of  fruitful- 
ness  in  the  river  probably  equal  to  that  of  the  time 
when  each  of  them  would  have  been  deemed  worthy 
of  a  temple  while  living,  and  embalmment  and  a 
mighty  tomb  when  dead. 

While  walking  by  the  river-side,  I  met  an  Arab 
with  a  gun  in  his  hand,  who  pointed  to  the  dozing 
crocodiles  on  a  bank  before  us,  and,  marking 
out  a  space  on  the  ground,  turned  to  the  village  a 
little  back,  and  made  me  understand  that  he  had  a 
large  crocodile  there.  As  I  was  some  distance  in 
advance  of  my  boat,  I  accompanied  him,  and 
found  one  fourteen  feet  long,  stuffed  with  straw, 
and  hanging  under  a  palm-tree.  He  had  been 
killed  two  days  before,  after  a  desperate  resist- 
ance, having  been  disabled  with  bullets  and  pierced 
with  spears  in  a  dozen  places.  I  looked  at  him 
with  interest  and  compassion,  reflecting  on  the 
difference  between  his  treatment  and  that  expe- 
rienced by  his  ancestors,  but  nevertheless  opened 
a  negotiation  for  a  purcliase;  and  though  our 
languages  were  as  far  apart  as  our  countries, 
bargaining  ttliarpcns  the  intellect  to  such  a  degree 
tliat  the  A  rub  and  I  soon  came  to  an  understand- 
ing and  1  bought  him  as  he  hung,  for  forty  piasters 
and  a  cliargc  of  gunpowder.  I  had  conceived  a  joke 
for  my  own  amusement.  A  friend  had  requested 
me  to  buy  for  him  some  mosaic*,  cameos,  &c, 
in  Italy,  which  circumstances  had  prevented  me 
from  doing,  and  I  had  written  to  linn,  regretting 
my  inability,  and  telling  him  that  I  was  going  to 
Egypt,  and  would  send  him  a  mummy  or  a  pyra- 
mid ;  and  when  I  saw  the  scaly  monster  hanging 
by  the  tail,  with  his  large  jaws  distended  by  a 
stick,  it  struck  me  that  he  would  make  a  still 
l>utter  substitute  for  cameos  and  mosaics,  and  that 
I  would  box  him  up,  and,  without  any  advice,  send 
him  to  my  friend. 

The  reader  may  judge  how  desperately  I  was 
pushed  for  amusement,  when  I  tell  him  that  I 
chuckled  greatly  over  this  happy  conceit;  and 
liAving  sent  my  Nubian  to  hail  the  boat  as  hIic  was 
coming  by,  1  followed  with  my  little  memorial. 
The  whole  village  turned  out  to  escort  us,  more 
than  a  hundred  Arabs,  men,  women,  and  children, 
and  we  dragged  him  down  with  a  pomp  and  cir- 
cumstance worthy  of  his  better  day*.  Paul  looked 
a  little  astonished  when  he  saw  me  with  a  ro]>e 
over  my  *houldcr,  leading  the  van  of  this  ragged 
escort,  and  rather  turned  up  hit*  nose  when  I  told 
him  my  joke.  I  had  great  difficulty  in  getting  my 
prize  on  board,  and  when  I  had  got  him  there,  he 
deranged  everything  else  ;  but  the  first  <lay  I  was 
so  tickled,  that  I  could  have  thrown  all  my  other 
cargo  overboard  rather  than  him.  The  second 
day  the  joke  was  not  so  good,  and  the  third  1  grew 
tired  of  it,  and  tumbled  my  crocodile  into  the  river. 
I  followed  him  with  my  eye,  as  his  body  floated 


down  tho  stream ;  it  was  moonlight,  and  the  creak- 
ing of  the  water-wheel  on  the  banks  sounded  like 
the  moaning  spirit  of  an  ancient  Egyptian,  indignant 
at  the  murder  and  profanation  oihis  god.    It  wan 
perhaps  hardly  worth  while  to  mention  thai  little 
circumstance,  but  it  amused  me  for  a  day  or  two, 
brought  me  into  mental  contact  with  friends  at 
home,  and  gave  me  the  credit  of  having  myself 
shot  a  crocodile,  any  one  of  which  waa  worth  aO 
the  trouble  it  cost  me.     If  the  reader  will  excuse 
a  bad  pun,  in  consideration  of  its  being  my  first  j 
and  last,  it  was  not  a  dry  joke ;  for  in  getting  the  ;' 
crocodile  on  board   I   tumbled  over,  and,  very  j 
unintentionally  on  my  part,  had  a  January  bath  in  ■ 
the  Nile.  ' 

During  nearly  the  whole  of  that  day  I  was  walk* 
ing  on  the  bank  of  the  river ;  there  was  more  tilla- 
ble land  than  usual  on  the  Arabian  aide,  and  I  en* 
tinually  saw  the  Arabs,  naked  or  with  a  wreath  of 
grass  around  their  loins,  drawing  water  to  irrigito 
the  ground  in  a  basket  fastened  to  a  pole,  like  oat 
cf  our  oldfashioned  well-poles. 

On  the  seventeenth  we  approached  Dendera.  I 
usually  dined  at  one  o'clock,  because  it  was  thai 
too  hot  to  go  on  shore,  and  also,  to  tell  the  trath, 
because  it  served  to  break  the  very  long  and  tedi- 
ous day.     I  was  now  about  four  hours  from  Den- 
dera by  land,  of  which  two  and  a  half  were  dam*,  j 
the  Libyan  sau«ls  here  coming  down  to  the  river. 
It  was  a  fine  afternoon,  there  waa  no  wind,  and  I 
hoped  by  walking  to  have  a  view  of  the  great  ton-  , 
pie  before  night.     It  was  warm  enough  then ;  but  • 
as  it  regularly  became  very  cold  towards  evening,  j 
I  told  my  Nubian  to  follow  with  my  cloak.    To  J 
my  surprine  he  objected.     It  was  the  first  time  he  ' 
had  done  so !     He  was  always  glad  to  go  aahoro  ; 
with  me,  as  indeed  were  they  all,  and  it  was  con-  ' 
sidered  that  I  was  showing  partiality  in  ahraji 
selecting  him.  I  asked  one  of  the  others,  and  found  i 
that  he,  and,  in  fact,  all  of  them,  made  objections,  , 
on  the  ground  that  it  was  a  dangerous  road. 

Thin  is  one  of  the  things  which  vex  a  traveller 
in  Egypt,  and  in  the  East  generally.     He  will 
often  find  the  road  which  be  wishes  to  travel  a  i 
dangerous  one,  and  though  no  misadventure  may  ' 
have  happened  on  it  for  years,  he  will  find  it  ia» 
possible  to  get  his  Arabs  to  accompany  him.    My 
rais  took  the  matter  in  luuid,  began  kickingtbeni 
ashore,  and  swore  they  should  all  go.    Thit  1 
would  not  allow.     I  knew  that  the  whole  eonne 
of  the  Nile  was  safe  as  the  streets  of  London ;  tm*  . 
no  accident  had  happened  to  a  traveller  since  the  i 
pacha  had  been  on  the  throne ;  and  that  women  , 
and  children  might  travel  with  perfect  safety  from 
Alexandria  to  the  Cataracts ;  and  vexed  with  their 
idle  fears,  after  whipping  Paul  over  their  shoal* 
ders,  who  I  saw  was  quite  as  much  infected  aa  an/ 
of  them,  I  went  ashore  alone.    Paul  seemed  quietly  , 
making  up  his  mind  for  some  desperate  move- 
ment ;  without  a  word,  he  was  arranging  the  thing! 
about  the  boat,  Hhutting  up  the  doors  of  the  cabin, 
buttoning   his  coat,  and   with   my  cloak  under 
his  arm  and  a  sword  in  his  hand,  he  jumped 
ashore  and  followed  me.     He  had  not  gone  far, 
however,  before  his  courage  began  to  fiuL    IVr  i 
Arabs,  whom  we  found  at  their  daily  labour,  draw-  I 
ing  water,  seemed  particularly  black,  naked,  sad  I 
hairy.   They  gave  dubious  and  suspicious  answers, 
and  when  we  came  to  the  edge  of  the  desert  j 
he  began  to  grumble  outright ;  he  did  not  want  to 
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be  ahot  down  like  a  dog ;  if  we  were  strong  enough 
to  make  a  stout  resistance  it  would  be  another 
thing,  Ac^  &c.     In  truth,  the  scene  before  us  was 
dreary  enough,  the  desert  commencing  on  the 
very  margin  of  the  river,  and  running  back  to  the 
eternal  sands  of  Africa.    Paul's  courage  seemed 
to  be  going  with  the  green  soil  we  were  leaving 
behind  us;  and  as  we  advanced  where  the  grass 
teemed  struggling  to  resist  the  encroachments  of 
the  desert,  he  was  on  the  point  of  yielding  to 
the  terror  of  his  own  imagination,  until  I  sug- 
gested to  him  that  we  could  see  before  us  the  whole 
extent  of  desert  we  were  to  cross ;  that  there  was 
not  a  shrub  or  bush  to  interrupt  the  view,  and 
not  s  firing  thing  moving  that  could  do  us  harm. 
He  then  began  to  revive ;  it  was  not  for  himself, 
but  for  me,  he  feared.    We  walked  on  for  about 
■a  hour,  when,  feeling  that  it  was  safe  to  trust  me 
•lone,  and  being  tired,  he  sat  down  on  the  bank, 
and  I  proceeded.    Fear  is  infectious.    In  about 
half  an  hour  more  I  met  three  men,  who  had  to 
net  peculiarly  cut-throat  appearance;  they  spoke, 
hntd  of  course  could  not  understand  them.    At 
length,  finding  night  approaching,  I  turned  back 
to  meet  the  boat,  and  saw  that  the  three  Arabs  had 
toned  too,  and  were  again  advancing  to  meet  me, 
wkieh  I  thought  a  very  suspicious  movement. 
Paul's  ridiculous  fears  had  completely  infected  me, 
and  I  would  have  dodged  them  if  I  could ;  but 
there  was  no  bush  to  hide  behind.  I  almost  blushed 
at  myself  for  thinking  of  dodging  three  Arabs, 
when  I  had  a  double-barrelled  gun  in  my  hand, 
and  a  pair  of  pistols  in  my  sash ;  but  I  must  say  I 
vat  not  at  all  sorry,  before  I  met  them  again,  to 
hear  Paul  shouting  to  me,  and  a  moment  after  to 
tee  my  boat  coming  up  under  full  sail 

One  who  has  never  met  an  Arab  in  the  desert 
can  have  no  conception  of  his  terrible  appearance. 
The  worst  pictures  of  the  Italian  bandits  or  Greek 
mountain  robbers  I  ever  saw,  are  tame  in  com- 
parison. I  have  seen  the  celebrated  Gasperini, 
who  ten  years  ago  kept  in  terror  the  whole  country 
between  Rome  and  Naples,  and  who  was  so  strong 
as  to  negotiate  and  make  a  treaty  with  the  pope. 
I  saw  him  surrounded  by  nearly  twenty  of  nis 
comrades ;  and  when  he  told  me  he  could  not  re- 
member how  niany  murders  he  had  committed,  he 
looked  civil  and  harmless  compared  with  a  Be- 
douin of  the  desert.  The  swarthy  complexion  of 
the  latter,  his  long  beard,  his  piercing  coal-black 
eyes,  half  naked  figure,  an  enormous  sword  slung 
over  his  back,  and  a  rusty  matchlock  in  his  hand, 
make  the  best  figure  for  a  painter  I  ever  saw — 
hit  happily  he  is  not  so  bad  as  he  looks  to  be. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


The  Temple  of  Dendenu— Practice  against  Theory.— Re- 
laktftng  the  Son.— The  French  at  Thebes.— The  curse  of 
Pharaohs— An  Egyptian  Tournament— Preparations  for 
r. — An  Bngliah  travelling  Lady. 


Sunday,  January  18. — At  eight  o'clock  in  the 
ifcorning  we  arrived  at  Kenneh,  where,  leaving  my 
boat  and  crew  to  make  a  few  additions  to  our 
stock,  Paul  and  I  crossed  over  in  a  sort  of  ferry- 
boat to  Dendera. 

The  temple  of  Dendera  is  one  of  the  finest 
of  the  arts  in  Egypt,  and  the  best  pre- 


served of  any  on  the  Nile.  It  stands  about  a  mile 
from  the  river,  on  the  edge  of  the  desert,  and, 
coming  up,  may  be  seen  at  a  great  distance.  The 
temples  of  the  Egyptians,  like  the  chapels  in  Catho- 
lic countries,  in  many  instances  stand  in  su?h  posi- 
tions as  to  arrest  the  attention  of  the  passer-by ; 
and  the  Egyptian  boatman,  long  before  he  reached 
it,  might  see  the  open  doors  of  the  temple  of  Den- 
dera, reminding  him  of  his  duty  to  the  gods  of 
his  country.  I  shall  not  attempt  any  description 
of  this  beautiful  temple ;  its  great  dimensions,  its 
magnificent  propvlon  or  gateway,  portico,  and 
columns ;  the  sculptured  figures  on  the  walls ;  the 
spirit  of  the  devices  and  their  admirable  execution  ; 
the  winged  globe  and  the  sacred  vulture,  the  hawk 
and  the  ibis,  Isis,  Osiris,  and  Horns,  gods,  god- 
desses, priests,  and  women ;  harps,  altars,  and  peo- 
ple clapping  their  hands,  and  the  whole  interior 
covered  with  hieroglyphics  and  paintings,  in  some 
places,  after  a  lapse  of  more  than  2000  years,  in 
colours  fresh  as  if  but  the  work  of  yesterday. 

It  was  the  first  temple  I  had  seen  in  Egypt ;  and 
although  I  ought  not  perhaps  to  say  so,  I  was  dis- 
appointed. I  found  it  beautiful,  far  more  beautiful 
than  I  expected ;  but,  look  at  it  as  I  would,  wander 
around  it  as  I  would,  the  ruins  of  the  Acropolis  at 
Athens  rose  before  me ;  the  severe  and  stately 
form  of  the  Parthenon,  the  beautiful  fragment  of 
the  temple  of  Minerva,  and  the  rich  Corinthian 
columns  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  came  upon  me 
with  a  clearness  and  vividness  I  could  not  have 
conceived.  The  temple  is  more  than  half  buried 
in  the  sand.  For  many  years  it  has  formed  the 
nucleus  of  a  village.  The  Arabs  have  built  their 
huts  within  and  around  it,  range  upon  range,  until 
they  reached  and  almost  covered  the  tops  of  the 
temple.  Last  year,  for  what  cause  I  know  not, 
they  left  their  huts  in  a  body,  and  the  village,  which 
for  many  years  had  existed  there,  is  now  entirely 
deserted.  The  ruined  huts  still  remain  around  the 
columns  and  against  the  broken  walls.  On  the 
very  top  is  a  chamber,  beautifully  sculptured,  and 
formed  for  other  uses,  now  blackened  with  smoke, 
and  the  polished  floors  strewed  with  fragments  of 
pottery  and  culinary  vessels. 

Nor  is  this  the  worst  affliction  of  the  traveller 
at  Dendera.  He  sees  there  other  ruins,  more 
lamentable  than  the  encroachments  of  the  desert 
and  the  burial  in  the  sand,  worse  than  the  building 
and  ruin  of  successive  Arab  villages ;  he  sees 
wanton  destruction  by  the  barbarous  hand  of  man. 
The  beautiful  columns,  upon  which  the  skilful  and 
industrious  Egyptian  artist  had  laboured  with  his 
chisel  for  months,  and  perhaps  for  years,  which 
were  then  looked  upon  with  religious  reverence, 
and  ever  since  with  admiration,  have  been  dashed 
into  a  thousand  pieces,  to  build  bridges  and  forts 
for  the  great  modern  reformer. 

It  is  strange  how  the  organ  of  mischief  develops 
itself  when  it  has  something  to  work  upon.  I  sat 
down  upon  the  sculptured  fragments  of  a  column, 
which  perhaps  at  this  moment  forms  the  abutment 
of  some  bridge,  and,  looking  at  the  wreck  around 
me,  even  while  admiring  and  almost  reverencing 
the  noble  ruin,  began  breaking  off  the  beautifully 
chiselled  figure  of  a  hawk,  and  perhaps  in  ten 
minutes  had  demolished  the  work  of  a  year.  I 
felt  that  I  was  doing  wrong,  but  excused  myself 
by  the  plea  that  I  was  destroying  to  preserve,  and 
saving  that  precious  fragment  from  the  ruin  to 
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which  it  was  doomed,  to  show  at  home  an  a  speci* 
men  of  the  skill  of  the  Old  World.  So  far  1  did 
well  enough  ;  but  I  went  farther.  1  was  looking 
intently,  though  almost  unconsciously,  at  a  pigeon 
on  the  head  of  Isis,  the  capital  of  one  of  the  front 
columns  of  the  temple.  It  was  a  beautiful  shot — 
could  not  have  been  finer  if  the  temple  had  been 
built  expressly  to  shoot  pigeons  from.  I  tired :  the 
shot  went  smack  into  the  beautifully  sculptured 
face  of  the  goddess,  and  put  out  one  of  her  eyes  ; 
the  pigeon  fell  at  the  foot  of  the  column,  and  while 
the  goddess  seemed  to  weep  over  her  fallen  state, 
and  to  reproach  me  for  this  renewed  insult  to  her- 
self and  to  the  arts,  I  picked  up  the  bird  and  re- 
turned to  my  boat,  and  did  not  leave  it  again  tliat 
day. 

On  board  I  had  constantly  a  fund  of  amusement 
in  the  movements  of  my  Arab  crew.  During  the 
Ramadan,  a  period  of  thirty  days,  no  good  Mus- 
sulman cats,  drink*,  or  smokes,  from  the  rising 
to  the  setting  of  the  sun.  My  men  religiously 
observed  this  severe  requisition  of  the  Koran, 
although  sometimes  they  were  at  work  at  the  oar 
under  a  burning  suu  nearly  all  da  v.    Thev  could 

rv  •  •  • 

form  a  pretty  shrewd  conjecture  as  to  the  time  of 
the  setting  of  the  sun,  but  nevertheless  they  fell  into 
the  habit  of  regulating  themselves  by  my  watch, 
and  I  did  not  think  the  Prophet  would  be  particu- 
larly hard  upon  them,  if  I  sometimes  brought  the 
dav  to  a  close  half  an  hour  or  so  before  its  time. 
Sometimes  I  was  rather  too  lilteral,  but  out  of 
respect  for  me  they  considered  the  sun  set  when 
I  told  them  it  was  ;  and  it  was  interesting  to  sec 
them  regularly  ever)'  evening,  one  after  another, 
mount  the  upper  deck,  and,  spreading  out  their 
cloaks,  with  their  faces  towards  the  tomb  of  the 
Prophet,  kneel  down  and  pray. 

On  the  20th  the  wind  was  light  but  favourable, 
and  part  of  the  time  the  men  were  on  shore 
towing  with  the  cords.  We  were  now  approach- 
ing the  most  interesting  spot  on  the  Nile — perhaps 
in  the  world.  Thebes,  immortal  Thebes,  was 
before  us,  and  a  few  hours  more  would  place  us 
among  her  ruins.  Towards  noon  the  wind  died 
away,  and  left  us  again  to  the  slow  movement  of 
tiie  tow-line.  This  was  too  slow  for  mv  then 
excited  humour.  I  could  not  bear  that  the  sun 
should  again  set  before  I  stood  among  the  ruins 
jf  the  mighty  city  ;  and  landing  on  the  right  side 
jf  the  river,  I  set  out  to  walk.  About  an  hour 
before  dark  the  lofty  columns  of  the  great  temple 
at  Luxor,  and  the  still  greater  of  Carnac,  were 
visible.  The  glowing  descriptions  of  travellers 
had  to  a  certain  extent  inflamed  my  imagination. 
Denon,  in  his  account  of  the  expedition  to  Egypt, 
savs  that  when  the  French  soldiers  first  came  in 
sight  of  Thebes,  the  whole  army  involuntarily 
threw  down  their  arms  and  stood  in  silent  admi- 
ration :  a  sublime  idea,  whether  true  or  not ;  hut 
1  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  Trench  soldiers 
*  ould  have  thrown  down  tlieir  arms,  and  clapped 
their  hands  with  much  greater  satisfaction,  if  they 
had  seen  a  living  city  and  prospect  of  good  quar- 
ters. For  my  own  part,  without  at  this  moment 
referring  to  particulars,  I  was  disappointed  in  the 
first  view  of  the  ruins  of  Thebes.  We  walked  on 
the  right  side  of  the  river,  the  valley  as  usual 
running  back  to  the  doserL 

It  was  nearly  dark  when  we  arrived  at  the 
ruined  village,  which  now  occupies  part  of  the 


rite  of  the  once  magnificent  city.      The  pkngk 

JhaB  been  driven  over  the  roinoof  the  temples,  sad 

grass  was  growing  where  palaoes  had  stood,    A 

single  boat  was  lying  along  the  bank,  a  riogk 

flag,  the  red  cross  of  England,  was  drooping  amafly 

:  against  the  mast ;  and  though  it  be  death  to  nr 

1  reputation  as  a  sentimental  traveller,  at  that  mv 

;  ment  I  hailed  the  sight  of  that  flag  with  more 

'  interest  than  the  ruined  city.    Since  I  Jeft  Cain 

I  lnd  seen  nothing  but  Arabs  ;  for  three  weeb  I 

I  had  not  opened  my  lips,  except  to  Paul ;  and,  let 

|  me  tell  the  reader,  that  though  a  man  may  take  i 

j  certain  degree  of  pleasure  in  groping  among  rasa, 

in  travelling  in  strange  and  out-of-the-way  pawn, 

lie  cannot  forget  the  world  he  has  left  behind  him. 

In  a  land  of  comparative  savages,  he  haik  tat 

citizen  of  any  civilised  country  as  hie  brother; 

and  when  on  the  bank  of  the  river  I  was  aowatei 

in  my  native  tongue,  by  a  strapping  fellow  fa  a 

Turkish  dress,  though  in  the  broken  accents  of  a 

Sicilian  servant,  I  thought  it  the  purest  Eagaa 

I  had  ever  heard.     I  went  on  board  the  boat,  ani 

found  two  gentlemen,  of  whom  I  had  heard  at 

Cairo,  who  lind  been  to  Mount  Sinai,  from  thaw 

to  Ilor,  by  the  Red  Sea  to  Cosseir,  and  these* 

across  the  desert  to  Thebes,  where  they  had  mly 

arrived  that  day.     I  sat  with  them  till  a  late  hoar. 

1  cannot  flatter  myself  that  the  evening  named  at 

agreeably  to  them  as  to  me,  for  they  had  beta  a 

party  of  *  six,  and  I  alone  ;  but  I  saw  them  after* 

ward,  and  our  acquaintance  ripened  into  am* 

macy  ;  and  though  our  lots  are  oast  in  dnasmt 

places,  and  we  shall  probably  never  most  agaa, 

if  I  do  not  deceive  myself,  neither  will  ever  forget 

the  acquaintance  formed  that  night  on  the  bisks 

of  the  Nile. 

Our  conversation  during  tho  evening  was  deenl- 
tory  and  various.  We  mounted  the  pyramid*,  stf 
down  among  the  ruins  of  temples,  groped  among 
tombs,  and,  mixed  up  with  these  higher  matter*, 
touched  incidentally  upon  rata,  fleas,  and  all  kindi 
of  vermin.  ]  say  we  touched  incidentally  upas 
these  things  ;  but,  to  tell  the  truth,  we  talked  si 
much  about  them,  that  when  I  went  to  my  boat  I 
fairly  crawled.  I  have  omitted  to  mention  that  the 
curse  provoked  by  Pharaoh  still  rests  upon  the 
land,  and  that  rats,  fleas,  and  those 
animals  into  which  Aaron  converted  the 
are  still  the  portion  of  the  traveller  and 
in  Egypt.  1  had  suffered  considerably  daring  the 
last  four  days,  but,  not  willing  to  lose  a  mveuiaav 
wind,  had  put  off  resorting  to  the  usual  meant  ef 
relief.  To-night,  however,  there  was  no  eadnrisg 
it  any  longer  ;  the  rats  ran,  shrieked,  and  shouted, 
as  if  celebrating  a  jubilee  on  account  of  some  gnat 
mortality  among  the  cats,  and  the  lesser  anunab 
rami'  upon  me  as  if  the  rod  of  Aaron  had  been 
lifted  for  my  special  affliction.  I  got  up  daring 
the  night,  and  told  Paul  that  wo  would  remain 
here  a  day,  and  early  in  the  morning  they  aunt 
sink  the  boat.  Before  I  woke  we  were  half  across 
the  river,  being  obliged  to  cross  in  order  to  final 
convenient  place  for  sinking.  I  was  vexed  at 
having  left  so  abruptly  my  new  companions  ;  bat 
it  was  too  late  to  return.  We  pitched  oar  tent  es 
the  bank,  and  immediately  commenced  mdadfflg 
the  )>oat. 

On  a  point  a  little  above,  in  front  of  a  brie 
house  built  by  the  French,  at  the  south  end  of  the 
temple  of  Luxor,  and  one  of  the  most  beantau) 
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on  the  Nile,  were  two  tents.  I  knew 
bat  they  belonged  to  the  companions  of  the  two 
entlemen  on  the  opposite  side,  and  that  there  was 
lady  with  them.  I  rather  put  myself  out  of  the 
my  for  it,  and  the  first  time  I  met  the  three  gen- 
Ismea  on  the  -bank,  I  was  not  particularly  pleased 
nth  them.  I  may  have  deceived  myself,  but  I 
bought  they  did  not  greet  me  as  cordially  as  I 
«s  disposed  to  greet  every  traveller  I  met  in  that 
•sute  country.  True,  I  was  not  a  very  inviting- 
ooking  object ;  but,  as  I  said  to  myself,  "  Take 
at  beam  oat  of  your  own  eye,  and  then — "  true, 
so,  their  beards  were  longer,  and  one  of  them  was 
udder  than  mine,  but  I  did  not  think  that  gave 
(hem  any  right  to  put  on  airs.  In  short,  I  left 
than  with  a  sort  of  go-to-the-devil  feeling,  and 
44  not  expect  to  have  any  more  to  do  with  them. 
I  therefore  strolled  away,  and  spent  the  day 
nahHng  among  the  ruins  of  the  temples  of  Luxor 
ssi  Carnac.  I  shall  not  now  attempt  any  descrip- 
ssa  of  those  temples,  nor  of  the  ruins  of  Thebes 
aaamlly  (no  easy  task),  but  reserve  the  whole 
vail  my  return  from  the  Cataracts. 

At  about  three  o'clock  I  returned  to  my  tent. 
It  was  the  first  day  of  the  feast  of  Bairam,  the 
nsrtj  days  of  fasting  (Ramadan)  being  just  ended. 
It  was  a  great  day  at  Luxor  ;  the  bazaars  were 
■Msjlied  with  country  products,  the  little  cafterias 
•we  filled  with  smokers,  indemi.  -  ving  themselves 
fcr  their  long  abstinence,  and  toe  fellahs  were 
in  from  the  country.  On  my  return  from 
I  for  the  first  time  saw  dromedaries,  richly 
mounted  by  well-armed  Arabs,  and 
lashing  over  the  ground  at  full  gallop.  I  had 
awer  seen  dromedaries  before  except  in  caravans, 
issommodating  themselves  to  the  slow  pace  of  the 
Basel,  and  I  did  not  think  the  clumBy,  lumbering 
ahaal  could  carry  himself  so  proudly  and  move 
9  rapidly.  Their  movement,  however,  was  very 
ir  from  realising  the  extravagant  expression  of 
swift  as  the  wind,"  applied  to  it  in  the  East.  I 
as  somewhat  fatigued  on  my  return,  and  Paul 
let  me  on  the  bank  with  a  smiling  face,  and  in- 
■mation  that  the  English  party  had  sent  their 
iniaary  to  ask  me  to  dine  with  them  at  six  o'clock. 
ew  things  tend  to  givo  you  a  better  opinion  of  a 
an,  of  bis  intelligence,  his  piety,  and  morals, 
an  receiving  from  lilra  an  invitation  to  dinner. 
am  what  is  called  a  sure  man  in  such  cases,  and 
is  render  may  suppose  that  I  was  not  wanting 
sen  this  occasion. 

It  was  an  excessively  hot  day.  You  who  wore 
searing  over  your  coal  fires,  or  moving  about 
Tapped  in  cloaks  and  greatcoats,  can  hardly 
shove  that  on  the  twentieth  of  January  the  Arabs 
refreshing  their  heated  bodies  by  a  bath  in 


is  Nile,  and  that  I  was  lying  under  my  tent 
anally  panting  for  breath.  I  had  plenty  to 
eeapy  me,  but  the  heat  was  too  intense  ;  the  sun 
Maud  to  scorch  the  brain,  while  the  sands  Mis- 
led the  feet  I  think  it  was  the  hottest  day  I 
Beneficed  on  the  Nile. 

WhQe  leaning  on  my  elbow,  looking  out  of  the 
sor  of  my  tent  towards  the  temple  of  Luxor,  I 
Mr  a  large  body  of  Arabs,  on  foot,  on  dromeda- 
isa.  and  on  horseback,  coming  down  towards  the 
tver.  They  came  about  half  way  across  the  sandy 
bib  between  the  temple  and  the  river,  and  stop- 
sd  nearly  opposite  my  tent,  so  as  to  give  me  a  full 
lew  of  all  then*  movements.    The  slaves  and  pipe* 


bearers  immediately  spread  mats  on  the  sand,  on 
which  the  principal  persons  seated  themselves,  ana 
while  they  were  taking  coffee  and  pipes,  others 
were  making  preparations  for  equestrian  exercises. 
The  forms  and  ceremonies  presented  to  my  mind 
a  lively  picture  of  preparing  the  lists  for  a  tourna- 
ment ;  and  the  intense  heat  and  scorching  sands 
reminded  me  of  the  great  passage  of  arms  in  Scott's 
Crusaders,  near  the  Diamond  of  the  Desert,  on  the 
shores  of  the  Dead  Sea. 

The  parties  were  on  horseback,  holding  in  their 
right  hands  long  wooden  spears,  the  lower  ends 
resting  on  the  sand,  close  together,  and  forming  a 
pivot  around  which  their  movements  were  made. 
They  rode  round  in  a  circle,  with  their  spears  in 
the  sand  and  their  eyes  keenly  fixed  on  each  other, 
watching  an  opportunity  to  strike ;  chased,  turned, 
and  doubled,  but  never  leaving  the  pivot ;  occa- 
sionally the  spears  were  raised,  crossed,  and  struck 
together,  and  a  murmuring  ran  through  the  crowd 
like  the  cry  in  the  fencing-scene  in  Hamlet,  "a 
hit,  a  fair  hit,"  and  the  parties  separated,  or  again 
dropped  their  polos  in  the  centre  for  another 
rouud.  The  play  for  some  time  seemed  confined 
to  slaves  and  dependants,  and  among  them,  and 
decidedly  the  most  skilful,  was  a  young  Nubian. 
His  master,  a  Turk,  who  was  sitting  on  the  mat, 
seemed  particularly  pleased  with  his  success. 

The  whole  of  this  seemed  merely  a  preliminary, 
designed  to  stir  up  the  dormant  spirit  of  the  mas- 
ters. For  a  long  time  they  sat  quietly,  puffing 
their  pipes,  and  probably  longing  for  the  stimulus 
of  a  battle-cry  to  rouse  tnem  from  their  torpor.  At 
length  one  of  them,  the  master  of  the  Nubian, 
slowly  rose  from  the  mat  and  challenged  an  anta- 
gonist. Slowly  he  laid  down  his  pipe,  and  took  f 
and  raised  the  pole  in  his  hand  ;  but  still  he  was 
not  more  than  half  roused.  A  fresh  horse  was 
brought  him,  and,  without  taking  off  his  heavy 
cloth  mantle,  be  drowsily  placed  his  left  foot  in  the 
broad  shovel  stirrup,  his  right  on  the  rump  of  the 
horse  behind  the  saddle,  and  swung  himself  into 
the  seat.  The  first  touch  of  the  saddle  seemed  to 
rouse  him  ;  he  took  the  pole  from  the  hand  of  his 
attendant,  gave  his  horse  a  severe  check,  and, 
driving  the  neavy  corners  of  the  stirrups  into  his 
sides,  dashed  through  the  sand  on  a  full  run.  At 
the  other  end  of  the  course  be  stopped,  rested  a 
moment  or  two,  then  again  driving  his  irons  into 
his  horse,  dashed  back  at  full  speed  ;  and  when 
it  seemed  as  if  his  next  step  would  carry  him 
headlong  among  the  Turks  on  the  mat,  with  one 
jerk  he  threw  his  horse  back  on  his  liaunches, 
and  brought  him  up  from  a  full  run  to  a  dead  stop. 
This  seemed  to  warm  him  a  little  ;  his  attendant 
came  up  and  took  off  his  cloak,  under  which  he 
had  a  red  silk  jacket  and  white  trousers,  and  again 
he  dashed  through  the  sand  and  back  as  before. 
This  time  he  brought  up  his  horse  with  furious 
vehemence  ;  his  turban  became  unrolled,  he  flew 
into  a  violent  passion,  tore  it  off  and  threw  it  on 
the  sand,  and,  leaving  his  play,  fiercely  struck  the 
spear  of  his  adversary,  ana  the  battle  at  once  com- 
menced. The  Turk,  who  had  seemed  too  indolent 
to  move,  now  showed  a  fire  and  energy,  and  an 
endurance  of  fatigue,  that  would  have  been  terri- 
ble in  battle.  Both  horse  and  rider  scorned  the 
blazing  sun  and  burning  sands,  and  round  and 
round  the*  ran,  chasing,  turning,  and  doubling 
within  an  incredibly  small  circle,  till  an  approving 
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murmur  was  heard  among  the  crowd.  The  trial 
was  now  over,  and  the  excited  Turk  again  seated 
himself  upon  the  mat,  and  relapsed  into  a  state  of 
calm  indifference. 

The  exercise  finished  just  in  time  to  enable  me 
to  make  my  toilet  for  dinner.  As  there  was  a 
lady  in  the  case,  I  had  some  doubt  whether  1  ought 
not  to  shave,  not  having  performed  that  operation 
since  I  left  Cairo  ;  but  as  I  had  already  seen  the 
gentlemen  of  the  jmrty,  and  had  fallen,  moreover, 
into  the  fashion  of  the  country,  of  shaving  the  head 
and  wearing  the  tarbouch  (one  of  the  greatest  lux- 
uries in  Egypt,  by-the-way),  and  could  not  in  any 
event  sit  with  my  head  uncovered,  I  determined  to 
stick  to  the  beard  ;  and  disguising  myself  in  a 
clean  shirt,  and  giving  directions  to  my  boatmen 
to  be  ready  to  start  at  ten  o'clock,  I  walked  along 
the  bank  to  the  tent  of  mv  new  friends.  I  do  not 
know  whether  my  notion  m  the  morning  was  right, 
or  whether  I  had  misapprehended  things,  but  at 
any  rate  I  had  no  reason  to  complain  of  my  recep- 
tion now  ;  I  think,  myself,  that  there  was  a  differ- 
ence, which  I  accounted  for  in  my  own  way,  by 
ascribing  to  their  discovery  that  I  was  an  Ameri- 
can. 1  luive  observed  tliat  English  meeting  abroad, 
though  they  would  probably  stand  by  each  other 
to  the  death  in  a  quarrel,  are  ridiculously  shy  of 
each  other  as  acquaintances,  on  account  of  the 
great  difference  of  caste  at  home.  As  regards 
American?,  the  case  is  different,  and  to  them  the 
English  display  none  of  that  feeling.  After  I  had 
started  on  my  ramble,  Paul  had  planted  my  flag 
at  the  door  of  the  tent,  and  among  the  other 
advantages  which  that  flag  brought  me,  I  included 
my  invitation  to  dinner,  agreeable  acquaintances, 
and  one  of  the  most  pleasant  evenings  I  spent  on 
the  Nile.  Indeed,  I  hope  I  may  be  pardoned  a 
burnt  of  national  feeling,  and  be  allowed  to  say, 
without  meaning  any  disrespect  to  any  other 
country,  that  I  would  rather  travel  under  the 
name  uf  an  American,  than  under  any  other 
known  in  Europe.  Every  American  abroad  meets 
a  general  prepossession  in  favour  of  his  country, 
and  it  is  aii  agreeable  truth  that  the  impression 
made  by  our  countrymen  abroad,  generally  sus- 
tains the  prepossession.  I  have  met  with  some, 
however,  who  destroyed  this  good  effect,  and  made 
themselves  disagreeable  and  gave  offence,  by  a 
habit  of  intruding  their  country  and  its  institutions, 
and  of  drawing  invidious  comparisons,  with  a  perti- 
nacity and  self-complacency  I  never  saw  in  any 
other  people. 

But  to  return  to  the  dinner  ;  a  man  may  make 
a  long  digression  before  a  dinner  on  paper,  who 
would  scorn  such  a  thing  before  a  dinner  de  facto. 
The  party  consisted  of  four,  a  gentleman  and  his 
lady,  he  an  honourable  and  heir  to  an  old  and  re- 
sjiectable  title,  a  brother  of  the  lady,  an  ex-captain 
in  the  guards,  who  changed  his  name  and  resigned 
his  commission  on  receiving  a  fortune  from  an 
uncle,  and  another  gentleman,  I  do  not  know 
whether  of  that  family,  but  bearing  one  of  the 
proudest  names  in  England.  They  were  all  young, 
the  oldest  not  more  than  thirty-five,  and,  not 
excepting  the  lady,  full  of  thirst  for  adventure  and 
trawl.  I  say  not  excepting  the  lady  ;  I  should 
rather  say  that  the  lady  was  tho  life  and  soul  of 
the  party.  She  was  was  young  and  beautiful,  in  the 
most  attractive  style  of  English  beauty  ;  she  was 
married,  and  therefore  dead  in  law ;  and  as  we 


may  say  what  we  will  of  the  dead,  I  feature  to  a? 
that  she  had  shone  as  a  beauty  and  a  belle  in  the 
proudest  circles  of  England,  and  was  now  enjoying 
more  pleasure  than  Ahnack'a  or  drawing-rooms 
could  give,  rambling  among  rains  and  sleeping 
under  a  tent  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile.  They  lad 
travelled  in  Spain,  had  just  come  from  Mount 
Sinai  and  the  Red  Sea,  and  they  talked  of  Bagdii 
I  had  often  met  on  the  Continent  with  Englishmen 
who  "  were  out,"  as  they  called  it,  for  a  certain 
time,  one  year  or  two  yean,  but  this  party  had  no 
fixed  time  ;  they  «  were  out,"  for  as  long  as  suited 
their  humour.  To  them  I  am  indebted  for  the 
most  interesting  part  of  my  journey  in  the  East,  for 
they  first  suggested  to  me  the  route  by  Petra  and 
Arabia  Petreea.  We  made  a  calculation  by  which 
we  hoped,  in  reference  to  what  each  had  to  do,  to 
meet  at  Cairo  and  make  the  attempt  together.  It 
was  a  great  exertion  of  resolution  that  I  did  not 
abandon  mv  own  plans,  and  keep  in  company  with 
them,  but  they  had  too  much  time  forme ;  a  month 
or  two  was  no  object  to  them,  but  to  me  a  tot 
great  one. 

All  this  and  much  more,  including  the  expresses 
of  a  determination,  when  they  had  finished  their 
travels  in  the  Old  World,  to  visit  us  in  the  New, 
took  place,  while  we  were  dining  under  the  tent 
of  the  captain  and  his  friend.  The  table  stood  m 
the  middle  on  canteens,  about  eight  inches  from 
the  ground,  with  a  mattress  on  each  aide  for  seta. 
It  was  rather  awkward  sitting,  particularly  for  me, 
who  was  next  the  lady,  and  in  that  position  feh 
some  of  the  trammels  of  conventional  life ;  there 
was  no  room  to  put  my  legs  under  the  table,  and,  sot 
anticipating  the  precise  state  of  things,  I  had  not 
arranged  straps  and  suspenders,  and  mv  feet 
seemed  to  be  bigger  than  ever.  I  doubled  them 
under  me  ;  they  got  asleep,  not  the  quiet  and 
tranquil  sleep  which  makes  you  forget  existence, 
but  the  slumber  of  a  troubled  conscience,  pricking 
and  burning,  till  human  nature  could  endure  it  no 
longer,  and  I  kicked  out  the  offending  member! 
with  very  little  regard  to  elegance  of  attitude.  The 
ice  once  broken,  I  felt  at  my  ease,  and  the  evening 
wore  away  too  soon.  An  embargo  bad  been  hid 
upon  my  tongue  so  long,  that  my  cars  fairly  tingled 
with  pleasure  at  hearing  myself  talk.  It  was,  in 
fact,  a  glorious  evening  ;  a  bright  spot  that  I  lore 
to  look  back  upon,  more  thanmdemnifyingmefof 
weeks  of  loneliness.  I  sat  with  them  till  a  hue 
hour  ;  and  when  I  parted,  I  did  not  feel  as  if  it  wn 
the  first  time  I  had  seen  them,  or  think  it  would  be 
the  last,  expecting  to  meet  them  a  few  days  after* 
ward  at  the  Cataracts.  But  I  newer  saw  them 
again  ;  we  passed  each  other  on  the  river  daring 
the  night.  I  received  several  messages  from  them ; 
and  at  Deyrout,  after  I  had  finished  my  tour  in 
Arabia  Petroea  and  the  Holy  Land,  I  received  t 
letter  from  them,  still  on  the  Nile.  I  should  be 
extremely  sorry  to  think  that  we  are  newer  to  meet 
again,  and  hope  that  when  wearied  with  rambbnt 
among  the  ruins  of  tho  Old  World,  they  wit 
execute  their  purpose  of  visiting  America,  and  that 
hero  we  may  talk  over  our  meeting  on  the  banks 
of  the  Nile.  I  went  back  to  my  boat  to  great* 
loneliness  tlian  before,  but  there  was  a  fine  wind, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  we  were  again  under  wsy. 
I  sat  on  deck  till  a  late  hour,  smoked  two  or  three 
pipes,  and  retired  to  my  little  cabin. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

The  Rock  of  the  Chain.—  Ranges  of  the  Plague 

seated  Quarries.— A  youthful  Navigator.— A  recollection 
8am  Patch. — Ancient  Inecriptiona. — A  perplexed  Major- 
dinner  without  parallel.— An  awkward  Die- 


Thb  next  day  and  the  next  still  brought  us 
vourable  winds  and  strong,  And  we  were  obliged 
take  down  one  of  our  tall  latteens,  but  made 
wat  progress  with  the  other,  even  against  the 
grid  current  of  the  river.  The  Nile  here  was 
try  wide,  the  water  turbulent,  and  the  waves 
Uing  with  such  violence  that  Paul  became  sea- 
ok  ;  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  distant  banks, 
e)  could  hardly  have  believed  ourselves  on  the 
of  a  river  one  thousand  miles  from  the 


In  the  evening  we  were  approaching  Hadjar 
Inly,  the  Rock  of  the  Chain,  the  narrowest  part 
'  the  river,  where  the  mountains  of  Africa  and 
rabia  seem  marching  to  meet  each  other,  and 
opping  merely  to  leave  a  narrow  passage  for  the 
rar.  Tradition  says  that  in  ancient  days  an  iron 
lain  was  drawn  across  the  narrow  strait,  which 
lacked  the  current ;  and  the  Arab  boatman 
dievea  he  can  still  see,  in  the  sides  of  the  moun- 
ins,  the  marks  of  the  rings  and  bolts  to  which  the 
iraculous  chain  was  fastened. 
We  hauled  up  alongside  of  the  bank  for  part  of 
is  night,  and  the  next  morning,  with  a  strong  and 
vourable  wind,  were  approaching  Assouan,  the 
at  town  in  Egypt,  standing  on  the  borders  of 
thiopta  and  at  the  foot  of  the  Cataracts  of  the 
Qe.  For  some  time  before  reaching  Assouan, 
m  river  becomes  broader  and  the  mountains  again 
aire,  leaving  space  for  the  islands  and  a  broad 
arJace  for  tne  body  of  the  river.  About  three 
iles  this  side,  on  the  Arabian  bank,  is  the  new 
ilaee  of  Ibrahim,  where  he  retired  and  shut  him- 
if  up  during  the  terrible  plague  of  last  year. 
■  the  right,  the  top  of  the  Libyan  mountain  is 
wwned  with  the  tomb  of  a  Marabout  sheik,  and 
not  half  way  down  are  the  ruins  of  a  convent. 
etareeque  and  interesting,  as  telling  that  before 
m  crescent  came  and  trampled  it  under  foot,  the 
xaa,  the  symbol  of  the  Christian  faith,  once  reared 
i  sacred  form  even  in  the  interior  of  Africa.  In 
ont  is  the  beautiful  island  of  Elephantina,  with  a 
(ten  bank  sloping  down  to  the  river.  On  the 
ft  are  rugged  mountains  ;  and  projecting  in  rude 
hi  giant  masses,  into  the  river,  are  the  rocks  of 
ark  gray  granite,  from  which  came  the  mighty 
lejisks  and  monuments  that  adorned  the  ancient 
of  Egypt.  The  little  town  of  Assouan 
on  the  bank  of  the  river,  almost  bid  among 
;  and  back  at  a  distance  on  the  height 
»  the  ruins  of  the  old  city.  From  the  deck  of 
ly  boat,  the  approach  to  the  Cataracts  presented 
f  far  the  finest  scene  on  the  Nile,  possessing  a 
fcriaty  and  a  wildness  equally  striking  and  beauti- 
d,  after  the  monotonous  scenery  along  the  whole 
leant  of  the  river.  With  streamers  gallantly  flying 
entered  the  little  harbour,  and  with  a  feeling 
f  satisfaction  that  amply  repaid  me  for  all  its 
■nations,  I  looked  upon  the  end  of  my  journey. 
would  have  gone  to  the  second  cataract  if  time 
id  been  no  object  to  me,  or  if  I  had  had  at  that 
me  any  idea  of  writing  a  book,  as  the  second 


cataract  is  the  usual  terminus  for  travellers  on  the 
Nile ;  and  a  man  who  returns  to  Cairo  without 
having  been  there,  is  not  considered  entitled  to 
talk  much  about  his  voyage  up  the  river. 

I  am  perhaps  publishing  my  own  want  of  taste, 
when  I  say  that  the  notion  of  going  to  the  great 
Oasis  had  taken  such  a  hold  of  me,  that  it  was 
mainly  for  this  object  that  I  sacrificed  the  voyage 
to  the  second  cataract.  With  the  feeling,  there- 
fore,  that  here  was  the  end  of  my  journey  in  this 
direction,  I  jumped  upon  the  bank,  and  having  been 
pent  up  on  board  for  two  days,  I  put  myself  in 
rapid  action,  and  in  one  of  the  cant  phrases  of 
continental  tourists,  began  to  "  knock  down  the 
lions." 

My  first  move  was  to  the  little  town  of  Assouan, 
but  here  I  found  little  to  detain  me.  It  was  better 
built  than  most  of  the  towns  on  the  Nile,  and  has 
its  street  of  bazaars  ;  the  slave-bazaars  being  by 
far  the  best  supplied  of  any.  In  one  of  the  little 
cafterias  opposite  the  slave-market,  a  Turk  meanly 
dressed,  though  with  arms,  and  a  mouth-piece  to 
his  pipe  that  marked  him  as  a  man  of  rank, 
attracted  ray  particular  attention.  He  was  almost 
the  last  of  the  Mamelukes,  but  yesterday  the  lords 
of  Egypt ;  one  of  the  few  who  escaped  the  general 
massacre  of  his  race,  and  one  of  the  very  few  per- 
mitted to  drag  out  the  remnant  of  their  days  in  the 
pacha's  dominions.  The  ruins  of  the  old  town 
are  in  a  singularly  high,  bold,  and  commanding 
situation,  overlooking  the  river,  the  Cataracts,  the 
island  of  Elephantina,  and  the  Arabian  desert. 
More  than  a  thousand  years  ago,  this  city  contained 
a  large  and  flourishing  population  ;  and  some  idea 
may  be  formed  of  its  former  greatness,  from  the 
fact  that  more  than  twenty  thousand  of  its  inhab- 
itants died  in  one  year  of  the  plague.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  terrible  ravages  of  this  scourge,  the 
inhabitants  abandoned  it ;  but,  still  clinging  to  their 
ancient  homes,  commenced  building  a  new  town, 
beginning  at  the  northern  wall  of  the  old.  The 
valley  here  is  very  narrow  ;  and  the  desert  of 
Arabia,  with  its  front  of  dark  granite  mountains, 
advances  to  its  bank. 

The  southern  gate  of  the  modern  town  opens  to 
the  sands  of  the  desert,  and  immediately  outside 
the  walls  is  a  large  Mohammedan  burying-ground  ; 
by  its  extent  and  the  number  of  its  tombstones, 
exciting  the  wonder  of  the  stranger  how  so  small 
a  town  could  pay  such  a  tribute  to  the  king  of 
terrors.  In  many  places  the  bodies  were  not  more 
than  half  buried,  the  loose  sand  which  had  been 
sprinkled  over  them  having  been  blown  away. 
Sculls,  legs,  and  arms  were  scattered  about  in 
every  direction  ;  and  in  one  place  we  saw  a  pile 
of  sculls  and  bones,  which  seemed  to  have  been 
collected  by  some  pious  hand,  to  save  them  from 
the  foot  of  the  passing  traveller.  In  another  the  rest 
of  the  body  still  buried,  the  feet  were  sticking  out, 
and  the  naked  scull,  staring  at  us  from  its  sightless 
sockets,  seemed  struggling  to  free  itself  from  the 
bondage  of  the  grave,  and  claiming  the  promise  of 
a  resurrection  from  the  dead.  We  buried  again 
these  relics  of  mortality,  and  hoping  it  might  not 
be  our  lot  to  lay  our  bones  where  the  grave  was  so 
little  reverenced,  continued  our  way  to  the  ancient 
granite-quarries  of  Syene. 

These  quarries  stand  about  half  an  hour's  walk 
from  the  river,  in  the  bosom  of  a  long  range  of 
granite  mountains,  stretching  off  into  the  desert  of 
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Arabia.  Time  and  exposure  have  not  touched  the 
freshness  of  the  atone,  and  the  whole  of  the  im- 
mense quarry  looks  as  if  it  was  but  yesterday  that 
the  Egyptian  left  it.  You  could  imagine  tliat  the 
workman  had  just  gone  to  his  noonday  meal  ;  and 
as  you  look  at  the  mighty  obelisk  lying  rude  and 
unfinished  at  your  feet,  you  feel  disposed  to  linger 
till  the  Egyptian  shall  eome  to  resume  his  work,  to 
carve  his  mysterious  characters  upon  it,  and  make 
it  a  fit  portal  for  some  mighty  temple.  But  the 
hammer  and  chisel  will  never  be  hoard  there  more. 
The  Egyptian  workmen  have  passed  away,  and 
these  immense  quarries  are  now  and  for  ever  silent 
and  deserted. 

Aside  from  the  great  interest  of  these  ancient 
quarries,  it  is  curious  to  notice  how,  long  before 
the  force  of  gunpowder  and  the  art  of  blasting 
rocks  were  known,  immense  stones  were  sepa- 
rated from  the  sides  of  tho  mountains,  and  di- 
vided as  the  artist  wished,  by  the  slow  process  of 
boring  small  holes,  and  splitting  them  apart  with 
wedges. 

I  returned  by  the  old  city,  crossing  its  burying- 
ground,  which,  like  that  of  the  new  town,  told,  in 
language  that  could  not  bo  misunderstood,  that 
before  the  city  was  destroyed,  it  too  liad  paid  a  large 
tribute  to  the  grave.  This  burying-ground  lias  an  . 
interest  not  possessed  by  any  other  in  Egypt,  as  it  ' 
contains,  scattered  over  its  extended  surface,  many 
tombstones  with  Coptic  inscriptions,  the  only  ex- 
isting remains  of  the  language  of  a  people  who 
style  themselves,  and  are  styled,  the  descendants  of 
the  ancient  Egyptians. 

It  was  lato  in  the  afternoon  as  I  stood  on  the 
height  crowned  by  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city, 
with  a  momentary  feeling  of  returning  loneliness, 
and  gazed  upon  the  sun  retiring  with  glorious 
splendour  towards  my  far  distant  home.  I  turned 
my  eyes  to  ray  boat,  and  beyond  it,  at  a  distance 
down  the  river,  I  saw  a  boat  coming  up  under  full 
sail,  bearing,  what  my  now  practised  eye  told  me 
was  the  English  flag.  I  hurried  down,  and  arrived 
on  the  bank  in  time  to  welcome  to  the  Cataracts 
of  the  Nile  the  two  gentlemen  I  had  first  met  at 
Thebes. 

We  spent  the  evening  together,  and  I  aban- 
doned my  original  intention  of  taking  my  own 
boat  up  the  Cataracts,  and  agreed  to  go  up  with 
them. 

In  the  morning,  after  an  early  breakfast,  wo 
started  for  the  Island  of  Philoe,  about  eight  miles 
from  Assouan,  and  above  all  the  Cataracts  ;  an 
island  singularly  beautiful  in  situation,  and  con- 
taining the  ruins  of  a  magnificent  temple.  The 
road  lay  nearly  all  the  way  along  the  river,  com- 
manding a  full  view  of  the  Cataracts,  or  rather,  if  a 
citizen  of  a  new  world  may  lay  his  innovating 
hand  upon  things  consecrated  by  the  universal 
consent  of  ages,  what  we  who  have  heard  the  roar 
of  Niagara  would  call  simply  the  "  rapids."  We 
set  off  on  sliaggy  donkeys,  without  saddle,  bridle, 
or  halter.  A  short  distance  from  Assouan  un- 
marked by  any  monument,  amid  arid  sands,  we 
crossed  the  line  which,  since  the  days  of  Pharaoh, 
has  existed  as  the  boundary  between  Egypt  and 
Ethiopia.  Wo  passed  through  several  villages, 
standing  alone  at  the  foot  of  the  granite  mountains, 
without  green  or  verdure  around  them,  even  to 
the  extent  of  a  blade  of  grass,  and  irresistibly 
suggesting  the  question, "  How  do  the  miserable 


inhabitants  live  I "  It  was  not  the  first  tin 
occasion  to  remark  the  effect  of  blood  on  j 
character,  and  the  strong  and  marked  da 
of  races  among  people  living  under  the  aaa 
and  almost  on  a  common  soil.  In  the  first 
in  Nubia,  though  not  half  an  hour  from  A 
there  is  a  difference  obvious  to  the  most  sag 
observer ;  and  here  on  the  very  confines  of 
it  would  be  impossible  to  mistake  a  border 
for  an  Arab  of  Assouan. 

Before  arriving  at  Phike  the  river  is  fifl 
,  rocks  and  islands,  and  the  view  becomes  sa 
bold  and  striking.  At  the  foot  of  one  of  the 
is  a  sort  of  ferry,  with  a  very  big  boat  and 
little  boy  to  manage  H ;  we  got  on  board,  m 
astonished  to  see  with  what  courage  and  i 
the  little  fellow  conducted  us  among  the 
washed  bv  the  Cataracts.  And  it  was 
straight-ahead  navigation  either :  he  was 
to  take  advantage  of  an  eddy  to  get  to  on 
jump  ashore,  tow  the  boat  to  another,  aga 
to  another,  tow  her  again,  and  so  on  ;  and 
time  the  little  fellow  was  at  the  helm,  at  t 
at  the  rope,  leading  the  chorus  of  a  NuMa 
and  ordering  his  crew,  which  consisted  i 
boys  and  one  little  girl.  In  this  way  we 
to  an  island  inhabited  by  a  few  miserable  N 
and,  crossing  it,  came  to  the  point  of  the  an 
cataract  (I  continue  to  call  it  cataract  by  ow 
being  a  fall  of  about  two  feet. 

And  these  were  the  great  Cataracts  of  d 
whose  roar  in  ancient  days  affrighted  the  E 
boatmen,  and  which  history  and  poetry  h 
vested  witli  extraordinary  and  ideal  terron 
traveller  who  has  come  from  a  country 
distant  as  mine,  bringing  all  that  fresh 
feeling  with  which  a  citizen  of  the  New 
turns  to  the  storied  wonders  of  the  Old,  ■ 
roamed  over  the  mountains  and  drunk  of  th 
of  Greece,  will  have  found  himself  so  often  » 
by  the  exaggerated  accounts  of  the  aneie 
vivid  descriptions  of  poets,  and  his  own  imag 
that  he  will  hardly  feel  disappointed  when  hi 
by  this  apology  for  a  cataract. 

Hen*  the  Nubian  boys  had  a  great  feat  t 
viz.,  jump  into  the  cataract  and  float  dowi 
point  of  the  island.  The  inhabitants  of  tb 
tries  Itnrdering  on  the  Nile  arc  great  swi 
and  the  Nubians  are  perhaps  the  best  of  a 
thin  was  no  great  feat  The  great  and  eim 
lamented  Sam  Patch  would  have  made  the  1 
stare,  and  shown  them,  in  his  own  pithy 
"  that  Home  folks  could  do  things  as  weU  a 
folks :"  ami  I  question  if  there  is  a  eata 
the  Nile,  at  which  that  daring  diver  wet 
have  turned  up  h's  nose  in  scorn.  We  n 
bv  the  same  way  we  had  come,  and  urn 
same  guidance,  augmented,  however,  by  a 
collection  of  men  and  boys,  who  had  jonw 
our  escort,  ki  paying  for  the  boat  we  sh 
preference  for  our  little  boy,  which  brougft 
upon  him  all  the  rest,  and  he  had  to  ran  tt 
protection.  We  saved  him  for  the  present, 
him  exposed  to  one  of  the  evils  sttrnean 
the  acquisition  of  money,  all  the  world  ove 
difficulty  of  keeping  it ;  which  difficulty  in! 
was  so  great  physically,  that  I  have  no  di 
was  stripped  of  more  than  half  before  we  w 
of  sight. 

Getting  rid  of  them,  or  as  many  of  then 
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m  again  mounted  our  shaggy  donkeys,  and 
i  tilt  island  of  Philee.  This  island  makes 
the  most  beautiful  pictures  I  ever  saw. 
a  the  general  monotony  of  the  scenery  on 
i  gives  it  a  peculiar  beauty  ;  but  I  think  it 
le  called  beautiful  anywhere,  even  among 
si  scenes  in  Italy.  It  brought  forcibly  to 
id,  but  seemed  to  me  far  more  lovely  than, 
ce  Maggiore,  with  the  beautiful  Isola  Bella 
la  Madre.  1 1  is  entirely  unique,  a  beautiful 
atone,  a  little   island  about  a  thousand 

?and  four  hundred  broad,  rising  in  the 
a  circular  bay,  which  appears  to  be  cut  off 
is  river,  and  forms  a  lake  surrounded  by 
ndstone  rocks  ;  carpeted  with  green  to  the 
edge,  and  covered  with  columns,  propylons, 
•en,  the  ruins  of  a  majestic  temple.  A 
wall  encircles  it  on  all  sides,  on  which,  in 
laments,  we  landed. 

eavoided  description  of  ruins  when  I  could. 
A  is,  I  know  nothing  of  architecture,  and . 
neasured  any  thing  in  my  life ;  before  I 
i  Egypt  I  could  not  tell  the  difference 
1  a  dromes  and  a  propylon,  and  my  whole 
Ige  of  Egyptian  antiquities  was  little  more 
ough  to  enable  me  to  distinguish  between 
my  and  a  pyramid.  I  picked  up  about 
to  answer  my  purpose,  on  the  spot ;  but  I 

0  much  charity  for  my  reader  to  impose  my 
ing  on  him.  In  fact,  I  have  already  for- 
more  than  half  of  the  little  that  1  then 
,  and  should  show  but  a  poor  return  for  his 
■  if  I  were  to  puzzle  him  with  the  use  or 
of  technical  phrases.  Still  I  must  do 
ng ;  the  temples  of  Egypt  must  have  a 
•re ;  for  I  might  as  well  leave  out  Jeru- 
n  the  story  of  a  tour  through  the  Holy 

ample  of  Philoa  is  a  magnificent  ruin,  four 

1  and  thirty-five  feet  in  length  and  one 
1  and  five  in  width.  1 1  stands  at  the  south- 
rner  of  the  island,  close  upon  the  bank  of 
er,  and  the  approach  to  it  is  by  a  grand 
de,  extending  two  hundred  and  forty  feet 
te  edge  of  the  river  to  the  grand  propylon. 
roylon  is  nearly  a  hundred  feet  long,  and 

each  side  the  gateway  in  two  lofty  towers, 
Rm  of  a  truncated  pyramid.  The  front  is 
fid  with  sculpture  and  hieroglyphics  ;  on 
e  a  figure  of  Ibis,  twenty  feet  high,  with  the 
rer  her  head ;  and  near  the  front  formerly 
ro  obelisks  and  two  sphinxes,  the  pedestals 
m  of  which  still  remain.  The  body  of  the 
contains  eleven  chambers,  covered  with 
•e  and  hieroglyphics,  the  figures  tinted  in 
t  lively  colours,  and  the  ceiling  painted 
id  studded  with  stars. 
here  are  other  things  which  touch  the  be- 
nore  nearly  than  the  majestic  ruins  of  the 
-things  which  carry  him  from  the  works 

to  a  grander  and  higher  subject,  that  of 
nself.     On  the  lofty  towers  in  front  of  the 

among  the  mysterious  and  unknown 
I  of  the  Egyptians,  were  inscriptions  in 
md  Latin,  telling  that  they  whose  names 
ere  written  had  come  to  worship  the  great 

Isis  ;  that  men  had  lived  and  looked  upon 
,  moon,  and  stars,  the  mountains  and  the 
river,  and  worshipped  a  mute  idol.  And 
n  the  front  wall  was  the  sacred  cross,  the 


emblem  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  the  figures  of 
the  Egyptian  deities  were  defaced  and  plastered 
over,  showing  that  another  race  had  been  there  to 
worship,  who  scorned  and  trampled  on  the  gods 
of  the  heathen.  And  again  there  was  an  inscrip- 
tion of  later  days,  that  in  the  ruins  of  the  temple 
carried  with  it  a  wild  and  fearful  interest ;  telling 
that  the  thunder  of  modern  war  had  been  heard 
above  the  roar  of  the  cataract,  and  that  the  arm 
of  the  soldier  which  had  struck  terror  in  the  frozen 
regions  of  the  north,  had  swept  the  burning  sands 
of  Africa.  In  the  grand  propylon,  among  the 
names  of  tourists  and  travellers,  in  a  small  plain 
hand  is  written— a  L'an  6  de  la  republique,  le  13 
Messidor,  une  armee  franchise,  commandee  par 
Bonaparte,  est  descendue  a  Alexandrie  ;  l'armee 
ayant  mis,  vingt  jours  apres,  les  Mamelukes  en 
fuite  aux  pyramides,  Desaix,  commandant  la 
premiere  division,  les  a  poursnivis  au-delit  des 
cataractes,  oil  il  est  arrive*  le  13  Veutose  de  l'an  7." 
Near  this  was  an  inscription  that  to  me  was  far 
more  interesting  than  all  the  rest ;  the  name  of  an 

early  friend.    «  C B ,  U.  S.  of  America," 

written  with  his  own  hand.  I  did  not  know  that 
he  had  been  here,  although  I  knew  that  he  had 
been  many  years  from  home,  and  I  had  read  in  a 
newspaper  that  he  had  died  in  Palestine.  A 
thousand  recollections  crowded  upon  me,  of  joys 
departed  never  to  rctnrn,  and  made  me  sad.  1 
wrote  my  name  under  his,  and  left  the  temple. 

I  was  glad  to  get  back  to  my  rascally  donkey. 
If  a  man  were  oppressed  and  borne  down  with 
mental  onxietv,  if  he  were  mourning  and  melan- 
choly, either  from  the  loss  of  a  friend,  or  an  undi- 
gested dinner,  I  would  engage  to  cure  him.  I  would 
put  him  on  a  donkey  without  saddle  or  halter,  and 
if  he  did  not  find  himself  by  degrees  drawn  from 
the  sense  of  his  misery,  and  worked  up  into  a  tower- 
ing passion,  getting  off  and  belabouring  his  brute 
with  his  stick,  and  forgetting  every  thing  in  this 
world  but  the  obstinacy  of  the  ass,  and  his  own 
folly  in  attempting  to  ride  one,  man  is  a  more  quiet 
animal  than  I  take  him  to  be. 

As  I  intended  going  the  next  day  up  the  Cata- 
racts with  my  companions,  and  expected  to  spend 
the  day  on  board  their  boat,  I  had  asked  them  to 
dine  with  me  in  the  evening.  After  giving  the 
invitation,  I  held  a  council  with  Paul,  who  told 
me  that  the  thing  was  impossible,  and  with  a  pru- 
dence worthy  of  Caleb  Balderstone,  expressed  his 
wonder  that  I  had  not  worked  an  invitation  out  of 
them.  I  told  him,  however,  that  the  thing  was 
settled  and  dine  with  me  they  must.  My  house- 
keeping had  never  been  very  extravagant,  and 
macaroni,  rice,  and  fowl  had  been  my  standing 
dishes.  Paul  was  pertinacious  in  raising  objec- 
tions, but  I  told  him  peremptorily  there  was  no 
escape  ;  that  he  must  buy  a  cow  or  a  camel,  if 
necessary,  and  left  him  scratching  his  head  and 
pondering  over  the  task  before  him. 

In  the  hurried  business  of  the  day,  I  had  entirely 
forgotten  Paul  and  his  perplexities.  Once  only,  I 
remember,  with  a  commendable  prudence,  I  tried 
to  get  my  companions  to  expend  some  of  their 
force  upon  dried  dates  and  Nubian  bread,  which 
they  as  maliciously  declined,  that  they  might  do 
justice  to  me.  Returning  now,  at  the  end  of  nine 
hours'  hard  work,  crossing  rivers  and  rambling 
among  ruins,  the  sharp  exercise,  and  the  grating 
of  my  teeth  at  the  stubborn  movements  of  my 
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donkey,  gave  me  an  extraordinary  voracity,  and 
dinner,  the  all-important,  never-to-be-forgotten 
business  of  the  day,  the  delight  alike  of  the  plough- 
man and  philosopher,  dinner,  with  its  uncertain 
goodness,  began  to  press  upon  the  most  tender 
sensibilities  of  my  nature.  My  companions  felt 
the  vibrations  of  the  same  chord,  and  with  an  un- 
necessary degree  of  circumstance,  talked  of  the 
effect  of  air  and  exercise  in  sharpening  the  ap- 
petite, and  the  glorious  satisfaction  after  a  day's 
work  of  sitting  down  to  a  good  dinner.  I  liad 
perfect  confidence  in  Paul's  zeal  and  ability,  but  I 
began  to  have  some  misgivings.  1  felt  a  hungry 
devil  within  me,  that  roared  as  if  he  would  never 
be  satisfied.  I  looked  at  my  companions,  and  heard 
them  talk,  and  as  I  followed  their  humour  with  an 
hysteric  laugh,  1  thought  the  genius  of  famine  was 
at  my  heels,  in  the  shape  of  two  hungry  English- 
men. I  trembled  for  Paul,  but  the  first  glimpse  I 
caught  of  him  reassured  me.  He  sat  with  his 
arms  folded,  on  the  deck  of  the  boat,  coolly,  though 
with  an  air  of  conscious  importance,  looking  out 
for  us.  Slowly  and  with  dignity  he  came  to  assist 
us  from  our  accursed  asses  ;  neither  a  smile  nor 
frown  was  on  his  face,  but  there  reigned  an  ex- 

Rression  that  you  could  not  mistake.  Reader,  you 
ave  seen  the  countenance  of  a  good  man  lighted 
up  with  the  consciousness  of  having  done  a  good 
action  ;  even  so  was  Paul's.  I  could  read  in  his 
face  a  consciousness  of  liaving  acted  well  his  part. 
One  might  almost  have  dined  on  it.  It  said  as 
plainly  as  face  could  speak,  one,  two,  three,  four, 
five  courses  and  a  dessert,  or,  as  they  say  at  the 
two-franc  restaurantsin  Paris,  "  Quatrc  plate,  uno 
demi-bouteille  do  vin,  et  pain  u  discretion." 

In  fact,  the  worthy  butler  of  Ravcnswood  could 
not  have  stood  in  the  hall  of  his  master  in  the  days 
of  its  glory,  before  thunder  broke  china  and  soured 
buttermilk,  with  more  sober  and  conscious  dignity 
than  did  Paul  stand  on  the  deck  of  my  Imat  to 
receive  us.  A  load  was  removed  from  my  heart. 
I  knew  that  my  credit  was  saved,  and  I  led  the 
way  with  a  proud  step  to  my  little  cabin.  Still 
I  asked  no  questions  and  made  no  apologies.  I 
simply  told  my  companions  wc  were  in  Paul's 
hands,  and  he  would  do  with  us  as  seemed  to  him 
good.  Another  board  had  been  added  to  my 
table,  and  my  towel  had  been  washed  and  dried 
during  the  day,  and  now  lay,  clean  and  of  a  rather 
reddish  white,  doing  the  duty  of  a  table-cloth.  I 
noticed  too  tumblers,  knives  and  forks,  and  plates, 
which  were  strangers  to  me,  but  I  said  nothing  ; 
wc  seated  ourselves  and  waited,  nor  did  we  wait 
long  ;  soon  wc  saw  Paul  coming  towards  us,  stag- 
gering under  the  weight  of  his  burden,  the  savoury 
odour  of  which  preceded  him.  lie  entered  and  laid 
before  us  an  Irish  stew.  Reader,  did  vou  ever  eat 
an  I rish  stew  ?  Gracious  Heaven!  1  shall  never 
forget  that  paragon  of  dishes  ;  how  often  in  the 
desert,  among  the  mountains  of  Sinai,  in  the  Holy 
Land,  rambling  along  the  valley  of  Jchoshaphat,  or 
on  the  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea,  how  often  has  that 
Irish  stew  risen  before  me  to  teaze  and  tantalize  me, 
and  haunt  me  with  the  memory  of  departed  joys  ! 
The  potato  is  a  vegetable  that  does  not  grow  in 
^&ypt*  I  had  llot  tasted  one  for  more  than  a 
month,  and  was  almost  startled  out  of  my  propriety 
at  seeing  them  ;  but  I  held  my  peace,  and  was  as 
solemn  and  dignified  as  Paul  himself.  Without 
muoh   ceremony   wc   threw   ourselves   with   one 


accord  upon  the  stew.  I  think  I  only  do 
justice,  when  I  any  that  few  of  those  feat 
tlemen  from  whose  emerald  isle  it  tsksfl 
could  have  shown  more  affection  for  th 
dish.  For  my  own  part,  as  I  did  not  k 
was  coming  next,  if  anything,  I  felt  loa 
with  it.  My  companions  were  knowing 
seemed  to  be  of  the  same  way  of  thn 
without  any  consultation  all  appeared  • 
proaching  the  same  end,  to  wit,  the  e 
stew.  With  the  empty  dish  before  hh 
strati ve  to  Paul  that  so  far  we  were 
satisfied  with  what  he  had  done,  thai  wt 
vcyor  came  forward  with  an  increase  of 
cliange  our  plates.  I  now  saw  that  i 
more  was  coming.  I  had  suspected 
beginning  that  Paul  was  in  the  mutton 
involuntarily  murmured,  "  this  day  a  i 
died  ; "  and  presently  on  came  another 
murdered  innocent,  in  cutlets, accoinpanic 
potatoes.  Then  came  boiled  mutton  a 
potatoes,  and  then  roast  mutton  and  roast 
and  then  came  a  macaroni  pate.  I  U* 
was  going  to  damn  the  whole  ;  until  ti 
considered  the  dinner  as  something  extr 
and  recherche.  But  the  macaroni,  the  t 
least  six  days  in  the  week,  utterly  dis 
me.  I  tried  to  give  Paul  a  wink  to  kee 
but  on  he  came  ;  if  he  had  followed  with  i 
I  verily  believe  I  should  have  thrown 
head.  But  my  friends  were  unflinchin 
compromising.  They  were  determined 
by  Paul  to  the  last,  and  we  laid  in  the 
pat*4,  with  as  much  vigour  as  if  we  had  n 
eaten  a  sheep.  Paul  wound  us  up  sx 
us  down  with  pancakes.  I  never  knew  a 
did  not  like  pancakes,  or  who  could  not 
even  at  the  tail  of  a  mighty  dinner, 
feeling  that  happy  sensation  of  fulness  n 
a  man  above  kings,  princes,  or  pachas,  i 
our  long  pipes  and  smoked.  Our  stom 
full  and  our  hearts  were  open.  Talk  i 
sympathy,  of  congenial  spirits,  of  sun 
tastes,  and  all  that !  'Tis  the  dinner  whii 
the  heart  ;  you  feel  yourself  warming  to 
man  that  has  dined  with  you.  The  psj 
several  animals  which  you  have  forcibly 
seem  drawing  togetherand  carrying  you  i 
It  was  in  this  happy  spirit  that  wc  lay  like 
resting  on  our  arms,  and  talked  over  the  i 
of  our  battle. 

And  now,  all  dignity  put  aside  and  al 
removed,  and  thinking  my  friends  m 
recognized  acquaintances  among  the  thi 
table  which  were  strangers  to  me,  and  thu 
that  1  stood  on  a  pinnacle,  and  come  wh 
could  not  fall,  I  led  the  way  in  specula 
the  manner  in  which  Paul  had  served 
ice  once  broken,  my  friends  solved  ma 
mysteries,  by  claiming  this,  that,  and  th 
part  of  their  furniture  and  stores.  In 
were  going  on  most  unscrupulouslv,  i 
somewhat  doubtful  whether  I  had  fun 
thing  for  my  own  dinner,  and  I  called  in 
that  functionary  had  no  desire  to  be  qt 
he  hemmed,  and  hawed,  and  dodged  abf 
told  him  to  make  a  clean  heart  of  it,  ai 
came  out,  but  it  was  like  drawing  teet 
had  been  on  a  regular  foraging  expediti 
their  stores.      The  potatoes  with  whk 
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lade  such  a  flourish  were  part  of  a  very  small 
tock  furnished  them  by  a  friend,  as  a  luxury  not 
)  be  had  on  the  Nile  ;  and  instead  of  the  acknow- 
sdgmeuts  which  I  expected  to  receive  on  account 
f  my  dinner,  my  friends  congratulated  me  rather 
ranically  upon  possessing  such  a  treasure  of  a 
teward.  We  sat  together  till  a  late  hour  ;  were 
;n\ve,  gay,  laughing  and  lachrymose  by  turns  ; 
ad  when  we  began  to  doze  over  our  pipes,  betook 
nmelves  to  slumber. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Anentof  the  Cataracts. — A  nautical  Patriarch.— Political 
hnprovement. — A  Nubian  Damsel's  Wardrobe. — A  test  of 
rricndihip.— Eatt  and  West— Moonlight  on  the  Nile— 
Cm  of  a  Temple. 

la  the  morning  we  were  up  betimes,  expecting 
mother  stirring  day  in  mounting  the  Cataracts. 
Currying  boats  up  and  down  these  rapids,  is'  the 
great  business  of  the  Nubians,  who  live  on  the 
borders  of  Egypt.     It  is  a  business  that  requires 
gnat  knowledge  and  address  ;  and  the  rais  who 
commands  the  large  squad**s£  men  necessary  to 
mown  a  boat,  is  an  important  person  among  them. 
He  wu  already  there  with  part  of  his  men,  the 
others  being  stationed  among  the  islands  of  the 
Cataracts,  at  the'  places  where  their  services  would 
be  needed.     This  rais  was  one  of  the  most  noble- 
koking  men  I  ever  saw.      He  was  more  than 
«ghty,  a  native  of  Barbary,  who  had  in  early  Kfo 
*indered  with  a  caravan  across  the  Lybian  desert, 
tod  been  left,  he  knew  not  why,  on  a  little  island 
iffloag  the  Cataracts  of  the  Nile.     As  the  Nubian 
fat  now,  firmly  seated  on  a  log  and  paddling 
*Hh  his  hands,  he  had  floated  in  every  eddy,  and 
marked  every  stone  that  the  falling  river  lays  bare 
to  the  eye  ;  and  now,  with  the  experience  of  years, 
he  ftood  among  the  Nubians,  confessedly  one  of 
their  most  skilful  pilots,  through  a  difficult  and 
ftmetimes  dangerous  navigation.      He  was  tall 
ud  thin,  with  a  beard  of  uncommon  length  and 
vhHeness,  a  face  dried,  scarred,  and  wrinkled,  and 
dark  as  it  could  be  without  having  the  blackness 
<■*•  negro.     His  costume  was  a  clean  white  turban, 
Nd  jacket,  and  red  sash,  with  white  trousers, 
!*d  slippers,  and  a  heavy  club  fastened  by  a  string 
tttnna  his  wrist.     I  am  particular  in  describing 
4s  appearance  of  the  hardy  old  man,  for  wc  were 
exceedingly  struck  with  it.     Nothing  could  be  finer 
than  his  look,  his  walk,  his  every  movement ; 
ttd  the  picturesque  effect  was  admirably  height- 
Wed  by  contrast  with  his  swarthy  assistants,  most 
of  whom  were  desperately  ragged,  and  many  of 
them  as  naked  as  they  were  born.     The  old  man 
BBS  on  board  with  a  dignity  that  savoured  more 
tf  a  youth  passed  amid  the  polish  of  a  European 
BMrt,  than  on  the  sands  of  Barbary,  or  the  rude 
■lands  of  the  Nile.      We  received  him  as  if  he 
wd  been  the  great  pacha  himself,  gave  him  coffee 
ad  pipes,  and  left  him  to  the  greatest  luxury  of 
he  East,  perfect  rest,  until  his  services  should  be 
paired. 

In  the  mean  time,  with  a  strong  and  favourable 
*fad,  we  started  from  the  little  harbour  of  Assouan, 
ride  a  throng  of  idlers,  gathered  together  on  the 
itch,  watched  our  departure  with  as  much  interest 
t  though  it  were  not  an  event  of  almost  daily 
eeuzrenoe.    Almost  immediately  above  Assouan 


the  view  extends  over  a  broad  surface,  and  the 
rocks  and  islands  begin  to  multiply.  The  strong 
wind  enabled  us  to  ascend  some  distance  with  the 
sails  ;  but  our  progress  gradually  diminished,  and 
at  length,  while  our  sails  were  yet  filled  almost  to 
bursting,  we  came  to  a  dead  stand,  struggled  vainly 
for  a  while  against  the  increasing  current,  and 
then  fell  astern.  The  old  rais,  who  had  sat  quietly 
watching  the  movements  of  the  boat,  now  roused 
himself  ;  and,  at  his  command,  a  naked  Nubian, 
with  a  rope  over  his  shoulders,  plunged  into  the 
river  and  swam  for  the  shore.  At  first  he  swam 
boldly  and  vigorously  ;  but  soon  his  strength  began 
to  fail  and  the  weight  of  the  slackened  rope  effec- 
tually stopped  his  progress  :  when,  resting  for  a 
little  space,  he  dived  like  a  duck,  kicking  his  heels 
in  the  air,  came  up  clear  of  the  rope,  and  soon 
gained  the  bank.  A  dozen  Nubians  now  threw 
themselves  into  the  water,  caught  the  sinking 
rope,  carried  it  ashore  and  wound  it  round  a  rock. 
Again  the  rais  spoke,  and  fifty  swarthy  bodies 
were  splashing  in  the  water,  and  in  a  moment 
more  they  were  on  tho  rocky  bank,  hauling  upon 
the  rope :  others  joined  them,  but  where  thoy 
came  from  nobody  could  see  ;  and  by  the  strength 
of  a  hundred  men,  all  pulling  and  shouting  to- 
gether and  both  sails  full,  we  passed  the  first 
Cataract. 

Above  this  the  passage  became  more  difficult, 
and  the  old  rais  seemed  to  rise  in  spirit  and  energy 
with  the  emergency.  As  we  approached  the 
second  Cataract,  half  a  dozen  ropes  were  thrown 
out  and  tho  men  seemed  to  multiply  as  if  by 
magic,  springing  up  among  the  rocks  like  a  parcel 
of  black  river-gods.  More  than  two  hundred  of 
them  were  hauling  on  the  ropes  at  once,  climbing 
over  the  rocks,  descending  into  the  river,  and 
again  mounting,  with  their  naked  bodies  shining 
in  tho  sun,  all  talking,  tugging,  ordering,  and 
shouting  together  ;  and  among  them,  high  above 
the  rest,  was  heard  the  clear  voice  of  the  rais ;  his 
noble  figure,  too,  was  seen,  now  scrambling  along 
the  base  of  a  rock,  now  standing  on  its  summit, 
his  long  arms  thrown  above  his  head,  his  white 
beard  and  ample  dress  streaming  in  the  wind,  until 
the  inert  mass  had  triumphed  over  the  rushing 
river  ;  when  ho  again  took  his  seat  upon  the  deck, 
and  in  the  luxury  of  his  pipe  forgot  the  animating 
Bcene  that  for  a  moment  had  cheated  him  back  to 
youth. 

At  this  season,  there  was  in  no  place  a  fall  of 
more  than  two  feet  ;  though  the  river,  breaking 
among  the  almost  innumerable  rocks  and  islands, 
hurried  along  with  great  violence  and  rapidity. 
In  the  midst  of  the  most  furious  rushing  of  the 
waters,  adding  much  to  the  striking  wildncss  of 
the  scene,  were  two  figures,  with  their  clothes  tied 
above  their  heads,  sitting  on  tho  surface  of  tho 
water  apparently,  and  floating  as  if  by  a  miracle. 
They  were  a  man  and  his  wife,  crossing  from  one 
of  the  islands  ;  their  bark  a  log,  with  a  bundle  of 
cornstalks  on  each  side  ;  too  frail  to  support  their 
weight,  yet  strong  enough  to  keep  them  from 
sinking. 

And  now  all  was  over ;  we  had  passed  the 
Cataracts,  catching  our  dinner  at  intervals  as  wo 
came  up.  Wc  had  wound  round  the  beautiful 
island  of  Philoe,  and  the  boat  had  hauled  up 
alongside  the  bonk  to  let  me  go  ashore.  The 
moment  of  parting  and  returning  to  my  former 
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loneliness  had  come,  and  I  felt  my  courage  fail- 
in;;.  I  verily  l>clieve  tlmt  if  my  own  boat  had 
been  above  the  Cataracts,  I  should  liave  given  up 
my  own  project  and  accompanied  my  English 
friend*.  Paul  was  even  more  reluctant  to  part 
tlian  hi*  matter,  lie  had  never  travelled  except 
with  a  party,  where  tin;  other  servant*  and 
dragomen  were  company  for  him,  an  J  after  one 
of  these  chance  encounters,  he  was  for  a  while 
completely  prostrated.  The  moment  of  parting 
came  and  pa*.sed  ;  adieus  wen'  kindly  said,  and 
with  Paul  and  my  nun  raid  for  company,  I  set  out 
on  foot  for  As,  ouan. 

Directly  opposite  the  island  of  1'hiite  itf  a 
stopping -place  for  heats,  where  dates,  the  great 
produce  of  Upper  Egypt,  arc  brought  in  large 
quantities,  end  deposited  prvpL.rj.tory  to  being 
sent  down  to  Cairo.  Ail  a  Ion:,'  the  upper  part  of 
the  Nile  the  palm-tree  had  become  mom  plentiful, 
and  here  it  was  the  principal  and  almost  uuly  pro- 
duct of  the  country.  Its  value  is  inestimable  to  the 
Nubians,  as  well  as  10  the  Amos  of  Upiicr  Egypt ; 
and  so  well  is  this  value  known,  and  ho  general  is 
tlie  progress  of  the  country  in  Euroi><»au  impiovc- 
ments,  that  every  tree  pays  an  annual  tax  to  tlu 
great  reformer. 

Tlie  Nubian  is  interesting  in  his  appearance  and 
character  ;  his  Iii;ure  is  tall,  thin,  sinewy,  and 
graceful,  possessing  what  would  he  called  in  civil- 
ised life  an  uncommon  decree  of  gentility  ;  his  face 
is  rather  dark,  though  far  removed  from  African 
blackness  ;  his  features  are  lon^  and  aquiline, 
decidedly  resembling  the  Roman  ;  the  expression 
of  his  face  mild,  amiable,  and  approach imr  to  im  lan- 
eholy.  I  re; n ember  to  have  thought,  win  n  reading 
Sir  Walter  Scott's  Crusaders,  that  the  m-jtanior- 
pho:->is  of  Kenneth  into  a  Nubian  was  strained  and 
improbable,  as  1  did  not  then  iiudcrsland  the  shades 
of  difference  in  the  fi.-atures  and  complexion  of  tlie 
inhabitants  of  Africa  ;  but  observation  has  shown 
me  that  it  was  my  own  ignorance  tlmt  deceived 
me  ;  and  in  this, as  in  other  <L serij-tio*ui  of  Eastern 
BCcne?,  1  have  been  forced  to  admiro  the  great  and 
intimate  knowledge  of  details  possessed  by  the 
unequalled  novelist,  and  his  truth  and  liveliness  of 
description. 

The  inhabitant*  of  Nubia,  like  all  who  eo:uc 
under  the  rod  of  th'*  ]uch;»,  suffer  the  a ccumul;i  ted 
ills  of  poverty.  Happily,  they  live  in  a  country 
where  their  wants  are  iW.  ;  th«-  sun  warm*  them, 
and  the  pahn-tive  feeds  cud  cluthe.s  them.  The 
use  of  fin-arms  is  almost  unknown,  anil  their  wea- 
pons are  still  the  spear  and  sir  -Id,  as  in  ages  long 
past.  In  the  upper  part  of  Nubia  the  men  a: id 
women  go  entirely  naked,  except  a  piece  of  leather 
about  six  inches  wide,  cut  in  strings,  and  tied  about 
their  loins;  and  e\en  here,  on  the  confines  of 
Egypt,  at  least  one  lull'  of  the  Nubi:<iio  appear  in 
the  same  cost  r inc. 

I  i'.o  not,  kiiww  what  has  made  me  introduce 
these  remarks  upon  the  character  and  manner",  of 
tlie  Nubians  hire,  execpt  it  he  tj  p:r.o  the  way  for 
tlie  incident  -  of  i:iv  walk  down  Jo  Assouan.  YVit-Ii- 
mg  to  git  rid  oi  i.iy  uupha-".ant  fee;i::g..  ;.{  parting 
with  my  eompauiuii*.  1  began  to  Lu-gain  for  one 
of  the  large  heavy  dubs,  m;u«o  of  lb  •  paim-tre**, 
which  every  Nubian  carries,  and  bo  ay  lit  what  a 
iv^ntuckian  would  call  a  w.'iv.r.i.r,  or  an  Irish- 
man a  tooth-pick— a  larg.^  rojud  <  !:ib,  :.bcm  two 
inches  in  diumclc-r — wnich  fccldom  ieit  iny  liaud 


tUl  I  lost  it  in  tlio  Holy  I*ad.  Then  seeing  a 
Nubian  riding  backward  and  forward  on  a  drcos- 
dary,  showing  his  paces  like  a  jockey  at  a  hom- 
mai'ket,  1  began  to  bargain  for  him.  I  nvm?nJ 
hiin  (tlie  first  time  I  had  mounted  a  dromedary), 
and  as  I  exacted  to  have  considerable  use  for 
him,  and  liked  his  paces,  I  was  on  the  point  of 
buying  him,  but  was  prevented  by  the  sadden 
rejection  that  I  had  no  means  of  getting  him  down 
to  Cairo.  My  m>\t  e<say  was  upon  more  delicate 
ground.  1  began  to  bargain  for  the  costume  of  a 
Nu I  iaii  lr.dy,  and,  to  use  an  expressive  phrase, 
thi.ugh  in  this  case  not  literally  true,  1  bought  it 
off  her  back.  One  of  my  friends  in  Italy  had 
been  very  particular  in  making  a  collection  of 
ladies'  costume*,  and  to  a  man  curious  in  tome 
things,  it  st nick  me  that  nothing  could  be  more 
curious  than  this.  One  of  the  elements  of  beauty 
is  said  to  be  simplicity  ;  and  if  this  be  not  a  inert 
poetical  fiction,  and  beauty  when  unadorned  ii 
really  adorned  the  most,  then  was  the  young 
Nubian  girl,  whose  dress  1  bought,  adorned  ia 
very  perfection.  In  fact,  it  was  impossible  to  be 
moit'  simple,  without  going  back  to  the  origin  of 
all  dre.ss,  the  simple  fig-leaf.  Sho  was  not  nun 
than  sixteen,  with  a  sweet  mild  face,  and  a  figure 
that  the  finest  Lady  might  be  proud  to  exhibit  im 
its  native  beauty  :  every  limb  charmingly  rounded, 
and  every  i n uncle-  finely  developed .  1 1  would  hare 
been  a  burning  sliaine  to  put  such  a  figure  into 
frock,  petticoat,  and  the  other  etceteras  of  a  lady's 
dress.  I  now  look  liack  u»>ou  this,  and  maay 
other  scenes,  as  strange,  of  which  I  thought  nothing 
at  the  time,  when  all  around  was  in  conformity.  I 
rcmcmlior,  however,  though  I  thought  nothing  of 
toeing  women  all  but  naked,  that  at  tirst  I  did  feel 
somewhat  delicate  in  attempting  to  buy  the  lev 
inches  that  constitute >i  the  young  girl's  wardrobe. 
Paul  had  no  such  scruples,  and  1  found,  too,  thai, 
us  in  the  road  to  \  ice,  "  ce  n?c*t  que  le  premier 
pas  qui  coutc.''  In  short,  I  bought  it,  and  ban 
it  with  ine,  and  to  the  curious  iu  such  matters  1 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  tlie  cofctume  of 
a  Nubian  lady  is  far  more  curious  than  any  tliinjl 
to  be  found  in  Italy,  and  would  make  a  decided 
sen^iiv>:i  at  a  masquerade  or  fancy  balL 

It  was  nearly  ilark,  when,  from  the  ruined  hcigtt 
of  the  old  city  of  Assouan,  1  saw  my  little  boat 
v.kh  the  fltg  of  my  country,  and  near  it,  hardly 
k  :-.s  welcome  to  my  eyes,  the  red-cross  bannerol 
England.  The  sight  of  these  objects,  assisted  bf 
my  multifarious  bargainings,  relieved  rue  from  lie 
loii"liu.ss  1  had  felt  in  parting  from  my  frieudij 
and  1  went  on  board  tin?  English  boat,  hoping  ft 
find  a  party  with  which  I  had  partially  arranged 
t/>  set  eut  froi  i  Cairo,  and  which  I  was  every  da/ 
ex  peeling.  1  was  disap[>ointcd,  however ;  bet 
found  a  gentleman  t.»  whom  I  was  then  a  strange^ 
the  E.iglbli  con>ul  at  Alexandria.  He  had  beel 
eighteen  wars  in  the  couutrv.  closclv  devoted  *• 
his  public  and  private  duties,  without  ever  haviBC 
b'  <n  in  Upper  E^ypt.  On  the  point  of  rUurning 
ho:i:e,  to  <-u\oy  in  i.is  own  country  and  among  W 
ow»  p.  ;>[>!.•  ii;e  ".*uit.<  of  his  honourable  laboot% 
he  iiad  now  for  iho  fir>t  timo  ascended  the  Nik* 
lie  w:::i  aecom|Uiuied  by  his  daughter,  who  had 
reigned  us  a  beile  and  beauty  in  the  ancient  city 
of  Clet  patr.i,  and  her  newly -married  husbaai 
Coming  ir^.n  home,  their  boat  was  furnished  and 
littfl  up  with  all  kinds  of  luxuries.    Their  to, 
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i  particular,  made  such  a  strong  impression 
thai  when  I  met  them  again  at  Thebes,  I 
id  to  find  myself  on  board  their  boat  regu- 
oot  the  time  for  the  evening  meaL     I  was 

igly  pleased  with  Mr.  T ;  so  much  so, 

Thebes  I  gave  him  the  strongest  mark  of 
i  could  give — I  borrowed  money  of  him  ; 
ave  reason  to  remember  his  kindness  in 
g  me  from  a  situation  which  might  have 
issed  me. 

'  the  next  morning  the  sails  were  already 
md  the  stake  pulled  up,  when  Paul,  from 
k,  cried  out,  "  A  sail !  and,  looking  down 
r,  I  saw  a  boat  coming  up,  and  again  the 
flag.  I  furled  my  sails,  fastened  the  stake, 
ited  till  she  came  up,  and  found  the  party 
xpected.  I  went  on  board  and  breakfasted 
on.  They  had  started  from  Cairo  on  the 
ij  with  me  ;  but  with  their  large  boats  could 
p  up  with  me  against  the  wind.  They  had 
rf  me  along  the  river ;  and,  among  other 
had  heard  of  my  having  shot  a  crocodile. 
I  to  see  them  off  for  tho  island  of  Philue, 
ding  them  good-bye  until  we  should  meet 
es,  i  returned  to  ray  boat,  and,  letting  fall 
Is,  before  they  were  out  of  sight  was  des- 
;  the  Nile. 

lee  was  now  turned  towards  home.  Thou- 
if  miles,  it  is  true,  were  between  us  ;  but  I 
the  bosom  of  a  mighty  river,  which  was 
I  me  to  the  mightier  ocean,  and  the  waves 
n  rolling  by  my  side  were  rapidly  hurry- 
and  might  one  day  wash  the  shores  of  my 
and.  It  was  a  beautiful  prospect  I  had 
ne  now.  I  could  lie  on  the  deck  of  my 
td  float  hundreds  of  miles,  shooting  at  cro- 
or  I  could  go  ashore  and  ramble  among 
villages,  and  the  ruins  of  ancient  cities, 
the  time,  I  thought,  I  would  be  advancing 
ourney.  Before  night,  however,  the  wind 
wing  dead  ahead,  and  we  were  obliged  to 
1  sails  and  take  to  our  oars.  But  it  was  all 
■e  ;  our  boat  was  blown  about  like  a  fca- 
sarricd  around,  backward  and  forward, 
tho  river,  zigzag,  and  at  last  fairly  driven 
itream.     With  great  difficulty,  we  worked 

>  Orabos  ;  and  here,  under  the  ruins  of  an 
temple,  part  of  which  had  already  fallen 
river,  we  hauled  up  to  the  bank,  and,  in 

f  with  half  a  dozen  Arab  boats,  lay  by  till 

V 
m  a  gregarious  animal.      My  boatmen 

Sked  to  stop  where  they  saw  other  boats. 

nber  it  was  the  same  on  the  Ohio  and 

pi.     Several  years  since,  when  the  water 

,  I  started  from  Pittsburgh  in  a  flat-bot- 

oat,  to  float  down  to  New-Orleans.     There, 

were  in  the  habit  of  stopping  along  the 

night,  or  in  windy  or  foggy  weather,  and 

aes  and  circumstances  were  so  different 

>  contrast  was  most  interesting  and  im- 
r.     Here  we  moored  under  the  ruins  of  an 

temple,  there  wo  made  fast  to  the  wild 

an  untrodden  forest ;  hero  wc  joined  half 

boats  with  eight  or  ten  men  in  each,  and 

I  gathered    round  a  fire,  sipped  coffee, 

,  and  lay  down  quietly  to  sleep  ;  there  we 

t  dashing,  roaring  boys  of  the  West,  ripe 

frolic,  or  fight.     The  race  of  men  "  half 

mlf  alligator,  and  t'other  half  steamboat," 


had  not  yet  passed  away,  and  whenever  two  boats 
met,  these  restless  rovers  must  "  do  something " 
— play  cards,  pitch  pennies,  fight  cocks,  set  fire 
to  a  house,  or  have  a  row  of  some  description. 
Indeed,  it  always  involved  a  long  train  of  inter- 
esting reflections,  to  compare  the  stillness  and 
quiet  of  a  journey  on  this  oldest  of  rivers,  with 
the  moving  castles  and  the  splashing  of  paddle- 
wheels  on  the  great  rivers  of  the  New  World. 

At  daylight  I  had  mounted  the  bank,  and  was 
groping  among  the  ruins  of  the  temple.  The  por- 
tico fronting  the  river  is  a  noble  ruin,  nearly  a 
hundred  feet  in  length,  with  three  rows  of  columns, 
five  in  each  row,  thirty  feet  high,  and  ten  feet  in 
diameter  at  the  base.  The  principal  figure  on 
the  walls  is  Osiris,  with  a  crocodile  head,  and  the 
sacred  tau  in  his  hand.  The  Ombites  were  dis- 
tinguished for  their  worship  of  the  crocodile,  and 
this  noble  temple  was  dedicated  to  that  bestial 
god  :  among  the  ruins  are  still  to  be  seen  the 
wall  on  which  the  sacred  animal  was  led  in  reli- 
gious procession,  and  the  tank  in  which  he  was 
bathed. 

Towards  noon  we  were  approaching  Hadjar 
Silsily,  or  the  Rock  of  the  Chain,  the  narrowest 
part  of  the  river,  produced  on  each  side  by  ranges 
of  sandstone  mountains.  On  the  eastern  side  are 
ancient  quarries  of  great  extent,  with  the  same 
appearance  of  freshness  as  at  Assouan.  Nothing 
is  known  of  the  history  of  these  quarries  ;  but 
they  seem  to  have  furnished  material  enough  for 
all  the  cities  on  tho  Nile,  as  well  as  the  temples 
and  monuments  that  adorned  them.  Whole  moun- 
tains have  been  cut  away  ;  and  while  the  solitary 
traveller  walks  among  these  deserted  workshops, 
and  looks  at  the  smooth  sides  of  the  mountains, 
and  the  fragments  of  unfinished  work  around  hint, 
he  feels  a  respect  for  the  people  who  have  passed 
away,  greater  than  when  standing  among  the  ruins 
of  their  mighty  temples  ;  for  here  he  has  only  the 
evidences  of  their  gigantic  industry,  without  being 
reminded  of  the  gross  and  disgusting  purjKMes  to 
which  that  industry  was  prostituted.  The  roads 
worn  in  the  stone  by  the  ancient  carriage-wheels 
are  still  to  be  seen,  and  somewhere  among  these 
extensive  quarries  travellers  have  found  an  unfin- 
ished sphinx.  I  remember  one  place  where  there 
was  an  irregular  range  of  unfinished  doors,  which 
might  well  have  been  taken  for  tho  work  of  begin- 
ners, practising  under  the  eyes  of  their  masters. 
Paul  took  a  philosophic  and  familiar  view  of  them, 
and  said  that  it  seemed  as  if,  while  the  men  were 
at  work,  the  boys  playing  around  liad  taken  up 
the  tools,  and  amused  themselves  by  cutting  these 
doors. 

On  the  opposite  side,  too,  are  quarries,  and 
several  ranges  of  tombs,  looking  out  on  the  river, 
excavated  in  the  solid  rock,  with  pillars  in  front, 
and  images  of  deities  in  the  recesses  for  the  altars. 
I  remember  a  beautiful  chamber  overhanging  the 
river  like  a  balcony.  It  had  been  part  of  a  tem- 
ple, or  perhaps  a  tomb.  We  thought  of  stopping 
there  to  diuc,  but  out  boat  had  gone  ahead,  and 
our  want  of  provisions  was  somewhat  of  an  impe- 
diment. 

At  about  four  o'clock  we  saw  at  a  distance 
the  minaret  of  Edfou.  There  was  no  wind,  the 
men  were  gently  pulling  at  the  oars,  and  I  took 
one  myself,  much  to  the  uneasiness  of  tho  mis, 
who  thought  1  was  dissatisfied.     Sloth  forms  so 
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prominent  a  feature  in  the  composition  of  tlio 
Orientals,  and  quiet  it*  ho  material  an  item  in 
their  ideas  of  enjoyment,  that  they  cannot  con- 
ceive why  a  man  should  walk  when  he  can  stand, 
why  ho  should  stand  when  he  can  Hit,  or,  in  short, 
why  he  should  do  anything  when  he  can  sit  still 
and  do  nothing. 

It  was  dark  before  we  arrived  at  Edfou.  I 
mean  it  was  that  period  of  time,  when,  by  Nature's 
laws,  it  should  be  dark  ;  tliat  is,  the  day  had 
ended,  the  sun  had  set  with  that  rieh  and  burning 
lustre  which  attends  his  departing  glories  nowhere 
but  in  Egypt,  and  the  moon  was  shedding  her  |>ale 
light  over  the  valley  of  the  Nile.  But  it  was  a 
moon  that  lighted  up  all  nature  with  a  ]taler,  purer, 
and  more  lovely  light ;  a  moon  tliat  would  have 
told  secrets — a  moon — a  moon — in  short,  a  moon 
whose  light  enabled  0110  to  walk  over  field  a  with, 
out  stumbling,  and  this  wan,  at  the  moment,  the 
principal  consideration  with  me. 

Edfou  lies  about  a  mile  from  the  bank  of  the 
river,  and  taking  Paul  and  one  of  the  Arabs  with 
me,  I  set  off  to  view  the  temple  by  moonlight. 
The  town,  as  usual,  contained  mud  houses,  many 
of  them  in  ruins,  a  mosque,  a  bath,  bazaars,  the 
usual  apology  for  a  palace,  and  more  tlian  the 
usual  quantity  of  ferocious  dogs ;  and  at  one 
corner  of  this  miserable  place  stands  one  of  the 
magnificent  temples  of  the  Nile.  The  prop)  Ion, 
its  lofty  proportions  enlarged  by  the  light  of  the 
moon,  was  the  most  grand  and  imposing  portal  I 
saw  in  Egypt.  From  a  base  of  nearly  one  hundred 
feet  in  length,  and  thirty  in  breadth,  it  rises  on 
each  side  the  gate,  in  the  form  of  a  truncated 
pyramid,  to  the  height  of  a  hundred  feet,  gradually 
narrowing,  till  at  the  top  it  measures  seventy-five 
feet  in  length  and  eighteen  in  breadth.  Judge, 
then,  what  was  the  temple  to  which  this  formed 
merely  the  entrance  ;  and  this  was  far  from 
being  one  of  the  largo  temples  of  Egypt.  It  mea- 
sured, however,  44 J)  feet  in  length  and  220  in 
breadth,  about  equal  to  the  whole  >|>aee  occupied 
by  St.  Paul's  church-yard.  Its  dromo*,  prouaos, 
columns,  and  capitals  all  correspond,  and  enclosing 
it  is  a  high  wall,  still  in  a  state  of  perfect  preser- 
vation. I  walked  round  it  twice,  and  by  means  of 
the  wall  erected  to  exclude  the  unhallowed  gaze  of 
the  stranger,  I  looked  down  U|*m  the  interior  of 
the  temple.  Built  by  the  Egyptians  for  the  high- 
est uses  to  which  a  building  could  lie  dedicated, 
for  the  worship  of  their  gods,  it  is  now  used  by 
the  pacha  ns  a  granary  and  st  on  --house.  The 
jMirtico  and  courtyard,  and  probably  the  interior 
chambers,  were  filled  with  grain.  A  guard  was 
stationed  to  secure  it  against  the  pilfering  Arabs  ; 
and,  to  secure  the  fidelity  of  the  guard  himself,  he 
was  locked  in  at  sunset,  and  the  key  left  witb  the 
covernor.  The  lofty  entrance  was  closed  by  a 
Wooden  door ;  the  vigilant  guard  was  already 
asleep,  and  we  were  obliged  to  knock  some  time 
iiefore  we  could  wake  him. 

It  was  a  novel  and  extraordinary  scene,  our 
Parley  with  the  guard  at  the  door  of  the  temple. 
We  were  standing  under  the  great  propylon,  mere 
insects  at  the  base  of  the  lofty  towers  ;  behind  us 
at  a  little  distance  sat  a  group  of  the  miserable 
villagers,  and  leaning  against  a  column  in  the  porch 
of  tho  temple  was  the  indistinct  figure  of  the  guard, 
motionless,  and  answering  in  a  low  deep  tone,  like 
an  ancient  priest  delivering  tho  answers  of  tho 


oracles.  By  the  mellow  light  of  the  moon  every- 
thing seemed  magnified  ;  the  majestic  proportkiH 
of  the  temple  appeared  more  majestic,  and  the 
miserable  huts  around  it  still  more  miserable,  tad 
the  past  glory  and  the  present  ruin  of  this  one* 
most  favoured  land,  rushed  upon  me  with  a  force 
I  liad  not  felt  even  at  the  foot  of  the  pyramids. 
If  the  temple  of  that  little,  unknown  city  now 
stood  in  Hyde  Park,  or  the  garden  of  the  Tiiueries, 
France,  England,  all  Europe  would  gaze  upon  it 
with  wonder  and  admiration  ;  and  when  <>M»*iw4i 
of  years  shall  have  rolled  away,  and  they  too  shall 
have  fallen,  there  will  be  no  monument  in  those 
proudest  of  modern  cities,  like  this  in  the  httfe 
town  of  Edfou,  to  raiso  its  majestic  head  and  tell 
the  passing  traveller  the  story  of  their  former 
greatness. 

Some  of  the  Arabs  proposed  to  conduct  me  to 
the  interior,  through  a  passage  opening  from  the 
ruined  huts  on  the  top ;  but  after  searching  awhile, 
the  miserable  village  could  not  produce  a  candle, 
torch,  or  taper,  to  light  tho  way.  But  I  did  not 
care  much  about  it  I  did  not  care  to  disturb  the 
strong  impressions  and  general  effect  of  that  moon- 
light scene  ;  and  though  in  this,  as  in  other  things, 
1  subject  myself  to  the  imputation  of  having  been 
but  a  su|H*rficial  observer,  I  would  not  exchange 
the  lively  recollection  of  that  night  for  the  most 
accurate  knowledgo  of  every  particular  stone  fa 
the  whole  temple. 

I  returned  to  my  boat,  and,  to  the  surprise  of 
my  rais,  ordered  him  to  pull  up  stake  and  drop 
down  the  river.  I  intended  to  drop  down  about 
two  hours  to  Elythias,  or  in  Arabic  Elkob.  No 
one  on  board  knew  where  it  was,  and,  tempted  by 
the  mildnosa  and  beauty  of  the  night,  I  stayed  on 
deck  till  a  late  hour.  Several  times  wo  saw  fires 
on  the  banks,  where  Arab  boatmen  were  pasting 
the  night,  and  hailed  them,  but  no  one  knew  the 
place ;  and  though  seeking  and  inquiring  of  those 
who  had  spent  all  their  lives  on  the  banks  of  the 
river,  we  passsd,  without  knowing  it,  a  city  which 
once  carried  on  an  extensive  commerce  with  the 
lied  Sea,  where  the  traces  of  a  road  to  the  emerald 
mines  and  the  fallen  city  of  Berenice  are  still  to  be 
seen,  and  the  ruins  of  whose  temples,  with  the 
beautiful  paintings  in  its  tombs,  excite  the  admi- 
ration of  every  traveller. 

We  continued  descending  with  the  current  all 
night,  and  in  the  morning  I  betook  myself  to  my 
oM  s]>ort  of  shooting  at  crocodiles  and  pelican* 
At  alwut  eleven  o'clock  we  arrived  at  Esneh,  the 
ancient  Latopolis,  so  called  from  the  worship  of  I 
tish,  now  containing  fifteen  hundred  or  two  thot- 
saud  inhabitants.  Here,  too,  the  miserable subjeca 
of  the  pacha  may  turn  from  the  contemplation  of 
their  degraded  state  to  the  greatness  of  those  wh»  j 
have  gone  before  them.  In  the  centre  of  the 
village,  almost  buried  by  the  accumulation  of  saaJ 
from  the  desert,  and  the  ruins  of  Arab  huts,  * 
another  magnificent  temple.  The  street  is  upon  a 
level  with  the  roof,  and  a  hole  has  been  dug  be- 
tween two  columns,  so  as  to  give  entrance  to  the 
interior.  The  traveller  has  by  this  time  lost  the 
feeling  of  wonder  and  indignation  at  the  barbarity 
of  converting  the  wonderful  remains  of  Egyptian 
skill  and  labour  to  the  meanest  uses  ;  and  descend- 
ing between  the  excavated  columns,  finds  hinwdfi 
without  surprise  or  sorrow,  in  a  large  eleared 
space,  filled  with  grain,  earthen  jars,  and  Arab* 
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Hie  gigantic  columns,  with  their  lotus-leaved 
capitals,  are  familiar  things ;  but  among  the  devices 

00  the  ceiling,  his  wandering  eye  is  fixed  by  certain 
mysterious  characters  which  have  been  called  the 
signs  of  the  zodiac,  and  from  which  speculators  in 
loenee  hare  calculated  that  the  temple  was  built 
more  than  six  thousand  years  ago,  before  the 
time  assigned  by  the  Mosaic  account  as  the  begin- 
ning of  the  world. 

But  this  little  town  contains  objects  of  more 
interest  than  the  ruins  of  a  heathen  temple  ;  for 
here,  among  the  bigoted  followers  of  Mohammed, 
swell  fifty  or  sixty  Christian  families ;  being  the 
mat  in  Egypt,  and  standing  on  the  very  outposts 
sf  the  Christian  world.  They  exhibited,  however, 
a  melancholy  picture  of  the  religion  they  profess. 
The  priest  was  a  swarthy,  scowling  Arab,  and,  as 
Paul  said,  looked  more  like  a  robber  than  a  pastor. 
He  followed  us  for  backsheesh,  and,  attended  by  a 
crowd  of  boys,  we  went  to  the  house  of  the  bishop. 
This  bishop,  as  he  is  styled  by  courtesy,  is  a 
miserable-looking  old  man ;  he  told  us  he  had 
charge  of  the  two  churches  at  Esneh,  and  of  all 
the  Christians  in  the  world  beyond  it  to  the  south. 
His  flock  consists  of  about  two  hundred,  poor 
wanderers  from  the  true  principles  of  Christianity, 
and  knowing  it  only  as  teaching  them  to  make  the 
sign  of  the  cross,  and  to  call  upon  the  Son,  and 
Virgin,  and  a  long  calendar  of  saints.  Outside 
the  door  of  the  church  was  a  school ;  a  parcel  of 
dirty  boys  sitting  on  the  ground,  under  the  shade 
sf  some  palm-trees,  with  a  more  dirty  blind  man 
far  their  master,  who  seemed  to  be  at  the  work  of 
teaching  because  he  was  not  fit  for  anything  else. 

1  turned  away  with  a  feeling  of  melancholy,  and 
almost  blushed,  in  the  presence  of  the  haughty 
Mussulmans,  to  recognise  the  ignorant  and  de- 
graded objects  around  me  as  my  Christian  brethren. 


CHAPTER  X. 

Its  Temples  and  great  Rains.— The  Obelisk  of 
Iaxor,  now  of  raris. — An  Avenue  of  Sphinxes.— Carnac. — 
lie  Mummy-pits.- The  Tombs  of  the  Kings.— The  Mum- 


Ii  was  nearly  noon,  when,  with  a  gentle  breeze, 
«e  dropped  into  the  harbour  of  Thebes.  The  sun 
vis  beating  upon  it  with  meridian  splendour ;  the 
^habitants  were  seeking  shelter  in  their  miserable 
Win  from  its  scorching  rays ;  and  when  we  made 
fast  near  the  remains  of  the  ancient  port,  to 
vhieh,  more  than  thirty  centuries  ago,  the  Egyptian 
huatmin  tied  his  boat,  a  small  group  of  Arabs 
•stoking  under  the  shade  of  some  palm-trees,  on 
a  point  above,  and  two  or  three  stragglers  who 
flame  down  to  the  bank  to  gaze  at  us,  were  the 
ealj  living  beings  we  beheld  in  a  city  which  had 
sambered  its  millions.  When  Greece  was  just 
emerging  from  the  shades  of  barbarism,  and  before 
the  name  of  Rome  was  known,  Egypt  was  far 
advanced  in  science  and  the  arts,  and  Thebes  the 
Hast  magnificent  city  in  the  world.  But  the 
Assyrian  came  and  overthrew  for  ever  the  throne 
af  the  Pharaohs.  The  Persian  war-cry  rang 
•rough  the  crowded  streets  of  Thebes,  Cambyses 
mid  bis  destroying  hands  upon  the  temples  of  its 
gods,  and  a  greater  than  Babylon  the  Great  fell 
to  rise  no  more. 


The  ancient  city  was  twenty-three  miles  in  cir- 
cumference. The  valley  of  the  Nile  was  not 
large  enough  to  contain  it,  and  its  extremities 
rested  upon  the  bases  of  the  mountains  of  Arabia 
and  Africa.  The  whole  of  this  great  extent  is 
more  or  less  strewed  with  ruins,  broken  columns, 
and  avenues  of  sphinxes,  colossal  figures,  obelisks, 
pyramidal  gateways,  porticoes,  blocks  of  polished 
granite,  and  stones  of  extraordinary  magnitude, 
while  above  them,  "  in  all  the  nakedness  of  deso- 
lation," the  colossal  skeletons  of  giant  temples  are 
standing  "  in  the  unwatered  sands,  in  solitude  and 
silence.  They  are  neither  grey,  nor  blackened ; 
there  is  no  lichen,  no  moss,  no  rank  grass  or 
mantling  ivy,  to  robe  them  and  conceal  their 
deformities.  Like  the  bones  of  man,  they  seem 
to  whiten  under  the  sun  of  the  desert."  The  sand 
of  Africa  has  been  their  most  fearful  enemy ; 
blown  upon  them  for  more  than  three  thousand 
years,  it  has  buried  the  largest  monuments,  and, 
in  some  instances,  almost  entire  temples. 

At  this  day  the  temples  of  Thebes  are  known 
almost  everywhere,  by  the  glowing  reports  of 
travellers.  Artists  have  taken  drawings  of  all 
their  minute  details,  and  1  shall  refer  to  them 
very  briefly.  On  the  Arabian  side  of  the  Nile  are 
the  great  temples  of  Luxor  and  Carnac.  The 
temple  of  Luxor  stands  near  the  bank  of  the  river 
built  there,  as  is  supposed,  for  the  convenience  dk 
the  Egyptian  boatmen.  Before  the  magnificent 
gateway  of  this  temple,  until  within  a  few  years, 
stood  two  lofty  obelisks,  each  a  single  block  of 
red  granite  more  than  eighty  feet  high,  covered 
with  sculpture  and  hieroglyphics  fresh  as  if  but 
yesterday  from  the  hands  of  the  sculptor.  One 
of  them  has  been  lately  taken  down  by  the  French, 
and  at  this  moment  rears  its  daring  summit  to 
the  skies  in  the  centre  of  admiring  Paris  ;  the 
other  is  yet  standing  on  the  spot  where  it  was 
first  erected. 

Between  these  and  the  grand  propylon  are  two 
colossal  statues  with  mitred  head-dresses,  also 
single  blocks  of  granite,  buried  to  the  chest  by 
sand,  but  still  rising  more  than  twenty  feet  above 
the  ground.  The  grand  propylon  is  a  magnificent 
gateway,  more  than  200  feet  in  length  at  its 
present  base,  and  more  than  sixty  feet  above  the 
sand.  The  whole  front  is  covered  with  sculpture  ; 
the  battle-scenes  of  an  Egyptian  warrior,  designed 
and  executed  with  extraordinary  force  and  spirit. 
In  one  compartment  the  hero  is  represented  ad- 
vancing at  the  head  of  bis  forces,  and  breaking 
through  the  ranks  of  the  enemy  ;  then  standing, 
a  colossal  figure,  in  a  car  drawn  by  two  fiery 
horses,  with  feathers  waving  over  their  heads, 
the  reins  tied  round  his  body,  his  bow  bent,  the 
arrow  drawn  to  its  head,  and  the  dead  and  wounded 
lying  under  the  wheels  of  his  car  and  the  hoofs  of 
his  horses.  In  another  place  several  cars  are 
seen  in  full  speed  for  the  walls  of  a  town,  fugitives 
passing  a  river,  horses,  chariots,  and  men  strug- 
gling to  reach  the  opposite  bank,  while  the  hero, 
hurried  impetuously  beyond  the  rank  of  his  own 
followers,  is  standing  alone  among  the  slain  and 
wounded  who  have  fallen  under  his  formidable 
arm.  At  the  farthest  extremity  he  is  sitting  on  a 
throne  as  a  conqueror,  with  a  sceptre  in  his  hand, 
a  row  of  the  principal  captives  before  him,  each 
with  a  rope  around  his  neck  ;  one  with  outstretched 
hands  imploring  pity,  and  another  on  his  knees  to 
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receive  the  blow  of  tlio  executioner,  while  above 
in  the.  vanquished  monarch,  with  his  hands  tied 
to  a  car,  about  to  grace  the  triumph  of  the  con- 
queror. 

Passing  this  magnificent  entrance,  the  visiter 
enters  the  dromes,  or  large  open  court,  surrounded 
by  a  ruined  portico  formed  by  a  double  row  of 
columns  covered  with  sculpture  and  hieroglyphics ; 
and  working  his  way  over  heaps  of  rubliish  and 
Arab  huts,  anions  stately  columns  twelve  feet  in 
diameter,  and  between  thirty  ami  forty  ice:  in 
height,  wilh  spreading  capitals  resembling  the. 
budding  lotus,  some  broken,  sonic  prostrate,  some 
half  buried,  and  some  lofry  and  towering  as  when 
tliey  were  erected,  at  the  distance  of  o'OO  feet 
reaches  the  sanctuary  of  the  temple. 

But  great  and  magnificent  as  was  the  temple  of 
Luxor,  it  served  but  as  a  portal  to  I  lie  greater 
Carnac.  Standing  nearly  two  miles  from  Luxor, 
the  whole  road  to  it  was  lined  with  rows  of 
sphinxes,  each  of  a  solid  block  of  granite.  At 
this  end  they  are  broken,  ami,  for  the  most  part, 
buried  under  the  sand  ami  heaps  of  rubliish. 
U ut,  approaching  Camac,  they  stand  entire,  still 
and  solemn  as  when  the  ancient  Egyptian  passed 
between  tliem  to  worship  in  the  great  temple  of 
Amnion.  Four  grand  pro py loin  terminate  this 
avenue  of  sphinxes,  and  pacing  through  the  last, 
the  scene  which  presents  itself  defies  description. 
Belzoni  remarks  of  the  ruins  of  TIicIm.'s  geiii -rally, 
that  he  felt  as  if  he  was  in  a  city  of  giants  ;  and 
no  man  can  look  upon  the  splendid  niin^of  Canine, 
without  feeling  humbled  by  the  greatness  of  a 
people  who  have  passed  away  for  ever.  The 
western  entrance,  facing  the  temple  of  Northern 
Dair  on  tin;  opposite  side  of  tho  river,  also  ap- 
proached between  two  rows  of  sphinx-"*.  U  a  mag- 
nificent propylon  -100  fe«-t  loirj,  and  foriy  feet  in 
thickness.  In  the  language  of  Dr.  Ilichar  lsu:i, 
'*  looking  forward  from  the  cenire  of  thi.s  «;al«'\vav, 
th'i  vast  scene  of  havoc  ami  destruction  pr» .-.;.:-, 
it^udt"  in  all  the  extent  of  this  immense  d-p-ii;-, 
with  its  columns,  and  walU,mid  inmii-m*epropy!oi-.i, 
all  prostrate  in  one  heap  of  ruins,  looking  as  if  Jin- 
thunders  of  heaven  had  smitten  it  at  theeomm:  nd 
of  nn  insulted  God.*' 

The  field  of  ruins  is  about  a  mile  in  iliam-  t-r  ; 
tlie  temple  itself  twelve  hundred  fe:-t  h-r.g  a-i  1  four 
hundred  and  twenty  broad.  It  has  twelve  princi- 
pal entrances,  each  of  which  is  approached  t'.ivn;!] 
rows  of  Fphinxe*-,  as  across  the  plain  from  Luv.ir, 
and  each  is  coiu]>os4h1  of  propylons,  pat- -ways  arid 
other  buildings,  in  themselves  larger  than  ni'i-. 
ether  temples  ;  the  sides  of  some  of  them  are 
eipial  to  the  bases  of  most  of  the  pyramid.',  and 
on  each  side  of  many  are  colossal  statui--,  stun.* 
fitting,  others  erect,  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  in 
height.  In  front  of  the  hodv  of  t!ie  temple  is  a 
l.irg»»  court,  with  an  immense  colonnade  on  each 
side,  of  thirty  columns  in  length,  and  through  the 
middle  two  rows  of  columns  fifty  feet  in  height  ; 
th.  ;i  an  immense  portico,  the  roof  supported  by 
l:)-i  columns,  from  twentv-six  to  thirtv-foiir  fei-t 
iu  cin-umference.  Next  were  four  beautiful  obelisk* 
more  than  seventy  feet  high,  three  of  which  are 
still  standing  ;  and  then  the  sanctuary,  confuting 
of  an  apartment  about  twenty  feet  square,  the 
walls  and  ceiling  of  large  blocks  of  highly -polished 
granite,  the  ceiling  studded  with  stars  on  a  blue 
ground,  and  the  walls  covered  with  sculpture  and 


hieroglyphics  representing  offerings  to  Osirk, 
illustrating  the  mysterious  uses  of  this  sacred 
chamber,  and  showing  the  degrading  character  of 
the  Egyptian  worship.  Beyond  this  m  another 
colonnade,  and  again  porticoes  and  walls  to  another 
propylon,  at  a  distance  of  two  thousand  feet  from 
the  western  extremity  of  the  temple. 

But  these  are  not  half  of  the  rains  of  Thebes. 
On  the  western  side  of  tint  river,  besides  others 
prostrate  and  nearly  buried  under  the  sands,  lot 
the  traces  of  which  are  still  visible,  the  temples 
of  G.»rnou,  Northern  Dair,  Dair-el-Medinct,  the 
Mi  mnonium,  and  Medtnct  Abou,  with  their 
columns,  and  sculpture,  and  colossal  figures,  inH 
i~ii.se  ihcirgiantskek  tons  above  the  sands.  Volume* 
have  been  written  upon  them,  and  volume*  any 
yet  be  written,  and  ho  that  reads  all  will  still  haw 
hue  an  imperfect  idea  of  the  ruins  of  Thebes.  I 
will  only  add,  that  all  these  temples  were  con- 
nected by  long  avenues  of  sphinxes,  statues,  pro- 
pylon*, and  colossal  figures,  and  the  reader's  ima- 
gination will  work  out  the  imposing  scene  thai 
was  present. *d  in  the  crowded  streets  of  the  do* 
(Isolate  city,  when,  with  all  the  gorgeous  e.*n> 
monies  of  pagan  idolatry,  the  priests,  bearing  the 
s:  io  red  image  of  their  god,and  followed  bythouKicU 
of  the  citizens,  made  their  annual  procession  troa 
temple  to  temple,  and,  u  with  harps,  and  cyrabah, 
and  songs  of  rejoicing,"  brought  back  their  idol 
and  replaced  him  in  his  shrine  in  the  grand  tenph 
at  Carnac. 

The  nimbler  among  the  ruins  of  Thebes  wB 
oft' -n  nsk  himself,  <*  Where  arc  the  palaces  of  the 
king*,  and  princes,  and  people  who  worshipped  in 
tin 'ms  mighty  temples  V*  With  the  devout  ihoosh 
degraded  spirit  of  religion  that  possessed  the 
ligv  ptians,  they  seem  to  have  paid  but  little  regard 
to  their  earthly  habitations  ;  their  temples  sod 
th;  'irtoiub^wer.-  the  principal  objects  that  engrossed 
the  thoughts  of  this  extraordinary  people.  It  has 
I)- «n  will  Kiil  of  them  that  they  regarded  the 
hal>i;.iti«iusofiheIivi:igmei\%lyasteui]K^raryrcstiD^ 
p!ac  s,  while  tl:*.*  tombs  were  regarded  as  perxna- 
ii;-:i*.  and  etern  il  mansions  ;  and  while  not  a  vestige 
of  a  habitation  is  to  be  seen,  the  tombs  remain* 
i'i-  -iniiiii : its  of  sph  ndoiir  a nd  magnificence,  perhapi 
even  moiv  wi::idi  rful  (hau  the  ruins  of  their 
temple*.  Clinging  to  the  cherished  doctrine  of 
t!;e  metempsychosis,  \ho  immortal  part,  on  quitting 
:: ;  e.rthlv  teie-menr,  was  supposed  to  become  a 
wandering,  migratory  spirit,  giving  life  .ind  vitality 
in  some  bird  of  the  air,  some  beast  of  the  field,  tf 
>-»iiie  fish  of  the  s  a,  waiting  for  a  regeneration  B 
the  natural  body.  And  it  was  of  the  very  esses* 
of  thi'.  faith  to  inculcate  a  pious  regard  for  th 
security  and  preservation  of  the  dead.  The  whole 
mountain-side  on  the  western  bank  of  the  river  if 
on«'  v;»st  Necropolis.  The  ojirn  doors  of  tomb* 
are  sei-n  in  lorrj  ranges  and  at  different  clcvatietfr 
j:nd  on  the  plain  large  pits  have  been  opened,  is 
vhich  have  been  found  a  thousand  mummies  ait 
time.  For  mauv  vears,  and  until  a  late  order** 
the  pacha  preventing  it,  the  Arabs  have  bees  d 
the  habit  of  rifling  the  tombs  to  sell  the  mmnmie! 
to  travellers.  Thousands  have  been  torn  from  the 
places  where  pious  hands  had  laid  them,  and  the 
bones  meet  the  traveller  at  every  step.  The  Arsis 
use  the  mummy-cases  for  firewood,  the  bitutninpsi 
matters  used  in  the  embalmment  being  well  adapted 
to  ignition ;  and  the  epicurean  traveller  may  esos 
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is  breakfast  with  the  coffin  of  a  king.  Notwith- 
andrag  tho  depredations  that  have  bocn  com- 
utted,  the  mammies  that  have  been  taken  away 
m1  scattered  all  over  the  world,  those  that  have 
Mm  burnt,  and  others  that  now  remain  in  frag- 
ments around  the  tombs,  the  numbers  yet  undis- 
irbcd  arc  no  doubt  infinitely  greater ;  for  the 
ractico  of  embalming  is  known  to  have  existed 
om  the  earliest  periods  recorded  in  the  history 
'  Egypt  ;  and,  by  a  rough  computation,  founded 
pon  the  age,  the  population  of  the  city,  and  the 
rerage  duration  of  human  life,  it  is  supposed 
cat  there  are  from  eight  to  ten  millions  of 
nramied  bodies  in  the  vast  Necropolis  of  Thebes. 

Leaving  these  resting-places  of  the  dead,  I  turn 
r  one  moment  to  those  of  more  than  royal 
agnificence,  called  the  tombs  of  the  kings. 
be  world  can  show  nothing  like  them  ;  and  lie 
bo  has  not  seen  them  can  hardly  believe  in 
leir  existence.  They  lie  in  the  valley  of  Biban- 
»Melook,  a  dark  and  gloomy  opening  in  the 
md-etone  mountains,  about  three  quarters  of  an 
dot  from  Gornou.  Tho  road  to  them  is  over  a 
remry  waste  of  sands,  and  their  doors  open  from 
le  most  desolate  spot  that  the  imagination  can 
mceive,  Diodorus  Siculus  says,  that  forty-seven 
f  these  tombs  were  entered  on  the  sacred  regis- 
nrs  of  the  Egyptian  priests,  only  seventeen  of 
hick  remained  at  the  time  of  his  visit  to  Egypt, 
soot  sixty  years  B.  C.  In  our  own  days,  the 
■dnstry  and  enterprise  of  a  single  individual,  the 
■defatigable  Belzoni,  have  brought  to  light  one 
hat  was  probably  entirely  unknown  in  the  time 
I  the  Grecian  traveller.  The  entrance  is  by  a 
arrow  door  ;  a  simple  excavation  in  the  side  of 
se  mountain,  without  device  or  ornament.  That 
iseovered  by  Belzoni  is  three  hundred  and  nine 
est  long,  and  contains  fourteen  chambers  of 
Efferent  sizes.  The  cntrancc-hall,  which  is  ex- 
■emely  beautiful,  is  twenty-seven  feet  long  and 
wenty-ft  ve  broad,  having  at  the  end  a  largo  door 
seeing  into  another  chamber,  twenty-eight  feet 
^  twenty-five,  the  walls  covered  with  figures 
■awn  in  outline,  but  perfect  as  if  recently  done. 
Descending  a  large  staircase  and  passing  through 
k  beautiful  corridor,  Belzoni  came  to  another 
taircase,  at  the  foot  of  which  ho  entered  another 
fitment,  twenty-four  feet  by  thirteen,  and  so 
KBamented  with  sculpture  and  paintings,  that  he 
aUed  it  the  Hall  of  Beauty.  The  sides  of  all  the 
SJsmbers  and  corridors  arc  covered  with  sculp- 
tre  and  paintings  ;  the  colours  appearing  fresher 
is  the  visiter  advances  towards  the  interior  of  the 
■nb  ;  and  the  walls  of  this  chamber  arc  covered 
sjth  the  figures  of  Egyptian  gods  and  goddesses, 
seming  to  hover  round  and  guard  the  remains 
s*fthe  honoured  dead. 

Farther  on  is  a  large  hall,  twenty-eight  feet 
nog  and  twenty-seven  broad,  supported  by  two 
••»  of  square  pillars,  which  Belzoni  called  tho 
sail  of  Pillars  ;  and  beyond  this  is  the  entry  to  a 
sage  saloon  with  a  vaulted  roof,  thirty-two  feet  in 
■Sjth  and  twenty-seven  in  breadth.  Opening 
MSB  this  were  several  other  chambers  of  different 
fenensions,  one  of  them  unfinished,  and  one  forty- 
nree  feet  long  by  seventeen  feet  Bix  inches  wide, 
t>  which  he  found  the  mummy  of  a  bull ;  but  in 
st  esntre  of  the  grand  saloon  was  a  sarcophagus 
f  the  finest  oriental  alabaster,  only  two  inches 
minutely  sculptured  within   and  without 


with  several  hundred  figures,  and  perfectly  trans- 
parent when  a  light  was  placed  within  it. 

All  over  the  corridors  and  chambers  the  walls 
are  adorned  with  sculptures  and  paintings  in 
intaglio  and  relief,  representing  gods,  goddesses, 
and  tho  hero  of  tho  tomb  in  the  most  prominent 
events  of  his  life,  priests,  religious  processions  and 
sacrifices,  boats  and  agricultural  scenes,  and  the 
most  familiar  pictures  of  e very-day  life,  in  colours 
as  fresh  as  if  they  were  painted  not  more  than  a 
month  ago  ;  and  the  large  saloon,  lighted  up  with 
the  blaze  of  our  torches,  seemed  more  fitted  for  a 
banqueting-hall  for  song  and  dance,  than  a  burial- 
place  of  the  dead.  All  travellers  concur  in  pro- 
nouncing the  sudden  transition  from  the  dreary 
desert  without  to  these  magnificent  tombs,  as 
operating  like  a  scene  of  encliantment ;  and  we 
may  imagine  what  must  have  been  the  sensations 
of  Belzoni,  when,  wandering  with  the  excitement 
of  a  first  discoverer  through  these  beautiful 
corridors  and  chambers,  he  found  himself  in  the 
great  saloon,  leaning  over  the  alabaster  sarcopha- 
gus. An  old  Arab  who  accompanied  us  remem- 
bered Belzoni,  and  pointed  out  a  chamber  where 
the  fortunate  explorer  entertained  a  party  of 
European  travellers,  who  happened  to  arrive 
there  at  that  time ;  making  the  tomb  of  Pharaoh* 
ring  with  shouts  and  songs  of  merriment. 

At  different  times  I  wandered  among  all  these 
tombs.  All  were  of  the  same  general  character ; 
all  possessed  the  same  beauty  and  magnificence 
of  design  and  finish,  and  in  all,  at  the  extreme 
end  was  a  large  saloon,  adorned  with  sculpture 
and  paintings  of  extraordinary  beauty,  and  con- 
taining a  single  sarcophagus.  "  The  kings  of  the 
nations  did  lie  in  glory,  every  one  in  his  own 
house,  but  thou  art  cast  out  of  thy  grave  like 
an  abominable  branch."  Every  sarcophagus  is 
broken,  and  the  bones  of  the  kings  of  Egypt  are 
scattered.  In  one  1  picked  up  a  scull.  I  mused 
over  it  a  moment,  and  handed  it  to  Paul,  who 
moralised  at  large.  "  That  man,"  said  he,  "  once 
talked,  and  laughed,  and  sang,  and  danced,  and 
ate  macaroni."  Among  the  paintings  on  the  walls 
w*s  represented  a  heap  of  hands  severed  from  the 
arms,  showing  that  the  hero  of  the  tomb  had  played 
the  tyrant  in  his  brief  hour  on  earth.  I  dashed 
the  scull  against  a  stone,  broke  it  in  fragments, 
and  pocketed  a  piece  as  a  memorial  of  a  king. 
Paul  cut  off  one  of  the  ears,  and  wc  left  the  tomb. 

Travellers  and  commentators  concur  in  suppo- 
sing that  these  magnificent  excavations  must  have 
been  intended  for  other  uses  than  the  burial,  each 
of  a  single  king.  Perhaps,  it  is  said,  like  the 
chambers  of  imagery  seen  by  the  Jewish  prophet, 
they  were  the  scene  of  idolatrous  rites  performed 
"in  the  dark;"  and,  as  the  Israelites  are  known  to 
have  been  mere  copyists  of  the  Egyptians,  these 
tombs  are  supposed  to  illustrate  the  words  of 
Ezekicl : — "  Then  said  he  to  me,  Son  of  man,  dig 
now  in  the  wall ;  and  when  I  had  digged  in  the 
wall,  behold  a  door.  And  he  said  unto  me,  Go  in, 
and  sec  the  abominable  things  that  they  do  there. 
So  I  went  in,  and  saw,  and  behold,  every  form  of 
creeping  thing  and  abominable  beasts,  and  all  the 
idols  of  the  house  of  Israel,  portrayed  upon  the 
wall  round  about." — Ezek.,  viii.,  8-10. 

Amid  the  wrecks  of  former  greatness  which 
tower  above  the  plain  of  Thebes,  the  inhabitants 
»  Supposed  to  be  toe  tomb  of  Pharaoh  Kecho. 
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who  now  hover  around  tho  sito  of  the  ancient  city 
arc  pcrliapti  tho  most  miserable  in  Egypt.  On  one 
side  of  tho  river  they  build  their  mud  huts  around 
the  ruins  of  the  temples,  and  on  the  other  their 
best  habitations  are  in  the  tombs  ;  wherever  a 
small  space  has  been  cleared  out,  the  inhabitants 
crawl  in,  with  their  dogs,  g<>uts,  sheep,  women, 
and  children  ;  and  the  Arab  is  passing  rich  who 
has  for  his  Hlwping-place  the  rarcophagu*  of  an 
ancient  Egyptian. 

I  have  several  times  spoken  of  my  intended 
journey  to  the  great  Oasis.  Something  was  yet 
wanting  in  my  voyage  on  the  Nile.  It  was  calm, 
tame,  and  wanting  in  that  high  excitement  which 
I  had  expected  from  travelling  in  a  barbarous 
country.  A  woman  and  child  might  go  sal'ely 
from  Cairo  to  the  Cataracts  ;  and  my  blood  began 
to  run  sluggishly  in  my  vein*.  Besides,  I  had  a 
great  curiosity  to  see.  an  oasis  ;  a  small  sprit  of 
green  fertile  land  in  the  great  desert,  rising  in 
solitary  beauty  before  the  eyes  of  the  traveller, 
after  days  of  journeying  through  and  wastes,  and 
divided  by  vast  sandy  ramparts  from  tho  rot  of 
tho  world.  The  very  name  of  the  great  Oasis  in 
tho  Libyan  desert  carried  with  it  a  wild  and  almost 
fearful  interest,  too  powerful  fur  me  to  resist.  It 
was  beyond  the  beaten  track  ;  and  the  sheik  with 
whom  I  made  my  arrangements  insisted  on  my 
taking  a  guard,  tolling  me  that  ho  understood  the 
character  of  his  race,  and  an  Arab  in  tho  desert 
could  not  resist  the  temptation  to  rob  an  unpro- 
tected traveller.  For  my  own  part,  I  had  more 
fear  of  being  followed  by  a  party  of  the  von*  un- 
prepossessing fellows  who  were  stealthily  digging 
among  the  tombs,  and  all  of  whom  knew  of  tho 
preparations  for  our  journey,  than  from  any  we 
might  encounter  in  the  desert.  I  must  confess, 
however,  tliat  I  was  rather  amused  when  I 
reviewed  my  body-guard,  and,  with  tin*  gravest 
air  in  tho  world,  knocked  out  the  primings  from 
their  guns,  and  primed  them  anew  with  the  best 
of  English  powder.  When  I  got  through  1  was  on 
the  point  of  discharging  them  altogether,  but  it 
would  have  broken  the  poor  fellows'  hearts  to  dis- 
appoint them  of  their  three  piasters  (about  fifteen 
cents  per  diem),  dearly  earned  by  a  walk  all  day 
in  the  desert,  and  a  chance  of  being  shot  at. 

In  tho  afternoon  before  the  day  fixed  for  inv 
departure,  I  rode  by  the  celebrated  Mcmnons, 
tho  Damy  and  Sliamy  of  the  Arabs.  Perhaps  it 
was  because  it  was  the  last  time,  but  I  had  never 
before  looked  uj>on  them  with  so  much  interest. 
Among  the  mightier  monuments  of  Thebes,  her 
temples  and  her  tombs  I  had  passed  these  ancient 
statues  with  a  comparatively  candess  eye,  scarcely 
bestowing  a  thought  even  upon  the  vocal  Memnou. 
Now  I  was  in  a  different  mood,  and  looked  upon 
its  still  towering  form  with  a  feeling  of  melancholy 
interest.  1  stood  before  it  and  gazed  up  at  its 
worn  face,  its  scars  and  bruises,  and  my  heart 
wanned  to  it.  It  told  of  exposure,  for  unknown 
ages,  to  the  rude  assaults  of  the  elements,  and  the 
ruder  assaults  of  man.  I  climbed  upon  the  pedestal 
— upon  tho  still  hardy  legs  of  the  Memuon.  I 
pored  over  a  thousand  inscriptions  in  Greek  and 
Latin.  A  thousand  names  of  strangers  from  distant 
lauds,  who  had  come  like  me  to  do  homage  to 
tho  mighty  monuments  of  Thebes  ;  Greeks  and 
Romans  who  had  been  in  their  graves  more  tlian 
2000  years,  and  who  had  written  with  their  own 


hands  that  they  had  heard  the  voice  of  the  vocal 
Memnon.  But,  alas!  the  voice  has  departed  frn 
Memuon;  the  soul  has  tied,  and  it  stands  a  gigantie 
skeleton  in  a  grave  ■  of  ruins.  I  returned  to  my  j 
bout,  and  in  ten  minutes  thereafter,  if  the  vocal  < 
Memnon  liad  bellowed  in  my  ears,  be  could  not  | 
have  waked  me.  i 


CHAPTER  XL 

The  Arab*  and  the  Pacha.— March  Into  the  Deawt— 
Arab  Christians.— A  cold  Reception. — Arab  Punctuality. 
—A  Night  in  a  Convent— An  Arab  Christian  Print.- 
Speculative  Theology.  —  A  journey  ended  before  earn- 
men  cod. 

E  a  jilt  in  the  morning  I  was  on  tho  bank,  wait- 
ing for  my  caravan  and  guides.  I  had  everything 
ready,  rice,  macaroni,  bread,  biscuit,  a  hare,  and 
a  few  shirts.  I  had  given  instructions  to  my  nil 
to  take  my  boat  down  to  Siout,  and  wait  for  me 
there,  as  my  intention  was  to  go  from  the  great 
i  >asis  to  the  Oasis  of  Siwah,  containing  the  nuns  of 
the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  to  destroy  which 
Cumhyses  liad  sent  from  this  very  spot  an  army  of 
50,000  men,  who,  by-thc-way,  left  their  bones  ot 
tho  sands  of  Africa  ;  and  I  need  not  remind  the 
reader  that  Alexander  the  Great  liad  visited  it  in 
]-erson,  and  been  acknowledged  by  the  priests  ai 
the  sou  of  Jupiter.  I  waited  a  little  longer,  and 
then,  lieeoming  impatient,  mounted  a  donkey  to 
ride  to  the  sheik's.  My  rais  and  crew  accom- 
panied me  a  little  way  ;  they  were  the  onhr  per* 
sons  to  bid  us  farewell ;  and,  as  Paul  remarked,  if 
we  never  got  back,  they  were  the  only  persons  to 
nuke  any  report  of  us  to  our  friend*. 

The  sheikh  house  was  situated  near  the  moun- 
tains, in  the  midst  of  the  tombs  forming  the  great 
Necropolis  of  Thebes, ami  we  found  him  surroonded 
bv  lift  v  or  sixtv  men,  and  women  and  children  with- 
out  number,  all  helping  to  fit  out  the  expedition. 
There  did  not  seem  to  be  much  choice  among 
them ;  but  I  picked  out  my  body-guard,  and  whet 
I  looked  at  their  swarthy  visages  by  broad  day- 
light, I  could  not  help  asking  the  sheik  what 
security  I  had  against  them.  The  sheik  seemed  s 
little  touched,  but,  pointing  to  the  open  doors  of 
the  tombs,  and  the  miserable  beings  around  at, 
hf  said  that  he  liad  their  wives  and  children  ■ 
his  hands  as  pledges  for  my  safety.  Of  the  sheft 
himself  I  knew  nothing,  except  that  he  was  sheik. 
I  knew,  too,  that  though  by  virtue  of  the  pacha'i 
finnan  he  was  l>ound  to  do  everything  he  could 
for  me,  h:'  was  no  friend  to  the  pacha  or  bi 
government ;  for  one  evening,  in  speaking  of  the 
general  {Hiverty  of  the  Arabs,  he  said  that  if  os* 
fourth  of  them  owned  a  musket,  one  charge  of 
powder,  and  one  ball,  before  morning  there  would 
not  be  a  Turk  in  Egypt.  However,  I  knew  all 
this  before. 

At  1*2  o'clock  the  last  sack  of  biscuit  was  packed 
u|Minthe  camels,  and  I  mounted  a  fine  dromedary, 
while  my  companions  bade  farewell  to  their  wives, 
children,  and  friends;  a  farewell  so  calm  and  quiet, 
particularly  for  a  people  whose  blood  was  wanned 
by  the  burning  sun  of  Africa,  that  it  seemed  cold 
and  heartless. 

Mv  caravan  consisted  of  six  camels,  or  rather 
four  camels  and  two  dromedaries,  four  camel- 
drivers  armed  with  swords,  eight  men  with  piste* 
and  muskets,  Paul,  and  myself.     It  was  the  fin* 
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time  I  had  undertaken  a  journey  in  the  desert. 
My  first  endeavour  was  to  learn  something  of  the 
character  of  my  companions,  and  even  Paul  became 
perfectly  satisfied  and  pleased  with  the  journey, 
irhen  upon  acquaintance  he  found  that  their  ugly 
nitrides  gave  no  true  indication  of  the  inward  man. 
Our  guide,  he  who  was  to  conduct  us  through 
he  pathless  desert,  was  not  yet  with  us  ;  he  lived 
it  a  village  about  four  miles  distant,  and  a  messen- 
ger had  been  sent  forward  to  advise  him  of  our 
joining.  Riding  for  the  last  time  among  the  ruined 
emples  of  Thebes,  beyond  the  limits  of  the  ancient 
sty,  our  road  lay  behind  the  valley  bordering  the 
river,  and  along  the  edge  of  the  desert.  On  one 
ode  was  one  of  the  richest  and  most  extensive 
ratteys  of  the  Nile,  well  cultivated,  and  at  this 
teason  of  the  year  covered  with  the  richest  greens; 
m  the  other  were  barren  mountains  and  a  sandy 


In  about  four  hours  we  saw,  crossing  the  valley, 
md  stopping  on  the  edge  of  the  desert,  a  single 
arab.  It  was  our  messenger,  come  to  tell  us  that 
Mir  guide  would  meet  us  at  a  Christian  church, 
ibout  four  hours'  march  in  the  desert.  We  now 
left  the  borders  of  the  valley,  and  struck  directly 
aito  the  desert.  Before  us,  at  some  distance  over 
i  sandy  plain,  was  a  high  range  of  sandstone 
mountains,  and  beyond  these  was  the  mighty 
waste  of  sand  and  barrenness.  Towards  evening, 
we  saw  from  afar  the  church  at  which  we  were 
t*  meet  our  guide.  It  was  the  only  object  that 
rose  above  the  level  of  the  sands  ;  and  as  the 
letting  sun  was  fast  reminding  us  that  the  day 
was  closing,  it  looked  like  a  resting-place  for  a 
weary  traveller. 

Congratulating  myself  upon  my  unexpected  good 
fortune  in  meeting  with  those  who  bore  the  name 
of  Christians,  I  was  still  more  happy  in  the  pro- 
spect, for  this  night  at  least,  of  sleeping  under  a 
roof.  As  we  approached  wc  saw  the  figure  of  a 
Ban  stealing  along  the  wall,  and  were  near  enough 
t*  hear  the  hasty  closing  of  the  door,  and  the  heavy 
drawing  of  bolts  inside.  It  was  nine  o'clock,  when 
we  dismounted  and  knocked  at  the  door  of  the  con- 
rent,  but  received  no  answer ;  we  knocked  again 
md  again  without  success.  We  then  commenced 
a  regular  batter}'.  I  rattled  against  the  door  with 
By  Nubian  club,  in  a  small  way  like  Richard  at  the 
gate  of  the  castle  of  Front-de-Boeuf ;  but  my  blows 
md  not  tell  like  the  battle-axe  of  the  Lionhearted, 
md  the  churlish  inmates,  secure  behind  their  strong 
walls,  paid  no  regard  to  us.  Tired  of  knocking, 
md  irritated  at  this  inhospitable  treatment  from 
nen  calling  themselves  Christians,  I  walked  round 
the  building,  to  see  if  by  accident  there  was  not 
some  back-door  left  open.  The  convent  was  en- 
dosed  by  a  square  wall  of  unburnt  brick,  twelve 
or  fourteen  feet  high,  and  not  a  door,  window,  or 
loop-hole,  was  to  be  seen.  It  was  built  for  defence 
against  the  roving  Arabs,  and  if  we  had  intended 
to  storm  it,  we  could  not  have  found  an  assailable 
point.  I  returned,  vexed  and  disappointed ;  and 
calling  away  the  men,  and  almost  cursing  the  un- 
christian spirit  of  its  inmates,  I  pitched  my  tents 
Baler  its  walls,  and  prepared  to  pass  the  night  in 
the  desert. 

I  had  hardly  stretched  myself  upon  my  mat, 
Before  I  heard  the  smart  trot  of  a  dromedary,  and 
presently  my  guide,  whom  I  had  almost  forgotten, 
uanonnted  at  the  door  of  the  tent.    He  was  a  tall, 


hard-faced,  weather-beaten  man  of  about  fifty,  the 
white  hairs  just  beginning  to  make  their  appear- 
ance in  his  black  beard.  I  wanted  to  have  a  good 
view  of  him,  and  calling  him  inside,  gave  him  a  scat 
on  the  mat,  a  pipe,  and  coffee.  He  told  me  that 
for  many  years  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  going 
once  a  year  to  the  Oasis,  on  a  trading  voyage,  and 
that  he  knew  the  road  perfectly.  Almost  the  first 
thing  he  said  was,  that  he  supposed  I  intended  to 
remain  there  the  next  day.  The  Arabs,  like  most 
other  Orientals,  have  no  respect  for  the  value  of 
time ;  and  among  the  petty  vexations  of  travelling 
among  them,  few  annoyed  me  more  than  the  eter- 
nal "  bokhara,"  "  bokhara,"— " to-morrow,"  « to- 
morrow/' When  they  first  sent  to  this  guide  to 
know  whether  he  could  engage  with  me,  he  said 
he  was  ready  at  any  moment,  by  which  he  probably 
meant  a  week's  notice ;  and  when  they  sent  word 
that  I  had  named  a  particular  day,  he  probably 
thought  that  I  would  be  along  in  the  course  of  two 
or  three  thereafter,  and  was  no  doubt  taken  by  sur- 
prise when  the  messenger  came  to  tell  him  that  I 
was  already  on  the  march.  I  of  course  had  no  idea 
of  remaining  there.  He  told  me  that  I  had  better 
stay ;  that  one  day  could  not  make  any  difference, 
and  finally  said  he  had  no  bread  baked,  and  must 
have  a  day  or  two  to  prepare  himself.  I  answered 
that  he  had  told  the  sheik  at  Thebes  that  he  would 
be  ready  at  any  moment — that  it  was  absurd  to 
think  I  would  wait  there  in  the  desert — that  I 
would  not  be  trifled  with,  and  if  he  was  not  ready 
the  next  morning,  I  would  ride  over  to  his  village 
and  make  complaint  to  the  sheik.  After  a  long 
parley,  which  those  only  can  imagine  who  have 
had  to  deal  with  Arabs,  he  promised  to  be  there 
at  sunrise  the  next  morning,  and  took  his  leave. 

After  supper,  when,  if  ever,  a  man  should  feel 
good-natured,  I  again  began  to  feel  indignant  at 
the  churlish  inmates  of  the  convent,  and  resolved 
upon  another  effort  to  see  what  stuff  these  Chris- 
tians were  made  of.  I  knew  that  the  monks 
in  these  isolated  places,  among  fanatic  Mussul- 
mans, were  sometimes  obliged  to  have  recourse  to 
carnal  weapons ;  and  telling  Paul  to  keep  a  look- 
out, and  give  me  notice  if  he  saw  the  barrel  of  a 
musket  presenting  itself  over  the  wall,  I  again  com- 
menced thundering  at  the  door ;  almost  at  the  first 
blow  it  was  thrown  wide  open,  with  a  suddenness 
that  startled  me,  and  a  dark,  surly,  and  half-naked 
Arab  stood  facing  me  in  the  doorway.  He  had 
been  reconnoitring,  and  though  not  sufficiently 
assured  to  come  out  and  welcome  us,  he  was  ready 
to  open  when  again  summoned.  With  no  small 
degree  of  asperity,  and  certainly  without  the  meek- 
ness of  the  character  upon  which  I  was  then  pre- 
suming, I  asked  him  if  that  was  his  Christian  spirit, 
to  let  a  stranger  and  a  Christian  sleep  outside  his 
walls  when  he  had  a  roof  to  shelter  him ;  and,  be- 
fore he  could  interpose  a  word,  I  had  read  him  a 
homily  upon  the  Christian  virtues,  that  would  have 
done  credit  to  some  pulpits.  He  might  have  re- 
torted upon  me,  that  with  the  Christian  duties 
coming  so  glibly  from  my  tongue,  I  was  amazingly 
deficient  in  the  cardinal  virtue  of  forbearance ;  but 
I  had  the  satisfaction  of  learning  that  I  had  not 
been  excluded  by  the  hands  of  Christians.  The 
priests  and  monks  had  gone  to  a  neighbouring  vil- 
lage, and  he  was  left  alone.  I  followed  him  through 
a  sort  of  court-yard  into  a  vestibule,  where  was 
a  noble  fire,  with  a  large  cauldron  boiling  over 
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it.  lie  neither  asked  me  to  stay  nor  told  me 
to  go,  and  seated  himself  by  the  fire,  perfectly 
indifferent  to  my  movements.  As  soon  as  I  had 
satisfied  myself  that  ho  was  alone,  and  saw  tliat 
my  Arabs  had  followed  mc,  I  thought  1  ran  no 
risk  in  considering  the  building  as  a  castle  which 
I  had  stormed,  and  him  as  the  captive  of  my  bow 
and  spear.  I  therefore  required  him  to  show  mo 
the  interior  of  the  convent, and  ho  immediately  took 
up  a  blazing  stick  from  the  firo,  ami  conduced  inc 
within ;  and  when  I  told  him  (hat  I  meant  to  sleep 
then-,  he  said  it  would  be  for  him  a  night  "  white 
as  milk." 

I'rom  the  vestibule  the  door  opened  into  the 
chapel,  which  consisted  of  a  long  apartment  run- 
ning transversely,  the  door  in  the  centre  ;  th  *•  floor 
was  covered  with  mats,  ostrich  cgip*  were  mis- 
I>cndcd  from  the  ceilings,  and  threo  or  four  recess- 
es contained  altars  to  favourite  saints.  Directly 
opposite  the  door  was  a  larger  reccs-s,  in  which 
stood  the  great  altar,  sojarated  by  a  railing  orna- 
mented with  hone  and  mother-of-pearl,  mil  over 
the  top  were  four  pictures  of  St.  George  slaying 
the  dragon.  I  walked  up  and  down  the  chapel  two 
or  three  times,  followed  in  silence  by  my  swarthy 
friend**,  not  altogether  with  the  reverential  spirit 
:if  a  pious  Christian,  but  with  the  prudence  of  a 
man  of  the  world,  looking  out  for  the  best  place  to 
sleep ;  and  finally  dci>usitcd  my  mat  at  the  loot  of 
the  gri  at  altar. 

I  might  better  have  slept  on  the  sand,  after  all, 
for  the  walls  of  the  church  were  damp,  and  a 
strong  current  of  air  from  the  large  window  above 
had  been  pouring  \:\  upon  me  the  whole  ni^hr. 
When  I  first  woke  I  felt  as  if  pinned  to  th,*  floor, 
and  I  was  startled  and  alanine  I  at  the  recurrence 
of  a  malady,  hecjusi*  of  which  I  was  then  an  exile 
from  home.  1  wen;  outside,  and  found,  although 
it,  was  late,  that  (he  guide  had  not  come,  if  he 
liad  beeu  there  I  should  no  doubt  ha\e  goin»  on, 
hut,  most  fortunately  for  me,  1  had  tinn-  to  r-S'.ect. 
I  was  a  chau-'ed  man  si:src  the  ilav  before;  mv 
buoyancy  of  spirit  was  gone,  and  i  was  depress  d 
and  dejected.  I  sent  a  messenger,  hmever,  for 
the  guide  ;  and,  while  I  was  sitting  under  the 
walls,  hesitating  whether  I  s-hould  expos*  •  mys'.df 
to  the  long  and  drearv  jourui'V  before  me,  I  saw 
four  men  coining  across  the  d.-sert  towards  the 
convent.  They  were  the  priest  and  three  of  his 
Christum  Hock ;  and  their  gro(  timj  w;:s  such  as  u> 
make  me  reproach  myself  for  the  injustice  I  had 
done  the  Arab  Christians,  and  f.»el  that  there  was 
something  in  that  religion,  even  in  the  con*ti])t  stale 
in  which  it  existed  then1,  that  had  power  to  op-u 
and  warm  the  heart.  The  priest  was  a  tall  thin 
man,  bis  dark  face  almost  covered  with  a  black 
beard  and  inus'.achios,  mid  wore  the  common  blue 
gown  of  the  bettor  class  of  Arabs,  with  a  square 
black  cap  on  his  head,  and  his  feet  bar>\  1  could 
not  understand  him,  but  I  could  read  in  his  face 
that  he  saluted  inu  as  a  brother  Christian,  and  wel- 
comed nie  to  ail  that  a  brother  Christian  could  give. 

Living  as  we  do  in  a  land  whore  the  only  reli- 
gious difference  is  that  of  sect,  and  all  sects  have 
the  bond  of  a  common  faith,  it  is  difficult  to  realise 
the  feeling  which  draws  together  believers  in  the 
same  (rod  and  the  fame  Redeemer,  in  kinds  where 
power  is  wielded  by  the  worshippers  of  a  false  re- 
ligion. One  most  visit  a  country  in  which  religion 
is  tho  dividing  line — where  haughty  and  deluded 


fanatics  arc  the  masters — And  hear  his  faith  reviled 
and  its  professors  prosecuted  and  despised,  to  know 
and  feci  how  strong  a  tio  it  is. 

After  exchanging  our  greetings  outside,  the 
priest  led  the  way  to  the  church.*  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  was  a  customary  thing,  or  done  speci- 
ally in  honour  of  mc  (Paul  said  the  latter),  hot  at 
any  rate  he  immediately  lighted  up  the  edifice,  and 
slipping  over  liis  frock  a  dirty  white  gown  with  a 
large  red  cross  down  the  back,  commenced  the 
service  of  the  mass.  His  appearance  and  manner 
were  extremely  interesting,  and  very  different 
from  those  of  the  priest  1  liad  seen  at  Esneh.  His 
fine  head,  his  noble  expression,  hU  earnestnens,  hi* 
simplicity,  his  apparent  piety,  his  long  black  beard 
and  mustaehios,  his  mean  apparel,  and  naked  feet 
all  gave  him  the  primitive  aspect  of  an  apostle. 
He  was  insisted  by  a  dirty,  ragged,  barefooted  boy, 
who  followed  him  round  with  a  censer  of  incense, 
vigorously  ]>crfuming  the  church  from  time  to 
time,  and  then  climbing  up  a  stand,  holding  en  br 
his  naked  feet,  and  reading  a  lesson  from  the 
thumbed,  torn,  and  tattered  leaves  of  an  Arabic 
Bible.  There  wen;  but  three  persons  present 
boides  myself  ;  ]»oor,  ignorant  people,  far  astray, 
no  doubt,  from  the  path  of  true  Christianity,  bat 
worshipping  in  ail  honesty  and  sincerity,  accord* 
iug  to  the  best  light  they  had,  the  God  of  their 
fathers.  The  priest  went  through  many  long  and 
unmeaning  form*,  which  I  did  not  understand,  bat 
I  had  seen  tilings  quite  as  incomprehensible  to  me 
in  the  splendid  cathedrals  of  Europe,  and  I  joined, 
so  far  :ts  I  could,  in  the  humble  worship  of  the* 
Egyptian  Christians.  Tin  re  were  no  vessels  of 
sil\i  r  and  gold,  no  imposing  array  of  costly  imple- 
ments, to  captivate  the  ?  ciisvs.  A  broken  tumbler, 
a  bottle  of  win«\  and  three  small  rolls  of  bread. 
lor::v  d  tho  simple  materials  for  tho  holy  rite  of 
tin*  Lord's  Supper.  The  three  Arabs  partook  of  it, 
ami  t\vi-".>  it  was  often 'd  to  me,  hut  the  feelings 
with  which  I  bad  been  accustomed  to  look  upon 
ibis  solemn  i-ncrific;*  forbade  me  to  partake  of  tht 
consecrated  elements  ;  and  never  did  I  regret  m* 
un worthiness  so  bitterly,  as  when  it  prevented  me 
from  joining  in  the  holy  feast  with  these  rnnple- 
h'-artcd  Christi.ius. 

In  tiie  mean  time  "aul  came  in,  and  the  service 
h:-!:ig  ended,  I  lell  into  conversation  with  the  priest 
1I-;  was  a  good  man,  but  exceedingly  ignorant, 
v.im'c,  and  of  great  simpli"ity  of  cliaracter.  I  in* 
quired  of  him  touching  the  number  and  condition 
of  the  Christians  under  his  charge,  and  their  state 
of  seeuriiy  under  the  government  of  the  pacha,  and 
among  o;l;er  things,  asked  him  if  they  increased. 
He  told  me  that  they  remained  about  the  fame,  or 
perhaps  rather  decrca^*d.  I  asked  him  if  a  Mas- 
Mihnau  ever  became  a  Christian.  He  answered 
Ni'v-.-r,  but  sometimes  a  Christian  would  embrace 
tin*  reiigiou  of  Mohammed,  and  assigned  a  cautf 
foi*  this  unhappy  difference  which  1  am  sorry  to 
mention,  being  no  less  than  the  influence  of  tbf 
tender  pa«sion.  He  told  mc  that  in  the  free  inter- 
course now  existing  under  the  government  of  tbf 
pacha  between  Christians  and  Mussulmans, it  oftea 
happened  that  a  Christian  youth  became  emv 
mound  of  a  Moslem  girl,  and  as  they  could  not  br 
any  possibility  marry  and  retain  their  separate  re- 
ligions, it  was  necessary  that  one  of  them  sbootf 
cliange.  The  Moslem  dare  not,  for  death  by  bV 
hands  of  her  own  friends  would  be  the  certain  cos* 
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eqnence,  while  the  Christian,  instead  of  running 
ny  temporal  risk,  gains  with  his  bride  the  protec- 
ion  and  favour  of  the  Mussulmans.  Paul  seemed 
ather  scandalised  at  this  information,  and  began 
)  catechise  the  priest  on  his  own  account.  I 
raid  not  understand  the  conversation,  but  could 
idge  from  the  movements,  that  Paul  was  ex- 
mining  him  on  that  cardinal  point,  the  sign  of  the 
rose.  All  appeared  to  go  smoothly  enough  for  a 
ttie  while,  but  I  soon  noticed  the  flashing  of  Paul's 
pes,  and  sundry  other  symptoms  of  indignation  and 
attempt.  I  asked  him  several  times  what  it  was 
U  about ;  but,  without  answering,  he  walked 
ickward  and  forward,  slapping  his  hands  under 
»  priest's  nose,  and  talking  louder  and  faster  than 
rer,  and  I  had  to  take  hold  of  him  and  ask  him 
ttrply  what  the  plague  was  the  matter,  before  I 
raid  get  a  word  out  of  him.  "  A  pretty  Christian," 
lid  Paul ;  "  fast  fifty-six  days  for  Lent,  when  we 
ist  only  forty-six  :  forty  that  our  Saviour  was 
I  the  mount,  and  six  Sundays.1'  I  told  him  there 
is  not  so  much  difference  between  them  as  I 
taught,  as  it  was  only  ten  days  ;  he  looked  at  me 
w  a  moment,  and  then,  as  if  fearful  of  trusting 
imsetf,  slurugged  his  shoulders,  and  marched  out 
f  the  chapel.  During  all  this  time,  the  condition 
f  the  poor  priest  was  pitiable  and  amusing :  he  had 
ever  been  so  sharply  questioned  before,  and  he 
itened  with  as  much  deference  to  Paul's  questions 
ad  rebukes  as  if  he  had  been  listening  to  the 
ape  of  Rome,  and  when  it  was  over  looked 
erfectly  crest-fallen. 

It  was  twelve  o'clock  when  the  man  we  had 
sat  after  the  guide  returned,  but  before  this  time 
xj  malady  had  increased  to  such  a  degree  as  to 
ave  me  no  option  ;  and  I  had  resolved  to  aban- 
on  the  Oasis,  and  go  back  to  Thebes.  I  had 
rest  reason  to  congratulate  myself  upon  my  acci- 
ental  detention,  and  still  greater  that  the  symptoms 
f  my  malady  had  developed  themselves  before  I 
id  advanced  another  day's  journey  in  the  desert. 
UH,  it  was  with  a  heavy  heart  that  I  mounted  my 
ramedary  to  return,  r  had  not  only  the  regret 
f  being  compelled  abruptly  to  abandon  a  long- 
ssrished  plan,  but  I  had  great  uneasiness  as  to 
hat  was  to  become  of  mc  on  my  arrival  at  Thebes, 
ly  boat  was  probably  already  gone.  I  knew  that 
o  other  could  be  obtained  there,  and,  if  obliged 
i  wait  for  a  casual  opportunity,  I  must  live  in 
iy  tent  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  or  in  one  of  the 
■nba.  My  anxieties,  however,  were  quickly  dis- 
dled  on  my  arrival  at  Thebes,  where  I  found 
p  English  gentleman  and  lady  whom  I  had  met 
t  Cairo,  and  afterward  at  the  Cataracts.  They 
ndhr  took  me  on  board  their  boat.  And  so 
idea  my  expedition  to  the  great  Oasis. 
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I  iball  never  forget  the  kindness  of  these  ex- 
Bent  friends  ;  and,  indeed,  it  was  a  happy  thing 
r  me  that  my  own  boat  had  gone,  and  that  I 
is  thrown  upon  their  hospitality :  for,  in  addition  i 


to  the  greater  comforts  I  found  with  them,  I  had 
the  benefit  of  cheerful  society  under  circumstan- 
ces when  to  be  alone  would  have  been  horrible. 
Even  when  we  arrived  at  Siout,  after  a  voyage  of 
seven  days,  they  would  not  let  me  leave  them,  but 
assumed  the  right  of  physicians,  and  prescribed 
that  I  should  be  their  guest  until  perfectly  restored. 
1  remained,  accordingly,  three  days  longer  with 
them,  my  little  boat  following  like  a  tender  to  a 
man-of-war,  and  passed  my  time  luxuriously.  I 
had  books,  conversation,  and  a  medicine  chest. 
But  ono  thing  troubled  mo.  We  had  a  cook  who 
looked  upon  his  profession  as  a  liberal  and  en- 
lightened science,  and  had  attained  its  very  highest 
honours.  He  had  served  various  noblemen  of 
eminent  taste,  had  accumulated  50,000  dollars,  and 
was  now  cooking  at  the  rate  of  fifty  dollars  a 
month  upon  the  Nile.  Michel  was  an  extraordi- 
nary man.  He  came  from  the  mountains  of  Dal- 
matia,  near  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic  ;  one  of  a 
small  nation  who  had  preserved  the  name,  and 
form,  and  spirit  of  a  republic  against  Italians, 
Hungarians,  and  Turks,  and  fell  only  before  the 
irresistible  arm  of  Napoleon.  He  had  been  a 
great  traveller  in  his  youth,  and  besides  his  attain- 
ments in  the  culinary  art,  was  better  acquainted  with 
history,  ancient  and  modern,  than  almost  any  man 
I  ever  met.  He  had  two  great  passions,  the  love 
of  liberty  and  the  love  of  the  fine  arts  (cookery 
included),  and  it  was  really  extraordinary  to  hear 
him,  with  a  ladle  in  his  hand,  and  tasting  from 
time  to  time  some  piquant  sauce,  discourse  of  the 
republics  of  Rome  and  America,  of  the  ruins  of 
Italy,  Palmyra,  and  Egypt.  Michel's  dinners, 
making  proper  allowance  for  the  want  of  a  daily 
market,  would  have  done  honour  to  the  best  lord 
he  ever  served,  and  I  was  obliged  to  sit  down,  day 
after  day,  to  my  tea,  rice-water,  biscuit,  &c.,  and 
listen  to  the  praises  of  his  dainties  while  they 
passed  untasted  from  me. 

It  was  not  until  within  two  days  of  Cairo  that 
we  parted,  with  an  agreement  to  meet  at  Jerusa- 
lem and  travel  together  to  Palmyra.  We  did  meet 
for  a  few  moments  at  Cairo,  but  the  plague  was 
beginning  to  rage,  the  pacha  had  been  putting 
himself  into  quarantine,  and  we  had  barely  time 
to  renew  our  engagement,  which  a  particularly 
unfortunate  circumstance  (the  illness  of  Mrs.  S.) 
prevented  us  from  keeping,  and  we  never  met 
again.  Few  things  connected  with  my  compelled 
departure  from  the  Holy  Land  gave  me  more 
regret  than  this  ;  and  if  these  pages  should  ever 
meet  their  eyes,  they  will  believe  me  when  I  say 
that  I  shall  remember,  to  the  last  day  of  my  life, 
their  kindness  on  the  Nile.  * 

The  story  of  my  journeying  on  this  river  is 
almost  ended.  Kenneh  was  our  first  stopping  place 
on  our  way  down  ;  a  place  of  considerable  note, 
there  being  a  route  from  it  across  the  desert  to 
Cosseir,  by  which  many  of  the  pilgrims  and  a  great 
portion  of  the  trade  of  the  Red  Sea,  are  conveyed. 

At  Ramaioum,  not  far  below  Siout,  we  went 
ashore  to  visit  a  sugar-factory  belonging  to  the 
pacha.     This  manufactory  is  pointed  out  as  one 

*  Since  this  was  in  type,  Mr.  Gliddon,  our  consul  at 
Cairo,  has  arrived  in  this  country,  who  informs  me  that  on 
their  way  to  Palmyra,  Mr.  8.  and  his  whole  party  were 
robbed  in  the  desert.  They  got  back  safe  to  Damascus,  but 
the  route  to  Palmyra  Is  now  entirely  broken  up  by  the 
atrocities  of  tho  Bedouins. 
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of  the  great  improvements  introduced  into  Egypt, 
and  so  far  as  it  shows  the  capabilities  of  the  Arabs, 
of  which,  however,  no  one  can  doubt,  it  may  be 
considered  useful.  Formerly  eighty  Europeans 
were  employed  in  the  factory,  hut  now  the  work 
is  carried  on  entirely  by  Arabs.  The  principal 
was  educated  in  France,  at  the  expense  of  the 
pacha,  and  is  one  of  the  few  who  have  returned  to 
render  any  service  to  their  country  and  master. 
The  enlightened  pacha  understands  thoroughly  that 
liberal  principle  of  political  economy  which  consists 
in  encouraging  domestic  manufactures,  no  matter 
at  wliat  expense.  The  sugar  costs  more  than  that 
imported,  and  is  bought  by  none  but  governors 
and  dependants  of  the  ]>aclia.  It  is  made  from 
cane,  eon  tains  a  great  deal  of  saccharine  matter, 
and  has  a  good  taste,  but  a  bad  colour.  This 
factory,  however,  can  hardly  J>c  considered  as  influ- 
ential upon  the  general  interests  of  the  country, 
for  its  principal  business  is  the  making  of  rock- 
candy  for  the  lilies  of  the  harem.  They  gave  us 
a  little  to  taste,  but  would  not  sell  any  except  to 
Mrs.  S.,  the  whole  being  wanted  for  the  use  of  the 
ladies.  There  was  also  a  distillery  attached  to  the 
factory,  under  the  direction  of  another  Arab,  who 
gave  satisfactory  evidence,  in  his  own  person  at 
least,  of  the  strength  of  the  spirit  made,  being  more 
than  two-thirds  drunk. 

The  same  evening  we  came  to  at  Beui  Hassan, 
and  the  next  morning  landed  to  visit  the  tombs, 
excavated  in  the  sides  of  the  mountain,  and,  like 
all  the  tombs  in  Egypt,  except  those  of  the  kings 
at  Thel»es,  occupying  the  finest  positions  on  the 
Nile.  In  construction  they  are  different  from  all 
others  in  Egypt.  The  doors  have  regular  Doric 
columns,  and  they  are  the  only  specimens  of  archi- 
tecture in  Egypt  which  at  all  approximate  to  the 
Grecian  stvle.  This  would  not  be  at  all  extraor- 
dinary,  if  they  were  constructed  after  the  invasion 
of  Alexander  and  the  settlement  of  the  Greeks  in 
tilt?  country,  but  it  is  ascertained  that  they  were 
built  long  before  that  time  ;  and  indeed  it  isalh-ged 
by  antiquaries  that  these  tombs  and  the  obelisks 
at  Ileliopolis  are  tin*  oldest  monuments  in  Egypt. 
The  interiors  are  large  and  handsomely  projwr- 
tioned  (one  of  them  being  sixty  feet  square  and 
forty  feet  high),  and  adorjied  with  jtaiutings,  repre- 
senting principally  scenes  of  domestic  life.  Among 
them  Mr.  S.  and  myself  made  out  one,  which  is 
constantly  to  be  seen  at  the  present  day,  namely, 
a  half-naked  Egyptian  with  a  skin  of  water  across 
his  back,  precisely  like  the  modern  Arab  in  the 
streets  of  Cairo. 

We  returned  to  our  boat,  and  being  now  within 
two  days  of  Cairo,  and  having  different  places  to 
stop  at  below,  after  dinner  I  said  farewell  to  my 
kind  friends,  and  returned  to  my  own  boat.  My 
crew  received  me  with  three  cheers,  I  was  going 
to  say,  but  they  do  not  understand  or  practise 
that  noisy  mode  of  civilised  welcome,  and  gave 
mi'  the  grave  and  quiet  salutation  of  their  country, 
all  rising  as  soon  as  I  touched  the  deck,  and  one 
after  the  other  taking  my  hand  in  his,  and  touching 
it  to  his  forehead  and  lips.  My  poor  rais  gave 
me  a  melancholy  greeting.  He  had  been  unwell 
during  the  whole  voyage,  but  since  we  parted  he 
had  been  growing  worse.  He  told  me  that  our 
stars  were  the  same,  and  that  misfortune  had  hap- 
pened to  us  both  as  soon  as  we  separated.  1  could 
but    hope   that  our  stars   were  not  inseparably 


connected,  for   I  looked  upon  him  as  a  doomed 
man.    I  had  saved  him  at  Cairo  from  being  pressed 
into  the  pacha's  service  ;  and  again  in  descending, 
when  he  stop|>cd  at  Kenneh,  he  and  his  whole  crew 
had  been  seized  in  the  bazaars,  and   in  spite  of 
their  protestations  that  they  were  in  the  service  of 
an  American,  the  iron  bands  were  put  around  their 
wrists,  and  the  iron  collars  round  their  necks. 
The  governor  afterward  rode  down  to  the  river, 
and  the  American  flag  streaming  from  the  mast- 
head of  my  little  boat  procured  their  speedy  release, 
and  saved  them  from  the  miserable  fate  of  Arab 
soldiers.     I'nder  all  the  oppressions  of  the  pacha  s 
government,  there  is  nothing  more  grinding  than 
this.     The  governor  of  a  town,  or  the  sheik  of 
a  village,  is  ordered  to  furnish  so  many  men  at 
soldiers.     He  frequently  lias  a  leaning  towards  Iris 
own  subjects  or  followers,  and  is  disposed  to  sate 
them  if   he  can,   and   if  any  unlucky  stranger 
happens  to  ]»ss  before  the  complement  is  nude 
up,  he  is  inevitably  pounced  upon  as  one  of  the 
required   numlter.      It  is  useless  for  the  poor 
captive  to  complain  that  he  is  a  stranger,  and  that 
the  rights  of  hospitality  are  violated  ;  he  appeals  > 
to  those  who  arc  interested  in  tightening  his  bonds:  ! 
and  when  he  is  transferred  to  the  higher  autho- 
rities, they  neither  know  nor  care  who  he  iscr  ! 
whence  he  comes.     He  has  the  thews  and  sinew 
of  a  man,  and  though  his  heartstrings  be  cracking,  ' 
he  can  bear  a  musket,  and  that  is  enough.    Far  j 
centuries  Egypt  has  been  overrun  by  strangers,  i 
and  the  foot  of  a  tyrant  has  been  upon  the  necki  j 
of  her  inhabitants  ;  but  I  do  not  believe  that  since  ] 
the  days  of  the  Pharaohs  there  has  been  on  the 
throne  of  Egypt  so  thorough  a  despot  as  the 
present  pacha. 

But  to  return  to  my  rais.     His  first  request  ins 
for   medicine,  which,  unfortunately,  I  could  not 
give  him.     The  Aralis  have  a  perfect  passion  for 
medicine.     Early  in  our  voyage  my  crew  had  dis- 
covered that  I  had  some  on  board,  and  one  or  . 
another  of  them  was  constantly  sick  until  they  ' 
had  got  it  all  ;  and  then  they  all  got  well  except 
the  rais  ;  and  for  him  I  feared  there  was  no  cure- 
On  the  eleventh,  early  in  the  morning,  Pail 
burst  into  the  cabin,  cursing  all  manner  of  Arab*,  [ 
snatched  the  gun  from  over  my  head,  and  was  oat  : 
again  in  a  moment.     I  know  there  was  no  danger 
when  Paul  was  so   valorous ;  and   opening  mj 
broken  shutter,  I  saw  one  of  my  men  struggling  ■ 
with  an  Arab  on  shore,  the  latter  holding  htm  by 
the  throat  with  a  pistol  at  his  head.     The  rascal 
liad  gone  on  shore  just  at  daylight  to  steal  wood,  . 
and,  while  in  the  act  of  tearing  down  a  little  fence,  ' 
the  watchful  owner  had  sprung  upon  him,  and  • 
seemed  on  the  |>oint  of  correcting  for  ever  all  his  : 
bad  habits.     His  fellows  ran  to  the  rescue,  with 
Paul  at  their  head,  and  the  culprit,  relieved  from 
the  giant  grasp  of  his  adversary,  quietly  sneaked  I 
on  board,  and  we  resumed  our  progress. 

In  the  course  of  my  last  day  on  the  Nile  I  visited 
out*  of  the  greatest  of  its  ruined  cities,  and  for 
moral  effect,  for  powerful  impression  on  the 
imagination  and  feelings,  perhaps  the  most  , 
interesting  of  them  all.  So  absolute,  complete. 
and  total  is  the  ruin  of  this  once  powerful  cir/, 
that  antiquaries  have  disputed  whether  there  is 
really  a  single  monument  to  show  where  the  great 
Memphis  stood ;  but  the  weight  of  authority 
seems  to  be,  that  its  stately  temples  and  palaces, 
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id  its  thousands  of  inhabitants,  once  covered  the 
■oond  now  occupied  by  the  little  Arab  village  of 
etrahenny.  This  village  stands  about  four  miles 
am  the  river ;  and  the  traveller  might  pass 
rough  it  and  around  it  without  ever  dreaming 
at  it  had  once  been  the  site  of  a  mighty  city.  He 
ight;  indeed,  as  he  wandered  around  the  miser- 
le  village,  find,  half  buried  in  the  earth,  the  broken 
igments  of  a  colossal  statue  ;  and,  looking  from 
e  shattered  relic  to  the  half-savage  Arabs  around 
m,  he  might  say  to  himself,  "  This  is  the  work  of 
her  men  and  other  times — and  how  comes  it 
re  1 "  But  it  would  never  occur  to  him  that 
is  was  the  last  remaining  monument  of  one  of 
e  greatest  cities  in  the  world.  He  might  stop 
id  gaze  upon  the  huge  mounds  of  ruins  piled 
nong  the  groves  of  palm,  and  ask  himself, 
Whence,  too,  came  these  i "  But  he  would 
ceive  no  answer  that  could  satisfy  him.  In  a 
irtous  and  unsatisfied  mood  he  would  stroll  on 
rough  the  village,  and  from  the  other  extremity 
Mild  see,  on  the  mountains  towering  before  him, 
i  the  edge  of  the  desert,  a  long  range  of  pyramids 
id  tombs,  some  crumbling  in  ruin,  others  upright 
id  unbroken  as  when  they  were  reared,  and  all 
retching  away  for  miles,  one  vast  Necropolis ; 
s-  reason  and  reflection  would  tell  him  that, 
here  are  the  chambers  of  the  dead,  there  must 
so  have  been  the  abodes  of  the  living  ;  and  with 
onder  he  would  ask  himself,  "  Where  is  the 
ighty  city,  whose  inhabitants  now  sleep  in  yonder 
nubs !  Here  are  the  proud  graves  in  which 
ley  were  buried — where  are  the  palaces  in  which 
key  revelled,  and  the  temples  in  which  they  wor- 
tipped!"  And  he  returns  to  the  broken  statue 
id  the  mounds  of  ruins,  with  the  assurance  that 
icy  are  the  sad  remnants  of  a  city,  once  among 
is  proudest  in  the  world. 

My  movements  in  Egypt  were  too  hurried,  my 
leans  of  observation  and  my  stock  of  knowledge 
to  limited,  to  enable  me  to  speculate  advisedly 
pon  the  mystery  which  overhangs  the  history  of 
sr  ruined  cities ;  but  I  always  endeavoured  to 
ime  to  some  decision  of  my  own,  from  the  labours, 
is  speculations,  and  the  conflicting  opinions  of 
hers.     An  expression  which  I  had  seen  referred 

►  in  one  of  the  books,  as  being  the  only  one  in  the 
iUe  in  which  Memphis  was  mentioned  by  name, 
as  uppermost  in  my  mind  while  I  was  wandering 
rer  its  site.  «  And  Memphis  shall  bury  them." 
here  must  be,  I  thought,  some  special  meaning 
t  this  expression  ;  some  allusion  to  the  manner 
i  which  the  dead  were  buried  at  Memphis,  or 

>  a  cemetery  or  tombs  different  from  those  which 
dated  in  other  cities  of  its  day.  It  seems  almost 
Dpossible  to  believe  that  a  city,  having  for  its  bury- 
ig-place  the  immense  tombs  and  pyramids  which 
ren  yet  for  many  miles  skirt  the  borders  of  the 
esert,  can  ever  have  stood  upon  the  site  of  this 
liserable  village ;  but  the  evidence  is  irresistible. 

The  plain  on  which  this  ancient  city  stood  is 
le  of  the  richest  on  the  Nile,  and  herds  of  cattle 
re  still  seen  grazing  upon  it,  as  in  the  days  of  the 
haraohs.  The  pyramids  of  Sacchara  stand  on 
is  edge  of  the  desert,  a  little  south  of  the  site  of 
[emphis.  If  it  was  not  for  their  mightier  neigh- 
bors, these  pyramids,  which  are  comparatively 
jdom  honoured  with  a  visit,  would  alone  b« 
wined  worthy  of  a  pilgrimage  to  Egypt.  The 
est  to  which  we  came  is  about  350  feet  high,  and 


700  feet  square  at  its  base.  The  door  is  on  the 
north  side,  1 80  feet  from  the  base.  The  entrance 
is  by  a  beautifully  polished  shaft,  200  feet  long, 
and  inclining  at  an  angle  of  about  ten  degrees.  We 
descended  till  we  found  the  passage  choked  up 
with  huge  stones.  I  was  very  anxious  to  see  the 
interior,  as  there  is  a  chamber  within,  said  to 
resemble  the  tomb  of  Agamemnon  at  Mycene  ; 
and  having  once  made  an  interesting  visit  to  that 
tomb  of  the  king  of  kings,  I  wished  to  compare 
them  ;  but  it  was  excessively  close,  the  sweat  was 
pouring  from  us  in  streams,  and  we  were  suffocat- 
ing with  heat  and  dust.  We  came  out  and  attempted 
to  clamber  up  the  side  from  the  door  to  the  top, 
but  found  it  so  difficult  that  we  abandoned  the 
effort,  although  Paul  afterward  mounted,  with 
great  ease,  by  one  of  the  corners.  While  I  was 
walking  round  the  base,  I  heard  a  loud  scream 
from  that  courageous  dragoman,  and  saw  him 
standing  about  half  way  up,  the  picture  of  terror, 
staring  at  a  wild  boar  that  was  running  away,  if 
possible  more  frightened  than  himself.  It  was  a 
mystery  to  me  what  the  animal  could  be  doing 
there,  unless  he  went  up  on  purpose  to  frighten 
Paul.  After  he  get  over  his  fright,  however,  the 
boar  was  a  great  acquisition  to  him,  for  I  always 
had  great  difficulty  in  getting  him  into  any  tomb 
or  other  place  of  the  kind  without  a  guide  ;  and, 
whenever  I  urged  him  to  enter  a  pyramid  or 
excavation  of  any  kind,  he  always  threw  the  wild 
boar  in  my  teeth,  whose  den,  he  was  sure  to  say, 
was  somewhere  within. 

There  are  several  pyramids  in  this  vicinity  ; 
among  others,  one  which  is  called  the  brick  pyra- 
mid, and  which  has  crumbled  so  gradually  and  uni- 
formly, that  it  now  appears  only  a  huge,  misshapen 
mass  of  brick,  somewhat  resembling  a  beehive. 

Retracing  my  steps,  I  continued  along  the  edge 
of  the  mountain,  which  everywhere  showed  the 
marks  of  having  been  once  lined  with  pyramids 
and  tombs.  I  was  seeking  for  one  of  the  most 
curious  and  interesting  objects  that  exist  in  Egypt 
— not  so  interesting  in  itself,  as  illustrating  the 
character  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  and  their 
superstitions —  I  mean  the  burial-place  of  the 
sacred  birds.  Before  we  reached  it,  my  Arab 
guide  pointed  to  a  pyramid  on  our  left,  saying  that 
it  contained  a  remarkable  chamber,  so  high  that 
a  stone,  hurled  with  a  man's  utmost  strength,  could 
not  reach  the  top.  As  this  pyramid  was  not  men- 
tioned in  my  guide-book,  and  I  had  no  hope,  in  a 
country  so  trodden  as  Egypt  now  is,  to  become  a 
discoverer  of  new  wonders,  I  at  first  paid  no  atten- 
tion to  him  ;  but  he  continued  urging  me  to  visit 
the  lofty  chamber  ;  and  at  last,  telling  him  that  if 
I  did  not  find  it  as  he  said,  I  would  not  give  him 
a  para  of  bucksheesh,  I  consented.  There  was  no 
door  to  the  pyramid  ;  but  about  a  hundred  feet 
from  its  base,  on  the  north  side,  was  a  square 
excavation  or  shaft  about  forty  feet  deep,  at  the 
end  of  which  was  a  little  hole,  not  more  than  large 
enough  to  admit  a  man's  arm.  The  Arab  scooped 
out  the  sand,  and  with  his  hands  and  feet  worked 
his  meagre  body  through,  and  I  followed  on  my 
back,  feet  foremost.  Though  not  particularly 
bulky,  I  wanted  more  room  than  the  Arab,  and 
my  shoulders  stuck  fast.  I  was  trying  to  work 
out  again,  when  he  grasped  me  by  the  heels,  and 
began  pulling  me  in  with  all  his  might ;  but  luckily 
I  had  play  for  my  legs,  and  drawing  them  up,  I 
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gare  him  a  kick  with  my  heavy  boots  that  kept 
him  from  taking  hold  again,  until  I  had  time  to 
scramble  out. 

While  Paul  and  the  Arab  wero  enlarging  the 
hole  below,  the  top  of  the  pit  was  darkened,  and 
looking  up  I  saw  two  young  Englishmen  with 
whom  1  had  dined  a  few  days  before,  while  coming 
down  the  river  with  Mr.  S.  and  his  lady.  They 
had  seen  my  boat,  and  come  to  join  me  ;  and  i 
was  very  glad  to  see  them  :  for  though  I  had  no 
actual  apprehension  of  the  thine  it  occurred  tome 
that  it  would  be  very  easy  for  my  Arab  friends  to 
roll  a  stone  against  the  hole,  and  shut  me  in  for 
ever.  It  would  iiave  been  something  to  be  buried 
in  a  pyramid,  to  In.*  sure  ;  but  even  the  belief  that 
it  was  the  tomb  of  a  king  would  hardly  compensate 
for  the  inconvenience  of  being  buried  alive  We 
left  their  servant,  a  strapping  Greek,  at  the  door, 
and  the  Arab  having  enlarged  the  hole,  we  went 
to  work  systematically,  laid  ourselves  upon  our 
backs,  and  being  prepared  beforehand,  w.-re 
dragged  in  by  the  heels.  The  narrow  part  of  the 
hole  was  not  more  than  half  the  length  of  the  body, 
and  once  past  this,  there  was  more  room  to  move 
about  than  in  any  other  of  the  pyramids  :  we  could 
walk  without  stooping.  Descending  sonic  hundred 
feet  through  an  inclined  passage  excavated  in  the 
rock,  with  doors  opening  from  it  at  regular  inter- 
vals, we  came  to  the  large  chamber  of  which  the 
Arab  had  spoken.  As  in  all  the  pyramids  and 
tombs,  the  interior  was  in  perfect  darkness,  and 
the  feeble  light  of  our  torches  gave  us  but  an 
imperfect  view  of  the  apartment.  The  Arab 
immediately  commenced  his  ex|>eriment  with  the 
stone ;  we  could  hear  the  whizzing  a«  it  cut 
tli rough  the  empty  space,  and,  after  what  seenvd 
a  very  long  time,  the  sound  of  its  fall  upon  the 
rocky  floor.  At  some  distance  up  we  could  dis- 
tinguish a  door,  and  sending  one  of  the  Arabs  up 
to  it,  by  the  flaring  light  of  his  torch,  held  as  high 
as  he  could  reach,  we  thought,  but  we  wore  not 
certain,  that  we  could  make  out  the  ceiling. 

From  hence  it  was  but  a  short  distance  to  the 
catacombs  of  birds  ;  a  small  o|H»ning  in  the  side 
of  a  rock  leads  to  an  excavated  clioinbcr,  in  the 
centre  of  which  is  a  square  pit  or  well.  Descend- 
ing the  pit  by  bracing  our  arms,  and  putting  our 
toes  in  little  holes  in  the  side,  we  reached  the 
bottom,  where,  crawling  on  our  hands  and  knc««, 
we  were  among  the  mummies  of  the  sacred  ibis, 
the  embalmed  deities  of  the  Egyptians.  The  extent 
of  these  catacombs  is  unknown,  but  they  are  sup- 
posed to  occupy  an  area  of  ninny  miles.  The  birds 
ore  preserved  in  stone  jars,  piled  one  upon  another 
as  c1om*Iv  as  thev  can  be  stowed.  Bv  the  light  of 
our  torches,  sometimes  almost  flat  U|H>n  our  fac«*s, 
we  groped  and  crawled  along  the  jwiwnges,  lined 
on  each  side  with  rows  of  jars,  until  we  found 
oufselv««s  again  and  again  stnp|>cd  by  an  impene- 
trable phalanx  of  the  little  mummies,  or  nit  her  of 
the  jars  containing  them.  Once  we  reached  a 
small  open  space,  when"  we  had  room  to  turn  our- 
selves, and  knocking  together  two  of  the  vessel*;, 
the  oib'iidod  deities  within  sent  forth  volumes  of 
dust  which  almost  suffocated  us.  The  bird  was 
still  entire,  in  form  and  lineament  perfect  as  the 
mummied  man,  and  like  him,  too,  wanting  merely 
the  breath  of  life.  The  Arabs  brought  out  with 
them  several  jars,  which  wc  broke  and  examined 
above-ground,  more  at  our  ease.    With  the  pyra- 


mids towering  aroand  us,  It 

to  believe  that  the  men  who  had  w 

structures,  had  fallen  down  and  worssopped^ 
puny  birds  whoso  skeletons  wo  were  now  daskng 
at  cur  feet. 

My  last  work  was  now  done,  nod  I  had  seamy 
last  sight  on  the  Nile.  Leaving  behind  me  for 
ever  the  pyramids  of  Egypt,  and  the  "iTifMBfl 
and  sands  of  the  Libyan  desert,  I  rode  along  the 
valley,  among  villages  and  groves  of  nab«4rees, 
and  a  little  before  dark  arrived  at  GhizeL  Mr 
boat  was  there  ;  I  went  on  board  far  the  last  tine; 
my  men  took  to  their  oars,  and  in  half  an  boor  we 
were  at  Boulac.  It  was  dark  when  we  arrived, 
and  I  jumped  on  shore  searching  for  a  donkey, 
but  none  was  to  be  had.  I  was  almost  tired  ost 
with  the  labours  of  the  day,  but  Paul  and  I  set  off, 
nevertheless,  on  foot,  for  Cairo.  Wo  were  obliged 
to  walk  smartlv,  too,  as  the  gate  closed  at  nine 
o'clock  ;  but  when  about  half  way  there  we  met 
an  Arab  with  a  donkey,  cheering  the  stilmeai  *T 
evening  with  a  song.  An  extravagant  price  (I 
believe  it  was  something  like  eighteen  and  tarn 
quarter  cents)  bribed  him  to  dismount,  sad  I 
galloped  on  to  Cairo,  while  Paul  retraced  ha  staff 
to  the  boat.  The  reader  may  judge  how  completely 
"turned  up"  must  have  been  the  feelings  of  a 
quiet  citizen  of  New  York,  when  told  that,  in  wish- 
ing at  night  through  the  narrow  streets  of  Grasd 
Cairo,  the  citizen  aforesaid  felt  himself  at  hone; 
and  that  the  greeting  of  Francisco,  the  garcan  at 
the  Locanda  d' Italia,  seemed  the  welcome  of  si 
old  friend.  Hoping  to  receive  letters  from  hone, 
I  went  immediately  to  the  American  consul,  sal 
was  disappointed  ;  there  were  no  letters,  bat  thaw 
was  other  and  interesting  news  for  me  ;  and  asss 
American,  identified  with  the  honour  of  my  oon* 
try,  1  was  congratulated  there,  thousands  of  nuMf 
from  home,  upon  the  expected  speedy  and  booseX' 
aide  termination  of  our  difficulties  with  France. 
An  English  vessel  had  arrived  at  Alexandra, 
bringing  a  London  paper  containing  the  piuaiiklV 
last  message,  a  notice  of  the  otter  of  meritams 
from  the  English  government,  its  acceptance  sr 
France,  and  the  general  impression  that  tst 
quarrel  might  be  considered  settled,  and  the  mosey 
paid.  A  man  must  be  long  and  far  from  boawv 
feel  how  dearly  he  loves  his  country — for  hie  eye 
to  brighten  and  his  heart  to  beat  when  he  hoiri 
her  praises  from  the  lips  of  strangers  ;  and  whet 
the  pa}ier  was  given  mc  with  congratulations  aad 
compliments  on  the  successful  and  hoaoonMe 
issue  of  the  affair  with  France,  my  feelings  grew 
prouder  and  prouder  as  I  read,  until,  whei  I 
finished  the  last  line,  I  threw  up  my  cap  in  the  old 
city  of  Cairo,  and  shouted  the  old  gatnering-cry, 
'•  Hurrah  for  J:iel:son  !" 

I  have  heard  all  manners  of  opinion  expressed 
in  regard  to  a  voyage  on  the  Nile ;  and  maybe 
allowed,  jK-rhups,  to  give  my  own.  Mrs.  S.  sari 
frequently  to  nay  that,  although  she  had  travelled 
iu  France,  Switzerland,  Germany,  Italy,  and 
Sicily,  she  had  never  enjoyed  a  journey  so  msea 
before,  and  was  always  afraid  that  it  would  eod 
too  soon  Another  lady's  sentiments,  expreawd 
in  my  hearing,  were  just  the  contrary.  For  nijseH 
being  alone,  and  not  in  very  good  health,  I  lad 
some  he:.vy  moments  ;  but  I  have  no  heartatien 
in  saying,  that  with  a  friend,  a  good  boat,  «*fl 
fitted   up,   books,  guns,   plonty  of  lime,  and  • 
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e  Michel,  a  voyage  on  the  Nile  would  exceed 
Foiling  within  my  experience.  The  perfect 
i  from  all  restraint,  and  from  the  conven- 
aunmels  of  civilised  society,  forms  an  epi- 
a  man's  life  that  is  vastly  agreeable  and 
;.  Think  of  not  shaving  for  two  months, 
ling  your  shirts  in  the  Nile,  and  wearing 
ithout  being  ironed.  True,  these  things 
absolutely  necessary  ;  but  who  would  go 
it  to  travel  as  he  does  in  Europe  !    "  Away 

fantasies  and  fetters,"  is  the  motto  of  the 
We  throw  aside  pretty  much  everything 
>ur  pantaloons  ;  and  a  generous  rivalry  in 
urds  and  soiled  linen  is  kept  up  with  exceed- 
it.  You  may  go  ashore  whenever  you  like, 
)U  through  the  little  villages  and  be  stared 
te  Arabs,  or  walk  along  the  banks  of  the 
U  darkness  covers  the  earth  ;  shooting 
,  and  sometimes  pheasants  and  hares, 
the  odd  shots-  from  the  deck  of  your  boat 
s,  crocodiles,  and  pelicans.  And  then  it  is 
sulously  cheap  an  amusement.  You  get 
at  with  ten  men  for  thirty  or  forty  dollars 
l,  fowls  for  three  piasters  (about  a  shilling) 
i  sheep  for  a  half  or  three  quarters  of  a 
ind  eggs  almost  for  the  asking.  You  sail 
our  own  country's  banner,  and  when  you 
mg  the  river,  if  the  Arabs  look  particularly 
nd  truculent,  you  proudly  feel  that  there 
f  in  its  folds.  From  time  to  time  you  hear 
French  or  English  flag  has  passed  so  many 
fore  you,  and  you  meet  your  fellow-voyagers 
reedom  and  cordiality  which  exist  nowhere 
the  Nile. 
i  are  the  little  every-day  items  in  the 

without  referring  to  the  great  and  interest- 
eets  which  are  the  traveller's  principal 
Mnts  and  rewards,  the  ruined  cities  on  its 
the  mighty  temples  and  tombs,  and  all  the 
ful  monuments  of  Egypt's  departed  great- 
W  them  I  will  barely  say,  that  their  great 
y,  the  mystery  that  overhangs  them,  and 
xtraordinary  preservation  amid  the  sur- 
g  desolation,  make  Egypt  perhaps  the  most 
mg  country  in  the  world.  In  the  words 
d  traveller,  u  Time  sadly  overcometh  all 
and  is  now  dominant,  and  sitteth  upon  a 
and  looketh  into  Memphis  and  old  Thebes, 
is  sister  Oblivion  reclineth  semi-sominous 
ramid,  gloriously  triumphing  and  turning 
ies  into  dreams.  History  sinketh  beneath 
id.  The  traveller,  as  he  passeth  amazedly 
i  those  deserts,  asketh  of  her  who  builded 
nd  she  mumblcth  something,  but  what  it 
areth  not." 

now  more  than  three  thousand  years  since 
se  went  forth  against  the  land  of  Egypt. 
Syrian,  the  Persian,  the  Greek,  the  Roman, 
Man,  the  Georgian,  the  Circassian,  and  the 
i  Turk,  have  successively  trodden  it  down 
apled  upon  it ;  for  thirty  centuries  the  foot 
ranger  has  been  upon  the  necks  of  her 
nts  ;  and  in  bidding  farewell  to  this  once 
i  land,  now  lying  in  the  most  abject  de- 
m  and  misery,  groaning  under  the  iron 
tyrant  and  a  stranger,  I  cannot  help  recur- 
ve inspired  words,  the  doom  of  prophecy : 
Ki  be  the  basest  of  the  kingdoms,  neither 
xalt  itself  any  more  among  the  nations;  and 
all  be  no  more  a  prince  of  the  land  of  Egypt." 
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Ruins  of  a  Lost  City.— A  Sheik  of  the  Bedouins.— Inter- 
views and  Negotiations.— A  Hadj,  or  Pilgrimage  to  Mecca. 
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I  had  now  finished  my  journey  in  Egypt,  from 
the  Mediterranean  to  the  Cataracts,  or,  as  the 
boundaries  of  this  ancient  country  are  given  in  the 
Bible,  from  "  Migdol  to  Syene,  even  unto  the  bor- 
ders of  Ethiopia."  For  nearly  two  months  I  had 
been  floating  on  the  celebrated  river,  with  a  dozen 
Arabs,  prompt  to  do  my  slightest  bidding,  and,  in 
spite  of  bugB  and  all  manner  of  creeping  things, 
enjoying  pleasures  and  comforts  that  are  not  to  be 
found  in  Europe  ;  and  it  was  with  something  more 
than  an  ordinary  feeling  of  regret  that  I  parted 
from  my  worthy  boatmen.  I  Ttnow  that  it  is  the 
custom  with  many  travellers  to  rail  at  the  Arabs, 
and  perhaps  to  beat  them,  and  have  them  bastina- 
doed ;  but  I  could  not  and  cannot  join  in  such  op- 
pression of  this  poor  and  much-abused  people. 
On  the  contrary,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  I 
always  found  them  kind,  honest,  and  faithful, 
thankful  for  the  smallest  favour,  never  surly  or 
discontented,  and  always  ready  and  anxious  to 
serve  me  with  a  zeal  that  I  have  not  met  in  any 
other  people  ;  and,  when  they  came  up  in  a  body 
to  the  locanda  to  say  farewell,  I  felt  that  I  was 
parting  with  tried  and  trusty  friends,  most  probably 
for  ever.  That  such  was  the  case  with  the  rais, 
there  could  be  little  doubt:  he  seemed  to  look 
upon  himself  as  a  doomed  man ;  and  a  broken 
cough,  a  sunken  eye,  and  a  hollow  cheek,  pro- 
claimed him  one  fast  hurrying  to  the  grave. 

I  was  now  about  wandering  amid  new  and  dif- 
ferent scenes.  I  was  about  to  cross  the  dreary 
waste  of  sand,  to  exchange  my  quiet,  easy-going 
boat  for  a  caravan  of  dromedaries  and  camels  ;  to 
pitch  my  tent  wherever  the  setting  sun  might  find 
me,  and,  instead  of  my  gentle  Arabs  of  the  Nile, 
to  have  for  my  companions  the  wild,  rude  iiedouins 
of  the  desert.  To  follow  the  wandering  footsteps 
of  the  children  of  Israel  when  they  took  up  the 
bones  of  Joseph,  and  fled  before  the  anger  of 
Pharaoh,  from  their  land  of  bondage  ;  to  visit  the 
holy  mountain  of  Sinai,  where  the  Almighty,  by 
the  hands  of  his  servant  Moses,  delivered  the 
tables  of  his  law  to  his  chosen  people. 

But  I  had  in  view  something  beyond  the  holy 
mountain.  My  object  was  to  go  from  thence  to 
the  Holy  Land.  If  I  should  return  to  Suez,  and 
thence  cross  the  desert  to  El  Arich  and  Gaza, 
I  should  be  subjected  to  a  quarantine  of  fourteen 
days  on  account  of  the  plague  in  Egypt,  and  I 
thought  I  might  avoid  this  by  striking  directly 
through  the  heart  of  the  desert  from  Mount  Sinai, 
to  the  frontier  of  the  Holy  Land.  There  were 
difficulties  and  perhaps  dangers  on  this  route  ; 
but  besides  the  advantage  of  escaping  the  quaran- 
tine, another  consideration  presented  itself,  which 
in  the  end  I  found  it  impossible  to  resist.  This 
route  was  entirely  new.  It  lay  through  the  land 
of  Edom — a  land  that  occupies  a  large  space  on 
the  pages  of  the  Bible  ;  Edom  denounced  by  God 
himself,  once  given  to  Esau  for  his  inheritance, 
"  as  being  of  the  fatness  of  the  earth,"  but  now  a 
desolate  monument  of  the  Divine  wrath,  and  a 
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fearful  witness  to  the  trutn  of  the  words  spoken 
by  his  prophets.  The  English  friends  with  whom 
I  had  dined  at  Thebes  first  suggested  to  me  this 
route,  referring  me,  at  the  same  time,  to  Keith  on 
the  Prophecies,  in  which,  after  showing  with  great 
clearness  and  force  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy 
after  prophecy,  as  illustrated  by  the  writings  and 
reports  of  travellers,  the  learned  divine  enlarges 
upon  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah  against  the  land  of 
Idumea,  "  None  shall  pass  through  it  for  ever  and 
ever/'  and  proves,  by  abundant  references  to  the 
works  of  modern  travellers,  that  though  several 
have  crossed  its  borders,  none  have  ever  passed 
through  it  Burckhardt,  he  Bays,  made  the  nearest 
approach  to  this  achievement ;  but  by  reference 
to  the  geographical  boundaries,  ho  maintains  that 
Burckhardt  did  not  pass  through  the  land  of 
Edom  ;  and  so  strenuously  does  the  learned  divine 
insist  upon  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  to  its 
utmost  extent,  as  to  contend  that  if  Burckhardt 
did  pass  through  the  land  of  Edom,  he  died  in 
consequence  of  the  hardships  he  suffered  on  that 
journey.  I  did  not  mean  to  brave  a  prophecy. 
I  had  already  learned  to  regard  the  words  of  the 
inspired  penmen  with  an  interest  1  never  felt 
before  ;  and  with  the  evidence  I  had  already  had 
of  the  sure  fulfilment  of  their  predictions,  I  snould 
have  considered  it  daring  and  impious  to  place 
myself  in  the  way  of  a  still  impending  curse.  But 
I  did  not  go  so  far  as  the  learned  commentator,  and 
to  mc  the  words  of  the  prophet  seemed  sufficiently 
verified  in  the  total  breaking  up  of  the  route  then 
travelled,  as  the  great  highway  from  Jerusalem  to 
the  lied  Sea  and  India,  and  the  general  and  pro- 
bably eternal  desolation  that  reigns  in  Edom. 

Still,  however,  it  added  to  the  interest  with 
which  I  looked  upon  this  route*  ;  and,  moreover, 
in  this  dreary  and  desolate  region,  for  more  than 
a  thousand  years  buried  from  the  eyes  of  mankind, 
its  place  unknown,  and  its  very  name  almost  for- 
gotten, lay  the  long-lost  city  of  Pctra,  the  capital 
of  Arabia  Petrtea,  and  the  Edom  of  the  Edomites, 
containing,  according  to  the  reports  of  the  omy 
travellers  who  have  ever  been  permitted  to  enter 
it,  tho  roost  curious  and  wonderful  remains  existing 
in  the  world  :  a  city  excavated  from  the  solid  rock, 
with  long  ranges  of  dwellings,  temples,  and  tombs, 
cut  in  tho  sides  of  the  mountain,  and  all  lying  in 
ruins — "  thorns  coming  up  in  her  palaces,  nettles 
and  brambles  in  the  fortresses  thereof,  a  habitation  ! 
of  dragons,  a  court  for  owls."  Three  parties  had  ! 
at  different  times  visited  Petra,  but  neither  of 
them  had  passed  through  the  land  of  Idumea ;  and 
according  to  the  reports  of  the  few  travellers  who 
had  crossed  its  borders,  the  Bedouins  who  roamed 
over  the  drear}'  sands  of  Idumea  were  the  most 
ferocious  tribe  of  the  desert  race.  It  will  not  bo 
considered  surprising,  therefore,  that,  having  once 
conceived  the  project,  I  was  willing  to  fulfil  it 
even  at  the  cost  of  some  personal  difficulty  and 
hazard. 

1  have  said  that  this  route  was  entirely  new. 
It  was  known  that  two  Englishmen,  with  an 
Italian,  long  resident  in  Egypt,  and  understanding 
thoroughly  the  language  and  character  of  the 
Arabs,  had  started  from  Cairo  about  a  year  before, 
to  make  this  journey,  and  as  they  had  been  heard 
of  afterward  in  Euroj>c,  it  was  known  that  they 
had  succeeded  ;  but  no  account  of  their  journey 
had  ever  been  published,  and  all  the  intelligence 


I  could  obtain  of  the  route  and  its  perils  wu 
doubtful  and  confused.    The  general  remark  vat, 
that  the  undertaking  was  dangerous,  and  that  I 
had  better  let  it  alone.     Almost  the  only  person 
who  encouraged  me  was  Mr.  Gliddon,  oar  viee- 
consul,  and  probably  if  it  had  not  been  for  him  I 
should  have  given  up  the  idea,     Besides  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  road,  there  were  others  of  a  more 
jiersonal  nature.     I  was  alone.     I  could  not  speak 
the  language,  and  I  had  with  me  a  servant  who, 
instead  of  leading  me  on,  and  sustaining  me  when 
I  faltered,  was  constantly  torturing  himself  whs 
idle  fears,  and  was  very  reluctant  to  accompany 
me  at  all.     Nor  was  this  all ;  my  health  was  far 
from  being  restored,  and  my  friend  Waghorn  wm 
telling  mo  every  day,  with  a  warning  voice,  to 
turn  my  steps  westward  :  but  objections  presented 
themselves  in  vain,  and  perhaps  it  was  precisehr 
because  of  the  objections,  that  I  finally  determined 
upon  attempting  the  journey  through  the  land  of  , 
Idumea. 

By  singular  good  fortune  the  sheik  of  Alois  \ 
was  then  at  Cairo.     The  great  yearly  caravan  o!  ] 
pilgrims  for  Mecca  was  assembling  outside  the  < 
walls,  and  he  was  there,  on  the  summons  of  the  ' 
pacha,  to  escort  and  protect  them  through  the  I 
desert  as  far  as  Akaba.     He  was  the  chief  of  I  ' 
powerful  tribe  of  Bedouins  somewhat  reduced  by 
long  and  bloody  wars  with  other  tribes,  but  80 
maintaining,  in  all  its  vigour,  the  wild  independence 
of  tho  race,  and  yet  strong  enough  to  set  at  defi- 
ance even  the  powerful  arm  of  the  pacha.  A 
system  of  mutual   forbearance  seemed  to  eritf 
between  them,  tho  Bedou  ins  knowing  that  although 
the  pacha  might  not  subdue  them,  his  long  arm 
could  reach  and  disturb  them  even  in  their  sudy 
hills  ;  while  the  pacha  could  not  overlook  the  fact, 
that  the  effort  would  cost  him  the  lives  of  hia  bat 
troops,  and  that  tho  plunder  of  their  miserable 
tents  would  bring  him  neither  glory  nor  profit 
Thus  tho  desert  was  still  the  possession  of  the 
Bedouins  ;  they  still  claimed  a  tribute  from  the 
stranger  for  permission  to  pass  over  it,  and  titti 
induced  the  pacha  annually  to  invito  the  Sheik  of 
Akaba  to  Cairo,  to  conduct  the  caravan  for  Mecca, 
knowing  that  if  not  so  invited,  even  the  sacred 
character  of  the  pilgrims  would  not  protect  them 
in  passing  through  his  country. 

I  found  him  about  a  mile  outside  the  walls, near 
the  tombs  of  the  califs,  on  the  edge  of  the  desert, 
sitting  on  a  mat  under  his  tent,  and  surrounded 
by  a  dozen  of  his  swarthy  tribe,  armed  with  long 
sabres,  pistols,  and  matchlock  guns.  The  sheik 
was  a  short  stout  man,  of  the  darkest  shade  at 
bronze  ;  his  eye  keen,  roving,  and  unsettled  ;  h» 
teeth  white ;  and  his  skin  so  dried  up  and  withered, 
that  it  seemed  cleaving  to  his  very  bone*.  At  the 
first  glance  I  did  not  like  his  face ;  it  wanted 
frankness,  and  even  boldness ;  and  I  though* 
at  the  time,  that  if  I  had  met  him  alone  in  the 
desert  1  should  not  have  trusted  him.  He  receried 
me  with  great  civility,  while  his  companions  rose, 
gave  me  their  low  salaam,  seated  me  on  the  not 
licsidc  him,  and  then  resumed  their  own  cros> 
legged  attitude,  with  less  noise  than  would  have 
attended  the  entrance  of  a  gentleman  into  » 
drawing-room  on  a  morning  call.  All  stared  at 
mc  with  silent  gravity  ;  and  the  sheik,  tboagk 
desert  born  and  bred,  with  an  air  and  manner  tins 
showed  him  familiar  with   the  usages  of  good 
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i  Cairo,  took  the  pipe  from  his  mouth  and 
.  to  me. 

ng  seated,  the  consul's  janizary,  who  had 
h  me,  opened  the  divan ;  hut  he  had 
Mgun  to  declare  my  object,  before  the 
oup,  sheik  and  all,  apparently  surprised 
eir  habitual  phlegm,  cried  out  together 
were  ready  to  escort  me,  and  to  defend 
their  lives  against  every  danger.  I  said 
fds,  and  they  became  clamorous  in  their 

*  of  the  great  friendship  they  had  con- 
r  me  ;  that  life  was  nothing  in  my  service ; 
would  sleep  in  my  tent,  guard  and  watch 
ty  and  night ;  and,  in  short,  that  they 
my  lather,  mother,  sister,  and  brother, 
iy  relations,  in  the  desert ;  and  the  final 
j  was,  that  it  would  not  be  possible  to 
it  road  except  under  their  protection.  I 
in  to  inquire  the  terms,  when,  as  before, 
>  at  once,  some  fixing  one  price,  some 
and  for  bucksheesh  whatever  I  pleased, 
like  this  wild  and  noisy  negotiation.  I 
t  I  must  make  great  allowance  for  the 
mt  language  of  the  Arabs ;  but  there 
j  be  an  eagerness  to  get  me  among  them, 

my  eyes,  was  rather  ominous  of  bad  in- 
They  were  known  to  be  a  lawless  people, 
guished,  even  among  their  desert  brethren, 
and  savage  tribe.  And  these  were  the 
ith  whom  I  was  negotiating  to  meet  in 
t,  at  the  little  fortress  of  Akaba,  at  the 
otremity  of  the  Red  Sea ;  into  whose 
was  to  place  myself,  and  from  whom  I 
pect  protection  against  greater  dangers, 
erview  with  them  was  not  very  satisfac- 

*  wishing  to  talk  the  matter  over  more 
ith  the  sheik  alone,  I  asked  him  to  go 
to  my  hotel ;  whereupon  the  whole  group 
p  at  once,  and,  some  on  foot,  and  others 
edaries  or  on  horseback,  prepared  to 
rhis  did  not  suit  me,  and  the  sheik  con- 
get  rid  of  all  except  one,  his  principal 
tant  attendant,  "  his  black,"  as  he  was 
He  followed  me  on  horseback,  and  when 

up  into  my  room,  it  was,  perhaps,  the 

in  his  life  that  he  had  ever  been  under 
4s  an  instance  of  his  simplicity  and  ig- 
tt  may  be  worth  mentioning  here,  although 

know  it  until  we  were  on  tho  point  of 
g  after  our  journey  was  completed,  that 
ok  the  consul's  janizary,  who  wore  a 
red  Turkish  dress,  sword,  &c,  for  an 
the  pacha's  household,  and  consequently 
.ys  looked  upon  me  as  specially  recom- 
o  him  by  the  pacha.  I  could  not  como 
finite  understanding  with  him.  The  pre- 
ce  that  I  required  of  him  was  to  conduct 
Akaba  to  Hebron,  through  the  land  of 
iverging  to  visit  the  excavated  city  of 

journey  of  about  ten  days.  I  could  not 
to  name  any  sum  as  compensation  for 
ice ;  he  told  me  that  he  would  conduct 
lothing,  that  I  might  give  him  what  I 
fcc  When  I  first  spoke  about  the  terms, 
nt,  he  had  said  twelve  dollars  a  camel, 

seemed  to  me,  he  had  named  this  sum 
he  least  calculation,  as  the  first  that  hap- 
occur  to  him.  I  now  referred  him  to 
t,  which  he  had  probably  forgotten,  hoping 
tah  it  as  a  sort  of  basis  upon  which  to 


negotiate  ;  but  when  his  attention  was  called  to  it, 
he  insisted  upon  the  twelve  dollars,  and  something 
more  for  bucksheesh.  A  fair  price  for  this  service 
would  have  been  about  two  dollars.  I  told  him 
this  did  not  satisfy  me  ;  that  I  wanted  everything 
definitely  arranged  beforehand,  and  that  I  would 
not  give  the  enormous  price  he  asked,  and  buck- 
sheesh in  proportion  ;  but  I  could  do  nothing  with 
him ;  he  listened  with  perfect  coolness  ;  and  taking 
his  pipe  from  his  mouth,  in  answer  to  everything 
I  said,  told  me  to  come  to  him  at  Akaba,  come  to 
him  at  his  tent ;  he  had  plenty  of  camels,  and 
would  conduct  me  without  any  reward,  or  I  might 
give  him  what  I  pleased.  We  parted  without 
coming  to  an  arrangement  He  offered  to  send 
one  of  his  men  to  conduct  me  from  Mount  Sinai 
to  Akaba  ;  but  as  something  might  occur  to  pre- 
vent my  going,  I  would  not  take  him.  He  gave 
me,  however,  his  signet,  which  he  told  me  every 
Bedouin  on  that  route  knew  and  would  respect, 
and  writing  his  name  under  it  according  to  the 
sound,  I  repeated  it  over  and  over,  until  I  could 
pronounce  it  intelligibly,  and  treasured  it  up  as  a 
pass-word  for  the  desert. 

The  next  morning,  under  pretence  that  I  went 
to  see  the  starting  of  the  great  caravan  of  pil- 
grims for  Mecca,  I  rode  out  to  the  sheik,  and 
telling  him  that  if  I  came  to  him  I  should  come 
destitute  of  everything,  and  he  must  have  some 
good  tobacco  for  me,  I  slipped  a  couple  of  gold 
pieces  into  his  hand,  and  without  any  further  re- 
mark, left  the  question  of  my  going  undetermined. 
It  was  worth  my  ride  to  see  the  departure  of  the 
caravan.  It  consisted  of  more  than  30,000  pil- 
grims, who  liad  come  from  the  shores  of  the 
Caspian,  the  extremities  of  Persia,  and  the  confines 
of  Africa ;  and  having  assembled,  according  to 
usage  for  hundreds  of  years,  at  Cairo  as  a  central 
point,  the  whole  mass  was  getting  in  motion  for  a 
pilgrimage  of  fifty  days,  through  dreary  sands,  to 
the  tomb  of  the  Prophet. 

Accustomed  as  I  was  to  associate  the  idea  of 
order  and  decorum  with  the  observance  of  all  rites 
and  duties  of  religion,  I  could  not  but  feel  sur- 
prised at  the  noise,  tumult,  and  confusion,  the 
strifes  a/id  battles  of  these  pilgrim-travellers.  If 
I  had  met  them  in  the  desert  after  their  line  of 
march  was  formed,  it  would  have  been  an  im- 
posing spectacle,  and  comparatively  easy  to 
describe  ;  but  here,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach, 
they  were  scattered  over  the  sandy  plain,  .'f  0,000 
people,  with  probably  20,000  camels  and  drome- 
daries, men,  women,  and  children,  beasts  and 
baggage,  all  commingled  in  a  confused  mass  that 
seemed  hopelessly  inextricable.  Some  had  not 
yet  struck  their  tents,  some  were  making  coffee, 
some  smoking,  some  cooking,  some  eating,  many 
shouting  and  cursing,  others  on  their  knees  pray- 
ing, and  others,  again,  hurrying  on  to  join  the 
long  moving  stream  that  already  extended  several 
miles  into  the  desert 

It  is  a  vulgar  prejudice  the  belief  that  women 
are  not  admitted  into  the  heaven  of  Mohammed.  1 1 
is  true  that  the  cunning  Prophet,  in  order  not  to 
disturb  the  joyful  serenity  with  which  his  followers 
look  forward  to  their  promised  heaven,  has  not 
given  to  women  any  fixed  position  there,  and  the 
pious  Mussulman,  although  blessed  with  the  lawful 
complement  of  four  wives,  is  not  bound  to  see 
among  his  seventy-two  black-eyed  houries  the 
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faces  of  his  companions  upon  earth ;  but  the  women 
arc  not  utterly  cast  out  ;  they  are  deemed  to  have 
souls,  and  entitled  to  a  heaven  of  their  own  ;  and  it 
may  be,  too,  that  their  visions  of  futurity  arc  not 
leas  bright,  for  that  there  is  a  mystery  to  be  unra- 
velled beyond  the  grave,  and  they  are  not  doomed 
to  eternal  companionship  with  their  earthly  lords. 
In  the.  wildest,  rudest  scene  where  woman  appears 
at  all,  there  is  a  sweet  and  undefinable  charm  ;  and 
their  appearance  among  the  pilgrims,  the  care  with 
which  they  shrouded  themselves  from  every  eye. 
their  long  thick  veils,  and  their  tents  or  four-p«  tst  beds 
with  curtains  of  red  silk,  fastened  down  all  around, 
and  secured  on  the  high  backs  of  camels,  were  the 
most  striking  objects  in  the  caravan.  Next  to 
them  in  interest  were  the  miserable  figures  of  the 
marabouts,  san tons,  or  Arab  saints,  having  only  a 
scanty  covering  of  rags  over  their  shoulders,  and 
the  rest  of  their  bodies  completely  naked,  yet  strut- 
ting about  as  if  clothed  in  purple  and  fine  linen  ; 
and  setting  off  utterly  destitute  of  everything,  for  a 
journey  of  months  across  the  desert,  safely  trusting 
to  that  open-handed  charity  which  forms  so  con- 
spicuous an  item  in  the  list  of  Mussulman  virtues. 
But  the  object  of  universal  interest  was  the  great 
box  containing  the  presents  and  decorations  for  the 
tomb  of  the  Prophet.  The  camel  wfiich  bears  this 
sacred  burden  is  adorned  with  banners  and  rich 
housings,  is  watched  and  tended  with  pious  care, 
and  when  his  journey  is  ended,  no  meaner  load  can 
touch  his  back  ;  he  has  filled  the  measure  of  a 
camel's  glory,  and  lives  and  dies  respected  by  all 
good  Mussulmans. 

In  the  ovening,  being  the  last  of.  my  stay  in 
Cairo,  1  heard  that  Mr.  Linant,  the  companion  of 
M.  Laborde  on  his  visit  to  Petra,  had  arrived  at 
Alexandria,  and,  with  Mr.  tiliddon,  went  to  see  him. 
Mr.  L.  is  one  of  the  many  French  emigres  driven 
from  their  native  soil  by  political  convulsions,  and 
who  have  risen  to  distinction  in  foreign  lands  by 
military  talents,  and  the  force  of  that  restless 
energy  so  peculiar  to  his  countrymen.  Many  years 
before,  he  had  thrown  himself  into  the  Arabian 
Desert,  where  he  had  become  so  much  beloved 
by  the  Bedouins,  that  on  the  occasion  of  a  dispute 
between  two  contending  claimants,  the  customs  of 
their  tribe  were  waived,  the  pretensions  of  the 
rivals  set  aside,  and  he  was  elected  sheik  of  Mount 
•Sinai,  and  invested  with  the  flattering  name,  which 
he  retains  to  this  day,  of  Abdel  11  eg,  or  the  slave 
of  truth.  Notwithstanding  his  desert  rank  and 
dignity,  he  received  me  with  a  ]M»litencsH  which 
savoured  of  the  salons  of  Paris,  and  encouraged 
mc  in  my  intention  of  visiting  Petra,  assuring  inc, 
that  it  would  abundantly  repay  me  for  all  the  diffi- 
culties attending  it ;  in  fact,  he  spoke  lightly  of 
these,  alt  hough  I  afterwards  found  that  his  acquaint- 
ance with  the  language,  his  high  standing  among 
the  Bedouins,  and  his  lavish  distribution  of  money 
and  presents,  had  removed  or  diminished  obstacles, 
which,  to  a  stranger  without  these  advantages, 
were  by  no  means  of  a  trifling  nature.  In  addition 
to  much  general  advice,  he  counselled  me  |iarticu- 
larly  to  wear  the  Turkish  or  Arab  dress,  and  to  get 
a  letter  from  the  Wabecb  Eftcndi  to  the  governor 
of  the  little  fortress  of  Akaba.  Mr.  Linant  has 
been  twenty  years  in  Egypt,  ami  is  now  a  bey  in  the 
pacha's  service,  and  that  very  afternoon,  after  a 
long  interview,  had  received  orders  from  the  great 
reformer  to  make  a  survey  of  the  pyramids,  for  the 


purpose  of  deciding  which  of  those  gigantic 
ments,  after  having  been  respected  by  all  preoedii 
tyrants  for  3000  years,  should  now  be  demolish) 
for  the  illustrious  object  of  yielding  material  fa 
petty  fortress,  or  scarcely  more  useful  and  ■ 
portant  bridge.* 

Early  in  the  morning  I  went  to  the  bazaars,  ai 
fitted  out  Paul  and  myself  with  the  necesssj 
dresses.  Paul  was  soon  equipped  with  the  en 
mou  Arab  dress,  tho  blue  cotton  shirt,  tarboa* 
and  Bedouin  shoes.  A  native  of  Malta,  be  wi 
very  probably  of  Arab  descent  in  part,  and  ■ 
dark  complexion  and  long  black  beard  would  a 
able  him  readily  to  pass  for  one  born  under  then 
of  Egypt  As  for  myself,  I  could  not  look  A 
swarthy  Arab  of  the  desert,  and  the  dress  of  ta 
Turkish  houaja  or  gentleman,  with  the  necesvr 
arms  and  equipments,  was  very  expensive;  m) 
provided  myself  with  the  unpretending  and  it 
spec  table  costume  of  a  Cairo  merchant ;  a  losj 
red  silk  gown,  with  a  black  abbas  of  camels*  sji 
over  it,  red  tarbouch,  with  a  green  and  jeffa 
striped  handkerchief  rolled  round  it  as  a  tails*, 
white  trousers,  large  red  slioes  over  yellow  s**> 
pers,  blue  sash,  sword,  and  a  pair  of  large  Tom 
pistols. 

Having  finished  my  purchases  in  the  baiaaflj 
returned  to  my  hotel  ready  to  set  out,  and  fosai 
the  dromedaries,  camels,  and  guides,  and  expeolsi 
to  find  the  letter  for  the  governor  of  Akaba,  wfck*. 
at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Linant,  1  had  reqacstsi 
Mr.  Gliddon  to  procure  for  me.  I  now  leant! 
however,  from  that  gentleman,  that  to  avoid  ash] 
it  would  be  better  to  go  myself,  first  sendisgq 
caravan  outside  the  gate,  and  representing  Is  1st 
minister  that  I  was  actually  waiting  for  the  fettsf 
in  which  case  he  would  probably  give  it  to  Wt 
immediately.  I  accordingly  sent  Paul  witk  M] 
little  caravan  to  wait  for  me  at  the  tombs  of  tfc 
califs,  and,  attended  by  the  consul's  janizary,  rod 
up  to  the  citadel,  and  stopped  at  the  door  sf  tb 
governor's  palace.  The  reader  may  remeak! 
that  on  my  first  visit  to  his  excellency  1  sawi 
man  whipped — this  timo  I  saw  one  baotiindssi 
I  had  heard  much  of  this,  a  punishment  existisi 
I  believe,  only  in  the  East,  but  1  had  never  scssi 
inflicted  t>efore,  and  hope  1  never  shall  see  itsoa 
As  on  the  former  occasion,  I  found  the  tttl 
governor  standing  at  one  end  of  the  large  hattc 
entrance,  munching,  and  trying  causes.  A  crow 
was  gathered  around,  and  before  him  was  a  sos 
A  nib,  pleading  and  beseeching  most  piteMsfy 
while  the  big  tears  were  rolling  down  his  cheeks 
near  him  was  a  man  whose  resolute  and  somswhi 
angry  expression  marked  him  as  the  accoss 
seeking  vengeance  rather  than  justice.  QuiMssl 
the  governor  made  a  gentle  movement  with  h 
haud  :  all  noise  ceased  ;  all  stretched  their  ms! 
and  turned  their  eager  eyes  towards  him  ;  thtst 
eused  cut  short  his  crying,  and  stood  with  M 
mouth  wide  open  and  his  eyes  fixed  upon  thegff 
ernor.  The  latter  spoke  a  few  words  in  a  v* 
low  voice,  to  mc  of  course  unintelligible,  sai 


*  On  my  return  to  Alexandria.  1  learned  that  Mr.  1 
bad  report  rd  that  it  would  be  cheaper  to  get  atom  fal 
tin:  qunrries.  After  all,  it  la  perhaps  to  be  regretted  Bfl 
he  had  not  gone  on.  as  the  mystery  that  overhsass  ■ 
pyramidHwiEl  probably  never  be  removed  unftfl  c 
b  pulled  down,  and  every  atone  removed  oafl»wth*4 
of  some  friend  of  science  sad  the  ads. 
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oareely  audible,  bat  they  seemed  to  fall 
quick  ears  of  the  culprit  like  bolts  of 
;  the  agony  of  suspense  was  over,  aud 
t  word  or  a  look,  he  laid  himself  down  on 
it  the  feet  of  the  governor.  A  space  was 
sely  cleared  around  ;  a  man  on  each  side 
by  the  hand,  and  stretching  out  his  arms, 
ipon  and  held  them  down,  while  another 
imself  across  his  neck  and  shoulders. 
led  to  the  ground,  the  poor  fellow,  knowing 
»  was  no  chance  of  escape,  threw  up 
rom  the  knee  joint,  so  as  to  present  the 
a  horizontal  position.  Two  men  came 
with  a  pair  of  long  stout  bars  of  wood, 
together  by  a  cord,  between  which  they 
is  feet,  drawing  them  together  with  the 
s  to  fix  them  in  their  horizontal  position, 
>  the  whole  flat  surface  exposed  to  the 
e  of  the  blow.  In  the  mean  time  two 
'arks  were  standing  ready,  one  at  each 
ed  with  long  whips  much  resembling  our 
cowskin,  but  longer  and  thicker,  and 
the  tough  hide  of  the  hippopotamus, 
e  occupation  of  the  judge  was  suspended 
preparations,  the  janizary  had  presented 
ill's  letter.  My  sensibilities  are  not  par- 
acute,  but  they  yielded  in  this  instance, 
itched  all  the  preliminary  arrangements, 
nyself  for  what  was  to  come,  but  when  I 
i  scourge  whizzing  through  the  air,  and, 
»  first  blow  fell  upon  the  naked  feet,  saw 
naive  movements  of  the  body,  and  heard 
loud,  piercing  shriek,  I  could  stand  it  no 
[  broke  through  the  crowd,  forgetting  the 
and  every  thing  else,  except  the  agonizing 
om  which  I  was  escaping  ;  but  the  jani- 
Dwed  close  at  my  lieels,  and,  laying  his 
n  my  arm,  hauled  me  back  to  the  governor, 
consulted  merely  the  impulse  of  feeling, 
have  consigned  him,  and  the  governor, 
hole  nation  of  Turks,  to  the  lower  regions ; 
as  all-important  not  to  offend  this  sum- 
penser  of  justice,  and  I  never  made  a 
nerificc  of  feeling  to  expediency,  than 
centered  his  presence.  The  shrieks  of  the 
criminal  were  ringing  through  the  eham- 
the  governor  received  me  with  as  calm 
•  if  he  had  been  sitting  on  his  own  divan, 
only  to  the  strains  of  some  pleasant  music, 
tood  with  my  teeth  clinched,  and  felt  the 
h  of  the  victim,  and  heard  the  whizzing 
(cursed  whip,  as  it  fell  again  and  again 
Weeding  feet.  I  have  heard  men  cry  out 
vhen  the  sea  was  raging,  and  the  drowning 
ig  for  the  last  time  upon  the  mountain 
mod  his  imploring  arms  toward  us,  and 
lying  breath  called  in  vain  for  help  ;  but 
eard  such  heart-rending  sounds  as  those 
i  poor  bastinadoed  wretch  before  me. 
;  the  governor  would  never  make  an  end 
t  the  letter,  when  the  scribe  handed  it  to 
bis  signature,  although  it  contained  but 
ten  lines ;  he  fumbled  in  his  pocket  for 
ind  dipped  it  in  the  ink  ;  the  impression 
uit  him,  and  he  made  another,  and  after 
hat  seemed  to  me  eternal,  employed  in 
,  handed  it  to  me  with  a  most  gracious 
am  sure  I  grinned  horribly  in  return, 
it  matching  the  letter,  j  ust  as  the  last  blow 
aed  to  hasten  from  the  scene.    The  poor 


scourged  wretch  was  silent ;  he  had  found  relief  in 
happy  insensibility :  I  cast  one  look  upon  the 
senseless  body,  and  saw  the  feet  laid  open  in 
gashes,  and  the  blood  streaming  down  the  legs. 
At  that  moment  the  bars  were  taken  away,  and 
the  mangled  feet  fell  like  lead  upon  the  floor*  I 
had  to  work  my  way  through  the  crowd,  and 
before  I  could  escape  I  saw  the  poor  fellow  revive, 
and  by  the  first  natural  impulse  rise  upon  his  feet, 
but  fail  again  as  if  he  had  stepped  upon  red-hot 
irons.  lie  crawled  upon  his  band  and  knees  to 
the  door  of  the  hall,  and  here  I  rejoiced  to  see  that 
miserable,  and  poor,  and  degraded  as  he  was,  he 
yet  had  friends  whose  hearts  yearned  towards 
him  ;  they  took  him  in  their  arms  and  carried  him 
away. 

I  was  sick  of  Cairo,  and  in  a  right  humour  to  bid 
farewell  to  cities,  with  all  their  artificial  laws,  their' 
crimes  and  punishmentB,  and  all  the  varied  shades 
of  inhumanity  from  man  to  man,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  I  was  beyond  the  gate,  and  galloping  away 
to  join  my  companions  in  the  desert.  At  the  tombs 
of  the  califs  I  found  Paul  with  ray  caravan  ;  but  I 
had  not  yet  escaped  the  stormy  passions  of  man. 
With  the  cries  of  the  poor  Arab  still  ringing  in  my 
ears,  I  was  greeted  with  a  furious  quarrel,  arising 
from  the  apportionment  of  the  money  I  had  paid 
my  guides.  I  was  in  no  humour  to  interfere,  and, 
mounting  my  dromedary,  and  leaving  Paul  to  ar- 
range the  affair  with  them  as  he  best  could,  I  rode 
on  alone.  It  was  a  journey  of  no  ordinary  interest, 
on  which  I  was  now  beginning  my  lonely  way. 
I  had  travelled  in  Italy,  among  the  mountains  of 
Greece,  the  plains  of  Turkey,  the  wild  steppes  of 
Russia,  and  the  plains  of  Poland,  but  neither  of 
these  afforded  half  the  material  for  curious  expec- 
tation that  my  journey  through  the  desert  pro- 
mised. After  an  interval  of  4  000  years,  I  was  about 
to  pursue  the  devious  path  of  the  children  of 
Israel,  when  they  took  up  the  bones  of  Joseph  and 
Hod  before  the  anger  of  Pharaoh,  among  the  moun- 
tain passes  of  Sinai,  and  through  that  great  and 
terrible  desert  which  shut  them  from  the  Land  of 
Promise.  I  rode  on  in  silence  and  alone  for  nearly 
two  hours,  and  just  as  the  sun  was  sinking  behind 
the  dark  mountains  of  Mokattam,  halted  to  wait  for 
my  little  caravan  ;  and  I  pitched  my  tent  for  the 
first  night  in  the  desert,  with  the  door  opening  to 
the  distant  land  of  Goshen. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

The  Caravan.— Arab  Political  Economy — A  projected 
Railroad.— The  Sirocco.— Sue*.— A  travelled  Englishman. 
—The  Rod  Sea.— Embarkation  of  Pilgrims.— A  Miaad  ven- 
ture.—Scriptural  Localities— The  bitter  Fountain. 


The  arrangements  for  my  journey  as  far  as 
Mount  Sinai  had  been  made  by  Mr.  Gliddon.  It 
was  necessary  to  have  as  my  guides  some  of  the 
Bedouins  from  around  the  mountains,  and  he  had 
procured  one  known  to  him,  a  man  in  whom  I 
coo  Id  place  the  most  implicit  confidence  ;  and  pos- 
sessing another  not  less  powerful  recommendation, 
in  the  fact  that  he  had  been  with  Messrs.  Linant 
and  Laborde  to  Petra.  My  caravan  consisted  of 
eight  camels  and  dromedaries,  and  as  guide  and 
camel-drivers,  three  young  Bedouins  from  nineteen 
to  twenty-two  years  old.  My  tent  was  the  #on- 
mon  tent  of  the  Egyptian  soldiers,  bought  at  the 
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government  factory,  easily  carried,  and  as  easily 
pitched  ;  my  bedding  was  a  mattress,  and  coverlet ; 
and  I  had,  moreover,  a  couple  of  boxes,  a1>out 
eighteen  inches  high,  and  the  width  of  my  mattress, 
filled  with  eatables,  which  I  carried  slung  over  the 
back  of  a  camel,  one  upon  each  side,  and  at  night, 
by  the  addition  of  two  pieces  of  board,  converted 
into  a  bedstead.  My  store  of  provisions  consisted 
of  bread,  biscuit,  rice,  macaroni,  tea,  coffee,  dried 
apricots,  oranges,  a  roasted  leg  of  mutton,  and  two 
of  the  largest  skins  containing  tho  filtered  water  of 
the  Nile. 

In  the  evening  while  we  were  sitting  around  a 
fire,  I  inquired  the  cause  of  the  quarrel  from  which 
I  had  escaped,  and  this  led  Toualeb  into  an  explana- 
tion of  some  of  tho  customs  of  the  Bedouins.  There 
exists  among  them  that  community  of  interest  and 
property,  for  which  radicals  and  visionaries  con- 
tend in  civilised  society.  The  property  of  the  tribe 
is  to  a  great  extent  common,  and  their  earnings,  or 
the  profits  of  their  labour,  are  shared  among  the 
whole.  A  Bedouin's  wives  are  his  own  ;  and  as  the 
chastity  of  women  is  guarded  by  the  most  sangui- 
nary laws,  his  children  arc  generally  his  own  ;  his 
tent,  also,  and  one  or  two  camels  are  his  ,  and  the 
rest  belongs  to  his  tribe.  The  practical  operation 
of  this  law  is  not  attended  with  any  great  difficulty  ; 
for  in  general  the  rest,  or  that  which  belongs  to  the 
tribe,  is  nothing  ;  there  are  no  hoarded  treasures, 
no  coffers  of  wealth,  the  bequest  of  ancestors,  or 
tho  gains  of  enterprise  and  industry,  to  excite 
the  cupidity  of  the  avaricious.  Poor  is  the  Be- 
douin born, -and  poor  he  dies,  and  his  condition  is 
more  than  usually  prosperous  when  his  poverty 
docs  not  lead  him  to  the  shedding  of  blood. 

I  did  not  expect  to  learn  lessons  of  political 
economy  among  the  Bedouin  Arabs,  but  in  the  com- 
mencement of  my  journey  with  them,  I  found  the 
embarrassment  and  evil  of  trammelling  individual 
enterprise  and  industry.  The  consul  had  applied 
to  Toualeb.  Toualeb  was  obliged  to  propose  the 
thing  to  such  of  his  tribe  as  wore  then  in  Cairo,  and 
all  had  a  right  to  participate.  The  consequence  was, 
tliat  when  we  were  ready  to  move,  instead  of  five 
there  were  a  dozen  camels  and  dromedaries,  and 
their  several  owners  were  the  men  whom  I  had 
left  wrangling  at  the  tombs  of  the  califs  ;  and  even 
when  it  was  ascertained  that  only  five  were  wanted, 
still  three  supernumeraries  were  sent,  that  all 
might  be  engaged  in  the  work.  In  countries 
where  the  labour  of  man  and  beast  has  a  per  diem 
value,  the  loss  of  the  labour  of  three  or  four  men 
and  three  or  four  camels  would  Ijc  counted  ;  but 
in  the  East,  time  and  labour  have  no  value. 

I  do  not  mean  to  go  into  any  dissertations  on  the 
character  of  the  Bedouins,  and  shall  merely  refer  to 
such  traits  as  fell  under  my  observation  and  were 
developed  by  circumstances.  While  I  was  eating 
my  evening  meal,  and  talking  with  Toualeb,  the 
three  young  camel-drivers  sat  at  the  door  of  the 
tent,  leaning  on  their  hands  and  looking  at  me. 
I  at  first  did  not  pay  much  attention  to  them, 
but  it  soon  struck  me  as  singular  that  they  did  not 
prepare  their  own  meal  ;  and  noticing  them  more 
attentively,  I  thought  they  were  not  looking  so 
much  at  me  as  at  the  smoking  pilau  before  me. 
I  asked  them  why  they  did  not  eat  their  supper  ; 
and  they  told  me  that  their  masters  had  sent  them 
away  without  a  particle  of  anything  to  eat.  1 
w«i3  exceedingly  vexed  at  this,  inasmuch  as  it 


showed  that  I  had  four  mouths  to  feed  more 
than  1  had  prepared  for  ;  no  trifling  matter  on  a 
journey  in  the  desert,  and  one  which  Paul,  as  my 
quartermaster,  said  it  was  utterly  impossible  to  ac- 
complish. I  at  first  told  one  of  them  to  mount  my 
dromedary  and  go  back  to  Cairo,  assuring  him 
that  if  he  did  not  return  before  daylight  I  would 
follow  and  have  both  him  and  his  master  bastina- 
doed ;  but  before  ho  had  mounted  I  changed  my 
mind.  I  hated  all  returns  and  delays,  and,  smother- 
ing my  wrath,  told  Paul  to  give  them  some  rice 
and  biscuit,  at  the  risk  of  being  obliged  to  come 
down  to  Arab  bread  myself.  And  so  ended  the 
first  day  of  my  journey. 

Early  in  the  morning  we  began  our  march,  win 
our  faces  towards  the  rising  sun.  Before  mid-day 
we  were  in  as  perfect  a  desert  as  if  we  were  re- 
moved thousands  of  miles  from  the  habitations  of 
men — behind,  before,  and  around  us  was  one  vide 
expanse  of  level  and  arid  sands,  although  we  were 
as  yet  not  more  than  eight  hours  from  the  crowded 
city  of  Cairo,  and  I  might  already  cry  oat,  in  tie 
spirit  of  Neukomin's  famous  cavatina,  u  The  tea, 
the  sea,  the  open  sea  1"  Indeed,  in  all  the  travel 
ling  in  the  East,  nothing  strikes  one  more  forcibly 
than  the  quick  transitions  from  the  noise  of  ansa 
to  the  stillness  of  the  unpeopled  waste. 

1 1  does,  indeed,  appear  remarkable  that,  withm 
so  short  a  distance  of  Cairo,  a  city  of  so  great  aa- 
tiquity,  and  large  population,  and  on  a  road  which 
we  know  to  have  been  travelled  more  than  4001 
years,  and  which  at  this  day  is  the  principal  route 
to  the  Red  Sea,  there  is  so  little  travelling.  During 
the  whole  day  we  did  not  meet  more  than  a  dom 
Arabs,  with  perhaps  twenty  or  thirty  camels.  Bat 
a  mighty  change  will  soon  be  made  in  this  parti- 
cular. A  railroad  is  about  to  be  constructed  across 
the  desert,  over  the  track  followed  by  the  children 
of  Israel  to  tho  Red  Sea.  The  pacha  had  already 
ordered  iron  from  England  for  the  purpose  when 
I  was  in  Egypt,  and  there  is  no  doubt  of  its  prac- 
ticability, being  only  a  distance  of  eighty  nulai 
over  a  dead  level ;  but  whether  it  will  ever  bi 
finished,  or  whether,  if  finished,  it  will  pay  the 
expense,  is  much  more  questionable.  Indeed,  the 
better  opinion  is,  tliat  the  pacha  does  it  merely  to 
bolster  up  his  reputation  in  Europe  as  a  reformer; 
that  he  lias  begun  without  calculating  the  casta; 
and  that  he  will  get  tired  and  abandon  it  before  it 
is  Iialf  completed.  It  may  be,  however,  that  the 
reader  will  one  day  be  hurried  by  a  steam-engine 
over  the  route  which  I  was  now  crossing  at  the 
slow  pace  of  a  camel ;  and  when  that  day  cornea, 
all  the  excitement  and  wonder  of  a  journey  in  the 
desert  will  be  over.  There  will  be  no  more  pitching 
of  tents,  or  sleeping  under  the  starry  firmament, 
surrounded  by  Arabs  and  camels ;  no  more  carry- 
ing provisions,  and  no  danger  of  dying  of  thirst; 
all  will  be  reduced  to  the  systematic  tamenessofi 
cotton-factory,  and  the  wild  Arab  will  retire  farther 
into  the  heart  of  the  desert,  shunning,  like  ov 
native  Indians,the  faces  of  strangers,  and  following 
for  ever  the  footsteps  of  his  wandering  anceatora. 
Elcssod  be  my  fortune,  improvement  had  not  J»* 
actually  begun  its  march. 

In  the  course  of  the  night  I  was  suddenly  awa- 
kened by  a  loud  noise  like  the  flapping  of  saUa.  A 
high  wind  had  risen,  and  my  tent  not  being  wtu 
secured,  it  had  turned  over,  so  that  the  wind  g«* 
under  it  and  carried  it  away.     In  the  civilhvd 
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often  hear  of  reverses  of  fortune  which 
nan  to  such  a  state  that  he  has  not  a 
er  him ;  but  few  are  ever  deprived  of 
tion  of  their  roof  in  so  summary  a  way 
i  it  is  but  fair  to  add  that  few  have  ever 
c  so  expeditiously.  I  opened  my  eyes 
stars,  and  saw  my  house  fleeing  from 

and  I  were  on  our  feet  in  a  moment, 
chase,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  our 
Might  it  back  and  planted  it  again ;  I 

the  prudent  Kentuckian  who  tied  his 
k  stump  to  keep  it  from  being  blown 
would  have  done  the  same  thing  if  I 
»  found  a  stump ;  but  tree  or  stump  in 
there  is  none. 

>t  disturbed  again  during  the  night ;  but 
ontinued  to  increase,  and  towards  morn- 
l  the  next  day  blew  with  great  violence, 
dread  sirocco,  the  wind  that  has  for  ever 
to  blow  over  the  desert,  carrying  with 
i  particles  of  sand  which,  by  the  con- 
ion  of  centuries,  have  buried  the  monu- 
i  temples,  and  the  cities  of  Egypt :  the 
ways  disagreeable  and  dangerous,  and 
,  if  the  reports  of  travellers  be  true, 
j  and  burying  whole  caravans  of  men 
s.  Fortunately  for  me,  it  was  blowing 
jack ;  but  still  it  was  necessary  to  draw 
Joak  close  over  my  head ;  and  even  then 
les  of  sand  found  their  way  within,  so 
res  were  soon  filled  with  them,  to  my  no 
>yance.  This  was  very  far  from  being 
worst  siroccos;  but  the  sun  was  obscured, 
sphere  was  a  perfect  cloud  of  sand, 
aracks  were  so  completely  obliterated, 
e  after  mid-day  we  were  obliged  to  stop 
heltcr  under  the  lee  of  a  hillock  of  sand: 
ly  we  had  met  caravans  coming  upon 
h  the  thick  clouds  of  sand,  the  Arabs 
ih  their  backs  to  the  heads  of  their 
nd  their  faces  covered,  so  that  not  a 
nre  could  be  seen. 

third  morning  the  wind  had  somewhat 
it  the  sand  had  become  so  scattered  that 
le  track  could  be  seen.  I  was  forcibly 
of  a  circumstance  related  to  me  by  Mr. 

A  short  time  before  I  met  him  at  Cairo, 
;  a  hurried  march  from  Suez,  with  an 
ocustomed  to  the  desert,  he  encamped 
-day,  and  starting  two  hours  before  day- 
tinned  travelling,  half  asleep,  upon  his 
y,  until  it  happened  to  strike  him  that 
d  risen  in  the  wrong  place,  and  was  then 
his  face  instead  of  warming  his  back ; 
en  more  than  three  hours  retracing  his 
aez.  If  I  had  been  alone  this  morning, 
ery  easily  have  fallen  into  the  same  or  a 
or.  The  prospect  before  me  was  pre- 
same,  turn  which  way  I  would ;  and,  if  I 
left  to  myself,  I  might  have  wandered  as 
lie  children  of  Israel  in  search  of  the 
Land,  before  I  should  have  arrived  at 
f  Suez. 

a  came  in  sight  of  the  principal,  perhaps 
hject,  which  a  stranger  would  mark  in 
from  Cairo  to  Suez.  It  is  a  large  p  Jm- 
ding  alone  about  half  way  across,  the 
n  and  living  thing  on  that  expanse  of 
is.  We  saw  it  two  or  three  hours ;  and 
rith    the   slow   pace  of  our  camels,  it 


seemed  as  if  we  should  never  reach  it ;  and  then, 
again,  as  if  we  should  never  leave  it  behind  us.  A 
journey  in  the  desert  is  so  barren  of  incident,  that 
wayfarers  note  the  smallest  circumstances,- and 
our  relative  distance  from  the  palm-tree,  or  half- 
way house,  furnished  occupation  for  a  great  part 
of  the  day. 

At  about  twelve  o'clock  the  next  day  we  caught 
the  first  view  of  the  Red  Sea,  rolling  between  the 
dark  mountains  of  Egypt  and  Arabia,  as  in  the 
days  of  Pharaoh  and  Moses.  In  an  hour  more 
we  came  in  sight  of  Suez,  a  low  dark  spot  on  the 
shore,  above  the  commencement  of  the  chains  of 
mountains  on  each  side.  About  two  hours  before 
arriving,  we- passed,  at  a  little  distance  on  the  left, 
a  large  khan,  on  the  direct  road  to  Akaba,  built 
by  the  pacha  as  a  stopping-place  for  the  pilgrims 
on  their  way  to  Mecca.  Three  days  before,  more 
than  40,000  pilgrims  had  halted  in  and  around  it, 
but  now  not  a  living  being  was  to  be  seen.  About 
half  an  hour  on  the  hither  side  of  Suez,  we  came 
to  a  well,  where,  for  the  first  time  since  we  left 
Cairo,  we  watered  our  camels. 

Even  among  the  miserable  cities  of  Turkey  and 
Egypt,  few  present  so  wretched  an  appearance  as 
Suez.  Standing  on  the  borders  of  the  desert,  and 
on  the  shore  of  the  sea,  with  bad  and  unwholesome 
water,  not  a  blade  of  grass  growing  around  it,  and 
dependent  upon  Cairo  for  the  food  that  supports 
its  inhabitants,  it  sustains  a  poor  existence  by  the 
trade  of  the  great  caravan  for  Mecca,  and  the 
small  commerce  between  the  ports,  of  Cosseir, 
Djiddeh,  and  Mocha.  A  new  project  has  lately- 
been  attempted  here,  which,  it  might  be  supposed, 
would  have  a  tendency  to  regenerate  the  fallen 
city.  The  route  to  India  by  the  Red  Sea  is  in  the 
full  tide  of  successful  experiment ;  the  English  flag 
is  often  seen  waving  in  the  harbour ;  and  about 
once  in  two  months  an  English  steamer  arrives 
from  Bombay ;  but  even  the  clatter  of  a  steam-boat 
is  unable  to  infuse  life  into  its  sluggish  population. 

The  gate  was  open,  a  single  soldier  was  lying 
on  a  mat  basking  in  the  sun,  his  musket  gleaming 
brightly  by  his  side,  and  a  single  cannon  projected 
over  the  wall,  frowning  with  Tom  Thumb  great- 
ness upon  the  stranger  entering  the  city.  Passing 
the  gate,  we  found  ourselves  within  a  large  open 
space  crowded 'with  pilgrims.  Even  the  small 
space  enclosed  by  the  walls  was  not  more  than 
one  quarter  occupied  by  buildings,  and  these  few 
were  at  the  farthest  extremity.  The  whole  in- 
termediate area  was  occupied  by  pilgrims,  scat- 
tered about  in  every  imaginable  position  and  occu- 
pation, who  stared  at  me  as  I  passed  among  them 
in  my  European  dress,  and  noticed  me  according 
to  their  various  humours;  some  greeting  me  with  a 
smile,  some  with  a  low  and  respectful  salaam,  and 
others  with  the  black  look  and  ferocious  scowl  of 
the  bigoted  and  Frank- detesting  Mussulmans. 

We  stopped  in  the  square  in  front  of  the  har- 
bour, and  inquired  for  an  Englishman,  the  agent 
of  Mr.  Waghorn,  to  whom  I  had  a  letter,  and  from 
whom  I  hoped  to  obtain  a  bed ;  but  he  had  arrived 
only  two  days  before,  and  I  doubt  whether  he  had 
one  for  himself.  He  did  all  he  could  for  me ;  but 
that  was  very  little.  I  remember  one  thing  about 
him,  which  is  characteristic  of  a  class  of  the  Euro- 
pean residents  in  Egypt — he  had  lived  fourteen 
years  between  Alexandria  and  Cairo,  and  had 
never  been  in  the  desert  before,  and  talked  as  if 
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he  had  made  a voyage  to  Babylon  or  Bagdad.  He 
had  provided  himself  with  almost  even- thing  that 
his  English  notions  of  comfort  could  suggest,  and 
with  these  he  talked  of  his  three  days'  journey  in 
the  desert  as  a  thing  to  be  done  but  once  in  a  man's 
life.  I  ought  not  to  be  harsh  on  hi  in,  however,  for 
he  was  as  kind  as  he  could  be  to  mo,  and  in  one 
thing  I  felt  very  sensibly  the  benefit  of  his  kind- 
ness. By  bad  management  my  water-skins,  in- 
stead of  being  old  and  seasoned,  were  entirely 
new;  the  second  day  out  the  water  was  injured, 
and  tho  third  it  was  not  drinkable.  I  did  not 
suffer  so  much  as  Paul  and  the  Arabs  did,  having 
fallen  into  the  habit  of  drinking  but  little  and  as- 
suaging my  thirst  with  an  urutige ;  but  I  suffered 
from  a  cause  much  worse ;  my  eyes  were  badly  in- 
flamed, and  the  water  was  so  much  impregnated 
with  the  noxious  absorption  from  the  leather,  that 
it  destroyed  the  effect  of  the  powders  which  I  di- 
lated in  it,  and  aggravated  instead  of  relieving  the 
inflammation.  The  Englishman  had  used  kegs  made 
for  the  purpose,  and  had  more  than  a  kegful  left, 
which  he  insisted  on  my  taking.  One  can  hardly 
imagine  that  the  giving  or  receiving  a  keg  of  water 
should  be  a  matter  of  any  moment ;  but,  much  as 
I  wanted  it,  indeed,  all-important  as  it  was  to  me 
for  the  rest  of  my  journey,  I  hesitated  to  deprive 
him  of  it  Before  going,  however,  I  tilled  one  of 
my  skins,  and  counted  it  at  the  time  one  of  the 
most  valuable  presents  I  had  ever  received.  He 
had  been  in  the  desert  too,  the  same  day  that  we 
suffered  from  the  sirocco,  and  his  eyes  were  in  a 
worse  condition  than  mine. 

The  first  thing  ho  did  was  to  find  me  a  place  to 
pass  the  night  in.  Directly  opposite  the  open  space 
was  a  large  roquet  or  stone  building,  containing  a 

Strand  and  upper  floor,  and  oj>en  in  the  centre, 
rming  a  hollow  si|Uare.  Tho  whole  building  was 
divided  by  partitions  into  perhaps  100  apartments, 
and  every  one  of  these  and  the  open  square  outside 
woro  tilled  with  pilgrims.  The  Apartment*  con- 
sisted merely  of  a  floor,  roof,  door,  and  walls,  and 
sometimes  one  or  the  other  of  these  requisites  was 
wanting,  and  its  deficiency  supplied  by  tho  excess 
of  another.  My  room  was  in  one  corner,  in  the 
second  storv.and  had  a  most  unnecessary  and  un- 
comfortable  proportion  of  windows ;  but  1  had  no 
ohoiec.  I  regretted  that  I  had  not  pitched  my  tent 
outside  the  walls ;  hut  calling  to  my  assistance  the 
ingenuity  and  contriving  spirit  of  my  country,  fas- 
tened it  up  as  a  screen  to  keep  the  wind  from  com- 
ing upon  me  too  severely,  and  walked  out  to  see 
tho  little  that  was  to  be  seen  of  Suez. 

I  had  soon  made  a  tour  of  the  town  ;  and  having 
performed  this  duty,  I  hurried  where  my  thoughts 
and  feelings  had  long  l>ccn  carrying  me,  to  the 
shore  of  the  sea.  Half  a  dozen  vessels  of  some 
eighty  or  a  hundred  tons,sharp  built,  with  tall  spar* 
for  latteen  sails,  high  poops,  and  strangely  painted, 
resembling  the  ancient  ships  of  war,  or  the  Turkish 
corsair  or  Arab  pirate  of  modern  days,  were 
riding  at  anchor  in  the  harbour,  waiting  to  take 
on  board  the  thousands  of  pilgrims  who  were  all 
.around  me.  I  followed  the  shorn  till  I  had  turned 
the  walls,  and  was  entirely  alone.  I  sat  down 
under  the  wall,  where  I  had  an  extensive  view 
down  the  sea,  and  I  saw  the  place  where  the  waters 
divided  for  the  passage  of  the  Israelites.  Two 
hours  I  strolled  along  the  shore,  and  when  the  sun 
was  sinking  behind  the  dark  mountains  of  Mokat- 


tam,  I  was  bathing  my  feet  in  the  waters  of  the 
coral  sen. 

Early  in  the  morning  I  went  out  on  the  haleonr, 
and  looking  down  into  the  open  square,  filled  with 
grou])B  of  pilgrims,  male  and  female,  sleeping  on 
the  bare  ground,  in  all  manner  of  attitudes,  I  saw 
directly  under  me  a  dead  Tartar.  He  had  died 
during  the  night,  his  death-hed  a  single  plank,  sod 
he  was  lying  in  the  sheepskin  dress  which  he  wore 
when  living.  Two  friends  from  the  frozen  regions 
of  the  north,  companions  in  his  long  pilgrimage 
were  sitting  on  the  ground  prc[«aring  their  room- 
ing coffee,  and  my  Aralw  were  sleeping  by  lm  side, 
unconscious  that  but  a  few  feet  from  them,  dnrisf 
the  stillness  of  the  night,  an  immortal  spirit  had 
been  called  away.  I  gazed  long  and  steadfarihr 
upon  the  face  of  the  dead  Tartar,  and  moralised 
very  solemnly — indeed,  painfully — upon  the  ima- 
ginary incidents  which  my  fancy  summoned  op  ii 
connexion  with  his  fate.  Nor  was  tho  possilufitT 
of  my  own  death  among  strangers  in  a  distant 
land,  the  least  prominent  or  least  saddening  por- 
tion of  mv  reverie. 

I  ascribe  this  uncommon  moping- fit  tn  my 
exposing  myself  before  breakfast.  The  stomach 
must  be  fortified,  or  force,  moral  and  physical,  » 
gone,  and  melancholy  and  blue  devils  are  the 
inevitable  consequence.  After  breakfast  I  wai 
another  creature.  Oh,  what  a  perfect  auinul  h 
man,  when  coffee,  eggs,  and  biscuit  can  thus  changr 
his  very  nature !    Sly  acute  sensibility,  mv  tender 

•  •  •  • 

sympathies  were  gone,  and  when  I  wont  out  a*»m. 
I  looked  upon  the  body  of  the  dead  Tartar  with 
the  utmost  indifference. 

The  pilgrims  were  now  nearly  all  stirring,  and 
the  square  was  all  in  motion.  The  balcony,  and. 
indeed,  every  part  of  the  old  roquel,  were  filled 
with  the  better  class  of  pilgrims,  principally  Turks, 
the  lord*  of  the  land ;  and  in  an  apartment  opening 
on  the  balcony,  immediately  next  to  mine,  sat  a 
brant  if  ill  Circ.is.sian,  with  the  regular  feature*  and 
brilliant  complexion  of  her  country.  Bv  hersid* 
wen*  two  lox  elv  children,  fair  and  beautiful  as  their 
mother.  Her  face  was  completely  uncovered, for 
she  did  not  know  that  n  stranger  was  gazing  on 
her,  and,  turning  from  the  black  visages  around 
him  to  her  fair  and  lovely  face,  was  revelling  h 
recollections  of  the  beautit  *  of  his  native  had. 
And  lo,  the  virtue  of  a  breakfast !  I,  that  by  look- 
ing upon  a  dead  Tartar  had  buried  myself" in  tht 
deserts  of  Arabia,  written  my  epitaph,  and  cried 
over  my  own  grave,  was  now  reach  to  break  a  , 
lance  with  a  Turk  to  rob  him  of  his  wife. 

The  baleony  and  staircase  were  thronged  with 
pilgrims,  many  still  asleep,  so  that  1  was  obliged  ; 
to  step  over  their  ImkIhk  in  going  down,  and  cat 
of  doors  the  case  was  much  the  same.  At  hottf 
1  should  have  thought  it  a  prculiariy  internting 
circumstance  to  jnin  a  cnrn\;iii  of  Mussulmans  on 
their  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  but  long  before  I  had  \ 
seen  them  start  from  the  gate  of  Cairo  my  fecBngi 
were  essentially  changed.  I  had  hired  mvcarnnw 
for  Mount  Sinai ;  but  feeling  rather  weak,  ant 
wishing  to  save  mvsclf  six  days'  iournrvin  the 
desert,  I  endeavoured  to  bin*  a  boot  to  go  down 
the  Red  Sea  t>  Tor,  supposed  to  lie  the  UiWtW 
place  of  palm-trees,  mentioned  in  the  Exodoauf 
the  Israelites,  and  only  two  days*'  journey  from 
Mount  Sinai.  The  baits  won*  nil  taken  hy  th* 
pilgrims,  and  these  holy  travellers  were  packed 
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as  closely  m  Bheep  on  board  one  of  our 
ivw  sloops,  for  the  New- York  market 
re  a  filthy  set,  many  of  them  probably 
giag  their  clothes  from  the  time  they  left 
nee  until  they  reached  the  tomb  of  the 

I  would  rather  not  hare  travelled  with 
t  aa  it  was  my  only  way  of  going  down 
E  applied  to  an  Arab,  to  hire  a  certain 
f  space  on  the  deck  of  a  boat  for  myself 
int ;  but  he  advised  me  not  think  of  such 

He  told  me  if  1  hired  and  paid  for  such 
the  pilgrims  would  certainly  encroach 
,  that  they  would  beg,  and  borrow,  and  at 
le:  and,  above  all,  that  they  were  bigoted 
and  if  a  storm  occurred,  would  very 
ow  me  overboard.  With  this  character 
ithren  from  a  true  believer,  I  abandoned 

of  going  by  sea,  and  that  the  more 
is  his  account  was  perfectly  consistent 
1 1  had  before  heard  of  the  pilgrims, 
nine  itself  did  not  sustain  the  high  and 
meter  of  a  pilgrimage.  As  I  said  before, 
abominably  filthy  ;  some  were  sitting 
great  dish  of  pilau,  thrusting  their  hands 
)  the  knuckles,  squeezing  the  boiled  rice, 
ring  bock  their  heads  as  they  crammed 
morsel  down  their  throats  ;  other  pack- 
eir  merchandise,  or  carrying  water-skins, 
ag  their  sabres  ;  others  wrangling  for  a 
• ;  and  in  one  place  was  an  Arab  butcher, 
ed  and  naked  from  the  waist  upward, 
hands,  breast,  and  face  smeared  with 
using  over  the  body  of  a  slaughtered 
andishing  an  axe,  and  chopping  off  huge 
meat  for  the  surrounding  pilgrims.  A 
from  the  shore  a  large  party  were  em- 
n  board  a  small  boat,  to  go  down  to  their 
lich  was  lying  at  the  mouth  of  the  har- 
sy  were  wading  up  to  their  middle,  every 
something  on  his  shoulders  or  above  his 
dirty  or  forty  had  already  got  on  board, 
any  more  were  trying  to  do  the  same ; 
sat  was  already  full.  A  loud  wrangling 
ed,  succeeded  by  clinching,  throttling, 

in  the  water,  and  running  to  the  shore. 
ght  swords  gleaming  in  the  air,  heard  the 
Hick  of  a  pistol,  and  in  one  moment  more 
aid  have  been  shed,  but  for  a  Turkish 
had  been  watching  the  scene  from  the 
■  balcony,  and  now  dashing  in  among 
i  a  huge  silver-headed  mace,  and  laying 
i  right  and  left,  brought  the  turbulent 
o  a  condition  more  suited  to  their  sacred 

• 

it  nine  o'clock  I  sent  off  my  camels  to  go 
head  of  the  gulf,  intending  to  cross  over 
and  meet  them.  At  the  moment  they 
►quel,  two  friends  wore  holding  up  a  quilt 
>  body  of  the  dead  Tartar,  while  a  third 
a,  washing  and  preparing  it  for  burial. 
i  o'clock  I  got  on  board  my  boat  ;  she 
be  others,  sharp  built,  with  a  high  poop 
itteen  sails,  and,  for  the  tirst  time  in  all 
ling,  I  began  to  think  a  voyage  better 
urney.  In  addition  to  the  greater  case 
antness,  there  was  something  new  and 
i  the  passage  of  the  lied  Sea ;  and  we 
hy  given  our  large  lattccn  sails  to  the 
ire  I  began  to  talk  with  the  rais  about 
mo  down  to  Tor  ;   but  he  told  me  the 


boat  was  too  small  for  such  a  voyage,  and  money 
would  not  induce  him  to  attempt  it.  Late  in  the 
afternoon  we  landed  on  the  opposite  side,  on  the 
most  sacred  spot  connected  with  the  wanderings 
of  the  Israelites,  where  they  rose  from  the  dry 
bed  of  the  sea,  and,  at  the  command  of  Moses, 
the  divided  waters  rushed  together,  overwhelming 
Pharaoh  and  his  chariots,  and  the  whole  host  of 
Egypt.  With  the  devotion  of  a  pious  pilgrim,  I 
picked  up  a  shell  and  put  it  in  my  pocket  as  a 
memorial  of  the  place,  and  then  Paul  and  I, 
mounting  the  dromedaries  which  my  guide  had 
brought  down  to  the  shore  in  readiness,  rode  to  a 
grove  of  palm-trees,  shading  a  fountain  of  bad 
water,  called  Ayoun  Moussa,  or  the  fountain  of 
Moses.  I  was  riding  carelessly  along,  looking 
behind  me  towards  the  sea,  and  had  almost 
reached  the  grove  of  palm-trees,  when  a  large 
flock  of  crows  flew  out,  and  my  dromedary, 
frightened  with  their  sudden  whizzing,  started 
back  and  threw  me  twenty  feet  over  nis  head, 
completely  clear  of  his  long  neck,  and  left  mo 
sprawling  in  the  sand.  It  was  a  mercy  I  did  not 
finish  my  wanderings  where  the  children  of  Israel 
began  theirs  ;  but  I  saved  my  head  at  the  expense 
of  my  hands,  which  sank  in  the  loose  soil  up  to 
the  wrist,  and  bore  the  marks  for  more  than  two 
months  afterward.  I  seated  myself  where  I  fell, 
and  as  the  sun  was  just  dipping  below  the  horizon, 
told  Paul  to  pitch  the  tent,  with  the  door  towards 
the  place  of  the  miraculous  passage.  I  shall  never 
forget  that  sunset  scene,  and  it  is  the  last  I  shall 
inflict  upon  the  reader.  I  was  sitting  on  the  sand 
on  the  very  sjiot  where  the  chosen  people  of  God, 
after  walking  over  the  dry  bed  of  the  sea,  stopped 
to  behold  the  divided  waters  returning  to  their 
place  and  swallowing  up  the  host  of  the  pursuers. 
The  mountains  on  the  other  side  looked  dark  and 
portentous,  as  if  proud  and  conscious  witnesses 
of  the  mighty  miracle,  while  the  sun,  descending 
slowly  behind  them,  long  after  it  had  disappeared, 
left  a  reflected  brightness,  which  illumined  with  an 
almost  surpernatural  light  the  dark  surface  of  the 
water. 

But  to  return  to  the  fountains  of  Moses.  I  am 
aware  that  there  is  Borne  dispute  as  to  the  precise 
spot  where  Moses  crossed  ;  but  having  no  time 
for  scepticism  on  such  matters,  1  began  by  making 
up  my  mind  that  this  was  the  place,  and  then 
looked  around  to  see  whether,  according  to  tho 
account  given  in  the  Bible,  the  face  of  the  country 
and  the  natural  landmarks  did  not  sustain  my 
opinion.  I  remember  I  looked  up  to  the  head 
of  the  gulf,  where  Suez  or  Kolsun:  now  stands, 
and  saw  that  almost  to  the  very  head  of  the  gulf 
there  was  a  high  range  of  mountains  which  it 
would  be  necessary  to  cross,  an  undertaking 
which  it  would  have  been  physically  impossible 
for  600,000  people,  men,  women,  and  children,  to 
accomplish,  with  a  hostile  army  pursuing  them. 
At  Suez,  Moses  could  not  have;  been  hemmed  in 
as  he  was  ;  he  could  go  off  into  the  Syrian  desert, 
or,  unless  the  sea  has  greatly  changed  since  that 
time,  round  tho  head  of  the  gulf.  But  here, 
directly  opposite  where  I  sat,  was  an  owning  in 
the  mountains,  making  a  clear  passage  from  tho 
desert  to  tho  shore  of  the  sea.  It  is  admitted 
that  from  the  earliest  history  of  the  country,  there 
was  a  caravan  route  from  the  Raineseh  of  the 
Pharaohs  to  this  spot,  -ind  it  was  perfectly  deaf 
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to  my  mind  that,  if  the  account  bo  true  at  all, 
Moses  had  taken  that  route  ;  that  it  was  directly 
opposite  me,  between  the  two  mountains,  where  he 
had  come  down  with  his  multitude  to  the  shore, 
and  that  it  was  there  he  had  found  himself  hemmed 
in,  in  the  manner  described  in  the  Bible,  with  the 
sea  before  him,  and  the  army  of  Pharaoh  in  his 
rear  ;  it  was  there  he  had  stretched  out  his  hand 
and  divided  the  waters  ;  and  probably  on  the 
very  spot  where  I  sat,  the  children  of  Israel  had 
kneeled  upon  the  sands  to  offer  thanks  to  God  for 
his  miraculous  interposition.  The  distance,  too, 
was  in  confirmation  of  this  opinion.  It  was  about 
twenty  miles  across  ;  the  distance  which  that 
immense  multitude,  with  their  necessary  baggage, 
could  have  passed  in  the  space  of  time  (a  night) 
mentioned  in  the  Bible.  Besides  my  own  judg- 
ment and  conclusions,  I  had  authority  on  the 
spot,  in  my  Bedouin  Toualeb,  who  talked  of  it 
with  as  much  certainty  as  if  he  had  seen  it  him- 
self ;  and,  by  the  waning  light  of  the  moon,  pointed 
out  the  metes  and  bounds  according  to  the  tradi- 
tion received  from  his  fathers.  u  And  even  yet," 
said  he,  "  on  a  still  evening  like  this,  or  sometimes 
when  (he  sea  is  raging,  the  ghosts  of  the  departed 
Egyptians  are  seen  walking  upon  the  waters  ;  and 
once,  when,  after  a  long  day's  journey,  I  lay  down 
with  my  camels  on  this  very  spot,  I  saw  the  ghost 
of  Pharaoh  himself,  with  the  crown  upon  his  head, 
flying  with  his  chariot  and  horses  over  the  face  of 
the  deep  ;  and  even  to  this  day  the  Arab,  diving 
for  coral,  brings  up  fragments  of  swords,  broken 
helmets,  or  chariot-wheels,  swallowed  up  with  the 
host  of  Egypt." 

Early  the  next  morning  we  resumed  our  jour- 
ney, and  travelled  several  hours  along  a  sandy 
valley,  diverging  slowly  from  the  sea  and  approach- 
ing the  mountains  on  our  left.  The  day's  journey 
was  barren  of  incident,  though  not  void  of  interest. 
We  mot  only  one  small  caravan  of  Bedouins,  with 
their  empty  sacks,  like  the  children  of  Jacob  of 
old,  journeying  from  a  land  of  famine  to  a  land  of 
plenty.  From  time  to  time  we  passed  the  bones 
of  a  camel  bleaching  on  the  sand,  and  once  the 
body  of  one  just  dead,  his  eyes  already  picked  out, 
and  their  sockets  hollow  to  the  brain.  A  huge 
vulture  was  standing  over  him,  with  his  long  talons 
fastened  in  the  entrails,  his  beak  and  his  whole 
head  stained  with  blood.  I  drove  the  horrid  bird 
away  ;  but  before  I  had  got  out  of  sight  he  had 
again  fastened  on  his  prey. 

The  third  day  we  started  at  seven  o'clock,  and 
after  three  hours  of  journey ing  en tored  among  the 
mountains  of  Sinai.  The  scene  was  now  entirely 
changed  in  character  ;  the  level  expanse  of  the 
sandy  desert  for  the  wild  and  rugged  mountain- 
pass.  At  eleven  we  came  to  the  fountain  of  Ma  rah, 
supposed  to  be  that  at  which  the  Israelites  rested 
after  their  three  days'  journey  from  the  Red  Sea. 
There  is  some  uncertainty  as  to  the  particulars  of 
this  journey  ;  the  print  of  their  footsteps  did  not 
long  remain  in  the  shifting  sands  ;  their  descen- 
dants havo  long  been  strangers  in  the  land  ;  and 
tradition  but  imperfectly  supplies  the  want  of  more 
accurate  and  enduring  records.  Of  the  general 
fact  there  is  no  doubt ;  no  other  road  from  the 
Red  Sea  to  Mount  Sinai  has  existed  since  the 
days  of  Moses,  and  there  is  no  part  of  the  world 
where  the  face  of  nature  and  the  natural  land- 
marks have  remained  so  totally  unchanged.    Then, 


as  now,  it  was  a  barren  mountainous  region,  bin 
of  verdure  and  destitute  of  streams  of  living 
water  ;  so  that  the  Almighty  was  obliged  to  ns> 
tain  his  people  with  manna  from  heaven  and  water 
from  the  rocks.  But  travellers  have  questioned 
whether  this  is  the  fountain  of  Marah.  The  Bible 
account  is  simple  and  brief :  "  They  went  three 
days  in  the  wilderness,  and  found  no  water ;  and 
when  they  came  to  Marah,  they  could  not  drink 
of  the  waters  of  Marah,  for  they  were  bitter." 
Burckhardt  objects  that  the  distance  is  too  short 
for  three  days'  journey,  but  this  cavil  is  sufficiently 
answered  by  others  ;  that  the  movements  of  such 
an  immense  multitude,  of  all  ages  and  both  sexes, 
with  flocks  and  cattle,  which  they  must  have  had 
for  the  sacrifices,  if  for  no  other  purpose,  most 
necessarily  have  been  slow.  Besides,  supposing 
the  habits  of  the  people  to  have  been  the  same  as 
we  And  them  now  among  Orientals,  the  presump- 
tion is  rather  that  they  would  march  slowly,  than 
push  on  with  speed,  after  the  danger  of  pursuit  was 
over.  Time  is  thought  of  little  consequence  by 
the  Arabs,  and  as  the  Jews  were  Arabs,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  same  was  a  feature  of  their  chair*- 
ter  also.  At  all  events,  I  was  disposed  to  consider 
this  the  fountain,  and  would  fain  have  performed 
the  duty  of  a  pious  pilgrim  by  making  my  noonday 
meal  at  its  brink  ;  but,  as  in  the  days  of  Moses, 
we  could  not  drink  of  the  waters  of  Marah,  "  for 
thev  were  bitter."  I  do  not  wonder  that  the 
people  murmured,  for  even  our  camels  would  set 
drink  of  them.  The  ground  around  the  fountain 
was  white  with  salt.  In  about  two  hours  more 
we  came  to  the  valley  of  Gherondel,  a  large  vallet 
with  palm-trees  ;  away  at  the  right,  in  the  moun- 
tains, is  another  spring  of  water,  which  Shaw  makes 
the  bitter  fountain  of  Moses,  the  water  being  also 
undrinkable. 

That  night  Paul  was  unwell ;  and,  as  it  alwajs 
happened  with  him  when  he  had  a  headache,  he 
thought  he  was  going  to  die.  As  soon  as  «e 
pitched  our  tent  I  made  him  lie  down ;  and  not 
knowing  exactly  how  to  deal  with  his  real  and 
fancied  ailments,  gave  him  some  hot  tea,  and  then 
piled  upon  him  quilts,  blankets,  empty  sacks,  sad- 
dle-cloths, and  every  other  covering  I  could  find, 
until  he  cried  for  quarter.  I  had  no  difficulty  in 
cooking  my  own  supper,  and,  I  remember,  tried 
the  savage  taste  of  my  Bedouins  with  the  China 
weed,  which  they  liked  exceedingly,  when  so  abun- 
dantly sweetened  as  utterly  to  destroy  the  flafonr 
of  it/ 


CHAPTER  XV. 

The  Aspect  of  the  Mountains. — Arab  Grave*— Tht  Pacta 
and  the  Iicdouins.  —  The  Value  of  Water.  —  Perpkxn* 

Inscriptions.— Habits  of  the  Arabs Ethics  of  theD*** 

— Hrench  of  the  Marriage  Vow. — Arrival  at  the  Coomb*- 

— An  Kxccssof  Welcome. — Greece  and 

Patriae. 


In  the  morning  Paul  was  well,  but  I 
mended  a  little  starvation  to  make  all  sure ;  tflftt 
however,  by  no  means  agreed  with  his  opimeB— 
or  his  appetite  ;  for,  as  he  said,  a  man  who  rod* 
a  dromedary  all  day  must  eat  or  die.  Late  intft* 
afternoon  we  passed  a  hill  of  stones,  which  Borck- 
hardt  calls  the  tomb  of  a  saint ;  but,  according  w 
Toualeb 's  account,  and  he  spoke  of  it  as  a  tbfl»J 
within  his  own  knowledge,  it  was  the  tomb  of  »° 
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erent  personage,  namely  a  woman  who 
led  by  her  kindred  with  a  paramour, 
and  buried  on  the  spot ;  on  a  little 
tbove,  a  few  stones  marked  the  place 
,ve  had  been  stationed  to  give  the  guilty 
sly  notice  of  approaching  danger,  but 
ed  his  important  trust. 
1  now  lay  between  wild  and  rugged 
and  the  valley  itself  was  stony,  broken, 
by  the  washing  of  the  winter  torrents  ; 
straggling  thorn-bushes  were  all  that 
it  region  of  desolation.  I  had  remarked 
ime,  and  every  moment  impressed  it 
oore  forcibly  upon  my  mind,  that  every 
nd  me  seemed  old  and  in  decay :  the 
barren  and  devastated  by  torrents  ;  the 
rent ;  the  mountains  cracked,  broken, 
ling  into  thousands  of  pieces  ;  and  we 
»t  night  between  rocks  which  seemed 
>n  torn  asunder  by  some  violent  convul- 
i  the  stones  had  washed  down  into  the 
i  the  drifted  sand  almost  choked  the 
it  had  been  excessively  hot  during  the 
fc  night  the  wind  was  whistling  around* 
in  mid-winter. 

the  morning  we  were  again  in  motion, 
ying  nearly  all  day  in  the  same  narrow 
nded  by  the  same  lofty  mountains.  At 
the  scene  became  more  solemn  and 
;  all  was  still  around  us  ;  and  not  a 
ce  the  universal  silence,  except  the 
of  our  camels,  and  now  and  then  the 
a  of  us — but  there  was  little  encourage- 
rrality.  The  mountains  became  more 
ariking,  venerable,  and  interesting.  Not 

blade  of  grass  grew  on  their  naked 
med  with  gaps  and  fissures  ;  and  they 
f  by  a  slight  jar  or  shake  they  would 
to  millions  of  pieces.     It  is  impossible 

correctly  the  singularly  interesting 
of  these  mountains.  Age,  hoary  and 
is  the  predominant  character.  They 
F  their  great  Creator  had  made  them 
i  they  are,  and  their  summits,  worn  and 
>y  the  action  of  the  elements  for  thou- 
ars,  had  cracked  and  fallen.  My  days 
irt  did  not  pass  as  quickly  as  I  hurry 
jm  here.  They  wore  away,  not  slowly 
sometimes  heavily  ;  and,  to  help  them 
igress,  I  sometimes  descended  to  very 
ce  amusements.  On  one  occasion,  I 
meeting  a  party  of  friendly  Bedouins, 
down  with  them  to  pipes  and  coffee,  I 
tie  lad  of  nineteen  or  twenty,  about  the 
of  my  party,  and  pitted  mine  against 
wrestling-mavch.  The  old  Bedouins 
recaution  to  remove  their  knives  and 
I  it  was  well  they  did,  for  the  two  lads 
eh  other  like  young  furies  ;  and  when 
ed  a  pretty  severe  prostration  on  the 
■st  attempted  to  regain  his  sword,  and 
hat,  sprang  again  upon  his  adversary 
ferocity  that  I  was  glad  to  have  the 
Is  taken  apart,  and  still  more  glad  to 
tiey  were  going  to  travel  different  roads, 
times  we  passed  the  rude  burying- 
the  Bedouins,  standing  alone  in  the 
id,  a  few  stones  thrown  together  in  a 
ing  the  spot  where  an  Arab's  bones 
at  the  wanderer  of  the  desert  looks 


forward  to  his  final  rest  in  this  wild  bnrying-place 
of  his  tribe,  with  the  same  feeling  that  animates 
the  English  peasant  towards  the  churchyard  of 
his  native  village,  or  the  noble  peer  towards  the 
honoured  tomb  of  his  ancestors. 

About  noon  we  came  to  an  irregular  stone  fence, 
running  across  the  valley  and  extending  up  the 
sides  nearly  to  the  top  of  the  adjacent  mountains, 
built  as  a  wall  by  the  Bedouins  of  Sinai  during 
their  war  with  the  pacha  of  Egypt.  Among  the 
strong  and  energetic  measures  of  his  government, 
Mohammed  Aly  had  endeavoured  to  reduce  these 
children  of  the  desert  under  his  iron  rule;  to  sub- 
ject them  to  taxes,  like  his  subjects  of  the  Nile, 
and,  worse,  to  establish  his  oppressive  system  of 
military  conscription.  But  the  free  spirit  of  the 
untameable  could  not  brook  this  invasion  of  their 
independence.  They  plundered  his  caravans, 
drank  his  best  Mocha  coffee,  devoured  his  spices 
from  Arabia  and  India,  and  clothed  themselves 
and  their  wives  in  the  rich  silks  intended  for  the 
harems  of  the  wealthy  Turks.  Hassan  Bey  was 
sent  against  them  with  2500  men  ;  400  Bedouins 
defended  this  pass  for  several  days,  when,  craftily 
permitting  him  to  force  his  way  to  the  convent  of 
Mount  Sinai,  the  tribes  gathered  in  force  between 
him  and  the  Red  Sea,  and  held  him  there  a  prisoner 
until  a  treaty  of  perpetual  amity  had  been  ratified 
by  the  pacha,  by  which  it  was  agreed  that  the  pacha 
should  not  invade  their  territory,  and  that  they 
would  be  his  subjects,  provided  he  would  not  call 
upon  them  for  duties,  or  soldiers,  or,  indeed,  for 
any  thing  which  should  abridge  their  natural 
freedom  ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  he  might  do  as 
he  pleased  with  them,  provided  he  did  nothing  but 
what  suited  them.  It  was  in  fact,  the  schoolboy's 
bargain,  "  Let  mo  alone  and  I  will  let  you  alone," 
and  so  it  has  been  faithfully  kept  by  both  parties, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  will  continue  to  be  kept,  until 
one  of  them  shall  have  a  strong  probability  of 
profit  and  success  in  breaking  it.  Upon  the  whole, 
however,  the  Bedouins  of  Mount  Sinai  are  rather 
afraid  of  Mohammed  Aly,  and  he  has  a  great  rod 
over  them  in  his  power  of  excluding  them  from 
Cairo,  where  they  como  to  exchange  their  dates 
and  apricots  for  grain,  clothing,  weapons,  and 
ammunition.  As  they  told  me  themselves,  before 
his  time  they  had  been  great  robbers,  and  now 
a  robbery  is  seldom  heard  of  among  them. 

For  two  days  we  had  been  suffering  for  want 
of  water.  The  skins  with  which  I  had  been  pro- 
vided by  the  consul's  janizary  at  Cairo  were  so 
new  that  they  contaminated  the  water;  and  it  had 
at  last  become  so  bad,  that  fearful  of  injurious 
effects  from  drinking  it,  and  preferring  the  evil  of 
thirst  to  that  of  sickness,  I  had  poured  it  all  out 
upon  the  sand.  Toualeb  had  told  me  that  some 
time  during  the  day  we  should  come  to  a  fountain, 
but  the  evening  was  drawing  nigh  and  we  had  not 
reached  it.  Fortunately,  we  had  still  a  few  oranges 
left,  which  served  to  moisten  our  parched  mouths, 
and  we  were  in  the  momentary  expectation  of 
coming  to  the  water,  when  Toualeb  discovered 
some  marks,  from  which  he  told  us  that  it  was  yet 
three  hours  distant.  We  had  no  apprehension  of 
being  reduced  to  the  extremity  of  thirst,  but  for 
men  who  had  already  been  suffering  some  time, 
the  prolongation  of  such  thirst  was  by  no  means 
pleasant.  During  those  three  hours  I  thought  of 
nothing  but  water.    Fivers  were  flowing  through 
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my  imagination,  and  while  moving  slowly  upon 
my  dromedary,  with  the  hot  nun  lteating  upon 
my  head,  I  wiped  the  swwit  from  my  face,  and 
thought  upon  the  frosty  Caucasus.  And  when, 
after  travelling  an  hour  aside  from  the  main  track, 
through  an  o|K*ning  in  the  mountains,  wo  saw  a 
single  |»alm-tren  shading  a  fountain,  our  progress 
was  gradually  accelerated,  until,  aH  we  approached, 
we  hroke  iuto  a  run,  and  dashing  through  the 
Rand,  and  without  much  respect  of  persons,  all 
threw  ourselves  upon  the  fountain. 

If  anv  of  inv  friends  at  home  could  have  seen 
ine  thyn,  they  would  have  laughed  to  nee  me 
scrambling  among  a  party  of  Arabs  for  a  place 
around  a  fountain,  all  prostrate  on  the  ground, 
with  our  headB  together,  for  a  moment  raining 
them  to  look  gravely  at  each  other,  while  we 
paused  for  breath,  and  then  burying  our  noses 
again  in  the  delicious  water.  And  yet,  when  my 
thirst  was  satisfied,  and  J  had  time  to  look  at  it,  \ 
thought  it  lucky  I  jind  not  Been  it  before.  It  was 
not  a  fountain,  but  merely  a  depositc  of  water  in 
a  hollow  sandstone  rock  ;  the  Biirface  was  green, 
ainl  the  lK>ttom  muddy.  Such  as  it  was,  however, 
we  filled  nur  skins  and  returned  to  the  main  track. 

Wc  continued  nl>out  an  hour  in  the  valley, 
rising  gently  until  we  found  ourselves  on  the  top 
of  a  little  eminence,  from  which  we  saw  before  us 
another  valley,  bounded  also  by  high  rocky  cliffs; 
and  directlv  in  front,  still  more  than  a  (lav's  jourocv 
distant,  standing  directly  across  the  road,  and,  as 
1ms  been  forcibly  and  truly  said,  "looking  like  the 
end  of  the  world,"  stood  the  towering  mountains 
of  Sinai.  At  the  other  end  of  the  plain  the  moun- 
tain* contracted,  and  on  one  side  was  an  immense 
block  of  porphyry,  which  had  fallen,  prolwibly,  thou- 
sands of  vears  ago.  1  could  still  see  when*  it  had 
come  leaping  and  crashing  down  the  mountain- 
side, and  trace  its  destructive  course  to  the  very 
spot  where  it  now  lay,  itself  almost  a  mountain, 
though  a  men*  |M-bhle  when  compared  with  the 
giant,  from  which  it  came.  I  pitched  my  tent  by 
its  side,  with  the  door  open  to  the  holy  mountain, 
as  many  a  weary  pilgrim  had  don*1  liofore  nu*. 
The  rock  was  covered  with  inscription*  ;  but  I 
could  not  read  them.  I  walked  round  and  round 
it  with  Paul  at  my  elbow,  looking  eagerly  for  some 
small  scrap,  a  single  line,  in  a  language  we  could 
wsid  ;  but  all  wore  strange*,  and  at  length  we  gave, 
up  the  search.  In  several  placid  in  the  wilder- 
ness of  Sinai  the  rocks  are  filled  with  inscription*!, 
sup|iosed  to  have  been  made  by  the  Jews  ;  ami 
finding  those  before  me  utterly  l»cvond  inv  com- 
prehension,  1  it-solved  to  carry  them  back  to  a 
respectable  antiquity,  and  in  ninny  of  the  worn 
and  faded  characters  tu  recognise  the  work  of 
some  wandering  Israelite.  I  meditated,  also,  a 
desperate  but  noble  deed.  Those  who  had  writ  leu 
before  mc  were  long  since  dead;  but  in  this  lonely 
desert  they  had  left  a  record  of  themselves  and  of 
their  language.  I  resolved  to  add  one  of  my 
country's  also.  Dwelling  fond  I  v  in  imagination 
upon  the  absorbing  intcn-st  with  which  some 
future  traveller,  perhaps  from  my  own  distant 
land,  would  stop  to  read  on  this  lonely  rock  a 
greeting  in  his  native  tongue,  I  sought  with  great 
care  a  stone  that,  would  serve  as  a  pencil.  It 
made  a  mark  which  did  not  suit  me,  and  I  laid 
it  down  to  break  it  into  a  l>ettcr  shape,  but  only 
smashed  my  fingers,  and  in  one  moment  all  ray 


enthusiasm  of  sentiment  was  gone  ;  I  eramnW 
my  fingers  into  my  month,  and  danced  about  the 
rock  in  an  agony  of  heroics ;  and  so  my  inscrip- 
tion remained  unwritten. 

At  seven  o'clock  of  the  tenth  day  from  Cairo, 
I  was  again  on  my  dromedary,  and  daring  the* 
whole  day  the  lofty  top  of  Sinai  was  constantly 
lieforo  me.  \Ve  were  now  in  a  country  of  friendl v 
Arabs.  The  Bedouins  around  Mount  Sinai  were 
all  of  the  same  tribe,  and  the  escort  of  any  child 
of  that  tribe  was  a  sufficient  protection.  About  - 
nine  o'clock  Toualcb  left  me  for  his  tent  amosf  / 
the  mountains.  He  was  a  little  at  a  loss,  having 
two  wives  living  in  separate  tents,  at  some  distance 
from  each  other,  and  he  hesitated  which  to  visit 
I  made  it  my  business  to  pry  into  particular!, 
and  found  the  substance  of  the  Arab's  nature  not 
much  <li  He  rent  from  other  men's.  Old  ties  and  a 
sense  of  dutv  called  him  to  his  old  wife — to  be? 
who  had  Wen  his  only  wife  when  he  was  yoanf 
and  poor;  but  something  stronger  than  old  ties  or 
the  obligation  of  duty  impelled  him  to  his  younger 
bride.  Like  the  Prophet  whom  lie  wor hipped, 
he  honoured  and  respected  his  old  wife,  but  his 
heart  yearned  to  her  vouugrrand  more  lovclv  rival. 

The  last  was  by  far  the  most  interesting  day  of 
my  journey  to  Mount  Sinai.  Wc  were  movine, 
along  a  broad  valley,  bounded  by  ranges  of  lofty 
and  (Tumbling  mountains,  forming  an  immense 
rocky  rnmpart  on  each  side  of  us  ;  and  rocky 
and  barren  as  these  mountains  seemed,  on 
their  toj»s  were  gardens  which  produced  orangey 
dates,  and  figs,  in  great  abundance.  Heir,  on 
heights  almost  inaccessible  to  any  but  the  children 
of  the  desert,  the  Bedouin  pitches  his  tent,  pastures 
bis  sheep  ami  goats,  and  gains  the  slender  sub- 
sistence necessary  for  hiinself  and  family  ;  and 
often,  looking  up  the  bare  side  of  the  mountain, 
we  could  see  on  its  summit's  edge  the  wild  figure 
of  a  half-naked  Arab,  with  his  long  matchlock 
gun  in  his  hand,  watching  the  movement  of  our 
lit  tit;  caravan.  Sometimes,  too,  the  eye  rested 
upon  the  form  of  a  woman,  stealing  across  thr 
valley,  not  a  traveller  or  passer-by,  but  a  dweller 
in  the  land  where  no  smoke  curled  from  tor 
domestic  hearth,  and  no  sign  of  a  habitation 
was  perceptible.  There  was  something  wry 
inten  sting  to  me  in  the  greetings  of  my  com* 
pa u ions  with  the  other  young  men  of  their  tribe. 
They  wore  just  returning  from  a  journey  to  Cairo, 
an  event  in  the  life  of  a  young  Bedouin;  and  they 
were  bringing  a  stranger  from  a  land  that  none  of 
them  had  ever  heard  of ;  yet  their  greeting  had 
the  coldness  of  frosty  age  and  the  reseTte  of 
strangers  ;  twice  they  would  gently  touch  the 
palms  of  each  other's  hands,  mutter  a  few  words 
and  in  a  moment  the  we  1  comers  were  again  climbing 
to  their  tent**,  (hie,  I  remember,  greeted  us  more 
warmly  and  staid  longer  among  us.  He  was  bf 
profession  a  heirgnr  or  robber,  as  occasion  required, 
and  wanted  something  from  us,  but  it  waa  not 
much;  merely  some  bread  and  a  charge  of  powder. 
Not  far  from  the  track  wc  saw,  hanging  on  athora- 
bush,  the  black  cloth  of  a  Bedouin's  tent,  with  the 
|>olo,  ropes,  pegs,  and  every  thing  necessary  to 
convert  it  into  a  habitation  for  a  family.  1 1  h*^ 
been  there  six  months  ;  the  owner  had  gone  to  a 
new  pasture-ground,  and  there  it  had  hung,  aid 
there  it  would  hang,  sacred  and  untouched,  obuI 
he  returned  to  claim  it.    u  It  belongs  to  one  of 
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yand  cursed  be  the  hand  that  touches 
)  feeling  of  every  Bedouin.  Uncounted 
*  be  exposed  in  the  same  way,  and  the 
ledouin,  though  a  robber  by  birth  and 
i,  would  pass  by  and  touch  it  not. 
Tory  summit  of  the  mountain,  apparently 
1  behind  it  as  a  wall,  his  body  not  more 
'  visible,  a  Bedouin  was  looking  down 
»nd  one  of  my  party,  who  had  long  kept 
uroed  that  way,  told  me  that  there  was 
4  hie  father.  I  talked  with  him  about  his 
md  his  mountain  home,  not  expecting, 
to  discover  any  thing  of  extraordinary 
>r  novelty.  The  sons  of  Ishmael  have 
i  the  same,  inhabitants  of  the  desert, 
the  dwellers  under  a  roof,  wanderers 
men  from  their  birth,  with  their  hands 
rery  man,  and  every  man's  hand  against 
There  is  blood  between  us,"  says  the 
when  he  meets  in  the  desert  one  of  a 
some  individual  of  which  an  ancestor  of 
ras  killed,  perhaps  a  hundred  years  before, 
i  they  draw  their  swords,  and  a  new 
f  blood  is  opened,  to  be  handed  down  as 
*>  their  children.  "  Thy  aunt  wants  thy 
■ys  the  Bedouin,  when  he  meets  the 
travelling  through  his  wild  domain. 
lert  is  ours,  and  every  man  who  passes 
must  pay  us  tribute.  These  principal 
iguishing  traits  of  the  Bedouin  character 
:  been  known  ;  but  as  I  had  now  been 
i  ten  days,  and  expected  to  be  with  them 
longer,  to  see  them  in  their  tents,  and 
i  among  different  tribes,  claiming  friend- 
.  those  who  were  enemies  to  each  other, 
rious  to  know  something  of  the  lighter 
te  details. of  their  lives  and  habits  ;  and 
with  exceeding  interest  while  the  young 
with  his  eyes  constantly  fixed  upon  it, 
that  for  more  than  four  hundred  years 
f  his  fathers  had  been  in  that  mountain. 
I  unsettled,  robbers  and  plunderers  as 
they  have  laws  which  arc  as  sacred  as 
and  the  tent,  and  the  garden,  and  the 
ore-ground,  are  transmitted  from  father 
centuries.  I  have  probably  forgotten 
i  half  of  our  conversation;  but  I  remem- 
d  me  that  all  the  sons  snared  equally  ; 
laughters  took  nothing;  that  the  children 
sther ;  that  if  any  of  the  brothers  got 
the  property  must  be  divided  ;  that  if 
ilty  arose  on  the  division,  the  man  who 
te  place  for  a  share  of  the  profits  must 
and,  lastly,  that  the  sisters  must  remain 
brothers  until  they  (the  sisters)  are  mar- 
isked  him,  if  the  brothers  did  not  choose 
sister  with  them,  what  became  of  her  ; 
id  not  understand  me.  I  repeated  the 
but  still  he  did  not  comprehend  it,  and 
his  companions  for  an  explanation.  And 
last,  the  meaning  of  my  question  became 
to  his  mind,  he  answered,  with  a  look  of 
:  It  is  impossible — she  is  his  own  blood." 
my  question  again  and  again  in  various 
jgesting  the  possibility  that  the  brother's 
it  dislike  the  sister,  and  other  very  sup- 
ises  ;  but  it  was  so  strange  an  idea,  that 
t  he  did  not  fully  comprehend  it,  and  his 
»s  still  the  same — "  It  is  impossibles-she 
i  blood.1'    Paul  was  in  ecstasies  at  the 


noble  answers  of  the  young  savage,  and  declared 
him  the  finest  fellow  he  had  ever  met  since  he  left 
Cairo.  This  was  not  very  high  praise,  to  be  sure ; 
but  Paul  intended  it  as  a  compliment,  and  the 
voung  Bedouin  was  willing  to  believe  him.  though 
he  could  not  exactly  comprehend  how  Paul  had 
found  it  out. 

I  asked  him  who  governed  them  ;  he  stretched 
himself  up  and  answered  in  one  word, "  God."  I 
asked  him  if  they  paid  tribute  to  the  pacha ;  and 
his  answer  was,  "  No,  we  take  tribute  from  him." 
I  asked  him  how.  "  We  plunder  his  caravans." 
Desirous  to  understand  my  oxact  position  with 
the  sheik  of  Akaba,  under  his  promise  of  protec- 
tion, I  asked  him  if  they  were  governed  by  their 
sheik ;  to  which  he  answered,  « No,  we  govern 
him."  The  sheik  was  their  representative,  their 
mouthpiece  with  the  pacha  and  with  other  tribes, 
and  had  a  personal  influence,  but  not  more  than 
any  other  member  of  the  tribe.  I  asked  him,  if 
the  sheik  had  promised  a  stranger  to  conduct  him 
through  his  territory,  whether  the  tribe  would  not 
consider  themselves  bound  by  his  promise.  He 
said  No  ;  they  would  take  the  sheik  apart,  ask  him 
what  he  was  going  to  do  with  the  stranger  ;  how 
much  he  was  going  to  get ;  and  if  they  were  satis- 
fied would  let  him  pass ;  otherwise  they  would 
send  him  back ;  but  they  would  respect  the  promise 
of  the  sheik  so  far  as  not  to  do  him  any  personal 
injury.  In  case  of  any  quarrel  or  difference 
between  members  of  a  tribe,  they  had  no  law  or 
tribunal  to  adjust  it ;  but  if  one  of  them  was 
wounded, — and  he  spoke  as  if  this  was  the  regular 
consequence  of  a  quarrel — upon  his  recovery  he 
made  out  his  account,  charging  a  per  diem  price 
for  the  loss  of  hss  services,  and  the  other  must  pay 
it.  But  what  if  he  will  not !  "  He  must,"  was  the 
reply,  given  in  the  same  tone  with  which  he  had 
before  pronounced  it  "  impossible  "for  the  brother 
to  withhold  protection  ana  shelter  from  his  sister. 
If  he  does  not  he  will  be  visited  with  the  contempt 
of  his  tribe,  and  very  soon  he  or  one  of  his  near 
relations  will  be  killed.  They  have  a  law  which 
is  as  powerful  in  its  operations  as  any  that  we 
have,  and  it  is  a  strange  and  not  uninteresting 
feature  in  their  social  compact,  that  what  we  call 
public  opinion  should  be  as  powerful  among  them 
as  among  civilized  people,  and  that  even  the  wild 
and  lawless  Bedouin,  a  man  who  may  fight,  rob, 
and  kill  with  impunity,  cannot  live  under  the 
contempt  of  his  tribe. 

In  regard  to  their  vet  more  domestic  habits,  he 
told  me  that  though  the  law  of  Mohammed  allowed 
four  wives,  the  Bedouin  seldom  took  more  than 
one,  unless  that  one  was  barren  or  could  not  make 
good  bread,  or  unless  he  fell  in  lovo  with  another 
girl,  or  could  afford  to  keep  more  than  one  ;  with 
these  and  some  few  other  extraordinary  excep- 
tions, the  Bedouin  married  but  one  wife  ;  and  the 
chastity  of  women  was  protected  by  sanguinary 
laws,  the  guilty  woman  having  her  head  cut  off  by 
her  own  relations,  while  her  paramour,  unless 
caught  in  the  act,  is  allowed  to  escape  ;  the  Arabs 
proceeding  on  the  gound  that  the  chastity  of  the 
woman  is  a  pearl  above  all  price  ;  that  it  is  in  her 
own  keeping ;  and  that  it  is  but  part  of  the  in- 
firmity of  man's  nature  to  seek  to  rob  her  of  it. 

The  whole  day  we  were  moving  between  pa- 
rallel ranges  of  mountains,  receding  in  some  places, 
and  then  again  contracting,  and  at  about  mid-day 
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entered  a  narrow  and  rugged  defile,  bounded  on 
each  side  with  precipitous  granite  rocks  more  than 
1000  feet  high.  We  entered  at  the  very  bottom 
of  this  defile,  moving  for  a  time  along  the  dry  bed 
of  a  torrent,  now  obstructed  with  sand  and  stones, 
the  rocks  on  every  side  shivered  and  torn,  and  the 
whole  scene  wild  to  sublimity.  Our  camels  stum- 
bled among  the  rocky  fragments  to  such  a  degree 
that  we  dismounted,  and  passed  through  the  wild 
defile  on  foot.  At  the  other  end  we  came  sud- 
denly upon  a  plain  table  of  ground,  and  before  us 
towered  in  awful  grandeur,  so  huge  and  dark  that 
it  seemed  close  to  us  and  barring  all  farther  pro- 
gress, the  end  of  my  pilgrimage,  the  holy  mountain 
of  Sinai.  On  our  left  was  a  large  insulated  stone, 
I  rudely  resembling  a  chair,  called  the  chair  of 
Moses,  on  which  tradition  says  that  Moses  rested 
himself  when  he  came  up  with  the  people  under 
his  charge ;  farther  on,  upon  a  little  eminence, 
are  some  rude  stones  which  are  pointed  out  as  the 
ruins  of  the  house  of  Aaron,  where  the  great  high- 
priest  discoursed  to  the  wandering  Israelites.  On 
the  right  is  a  stone,  alleged  to  be  the  petrified 
golden  calf.  But  it  was  not  necessary  to  draw 
upon  false  and  frivolous  legends  to  give  interest 
to  this  scene  ;  the  majesty  of  nature  was  enough. 
I  felt  that  I  was  on  holy  ground,  and,  dismounting 
from  my  dromedary,  loitered  for  more  than  an 
hour  in  the  valley.  It  was  cold,  and  I  sent  my 
shivering  Bedouins  forward,  supposing  myself  to 
be  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  and  lingered  there 
until  after  the  sun  had  set.  It  was  after  dark  as, 
alone,  and  on  foot,  I  entered  the  last  defile  leading 
to  the  holy  mountain.  The  moon  had  risen,  but 
her  light  could  not  penetrate  thedeep  defile  through 
which  I  was  toiling  slowly  on  to  the  foot  of  Sinai. 
From  about  half  way  up  it  shone  with  a  pale  and 
solemn  lustre,  while  below  all  was  in  the  deepest 
shade,  and  a  dark  spot  on  the  side  of  the  mountain, 
seeming  perfectly  black  in  contrast  with  the  light 
above  it,  marked  the  situation  of  the  convent.  I 
passed  a  Bedouin  tent,  under  which »a  group  of 
Arabs  were  sleeping  around  a  large  fire,  and  in  a 
few  moments  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  convent  wall. 
My  camels  were  lying  down  eating  their  evening 
meal,  and  my  Bedouins  were  asleep  on  the  ground 
close  under  the  walls. 

Knowing  that  they  would  not  be  admitted  them- 
selves, they  had  not  demanded  entrance  ;  and  as 
I  had  not  told  them  to  do  so,  they  had  not  given 
notice  of  my  coming.  The  convent  was  a  very 
largo  building,  and  the  high  stone  walls  surround- 
ing it,  with  turrets  at  the  corners,  gave  it  the 
appearanco  of  a  fortress.  Exposed  as  they  are  to 
occasional  attacks  by  the  Bedouins,  the  holy  fathers 
are  sometimes  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  carnal 
weapons.  The  walls  are  accordingly  mounted 
with  cannon,  and  there  is  no  entrance  except  by  a 
subterraneous  passage  under  the  garden,  or  by  a 
small  door  in  one  of  the  walls,  about  thirty  feet 
from  the  ground.  My  Bedouins  had  stopped 
under  this  door,  and  here  we  commenced  shouting 
for  admission,  first  singly,  and  then  all  together, 
in  French,  English,  and  Arabic  ;  but  no  one  came 
to  admit  us.  I  was  strongly  reminded  of  the  scene 
under  the  walls  of  the  little  convent  in  the  desert, 
on  my  attempted  expedition  to  the  great  Oasis. 
Then,  as  now,  it  was  a  moonlight  night,  and  the 
scene  was  a  convent,  a  lonely  habitation  of  Chris- 
tians, with  its  door  closed  against  a  fellow- Chris- 


Han.  I  remembered  that  then  I  had  to  force  my 
way  in  and  make  my  own  welcome,  and  I  resolved 
that  no  trifle  should  keep  me  from  an  entrance 
here.  The  convent  belonged  to  the  Greek  church. 
I  did  not  know  how  many  monks  were  in  it,  or  ! 
what  was  the  sanctity  of  their  lives,  bat  I  wished 
that  some  of  them  had  slept  with  more  troubled 
consciences,  for  we  made  almost  noise  enough 
to  wake  the  dead  ;  and  it  was  not  until  we  had  dis- 
charged two  volleys  of  fire-arms  that  we  succeeded 
in  rousing  any  of. the  slumbering  inmates.  On  one 
side  were  two  or  three  little  slits  or  port- holes, and 
a  monk,  with  a  long  white  beard,  and  a  lighted 
taper  in  his  hand,  cautiously  thrust  out  his  head  at 
one  of  them,  and  demanded  onr  business.  This 
was  soon  told  ;  we  were  strangers  and  Christians, 
and  wanted  admission  ;  and  had  a  letter  from  the 
Greek  patriarch  at  Cairo.  The  head  disappeared 
from  the  loophole,  and  soon  after  I  saw  its  owner 
slowly  open  the  little  door,  and  let  down  a  rope 
for  the  patriarch's  letter.  He  read  it  by  the  feeble 
glimmer  of  his  lamp,  and  then  again  appeared  at 
the  window,  and  bade  us  welcome.  The  rope 
was  again  let  down  ;  I  tied  it  around  my  arms ; 
and  after  dangling  in  the  air  for  a  brief  space, 
swinging  to  and  fro  against  the  walls,  found  myself 
clasped  in  the  arms  of  a  burly,  long-bearded 
monk,  who  hauled  me  in,  kissed  mo  on  both  cheeks, 
our  long  beards  rubbing  together  in  friendly  union, 
and  untwisting  the  rope,  set  me  upon  my  feet, 
and  passed  me  over  to  his  associates. 

By  this  time  nearly  all  the  monks  had  anem* 
bled  ;  and  all  pressed  forward  to  welcome  me. 
They  shook  my  hand,  took  me  in  their  anna,  and 
kissed  my  face  ;  and  if  I  had  been  their  dearest 
friend  just  escaped  from  the  jaws  of  death,  they 
could  not  have  received  me  with  a  more  cordial 
greeting.  Glad  as  I  was,  after  a  ten  days'  jour- 
ney, to  be  received  with  such  warmth  by  these 
recluses  of  the  mountains,  I  could  have  spared 
the  kissing.  The  custom  is  one  of  the  detestable 
things  of  the  East.  It  would  not  be  so  bad  if  H 
were  universal,  and  the  traveller  might  sometimei 
receive  his  welcome  from  rosy  lips ;  but,  unhappily, 
the  women  hide  their  faces  and  run  away  from  a 
stranger,  while  the  men  rub  him  with  their  bristly 
beards.  At  first  I  went  at  it  with  a  stout  hearty 
flattering  myself  that  I  could  give  as  well  as  take ; 
but  I  soon  flinched  and  gave  up.  Their  beards 
were  the  growth  of  years  ;  while  mine  had  only 
a  few  months  to  boast  of,  and  its  downward  aspi- 
rations must  continue  many  a  long  day  before  it 
would  attain  the  respectable  longitude  of  theirs. 

During  the  kissing  scene,  a  Bedouin  servant 
came  from  the  other  end  of  the  terrace,  with  an 
armful  of  burning  brush,  and  threw  it  in  a  Wa» 
upon  the  stony  floor.  The  monks  were  gathered 
around,  talking  to  me  and  uttering  assurances  of 
welcome,  as  I  knew  them  to  be,  although  I  cooM 
not  understand  them  ;  and,  confused  and  almost 
stunned  with  their  clamorous  greeting,  I  threw 
myself  on  the  floor,  thrust  my  feet  in  the  fire,  ana 
called  out  for  Paul.  Twice  the  rope  descended 
and  brought  up  my  tent,  baggage,  &c. ;  and  the 
third  time  it  brought  up  Paul,  hung  round  whit 
guns,  pistols,  and  swords,  like  a  travelling  battery. 
The  rope  was  wound  up  by  a  windlass,  half  • 
dozen  monks,  in  long  black  frocks  with  white 
stripes,  turning  it  with  all  their  might.  In  tb* 
general  eagerness  to  help,  they  kept  on  tarniaj 
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i  carried  Paul  above  the  window, 
*  neck  up  short  under  the  beam,  his 
to  hold  on  to  the  sill  of  the  door, 
lustily  in  Greek  and  Arabic  ;  and 
re  helping  to  disencumber  him  of 
is  armour,  he  was  cursing  and 
for  a  set  of  blundering  workmen, 
«t  broken  the  neck  of  as  good  a 
ny  among  them.  Probably,  since 
sion  of  the  Bedouins,  the  peaceful 
onvent  had  not  been  disturbed  by 
il  clatter. 

had  been  roused  from  sleep,  and 
vere  hardly  yet  awake  ;  the  superior 
ho  came,  and  his  presence  quickly 
\  He  was  a  remarkably  noble- 
in,  of  more  than  sixty.  He  asked 
r,  and  called  me  his  child,  and  told 
ould  reward  me  for  coming  from  so 
to  do  homage  on  the  holy  mountain ; 
deny  the  character  he  ascribed  to 
his  mistake  in  supposing  that  the 
journey  was  purely  religious  ;  and, 
le  as  a  devout  pilgrim,  he  led  me 
range  of  winding  passages,  which 
le  streets  of  a  city,  into  a  small 
ith  mats,  having  a  pile  of  coverlets 
r,  and  wearing  an  appearance  of 
could  be  fully  appreciated  by  one 
i  spent  ten  nights  in  the  desert. 
'  on  the  mats  with  a  feeling  of  grati- 
le  superior  renewed  his  welcome, 
it  the  convent  was  the  pilgrim's 
t  everything  it  contained  was  mine 
uonth,  or  the  rest  of  my  days.  Nor 
my  immediate  wants,  but,  with  all 
d  earnestness  of  a  man  who  could 
woes  in  so  important  a  matter  as 
ted  his  regret  that  meat  was  always 
Ing  within  the  walls  of  the  convent, 
during  their  forty  days  of  fasting, 
eggs  were  proscribed.  I  told  him 
invalid,  and  wanted  only  the  plainest 
iands,  but  insinuated  that  speed  was 
tance  than  richness  of  fare,  having 
iscuit  and  an  orange  since  morning, 
le  convent,  however,  a  lay  brother 
te,  was  not  used  to  do  things  in  a 
>re  he  was  ready  I  felt  myself  goaded 
'  famine  ;  and  when  he  came  with  a 
ns  and  a  smoking  pilau  of  rice,  I 
attack  upon  them  as  made  the  good 
with  wonder  and  admiration  ;  and 
Dt  that,  before  I  had  done,  he  must 
.  few  more  such  invalids  would  bring 
lole  brotherhood  to  actual  starvation, 
r  was  a  Greek  by  birth,  and  though 
ars  since  he  had  first  come  to  the 
u,  and  twenty  years  since  he  entered 
ime,  he  was  still  a  Greek  in  heart, 
with  his  native  land  were  kept  up 
lal  visits  of  pilgrims.  He  had  heard 
struggle  for  liberty,  and  of  what 
done  for  her  in  her  hour  of  need, 
>  that,  next  to  his  own  country,  he 
nd  by  his  kindness  to  me  as  an  in- 
ught  to  repay,  in  part,  his  country's 
ide.  In  my  wanderings  in  Greece, 
ly  found  the  warmest  feeling  towards 
I  had  found  it  in  the  offices  of 


government,  in  my  boatmen,  my  muleteer,  and  I 
remember  a  ploughman  on  immortal  Marathon 
sang  in  my  greedy  ears  the  praises  of  America 
I  had  seen  the  tear  stream  down  the  manly  cheeks 
of  a  mustached  Greek  when  he  talked  of  America. 
I  had  seen  those  who  had  received  directly  from 
the  hands  of  my  countrymen  the  bounty  that  came 
from  home.  One,  I  remember,  pointed  me  to  a 
family  of  sons  and  daughters,  who,  he  told  me, 
were  saved  from  absolute  starvation  by  our  timely 
help  ;  and  so  dearly  was  our  country  bved  there, 
that  I  verily  believe  the  mountain  robber  would 
have  spared  the  unprotected  American. 

I  knew  that  this  feeling  existed  in  Greece,  but 
I  did  not  expect  to  find  it  thus  plowing  in  the 
wilderness  of  Sinai.  For  myself,  different  in  this 
respect  from  most  other  travellers,  I  liked  the 
Greeks.  Travellers  and  strangers  condemn  the 
whole  people  as  dishonest,  because  they  are  cheated 
by  their  boatmen  or  muleteers,  without  ever 
thinking  of  their  four  centuries  of  bitter  servitude ; 
but  when  I  remembered  their  long  oppression  and 
galling  chains,  instead  of  wondering  that  they  were 
so  bad,  I  wondered  that  they  were  not  worse.  I 
liked  the  Greeks  ;  and  when  I  talked  of  Greece 
and  what  I  had  seen  there,  of  the  Bavarians  lord- 
ing it  over  the  descendants  of  Cimon  and  Miltiades, 
the  face  of  the  superior  flushed  and  his  eyes  flashed 
fire  ;  and  when  I  spoke  of  the  deep  interest  their 
sufferings  and  their  glorious  struggle  had  created 
in  America,  the  old  man  wept.  Oh,  who  can 
measure  the  feeling  that  binds  a  man  to  his  native 
land  !  Though  forty  years  an  exile,  buried  in  the 
wilderness,  and  neither  expecting  nor  wishing  to 
revisit  the  world,  he  loved  his  country  as  if  his 
foot  now  pressed  her  soil,  and  under  his  monkish 
robe  there  globed  a  heart  as  patriotic  as  ever  beat 
beneath  a  soldier's  corslet.  The  reader  will  excuse 
an  unusual  touch  of  sensibility  in  me  when  he 
reflects  upon  my  singular  position,  sitting  at  the 
base  of  mount  Sinai,  and  hearing  from  the  lips  of 
a  white-bearded  Greek  the  praises  of  my  beloved 
country.  He  sat  with  me  till  the  ringing  of  the 
midnight  bell  for  prayers,  when  I  threw  myself 
upon  the  mat,  and  before  the  hollow  sounds  had 
died  away  in  the  cloisters,  I  was  fast  asleep. 
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Ascent  of  Sinai.-— A  miracle.— Tho  Grotto  of  Ellas.— A 
Monkish  Legend  —The  Pinnacle  of  Sinai.— Anchorites. — 
Mohammed  and  his  Camel. — An  Argument.— Legend  of 
St.  Catharine.— The  Rock  of  the  Tables.— The  Stone  struck 
by  Moses.— Description  of  the  Convent.— Habits  and  Cha- 
racter of  its  inmates. 

The  next  day  was  one  of  the  most  interesting 
of  my  life.  At  eight  o'clock  I  was  breakfasting  ; 
the  superior  was  again  at  my  side  ;  again  offering 
me  all  the  convent  could  give,  and  urging  me  to 
stay  a  month,  a  fortnight,  a  week,  at  least  to  spend 
that  day  with  him,  and  repose  myself  after  the 
fatigues  of  my  journey  ;  but  from  the  door  of  the 
little  room  in  which  I  sat  I  saw  the  holy  mountain, 
and  I  longed  to  stand  on  its  lofty  summit.  Though 
feeble  and  far  from  well,  I  felt  the  blood  of  health 
again  coursing  in  my  veins,  and  congratulated 
myself  that  I  was  not  so  hackneyed  in  feeling  as  I 
had  once  supposed.  I  found,  and  I  was  happy  to 
And,  for  the  prospective  enjoyment  of  my  farther 
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journey,  that  the  first  tangible  monument  in  the 
history  of  the  Bible,  the  first  Hpot  that  could  be 
called  holy  ground,  raised  in  me  feelings  that  had 
not  been  awakened  by  the  most  classic  ground  of 
Italy  and  Greece,  or  the  proudest  monuments  of 
the  "arts  in  Egypt. 

Immediately  after  breakfast  I  mse  to  ascend  the 
mountain.  The  superior  conducted  me  through 
the  convent,  which,  even  more  than  lit  night, 
seemed  like  a  small  city,  through  It  tug  galleries 
built  of  stone,  with  iron  doom,  and  finally  through 
a  long  subterraneous  passage  to  the  outer  garden, 
a  beautiful  spot  in  the  midst  of  the  surrounding 
barrenness,  now  blooming  with  almonds  and 
oranges,  lemons,  dates,  and  apricots,  and  shaded 
by  arbours  of  gra|>o-vine8  to  the  extreme  end  of 
the  walls.  At  this  moment  I  gave  but  a  puling 
glance  at  the  garden,  and  hurrying  on  to  tin*  walls, 
where  a  trusty  Arab  was  sitting  as  sentinel,  I 
descended  by  a  rope,  the  superior,  or  papa,  as  he 
is  called,  bidding  me  farewell,  and  telling  me  not 
to  fatigue  myself  or  be  long  away.  At  the  font  of 
t!io  wall  I  found  Toualch  waiting  orders  for  inv 
final  departure.  He  said  that  he  mu>t  consult 
with  his  tribe  before  he  could  make  any  bargain  ; 
and  I  told  him  to  come  to  the  eon  vent  in  two  days, 
pre] tared  to  start  upon  the  third. 

Immediately  behind  the  wall  of  the  convent  we 
began  to  ascend.  A  Bedouin  dwarf,  the  first 
specimen  of  deformity  I  had  seen  among  the  Arabs, 
led  the  way,  with  a  leather  bag  of  refreshments  on 
his  back.  Sophrouie,  an  old  monk,  followed,  with 
long  white  hair  and  beard,  supporting  himself  by 
a  staff;  after  him  came  a  young  novice  from 
Corfu,  who  spoke  Italian,  and  then  Paul  and 
myself.  For  some  time  the  ascent  was  easy. 
Kver  since  the  establishment  of  the  convent,  it 
had  Iven  the  business  of  the  monks  to  improve  the 
path  to  the  top  of  the  mountain  ;  and  for  about 
twenty  minutes  we  continued  ascending  by  regular 
steps.  In  half  an  hour  we  came  to  a  beautiful 
fountain  under  an  overhanging  rock.  Besides 
the  liallowed  localities  in  and  around  tnV  mountain, 
consecrated  bv  scenes  of  Bible  history,  almost 
every  spot  has  soiie  monkish  legend,  of  which 
that  connected  with  the  fountain  is  a  specimen. 
Taking  a  long  draught  from  its  stony  lvd,  our 
younger  companion  began  the  story  somewhat  in 
the  usual  Eastern  form.  "  Once  there  was  a  poor 
shoemaker"  who.  in  making  his  pilgrimage  to  the 
holy  mountain,  on  a  hot  day,  sat  down  under  the 
shade  of  the  impending  rock.  lie  was  an  indus- 
trious man,  and  while  resting  himself  took  out 
his  cobbling  materials,  and  began  to  cobble  ;  he 
was  a  good  man,  and  while  he  sat  then*  :it  Ins 
work,  he  thought  of  the  wickedness  of  tin*  world 
and  its  temptations,  and  how  the  devil  was  always 
roaming  about  after  poor  cobblers  ;  and  rc-olved 
to  quit  the  world  for  ever,  and  live  under  that 
rock.  There  was  no  water  near  it  then  ;  but  as 
soon  as  he  had  made  this  resolution  the  water 
gushed  forth,  and  a  living  fountain  has  remained 
then)  ever  since.  The  same  year  then*  was  a 
dispute  between  the  Gretk  and  Armenian  patri- 
archs at  Cairo,  and  the  pacha  gave  notice  that-  he 
would  decide  in  favour  of  him  who  should  perform 
a  miracle.  This  was  more  than  either  had  power 
to  do ;  but  the  Greek  dreamed  one  night  of  the 
poor  cobbler,  and  the  next  morning  despatched  a 
messenger  to  the  mountain  with  a  dromedary, 
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and  a  request  that  the  holy  man  should  eome  and  .' 
perform  a  miracle.     The  cobbler  was  a  modest  I 
man,  and  said  he  would  be  glad  to  make  a  pair  of  ; 
shoes  for  the  patriarch,  but  could  not  perform  a  j 
miracle.     The  messenger,  however,  »"«i«4H  upon  : 
taking  him  to  Cairo,  where,  roused  into  a  belief  , 
of  his  own   powers,  he  ordered  a  mountain  to  > 
approach  the  city.  The  obedient  mountain  marched  ' 

j  till  it  was  told  to  stop  ;  and  there  it  stands  to  the 

j  present  day. 

;       I  n  half  an  hour  more  we  came  to  a  little  chapel 

■  dedicated  to  the  Virgin,  to  which,  some  two  or 

|  three  hundred  years  ago,  certain  holy  men,  who  i 

■  wished  to  separate  themselves  more  complete!;  ' 
from  'die  world,  had  withdrawn  from  the  convent, 
and  here  lived  and  died  upon  the  mountain.    The  ' 
chapel  had  been  fitted  up  several  times,  but  the 
Bedouins  luid  always  entered  and  destroyed  every- 
thing it  contained.     The  situation  was  well  wiled 
for  retirement— quiet  and  isolated,  but  not  dreonr,  j 
and  fitted   for  a  calm  and  contemplative  spirit, 
rani  was  particularly  struck  with  it,  and  is  a  | 
moment  of  enthusiasm  said  he  would  like  to  end 
his  days  there  ;  and,  with  his  characteristic  pru- 
dence, asked  if  he  could  get  his  meals  from  the 
convent.     The  monk  did  uot  approve  his  enthi-  ■ 
siasm,  and  told  him  that  his  inspiration  was  of  the 
devil  and  not  of  God,  but  suddenly  said  that  there  ! 
were  no  hermits  now  ;  that  all  men  thought  too  I 
much  of  eating  and  drinking,  and  indulging  is  ! 
luxuries  ;  sighed,  kissed  the  cross,  asked  Paul  for 
a  cigar,  and  then  walked  on  again.  Passing  through 
a  defile  of  precipitous  rocks,  we  sooiH  reached  a 
gate  about  three  feet  wide,  where  formerly,  when 
pilgrimages  to  this  place  were  more  frequent,  i 
guard  was  stationed,  to  whom  it  was  necessary  to 
show  a  permission  from  the  superior  of  the  convent 
A  little  lievond  this  was  another  narrow  passage 
secured  by  a  door,  where  it  was  formerly  necessary 
to  show  a  pass  from  the  keeper  of  the  gate,  and 

•  where  a  do/en  men  could  make  a  good  defeat* 
against  a  thousand.     Soon  after,  we  entered  a 

■  1-irge  open  space,  forming  a  valley  surrounded  on 
all  sides   by  mountains  ;  and  on  the  left,  high 

,  al>o\e  the  others,  rose  the  lofty  peak  of  Sinai 

It  is  this  part  of  the  mountain  which  bean  the  j 

sacred  name  of  Morch.     In  the  centre,  enclosed 

by  a  stone  fence,  is  a  tall  cypress,  the  only  tree 

on  the  mountain,  planted  by  the  monks  more  than 

1  a  hundred  years  ago     Near  it  is  a  fountain,  ealkd 

the  fountain  of  Elias,  which  the  prophet  dug  with 

:  his  own  bands  when  he  lived  in  the  mountain, 

before  he  was  ordered  by  the  Lord  to  Jerusalem. 

i  According  to  the  monks,  the  prophet  is  still  lirinf 

some  when;  in  the  world,  wandering  about  witi 

;  Enoch,  and  preparing  for  the  great  final  batue 

;  with  Antichrist.     A  little  above  is  an  old  church 

'  with  strong  walls  and  iron  doors,  now  failing  ■■>" 

I  dilapidated,  and  containing  a  grotto,  called  the 

|  grotto  of  Eli; us,  which,  according  to  the  kgesdf  | 

formed  the  prophet's  sleeping-chamber.  j 

I  crawled  into  the  rocky  cell,  and,  thanks  to  ■} 
travelling  experience,  which  had  taught  me  not  to  i 
be  fastidious  in  such  matters,  found  the  bedroos  j 
of  the  prophet   by  uo  means  an  uncomforttbk 
place  ;  often   in   the  desert  I   would   have  beet  i 
thankful  for  such  a  shelter.     Hero  our  dwarf  kA  ; 
us,  and,  continuing  our  ascent,  the  old  monk  *& 
leading  tlie  way,  in  about  a  quarter  of  an  hoax 
we  came  to  a  table  of  rock,  standing  boldly  oat,*0*1 
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rn  almost  pexpeiidicularly  an  immense 
the  valley.  I  was  expecting  another 
[end,  and  my  very  heart  thruled  when 
dd  me  that  this  was  the  top  of  the  hill 
oscs  had  sat  during  the  battle  of  the 
nd  the  Amalekites,  while  Aaron  and 
■ted  his  uplifted  hands,  until  the  sun 
won  the  victorious  arms  of  his  people, 
sight  I  could  see,  clearly  and  distinctly, 
of  the  battle-ground,  and  the  whole 
iiidim  and  the  mountains  beyond  ;  and 
e  on  this  spot,  must  have  been  visible 
aiding  armies  from  every  part  of  the 
ch  they  were  engaged, 
ance  farther  on  the  old  monk  stopped, 
tting  himself  before  a  stone,  kissed  it 
id  then  told  me  its  history.  He  said 
i  time  the  monks  in  the  convent  were 
e  Arabs,  when  their  communication 
xras  cut  off,  and  death  by  the  sword  or 
■ing  them  in  the  face,  the  superior 
lat  they  should  put  on  their  holiest 
and,  under  the  sacred  banner  of  the 
id  in  a  body,  and,  for  the  last  time, 
'e  Dcum  on  the  top  of  the  mountain, 
turn,  at  this  stone  they  met  a  woman 
1,  who  told  them  that  all  their  danger 
and  in  accordance  with  her  words, 
returned  to  tho  convent,  they  found 
one,  and  forty  camels  from  Cairo  laden 
ions  standing  under  the  walls.  Since 
hey  had  never  been  molested  by  the 
id  there  is  no  doubt,"  continued  the 
"  that  the  woman  was  the  mother  of 
e  child  the  Saviour  of  the  world." 
f  with  monkish  superstition.  I  stand 
?ry  peak  of  Sinai — where  Moses  stood 
ked  with  the  Almighty.  Can  it  be,  or 
i  dream  ?  Can  this  naked  rock  have 
tness  of  that  great  interview  between 
is  Maker?  where,  amid  thunder  and 
id  a  fearful  quaking  of  the  mountain, 
y  gave  to  his  chosen  people  the  precious 
is  law,  those  rules  of  infinite  wisdom 
is,  which,  to  this  day,  best  teach  man 
> wards  his  God,   bis  neighbour,  and 

?8  of  many  of  the  incidents  recorded  in 
ire  extremely  uncertain.  Historians 
pliers  place  the  Garden  of  Eden,  the 
our  first  parents,  in  different  parts  of 
they  do  not  agree  upon  the  site  of  the 
bel,  the  mountain  of  Ararat,  and  many 
interesting  places  in  the  Ho^y  Land  ; 
i  there  is  no  doubt.  This  is  the  holy 
uid  among  all  the  stupendous  works  of 
a  place  can  be  selected  more  fitted  for 
on  of  Almighty  power.  1  have  stood 
ummit  of  the  giant  Etna,  and  looked 
uds  floating  beneath  it,  upon  the  bold 
Sicily,  and  the  distant  mountains  of 

£>n  the  top  of  Vesuvius,  and  looked 
e  waves  of  lava,  and  the  ruined  and 
•ed  cities  at  its  foot  ;  but  they  are 
npared  with  the  terrific  solitudes  and 
ity  of  Sinai.  An  observing  traveller 
lied  it  "  a  perfect  sea  of  desolation/' 
,  or  shrub,  or  blade  of  grass,  is  to  be 
le  bare  and  rugged  sides  of  innumerable 
heaving  their  naked  summits  to  the 


skies  ;  while  the  crumbling  masses  of  granite  all 
around,  and  the  distant  view  of  the  Syrian  desert, 
with  its  boundless  waste  of  sands,  form  the  wildest 
and  most  dreary,  the  most  terrific  and  desolate 
picture  that  imagination  can  conceive. 

The  level  surface  of  the  very  top,  or  pinnacle,  is 
about  sixty  feet  square.  At  one  end  is  a  single 
rock  about  twenty  feet  high,  on  which,  as  said  the 
monk,  tho  spirit  of  God  descended,  while  in  the 
crevice  beneath  his  favoured  servant  received  the 
tables  of  the  law.  There,  on  the  same  spot  where 
they  were  given,  I  opened  the  sacred  book  in 
which  those  laws  are  recorded,  and  read  them 
with  a  deeper  feeling  of  devotion,  as  if  I  were 
standing  nearer  and  receiving  them  more  directly 
from  the  Deity  himself. 

The  ruins  of  a  church  and  convent  are  still  to 
be  seen  upon  the  mountain,  to  which,  before  the 
convent  below  was  built,  monks  and  hermits  used 
to  retire,  and,  secluded  from  the  world,  sing  the 
praises  of  God  upon  his  chosen  hill.  Near  this, 
also  in  ruins,  stands  a  Mohammedan  mosque  ;  for 
on  this  sacred  spot  the  followers  of  Christ  and 
Mohammed  have  united  in  worshipping  the  true 
and  living  .God.  Under  the  chapel  is  a  hermit's 
cell,  where,  in  the  iron  age  of  fanaticism,  the 
anchorite  lingered  out  his  days  in  fasting,  medi- 
tation, and  prayer. 

In  the  East,  the  fruitful  parent  of  superstition, 
occurred  the  first  instances  of  monastic  life.  A 
single  enthusiast  withdrew  himself  from  the  society 
of  his  fellow-men,  and  wandered  for  years  among 
the  rocks  and  sands  of  the  desert,  devoting  himself 
to  the  service  of  his  Maker  by  the  mistaken  homage 
of  bodily  mortification.  The  deep  humility  of  the 
wanderer,  his  purity  and  sincerity,  and  the  lashes 
and  stripes  he  inflicted  upon  his  worn  and  haggard 
body,  excited  the  warm  imaginations  of  the  Chris- 
tians of  the  East.  Others,  tortured  by  the  same 
overpowering  consciousness  of  sin,  followed  his 
example,  emulating  each  other  in  self-punishment ; 
and  he  was  accounted  the  most  holy,  and  the  most 
worthy  to  be  received  at  the  right  hand  of  God, 
who  showed  himself  most  dead  to  all  the  natural 
feelings  of  humanity.  The  deserts  of  the  Thcbaid 
were  soon  covered  with  hermits ;  and  more  than 
70,000  anchorites  were  wasting  their  lives  in  the 
gloomy  wilds  of  Sinai,  startling  the  solitude  with 
the  cries  of  their  self-inflicted  torture.  The  ruins 
of  their  convents  are  still  to  be  seen  upon  the 
rudest  mountain  side,  in  the  most  savage  chasm, 
or  upon  the  craggiest  top  ;  and,  strange  as  the 
feeling  may  seem,  my  very  soul  cleaved  to  the 
scene  around  me.  I,  too,  felt  myself  lifted  above 
the  world,  and  its  petty  cares  and  troubles,  and 
almost  hurried  into  the  wild  enthusiasm  which 
had  sent  the  tenants  of  these  ruined  convents  to 
live  and  die  among  the  mountains. 

Blame  mo  not,  reader,  nor  think  me  iirpious, 
that  with  such  impressions,  on  the  top  of  the  holy 
mountain  of  Sinai,  half  unconscious  what  I  did,  I 
fired  at  a  partridge.  The  sound  of  my  gun,  rinsing 
in  frequent  echoes  from  the  broken  and  hollow 
rocks,  startled  and  aroused  me  ;  and  chasing  (he 
bird  down  the  mountain  side,  I  again  reached 
"  the  place  in  Horeb,"  and  threw  myself  on  the 
ground  under  the  palm-tree,  near  the  fountain  of 
Elias. 

I  always  endeavoured  to  make  my  noonday 
meal  near  some  rock  or  ruin,  some  tree  ox  foun- 
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tain ;  and  I  could  not  pass  by  the  fountain  of  the 
prophet.  My  Arab  dwarf  had  anticipated  my 
wants  ;  and  now  prepared  some  of  the  genuine 
Mocha,  which  every  Arabian  (and  an  Arabian 
only)  knows  how  to  prepare,  exhaling  an  aroma 
that  refreshes  and  invigorates  the  wearied  frame  ; 
j  and,  in  the  desert,  a  cordial  more  precious  than  the 
|  finest  wines  of  France  or  Madeira.  Seated  under 
j  the  palm-tree,  monks,  Bedouins,  Paul,  and  myself, 
1  all  together,  eating  our  frugal  meal  of  bread  and 
fruit,  accompanied  with  long  draughts  from  the  foun- 
tain of  Elias,  I  talked  with  the  Bedouins  about  the 
mountain, consecrated  in  the  eyes  of  all  true  Mussul- 
mans by  the  legend  of  Mohammed  and  his  camel. 
In  one  respect  I  was  very  unlucky  in  this  jour- 
ney. I  had  no  guide-books.  Having  formed  no 
definite  plan  in  my  wanderings,  I  never  knew  with 
what  lKK>ks  to  provide  myself,  and  therefore  car- 
ried none,  trusting  to  chance  for  finding  what  I 
wanted.  As  might  be  supposed,  when  I  needed 
them  most  it  was  utterly  impossible  to  obtain  any ; 
and  from  the  borders  of  Egypt  to  the  confines  of 
the  Holy  Land,  I  was  in  somo  measure  groping 
in  the  dark  ;  the  Bible  was  my  only  guide  ;  and 
though  the  best  a  man  could  have  in  his  pilgrimage 
through  life,  and  far  better  than  any  other  in 
this  particular  journey,  yet  others  would  have 
been  exceedingly  valuable,  as  illustrating  obscure 
passages  in  the  sacred  book  ;  and  particularly  as 
referring,  besides,  to  circumstances  and  traditions 
other  than  scriptural,  connected  with  the  holy 
mountain. 

In  the  book  of  one  of  the  modern  travellers,  I 
believe  of  the  lamented  Burckhardt,  I  remembered 
to  have  seen  a  reference  to  a  tradition  among 
the  Mussulmans,  that  Mohammed  had  ascended 
the  mountain  on  the  back  of  his  camel,  and  from 
its  lofty  summit  had  taken  his  departure  to  the 
seventh  heaven,  and  that  the  prints  of  the  beast's 
footsteps  were  still  to  be  seen  on  the  surface  of  the 
rock.  I  questioned  the  Arab  about  this  story.  In 
the  more  engrossing  interest  of  the  scene,  I  had 
forgotten  to  look  for  the  prints  of  the  earners  feet, 
and  told  him,  with  great  truth,  that  I  had  examined 
everything  carefully,  but  had  not  seen  them.  The 
old  monk,  who  had  sat  quietly  munching  his 
bread  and  figs,  scandalized  at  my  inquiring  into 
such  a  profane  story,  and  considering  the  holy 
mountain  in  a  manner  his  property,  broke  out 
unceremoniously,  and  denounced  it  as  a  wicked 
invention  of  the  Arabs,  averring  that  everybody 
knew  that,  before  Mohammed  got  half  way  up,  the 
samel  stumbled,  fell,  and  broke  the  neck  of  the 
Prophet.  This  was  equally  new  and  monstrous 
to  the  Arab,  who  swore  that  the  legend  was  true, 
for  it  was  written  in  the  Koran,  and  that  he  himself 
had  often  seen  the  print  of  the  foot ;  and  he  ac- 
counted for  my  not  seeing  it,  by  the  very  sensible 
and  satisfactory  explanation  that  it  was  visible  only 
to  the  eyes  of  true  believers.  The  good  father 
was  completely  roused  by  this  obstinate  persistence 
in  the  scandal ;  and  a  reckless  Bedouin  and  an  old 
Bulgarian  monk,  sitting  by  a  fountain  among  tho 
deserts  of  Sinai,  were  soon  disputing  with  as  much 
clamour  and  bitterness  as  if  they  had  been  brought 
up  in  the  midst  of  civilization,  to  harangue  from 
opposing  pulpits  the  preachers  of  the  promises, 
and  the  denouncers  of  the  curses  of  rival  churches. 
One  thing  the  pious  father  especially  insisted  on — 
the  strong  point  in  his  argument,  and  particularly 


ludicrous,  as  coming  from  such  an  old  b* 

superstitions — was  the  impossibility  of  ft 
foot  making  an  impression  on  stone  ;  and, 
from  this  alone,  one  might  have  suspected 
having  had  in  his  youth  some  feeblo  glimme 
common  sense ;  but  a  few  minutes  alter 
me  the  legend  of  Mount  St  Catharine. 

Mount  St.  Catharine  is  the  great  rival  < 
in  the  range  of  mountains  in  the  Arabian  pel 
They  rise  like  giant  twin  brothers,  towerin; 
every  other ;  and  the  only  thing  which  c 
in  the  slightest  degree  from  the  awful  sop 
of  Sinai,  is  the  fact  that  Mount  St.  Cathi 
somewhat  the  highest.  The  legend  is,  thai 
early  days  of  the  Christian  church,  the  danj 
a  king  of  Alexandria  became  converted, 
her  father  remained  a  paean,  she  tried  to  < 
him  ;  but,  indignant  at  the  attempt,  he  a 
in  prison,  where  she  was  visited  by  the  S 
who  entered  through  the  keyhole,  and  man 
with  a  ring  which  is  now  in  the  hands 
Empress  of  Russia.  Her  father  cut  her  h 
and  angels  carried  her  body  to  the  top 
mountain  and  laid  it  on  the  rock.  For  ce 
no  one  knew  where  it  was  deposited,  the  Cm 
believing  that  it  had  been  carried  up  into  1 
until  about  two  centuries  ago,  when  a  m 
the  convent  dreamed  where  it  had  been  laii 
next  morning  he  took  his  staff  and  climbed 
top  of  the  mountain  ;  and  there,  on  the 
rock,  fresh  and  blooming  as  in  youthful  I 
after  a  death  of  more  than  a  thousand  yen 
found  the  body  of  tho  saint.  The  monk 
went  up  in  solemn  procession,  and  taking 
body,  bore  it  in  pious  triumph  to  the  e 
below,  where  it  now  lies  in  a  coffin  with  a 
lid,  near  the  great  altar  in  the  chapel,  and  n 
the  homage  of  all  pious  pilgrims. 

It  was  nearly  dark  when  I  returned  to  tl 
vent ;  and,  in  no  small  degree  fatigued  wi 
labours  of  the  day,  I  again  threw  myself  U| 
mat  and  welcomed  rest.  I.i  the  evening  th 
rior  came  to  my  room,  and  again  we  mingl 
names  of  Greece  and  America.  I  was  wea 
talked  with  the  old  man  when  I  would  rathe 
been  asleep  ;  but  with  his  own  hands  1m 
mats  and  cushions  around  me,  and  made 
comfortable,  that  1  could  not  refuse  to  indol 
with  the  rare  luxury  of  conversation  on  thei 
of  his  native  land,  and  of  the  world  from  wl 
was  shut  out  for  ever.  He  was  single-heart 
simple,  or,  perhaj^,  I  should  rather  say  simj 
ignorant ;  I  remember,  for  instance,  when  i 
been  embarrassed  for  a  time  by  the  absence 
younger  monk  who  served  as  our  interpret 
old  man  told  me  very  gravely,  and  as  a  new 
which  1  could  not  l>e  expected  to  know,  but 
he  did  not  think  the  less  of  me  for  not  kn 
that  formerly,  in  the  time  of  Adam,  all  mi 
sjx)ke  but  one  tongue  ;  and  that  men  I 
wicked,  and  built  a  tower  to  reach  to  hear 
had  forgotten  its  name), and  that  God  had  des 
it  and  confounded  the  impious  builders  ' 
variety  of  tongues.  I  expressed  mv  astonis 
as  in  duty  bound,  and  denounced,  in  got 
terms,  the  wickedness  of  our  fathers,  whic 
prevented  us  from  enjoying  at  our  ease  the 
of  friendly  converse. 

Before  breakfast  tho  next  morning  he  wa 
me  again,  with  a  striped  abbas  over  his  black 
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indastaffin  his  hand,  prepared  to  accompany  me 
outside  the  walls.  I  was  surprised.  He  had  told 
see  that  he  had  not  left  the  convent  for  more  than 
three  years,  when  he  had  accompanied  a  great 

ritohc  vicar,  holding  a  distinguished  situation  in 
ehurch  of  France  ;  and  this  was  the  last  and 
•nly  time  he  had  ever  bestowed  such  attention  on 
a stranger.  The  kind-hearted  old  man  intended  it 
at  an  act  of  extraordinary  kindness ;  I  received  it 
Much ;  and  as  such  he  told  me  I  could  mention 
it  to  my  friends  in  America.  Humble  and  unim- 
portant as  was  that  old  monk  in  the  great  drama 
of  life,  I  felt  proud  of  his  kindness — prouder  than 
Iihould  have  been  of  a  reception  at  a  European 
cant,  or  a  greeting  from  royal  lips— sand  my  pride 
was  the  greater  that  I  did  not  ascribe  it  to  any 
Mritg  of  my  own.  My  only  claim  was  that 
pawned  by  all  my  countrymen — I  was  an  Ame- 
rican; my  country  had  heard  the  cry  of  his  in  her 
flalrta,  and  from  her  seat  across  the  broad 
Atlantic  had  answered  that  cry. 

We  passed,  as  before,  through  the  subterraneous 
parages  into  the  garden.  The  miserable  Bedouins 
who  were  gathered  around  outside,  waiting  for  the 
bread  which  they  received  daily  from  the  convent, 
snprised  at  the  unexpected  but  welcome  appear- 
spee  of  the  superior,  gathered  around  him  and 
tostd  his  hands  and  the  hem  of  his  garment.  He 
had  provided  himself  with  an  extra  sack  of  bread, 
which  be  distributed  among  them,  and  which  they 
•waned  to  receive  with  peculiar  pleasure  from  his 
hands.  The  monks  of  Mount  Sinai  are  now  no 
knger  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  carnal  weapons 
fcr  Protection ;  peace  reigns  between  them  and 
the  Bedouins ;  and  part  of  the  price  of  peace  is  the 
diatritmuon  of  2500  rolls  of  bread  among  the  poor 
swmnd  the  mountain.  I  did  not  think  so  much  of 
this  price  when  I  saw  the  bread,  hard,  black,  and 
BMudy,  and  such  as  the  meanest  beggar  in  our 
•wintry  would  not  accept  from  the  hand  of  charity. 
Bot  the  Bedouins  took  it,  and  thanked  God  and 
tk  monks  for  it. 

Harrying  away  from  these  grateful  pensioners, 

*•  descended  by  the  defile  through  which  wo  had 

entered ;  and  again  passing  the  ruins  of  the  house 

of  Aaron,  and  the  spot  from  which  he  preached  to 

fa  Msembled  people,  we  came  to  a  long  flat  stone, 

*jth  a  few  holes  indented  in  its  surface  ;  which 

fa  saperior  pointed  out  as  that  on  which  Moses 

faewdown  and  broke  the  tablets  of  the  law,  when 

■•  descended  from  the  mountain  and  found  the 

****Utes  worshipping  the  golden  calf.     About 

J*tf  an  hour  farther  on  was  another  stone  much 

*°fcr  than  this ;  at  first  I  understood  the,  inter- 

Pwter  that  it  was  the  petrifaction  of  the  golden 

*%  but  gathered,  with  some  difficulty,  from  the 

•perior,  that  it  was  the  mould  in  which  the  head 

*■  the  golden  calf  was  run.     He  pointed  out  to  me 

fa  prints  of  the  head,  ears,  and  horns,  clear  even 

to  the  eyes  of  a  man  of  sixty  ;  and  told  me  the 

•tory  of  the  golden  calf,  somewhat  differently  from 

fa  Bible  account.      He  said  that  the  people, 

Wanting  another  god,  came  up  with  one  accord 

»nd  threw  their  golden  ornaments  upon  that  stone, 

»nd  agreed  by  acclamation  that  when  it  was  melted 

they  would  worship  whatever  should  come  out ; 

three  times  it  came  out  the  head  of  a  calf ;  and 

fan  tney  fell  down  and  worshipped  it. 

Some  distance  farther  on   we  passed  on  our 
%ht  a  Hebrew  burying-ground,  "  The   burial- 


Slaoe,"  said  the  superior,  "  of  the  Israelites  who 
ied  in  their  forty  Years'  wandering  among  the 
mountains  of  Sinai.'  The  old  man  had  heard 
these  things  so  long,  and  had  told  them  so  often, 
and  believed  them  so  firmly,  that  it  would  have 
broken  his  heart — besides  shaking  his  confidence 
in  my  Christian  principles— if  I  had  intimated  the 
slightest  doubt  I  asked  whether  the  Jews  ever 
came  in  pilgrimage  to  the  mountain  of  their 
fathers ;  and  he  told  me  that  four  years  ago,  two 
Asiatic  Jews  had  come  disguised  as  Europeans, 
and  attempted  to  pass  themselves  as  Christians, 
"but,"  said  the  priest,  with  a  vindictive  spirit 
lighting  his  usually  mild  eye,  u  I  detected  them 
under  their  sheep's  clothing,  and  they  did  not  stay 
long  in  the  convent."  Yet  I  remember  seeing  on 
the  wall  of  the  convent,  and  with  no  small  degree 
of  interest,  the  name  of  an  American  Jew. 

Farther  on,  turning  into  a  valley  which  opened 
between  the  mountains  on  the  left,  we  came  to  a 
garden  belonging  to  the  convent,  which  presented 
a  strange  appearance  in  the  midst  of  the  surround- 
ing desolation,  producing  all  kinds  of  fruits ;  where 
one  might  almost  wonder  to  see  a  blade  of  grass 
put  forth,  the  orange,  the  date,  the  fig,  and  the 
vine,  are  growing  in  rich  luxuriance.  The  soil  is 
formed  from  the  debris  of  rocks  washed  from  the 
mountains,  and  though  too  light  for  strong  pro- 
ducts, for  fruit  it  is  better  than  the  rich  valley  of 
the  Nile.  Sitting  under  the  shade  of  a  fig-tree, 
the  superior  pointed  out  to  mo  a  rent  in  the  moun- 
tain opposite,  which  he  said  was  caused  by  an 
earthquake,  that  had  swallowed  up  two  friends 
and  servants  of  Moses  of  whom  I  had  never 
heard  before  ;  and  who  were  so  swallowed  up  for 
disobeying  the  orders  of  their  earthly  master. 

The  superior,  unused  to  such  a  task  as  he  had 
imposed  upon  himself,  here  completely  gave  out, 
and  I  left  him  panting  under  the  shade  of  his 
fig-tree,  while  I  went  on  to  the  valley  of  Rephidim ; 
and,,  passing  another  garden,  came  to  the  rock  of 
Horeb,  the  stone  which  Moses  struck  with  his 
rod,  and  caused  the  waters  to  gush  out.  The  stone 
is  about  twelve  feet  high,  and  on  one  side  are 
eight  or  ten  deep  gashes  from  one  to  three  feet 
long,  and  from  one  to  two  inches  wide,  some  of 
which  were  trickling  with  water.  These  gashes 
are  singular  in  their  appearance,  though  probably 
showing  only  the  natural  effect  of  time  and  expo- 
sure. They  look  something  like  the  gashes  in  the 
bark  of  a  growing  tree,  except  that,  instead  of  the 
lips  of  the  gash  swelling  and  growing  over,  they 
are  worn  and  reduced  to  a  polished  smoothness. 
They  are,  no  doubt,  the  work  of  men's  hands,  a 
clumsy  artifice  of  the  early  monks  to  touch  the 
hearts  of  pious  pilgrims ;  but  the  monks  of  the  con- 
vent, and  the  Greek  pilgrims  who  go  there  now, 
believe  in  it  with  as  much  honesty  and  sincerity 
as  in  the  Crucifixion. 

Will  the  reader  forgive  me  if  I  say  that  the 
rock  had  in  my  eyes  an  interest  scarcely  less  than 
that  which  the  rod  of  Moses  gave  it !  Three 
names  were  written  on  it :  one  of  a  German,  the 
second  of  an  Englishman,  and  the  third  of  my 
early  friend,  the  same  which  I  had  seen  above  the 
Cataracts  of  the  Nile.  When,  a  few  years  since, 
he  bade  me  farewell  in  my  native  city,  little  did  I 
think  that  I  afterward  should  trace  him  beyond 
the  borders  of  Egypt,  and  through  the  wilderness 
of  Sinai,  to  his  grave  in  Jerusalem. 
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Again  I  wrote  my  name  under  his,  and,  returning 
by  the  way  I  came,  found  the  superior  still  sitting 
imder  the  fig-tree,  and,  moving  on,  we  soon  reached 
the  convent.  He  hurried  awnv  to  his  official 
duti<*s,  ami  I  retired  to  my  room.  I  stayed  there 
three  or  four  hours,  poring  over  the  scriptural 
account  of  the  scenes  that  hallowed  the  wilderness 
of  Sinai,  with  an  attention  that  no  sound  disturbed. 
Indeed,  the  stillness  of  the  convent  was  at  ail 
times  most  extraordinary ;  dav  or  night  not  a 
sound  was  to  he  heard  hut  the  tolling  of  the  bell 
for  prayers,  or  occasionally  the  soft  step  of  a  monk 
stealing  through  the  cloisters. 

In  the  afternoon  I  lounged  around  the  interior 
of  the   convent.      Thu   walls  form  an  irregular 
quadrangle,  of  aWut  one  hundred  and  thirty  ]»aees 
oil  each  side,  and,  as  I  before  remarked,  it  has  the 
appearance  of  a  small  city.      The  building  was 
erected  by  the    Empress  Helena,  the  mother  of 
the  first  Christian  emperor,  and  I  might  almost 
call  her  the  mother  of  the  Holy  I^and.     Her  pious 
heart  sent  her,  with  the  same  spirit  which  after- 
ward animated  the  crusaders,  to  search  cut  the 
holy  places  referred  to  in  the  Bible,  and  when  she 
found  one,  she  crocti'd  a  monument  to  mark  it, 
for  the?  guidance  of  future  Christians ;   and  the 
pilgrim  may  see  the  fruits  of  h»r  pious  labours, 
from  the  mountain  where  Mod  spake  in  thunder, 
down  to  the  plac*  wiser*  the  cock  crew  when  Peter 
denied  his  master.      The  convent   is  capable  of 
containing  several  hundred  people.      It  was  origi- 
nally built  as  a.  plaec  of  defence  ;  but  the  necessity 
of  keeping  it  fortified  has  passed  away  :  a  pai-cel 
of  rusty  guns  are  lying  in  a  sort  of  armory,  and  a 
few  small  cannon   arc  frowning  from   the  walls. 
The  cells  of  the  monks  compared  with  anything 
else  1  had  seen  in  the  East,  are  exceedingly  com- 
fortable ;  on  one  side,  raised  about  a  foot  from  the 
floor,  is  a  stono  platform,  on   which    tin-   monk 
spreads  his  mat   and   coverlet,  and  the  furniture 
includt's  a  table,  chairs,  Munetimes  two  or  three 
hooks,  and  tin- fragment  of  a  looking-glass.     Then* 
are  twenty-four  chapels  erected  todilWcnt  saints, 
in  whieh  pravei"s  are  slid  regularly  in  rotation.   1 
went   through   them,  but  saw  nothing  to  interest 
me   until  I  cam*'  to   the   church   of  the  convent. 
Heir    1    was    surprised    to    find    the    haud.-omcj-t 
Greek   church  1  had   seen,  exeept  in  Russia  ;  the 
floor  and  steps  were* of  marble  ;  and  distributed 
around  in  various  plucks  were  pillars  and  columns, 
the    works    of    aueleut    artists,   plundered    fiimi 
heathen   temples,  and   s'-nl  to  this  lonely  spot  in 
the  desert  bv  the  active  i»iet  v  of  the  earlv  Christian 
emperors.     The  convent  was  raised  in  honour  of 
the  Transfiguration, and  the  dome  of  the  altar  eon- 
tains  a  coarse  but    antique   painting  of  the  holy 
seem*.     J n    front,  near  th**  great  altar  in  a  coffin 
covered  with   rich  palls,  andas-ilvcr  lid,  are  the 
hmies  of  St.  Catharine,  the  patroness  of  the  con- 
vent.     Among  the  chapel*,  one,  I   remember,  is 
dedicated  to  Coiistantiuc  and  Helena,  and  another 
to  Jii'-tiiiiau  and  his  wife  :  but  the  gnat  object  of 
interi-*t  is  thr  holy  of  holies,  the  spot  where  God 
appeared  to  M<»si-j  in  the  burning  bu-h.     A  chapel 
i-i  now  ere.-tf  d  ovi  r  it.  and  the  pilgrim,  on  en'eriiig, 
h-ars  at  this  day  :.l:no«  t   the  ssiiu-*  words  which 
Mod  aihlre^i  d  tn' Moses.  M'ut  thv  shoes  frem  nir 
thy  feet,  for  th"  /round  whereon  thou  trt-ad'^t  is 
h-.Iy  grou:«  1  ;"   I  y.\\)\,  d  oM*  my  shoe-;  and  followed 
IMV  Conductor.      The  pia'-e  is  no".'  bodi/elled  with 


Grecian  ornaments  ;  the  rude  simplicity  of  nature 
which  beheld  th©  interview  between  God  and  ha 
servant  is  utterly  gone,  and  the  burning  bash  a 
the  last  thing  one  would  think  of  on  the  spot  where 
it  grew.  There  are  but  few  objects  of  interne 
besides.  In  one  of  the  chapels  arc  a  copy  of  the 
the  Evangelists,  written  in  letters  of  gold'  by  the 
Emperor  Thcodnsius,  and  portraits  of  the  four 
evangelists  and  the  twelve  apostles,  and  aO  the 
psalms  of  David,  written  in  an  inconceivably  snail 
space  by  a  young  virgin  who  canio  out  and  died 
in  the  desert. 

The   condition   and    character   of  the   mould 
formed  a  subject  of  no  little  interest  for  myiipeeo* 
la  ting  observation,  and  I  investigated  their  habits 
and  dispositions  as  closely  as  biensiance  and  my 
inability  for  conversing  with  them,  except  ihnratn 
an  intei*pretcr,  would  permit.     So  far  as  I  coon 
judge,  they  seemed  perfectly  contented  ;  but  they 
were,  for  the  most  jmrt,  r..ere  drone*  and  fduggardtj 
doing  little  good  for  themmlves  or  others,  aad 
living  idly  upon  the  misapplied  bounty  of  Chrissaa 
pilgrims.     I  do  not  mcaji  to  say  that  they  wen 
bad  men.     Most  of  them   were  too  pimple*  to  be 
bad  ;  and  if  there  was  evil  in  their  nature,  they 
had  no  temptation  to  do  evil  ;  and,  after  all,  the 
men?  negative  goodness  which  docs  no  harm  h 
not  to  be  lightly  spoken  of,  in  a  world  so  full  of 
restlessness  and  mischief  as  this  of  ours.    Many  tf 
them  had  l.w*en  a  long  time  in  the  convent,  book 
as  much  as  twentv  or  thirtv  vear*,  and  one,  wis) 
was  now  a  hundrt  d  and  five  years  eld,  had  been 
seventy- live,  years  worshipping   the   Lord,  after 
his  fashion,  at  the  foot  of  Sinai.     Among  than 
were  a  baker,  shoemaker,  and  tailor  ;  they  baked 
cooked,  made  and  mended  for  themselves,  and  had 
but  one  other  duty  to  perform,  and  that  was  four 
times  daily  to  kneel   down  and   pray.    Nothing 
could  be  more  dull,  quiet,  and  monotonous  thu 
their  lives,  and  none  but  the  most  sluggish  or  the 
most  philosophic  spirit  could   endure  it.    Hiey 
w.  it-  philosophers  without  knowing  it,  and  dosed 
a»vay  their  existence  in  one  unvarying  round  of 
prayer,  and   men  Is,   and  sleep.     Their  discipline 
was  not  rigid,  save  in  one  particular,  and  that  • 
matter  in  regard  to  which  there  lias  been  mack 
discussion  with  us ;  thev  never  ate  meat ;  no  animal 
food  of  any  kind  is  permitted  to  enter  the  waUtof 
th<'  convent.     During  all  the  various  periods  of 
their  abode  in  the  convent,  some  thirty,  some  farty. 
a;  id  one  more  than  seventy -five  years,  not  one  of 
il-.cm  had  eaten  a  particle  of  animal  food ;  tndyet  . 
I  never  saw  more  healthy-looking  men.    Harfier  j 
men  T  have  seen,  for  thev  are  indolent  in  their 
habits,  take  but  little  exercise,  and  in  most  eaieJ 
show  a  sti\mg  disposition  to  corpulency  ;  but  I  had 
some  little  opjHirtunity  of  testing  their  ability  to  j 
endure   fatigue,   and    though    the   superior  w*  i 
walked  himself  out  of  breath,  the  monk  whogoUed  | 
us  up  the  mountain,  and  who  was  more  than  sixty  j 
years  old,  when  we  descended  after  a  hard  day* 
labour,  seemed  less   tired  than   cither  Paul  or  I 
mys»-!f.     1  am  aware   that  climate  may  make  a  ■ 
di'ln-rencc  ;  but  from  my  own  obsrrvatioa  and  ex- 
peri-  we,  T  am  perfectly  satisfied  that  even  mow 
climate,  invalids  and  persons  of  sedentary  habit* 
and,  indeed,  all  except  labouring  men,  would  be 
iiiueh  benefited  bv  a  total  abstinence  from  animal 
food.     1  have  travelled  for  a  week  at  a  time,metu 
and  day,  nut  under  the  mild  sky  of  the  Kast,  b»  | 
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ongh  climate  of  Russia,  and  found  myself 

Labia  to  endure  the  fatigue  upon  bread 
diet ;  and  I   have  been  told  that  the 

who  ride  post  from  Constantinople  to 
in  an  incredibly  abort  time,  never  sleeping, 
OB  horseback,  during  the  whole  of  their 
•  journey,  rigidly  abstain  from  anything 
lid  and  nutritious  than  eggs, 
tight  of  my  return  from  the  top  of  Sinai,  I 
Jto  when  the  bell  tolled  for  midnightprayors, 
apping  myself  in  my  Arab  cloak,  took  a 
mp  in  my  hand,  and,  groping  my  way  along 
sage,  descended  to  the  chapel,  where  the 
rev*  all  assembled.  I  leaned  behind  a  pro- 
pillar  and  watched  their  proceedings ;  and 
an  event  of  no  common  interest,  thus, 
dead  hour  of  night,  to  bo  an  unobserved 

of  their  sincerity,  and  earnest  though 
us  devotion.  There  was  not  one  among 
bo  did  not  believe  he  was  doing  God  good 
and  that  his  works  would  find  acceptance 
hrone  of  Grace,  and  obtain  for  him  that 
immortality  which  we  are  all  seeking. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

the  Monk*.— Advantages  of  Abstinence.— Scruples 
a^—A  mysterious  Brother.— Tho  Covent  Buriol- 
ferange  Charnel-houses.— Death  in  a  Mask.— 
1ty  breeds  Contempt. — A  Man  of  two  Centuries, 
i  and  Fears.— Parting  Gift*.— The  Farewell. 


next  day  was  Sunday,  and  early  in  the 

Lthe  superior  sent  for  me  to  come  down 
>  my  meal  with  the  holy  brotherhood. 
>nks  were  all  at  the  table,  and  it  was  the 
oe  I  had  had  so  good  an  opportunity  of 
hem  together.  They  wore  about  thirty  in 
',  mostly  old  men  with  long  white  beards, 
ika,  and  some  with  faces  as  noble  as  Grecian 
jver  traced.  There  was  not  a  beard  at 
ss3  tlian  eight  inches  long  ;  and  my  own, 
it  would  have  been  rather  distingue"  at 
blushed  more  than  its  natural  red  at  its 
stive  insignificance.  Tho  table  was  a  long 
Mtrd,  the  vessels  were  all  of  metal,  and 
eich  man  were  a  wooden  spoon,  and  a 
r-cup  in  tho  form  of  a  porringer.  It  was 
he  season  of  forty  or  fifty  days'  fasting, 
•inch  even  fish,  eggs,  and  oil,  are  prohibited, 
basin  of  boiled  beans  was  set  before  each 
nonks  ;  and  besides  this  there'werc  black 
beans  in  water,  salad,  vinegar,  salt,  dates, 
ad.  My  companions  had  never  been  pam- 
ith  luxuries,  and  ate  their  bread  and  beans 
keen  a  relish  as  if  they  were  feasting  on 
nd  venison,  and  drank  their  water  as  freely 
pb  it  was  Tokay  or  Burgundy.  The  meal 
en  in  silence,  all  appearing  of  opinion  that 
me  simply  to  eat  ;  and  tho  only  unusual 
tance  I  remarked,  was  the  civility  of  my 
ate  neighbours  in  pushing  the  tempting 
before  me.  It  was  curious  to  see  how  they 
;he  way  to  their  mouths  through  such  a 
MS  of  beard,  and  the  spoon  disappearing  in 
red  open  in  p,  leaving  the  handle  projecting 
bush  of  hair.  The  room  in  which  we  ate 
haps  sixty  feet  long,  having  at  one  end  a 
ind  altar,  and  a  reading-desk  close  by,  in 


which,  during  the  whole  of  the  meal,  a  monk  was 
reading  aloud  from  the  lives  of  the  saints.  After 
dinner  the  monks  all  rose,  and  wiping  their  mouths, 
walked  in  a  body  to  the  foot  of  the  altar,  and  two 
of  them  oommenoed  burning  incense.  One  of  my 
neighbours  took  me  by  the  hand,  and  led  me  up 
with  them.  There  they  kneeled,  prayed,  and 
chanted,  and  went  through  a  long  routine  of  cere- 
monies, in  which,  so  far  as  it  was  practicable,  they 
carried  me  with  them.  They  could  not  get  me  up 
and  down  as  fast  as  they  moved  themselves,  but 
they  flung  the  incense  at  me  as  hard  as  at  the 
worthiest  of  them  all.  I  supposed  thU  to  be  a 
sort  of  grace  after  meat,  and  that  there  it  would 
end ;  but,  to  my  surprise  and  great  regret,  I  found 
that  this  was  merely  preparatory  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  sacrament.  It  was  the  second  time 
I  had  been  placed  in  the  same  situation  ;  and  a 
second  time,  and  even  more  earnestly  than  before, 
I  wished  for  that  state  of  heart  which,  according 
to  the  notions  of  its  solemnity  in  which  I  had  been 
brought  up,  would  have  permitted  me  to  join  in  the 
sacred  rite.  I  refused  the  consecrated  bread,  and 
the  monk,  after  pausing  some  moments,  apparently 
in  astonishment,  passed  on  to  the  next.  After  he 
had  completed  the  circle,  tho  superior  crossed  and 
brought  nim  back  again  to  me  ;  I  could  not  wound 
the  feelings  of  the  good  old  man,  and  ate  the  con* 
secrated  bread,  and  drank  the  wine.  May  God 
forgive  me  if  I  did  wrong ;  but  though  rigid 
censors  may  condemn,  I  cannot  believe  that  I 
incurred  the  sin  of  "  tho  unworthy  partaker"  by 
yielding  to  the  benevolent  importunity  of  the  kind 
old  priest.  After  this  we  walked  out  on  the  terrace, 
under  the  shade  of  some  venerable  grape-vines, 
snd  sitting  down  along  the  wall,  took  coffee.  The 
reading-desk  was  brought  out,  and  the  same  monk 
continued  reading  for  more  than  two  hours. 

I  had  noticed  that  monk  before  ;  for  he  was 
the  same  who  had  conducted  me  through  the 
church,  had  visited  mo  in  my  room,  and  I  had 
seen  him  in  his  cell.  He  was  not  more  than  thirty- 
five,  and  his  face  was  as  perfect  as  art  could  make 
it ;  and  tho  sunbeams  occasionally  glancing  through 
the  thick  foliage  of  tho  vines,  and  lighting  up  his 
pale  and  chiselled  features  and  long  black  beard, 
made  him  one  of  those  perfect  figures  for  a  sketch 
which  I  had  often  dreamed  of,  but  had  never  seen. 
Uis  face  was  thin,  pale,  and  emaciated  ;  the  excite- 
ment of  reading  gave  it  a  hectic  flush,  and  he 
looked  like  a  man  who,  almost  before  the  spring- 
time of  life  was  over,  had  drained  the  cup  of 
bitterness  to  its  dregs.  If  I  am  not  deceived,  he 
had  not  always  led  so  peaceful  and  innocent  a  life, 
and  could  unfold  a  tale  of  stirring  incident,  of  wild 
and  high  excitement,  and  perhaps  of  crime.  He 
was  from  the  Island  of  Tenos,  but  spoke  Italian, 
and  J  had  talked  with  him  of  the  islands  of  Greece, 
and  the  ports  in  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Black 
Sea,  with  many  of  which  he  seemed  familiar ;  and 
then  he  spoke  of  the  snares  and  temptations  <jf  the 
world,  and  his  freedom  from  them  in  the  convent, 
and,  above  all,  of  the  perils  to  which  men  are  ex- 
posed  by  the  wiles  and  witcheries  of  the  sex  ;  and 
I  could  not  but  imagine  that  some  beautiful  Grecian 
girl,  not  less  false  tluin  lair,  had  driven  him  to  the 
wilderness.  One  of  the  other  monks  told  me  that 
it  was  about  the  time  when  the  last  of  the  pirates 
were  swept  from  the  Mediterranean,  that  the  young 
islander  had  buried  himself  in  the  walls  of  the 
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convent.  They  told  me  too,  that  he  was  rich,  and 
would  give  all  he  had  to  the  fraternity.  Poor 
fellow !  they  will  soon  come  into  possesion. 
.  In  the  garden  of  the  convent  is  the  cemetery  of 
j  the  monks.  Though  not  of  a  particularly  melan- 
choly humour,  I  am  in  a  small  way  given  to  medi- 
tation among  the  tombs ;  and  m  many  of  the 
countries  I  have  visited,  the  burial-places  of  tho 
dead  havo  been  the  most  interesting  objects  of 
examination.  The  superior  had  promised  to  show 
me  his  graves ;  and  something  in  the  look  of  the 
reader  reminding  me  of  death  and  burial,  I  now 
told  the  old  man  of  his  promise,  and  he  hobbled 
off  to  get  the  key ;  for  it  appeared  that  the  cemetery 
was  not  to  be  visited  without  his  special  permission. 
At  the  end  of  a  long  arbour  of  grape-vines,  a 
narrow  staircase  cut  in  the  rock,  which  I  had  not 
seen  before,  led  down  to  an  excavated  square  of 
about  twenty  feet ;  on  tho  left  of  which  was  a 
small  door  opening  into  a  vault,  where  formerly 
the  bodies  of  the  dead  monks  were  laid  on  an  iron 
bedstead,  and  there  suffered  to  remain  until  all 
the  corruptible  part  was  gone,  and  only  the  dry 
bones  remained.  Now  they  are  buried  for  about 
three  years,  or  as  long  as  maybe  necessary  to  effect 
the  same  object ;  and,  when  the  flesh  and  muscles 
havo  disappeared,  the  bones  are  deposited  in  the 
great  cemetery,  the  door  of  which  is  directly 
opposite.  Within  the  door  is  a  small  antechamber 
containing  a  divan  and  a  portrait  of  some  saint, 
who  wandered  eighteen  years  in  the  desert,  without 
meat  or  drink.  From  this  the  door  opens  into 
the  cemetery,  which  was  so  different  from  any  I 
had  ever  seen,  that  I  started  back  on  the  threshold 
with  surprise.  Along  the  wall  was  an  excavation 
about  thirty  feet  in  length ,  but  of  what  depth  I 
could  not  tell.  It  was  enclosed  by  a  fence  which 
was  three  or  four  feet  above  the  ground, and  filled 
with  human  sculls ;  and  in  front,  extending  along 
the  whole  width  of  the  chamber,  was  a  pile  of  bones 
about  twenty  feet  high,  and  running  back  I  could 
not  tell  how  far.  They  were  very  regularly  dis- 
posed in  layers,  the  feet  and  shoulders  being  placed 
outward  alternately,  and  by  the  side  of  the  last 
skeleton  was  a  vacant  place  for  the  next  tliat 
should  be  ready. 

I  had  seen  thousands  of  Egyptian  mummies, 
and  the  catacombs  of  Chioff,  the  holy  city  of  Russia, 
where  the  bodies  of  the  saints  are  laid  in  rows,  in 
open  coffins,  clothed  in  their  best  apparel,  and 
adorned  with  gold  and  jewels  ;  and  in  that  extra- 
ordinary burial-place  I  had  seen,  too,  a  range  of 
small  glasses  in  a  dead  stone  wall,  where  wild  and 
desperate  fanatics  had  made  their  own  toinbs, 
with  their  own  hands  building  themselves  in  an 
upright  position  against  the  walls,  leaving  a  *mall 
hole  open  in  front  by  which  to  receive  their  bread 
and  water  ;  and  when  they  died,  the  small  opening 
was  closed  with  a  piece  of  glass,  and  the  IhkIv  of 
the  saint  was  left  thus  buried.  I  had  seen  "the 
catacombs  of  the  Capuchin  convent  at  Syracuse, 
where  the  bodies  of  the  monks  are  dried  and  laid 
in  open  coffins,  or  fixed  in  niches  in  the  walls, 
with  their  names  labelled  on  their  breasts  ;  and 
in  the  vault  of  the  convent  at  Palermo  I  had  seen 
the  bodies  of  nobles  and  ladies  arranged  upright 
along  the  walls,  dressed  as  in  life,  tho  men  with 
canes  in  their  hands  and  swords  by  their  sides  ; 
and  the  noble  ladies  of  Palermo  lying  in  state,  their 
■Hfepd  bodies  clothed  in  silks  and  satins,  and 


adorned  with  gold  and  jewels  ;  and  I  i 
one  among  them,  who,  if  then  living,  w< 
been  but  twenty,  who  two  yean  before  1 
in  the  bright  constellation  of  Sicilian  be 
lovely  as  a  light  from  heaven,  had  led  1 
in  the  royal  palace ;  I  saw  her  in  the  sa 
dress  which  she  had  worn  at  the  ball, 
even  to  the  white  slippers,  the  belt  ax 
waist  and  the  jewelled  mockery  of  a  watd 
at  her  side,  as  if  she  had  not  done  with 
ever ;  her  face  was  bare,  the  akin  dry,  1 
shrivelled,  like  burnt  paper ;  the  cheeks 
tho  rosy  lips  a  piece  of  discoloured  pai 
the  teeth  horribly  projecting  ;  the  nose 
wreath  of  roses  around  her  head ;  and  a  1 
of  hair  curling  in  each  hollow  eye.  I 
these  things,  and  even  these  did  not  atri 
powerfully  as  the  charnel-house  at  the  et 
Mount  Sinai.  There  was  something  j 
and  terribly  revolting  in  this  promiscuou 
together  of  mortal  relics  ;  bones  upon  be 
old  and  young ;  wise  men  and  fools ;  g 
and  bad  ;  martyrs  and  murderers  ;  mat 
servants ;  bold,  daring,  and  ambitious  m 
who  would  have  "  plucked  bright  honour 
moon/'  lying  pell-mell  with  cowards  and 
The  superior  told  me  that  there  were  m 
30,000  skeletons  in  the  cemetery — lite 
army  of  dead  men's  bones.  Besides  th 
sculls  and  bones,  in  a  chamber  adjoining 
bones  of  the  archbishops,  in  open  boxes,  i 
names  and  ages  labelled  on  them,  and  the 
sons  of  a  king  of  Persia,  who  came  hithe 
griuiage  and  died  in  the  convent  ;  their  ir 
the  only  dress  they  wore  on  their  long 
from  their  father's  court,  are  in  the  si 
Other  skeletons  were  lying  about,  some  ii 
and  some  arranged  on  shelves,  and  ot 
together  and  hanging  from  the  roof. 
corner  were  the  bones  of  St.  Stephen- 
martyr  who  was  stoned  to  death  at  Jer 
but  some  pious  anchorite  of  later  and  least 
canonization.  As  to  the  effect  upon  the 
such  burial-places  as  this,  or  the  cat* 
which  I  have  referred,  I  can  say  from 
experience  that  they  destroy  altogether  tl 
of  solemnity  with  which  we  look  upon  tl 
I  remcmlier  once  in  walking  through  Ion 
dead  arranged  like  statues  in  niches  of  tl 
remarked  to  the  friar  who  accompanied 
he  promenaded  every  day  among  his  old  i 
ances ;  and  he  stopped  and  opened  a  1 
took  out  piecemeal  the  bones  of  one  who 
had  been  his  closest  friend,  and  langt 
pulled  them  about,  and  told  mo  of  tin 
jokes  they  two  had  together. 

Returning  to  the  convent  and  passing 
the  great  chapel,  on  the  way  to  my  roon 
one  who,  in  the  natural  course  of  things,  l 
be  borne  to  the  charnel-house  I  had  just 
was  the  aged  monk  of  whom  I  have  befoi 
— he  whose  years  exceeded  by  thirty 
seventy  allotted  to  man.  I  had  desired  I 
tunity  of  speaking  with  him,  and  was  e 
know  the  workings  of  his  mind.  The  sup 
told  me  that  he  had  outlived  every  f« 
affection  ;  that  he  spent  all  his  time  m  pr 
had  happily  arrived  at  a  new  and  perfect 
innocence ;  and  I  remember,  that  after  C4 
him  to  tho  lamb,  and  ever}*  other  emblem  < 
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>od  superior  ended,  with  a  simplicity  that 
1  his  own  wonderful  ignorance  of  human 
,  by  declaring  that  the  old  monk  was  as 
at  as  a  young  girl.  It  occurred  to  me  that 
ight  be  a  dubious  comparison ;  but  as  I  knew 
«  monastic  life  of  the  old  eulogist,  and  his 
(elusion  from  the  world,  had  prevented  him 
acquiring  any  very  accurate  knowledge  of 
girls,  I  understood  him  to  mean  tho  perfec- 
innocence. 

iked  upon  the  old  monk  with  exceeding 
t,  as  a  venerable  relic  of  the  past  For  more 
rventy-five  years  he  had  wandered  around 
y  mountain,  prostrating  himself  daily  at  the 
the  altar,  and,  with  three  generations  of 
lad  sung  the  praises  of  God  under  the 
ad  peak  of  Sinai.  I  approached  him,  and 
n  my  pleasure  in  knowing  so  old  and  holy 
and  the  wonder  with  which  his  story  would 
rd  in  my  own  far-distant  country.  But  the 
in  listened  with  impatience.  The  other 
were  rather  pleased  when  1  stopped  to  talk 
tern,  but  he  seemed  anxious  to  get  away, 
ood,  as  1  supposed,  with  his  hand  on  his 
as  if  pleading  some  religious  duty  as  an 
for  his  haste ;  but  it  turned  out  that  he  was 
complaining  of  the  emptiness  of  his  stomach, 
a  hungering  for  his  evening  meal.    I  was 

0  have  the  interesting  picture  I  had  con- 
of  this  monkish  Methuselah  marred  and 
by  so  matter-of-fact  an  incident ;  but  I  de- 
nim as  I  found  him,  not  as  I  would  have 
him  to  be. 

•  since  I  had  left  Cairo,  I  had  been  troubled 
dsgivings  touching  my  ability  to  undertake 
irney  by  Petra.  I  had  hoped  to  recruit 
my  few  days'  residence  at  the  convent,  but 
tbliged  to  acknowledge  to  myself  that  I  was, 
the  least,  no  better.  The  route  through 
i  was  difficult  and  dangerous,  requiring  all 
rgy  of  mind  and  body  that  perfect  health 
ive ;  and  a  wrong  movement  from  the  point 

1  now  was,  might  place  me  in  a  position  in 
she  loudest  cry  of  distress  could  never  be 
It  is  not  necessary  to  inflict  upon  the  reader 
hesitations  ;  it  is  enough  to  say,  that  with 
the  strongest  efforts  of  resolution  I  was  ever 
lpon  to  make,  I  abandoned  my  cherished 

of  visiting  Petra  and  the  land  of  Idumea  ; 
ih  a  heavy  heart  wrote  to  Mr.  Gliddon  that 
b  broken  reed,  and  was  bound  on  the  safe 
rect  road  to  Gaza.  My  kind  friend  the 
r  would  not  hear  of  my  leaving  the  convent; 
resisted  his  importunities,  and  laughingly 
in  I  did  not  like  that  unchristian  way  of 
cutting  up  and  piling  away  a  man's  bones 
:ks  of  firewood  to  dry.  Finding  me  resolved, 
l  me  to  his  room,  and  gave  me  from  his  little 
4  treasures  some  shells  and  petrifactions 
I  threw  away  when  out  of  his  sight), 
ings  of  Mount  Sinai,  and  incidents  of  which 
wen  the  scene,  the  rudest  and  most  uncouth 
turns  that  ever  were  imagined,  and  a  small 
manna,  the  same,  as  he  religiously  believed, 
fed  the  Israelites  during  their  sojourn  in 
deraess.  He  gave  me,  too,  a  long  letter, 
t  in  modern  Greek,  and  directed  to  the 
or  of  Gaza,  certifying  that  I  was  a  pilgrim 
merica ;  that  I  had  performed  all  the  duties 
pilgrimage,  and  was  now  travelling  to  the 


holy  city  of  Jerusalem.  The  letter  contained,  also, 
a  warm  and  earnest  recommendation  to  all  the 
Greek  convents  in  the  Holy  Land,  to  receive  and 
comfort,  feed  and  clothe,  and  help  and  succour  me 
in  case  of  need.  Last  of  all,  he  put  on  my  finger 
a  ring  of  the  simplest  form  and  substance,  and 
worthy  to  accompany  the  palmer's  staff  of  an  older 
age.  Every  pilgrim  to  Mount  Sinai  receives  one 
of  these  rings  ;  and,  like  the  green  turban  of  the 
Mussulman,  which  distinguishes  the  devout  hadji 
who  has  been  to  Mecca,  among  the  Christians  of 
the  East  it  is  the  honoured  token  of  a  complete 
and  perfect  pilgrimage. 

At  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  whole  con- 
vent was  in  commotion,  preparing  for  my  departure. 
My  old  Bedouin  guide  had  been  out  among  his 
tribe,  and  arrived  the  night  before  with  three 
times  as  many  men  and  camels  as  I  wanted,  ready 
to  conduct  me  to  Akaba  or  Gaza.  I  took  my  leave 
of  the  holy  brotherhood,  who  now  sped  me  on  my 
way  as  kindly  and  warmly  as  they  had  welcomed 
me  on  my  arrival ;  and  after  a  long  and  most 
affectionate  parting  with  the  good  old  superior, 
who  told  me  that  in  all  probability  he  should  never 
see  me  again,  but  should  always  remember  me, 
and  begged  me  not  to  forget  him — assuring  me  that 
there  in  the  desert  I  always  had  a  home,  and  telling 
me  that  if,  when  I  returned  to  ray  own  country, 
misfortune  should  press  upon  me,  and  I  should 
find  my  kindred  gone,  and  friends  standing  aloof, 
I  must  shake  the  dust  from  off  my  feet,  and  come 
back  and  live  with  him  in  the  wilderness  —  I 
fastened  the  rope  around  me,  and  was  let  down  for 
the  last  time  to  the  foot  of  the  convent-wall.  A 
group  of  Bedouins,  beggars,  and  dependants  upon 
the  charity  of  the  convent  gathered  around,  and 
invoked  blessings  upon  me  as  I  started.  Twice 
since  my  arrival  there  had  been  rain.  In  that  dry 
and  thirsty  desert  every  drop  of  water  ialls  upon 
the  earth  like  a  precious  ointment,  and  "  welcome," 
says  the  Arab,  "is  the  stranger  who  brings  us 
rain." 

I  turned  my  back  upon  the  rising  sun,  and  felt 
by  comparison  on  my  homeward  way  ;  but  a 
long  journey  was  still  before  me  ;  I  had  still  to 
cross  "  the  great  and  terrible  desert "  of  the  Bible, 
which  spread  before  the  wandering  Israelites  its 
dreary  and  eternal  sands,  from  the  base  of  Sinai 
to  the  Promised  Land. 

— ♦ — 

CHAPTER  XVIII.  ' 

Tho  Caravan. — A  sudden  Change  of  Purpose.— Perils  of 
a  Storm. — Comfortless  Repentance. — Solitude. — A  Woman 
and  a  Chase, — A  Patriarchal  Feast— Condition  of  tho  Arab 
Women.  —  Hospitality.  —  No  refusing  a  good  Offer. —  A 
Dilemma. 

My  caravan  consisted  of  five  camels,  four  Arabs, 
Paul,  and  myself.  We  moved  silently  down  the 
valley,  and  I  tried  hard  to  fasten  my  thoughts 
upon  Gaza,  the  strong  city  of  the  Philistines,  the 
city  of  Delilah  and  Samson,  and  to  amuse  my  dis- 
contented spirit  with  imagining  the  gates  which 
he  carried  away,  and  the  temple  which  he  pulled 
down ;  but  it  would  not  do  ;  Petra,  the  rock  of 
Edom,  the  excavated  city,  was  uppermost  in  my 
mind.  We  had  been  marching  in  perfect  silence 
about  four  hours,  and  I  was  sitting  carelessly  on 
my  dromedary,  thinking  of  everything  but  what  I 
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saw,  when  Toualeh  point' -d  to  u  narrow  owning 
in  the  motiiitaiii,  as  the*  road  to  Akaha.  1  raised 
mv  head  uncoiivioiislv,  ami  it  struck  me,  all  of  a 
midden,  that  I  was  perl'eetiy  recovered,  ami  lit  lor 
any  journey.  It  wjh  a  day  such  as  can  u;:Iy  he 
seen  in  the  mountainous  deceit  of  Arabia, |n*t»si»nt- 
ing  a  clearness  and  purity  in  the  atmosphere,  and 
a  gentle  frcshiicsH  in  tin*  air,  which  mi^ht  a'niost 
bring  to  life  u  dving  man.  1  stretched  my.sell'and 
brandished  niv  Nubian  club  ;  mv  arm  seemed 
nerved  with  uncommon  vigour,  I  rose  in  my 
saddle  strong  as  the  slayer  id'  the  1'hilisiincs,  ;  ml 
turning  the  head  of  my  dromedary  towards  the 
opening  in  the  mountains,  called  out  hrietiy  and 
decidedly,  to  *•  Akaha  and  iVim."  l'aul  was 
atttonished  ;  ho  took  the  pipe  from  his  month,  and 
for  a  moment  paused  ;  (hen  knocking  out  the 
allies,  he  slipped  from  his  dromedary  and  r.m  up 
to  the  side  of  mine,  looking  up  in  my  face  with  an 
expression  of  countenance  that  seemed  to  intimate 
strong  suspicions  of  my  sanity.  After  gazing  at 
mo  oh  fltodlastly  as  he  could  without  lieing  imper- 
tinent, ho  went  away,  still  apparently  in  doubt,  21ml 
I  soon  saw  him  following  with  Toualeh,  in  earnest 
conversation.  Toualeh  was  even  more  astonished 
than  Paul.  The  Arabs  are  not  used  to  anv  of  these 
mercurial  clump**  of  humour  ;  and,  according  to 
their  notion,  if  a  man  sets  out  for  Gaza  he  must 
go  to  Gaza  ;  they  cannot  conceive  how  one  in  his 
right  reason  can  change  his  mind  ;  and  Toualeh 
would  have  been  vcrv  easilv  iicm-adcd  that  an 
evil  spirit  was  hurrying  me  on,  particularly  as, 
like  l'aul,  from  the  l>cginning  ho  had  opposed  my 
going  by  I'ctra  and  ldumca.  Finding  me  resolute, 
however,  he  soon  liegan  to  run,  and  brought  liack  j 
the  camels,  whieh  wen*  s-iinc  distance  in  advance,  I 
and  for  several  hours  we  inovrd  on  in  pcrfi-ct  I 
pilcuce  through  thi-  wiM  and  rug-jed  defiN*.  The 
mountains  on  each  side  were  hejli,  broken,  Mid 
rugged,  anil  ever  presenting  the  same  appearance 
of  extreme  old  age. 

The  road  was  roiighiT  than  aiiv  I  had  vet  tra- 
veiled,  if  road  it  might  he  called  ;  V  was  the  oily 
opening  among  the  mountain*  by  which  we  could 
jmiss  at  all,  made  by  the  hand  of  Nature,  and  so 
encumbered  with  fallen  rocks,  that  it  was  1  \o-ed- 
inglv  difficult  for  our  camels  to  udvauei'.  I  did 
not  intend  to  push  far  that  day  ;  ami  a  iittle  heft-re 
dark  1  proposed  1  ■ »  encamp  in  a  narrow  pa*** 
between  the  mountain -,  v. In  11  ■  ilnT'-  wa-  hrip'Iy 
room  to  j'iteli  our  tent**  ;  but  appi-aram*-  «.  tlin  at- 
oned rain,  ami  Toualeh,  pointing  to  th<a  ao.-umuia- 
tion  «.f  stones  and  rocks  which  had  fallen  fr«>m  the 
mountain  and  Iwen  washed  through  the  pas**,  told 
me  it  would  be  a  dangerous  pine"  to  spend  the 
night  in.  Then*  was  no  earth  to  drink  the  falling 
rain,  and,  pouring  down  the  hard  and  naked  moun- 
taiu  side.-,  it  formed  a  torrent  in  tic  pa>s,  which 
hurried  and  dashed  along,  gathering  force  at  every 
moment,  and  carrviug  with  it  bodies  of  Kind  and 
stones  that  would  have  crushed  to  atoms  anv 
obstruction  thev  might  in«-et  in  their  resistless 
progress.  I  felt  at  once  the  force  of  the  sugges- 
tion ;  and  as  I  had  no  idea  of  U'iug  disturbed  in 
.the  night  by  such  a  knock  j»t  the  door  of  my  tent 
as  01.0  of  these  gigantic  mi-miles  would  have  made, 
we  kept  on  our  diilicnlt  way.  At  dark  we  were 
still  in  tin*  ra\iue.  Toualeh  was  right  in  his  ap- 
prehensions;  for  Home  time  before  we  reached  the 
end  of  the  pass,  the  rain  was  falling  in  torrents,  the 


rocks  and  stones  were  washing  under  our  feet,  and 
we  heard  ihe  loud  mar  of  thunder,  and  haw  the  I 
forked  lightning  play  among  the  mountain-top.  I 
It  was  two  hours  after  dark  In-fore  we  reached  ■  | 
place  win* re  it  wax  prudent  to  encamp.  We  pitched 
our  tent  in  the  0]>en  valley ;  the  thunder  «u  1 
rumbling,  and  ever  and  anon  bunting  with  a  terrific  ' 
crash  among  the  riven  mountains,  and  the  red  1 
light: ting  was  Hashing  around  the  hoary  bend  of 
Sinai.  It  was  a  -ecuc  for  a  poet  or  painter  ;  bit,  . 
under  the  circumstance--,  I  would  have  riven  all 
its  sublimity  for  a  pair  of  dry  pantaloons.  Thunder 
ami  lightning  among  mountains  are  exceedingly 
sublime,  and  excellent  things  to  talk  about  in  a 
hall-room,  or  by  the  fireside  ;  but,  my  ward  fork, 
a  man  travelling  in  the  desert  has  other  things  t» 
think  of.  K  very  thing  is  wet  and  sloppy  ;  the  wind 
catches  under  his  tent  before  he  can  get  it  pinned 
down  ;  an. I  when  it  is  fastened,  and  ho  find*  hi* 
tight  canvass  turning  the  water  like  a  cemented 
roof,  and  begins  to  rub  his  hands  aud  feel  hinwlf 
comfortable,  he  finds  but  the  beginning  of  trouble 
in  a  wet  mat  and  coverlet. 

]  wa:<  bu:  poorly  pre] •nitsl  for  n  change  like thw, 
for  i  had  l>ccn  m>  lung  used  to  a  clear,  unclouded 
skv,  that  I  almost  considered  invself  beyond  the 
roach    of  the   changing  elements.      It   was  the   ■' 
beauty  of  the  weather,  more  than  anything  else,   , 
that  had  tempted  me  to  turn  on"  from  the  road  to  ; 
Gaza  ;  and,  hardly  equal  to  this  change  of  scenr,  I 
my  heart  almost  Hank  within  me.     I  reproached  ' 
myself  a  *  if  for  a  wilful  and  unjustifiable  disregard 
of  prudence,  and  no  writer  on  moral  duties  could 
have  written  a  better  lecture  than  I  inflicted  upon 
myself  that  e\ei!ing.  In  wit  clothes  I  waa  literally  ■ 
fitting  on  the  stool  of  repentance.     Drooping  and  , 
d'<*!i.>ar:>Mied,    I    told    Paul  that    1    was    already 
punish  d  for  my  tem<  rity,  and  the  next  morning  ■ 
1  would  go  hack  and  resume  the  road  to  Gaza.  For  ' 
the  night,  however,  there  was  but  one  thing  to  be  j 
done,  and  that  was  to  sloop  if  I  could,  and  deep  1 
•lid.     A  r.inn  who  rides  all  day  ii|x>n  a  dromedary 
must  ideep,  come  what  may,  and   even   thunder 
am-  U'j  the  mountains  of  Sinai  cannot  wake  hinu 
l>a}ii.ht  brought  back  my  courage;  the  storm  j 
wa.*  over  :  the  vim  was  shining  brightly  as  ever  1  ' 
saw  it  evi -n  in  th  *  Kant  ;  ami  again  there  wasthe  j 
same  clear  mid  refreshing  atmosphere  that  had  . 
hi  guiled  me  from  my  prudent  resolution.    1,  too,  ' 
was  eh:in;:..'d  again  ;  and  in  aiuwcr  to  the  suggestion 
of  l'aul,  :hat  we  should  retrace  our  step*,  1  pointed 
towards  Akaba,  and  gave  the  brief  and  emphatic 
•  •rder,  *■'  Forward  ! " 

We  continued  for  several  hours  along  the  valley, 
which  was  clmelv  l»oundod  on  either  side  hvmuiin- 

■  » 

(aius,  u  >t  high,  but  hare,  cricked,  and  crumblmg 
inr:i  fniguionts.  The  tops  had  apparently  once 
been  lofty  and  pointed,  but  time,  and  the  action  of  | 
the  elements,  had  changed  their  character.  The 
•MunmiiN  had  crumbled  and  fallen,  so  aft  to  expose 
on  i  very  side  a  rounded  surface,  and  the  idea  eon- 
s-tar.tiv  present  to  mv  mind  was,  that  the  whole 
iiinge  had  Iii-wi  shaki^i  by  nn  Almighty  hand— 
"haki'ii  m>  ::H  to  bn-ul:  the  rugged  surface  of  the 
mountains,  lmt  not  with  sufficient  fore*1  to  dash 
them  into  pieces  ;  1  could  not  help  thinking  that 
with  another  shock,  ihe  whole  mas*  would  mil  in 
ruins.  1  hail  oft -.hi  remarked  the  ailencc  and  still- 
tics*  of  the  desert ;  but  never  had  I  been  ao  forciMy  ; 
impress!  with  this  peculiarity  as  since  I  left  the  I 
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went.  TJie  idea  was  constantly  present  to  my 
iad,  «  How  sail,  how  almost  fearfully  still ! "  The 
auntains  were  bare  of  verduro  ;  there  were  no 
irubt  or  bushes,  and  no  rustling  of  the  wind,  and 
is  quiet  was  like  that  of  the  ocean  in  a  porfect 
ihn,  when  there  is  not  a  breath  of  air  to  curl  a 
are,  or  shake  the  smallest  fold  in  the  lasy  sail  that 
togs  useless  from  the  yard.  Occasionally  we  dis- 
used a  hare  or  a  partridge,  but  we.  had  not  met 
.  human  being  since  we  left  the  convent.  Once 
is  saw  the  track  of  a  solitary  dromedary,  the 
iritis  of  his  feet  deeply  bedded  in  the  sand,  as  if 
aged  by  one  hurrying  with  hot  haste — perhaps 
me  Bedouin  robber  flying  to  his  tent  amoug  the 
ttwntsins,  with  the  plunder  of  some  desert  victim  ; 
we  followed  it  more  than  an  hour,  and  when  we 
lost  sight  of  it  on  the  rocky  road,  I  felt  as  if  we 
were  more  lonely  than  before. 

I  was  thinking  what  an  incident  it  would  be,  in 
the  life  of  one  used  to  the  hurrying  bustle  of  steam- 
boats *nd  railroads,  to  travel  for  days  through  this 
eUettof  countries  without  meeting  a  living  being  ; 
■ad, as  far  as  I  could  understand,  it  might  well  be 
to ;  then  was  no  trade  even  for  small  caravans, 
ud  years  passed  by  without  any  person,  even  an 
Aiab,  travelling  this  road.  Toualeb  had  been 
over  it  but  once,  and  that  was  ten  years  before, 
when  he  accompanied  M.  Laborde  on  his  way  to 
Petri.  I  know  that  there  were  Bedouin  tents  among 
Ike  mountains,  but,  unless  by  accident,  wo  might 
put  through  without  seeing  any  of  them  ;  and  I 
n»  speculating  on  the  chances  of  our  not  meeting 
ft  single  creature,  when  Paul  cried  out  that  he  saw 
ft  woman  ;  and,  soon  after  repeating  the  exclama- 
tion, dismounted  and  gave  cliase.  Toualeb  ran 
ifttx  him,  and  in  another  moment  or  two  I  caught 
igtimpte  and  followed. 

1  have  before  mentioned  that  among  theso  bar- 
m  and  desolate  mountains,  there  was  frequently 
i  small  space  of  ground,  near  some  fountain  or 
leposite  of  water,  known  only  to  the  Arabs,  capable 
f  producing  a  scanty  crop  of  grass  to  pasture  a 
nr  camels  and  a  small  flock  of  sheep  or  goats. 
%ue  the  Bedouin  pitches  his  tent,  and  remains 
31  the  scanty  product  is  consumed  ;  and  thon 
soks  up  his  household  goods,  and  seeks  another 
■atare-ground.  The  Bedouins  aro  essentially  a 
Mtoral  people  ;  their  only  riches  are  their  flocks 
ad  herds,  their  home  is  in  the  wide  desert,  and 
Mar  have  no  local  attachments ;  to-day  they  pitch 
lav  tent  among  the  mountains,  to-morrow  in  the 
kin  (  and  wherever  they  plant  themselves  for  the 
me,  til  that  they  have  on  earth,  wife,  children, 
ad  friends,  are  immediately  around  them.  In 
iet,  the  life  of  the  Bedouin,  his  appearance  and 
ibite,  arc  precisely  the  same  as  those  of  the 
Itriarchs  of  old.  Abraham  himself,  the  first  of 
m  patriarchs,  was  a  Bedouin,  and  four  thousand 
nuns  have  not  made  the  slightest  alteration  in  tlio 
stricter  or  habits  of  this  extraordinary  people. 
<ss>d  of  the  patriarchs  in  the  Bible,  »ud  it  is  the 
ast  description  you  can  havo  of  pastoral  life  in 
is>  East  at  the  present  day. 
The  woman  whom  we  liad  pursued  belonged  to 
at  lent  of  a  Bedouin  not  far  from  our  road,  but 
mnpletely  hidden  from  our  view ;  and  when  ovcr- 
iken  by  Toualeb,  she  recognised  in  him  a  friend 
f  her  tribe,  and  in  the  same  spirit,  and  almost  in 
1st  tame  words  which  would  have  been  used  by 
itr  ancestors  four  thousand  years  ago,  she  asked 


us  to  her  tent,  and  promised  us  a  lamb  or  a  kid  for 
supper.  Her  husband  was  stretched  on  the  ground 
in  front  of  his  tent,  and  welcomed  us  with  an  air 
and  manner  that  belonged  to  the  desert,  but  whion 
a  king  on  his  throne  could  not  have  excelled.  He 
was  tho  embodied  personification  of  all  my  con- 
ceptions of  a  patriarch.  A  large  loose  frock,  a 
striped  handkerchief  on  his  head,  bare  legs,  sandals 
on  his  feet,  and  a  long  white  beard,  formed  the 
outward  mau.  Almost  immediately  after  we  were 
seated,  he  took  his  shepherd's  crook,  and,  assisted 
by  his  sou,  selected  a  lamb  from  .the  flock  for  the 
evening  meal— And  now  I  would  fain  prolong  tho 
illusion  of  this  pastoral  scene  :  to  stop  at  the  door 
of  an  Arab's  tent,  and  partake  with  him  of  a  lamb 
or  kid  prepared  by  his  hospitable  liands,  all  sitting 
together  on  tho  ground,  and  provided  with  no  other 
implements  than  those  which  nature  gave  us,  is 
a  picture  of  primitive  and  captivating  simplicity  ; 
but  tho  details  were  such  as  to  destroy  for  over  all 
its  poetry,  and  take  away  all  relish  for  patriarchal 
feasts.  Whilo  wo  were  taking  coffee  the  lamb  lay 
bleating  in  our  cars,  as  if  conscious  of  its  coming 
fate,  and  this  was  not  particularly  gratifying.  Tho 
coffee  drunk  and  the  pipe  smoked,  our  host  arose 
and  laid  liis  hand  upon  the  victim  ;  the  long  sword 
which  ho  wore  over  his  shoulder  was  quickly 
drawn  ;  one  man  held  the  head  and  another  tho 
hind  legs ;  and  with  a  rapidity  almost  inconceivable, 
it  was  killed  and  dressed,  and  its  smoking  entrails, 
yet  curling  with  life,  were  broiling  on  tho  fire. 

I  was  tho  guest  of  tho  evening,  and  had  no 
reason  to  complain  of  tho  civility  of  my  enter- 
tainer ;  for  with  the  air  of  a  well-bred  host,  and 
an  epicure  to  boot,  he  drew  from  tho  burning  coals 
one  of  tho  daintiest  pieces,  about  a  yard  and  a  half 
in  length,  and  rolling  one  end  between  the  palms 
of  his  hands  to  a  tapering  point,  broke  off  about  a 
foot  and  handed  it  to  me.  Now  I  was  by  no  means 
dainty.  I  could  live  upon  the  coarsest  fare,  and 
all  the  little  luxuries  of  tables,  knives,  and  forks, 
were  of  very  little  moment  in  my  estimation.  I 
was  prepared  to  go  full  length  in  this  patriarchal 
feast.  But  mv  indifference  was  not  proof  against 
the  convivial  elegances  of  my  Bedouin  companions ; 
and  as  I  saw  yard  after  yard  disappear,  like  long 
strings  of  macaroni,  down  their  capacious  throats, 
I  was  cured  of  all  poetical  associations'  and  my 
appetite  together. 

in  the  tent  of  the  Arabian  patriarch,  woman, 
the  pride,  the  ornament,  and  the  charm  of  domestic 
life,  is  the  mere  household  drudge.  In  vain  may 
one  listen  for  her  light  footstep,  or  look  to  find  her 
by  the  side  of  her  natural  lord,  giving  a  richer 
charm  to  the  hospitality  he  is  extending  to  a 
stranger.  It  would  repay  ono  for  much  of  the  toil 
and  monotony  of  a  journey  in  the  desert,  if,  when 
by  chance  ho  found  himself  at  a  Bedouin  tent,  he 
could  bo  greeted  by  her  sunny  smile.  Dark  and 
swarthy  as  she  is,  and  poor  and  ignorant,  it  would 
pay  the  traveller  for  many  a  weary  hour,  to  receivo 
his  welcome  from  tho  lips  of  an  Arabian  girl. 
But  this  the  customs  of  the  tribes  forbid.  When 
the  stranger  approaches,  the  woman  retires  ;  and 
so  completely  is  she  accustomed  to  this  seclusion, 
that,  however  closely  he  may  watch,  he  can  never 
catch  her  even  peeping  at  him  from  behind  a 
screen,  or  partition  of  the  tent :  curiosity,  which 
in  civilised  life  is  so  universally  imputed  to  tho 
daughters  of  Eve,  seems  entirely  unknown  to  the 
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sex  in  this  wild  region.  Nor  in  this  the  worst  of 
her  lot.  Even  when  alone,  the  wife  of  the  licdouin 
is  not  regarded  as  his  equal  ;  the  holy  companion- 
ship of  wedded  life  lias  bvtwtwn  them  no  existence. 
Even  when  no  guest  is  present,  she  never  eats 
with  him.  I  have  seen  the  father  and  sons  sit 
down  together,  and  when  they  had  withdrawn  from 
the  tent,  the  mother  and  (laughters  came  in  to  what 
wan  left.  Away,  then,  with  all  dreams  of  superior 
happiness  in  this  more  primitive  condition  of 
society!  Captivating  as  is  the  wild  idea  of  roving 
abroad  at  will,  unfettered  by  the  restraint*  of  law, 
or  of  conventional  observances,  the  meanest  tenant 
of  a  log  hut  in  our  western  prairies  has  sources  of 
happiness  which  the  wandering  Arab  can  never 
know.  A  spirit  of  perfect  weariness  and  dissatis- 
faction with  the  world  might  drive  a  man  to  the 
desert,  and  after  having  fallen  into  the  indolent  and 
men*  animal  habits  of  savage  life,  he  might  find  it 
difficult  to  return  to  the  wholesome  restraints  and 
duties  of  society  :  but  I  am  satisfied  that  it  is 
sheer  affectation  or  ignorance,  in  which  a  mcml>cr 
of  the  civilised  family  sighs,  or  pretends  to  sigh, 
for  the  imagined  delights  of  an  untried  freedom. 
For  my  own  |>art,  I  had  long  been  satisfied  of  this 
truth,  and  did  not  need  the  cumulative  evidence  of 
mv  visit  to  the  Bedouin's  tent.  He  would  have 
lu*d  me  hlcop  under  its  shelter ;  but  I  knew  that 
in  all  the  licdouin  tents  there  wore  multitudes  of 
enemies  to  rest — creatures  that  murder  sleep — and 
I  preferred  the  solitude  of  my  own. 

One  word  as  to  the  hospitality  of  the  Aral**. 
I  had  read  beautiful  descriptions  of  its  manifesta- 
tion, and  in  some  way  or  other  had  gathered  up 
the  notion  that  the?  liedouin  would  l>o  offended  by 
an  offer  to  reward  his  hospitality  with  a  price  ;  but, 
feeling  natumllv  anxious  not  to  make  a  blunder  on 
either  side  of  a  question  so  delicate,  I  applied  to 
my  guide,  Toualch,  for  information  on  the  subject. 
His  answer  was  brief  and  explicit.  He  said  there 
was  no  obligation  to  give  or  pay,  it  lteing  the 
custom  of  the  liedouin  (among  friendly  tribes)  to 
ask  the  wayfaring  man  into  his  tent,  give  him  food 
and  shelter,  and  send  him  on  his  way  in  the  morn- 
ing ;  that  I  could  give  or  not,  as  I  pleased  ;  but 
that  if  I  did  not,  the  hospitable  host  would  wish 
his  lamb  alive  again  :  and  from  the  exceeding 
satisfaction  with  which  that  estimable  jmtsou 
received  my  parting  gift,  1  am  very  sure  that  in 
this  instance,  at  least,  I  did  better  in  taking 
Toualeb's  knowledge  of  his  people  for  my  guide, 
than  I  should  have  done  by  acting  upon  what  I 
had  read  in  books.  It  may  be  that  if  I  had  gone 
among  them  poor  and  friendless,  I  should  have 
been  received  in  the  same  manner,  and  nothing 
would  have  been  expected  or  received  from  me  ; 
but  I  am  inclined  to  think,  from  what  I  saw  after- 
ward, that  in  such  case  the  lamb  would  have  been 
spared  for  a  longer  term  of  existence,  and  the 
hospitality  confin  1  to  a  dip  into  the  dish  and  a 
mat  at  the  door  of  the  tent. 

Early  in  the  morning  we  left  the  tent  of  our 
Bedouin  landlord.  We  were  still  among  moun- 
tains ;  at  even*  moment  a  new  view  presented 
itself,  wild,  fanciful,  and  picturesque  ;  and  in  the 
distance  was  still  visible  the  long  range  of  dark 
mountains  bordering  the  Red  Sea.  Our  course  was 
now  dinrctly  for  this  sea,  but  the  mountain  range 
appeared  so  continuous  and  unbroken,  that  thorn 
seemed  no  way  of  getting  to  it  save  by  crossing 


their  rugged  summits.  There  was  a  way,  however 
an  owning  which  we  could  not  distinguish  from  so 
great  a  distauce,  and  for  some  time  Tooaleb  «u 
at  a  loss.  He  was  so  purblind  that  he  could  scarcely 
distinguish  me  from  one  of  his  dark  companions, 
yet  he  could  read  the  firmament  like  a  book,  and 
,  mark  the  proportion  of  the  almost  shapeless  moan- 
1  tains  ;  but  he  was  uncertain  how  to  hit  precisely 
tile  o]>cning  .by  which  we  must  pass  through. 
Then'  was  no  danger  of  our  losing  ourselves,  Mid 
the  only  hazard  was  that  of  wasting  a  day  in  the 
I  search  ;  but,  fortunately,  at  the  ctrnimencement  of 
our  perplexity  we  came  upon  a  Bedouin  whose  tent 
i  was  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  ;  and,  under  his 
:  instructions,  we  pushed  on  with  confidence  and 
ultimate  success. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

E rcning  Amusements.  —  A  Trial  of  the  fading). —A 
DinapiMiJntmcnt.— A  Sun  ton  of  the  Desert.  —  An  Ank 
Fiaheruuin. — Turkish  Costume. — A  potent  Official. — A 
comfortletwBick-rnoin. — A  vi*it  from  tho  Sheik. — Intense*' 
Fricmlship.  —  Akaha.—  The  El  Aluuy*.  —  QucetkuaUa 
Piety. 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  when  our  Httk 
caravan  entered  the  narrow  opening,  presenting 
itself  like  a  natural  door  between  precipitous  rods 
several  hundred  feet  in  height.  Passing  this, 
and  continuing  onward  to  a  vast  amphitheatre,  or 
hollow  square  of  lofty  rocks,  tlirough  a  larger 
opening  on  our  left,  we  again  saw  the  dark  waten 
of  the  Red  Sea.  About  midway  across,  I  db> 
mounted  from  my  dromedary  to  survey  the  scene 
around  ine  ;  and  among  the  many  of  high  interest 

!  presented  to  the  traveller  in  the  wilderness  of  Sinai, 
I  rcmcmlicr  none  more  striking  and  impressive. 
It  was  neither  so  dreary  and  desolate,  nor  so  wild 

1  and  terrible,  as  others  I  had  seen,  but  different 
from  all.  The  door  by  which  we  entered  was 
undistinguishablc,  the  rocks  in  the  back-ground 

|  completely  closing  it  to  the  sight  ;  on  all  side* 
except  towards  the  sea,  and  forming  almost  a  per- 
fect square,  were  the  naked  faces  of  the  rock, 
lofty,  smooth,  and  regular,  like  the  excavated  sides 
of  an  ancient  quarry,  and  quiet  to  that  extraor- 
dinary aud  indescribable  degree  of  which  I  have 

!  already  spoken.     Descending  towards  the  opening 
that  led  to  the  sea,  directly  under  us  was  an  exten- 
sive sandy  plain,  reaching  to  its  very  margin ;  and 
nearly  opposite,  rising  abruptly  from  the  dear 
waters,  a  long  unbroken  range  of  stern  and  rugged  j 
mountains,  their  dark  irregular  outline  finely  con* 
trusted  with  the  level  surface  at  their  feet,  whik 
the  sea  itself  extended  on  the  right  and  left  as  ntf  ' 
as  the  eye  could  reach  in  that  clear  atmosphere ; 
but  the  first  stage  of  my  journey,  the  head  of  the  > 
gulf,  and  the  little  fortress  of  Akaha,  were  stSl 
invisible. 

We  rode  about  an  hour  along  the  shore,  passing  j 
at  a  distance  the  tents  of  some  Bedouins ;  and,  ( 
about  an  hour  before  dark,  encamped  in  a  grove  , 
of  wild  palm-trees,  so  near  the  sea  that  the  wave* 
almost  reached  the  door  of  my  tent.  When  the 
moon  rose  I  walked  for  an  hour  along  the  shore, 
and,  musing  ti]>on  the  new  scenes  which  everyday 
was  presenting  me,  picked  up  some  shells  and  bits 
of  coral  as  memorials  of  the  place.  I  am  no  star-  ! 
gazer,  but  1  had  learned  to  look  up  at  the  stars ; 
aud  though  I  knew  most  of  them  merely  by  sight,  1 
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attraction  towards  them  as  faces  I  had  seen 
6 ;  while  the  Great  Bear  with  his  pointers, 
> North  Star,  seemed  my  particular  friends. 
ing  to  my  tent,  I  found  my  Bedouins,  with 
a-angers  from  the  tents  which  we  had  passed, 
round  a  fire  of  the  branches  of  palm-trees, 
g,  and  telling  stories  as  extravagant  as  any 
Arabian  Nights'  Entertainments.  I  sat 
rith  them  a  few  moments,  then  entered  my 
d  lay  down  on  my  mat  on  the  very  shore  of 
t,  and  was  lulled  to  sleep  by  the  gentle 
ir  of  its  waters. 

le  morning  Paul  told  me  that  there  was  a 
>  Arab  outside,  who  wanted  to  see  me. 
we  first  came  down  from  the  mountain  on 
needing  day,  a  Bedouin  had  come  out  and 
;ed  me  to  turn  aside  and  visit  a  sick  man  in 
L  In  their  perfect  ignorance  of  the  healing 
e  Arabs  believe  every  stranger  to  be  a 
;  and  so  great  is  their  confidence  in  the 
jf  medicine,  and  so  great  their  indifference 
hands  from  which  they  receive  it,  that  the 
the  traveller  is  constantly  beset  with  appli- 
from  the  sick  or  their  friends.  I  had  been 
1  besought  and  entreated  to  cure  blindness, 
is,  and  other  maladies  beyond  even  the 
if  medical  skill,  that  I  now  paid  little  atten- 
i  such  applications  ;  and  when  this  last 
;  was  made,  after  inquiring  into  the  symp- 
the  case,  I  told  the  messenger  that  I  could 
sick  man  no  good,  and  passed  on.  This 
g  Paul  told  me  that  the  patient  himself  had 
ver  during  the  night,  and  was  then  at  the 
egging  me  to  cure  him.  Paul  had  told  him 
itter  inability,  but  he  would  not  be  satisfied ; 
len  I  went  out  of  my  tent  he  was  sitting 
'  before  the  door,  a  thin,  ghastly  figure  ;  and 
I  his  mouth  and  attempting  an  inarticulate 
there  fcH  out  a  tongue  so  festered  to  the 
Toat,  that  the  sight  of  it  made  mo  sick.  I 
n  that  it  was  utterly  out  of  my  power  to  help 
hat  I  knew  no  more  of  the  healing  art  than 
himself ;  and  that  the  only  advice  I  could 
n  was  to  endeavour  to  get  to  Cairo  and  put 
'  under  the  hands  of  a  physician.  I  shall 
forget  the  poor  fellow's  look,  and  almost 
myself  for  not  giving  him  some  simple  prc- 
n,  which  might  have  cheated  him,  as  least 
iw  days,  with  the  hope  that  he  might  escape 
nb  to  which  he  was  hurrying.  His  hands 
jless  by  his  side,  as  if  he  had  heard  a  sen- 
f  death  ;  he  gave  me  a  look  which  seemed 
hat  it  was  all  my  fault,  and  fell  senseless  on 
and.  His  two  companions  lifted  him  up  ; 
irful  dromedary  kneeled  to  receive  him  ; 
i  he  turned  away,  he  cast  a  reproachful 
towards  me,  which  made  me  almost  imagine 
guilty  of  his  death.  I  have  no  doubt  that, 
fore  this,  the  poor  Arab  is  dead,  and  that 
dying  moments,  when  struggling  with  the 
T  terrors,  he  has  seen,  in  his  distracted 
,  the  figure  of  the  hard-hearted  stranger, 
\  he  thought,  might  have  saved  him,  but 
not. 

ions  to  escape  an  object  so  painful  to  my 
i,  I  walked  on,  and  was  soon  busily  engaged 
ing  up  shells  and  coral  ;  of  the  former  I 
taw  so  many  as  at  this  place.  Some  were 
larlv  beautiful,  but  exceedingly  delicate, 
ficult  to  be  carried.    Tho  first  day  I  could 


have  loaded  a  camel  with  them.  The  coral,  too, 
such  as  it  was,  lay  scattered  about  in  lavish  pro- 
fusion. I  remember,  the  first  piece  Paul  found, 
he  rubbed  his  hands  like  the  toiling  and  untiring 
alchymist,  when  he  thinks  he  has  discovered  the 

Ehilosopher's  stone  ;  but  when  he  came  to  a  second 
e  threw  away  the  first,  in  the  same  spirit  in  which 
the  Irishman,  on  his  arrival  in  our  country,  the 
El  Dorado  of  his  dreams,  threw  down  a  sixpence 
which  he  had  picked  up  in  the  street,  assuring  him- 
self that  there  was  more  where  that  came  from. 
Some  of  this  coral  was  exceedingly  beautiful ;  we 
did  not  know  .its  value,  but  I  did  not  think  very 
highly  of  it,  merely  from  the  circumstance  of  its 
lying  there  in  such  abundance.  It  was  not  the 
rock  or  branch  coral,  but  a  light  porous  substance, 
resembling  very  much  the  honeycomb.  Paul 
gathered  a  large  quantity  of  it,  and  contrived  to 
carry  it  to  Jerusalem,  though  it  got  very  much 
broken  on  the  way.  He  had  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing,  however,  that  ho  had  not  sustained  any 
great  loss  ;  for,  on  our  first  visit  to  the  church  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre,  we  found  in  the  porch  a 
green-turbaned  Mussulman,  who,  returning  from 
his  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  had  thought  to  indemnify 
himself  for  the  expense  and  fatigue  of  his  long  and 
dreary  journey,  with  this  treasure  of  the  sea.  Paul 
took  up  a  large  piece  and  asked  him  the  price, 
when  the  Mussulman,  with  an  air  as  dejected  in 
telling  as  was  that  of  Paul  in  hearing  it,  told  him 
two  paras,  a  para  being  about  one  eighth  of  a  cent ; 
and  tho  next  day  I  saw,  before  tho  door  of  the 
convent  at  which  we  were  staying,  a  large  heap  of 
the  coral  which  Paul  had  been  so  careful  in  carry- 
ing ;  and  after  that  he  talked  only  of  his  shells, 
the  value  of  which  was  not  yet  ascertained. 

At  about  twelve  o'clock,  close  by  the  shore,  we 
came  to  a  stunted  wild  palm-tree,  with  a  small 
stone  fence  around  it ;  and,  looking  down  from 
my  dromedary,  I  saw*  extended  on  the  ground  the 
figure  of  an  Arab.  I  at  first  thought  he  was  dead ; 
but  at  the  noise  of  our  approach  he  raised  his 
head  from  a  stone  which  served  him  as  a  pillow, 
and  tho  first  greeting  he  gave  us  was  to  ask  for 
bread.  Among  all  the  habitations  of  hermits  I  had 
yet  seen,  in  caves,  among  rocks  or  mountains,  there 
was  none  which  could  be  compared  with  this  by 
the  shore  of  the  sea  ;  a  small  fence,  but  little 
higher  than  his  recumbent  body,  protected  him 
from  the  wind  ;  tho  withered  branches  of  tho 
palm-tree  were  his  only  covering  ;  his  pillow  a 
stone,  and  the  bare  earth  his  bed  ;  and  when  ho 
crawled  out  and  stood  before  us,  erect  as  age  and 
infirmity  would  allow,  I  thought  I  had  never  seen 
such  a  miserable  figure.  I  could  not  have  believed, 
without  seeing  it,  that  anything  so  wretched,  made 
in  God's  image,  existed  on  the  earth.  He  was 
more  than  sixty  ;  his  face  was  dried,  and  seamed 
with  the  deep  wrinkles  of  age  and  exposure  ;  his 
beard  long  and  white ;  and  his  body  thin  to 
emaciation.  Over  his  shoulders  and  breast  was 
miserable  covering  of  rags,  but  the  rest  of  his 
body  was  perfectly  naked  ;  his  skin  was  dry,  horny, 
and  covered  with  blotches  resembling  large  scales, 
which  on  his  legs,  and  particularly  over  his  knees, 
stood  out  like  the  greaves  of  an  ancient  coat  of 
mail  ;  and  he  looked  like  one  who  literally  crawled 
on  his  belly  and  licked  the  dust  of  the  earth.  He 
reminded  me  of  the  wild  hermit  of  Engaddi,  who 
came  out  upon  the  Saracen  emir  when  he  jour- 
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ncycd  with  tho  Knight  of  the  Leopard  on  tin*  shore 
of  tho  Dead  Sea.  And  this  man  was  a  saint,  and 
my  Arabs  looked  on  him  with  respect  and  rever- 
enco  ;  and  when  he  died  a  public  tumh  would  he 
erected  over  him,  and  they  upon  whose  charit y  he 
now  lived  would  resort  to  it  as  a  shrine  of  prayer. 
We  gave  him  Home  bread,  and  lift  hi  in  in  his 
solitary  den  ;  and,  before  we  Lad  got  out  of  fright, 
he  liad  crawled  bark  under  his  palm- Icuw-s,  and 
was  again  resting  uj>on  his  pillow  of  siLiic.  In 
our  busy  and  stirring  world,  wo  cannot  imagine 
the  possibility  of  existing  in  such  a  dronish  state  ; 
but,  in  all  probability,  that  man  would  lio  there 
till  the  bread  we  gave  him  was  exhausted,  and 
when  he  liad  taken  his  last  morsel  a  pain  lie  down 
in  hope  that  more  would  come. 

About  an  hour  afterward  we  came  upon  a  fisher- 
man stealing  along  the  shore  with  his  net  in  hits 
baud,  looking  into  the  sea,  and  ready  to  throw  it 
when  he  Haw  any  fish.  The  process,  like  every 
thiug  else  that  one  sees  here,  is  perfectly  primitive, 
and  carries  the  beholder  baek  to  the  carlv  davs 
of  this  ancient  country.  Carrying  the  net  on  his 
left  ann  crooked,  cleared  and  prepa  red  for  a  throw, 
with  the  one  end  in  bin  right  hand,  and  taking 
advantage  of  ripples  made  by  the  wind,  and  the 
nun  throwing  his  shadow  behind  him,  he  runs  along 
tho  shore  uutil  he  sees  a  school  of  fish,  when,  with 
a  gentle  jerk,  and  without  any  noise,  he  throws 
his  net,  which  opens  and  spreads  as  it  fail*,  so 
that  a  little  thing,  which  could  be  put  easily  into 
a  hat,  expands  sufficiently  to  cover  a  surface  of 
twenty  or  thirty  feet.  While  running  along  with 
us,  he  threw  several  times  ;  and,  as  he  managed 
his  craft  with  skill,  never  throwing  until  he  saw 
something,  he  was  always  successful.  I  could  not 
make  any  thing  out  of  the  Arabic  name  of  the  fish; 
but  I  liavo  the  flavour  of  them  still  on  my  tongue 
— a  flavour  at  the  moment  finer  than  that  of  tho 
sole  or  turbot  of  Paris,  or  the  trout  of  Long 
Island. 

In  the  afternoon,  the  weather  changed.  Since 
we  first  struck  the  sea,  our  road  along  its  shore 
had  liecn  one  of  uncommon  beauty,  and  my  time 

Sasscd  very  pleasantly,  sometimes  allowing  my 
romedary  to  cool  his  feet  in  the  clear  water, 
sometimes  dismounting  to  pick  up  a  shell,  and  all 
the  time  havinga  warm  sun  and  a  refreshing  breeze; 
but  it  was  my  fortune  to  sec  thin  ancient  country 
under  every  hue  of  tin?  changing  elements.  The 
sun  was  now  obscured  ;  a  strong  wind  came  down 
the  sea  directlv  in  our  te<'th  ;  the  head  of  the 
gulf  was  cut  off  from  our  view  ;  the  sea  wan 
troubled,  and  the  white  caps  were  dancing  on  its 
surface  ;  the  dark  mountains  looked  darker  and 
more*  lonelv  ;  while  before  us  a  rainbow  was  form- 
mg  over  the  point  of  Akaba,  which  threw  itself 
across  tin.'  gulf  to  the  east,  marking  in  the  firma- 
ment, with  its  rich  and  varied  colours,  the  figure 
of  tho  crescent.  Soon  after,  we  were  in  the  midst 
of  a  perfect  hurricane.  Several  times  during  the 
day  I  had  wished  to  float  up  n  the  bottom  of  the 
tranquil  sea,  and  had  looked  in  vain  for  some  lioat 
or  fisherman's  skiff  to  carry  me  up  the  gulf  ;  but 
I  now  shrank  from  the  angry  face  of  the  deep,  and 
under  the  shelter  of  an  impending  rock  listened  to 
the  fierce  whistling  of  the  wind,  and  the  crashing 
of  the  thunder  among  the  mountains. 

In  the  morning  tho  storm  was  over,  and  the 
atmosphere  pure,  clear,  and  refreshing  as  before ; 


but  as  a  set-off  to  the  pleasure  of  returning  ion* 
shine,  Toualeb  told  me  that  wo  had  passed  the 
ljoundarics  of  the  friendly  tribes,  and  that  we  muff 
look  to  our  weapons,  for  we  were  now  among 
strangers,  and  |Kjrhaps  enemies.  Here,  too,  for 
the  fiiv>t  time,  I  put  on  my  Turkish  dross ;  but, 
fearful  of  taking  cold,  I  cut  down  an  old  coat  and 
tied  up  a  pair  of  pantaloon*,  so  as  to  have  a  com- 
plete suit  under  the  largo  white  trousers  and  red 
silk  gown  which  formed  the  principal  items  of  my 
drvtv. .  Thi'  red  tarbouch  I  had  worn  ever  since 
I  had  been  in  Egypt ;  but  I  now  rolled  round  it 
a  given  and  yellow  striped  handkerchief,  to  which 
Toualeb  gave  the  proper  twist  ;  and,  with  my 
yellow  slippers  anil  red  shoos  over  them,  MAO, 
pihtols,  and  sword,  and  long  beard,  I  received  the 
congratulations  and  compliments  of  my  friends 
u|*ou  my  improved  appearance.  Indeed,  I  looked 
the  Turk  well.  Different  from  my  notions  of  the 
appearance  of  the  Turks,  they  have  generally  Ugfal 
and  llorid  complexions  ;  and,  if  I  could  have  talked 
their  language,  dressed  as  a  Turk,  they  could  not 
have  judged  from  my  appearance  that  I  had  ever 
been  outside  the  walls  of  old  Stamboul.  Then  it 
no  exaggeration  in  the  unanimous  reports  of  tra- 
vellers, of  tho  effect  which  the  costumes  of  toe 
Kast  give  to  personal  appearance  ;  and  having 
seen  and  known  it  even  in  my  own  person,  I  am 
inclined  to  lvclicvo  that  there  is  fallacy  iu  the 
equally  prevalent  opinion  of  the  personal  beauty 
of  the  Turks.  Their  dress  completely  hides  all 
deformity  of  person,  and  tho  variety  of  colour*, 
tho  arms  and  the  long  beard,  divert  the  attention 
of  the  oltscrvor  from  a  close  examination  of  fea- 
tures. The  striking  effect  of  costume  is  strongly 
perceptible  in  the  soldiers  of  the  Sultan,  and  the 
mongrel,  half  European  uniform  in  which  he  his 
put  them,  and  in  which  they  arc  not  by  any  meant 
an  uncommonly  fine-looking  set  of  men.  Then 
soldiers  are  taken  wherever  they  axo  caught,  and 
consequently  are  a  fair  specimen  of  the  Turkish 
race  ;  and  uny  English  regiment  will  turn  out  finer 
men  than  the  best  in  the  Sultan's  army.  Follow- 
ing my  example,  Paul  also  slipped  into  his  Bcdonm 
shirt,  and  could  hardly  be  distinguished  from  the 
best  Arab  of  them  all. 

Again  our  road  lay  along  the  shore,  so  near  that 
sometimes  we  liad  to  dismount  and  pick  our  way 
over  tin*  rocks,  and  at  others  our  droiueaariet 
bathed  their  feet  in  the  water.  In  one  place  the 
side  of  the  mountain  rose  so  directly  and  abruptly 
from  tin:  water's  edge,  that  we  had  to  turn  aside 
and  puss  around  it,  coming  again  to  the  shore  after 
about  an  hours  ride.  Here  we  saw  the  gulf  nar- 
rowing towards  its  extremity  ;  and  on  the  oppo- 
site side  a  cluster  of  palm-trees,  within  which, and 
completely  hidden  from  view,  was  the  end  of  our 
first  stage,  the  fortress  of  Akaba.  Never  was  the 
sight  of  one  of  the  dearest  objects  on  earth,  home 
to  the  wanderer,  land  to  the  sailor,  or  a  mistreat 
to  the  lover,  more  welcome  than  the  sight  of 
those  palm-trees  to  me.  The  malady  under  whidt 
1  had  been  labouring  had  growu  upon  me  every 
day  ;  and  in  spite  of  all  that  was  rich  and  interest- 
ing, time  after  time  I  liad  regretted  my  raabaeff 
in  throwing  myself  so  far  into  the  desert.  Tho 
repose,  therefore,  which  awaited  me  at  Akaba* 
seemed  the  most  precious  thing  on  earth. 

Towards  evening  we  could  see  Akaba  mar* 
distinctly,  though  still  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
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golf,  and  still  at  a  formidable  distance  to  mc.  A 
brisk  trot  would  have  carried  me  there  in  an  hour ; 
but  this  was  more  than  I  could  bear,  supported  as 
I  was  by  a  mattress  on  each  side  of  me,  and  barely 
able  to  sustain  the  slow  and  measured  movement 
of  a  walk.  Night  was  again  coming  on,  and  heavy 
clouds  were  gathering  in  the  east.  I  was  ex- 
tremely anxious  to  sleep  within  tho  fortress  that 
night ;  and,  fearful  that  a  stranger  would  not  be 
admitted  after  dark,  I  sent  Paul  on  ahead  with  my 
compliments  to  the  governor,  and  the  modest  re- 
quest  that  he  would  keep  the  gates  open  till  I  came. 

A  governor  is  a  governor,  all  the  world  over. 
Honour  and  respect  attend  him,  whatever  he  may 
to ;  whether  the  almost  regal  governor-general  of 
India,  tho  untitled  chief  magistrate  of  our  own 
democratic  state,  or  the  governor  of  a  little  for- 
tress on  the  shores  of  tho  Red  Sea.  But  there 
are  some  governors  one  may  take  a  liberty  with, 
and  others  not ;  and  of  the  former  class  was  my 
friend  of  Akaba.  His  name  was  Sulimau,  his  title 
act,  and  therefore  he  was  called  Sulimau  Aga. 
He  had  his  appointment  by  favour  of  the  pacha, 
and  permission  to  retain  it  by  favour  of  the 
Bedouins  around ;  he  had  under  him  nominally 
a  garrison  of  Mogrcbbin  soldiers,  but  they  were 
as  native  as  some  of  our  own  unbroken  militia ; 
and,  like  many  a  worthy  disciplinarian  among  us, 
he  could  do  just  as  he  pleased  with  them,  if  he 
only  let  them  have  their  own  way.  He  was,  in 
short,  an  excellent  governor,  and  I  gave  him 
two  dollars  and  a  recommendation  at  parting. 

Bat  I  am  going  too  fast.  I  arrived  before  dark, 
and  in  such  a  state  that  I  almost  fell  from  my 
dromedary  in  dismounting  at  the  gate  of  the  for- 
tress. The  first  glance  told  me  that  this  wan  not 
the  place  of  rest  I  had  promised  myself.  Half  a 
dozen  Mogrebbins  from  the  Rhorcs  of  Morocco, 
the  moat  tried  and  faithful  of  the  hired  troop*  of 
the  pacha,  were  sitting  on  a  mat  within  the  gate, 
smoking  their  long  pipes,  with  their  long  guns, 
swords,  and  pistols  hanging  above  their  heads. 
They  rose  and  gave  me  a  seat  beside  them,  and 
the  whole  of  the  little  population  of  tho  fortress, 
and  the  Bedouins  living  under  the  palm-trees 
outside,  gathered  around  to  gaze  at  tho  stranger. 
The  great  caravan  of  pilgrims  for  Mecca  had  left 
than  only  three  days  before ;  and,  except  uj»on 
the  passing  and  return  of  the  caravan,  years  puss 
by  without  a  stranger  ever  appearing  ut  the  for- 
tress. Tliey  had  heard  of  my  coming,  for  the 
sheik  had  waited  two  days  after  the  departure  of 
the  caravan,  and  had  only  gone  that  morning, 
Wring  directions  with  tho  governor  to  send  for 
ban  as  soon  as  I  arrived.  I  was  somewhat 
surprised  at  his  confidence  in  my  coming,  for 
when  I  saw  him  I  was  very  far  from  being 
AfvM  ;  but  in  the  miserable  condition  in  which 
I  found  myself,  I  hailed  it  as  a  favourable  omen. 
The  governor  soon  came,  and  was  profuso  in  his 
•Bern  of  service,  beginning,  of  course,  with  coffee 
and  a  pipe,  which  I  was  forced  to  decline,  apolo- 
gising on  the  ground  of  my  extreme  indisposition, 
and  begged  to  be  conducted  to  a  room  by  myself. 
The  governor  rose  and  conducted  me,  and  every 
Bedouin  present  followed  after  ;  and  when  I  came 
to  the  room  by  myself,  I  had  at  least  forty  of 
tktm  around  me.  Once  Paul  prevailed  on  some 
of  them  to  go  out ;  but  they  soon  came  back 
again,  and  I  was  too  ill  to  urge  the  matter. 


The  very  aspect  of  the  room  into  which  I  was 
shown  prostrated  the  last  remains  of  my  physical 
strength.  It  was  eighty  or  a  hundred  feet  long, 
forty  feet  wide,  and  about  as  many  high,  having 
on  one  side  a  dead  wall — being  that  of  the  fortress 
• — and  on  the  other  two  large  windows  without 
shutters,  and  the  door  ;  the  naked  floor  was  of 
mud,  and  so  were  the  walls  and  ceiling.  I  looked 
for  one  spot  less  cheerless  than  the  rest;  and 
finding  at  the  upper  end  a  place  where  the  floor 
was  elevated  about  a  foot,  with  a  feeling  of  des- 
pondency I  have  seldom  known  I  stretched  my 
mattress  in  the  extreme  corner,  and,  too  far  gone 
to  have  any  regard  to  the  presence  of  the  governor 
or  his  Arab  soldiers,  threw  myself  at  full  length 
upon  it.  I  was  sick  in  body  and  soul  ;  for,  besides 
the  actual  and  prostrating  debility  under  which  I 
was  labouring,  I  had  before  mo  the  horrible  cer- 
tainty that  I  was  completely  cut  off  from  all 
medical  aid,  and  from  all  the  comforts  which  a 
sick  man  wants.  I  was  ten  days  from  Cairo  ;  to 
go  there  in  person  was  impossible  ;  and,  if  I  should 
send,  I  could  not  obtain  the  aid  of  a  physician  in 
less  than  twenty-five  or  thirty  days,  if  at  all  ;  and 
before  that  I  might  be  past  his  help.  When  I 
left  Cairo  Dr.  Walne  had  set  mo  up,  so  that  I 
held  out  tolerably  well  until  I  reached  Mount 
Sinai  ;  and,  moreover,  had  given  me  sundry 
medicines,  with  directions  for  their  use  under 
particular  circumstances  ;  but  my  symptoms  had 
so  completely  changed,  that  tho  directions,  if  not 
the  medicines  themselves,  were  entirely  useless. 
In  a  spirit  of  desperation,  however,  I  took  them 
out  ;  and,  not  knowing  where  to  begin,  resolved 
to  go  through  the  wholo  catalogue,  in  such  order 
as  chance  might  direct.  I  began  with  a  double 
dose  of  cathartic  powders  ;  and,  while  lying  on 
my  mat,  I  was  diverted  from  the  misery  of  my 
own  gloomy  reflections  by  the  pious  conversation 
of  the  Mussulman  governor.  If  God  willed,  he 
said,  I  would  soon  get  well  ;  himself  and  his  wife 
had  been  ill  three  months,  and  had  no  physician, 
but  God  willed  that  they  should  recover,  and  they 
did ;  and  as  1  looked  in  his  believing  face,  and 
those  of  tho  Bedouins,  I  found  myself  gradually 
falling  into  the  fatalism  of  their  creed.  I  shall 
never  forget  the  manner  in  which  I  passed  that 
night,  and  the  sombre  fancies  that  chased  each 
other  through  my  brain.  A  single  lamp  threw  a 
dim  and  feeble  light  through  the  large  apartment, 
scarcely  revealing  the  dusky  forms  of  the  sleeping 
Bedouins,  with  their  weapons  by  their  sides,  and  1 
was  the  oidy  one  awake.  Busy  memory  called  up 
all  the  considerations  that  ought  to  have  prevented 
my  taking  such  a  journey,  and  tho  warning  voice 
of  my  friend  at  Cairo,  "  turn  your  steps  west- 
ward," again  rang  in  my  ears.  1  saw  tho  figure  of 
the  dead  Tartar  at  Suez,  like  me,  a  wanderer  from 
home,  and  buried  by  strangers  in  tho  sandy 
desert ;  and  bo  nervous  and  desponding  had  I 
become,  that  the  words  of  tho  prophet  in  regard 
to  the  land  of  Idumea,  u  none  shall  pass  through 
it  for  ever  and  ever,"  struck  upon  my  heart  like 
a  funeral  knell.  I  was  now  upon  the  borders 
of  Edom ;  and,  in  the  despondency  of  sickness, 
I  looked  upon  myself  as  rash  and  impious  in 
undertaking  what  might  be  considered  a  defiance 
of  the  prophetic  denunciations  inspired  by  God 
himself. 

In  the  morning  I  was  worse ;  and,  following  up 
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my  almost  desperate  plan  of  treatment,  commenced 
the  day  with  a  double  emetic.  The  governor  came 
in  ;  and  though  I  tried  to  keep  the  door  phut, 
another  and  another  followed,  till  my  room  waft  as 
public  as  any  part  of  the  fortress.  Indeed,  it  was 
by  far  the  most  public,  for  all  the  rest  was  stripped 
of  its  bronzed  figures  to  ornament  my  room. 
Annoyed  to  death  by  seeing  twenty  or  thirty  pairs 
of  fiery  black  eyes  constantly  fixed  upon  mo,  I 
remembered,  with  feelings  of  envy,  my  tent  in 
the  desert.  There  I  could  at  least  l>e  alone,  and 
I  resolved,  at  all  hazards,  not  to  pass  another 
night  in  the  fortress. 

In  the  midst  of  my  exceeding  perplexities,  the 
sheik  of  Akaba,  my  friend  of  Cairo,  made  his 
appearance.  I  was  in  a  pitiable  condition  when 
he  entered,  under  the  immediate  operation  of  my 
emetic,  with  the  whole  of  the  Mogrebbin  guard 
and  every  beggarly  Bedouin  about  the  fortress 
staring  at  me.  He  looked  surprised  and  startled 
when  he  saw  me  ;  but,  with  a  glimmering  of  good 
sense,  though,  as'  I  thought,  with  unnecessary 
harshness,  told  me  that  I  would  die  if  I  stayed 
then*,  and  that  he  was  ready  to  set  out  with  me 
at  a  moment's  notice.  By  the  advice  of  Mr. 
Gliddon,  my  plan  had  been  to  make  this  my  place 
of  negotiation  and  arrangement,  and  not  to  pro- 
ceed farther  without  having  all  things  definitely 
explained  and  settled.  But  I  was  in  no  condition 
to  negotiate,  and  was  ready  to  do  anything  to  get 
awav  from  the  fortress.  He  was  exceedingly 
anxious  to  start  immediately,  and  gave  me  a 
piece  of  information  that  almost  lifted  me  from 
the  ground  ;  namely,  that  he  could  provide;  me 
with  a  horse  of  the  best  blood  of  Arabia  for  the 
whole  of  the  journey.  He  could  not  have  given 
me  more  grateful  intelligence,  for  the  bare  id<*a 
of  again  mounting  my  dromedary  deprived  me  of 
all  energy  and  strength.  I  had  endeavoured  to 
procure  a  sort,  of  palanquin,  to  be  swung  between 
two  camels  ;  but  so  destitute  was  the  fortress  of 
all  kinds  of  material,  that  it  was  impossible  to 
make  it.  When  he  spoke  to  me,  then,  of  n  horse, 
it  made  me  a  new  man  ;  and.  without  a  moment's 
hesitation,  1  told  him  that  if  he  would  give  me  till 
five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  I  would  be  ready  to 
set  out  with  him.  One  thing  I  did  not  like.  I 
wished  and  designed  to  take  with  mo  mv  faithful 
Totialeb  ;  but  he  had  told  me  that  he  did  not 
believe  that  the  El  Alouius  would  allow  it  ;  and, 
when  he  sjioke  to  the  sheik,  the  latter  liad  posi- 
tively refused,  pretending  that  all  was  arranged 
In-tween  us  at  Cairo.  1  was  fain,  therefore,  to 
abandon  the  idea,  not  having  energy  to  insist  upon 
anything  that  was  disputed,  and  to  trust  every- 
thing to  fortune  and  the  sheik.  I  told  Paul  to  do 
all  that  was  necessary  ;  and,  begging  to  be  left 
alone  for  a  few  hour*,  I  laid  myself  down  upon 
my  mat,  and,  worn  out  with  the  watching  of  the 
last  night,  and  the  excitement  of  thinking  and 
deciding  on  my  future  movements,  quickly  fell 
asleep. 

At  five  o'clock  the  sheik  returned,  punctual  to  his 
appointment ;  I  had  slept  soundly,  and  awoke  some- 
what refreshed.  The  room  was  again  filled  with  the 
Bedouins,  and  1  was  as  ready  to  go  as  he  was  to 
take  ine.  He  had  ordered  what  was  necessary  upon 
the  journey  for  man  and  l>east,  and  provisions  for 
six  camels  and  ten  men  for  ten  days.  I  gave  Paul 
iny  purse,  and  told  him  to  pay,  and,  walking  to  th'j 


gate  of  the  fortress,  a  dozen  Arabs  helped  me  to 
my  saddle  ;  they  would  have  taken  me  up  in  their 
arms  and  carried  me,  and  when  I  had  mounted, 
they  would  have  taken  up  the  hone  and  carried 
him  too,  so  great  a  friendship  had  they  alreidj 
conceived  for  me.  But  the  friendship  was  not  for 
what  I  was,  but  for  what  I  had.  They  had  wel- 
comed me  as  they  would  have  welcomed  a  bat 
of  gold ;  and  I  had  scarcely  mounted  before  they  all, 
governor,  Mogrcbbin  soldicrs,and  Bedouins,  began 
to  clamour  for  bucksheesh.  Ten  years  before,  M. 
Laborde  had  passed  along  this  route,  and  stopped 
at  the  fortress  while  waiting  for  the  sheik  whowai 
to  guide  and  protect  him  to  Petra ;  and  having  in 
view  the  purpose  of  preparing  the  great  work 
which  has  since  given  him  such  merited  reputa- 
tion, he  had  scattered  money  and  presents  with  i 
most  liberal  hand.  M.  Laborde  himself  was  not 
personally  known  to  any  of  those  now  at  the  fort- 
ress ;  but  his  companion,  Mr.  Linant,  of  wbon 
I  have  before  Bpokcn,  was  known  to  them  all; 
and  they  all  had  heard  of  the  golden  shower  n 
which  M.  Laborde  appeared  among  them.  The/ 
therefore  expected  the  same  from  me ;  and,  when 
Paul  had  got  through  his  distribution,  I  wv 
startled  at  perceiving  the  dissatisfied  air  with 
which  they  received  a  bucksheesh  that  would  haw 
overwhelmed  any  other  Arabs  with  joy  and  gra- 
titude. 

But  I  must  not  burr}'  the  reader  from  Akahi 
with  the  same  eagerness  that  I  displayed  in  leaving 
it.  This  little  fortress  is  seldom  visited  by  travel* 
lers,  and  it  is  worth  a  brief  description.  It  standi 
at  the  extremity  of  the  eastern  or  Elanitic  branch 
of  the  Red  Sea,  at  the  foot  of  the  sandstone  mom* 
tains,  near  the  shore,  and  almost  buried  in  a  grove 
of  palm-trees,  the  only  living  tilings  in  that  region 
of  barren  sands.  It  is  the  last  stopping-place  of 
the  caravan  of  pilgrims  on  its  way  to  Mecca,  being 
yet  thirty  days'  journey  from  the  tomb  of  the 
Prophet,  and,  of  course,  the  first  at  which  they 
touch  on  their  return.  Except  at  the  time  of  then) 
two  visits,  the  place  is  desolate  from  the  beginning 
of  the  year  to  its  close  ;  the  arrival  of  a  traveller 
is  of  exceedingly  rare  occurrence,  and  seldom  don 
even  the  wandering  Bedouin  stop  within  its  walk 
— no  ship  rid**  in  its  harbour,  and  not  even  a  soli- 
tary fishing  boat  breaks  the  stillness  of  the  water 
at  its  feet.  But  it  was  not  alwavs  so  desolate,  far 
this  was  the  Ezion-gcber  of  the  Bible,  whew, 
three  thousand  years  ago,  King  Solomon  made  ■ 
navy  of  ships,  which  brought  from  Ophir  gold  and 
precious  stones  for  the  great  temple  at  JemsaJen ;  I 
and  again,  at  a  later  day,  a  great  city  existed  heft, 
through  which,  at  tliis  distant  point  in  the  wilder*  ( 
ncss,  the  wealth  of  India  was  conveyed  to  imperial  ' 
Rome.  But  all  these  are  gone,  and  there  area* 
relics  or  monuments  to  tell  of  former  greatnem ) 
like  the  ships  which  once  floated  in  the  harbour, 
all  have  passed  away.  Still,  ruined  and  desolate 
as  it  is,  to  the  eye  of  feeling  the  little  fortress  boot 
without  its  interest ;  for,  as  the  governor  told  B*> 
it  was  built  by  the  heroic  Saladin. 

I  had  taken  leave  of  my  trusty  Toualeb,*od 
was  again  in  the  hands  of  strangers  ;  and  I  do  not 
deceive  myself  when  I  say,  that  on  the  very  bor- 
ders of  Edom  I  noticed  a  change  for  the  worse  in 
the  appearance  of  the  Bedouins.  According  to  the 
reports  of  travellers  and  writers,  those  with  whom 
I  now  set  out  from  Akaba,  belonged  to  one  of  the 
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most  lawless  tribes  of  a  lawless  race ;  and  they 
were  by  far  the  wildest  and  fiercest-looking  of  all 
1  had  yet  seen ;  with  complexions  bronzed  and 
bunt  to  blackness ;  dark  eyes,  glowing  with  a  fire 
approaching  to  ferocity ;  figures  thin  and  shrunken, 
though  sinewy ;  chests  standing  out,  and  ribs  pro- 
jecting from  tiie  skin,  like  those  of  a  skeleton. 
The  sheik,  like  myself,  was  on  horseback,  dressed 
in  a  red  silk  gown  like  my  own,  and  over  it  a  largo 
cloak  of  scarlet  cloth,  both  the  gifts  of  Messieurs 
Linant  and  Laborde ;  a  red  tarbouch  with  a  shawl 
xoUed  round  it,  long  red  boots  and  a  sash  ;  and  car- 
ried pistols,  a  sword,  and  a  spear  about  twelve  feet 
long,  pointed  with  steel  at  both  ends ;  his  brother, 
too,  wore  a  silk  gown,  and  carried  pistols  and 
sword  ;  and  the  rest  were  armed  with  swords  and 
matchlock  guns,  and  wore  the  common  Bedouin 
dress — some  of  them  almost  no  dress  at  all.  We 
had  moved  some  distance  from  the  fortress  without 
a  word  being  uttered,  for  they  neither  spoke  to  me 
nor  with  each  other.  I  was  in  no  humour  for  talk- 
ing myself,  but  it  was  unpleasant  to  have  more  than 
a  dozen  men  around,  all  bending  their  keen  eyes 
upon  me,  and  not  one  of  them  uttering  a  word. 
With  a  view  to  making  some  approach  to  acquaint- 
ance, and  removing  their  jealousy  of  me  as  a 
stranger,  I  asked  some  casual  question  about  the 
road  ;  but  I  might  better  have  held  my  peace,  for 
it  seemed  that  I  could  not  well  have  hit  upon  a 
subject  more  displeasing.  My  amiable  companions 
looked  as  black  as  midnight ;  and  one  of  them,  a 
particularly  swarthy  and  truculent-looking  fellow, 
turned  short  round,and  told  me  that  I  had  too  much 
cariosity,  and  that  he  did  not  understand  what  right 
a  Christian  had  to  come  there  and  hunt  out  their 
villages,  take  down  their  names,  Ac.  But  the  sheik 
came  in  as  mediator,  and  told  them  tliat  I  was  a 
good  man,  that  he  had  been  to  my  house  in  Cairo, 
and  that  I  was  no  spy  ;  and  so  this  cloud  passed 
off.  I  did  not  mean  to  go  far  that  afternoon,  for  I 
had  left  the  fortress  merely  to  get  rid  of  the  crowd, 
and  return  to  fresh  air  and  quiet ;  and  in  less  than 
an  hour  I  again  pitched  my  tent  in  the  desert. 
Finding  plenty  of  brush  we  kindled  a  largo  fire, 
and  all  sat  down  around  it  It  was  a  great  object 
with  me  to  establish  myself  on  a  good  footing  with 
my  companions  at  the  outset,  and  more  fortunate 
on  my  second  attempt,  before  one  round  of  coffee 
and  pipes  was  over,  the  sheik  turned  to  me,  and 
with  all  the  extravagance  of  Eastern  hyperbole, 
said  he  thanked  God  for  having  permitted  us  again 
to  see  each  other's  face,  and  that  I  had  been  recov- 
ering since  I  saw  his  face  ;  and,  turning  his  eyes 
to  heaven,  with  an  expression  of  deep  and  confiding 
piety,  he  added  "  God  grant  tliat  you  may  soon 
become  a  strong  man  ; "  and  then  the  others  all 
took  their  pipes  from  their  mouths,  and  turning  up 
their  eyes  to  heaven,  the  whole  band  of  breech- 
Ian  desperadoes  added, "  Wullah— Wullah"— God 
grant  it. 

CHAPTER  XX. 

Prophecy  and  Fulfilment—  Unplcawmt  Suggestions.  — 
Ike  Denounced  Land. — Management. — A  Rencounter. — 
In  Arab'*  Cunning-.— The  Camel's  Hump.— Adventure  with 
a  Lamb. — Mount  Hor.— Delicate  Negotiations.— Approach 
toPttra. 

I  had  now  crossed  the  lxwdcra  of  Edom.  Stand- 
ing near  the  shore  of  the  Elauitic  branch  of  the 


Red  Sea,  the  doomed  and  accursed  land  lay  stretched 
out  before  me,  the  theatre  of  awful  prophecies 
and  their  more  awful  fulfilment ;  given  to  Esau 
as  being  of  the  fatness  of  the  earth,  but  now 
a  barren  waste,  a  picture  of  death,  an  eternal 
monument  of  the  wrath  of  an  offended  God,  and  a 
fearful  witness  to  the  truth  of  the  words  spoken  by 
his  prophets.  M  For  my  sword  shall  be  bathed  in 
heaven  :  behold,  it  shall  come  down  upon  Idumea, 
and  upon  the  people  of  my  curse,  to  judgment." 
"  From  generation  to  generation  it  shall  lie  waste  ; 
none  shall  pass  through  it  for  ever  and  ever.  But 
the  cormorant  and  the  bittern  shall  possess  it :  the 
owl  also  and  the  raven  shall  dwell  in  it :  and  he 
shall  stretch  out  upon  it  the  line  of  confusion,  and 
the  stones  of  emptiness.  They  shall  call  the  nobles 
thereof  to  the  Kingdom,  but  none  shall  be  there, 
and  all  her  princes  shall  be  nothing.  And  thorns 
shall  come  up  in  her  palaces,  nettles  and  brambles 
in  the  fortresses  thereof :  and  it  shall  be  a  habi- 
tation of  dragons,  and  a  court  for  owls.  The 
wild  beasts  of  the  desert  shall  also  meet  with  the 
wild  beasts  of  the  island,  and  the  satyr  shall  cry  to 
his  fellow  ;  the  screech-owl  also  shall  rest  there, 
and  find  for  herself  a  place  of  rest.  There  shall 
the  great  owl  make  her  nest,  and  lay,  and  hatch, 
and  gather  under  her  shadow :  there  shall  the 
vultures  also  be  gathered  every  one  with  her  mate. 
Seek  ye  out  the  book  of  the  Lord,  and  read  ;  no 
one  of  these  shall  fail,  none  shall  want  her  mate : 
for  my  mouth  it  hath  commanded,  and  his  spirit 
it  hath  gathered  them.  And  ho  hath  cast  the 
lot  for  them,  and  his  hand  hath  divided  it  unto 
them  by  line  ;  they  shall  possess  it  for  ever,  from 
generation  to  generation  shall  they  dwell  therein." 
Isaiah  xxxiv. 

I  read  in  the  sacred  book  prophecy  upon  prophecy, 
and  curse  upon  curse  against  the  very  land  on 
which  I  stood.  I  was  about  to  journey  through 
this  land,  and  to  sec  with  my  own  eyes  whether  the 
Almighty  had  stayed  his  uplifted  arm,  or  whether 
his  sword  had  indeed  come  down  "  upon  Idumea, 
and  the  people  of  his  curse  to  judgment."  I  have 
before  referred  to  Keith  on  the  Prophecies,  where, 
in  illustrating  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecies 
against  Idumea,  "  none  shall  pans  through  it  for 
ever  and  ever,"  after  referring  to  the  singular 
fact  that  the  great  caravan  routes  existing  in  the 
days  of  David  and  Solomon,  and  under  the  Roman 
empire,  are  now  completely  broken  up,  and  that 
the  great  hadji  routes  to  Mecca  from  Damascus 
and  Cairo,  lie  along  the  borders  of  Idumea,  barely 
touching  at  and  not  passing  through  it,  he  proves 
by  abundant  references  that  to  this  day  no  traveller 
lias  ever  passed  through  the  land. 

The  bedouins  who  roam  over  tho  land  of  Idu- 
mea have  been  descril>cd  by  travellers  as  the 
worst  of  their  race.  "  The  Arabs  about  Akaba," 
says  Pococke,  "  are  a  very  bad  people  and  notori- 
ous robbers,  and  arc  at  war  with  all  others."  Mr. 
Joliffe  alludes  to  it  as  one  of  the  wildest  and  most 
dangerous  divisions  of  Arabia ;  and  Burekhardt 
says, "  that  for  the  first  time  he  had  ever  felt  fear 
during  his  travels  in  the  desert,  and  his  routo  was 
the  most  dangerous  he  had  ever  travelled,"  that  he 
had  "  nothing  with  him  that  could  attract  the  notice 
or  excite  the  cupidity  of  the  Bedouins,"  and  was 
"even  stripped  of  some  rags  that  covered  his 
wounded  ankles."  Messrs.  Legh  and  Banks,  and 
Captains  Irby  and  Mangles,  were  told  that  the 
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Arabs  of  Wady  Moussa,thc  tribe  which  formed  my 
escort,  "wore  a  most  savage and treacherous race, 
and  that  they  would  use  their  Frank's  ))lood  for  a 
medicine  ; "  and  they  learned  ou  the  spot  tliat 
"upward*  of  thirty  pilgrims  from  Barbary  had  been 
murdered  at  Petra  the  preceding  year,  by  the  men 
of  Wady  Moukm  ;"  and  they  Kpcak  of  the  op]>o*itioii 
and  obstruction  from  the  Bedouins  as  resembling 
the-  case  of  the  Israelites  under  Moses,  when  Edom 
refused  to  give  them  passage  through  his  country. 
None  of  these  had  passed  through  it,  uud  unless 
tho  two  Englishmen  and  Italian,  Ik- fori*  referred  to, 
succeeded  in  their  attempt,  when  I  pitched  my  tent 
on  the  borders  of  Edom  no  traveller  had  ever  done 
so.  The  ignorance  and  mystery  that  hung  over 
it,  added  to  the  interest  with  which  I  looked  to  the  ' 
land  of  barrenness  and  desolation  stretched  out 
before  me  ;  and  I  would  have  regarded  all  the 
difficulties  and  dangers  of  the  road  merely  as 
materials  for  a  not  unpleasant  excitement,  if  1  had 
only  felt  a  confidence  in  my  physical  strength  to  ! 
carry  mo  through.  But  some  idea  may  lie  formed 
of  my  unhappy  condition  from  the  circumstance  ! 
that  in  the  evening,  my  servant,  an  honest  and  j 
faithful  fellow,  who,  I  believe,  was  sincerely  at- 
tached to  me,  while  1  was  King  on  my  mat,  with  ' 
manv  apologies,  and  hoping  tnat  I  would  not  think 
hard  of  him,  and  praying  that  no  accident  might 
happen  to  me,  told  me  that  he  was  a  poor  man,  and 
it  would  be  very  hard  for  him  to  lose  his  earnings,  | 
and  that  an  English  traveller  had  died  in  Syria  the  ' 
year  before,  and  his  consul  hail  taken  |K>sscssion  of 
his  effects,  and  to  this  day  his  poor  servant  had 
never  received  his  wages.  I  at  first  thought  it  un- 
kind of  him  to  come  upon  meat  that  moment  with 
such  a  suggestion  ;  but  1  hi  ion  changed  my  mind. 
1  had  not  paid  him  a  cent  since  he  had  been  with 
me,  and  his  earnings  were  no  trifle  to  him  ;  and, 
after  all,  what  was  J  to  him  except  a  debtor  ?  In 
any  event  I  should  leave  him  in  a  few  months,  and, 
in  all  probability,  should  never  h<jc  him  again.  I 
told  him  that  he  knew  the  circumstances  under 
which  we  had  left  Cairo  ;  that  I  had  brought  with 
me  barely  enough  to  pay  my  expenses  on  the  road  ; 
nor  could  I  give  him  what  he  wanted,  an  order 
upon  my  consul  at  Hryroiit  ;  but  after  he  had  gone 
out,  wiih  somewhat  the  same  feelings  that  may  be 
supposed  to  |>ossess  a  man  in  r  vtrcmix  writing  his 
own  will,  1  wrote  an  order,  including  a  gratuity 
which  he  richly  deserved,  upon  a  merchant  in  Bey- 
rout,  upon  whom  I  had  a  letter  of  credit  ;  but  the 
chccrlcssncssnnd  helplessness  of  m\  situation  never 
struck  me  so  forcibly  as  when  1  reflected  that,  in 
tho  uncertain  position  in  which  I  was  placed,  it  was 
not  prudent  to  give  it  into  his  hands.  At  that  mo- 
ment I  distrusted  everybody  ;  and,  though  I  had 
not  then,  nor  at.  any  subsequent  time,  the  slightest 
reason  to  doubt  his  faith,  1  did  not  dare  to  let  him 
know  that  he  could  in  any  event  be  a  gainer  by 
mv  death,  i  considered  it  necessary  to  make  him 
suppose  that  his  interest  was  identified  with  my 
safety,  and  therefore  folded  up  the  paper,  enclosed 
it  in  the  letter  of  credit  directed  to  the  merchant, 
and  put  it  back  in  my  trunk  ;  and  I  need  not  say 
that  it  was  a  great  satisfaction  to  me  that  the 
validity  of  the  draft  was  never  tested. 

When  I  awoke  in  the  morning,  the  first  thing  I 
thought  of  was  my  horsi-.  It  almost  made  me  well 
to  think  of  him,  and  it  was  not  long  b,  lore  1  was 
on  his  buck. 


Standing  near  the  shore  of  this  northern 
ity  of  tho  Red  Sea,  I  saw  before  xne  an  i 
sandy  valley,  which,  without  the  aid  of  geological 
science,  to  the  eye  of  common  observation  and  res- 
sou,  had  onco  been  the  bottom  of  a  sea,  or  the  bed 
of  a  river.  This  dreary  vallcv,  extending  frr 
lwyond  the  reach  of  the  eye,  had  been  partly  ex* 
plorcd  by  Burekhardt;  sufficiently  to  ascertain  and 
mention  it  in  the  latest  geography  of  the  coontrr, 
as  the  great  valby  of  El  Cihor,  extending  from  tile 
shores  of  the  Elauitie  gulf  to  the  southern  extrem- 
ity of  tiio  Lake  Asphaltites,  or  the  Dead  Sea ;  and 
it  was  manifest  by  landmarks  of  Nature's  own  pro- 
viding, that  over  tliat  sandy  plain  those  sets  had 
once  mingled  their  waters,  or,  perhaps  more  prob- 
ably, that  before  the  cities  of  the  plain  had  ben 
consumed  by  brimstone  and  fire,  and  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah  covered  by  a  pestilential  lake,  the  Jor- 
dan had  here  rolled  its  waters.  The  valley  variad 
from  eight  to  twelve  miles  in  breadth,  and  on  each 
side  were  high,  dark,  and  barren  mountaiai, 
bounding  it  like  a  wait  On  the  left  were  the  mom- 
tains  of  Judea,and  on  the  right  those  of  Seir— (he 
jiortiou  given  to  Esau  as  an  inheritance;  and 
among  them  buried  from  the  eyes  of  stranger!, 
the  approach  to  it  known  only  to  the  wanderiag 
Bedouins,  was  the  ancient  capital  of  his  kingdoa, 
the  excavated  city  of  Petra,  the  cursed  and  blighted 
Edom  of  tho  Edomitcs.  The  land  of  Iduinea  by 
before  me,  in  barrenness  and  desolation ;  no  treei 
grew  in  the  valley,  and  no  verdure,  on  the  mom* 
tain-tops.     All  was  bare,  dreary,  and  desolate. 

But  the  beauty  of  the  weather  atoned  for  tfett 
barrenness  of  scene ;  and,  mounted  on  the  back  of 
my  Arabian,  I  felt  a  lightness  of  frame  and  ai 
elasticity  of  spirit  that  I  could  not  have  believed 
possible  in  my  actual  state  of  health.  Patting  the 
neck  of  the  noble  animal,  I  talked  with  the  shea 
about  his  horse ;  and  bv  mv  warm  and  honest 
praises,  was  rapidly  gaining  upon  the  affection*  of 
my  wild  companions.  The  sheik  told  me  that  the 
nice  of  these  horses  had  been  in  his  family  mora 
than  400  years,  though  I  am  inclined  to  think,  from 
his  not  being  able  to  tell  his  own  age,  that  he  did 
not  precisely  know  the  pedigree  of  his  beasts.  If 
any  thing  connected  with  my  journey  in  the  East 
eoultl  throw  mo  into  cestacies,  it  would  be  the  recol- 
lection of  that  horse.  I  felt  lifted  up  when  on  hel 
back,  and  snuffed  the  pure  air  of  tho  desert  with  a 
/.est  not  unworthy  of  a  Bedouin.  Like  all  the  An- 
bian  horses,  he  was  broken  only  to  the  walk  asd 
gallop,  the  unnatural  and  ungraceful  movement  of 
the  trot  being  deemed  unworthy  the  free  limba  of 
an  Arab  courser. 

The  sluik  to-day  was  more  communicative.  la- 
deed,  he  became  very  fond  of  talking;  suspWoo* 
as  I  was  mid  on  the  watch  for  anything  that  might 
rouse  my  apprehensions,  I  observed  that  he  ren- 
iarly  settled  down  upon  tho  same  topics,  namciTt 
the  dangers  of  the  road,  the  laid  character  of  the 
A  nibs  his  great  friendship  for  me  the  first  moment 
he  saw  me,  and  his  determination  to  protect  me 
with  his  life  against  all  dangers.  This  was  veil 
enough  for  onc«»  or  twice,  but  he  repeated  it  too 
often,  and  overshot  the  mark,  as  I  did  when  I  fir* 
hci-Hii  to  recommend  myself  to  them.  I  suspected 
him  of  exaggerating  the  dangers  of  the  road,  to 
<  nhance  the  value  of  his  services;  and  lest  I  should 
( utertain  any  doubt  upon  the  subject,  he  betray^ 
liiuiM  11"  by  always  winding  up  with  a  reference  tu 
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the  generosity  of  Monsieur  Linant.  The  conse- 
quence wis,  that,  instead  of  inspiring  me  with  fear, 
be  gave  me  confidence;  and, by  the  end  of  my  first 
Jajni  journey,  I  had  lost  nearly  all  apprehensions  of 
the  dangers  of  the  road,  and  acquired  some  distrust 
sod  contempt  for  my  protector.  We  were  all  getting 
ftlong  very  well,  however.  Paul  had  been  playing 
*  great  game  among  the  men,  and,  by  his  supe- 
rior knowledge  of  mankind,  easily  circumvented 
these  ignorant  Bedouins ;  and  his  Arabic  name  of 
"Osman"  was  constantly  in  some  one's  mouth. 
I  forgot  to  mention  that,  very  early  in  my  journey 
in  the  desert,  my  companions,  unable  to  twist  my 
name  to  suit  their  Arabic  intonations,  had  called 
ne  Abdel  Hasis  (literally,  the  slave  of  the  good 
God),  and  Paul,  Osman. 

In  the  evening,  while  making  a  note  in  a  little 
memorandum-book,  and  on  the  point  of  lying  down 
to  sleep,  I  heard  a  deep  guttural  voice  at  some 
distance  outside,  and  approaching  nearer  and 
Bearer,  till  the  harsh  sounds  grated  as  if  spoken  in 
mv  very  ears.  My  Bedouins  were  sitting  around 
a  large  fire  at  the  door  of  the  tent,  and  through  the 
Barnes  I  saw  coming  up  two  wild  and  most  fero- 
sjoue-Iooking  Bedouins,  their  dark  visages  reddened 
by  the  blaze,  and  their  keen  eyes  flashing;  and 
hardly  had  they  reached  my  men,  before  all  drew 
their  swords,  and  began  cutting  away  at  each 
other  with  all  their  might.  I  did  not  feel  much 
apprehension,  and  could  not  but  admire  the  bold- 
Bess  of  the  fellows,  two  men  walking  up  deliberately 
sad  drawing  upon  ton.  Ono  of  the  first  cliarges 
TouaJeb  gave  me,  on  my  entrance  into  the  desert, 
was,  if  the  Arabs  composing  my  escort  got  into 
any  quarrel,  to  keep  out  of  the  way  and  let  them 
fight  it  out  by  themselves :  and  in  pursuance  of 
this  advice,  without  making  any  attempt  to  inter- 
fere, I  stood  in  the  door  watching  the  progress  of 
the  fray.  The  larger  of  the  two  was  engaged  with 
the  sheik's  brother,  and  their  swords  were  clashing 
in  a  way  tliat  would  soon  have  put  an  end  to  one 
rf  them,  when  the  sheik,  who  had  been  absent  at 
the  moment,  sprang  in  among  them,  and  knocking 
■p  their  swords  with  his  long  spear,  while  liis  scar- 
let cloak  fell  from  his  shoulders,  his  dark  face  red- 
saned,  and  his  black  eyes  glowed  in  the  lire-light, 
with  a  voice  that  drowned  the  clatter  of  the  wea- 
pons, roared  out  a  volley  of  Arabic  gutturals  which 
■ade  them  drop  their  points,  and  apparently 
silenced  them  with  shame.  What  he  said  we  did 
sot  know ;  but  the  result  was  a  general  cessation 
of  hostilities.  The  sheik's  brother  had  received  a 
eat  in  the  arm,  and  his  adversary  helped  to  bind 
up  the  wound,  and  they  all  Rat  down  together  round 
toe  fire,  to  u'qx*  and  coffee,  as  good  friends  as  a 
Party  of  Irishmen  with  their  heads  broken  after  a 
bonnybrook  fairing.  I  had  noticed,  in  this  flurry, 
the  exceeding  awkwardness  with  which  they  used 
their  swords,  by  their  overhand  blows  constantly 
hying  themselves  open,  so  that  any  little  French- 
lain  with  his  toothpick  of  a  rapier  would  have  run 
them  through  before  they  could  have  cried  quarter. 
After  the  thing  was  all  over,  Paul  went  out  and 
Uked  the  cause ;  but  the  sheik  told  him  that  it 
*a»  an  affair  of  their  own,  ami  with  tlim  satisfactory 
loswer  we  were  obliged  to  rent  content 

Though  all  was  now  quiet,  the  elements  of  dis- 
cord were  still  existing.  The  new-comer  was  a 
ferocious  feliow ;  his  voice  was  constantly  heard, 
like  the  hoarse  croaking  of  some  bird  of  evil  omen, 


and  sometimes  it  was  raised  to  the  pitch  of  high 
and  deadly  passion.  Paul  heard  him  ask  if  I  was 
a  European,  to  which  the  sheik  answered  no; 
I  was  a  Turk.  Ho  then  got  upon  the  railroad  to 
Suez  :  and  the  poor  benighted  Bedouin,  completely 
behind  the  age  in  the  march  of  improvement, 
having  never  read  Say's  Political  Economy,  or 
Smith  s  Wealth  of  Nations,  denounced  it  as  an  in- 
vasion of  the  natural  rights  of  the  people,  and  a 
wicked  breaking  up  of  the  business  of  the  camel- 
drivers.  He  cursed  every  European  that  ever  set 
foot  in  their  country ;  and,  speaking  of  Mr.  Gallo- 
way, the  engineer  of  the  proposed  railroad,  hoped 
that  he  might  some  day  meet  him,  and  swore  he 
would  strangle  him  with  his  own  hands. 

In  the  morning  we  were  again  under  way.  Oar 
quarrelsome  friend  of  the  night  before  was  by  our 
side,  perched  on  the  bare  back  of  a  dromedary, 
and,  if  possible,  looking  more  grim  and  savage  by 
daylight.  His  companion  was  mounted  behind 
him,  and  he  kept  near  the  sheik,  occasionally  cross- 
ing my  path,  looking  back  at  me,  and  croaking  in 
the  sheik's  ears  as  he  had  done  the  night  before. 
Two  or  three  times  he  crossed  my  path,  as  if  with 
the  intention  of  going  into  the  mountains;  and 
then,  as  if  he  found  it  impossible  to  tear  himself 
away,  returned  to  the  sheik.  At  length  ho  did  go, 
and  with  a  most  discontented  and  disconsolate  an*  1 
and  after  ho  had  gone,  the  sheik  told  us  that,  when 
they  came  up  to  the  fire,  they  demanded  tribute 
or  bucksheesh  from  the  stranger  passing  over  the 
Bedouins'  highway :  that  his  brother  had  refused 
to  pay  it,  which  had  been  the  cause  of  the  quarrel, 
and  that  when  he  himself  came  up,  he  had  told  the 
demanders  of  tribute  that  he  had  undertaken  to 
protect  me  from  injury  through  the  desert ;  that  he 
had  given  his  head  to  Mohammed  Aly  for  my 
safety,  and  would  defend  me  with  his  life  against 
every  danger ;  but  that  finally,  ho  had  pacified 
them  by  giving  them  a  couple  of  dollars  a-piece.  I 
did  not  believe  this.  They  looked  too  disconsolate 
when  they  went  away ;  for  the  four  dollars  would 
have  made  the  hearts  of  two  beggarly  Bedouins 
leap  for  joy ;  and  I  could  not  help  asking  him,  if 
wo  were  obliged  to  buy  our  peace  when  only  two 
came  upon  us,  what  we  would  do  when  a  hundred 
should  come!  to  which  he  answered  that  they 
must  all  be  paid,  and  that  it  was  impossible  to 
pass  through  the  desert  without  it. 

Wo  got  through  the  day  remarkably  well,  the 
scene  being  always  precisely  the  same  ;  before  us, 
the  long,  desolate,  sandy  valley,  and  on  each  side 
the  still  more  desolate  and  dreary  mountains.  To- 
wards evening  we  encamped;  and,  after  sitting  some 
time  around  a  fire  with  my  companions,  I  entered 
my  tent.  Soon  after,  the  sheik,  in  pursuance  of 
his  pitiful  plan  of  exciting  my  fears,  and  raising 
his  own  value,  sent  in  for  my  gun  and  pistols,  telling 
me  that  there  were  Arabs  near;  that  he  heard 
the  harking  of  a  dog,  and  intended  to  keep  watch 
all  night.  I  had  already  seen  so  much  of  him,  that 
I  knew  this  was  a  mere  piece  of  braggadocio ;  and 
1  met  it  with  another,  by  telling  him  that  no  man 
could  use  my  pistols  better  than  myself,  and  that 
all  he  had  to  do  was,  upon  the  first  alarm,  to  give 
me  notice  and  I  would  lie  among  them.  About 
an  hour  afterward,  I  went  out  and  found  them  all 
asleep ;  and  I  could  not  help  making  Paul  rouse 
the  sheik,  and  ask  him  if  he  did  not  want  the  pis- 
tols for  his  vigilunt  watch. 
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INCIDENTS  OF  TRAVEL 


In  the  morning  we  started  at  lialf-past  six.  The 
day  was  again  beautiful  and  inspiriting  ;  my  horse 
and  myuolf  liad  l>ccome  the  best  friends  in  the 
world  ;  and  though  I  was  disgusted  with  the 
sheik's  general  conduct,  I  moved  quietly  along  the 
valley,  conversing  with  him  or  Paul,  or  with  any 
of  the  men,  about  anything  that  happened  to 
suggest  itself.  I  remember  I  had  a  long  discourse 
about  the  difference  between  the  camel  and  the 
dromedary.  Buffbn  gives  the  camel  two  humps, 
and  the  dromedary  one  ;  and  this,  I  believe,  is  the 
received  opinion,  as  it  had  always  been  mine  ;  but 
since  I  liad  been  in  the  East,  I  had  remarked  tliat 
it  was  exceedingly  rare  to  meet  a  camel  with  two 
humps.  I  had  seen  together  at  one  time,  on  the 
starting  of  the  caravan  of  pilgrims  for  Mecca, 
perliaps  20,000  camels  and  dromedaries,  and  had 
not  seen  among  them  more  than  half  a  dozen  with 
two  humps.  Not  satisfied  with  any  explanation 
from  European  residents  or  travellers,  I  had 
inquired  among  the  Bedouins  ;  and  Toualeb,  my 
old  guide,  brought  up  among  camels,  had  given 
such  a  strange  account  tliat  I  never  ]>aid  any  regard 
to  it.  Now,  however,  the  sheik  told  me  the  same 
thing,  namely,  that  they  were  of  different  races, 
the  dromedury  being  to  the  camel  as  the  blood 
horse  is  to  the  cart-horse;  and  that  the  two  humps 
were  peculiar  neither  to  the  dromedary  nor  the 
camel,  or  natural  to  either ;  but  tliat  l>oth  are 
always  )>orn  with  only  one  hump,  which  being  a 
mere  mass  of  flesh,  and  very  tender,  almost  as  soon 
as  the  young  camel  is  born,  a  piece  is  sometimes 
cut  out  of  the  middle  for  the  convenience  of  better 
arranging  the  Kiddle  ;  and  being  cut  out  of  the 
centre,  a  hump  is  left  on  either  side  of  the  cavity  ; 
and  this,  according  to  the  account  given  by  Toualeb, 
is  the  only  way  in  which  two  humps  ever  appear 
on  the  hack  of  camel  or  dromedarv.  I  should 
not  mention  this  storv  if  I  had  heard  it  onlvonee; 
but  precisely  as  I  liad  it  from  Toualeb,  it  was  con- 
firmed, with  a  great  deal  of  circumstantial  detail, 
by  another  Bedouin,  who,  like  himself,  had  lived 
among  camels  and  droim-<larics  all  his  life  ;  and 
his  Htatemeutwas  assented  to  by  all  his  companions. 
I  do  not  give  this  out  as  a  discovery  made  at  this 
late  day,  in  regard  to  nn  animal  so  well  known  as 
the  camel  ;  indeed,  I  am  told  that  the  Arabs  are 
not  ignorant  of  that  elegance  of  civilised  life  called 
"quizzing  ;':  1  give  it  merely  to  show  how  I  whiled 
away  my  time  in  the  desert,  and  for  what  it  is 
worth. 

Towards  mid-day  the  shiek  dashed  across  the 
plain,  with  his  long  lance  jvoised  in  his  hand,  and 
his  scarlet  dress  streaming  in  the  wind  :  and  about 
an  hour  afterward  we  came  to  his  spear  stuck  in 
the  sand,  and  a  little  Bedouin  boy  sitting  by  it  to 
invite  us  to  his  father's  tent.  We  turned  aside,  and 
coming  to  the  tent,  found  the  sheik  sitting  on  the 
ground  refreshing  himself  \wth  long  draughts  of 
goat's  milk.  lie  passed  the  skin  to  us  ;  but,  as 
master  of  the  ceremonies,  he  declined  the  regular 
Arab  invitation  to  stav  and  eat  a  lamb.  lie  could 
not,  however,  neglect  the  goods  the  gods  provided, 
and  told  our  host  that  we  would  take  a  lamb  with 
us  for  our  evening  meal.  The  lamb  was  caught, 
and  with  his  legs  tied  was  thrown  into  a  sack, 
where  he  made  music  for  us  for  thereat  of  the  day. 
To  the  Bedouin,  next  to  the  pleasure  of  eating  a 
lamb,  is  that  of  knowing  he  has  one  to  eat ;  and  so 
the  bloating  of  the  doomed  innocent  was  merely 


a  whetter  of  appetite.    After  we  had  gone  some 
distance  from  the  tent,  we  set  down  the  lamb  on 
the  ground,  and  I  never  saw  a  creature  so  perfecdr 
the  emblem  of  helplessness.  At  first  he  ran  back  a 
little  way  from  us ;  then  stopped ;  and  apparent!? 
feeling  the  loneliness  of  his  condition,  returned  sod 
followed  us,  and  in  a  few  moments  was  under  the  ! 
feet  of  the  camels,  a  part  of  our  caravan  unwittmdr  \ 
moving  to  the  slaughter.     The  tent  was  hardlj 
pitched  before  he  lay  bleeding  on  the  ground; 
and  the  Are  was  no  sooner  kindled    than  bn 
entrails,  liver,  &c,  were   in  the  burning  brush; 
ami  in  a  few  moments  the  Arabs  were  greedily 
devouring  the  meal  into  which  he  had  Derate 
S|>ccdily  converted.  The  whole  scene  which  I  hart 
before  described  was  repeated  ;  and,  as  before,  fat 
the  morning  the  skin  was  the  only  part  of  the  hmb 
to  be  seen. 

One  thing  in  the  sheik  was  particularly  disagree* 
able,  lie  was  constantly  talking  with  Paul  about 
the  sacrifice  he  made  in  accompanying  me ;  ha 
confident  cxi>ectation  tliat  I  would  pay  him  well 
for  it,  and  the  generosity  of  M.  Linant ;  always 
winding  up  with  asking  what  buckshecsh  I  intended 
to  give  him.  Paul  told  me  all  that  passed,  and  it 
was  evident  that  the  sheik  and  his  men  were 
making  extravagant  calculations.  I  had  estimated 
with  Mr.  Gliddon  the  probable  expenses  to  Jeru- 
salem, founded  upon  the  rate  of  hire  for  cameli 
which  the  sheik  had  named  at  Cairo;  and  as  it 
was  not  beyond  the  range  of  possibilities  that  I 
should  be  strip|>ed  on  the  way,  I  had  brought  with 
me  barely  enough  to  cover  my  probable  expenses; 
and  consequently  I  saw  that  my  means  were  very 
likely  to  fall  short  of  the  sheik's  ex]»ectations.  I 
did  not  want  any  disapi>ointment  at  the  last,  and 
that  night  I  called  him  to  my  tent,  resolved  upon 
coming  to  an  understanding.  I  told  him  that, 
knowing  it  was  a  dangerous  road,  and  tliat  I  wit 
subjected  to  the  risk  of  ltcing  roblied,  I  liad  brought 
with  me  a  specific  sum  of  money,  all  of  which  I 
intended  for  him,  and  that  all  he  scattered  along 
the  road  would  l>e  so  much  taken  from  his  on 
pocket  in  the  end.  I  le  was  evidently  startled,  and 
expressed  his  surprise  that  a  howaga,  or  gentleman, 
should  have  any  bottom  to  his  pocket,  but  promised 
to  economise  in  future. 

The  next  day  the  general  features  of  the  scene 
wen:  the  same,  eternal  liarrcnncss  and  desolation;  ! 
and  moving  to  the  right,  at  one  o'clock  we  were 
at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  of  Seir  ;  and  towering 
above  all  the  rest,  surmounted  by  a  circular  dome, 
like  the  tombs  of  the  shieks  in  Egypt,  was  the  bare 
and  rugged  summit  of  Mount  lior,  the  burial' 
place  of  Aaron,  visible  in  every  direction  at  a  great 
distance  from  below,  and  on  l>oth  sides  the  great  ' 
range  of  mountains,  and  forming  one  of  the  markt 
by  which  the  Bedouin  regulates  his  wanderings  in 
the  desert.     Soon  after  we  turned  in  among  tbe 
mountains,    occasionally  passing   small  spots  of  ; 
verdure,  strangely  contrasting  with  the  surround-  j 
ing  and  general  desolation.     Towards  evening,  in  j 
a  small  mountain  on  our  left,  we  saw  an  extax*  I 
tion  in  the  rock,  which  the  sheik  said  had  betti*  > 
fortress  ;  and,  as  of  every  other  work  of  which  the  ' 
history  is  unknown,  its  construction  was  ascribed  to 
the  early  Christians.  It  was  a  beautiful  afternoon; 
gazelles  were  playing  in  the  valleys,  and  partridge 
running  wild  up  the  sides  of  the  mountains,  aw 
we  pitched  our  tent  partly  over  a  carpet  of  graft 
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nth  the  door  open  to  the  lofty  tomb  of  the  great 
righ-priest  of  Israel. 

In  the  evening  the  sheik  came  to  my  tent  for 
money,  having  been  very  pertinacious  on  that 
tender  subject  all  day  with  Paul,  asking  him  how 
orach  he  thought  I  had  with  me,  and  how  much 
I  intended  to  give  him.  He  began  by  asking  me 
far  pay  for  the  camels,  at  the  price  agreed  upon 
in  Cairo.  If  he  had  asked  me  before  starting  from 
Akaba,  I  should  probably  have  paid  him ;  but 
tfter  what  I  had  seen,  and  what  had  passed  between 
him  and  Paul,  I  did  not  like  his  asking  for  it  now. 
He  told  me,  too,  that  we  were  now  at  the  door  o" 
Petra,  and  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  pay  a 
backsheesh  or  tribute  on  entering,  but  he  could 
sot  tell  how  much  would  be  required,  as  that  would 
depend  altogether  on  circumstances.  There  was 
always  a  guard  stationed  at  the  entrance  of  the 
defile  leading  to  Petra,  and  the  amount  to  be  paid 
would  depend  upon  the  number  we  might  happen 
to  find  when  we  entered.  These  were  never  less 
than  thirty  or  forty ;  and  if  there  should  not  be 
more,  the  tribute  exacted  would  not  be  more  than 
thirty  or  forty  dollars,  but  there  might  be  two  or 
three  hundred  ;  and,  at  all  events,  I  had  better 
give  him  my  purse,  and  he  would  return  me  what 
was  left.  I  suspected,  that  as  he  could  not  find 
out  from  Paul  either  how  much  I  had  with  me,  or 
what  I  intended  to  give  him,  this  story  of  the  tribute 
was  merely  a  pretext  to  levy  an  immediate  contri- 
bution. The  precise  danger  I  had  to  fear  was, 
mat  he  would  get  my  money  from  me  piecemeal, 
and  when  we  came  among  Bedouins,  where  it 
would  be  necessary  to  buy  my  peace,  go  off  and 
leave  me  to  their  mercy.  I  did  not  want  to  have 
any  rupture  with  him,  particularly  at  the  moment 
when  I  was  at  the  very  door  of  Petra,  and  might 
lose  all  that  I  had  been  endeavouring  with  so  much 
personal  difficulty  to  accomplish  ;  and  therefore 
told  him,  as  to  the  bucksheesh  for  entering  Petra, 
that  I  expected,  and  when  we  should  arrive  there 
and  learn  how  much  it  was,  would  be  ready  to  pay 
it;  but,  in  the  meantime,  for  any  little  casual 
expense  that  might  be  incurred,  I  would  give  him 
a  purse  of  five  hundred  piasters,  or  twenty-five 
dollars.  Touching  the  hire  of  the  camels,  I  said 
that  I  did  not  expect  to  pay  it  until  we  should 
arrive  at  Hebron  ;  and  hurling  back  upon  him 
one  of  his  own  flourishes,  told  him  that  it  was  dis- 
trusting my  honour  to  ask  it  now.  I  reminded 
him  of  our  conversation  at  Cairo,  remarking  that 
I  had  come  into  the  desert  upon  the  faith  of  his 
promise  ;  and  he  replied  very  impertinently,  if 
not  menacingly,  that  one  word  here  was  worth  a 
kindred  at  Cairo.  I  was  somewhat  roused  at 
fins,  and,  determined  not  to  be  dragooned  into 
compliance,  forgot  for  a  moment  my  prudential 
plan,  and  told  him  that  I  would  not  be  driven  into 
that  or  anything  else,  and  that  sooner  than  submit 
to  his  demand  I  would  turn  back  here,  at  the  very 
door  of  Petra,  and  return  to  Cairo.  This  had  its 
•fleet,  for  he  was  no  more  disposed  to  proceed  to 
tttrmnitifw  than  myself ;  and  when  I  found  him 
giving  way  a  little,  I  threw  in  a  powerful  argument 
which  I  had  several  times  before  hinted  at,  namely, 
that  there  were  two  parties  on  the  Nile,  who  were 
exceedingly  anxious  to  make  the  same  journey) 
*nd  who  would  be  governed  altogether  by  the 
teport  I  should  make.  I  saw  that  his  avarice  and 
bepe  of  future  gain  were  rapidly  getting  the  better 


of  his  eagerness  to  touch  his  money  before  it  was 
earned  ;  and,  without  inflicting  upon  the  reader  a 
full  account  of  our  long  negotiation,  made  up 
principally  of  blustering  and  exaggeration,  with 
some  diplomatic  concessions  on  both  sides,  it  is 
enough  to  say  that  at  last,  to  my  great  relief,  he 
withdrew  his  demand  and  took  what  I  offered. 

Before  daybreak  the  next  morning  we  had  struck 
our  tent,  and  sending  it  and  the  other  baggage  by 
another  route,  the  sheik  being  afraid  to  take  with 
us  anything  that  might  tempt  the  Bedouins,  and 
leaving  behind  us  several  of  our  men,  the  sheik, 
his  brother,  three  Arabs,  Paul,  and  myself,  with 
nothing  but  what  wo  had  on,  and  provisions  for 
one  day,  started  for  Wady  Moussa  and  the  city  of 
Petra.  Our  course  was  a  continued  ascent.  I 
have  found  it  throughout  difficult  to  give  any  de- 
scription, which  can  impart  to  the  reader  a  distinct 
idea  of  the  wild  and  desolate  scenes  presented 
among  these  mountainous  deserts.  I  have  been, 
too,  in  so  many  of  the  same  general  nature,  that 
particular  ones  do  not  present  themselves  to  my 
mind  now,  with  the  force  and  distinctness  of  perfect 
recollection  ;  and,  in  the  few  rough  and  hurried 
notes  which  I  made  on  the  spot,  I  marked  rather 
the  effect  than  the  causes  which  produced  it.  I 
remember,  however,  that  the  mountains  were 
barren,  solitary  and  desolate,  and  that,  as  we  as- 
cended, their  aspect  became  more  and  more  wild 
and  rugged,  and  rose  to  grandeur  and  sublimity. 
I  remember,  too,  that  among  these  arid  wastes  of 
crumbling  rock  there  were  beautiful  streams,  gush- 
ing out  from  the  sides  of  the  mountains;  and  some- 
times small  valleyB,  where  the  green  grass,  and 
shrubs,  and  bushes  were  putting  forth  in  early 
spring;  and  that  altogether  I  saw  among  the  stony 
mountains  of  Arabia  Petrsea  more  verdure  than  I 
had  observed  since  I  left  the  banks  of  the  Nile.  I 
remember,  moreover,  that  the  ascent  was  difficult ; 
that  our  camels  toiled  laboriously  ;  and  that  even 
our  sure-footed  Arabian  horses  often  slipped  upon 
the  steep  and  rugged  path.  Once  the  sheik  and 
myself,  being  in  advance  of  the  rest,  sat  down  upon 
an  eminence  which  overlooked,  on  one  side,  a  range 
of  wild  and  barren  mountains,  and,  on  the  other, 
the  dreary  valley  of  El  Ghor  ;  above  us  was  the 
vonerable  summit  of  Mount  Hor  ;  and  near  ur  a 
stone  blackened  with  smoke,  and  surrounded  by 
fragments  of  bones,  showing  the  place  where  the 
Arabs  had  sacrificed  sheep  to  the  prophet  Aaron. 
From  this  point  we  wound  along  the  base  of  Mount 
Hor,  which,  from  this  great  height,  seemed  just 
beginning  to  rise  into  a  mountain  ;  and  I  remem- 
ber, that,  in  winding  slowly  along  its  base,  as  our 
companions  had  objected  to  our  mounting  to  the 
tomb  of  Aaron,  Paul  and  I  were  narrowly  ex- 
amining its  sides  for  a  path,  and  making  arrange- 
ments to  slip  out  as  soon  as  they  should  all  bo 
asleep,  and  ascend  by  moonlight.  Not  far  from 
the  base  of  Mount  Hor  we  came  to  some  tombs 
cut  in  the  sides  of  the  rocks,  and  standing  at  the 
threshold  of  the  entrance  to  the  excavated  city. 
Before  entering  this  extraordinary  place,  it  would 
not  be  amiss  in  few  words  to  give  its  history.   v 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

P»tnu— Arrival.— Entrance  to  the  City.— The  Temple 
of  Pctra^-A  Record.— The  Tb*atr*--Torabe  of  Petrm.— 
Axab  Wmplicifcy.— Departure  from  Petra*— A  Night  In  a 
Tomb*— Dangers  of  the  Route. 


Petri,  the  excavated  city,  the  long-loot  capital 
of  Edom,  in  the  Scriptures  and  profane  writings, 
in  every  language  in  which  its  name  occurs,  signi- 
fies a  rock  ;  and,  through  the  sliadows  of  its  early 
history,  we  learn  that  its  inhabitants  lived  in 
natural  clefts  or  excavations  made  in  the  solid  rock. 
Desolate  as  it  now  is,  we  have  reason  to  believe 
that  it  goes  back  to  the  time  of  Esau, "  the  father 
of  Edom ;"  that  princes  and  dukes,  eight  successive 
kings,  and  again  a  long  line  of  dukes,  dwelt  there 
before  any  king  "  reigned  over  Israel ;"  and  we 
recognise  it,  from  the  earliest  ages,  as  the  central 
point  to  which  came  the  caravans  from  the  interior 
of  Arabia,  tarsia,  and  India,  laden  with  all  the 
precious  commodities  of  the  Blast,  and  from  which 
these  commodities  were  distributed  through  Egypt, 
Palestine,  and  Syria,  and  all  the  countries  bor- 
dering on  the  Mediterranean,  even  Tyre  and  Sidon 
deriving  their  purple  and  dyes  from  Petra.  Eight 
hundred  years  before  Christ,  Amaziah,  the  lung 
of  Judea,  "  slew  of  Edom  in  the  valley  of  Salt  ten 
thousand,  and  took  Selah  (the  Hebrew  name  of 
Petra)  by  war."  Three  hundred  years  after  the 
last  of  the  prophets,  and  nearly  a  century  before 
the  Christian  era,  the  "  King  of  Arabia*'  issued 
from  his  palace  at  Petra,  at  the  head  of  fifty  thou- 
sand men,  horse  and  foot,  entered  Jerusalem,  and 
uniting  with  the  Jews,  pressed  the  siege  of  the 
temple,  which  was  onlv  raised  by  the  advance  of 
the  Romans  ;  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  second 
century,  though  its  independence  was  lost,  Petra 
was  Btill  the  capital  of  a  Roman  proviuce.  After 
tliat  time  it  rapidly  declined  ;  its  history  became 
more  and  more  obscure ;  for  more  than  a  thousand 
years  it  was  completely  lost  to  the  civilised  world ; 
and,  until  its  discovery  by  Burckhardt  in  1812, 
except  to  the  wandering  Bedouins  its  very  site 
was  unknown. 

And  this  was  the  city  at  whose  door  I  now 
stood.  In  a  few  words,  this  ancient  and  extra- 
ordinary city  is  situated  within  a  natural  amphi- 
theatre of  two  or  three  miles  in  circumference, 
encompassed  on  all  sides  by  rugged  mountains  five 
or  six  hundred  feet  in  height.  The  whole  of  this 
area  is  now  a  waste  of  ruins,  dwelling-houses, 
palaces,  temples,  and  triumphal  arches,  all  pro- 
strate together  in  uiidistinguishable  confusion.  The 
sides  of  the  mountains  are  cut  smooth,  in  a  per- 
pendicular direction,  and  filled  with  long  and 
continued  ranges  of  dwelling-houses,  temples,  and 
tombs,  excavated  with  vast  labour  out  of  the  solid 
rock  ;  and  while  their  summits  present  Nature  in 
her  wildest  and  most  savage  form,  their  bases  are 
adorned  with  all  the  beauty  of  architecture  and 
art,  with  columns,  and  porticoes,  and  pediments, 
and  ranges  of  corridors,  enduring  as  the  mountains 
out  of  which  they  are  hewn,  and  fresh  as  if  the 
work  of  a  generation  scarcely  yet  gone  by. 

Nothing  can  bo  finer  than  the  immense  rocky 
rampart  which  encloses  the  city.  Strong,  firm, 
and  immoveable  as  Nature  itself,  it  seems  to  deride 
the  walls  of  cities,  and  the  puny  fortifications  of 
skilful  engineers.    The  only  access  is  by  clamber- 


ing over  this  wall  of  stone,  practicable  only  in  on* 
place,  or  by  an  entrance  the  most  extraordinary 
that  Nature,  in  her  wildest  freakw,  has  ever  framed. 
The  loftiest  portals  ever  raised  br  the  hands  of 
man,  the  proudest  monuments  of  architectural 
•kill  and  daring,  sink  into  insignificance  by  tat 
comparison.    It  is,  perhaps,  the  moat  wonderful 
object  in  tho  world,  except  the  ruins  of  the  city 
to  which  it  forms  the  entrance.     Unfortunately, 
I  did  not  enter  by  this  door,  but  by  clambering 
over  the  mountains  at  the  other  end  ;  and  when  I 
stood  upon  the  Bumniit  of  the  mountain,  though  I 
looked  down  upon  the  vast  area  filled  with  ramei 
buildings  and   heaps  of  rubbish,  and  saw  the 
mountain-sides  cut  away  so  as  to  form  a  levd 
surface,  and  presenting  long  ranges  of  doom  ■ 
successive  tiers  or  stories,  the  dwelling  and  burial- 
places  of  a  people  long  since  passed  away ;  aai 
though  immediately  before  me  was  the  excavatei 
front  of  a  large  and  beautiful  temple,  I  was  da- 
appointed.   I  had  read  the  unpublished  deseripdsi 
of  Captains  Irby  and  Mangles.     Several  thou 
the  sheik  had  told  me,  in  the  most  poritrremamur, 
that  there  was  no  other  entrance ;  and  I  mi 
moved  to  indignation  at  the  marvellous  and  ex- 
aggerated, not  to  say  false  representations,  at  I 
thought,  of  the  onlv  persons  who  had  given  aay 
account  of  this  wonderful  entrance.     I  was  dssf 
pointed,  too,  in  another  matter.    Burckhardt  nil 
been  accosted,  immediately  upon  his  entry,  by  ■ 
large  party  of  Bedouins,and  been  suffered  to  renvoi 
but  a  very  short  time.    Messrs.  Legh,  Banb, 
Irby  and  Mangles,  had  been  opposed  by  handrail 
of  Bedouins,  who  swore  "  that  they  should  never 
enter  their  territory  nor  drink  of  their  waters," 
and  "  that  they  would  shoot  them  like  dogs,  if  they 
attempted  it."    And  I  expected  some  immediate 
opposition  from  at  least  the  thirty  or  forty,  fewer 
than  whom,  the  sheik  had  told  me,  were  never  to 
be  found  in  Wady  Mouses.    I  expected  a  scene  of 
some  kind  ;  but  at  the  entrance  of  the  city  than 
was  not  a  creature  to  dispute  our  passage ;  ■ 
portals  were  wide  open,  and  we  passed  along  tat 
stream  down  into  the  area,  and  still  no  man  eaat 
to  oppose  us.    We  moved  to  the  extreme  end  sf 
the  area  ;  and,  when  in  the  act  of  dismounting  at 
the  foot  of  the  rock  on  which  stood  the  temple  that 
had  constantly  faced  us,  we  saw  one  solitary  Aiah 
straggling  along  without  any  apparent  object,  a 
mere  wanderer  among  the  rains  ;  and  it  is  a  net 
uninteresting  fact,  that  this  poor  Bedouin  was  tat 
only  living  being  we  saw  in  the  desolate  city  sf 
Petra.   After  gazing  at  us  for  a  few  momenta  fran 
a  distance,  he  came  towards  us,  and  in  a  to* 
moments  was  sitting  down  to  pipes  and  coffee  was 
my  companions.     I  again  asked  the  sheik  for  tat 
other  entrance,  and  he  again  told  me  then  «■■ 
none  ;  but  I  could  not  believe  him,  and  set  out  to 
look  for  it  myself ;  and  although  in  my  search  I 
had  already  seen  enough  abundantly  to  reps?  mt 
for  all  my  difficulties  in  getting  there,  I  eoaid  set 
be  content  without  finding  this  desired  avenue. 

In  front  of  the  great  temple,  the  pride  aad 
beauty  of  Petra,  of  which  more  hereafter,  I  sae» 
narrow  opening  in  the  rocks,  exactly  coneapoaaaf 
with  my  conception  of  the  object  for  which  I  s* 
seeking.  A  full  stream  of  water  was  gasUaj 
through  it,  and  filling  up  the  whole  month  sf  tat 
passage.  Mounted  on  the  shoulders  of  one  of  ay 
Bedouins,  I  got  him  to  carry  me  through  the 
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iwollen  stream  at  the  mouth  of  the  opening,  and 

set  me  down  ou  a  dry  place  a  little  above,  whence 

I  began  to  pick  my  way,  occasionally  taking  to  the 

■boulders  of  my  follower,  and  continued  to  advance 

(■ore  than  a  mile.    I  was  beyond  all  peradventnre 

in  the  great  entrance  I  was  seeking.    There  could 

not  be  two  audi,  and  I  should  have  gone  on  to  the 

extreme  end  of  the  ravine,  but  my  Bedouin  sud- 

ojoly  refused  me  the  further  use  of  his  shoulders. 

He  bad  been  some  time  objecting  and  begging  me 

to  return,  and  now  positively  refused  to  go  any 

farther;  and,  in  met,  turned  about  himself.    I 

m  anxious  to  proceed,  but  I  did  not  like  wading 

■p  to  my  knoes  in  the  water,  nor  did  I  feel  very 

nutate  to  go  where  I  might  expose  myself  to 

dinger,  as  he  seemed  to  intimate.    While  I  was 

kntating,  another  of  my  men  came  running  up 

tat  ravine,  and  shortly  after  him  Paul  and  the 

sheik,  breathless  with  haste,  and  crying  in  low 

laterals,  "El  Arab!  El  Arab  I"— The  Arabs !  the 

Arabs !    This  was  enough  for  me.     I  had  heard 

so  much  of  El  Arab  that  I  had  become  nervous. 

It  was  like  the  cry  of  Delilah  in  the  ears  of  the 

sleeping  Samson,  "The  Philistines  bo  upon  thee!" 

At  the  other  end  of  the  ravine  was  an  encampment 

af  the  El  Alouins ;  and  the  sheik,  having  due 

retard  to  my  communication  about  money  matters, 

had  shunned  this  entrance  to  avoid  bringing  upon 

me  this  horde  of  tribute-gatherers,  for  a  partici- 

ntion  in  the  spoils.     Without  any  disposition  to 

nqriore  farther,  I  turned  towards  the  city ;  and  it 

ras  now  that  I  began  to  feel  the  powerful  and 

udeKble  impression  that  must  be  produced  on 

■Bering,  through  this  mountainous  passage,  the 

■eavated  city  of  Petra. 

For  about  two  miles  it  lies  between  high  and 
ireeipitous  ranges  of  rocks,  from  five  hundred 
9  a  thousand  feet  in  height,  standing  as  if  torn 
sunder  by  some  great  convulsion,  and  barely 
ride  enough  for  two  horsemen  to  pass  abreast. 
i  -  swelling  stream  rushes  between  them ;  the 
ummits  are  wild  and  broken ;  in  some  places 
verhanging  the  opposite  sides,  casting  the  dark- 
less of  night  upon  tne  narrow  defile ;  then  receding 
od  farming  an  opening  above,  through  which  a 
trong  ray  of  light  is  thrown  down,  and  illuminates 
rith  the  blaze  of  day  the  frightful  chasm  below. 
HTfld  fig-trees,  oleanders,  and  ivy  were  growing 
mt  of  tho  rocky  sides  of  the  cliffs  hundreds  of 
bet  above  our  heads ;  the  eagle  was  screaming 
ibove  us ;  all  along  were  the  open  doors  of  tombs, 
lerming  the  great  Necropolis  of  the  city ;  and  at 
fcVs  extreme  end  was  a  large  open  space,  with  a 
powerful  body  of  light  thrown  down  upon  it,  and 
exhibiting  in  one  full  view  the  facade  of  a  beau- 
tfhd  temple,  hewn  out  of  the  rock,  with  rows  of 
Corinthian  columns  and  ornaments,  standing  out 
fash  and  clear  as  if  but  yesterday  from  the  hands 
of  the  sculptor.  Though  coming  directly  from  the 
beaks  of  the  Nile,  where  tho  preservation  of  the 
■■tales  excites  the  admiration  and  astonishment 
•f  every  traveller,  we  were  roused  and*  excited  by 
■"  extraordinary  beauty  and  excellent  condition 
*f  the  great  temple  at  Petra.    Even  in  coming 

r  it,  as  we  did,  at  disadvantage,  I  remember 
Paul,  who  was  a  passionate  admirer  of  the 
**,  when  he  first  obtained  a  glimpse  of  it,  in- 
*knrtari]y  cried  out,  and  moving  on  to  the  front 
*m  a  vivacity  I  never  saw  him  cxliibit  before  or 
tfcrward,  clapped  his   hands,  and  shouted   in 


ecstacy.  To  the  last  day  of  our  being  together,  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  referring  to  his  extraordinary 
fit  of  enthusiasm  when  he  first  came  upon  that 
temple ;  and  I  can  well  imagine  that,  entering  by 
this  narrow  defile,  with  the  reelings  roused  by  its 
extraordinary  and  romantic  wildness  and  beauty, 
the  first  view  of  that  superb  facade  must  produce 
an  effect  which  could  never  pass  away.  Even 
now,  that  I  have  returned  to  the  pursuits  and 
thought-engrossing  incidents  of  a  lifo  in  the  busiest 
city  in  the  world,  often  in  situations  as  widely 
different  as  light  from  darkness,  I  see  before  me 
the  facade  of  that  temple :  neither  tho  Coliseum 
at  Rome,  grand  and  interesting  as  it  is,  nor  the 
ruins  of  the  Acropolis  at  Athens,  nor  the  Pyramids, 
nor  the  mighty  temples  of  tho  Nile,  arc  so  often 
present  to  my  memory. 

The  whole  temple,  its  columns,  ornaments,  por- 
ticoes, and  porches,  are  cut  out  from  and  form  part 
of  the  solid  rock ;  and  this  rock,  at  the  foot  of 
which  the  temple  stands  like  a  mere  print,  towers 
several  hundred  feet  above,  its  face  cut  smooth  to 
the  very  summit,  and  the  top  remaining  wild  and 
misshapen  as  Nature  made  it.  The  wholo  area 
before  the  temple  is  perhaps  an  acre  in  extent, 
enclosed  on  all  sides  except  at  the  narrow  entrance, 
and  an  opening  to  the  left  of  the  temple,  which  leads 
into  the  area  of  the  city  by  a  pass  through  perpen- 
dicular rocks,  five  or  six  hundred  feet  in  height. 

It  is  not  my  design  to  enter  into  the  details  of  the 
many  monuments  in  this  extraordinary  city ;  but, 
to  give  a  general  idea  of  the  character  of  all  the 
excavations,  I  cannot  do  better  than  go  witliin  tho 
temple.  Ascending  several  broad  Bteps,  we  en- 
tered under  a  colonnade  of  four  Corinthian  columns, 
about  thirty-five  feet  high,  into  a  large  chamber 
of  some  fifty  feet  square,  and  twenty-five  feet  high. 
The  outsido  of  the  temple  is  richly  ornamented, 
but  the  interior  is  perfectly  plain,  there  being  no 
ornament  of  any  kind  upon  the  walls  or  ceiling  ; 
on  each  of  tho  three  sides  is  a  small  chamber  for 
the  reception  of  the  dead ;  and  on  the  back  wall  of 
tho  innermost  chamber  I  saw  the  names  of  Messrs. 
Legh,  Banks,  Irby,  and  Mangles,  the  four  English 
travellers  who  with  so  much  difficulty  had  effected 
their  entrance  to  the  city ;  of  Messieurs  Lahordc 
and  Linant,  and  the  two  Englishmen  and  Italian 
of  whom  I  Iiavo  before  spoken  ;  and  two  or  three 
others,  which,  from  the  character  of  the  writing, 
I  supposed  to  be  the  names  of  attendants  upon 
some  of  these  gentlemen.  These  were  the  only 
names  recorded  in  the  temple ;  and,  besides 
Burckhardt,  no  other  traveller  had  ever  reached 
it.  I  was  the  first  American  who  had  ever  been 
there.  Many  of  my  countrymen,  probably,  as  was 
the  case  with  me,  have  never  known  the  existence 
of  such  a  city ;  and  independently  of  all  personal 
considerations,  I  confess  that  I  felt  what  I  trust 
was  not  an  inexcusable  pride,  in  writing  upon  the 
innermost  wall  of  that  temple  the  name  of  an 
American  citizen;  and  under  it,  and  flourishing 
on  its  own  account  in  temples,  and  tombs,  and  all 
tho  most  conspicuous  palaces  in  Petra,  is  the 
illustrious  name  of  Paulo  Nuozzo,  dragomano. 

Leaving  the  temple  and  the  open  area  on  which 
it  fronts,  and  following  the  stream,  we  entered 
another  defile  much  broader  than  the  first,  on 
each  side  of  which  were  ranges  of  tombs,  with 
sculptured  doors  and  columns  ;  and  on  the  left,  in 
the  bosom  of  the  mountain,  hewn  out  of  the  solid 
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rock,  in  a  large  theatre,  circular  in  form,  tho 
pillars  in  front  fallen,  and  containing  thirty-three 
rows  of  Beats,  capable  of  containing  more  than 
iiOOO  persona.  Anovethe  corridor  wjis  a  range  of 
doors  opening  to  chamlierM  in  tho  rocks,  the  seats 
of  the  princes  and  wealthiest  inhabitants  of  Petra, 
and  not  unlike  a  row  of  private  boxes  in  a  modern 
theatre. 

The  whole  theatre  is  at  this  day  in  such  a  state 
of  preservation,  that  if  the  tenants  of  the  tomto 
around  could  once  more  rise  into  life,  they  might 
take  their  old  places  on  its  seats,  and  listen  to  the 
declamation  of  their  favourite  player.  To  me  the 
stillness  of  a  ruined  city  is  nowhere  so  impressive 
as  when  sitting  on  the  steps  of  its  theatre  ;  once 
thronged  with  the  guy  and  pleasure-seeking,  but 
now  given  up  to  solitude  and  desolation.  Day 
after  day  these  seats  had  l>cen  tilled,  and  the  now 
silent  rocks  liad  echoed  to  the  applauding  shouts 
of  thousands  ;  and  little  could  an  ancient  Edomitc 
imagine  that  a  solitary  stranger,  from  a  then 
unknown  world,  would  one  day  be  wandering 
among  the  ruins  of  his  proud  and  wonderful  city, 
meditating  upon  the  fate  of  a  race  that  has  for 
ages  passed  away.  Where  are  ye,  inliabitants  of 
this  desolate  city  ?  ye  who  once  sat  on  the  seats  of 
this  theatre,  the  young,  the  high-born,  the  beauti- 
ful, and  bravo  ;  who  once  rejoiced  in  your  riches 
and  power,  and  lived  as  if  there  was  no  gravo  ! 
Where  are  ye  now  !  Even  the  very  tombs,  whose 
ojxrn  doors  arc  stretching  away  in  long  ranges 
before  the  eyes  of  the  wondering  traveller,  cannot 
reveal  the  mystery  of  your  doom :  your  dry  bones 
are  gone  ;  the  robber  has  invaded  your  graves, 
and  your  very  ashes  have  been  swept  away  to 
make  room  for  the  wandering  Arab  of  the  desert. 

But  we  need  not  stop  at  the  days  when  a  gay 
population  were  crowding  to  this  theatre.  In  the 
earliest  periods  of  recorded  time,  long  before  this 
theatre  was  built,  and  long  before  the  tragic  muse 
was  known,  a  great  city  stood  here.  When  Esau, 
having  sold  his  birthright  for  a  mess  of  pottage, 
came  to  his  portion  among  the  mountains  of 
Seir  ;  and  Edom,  growing  in  power  and  strength, 
became  presumptuous  and  haughty,  until,  in  her 
pride,  when  Israel  prayed  a  passage  through  her 
country,  Edom  said  unto  Israel,  "  Thou  shalt  not 
pass  by  me,  lest  I  come  out  against  thee  with  the 
sword." 

Amid  all  the  terrible  denunciations  against  tho 
land  of  Idumea  "  her  cities  and  tho  inhabitants 
thereof,"  this  proud  city  among  the  rocks,  doubt- 
less for  its  extraordinary  sins,  was  always  marked 
as  a  subject  of  extraordinary  vengeance.  fc  I  have 
sworn  by  myself,  saith  the  Lord,  that  Bozrah  (the 
strong  or  fortified  city)  shall  become  a  desolation, 
a  reproach,  and  a  waste,  and  a  curse,  and  all  the 
cities  thereof  shall  be  perpetual  waste.  Lo,  I  will 
make  thee  small  among  the  heathen,  and  despised 
among  men.  Thy  terribleness  hath  deceived  thee, 
and  the  pride  of  thy  heart,  oh  thou  that  dwellest 
in  the  clefts  of  the  rocks,  that  boldest  the  height 
of  tho  hill;  though  thou  shouldst  make  thy  nest  as 
high  as  the  eagle,  I  will  bring  thee  down  from 
thence,  saith  the  Lord."  *  "  They  shall  call  the 
nobles  thereof  to  the  kingdom,  but  none  shall 
be  there,  and  all  her  princes  shall  be  nothing  ; 
and  thorns  shall  come  up  in  her  palaces,  nettles 
and   brambles  in   the  fortresses  thereof,  and  it 


*  Jeremiah,  xlix.  13, l«. 


shall  be  a  habitation  for  dragons,  and  a  court  far 
owls."* 

I  would  that  tho  sceptic  could  stand  as  I  did, 
among  the  ruins  of  this  city  among  the  rocks,  and 
there  open  the  sacred  book  and  read  the  words  of 
the  inspired  penmen,  written  when  this  desahts 
place  was  one  of  the  greatest  cities  in  the  worii 
i  see  tho  scoff  arrested,  his  cheek  pale,  his  lip 
quivering,  and  his  heart  quaking  with  fear,  as  tat 
ruined  city  cries  out  to  him  in  a  voice  load  ui 
powerful  as  that  of  one  risen  from  the  dead; 
though  he  would  not  believe  Moses  and  the  pi* 
phets,  he  believes  the  handwriting  of  God  himself 
in   the  desolation  and  eternal  ruin  around  ho. 
We  sat  ou  the  steps  of  the  theatre,  and  made  <*r 
noonday  meal ;  our  drink  was  from  the  pm 
stream  that  rolled  down  at  our  feet.    Paul  asi 
myself  were  alone.      We  scared  the  partridgi 
before  us  as  we  ascended,  and   I  broke  far  t 
moment  the  stillness  of  the  desolate  city  by  th 
report  of  my  gun. 

All  around  the  theatre  in  the  aides  of  the  moss- 
tains  were  ranges  of  tombs  ;  and  directly  oppossi 
they  rose  in  long  tiers  one  above  another.  Harif 
looked  into  those  around  the  theatre,  I  mossed  to 
those  opposite ;  and,  carefully  as  the  brief  till 
1  had  would  allow,  examined  the  whole  nan 
Though  I  had  no  small  experience  in  expknf 
catacombs  and  tombs,  these  were  so  differ** 
from  any  I  had  seen,  that  I  found  it  difficult  to 
distinguish  the  habitations  of  the  living  from  tsi 
chambers  of  the  dead.  The  facades  or  arcais* 
tural  decorations  of  the  front  were  everywbss 
handsome ;  and  in  this  they  differed  materalf 
from  the  tombs  in  Egypt ;  in  the  latter  the  doss 
were  simply  an  opening  in  the  rock,  and  all  n» 
grandeur  and  beauty  of  the  work  within ;  wb* 
here  the  door  was  always  imposing  in  its  appstf* 
anec,  and  the  interior  was  generally  a  sasfto 
chamber,  unpainted  and  unsculptured. 

I  sav  that  I  could  not  distinguish  the  dwelling 
from  the  tombs  ;  but  this  was  not  invariably  tat 
case  ;  some  were  clearly  tombs,  for  there  weft 
pits  in  which  the  dead  had  been  laid,  and  othas 
wero  as  clearly  dwellings,  being  without  a  pb* 
for  the  deposit  of  the  dead.  One  of  these  kst 
particularly  attracted  my  attention.  It  caosktsl 
of  one  large  chamber,  having  on  one  aide,  at  ts» 
foot  of  the  wall,  a  stone  bench  about  one  footings* 
and  two  or  three  broad,  in  form  like  the  dhrsaiis 
the  East  at  the  present  day ;  at  the  other  end  wot 
several  small  apartments,  hewn  out  of  the  nekp 
with  partition-walls  left  between  them,  like  stoA 
in  a  stable,  and  these  had  probably  been  the  stay- 
ing apartments  of  the  different  members  of  m 
family;  the  mysteries  of  bars  and  bolts,  of  fbldafr 
doors  and  third  stories,  being  unknown  in  <■* 
days  of  the  ancient  Edomitea.  There  were  si 
paintings  or  decorations  of  any  kind  witaii  **) 
chamber  ;  but  the  rock  out  of  which  it  was  ae*% 
like  tho  whole  stony  rampart  that  encoded  At 
city,  was  of  a  peculiarity  and  beauty  that  I  ne** 
saw  elsewhere,  being  a  dark  ground,  with  v** 
of  white,  blue,  red,  purple,  and  sometimes  sow** 
and  light  orange,  running  through  it  in  i»*J5 
streaks ;  and  within  tho  chambers,  where  then  to* 
been  no  exposure  to  the  action  of  the  deoed* 
the  freshness  and  beauty  of  the  colours  m  «£* 
these  waviug  lines  were   drawn,  gave  an  eft" 
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urdly  inferior  to  that  of  the  paintings  in  the 
ombs  of  the  kings  at  Thebes.  From  its  high  and 
sommanding  position,  and  the  unusual  finish  of 
the  work,  this  house,  if  so  it  may  be  called,  had  no 
doubt  been  the  residence  of  one  who  had  strutted 
ha  hour  of  brief  existence  among  the  wealthy 
citizens  of  Petra.  In  front  was  a  large  table  of 
rock,  forming  a  sort  of  court  for  the  excavated 
dwelling,  where  probably,  year  after  year,  in  this 
aautiful  climate,  the  Edomite  of  old  sat  under  the 
nthermg  shades  of  evening,  sometimes  looking 
<wwn  upon  the  congregated  thousands  and  the 
stirring  scenes  in  the  theatre  beneath,  or  beyond 
imi  the  palaces  and  dwellings  in  the  area  of  the 
mm  populous  chy. 

Farther  on,  in  the  same  range,  though,  in  con- 
mbmiiuj  of  the  steps  of  the  streets  being  broken, 
w*  were  obliged  to  go  down  and  ascend  again 
Mr  we  could  reach  it,  was  another  temple,  like 
ttt  first,  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock,  and,  like  the 
•rat  too,  having  for  its  principal  ornament  a 
luge  urn,  shattered  and  bruised  by  musket-balls  ; 
far  the  ignorant  Arab,  believing  that  gold  is 
eaeealed  in  it,  day  after  day,  as  he  passes  by, 
kftlt  at  it  his  murderous  gun,  in  the  vain  hope 
to  break  the  vessel  and  scatter  a  golden  shower 
SB  the  eround. 

But  it  would  be  unprofitable  to  dwell  upon 
omuls.  In  the  exceeding  interest  of  the  scene 
■wad  me,  I  hurried  from  place  to  place,  utterly 
mmmible  to  physical  fatigue  ;  and  being  entirely 
■fane,  and  having  a  full  and  undisturbed  range  of 
fc»  ruins,  I  clambered  up  broken  staircases  and 
■wflpg  the  ruins  of  streets  ;  and,  looking  into  one 
■Mtvation,  passed  on  to  another  and  another, 
Md  made  the  whole  circuit  of  the  desolate  city. 
There,  on  the  spot,  every  thing  had  an  interest 
•Bioh  I  cannot  give  in  description  ;  and  if  the 
Mder  has  followed  me  so  far,  I  have  too  much 
Nprd  for  him  to  drag  him  about  after  mo  as  I 
fid  Paul.  I  am  warned  of  the  consequences  by 
■•at  occurred  with  that  excellent  and  patient 
Mower;  for  before  the  day  was  over  he  was 
Dswjulitely  worn  out  with  fatigue. 

The  shades  of  evening  were  gathering  around 
m  at  we  stood  for  the  last  time  on  the  steps  of 
mi  theatre.  Perfect  as  has  been  the  fulfilment 
a!  the  prophecy  in  regard  to  this  desolate  city,  in 
■o  one  particular  has  its  truth  been  more  awfully 
Nrified  than  in  the  complete  destruction  of  its 
■habitants — in  the  extermination  of  the  race  of  the 
Homites.  In  the  same  day,  and  by  the  voice  of 
mo  same  prophets,  came  the  separate  denuncia- 
Mws  against  the  descendants  of  Israel  and  Esau, 
atdarmg  against  both  a  complete  change  of  their 
tampers!  condition ;  and  while  the  Jews  have 
msa  dispersed  in  every  country  under  heaven, 
Md  are  still,  in  every  land,  a  separate  and 
■mixed  people,  "the  Edomites  have  been  cut 
ft  for  ever,  and  there  is  not  any  remaining  of  the 
•one  of  Esau." 

•  Wisdom  has  departed  from  Teman,  and 
■demanding  out  of  the  mount  of  Esau  ;"  and 
«*  miserable  Arab  who  now  roams  over  the  land 
*)Bot  appreciate  or  understand  the  works  of  its 
^Qient  inhabitants.  In  the  summer  he  cultivates 
Je  few  valleys  in  which  seed  will  grow,  and  in 
■*  winter  makes  his  habitation  in  the  tombs  ; 
*d,  stimulated  by  vague  and  exaggerated  tra- 
xUonary  notions  of  the  greatness  and  wealth  of 


the  people  who  have  gone  before  him,  his  barba- 
rous hand  is  raised  against  the  remaining  monu- 
ments of  their  arts ;  and  as  he  breaks  to  atoms 
the  sculptured  stone,  he  expects  to  gather  up  their 
long-hidden  treasures.  I  could  have  lingered  for 
days  on  the  steps  of  that  theatre,  for  I  never  was 
at  a  place  where  such  a  crowd  of  associations 
pressed  upon  the  mind.  But  the  sheik  was  hurry- 
ing me  away.  From  the  first  he  had  told  me  that 
I  must  not  pass  a  night  within  the  city ;  and 
begging  me  not  to  tempt  my  fortune  too  rashly, 
he  was  perpetually  urging  me  to  make  my  retreat 
while  there  was  yet  time.  He  said  that  if  the 
Arabs  at  the  other  end  of  the  great  entrance 
heard  of  a  stranger  being  there,  they  would  be 
down  upon  me  to  a  man,  and,  not  content  with 
extorting  money,  would  certainly  prevent  my 
visiting  the  tomb  of  Aaron.  He  had  touched  the 
right  chord:  and  considering  that  weeks  or  months 
could  not  impress  the  scene  more  strongly  on  my 
mind,  and  that  I  was  no  artist,  and  could  not  carry 
away  on  paper  the  plans  and  models  of  ancient 
art,  I  mounted  my  horse  from  the  very  steps  of 
the  theatre,  and  followed  the  sheik  in  his  progress 
up  the  valley.  Turning  back  from  the  theatre, 
the  whole  area  of  the  city  burst  upon  the  sight  at 
once,  filled  with  crumbling  masses  of  rock  and 
stone,  the  ruined  habitations  of  a  people  lone 
since  perished  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  and 
encompassed  on  every  side  by  high  ranges  of 
mountains;  and  the  aides  of  these  were  cut  smooth, 
even  to  the  summit,  hundreds  of  feet  above  my 
head  as  I  rode  past,  and  filled  with  long-continued 
ranges  of  open  doors,  the  entrances  to  dwellings 
and  tombs,  of  which  the  small  connecting  stair- 
cases were  not  visible  at  a  distance,  and  many  of 
the  tenements  seemed  utterly  inaccessible. 

Every  moment  the  sheik  was  becoming  more 
and  more  impatient ;  and,  spurring  my  horse,  I 
followed  him  on  a  gallop  among  the  ruins.  Wo 
ascended  the  valley,  and  rising  to  the  summit  of  the 
rocky  rampart,  it  was  almost  dark  when  we  found 
ourselves  opposite  a  range  of  tombs  in  the  suburbs 
of  the  city.  Here  we  dismounted ;  and  selecting 
from  among  them  one  which,  from  its  finish  and 
dimensions,  must  have  been  the  last  abode  of  some 
wealthy  Edomite,  we  prepared  to  pass  the  night 
within  its  walls.  I  was  completely  worn  out  when 
I  threw  myself  on  the  rocky  floor  of  the  tomb. 
I  had  just  completed  one  of  the  most  interesting 
days  in  my  life ;  for  the  singular  character  of  the 
city,  and  the  uncommon  beauty  of  its  ruins,  its 
great  antiquity,  the  prophetic  denunciations  of 
whose  truth  it  was  the  witness,  its  loss  for  more 
tlian  a  thousand  years  to  tho  civilised  world,  its 
very  existence  being  known  only  to  the  wandering 
Arab,  the  difficulty  of  reaching  it,  and  the  hurried 
and  dangerous  manner  in  which  I  had  reached  it, 
gave  a  thrilling  and  almost  fearful  interest  to  tho 
time  and  place,  of  which  I  feel  it  utterly  impossible 
to  convey  any  idea. 

In  the  morning  Paul  and  I  had  determined,  when 
our  companions  should  be  asleep,  to  ascend  Mount 
Hor  by  moonlight ;  but  now  we  thought  only  of 
rest,  and  seldom  has  the  pampered  tenant  of  a 
palace  lain  down  with  greater  satisfaction  upon  his 
canopied  bed,  than  I  did  upon  the  stonv  floor  of 
this  tomb  in  Petra.  In  the  front  part  of  it  was  a 
large  chamber,  about  twenty-five  feet  square  and 
ten  feet  high;  and  behind  this  was  another  of 
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smaller  dimensions,  furnished  with  receptacles  for 
the  dead,  not  arranged  after  the  manner  of  shelves 
extending  along  the  wall,  as  in  the  catacombs  I 
had  seen  in  Italy  and  Egypt,  but  cut  lengthwise 
in  the  rock,  like  ovens,  so  an  to  admit  the  insertion 
of  the  body  with  the  feet  foremost. 

Wo  built  a  lire  in  the  outer  chamber,  thus  light- 
ing up  the  innermost  recesses  of  the  tombs ;  and, 
after  our  erening  meal,  while  sipping  coffee  and 
smoking  pipes,  the  sheik  congratulated  me  upon 
my  extreme  good  fortune  in  having  seen  Petra 
without  an v  annoyance  from  the  Bedouins ;  adding 
as  usual,  that  it  was  a  happy  day  for  me  when  I 
saw  his  face  at  Cairo.  He  told  me  tnat  he  had 
never  been  to  Wady  Moussa  without  seeing  at  least 
thirty  or  forty  Arabs,  and  sometimes  three  or  four 
hundred  ;  that  when  Abdel  Hag  (M.  Linant)  and 
M.  Labordo  visited  Petra  the  first  time,  they  were 
driven  out  by  tho  Bedouins  after  remaining  only 
five  hours,  and  were  chased  down  into  the  valley, 
Mr.  Linant  changing  his  dromedary  every  three 
hours  on  the  way  back  to  Akaba ;  that  there  he 
remained,  pretending  to  be  sick,  for  twenty-four 
days,  every  day  feasting  half  the  tribe ;  and  during 
tliat  time  sending  to  Cairo  for  money,  dresses, 
swords,  guns,  pistols,  ammunition,  &c,  which  he 
distributed  among  them  so  lavishly,  that  the  whole 
tribe  escorted  him  in  triumph  to  Petra.  This  is 
so  different  from  Mr.  Lalxtrde's  account  of  his  visit, 
that  it  cannot  be  true.  I  asked  him  about  the  visit 
of  Messrs.  Legh  and  Banks,  and  Captains  Irby  and 
Mangles;  and  drawing  close  to  me,  so  as  not  to  be 
overheard  by  the  rest,  he  told  me  that  he  remem- 
bered their  visit  well ;  that  they  came  from  Kerek 
with  three  sheiks  and  three  or  four  hundred  men, 
and  that  tho  Bedouins  of  Wady  Moussa  turned 
out  against  them  more  than  two  thousand  strong. 
His  uncle  was  then  the  sheik,  and  he  himself  was 
a  young  man ;  and,  if  his  account  is  true,  which 
cannot,  however,  be,  as  it  is  entirely  different  from 
theirs,  he  began  the  life  of  a  knave  so  young,  that 
though  he  had  no  great  field  for  exercise,  ho  ought 
then  to  have  been  something  of  a  proficient ;  he  said, 
that  while  they  were  negotiating  and  parleying,  one 
of  the  strange  Arabs  slipped  into  his  hands  a  purse 
with  a  hundred  pieces  of  gold,  which  he  showed 
to  his  uncle,  and  proposed  to  him  that  they  should 
use  their  influence  to  procure  the  admission  of  the 
strangers,  and  divide  the  money  between  them ; 
and  so  wrought  upon  the  old  manthat  he  procured 
their  entrance,  telling  the  tribe  that  one  of  the 
strangers  was  Kick,  and  if  they  did  not  admit  them 
into  Wady  Moussa,  he  would  take  them  to  his 
tent ;  and,  added  the  sheik,  his  eyes  sparkling  with 
low  cunning,  my  uncle  and  I  ate  the  whole  of  that 
gold  without  any  one  of  tho  tribe  ever  knowing 
anything  about  it. 

One  piece  of  information  he  gave  me,  which  I 
thought  very  likely  to  be  true ;  that  the  road  to 
Petra,  and  thence  through  Idumea  in  any  direc- 
tion, never  could  be  pursued  with  assurance  of 
safety,  or  become  a  frequented  route,  because  tho 
Bedouins  would  always  be  lying  in  wait  for  tra- 
vellers, to  exact  tribute  or  presents;  and  although  a 
little  might  sometimes  content  them,  at  others  their 
demands  would  be  exorbitant,  and  quarrels  and 
bad  consequences  to  the  traveller  would  be  almost 
sure  to  follow  ;  and  he  added,  in  reference  to  our 
visit,  that,  as  soon  as  the  Arabs  should  hear  of  a 
stranger  having  been  at  Petra,  they  would  be  down 


in  swarms ;  and  perhaps  even  now  would  folio* 
us  into  the  valley.  1  was  satisfied  that  1  had 
made  a  fortunate  escape,  not,  perhaps,  from  per- 
sonal danger,  but  from  grinding  exactions,  if  sot 
from  robbery ;  and,  congratulating  myself  upas 
my  good  fortune  so  far,  I  began  to  feel  my  war 
for  what  I  now  regarded  as  important  as  before  I 
had  thought  the  journey  to  Petra,  name)/,  a  rial 
to  the  tomb  of  Aaron. 

My  companions  opposed  my  going  to  it,  saying 
that  no  Christian  had  ever  done  so ;  and  that  nut 
but  Mussulmans  went  there,  and  they  only  to  tsa> 
(ice  a  sheep  upon  the  tomb.  I  told  them  that  I 
also  designed  to  sacrifice ;  and  that,  like  them,  it 
regarded  Aaron  as  a  prophet ;  that  my  visit  to 
Petra  was  nothing  unless  I  made  the  saerifiee; 
and  that  my  conscience  would  not  be  at  ease  unlss 
I  performed  it  according  to  my  vow.  This  notice 
of  my  pious  purpose  smoothed  some  of  the  dJsV 
culties,  as  the  Arabs  knew  that  after  the  saensw 
the  sheep  must  be  eaten.  The  sheik  was  nick 
more  liberal  or  more  indifferent  than  the  wa, 
and  my  desire  was  finally  assented  to ;  altbotja, 
in  winding  up  a  long  discussion  about  the  pedgm 
of  Aaron,  one  of  them  held  out  to  the  last  fas 
Aaron  was  a  Mussulman,  and  would  not  betiew 
that  he  lived  before  Mohammed.  He  had  as  b> 
definite  idea  that  Mohammed  was  the  greatest  sai 
that  ever  lived,  and  in  his  mind  this  was  not  et> 
sistent  with  the  idea  of  any  one  having  lived  beta* 
him. 

My  plans  for  the  morrow  being  all  arranged,  tat 
Bedouins  stretched  themselves  out  in  the  cuter 
chamber,  while  I  went  within ;  and,  seeking  oat  i 
tomb  as  far  back  as  I  could  find,  I  crawled  in  fat 
first,  and  found  myself  very  much  in  the  condhisi 
)f  a  man  buried  alive.  But  never  did  a  man  p 
to  his  tomb  with  so  much  satisfaction  as  I  fea.  I 
was  very  tired ;  tho  night  was  cold,  and  here  I  w 
completely  sheltered.  I  had  just  room  enosgh  to 
turn  round ;  and  the  worthy  old  Edomitefor  who* 
the  tomb  was  made  never  slept  in  it  more  quWr 
than  I  did.  Little  did  ho  imagine  that  his  beta 
would  one  day  be  scattered  to  the  winds,  aid  i 
straggling  American  and  a  horde  of  Bedouins,  bom 
and  living  thousands  of  miles  from  each  other, 
would  be  sleeping  quietly  in  his  tomb,  alike  igno- 
rant and  careless  of  him  for  whom  it  was  brio. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

A  bold  Endeavour— Unexpected  Obstacle*— Mb**"* 
toge  of  a  Drew.— The  Dead  Be*.— A  new  Pittfect-Thf 
Tomb  of  Aaron.— An  Alarm— Descent  of  the  Mocute*- 
An  awkward  Meeting.— Poetic  License— JUTt  Witt  *■*  | 
Endn    Well— Unexpected  Dignities— Arab  Houss  **  i 
Travel.  

A  man  rising  from  a  tomb  with  all  his  cWba 
on  does  not  require  much  time  for  the  antngf* 
ment  of  his  toilet.  In  less  than  half  an  hoar  it 
had  breakfasted,  and  were  again  on  our  wit. 
Forgetting  all  that  had  engrossed  my  thought*  tf» 
feelings  tho  day  before,  I  now  fixed  mv  eyes  opes 
the  tomb  of  Aaron  on  the  summit  of  Mount  Hot. 
Tho  mountain  was  high,  towering  above  all  the  j 
rest,  bare  and  rugged  to  its  very  summit,  witboat 
a  tree  or  even  a  bush  growing  on  its  sterile  w^i 
and  our  road  lay  directly  along  its  base,  ft* 
Bedouins  again  began  to  show  an  lmwillingne** 
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ty  visit  to  the  tomb ;  and  the  sheik  himself 
that  it  would  take  half  the  day,  and  per- 
i  the  means  of  bringing  upon  me  some  of 
ie  I  had  escaped.  I  saw  that  they  were 
1  to  prevent  me  from  accomplishing  my 
and  I  felt  sure  that  if  we  met  any  strange 
my  purpose  would  certainly  be  defeated, 
eled  them  of  stratagem,  and  began  to  think 
ting  to  stratagem  for  myself.  Theyremem- 
he  sheep,  however,  and  told  me  that  the 
»  eould  as  well  be  performed  at  the  base 
ie  summit  of  the  mountain ;  but  this,  of 
would  not  satisfy  my  conscience. 
.  my  ores  constantly  fixed  on  the  top  of  the 
m,  I  had  thought  for  some  time  that  it 
tot  be  impracticable  to  ascend  from  the  side 
hi  was.  Paul  and  I  examined  the  localities 
tolly  as  a  couple  of  engineers,  seeking  an 
ile  place  to  scale  the  wall  of  a  fortified  city; 
aid  to  wait  till  they  had  matured  some  plan 
king  me,  I  determined  to  take  them  by  sur- 
md,  throwing  myself  from  my  horse,  and 
Paul  to  say  that  we  would  climb  the  moun- 
ce,  and  meet  them  on  the  other  side,  I  was 
out  of  hearing  before  they  had  recovered 
«ir  astonishment.  Paul  followed  me,  and 
tk  and  his  men  stood  for  some  time  without 
,  irresolute  what  to  do;  and  it  was  not 
s  had  advanced  considerably  on  the  moun- 
ts we  saw  the  caravan  again  slowly  moving 
*  base.  None  of  them  offered  to  accom- 
» though  we  should  have  been  glad  to  have 
>  or  two  with  us  on  our  expedition, 
some  distance  we  found  the  ascent  suffi- 
smooth  and  easy — much  more  so  than  that 
nt  Sinai — and,  so  far  as  we  could  see  before 
as  likely  to  continue  the  same  all  the  way 
re  were  railing  at  the  sheik  for  wanting  to 
S3  around  to  the  other  side,  and  congratu- 
xtraelves  upon  having  attempted  it  here, 
ire  came  to  a  yawning  ana  precipitous 
opening  its  horrid  jaws  almost  from  the 
se  of  the  mountain.  From  the  distance  at 
ps  had  marked  out  our  route,  the  inequa- 
r  surface  could  not  be  distinguished,  but 
was  quite  another  thing.  We  stood  on 
lk  of  the  chasm,  and  looked  at  each  other  in 
mazement ;  and  at  a  long  distance,  as  they 
along  the  base  of  the  mountain,  I  thought 
see  a  quiet  smile  of  derision  lighting  up 
n  visages  of  my  Bedouin  companions.  We 
pon  the  edge  of  the  chasm,  looking  down 
deep  abyss,  like  the  spirits  of  the  departed 
ig  on  the  shores  of  the  Styx,  vainly  wishing 
erryman  to  carry  us  over,  and  our  case 
perfectly  hopeless  without  some  such  aid. 
» days  when  genii  and  spirits  lent  their  kind 
ice  to  the  sons  of  men  are  gone ;  if  a  man 
mself  in  a  ditch,  he  must  get  out  of  it  as 
he  can,  and  so  it  was  with  us  on  the  brink 
chasm.  Bad,  however,  as  was  our  pro- 
i  looking  forward,  we  had  not  yet  begun  to 
ok ;  and  as  soon  as  we  saw  that  there  was 
ability  of  getting  over  it,  we  began  to 
I;  and  groping,  sliding,  jumping,  and  hold- 
with  hands  and  feet,  we  reached  the  bottom 
gully ;  and,  after  another  hard  half  hour's 
re  resting  our  wearied  limbs  upon  the  oppo- 
nk,  at  about  the  same  elevation  as  that  of 
»  from  which  we  had  started. 


This  success  encouraged  us ;  and,  without  caring 
or  thinking  how  we  should  come  down  again,  we 
felt  only  the  spirit  of  the  seaman's  cry  to  the 
trembling  sailor  boy, u  Look  aloft,  you  lubber ; "  and 
looking  aloft,  we  saw,  through  a  small  opening  be- 
fore us,  though  still  at  a  great  distance,  the  white 
dome  that  covered  the  tomb  of  the  first  high-priest 
of  Israel.  Again  with  stout  hearts  we  resumed 
our  ascent ;  but,  as  we  might  reasonably  have  sup- 
posed, that  which  we  had  passed  was  not  the  only 
chasm  in  the  mountains.  What  had  appeared  to 
us  slight  inequalities  of  surface  we  found  great 
fissures  and  openings,  presenting  themselves  before 
us  in  quick  succession,  not,  indeed,  as  absolute 
and  insurmountable  barriers  to  farther  progress, 
but  affording  us  only  the  encouragement  of  a  bare 
possibility  of  crossing  them.  The  whole  moun- 
tain, from  its  base  to  its  summit,  was  rocky  and 
naked,  affording  not  a  tree  or  bush  to  assist  us  ; 
and  all  that  we  had  to  hold  on  by  were  the  rough 
and  broken  corners  of  the  porous  sandstone  rocks, 
which  crumbled  in  our  hands  and  under  our  feet, 
and  more  than  once  put  us  in  danger  of  our  lives. 
Several  times,  after  desperate  exertion,  we  sat 
down  perfectly  discouraged  at  seeing  another  and 
another  chasm  before  us,  and  more  than  once  we 
were  on  the  point  of  giving  up  the  attempt,  think- 
ing it  impossible  to  advance  any  farther  ;  but  we 
had  come  so  far,  and  taken  so  little  notice  of  our 
road,  that  it  was  almost  as  impossible  to  return  ; 
and  a  distant  and  accidental  glimpse  of  the  whitened 
dome  would  revive  our  courage,  and  stimulate  us 
to  another  effort.  Several  times  I  mounted  on 
Paul's  shoulders,  and  with  his  helping  reached  the 
top  of  a  precipitous,  or  overhanging  rock,  where, 
lying  down  with  my  face  over  the  brink,  I  took  up 
the  pistols,  swords,  Ac,  and  then  helped  him  up  in 
turn ;  sometimes,  again,  he  was  the  climber  and 
my  shoulders  were  the  stepping-stone  ;  and  in  the 
rough  grasps  that  we  gave  each  other,  neither 
thought  of  the  relation  of  master  and  servant  On 
the  sides  of  that  rugged  mountain,  so  desolate,  so 
completely  removed  from  the  world,  whose  diffi- 
cult ascent  had  been  attempted  by  few  human 
footsteps  since  the  days  when  "  Moses  and  Aaron 
went  up  in  sight  of  all  the  congregation,"  the  master 
and  the  man  lay  on  the  same  rock,  encountering 
the  same  fatigues  and  dangers,  and  inspired  by 
the  same  hopes  and  fears.  My  dress  was  par- 
ticularly bad  for  the  occasion ;  for,  beside  the 
encumbrance  of  pistols  and  a  sword,  my  long  silk 
gown  and  large  sleeves  were  a  great  annoyance,  as  I 
wanted  every  moment  a  long  reach  of  the  arm  and 
full  play  of  the  legs  ;  even  our  light  Turkish  slip- 
pers were  impediments  in  our  desperate  scramble, 
and  we  were  obliged  to  pull  them  off,  for  the  better 
hold  that  could  be  taken  with  the  naked  feet 

It  will  be  remembered  that  we  were  ascending 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  mountain  ;  and  in  one  of 
our  pauses  to  breathe,  when  about  half  way  up, 
we  looked  back  upon  the  high  rampart  of  rocks 
that  enclosed  the  city  of  Petra ;  and  on  the  outside 
of  the  rook  we  saw  the  facade  of  a  beautiful  temple 
resembling  in  its  prominent  features,  but  seeming 
larger  and  more  beautiful  than,  the  Khasne  of 
Pharaoh  opposite  the  principal  entrance  of  the 
city.  I  have  no  doubt  that  a  visit  to  that  temple 
would  have  abundantly  repaid  me  for  the  day  I 
should  have  lost ;  for,  besides  its  architectural 
beauty,  it  would  have  been  curious  to  examine, 
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and,  if  possible,  discover,  why  it  was  constructed, 
standing  alone  outside  of  the  city,  and,  as  it  ap- 
peared, apart  from  everything  connected  with 
the  habitations  of  the  Edomitcs.  But  as  vet 
we  had  work  cnougli  before  us.  Disencumbering 
ourselves  of  all  our  useless  trappings,  shoes,  pistols, 
swords,  tobacco-pouch,  and  water  sack,  which  we 
tied  together  in  a  sash  and  the  roll  of  a  turban,  by 
dint  of  climbing,  pushing,  and  lifting  each  other, 
after  the  most  arduous  upward  scramble  I  ever 
accomplished,  we  attained  the  bald  and  hoary 
summit  of  the  mountain  ;  and,  before  we  had  time 
to  look  around,  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  desolate 
valley  of  El  Ghor,  our  attention  was  instantly  at- 
tracted and  engrossed  by  one  of  the  most  interesting 
objects  in  the  world,  and  Paul  and  I  exclaimed 
at  the  same  moment,  "  Hie  Dead  Sea  !  "  Lying 
between  the  barren  mountains  of  Arabia  and 
Judca,  presenting  to  us  from  that  height  no  more 
than  a  small  calm  and  silvery  surface,  was  that 
mysterious  sea,  which  rolled  its  dark  waters  over 
the  guilty  cities  of  Sodom  and  (lomorrah  ;  over 
whose  surface,  according  to  the  superstition  of  the 
Arabs,  no  bird  can  fly,  and  in  whose  waters  no  fish 
can  swim  ;  constantly  receiving  in  its  greedy  bosom 
the  whole  body  of  the  Jordan,  but,  unlike  all  other 
waters,  pending  forth  no  tribute  to  the  ocean. 
A  new  idea  entered  rav  mind.  I  would  follow  the 
desert  valley  of  El  Ghor  to  the  shores  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  along  whose  savage  borders  I  would  coast  to 
the  ruiried  Jericho  and  the  hallowed  Jordan,  and 
search  in  its  deadly  waters  for  the  ruins  of  the 
doomed  and  blasted  cities. 

If  I  had  never  stood  on  the  top  of  mount  Sinai, 
I  should  say  that  nothing  could  exceed  the  desola- 
tion of  tho  view  from  the  summit  of  Mount  1 1  or, 
its  most  striking  objects  being  the  dreary  and  rug- 
ged mountains  of  Scir,baro  and  naked  of  trees  and 
verdure  and  heaving  their  lofty  summits  to  the 
skies,  as  if  in  a  vain  and  fruitless  effort  to  excel  the 
mighty  pile,  on  the  top  of  which  the  high  priest  of 
Israel  was  buried.  Before  me  was  a  laud  of  bar- 
renness and  ruin — a  land  accursed  by  God,  and 
against  which  the  prophets  had  set  their  faces  ;  the 
land  of  which  it  is  thus  written  in  the  book  of  life : 
"  Moreover,  the  word  of  the  Lord  came  unto  me, 
saying,  Son  of  man,  set  thy  face  against  Mount 
Seir,  and  prophesy  against  it,  and  say  unto  it,  Thus 
saith  the  Lord  Giid,  Behold,  oh  Mount  Seir,  I  am 
against  thee,  and  1  will  stretch  out  mine  hand 
against  thee,  and  I  will  make  thee  most  deso- 
late. I  will  lay  thy  cities  waste,  and  thou  shalt  be 
desolate  ;  and  thou  shalt  know  that  1  am  tho  Lord. 
Because  thou  liast  had  a  |>erpetual  hatred,  and  hast 
shed  the  blood  of  the  children  of  Israel  by  the  force 
of  the  sword  in  the  time  of  their  calamity,  in  the 
time  that  their  iniquity  had  an  end  :  Therefore  as 
I  live,  sailh  the  Lord  God,  I  will  prepare  thee  unto 
blood,  and  blood  shall  pursue  thee  :  sith  thou  hast 
not  hated  blood,  even  blood  shall  pursue  thee. 
Thus  will  I  make  mount  Seir  most  desolate,  and 
cut  out  from  it  him  that  ]*asseth  out  and  him  that 
rctunieth.  And  I  will  till  his  mountains  with  his 
slain  men  :  in  thv  hills,  and  in  thy  valleys,  and  in 
all  thy  rivers  shall  they  fall  that  art?  slain  with  the 
sword.  I  will  make  thee  ]>ei'i>etual  desolations, 
and  thy  cities  shall  not  return  :  and  ye  sliall  know 
that  I  am  the  Lord."* 

The  Bible  account  of  tin?  death  of  Aaron  is — 

*  Kzckivl,  xxxv. 


"  And  the  children  of  Israel,  even  the  whole  con- 
gregation, journeyed  from  Kadesh,  and  came  note 
Mount  Hor.    And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Mom 
and  Aaron  in  Mount  Hor,  by  the  coast  of  the 
land  of  Edom,  saying,  Aaron  shall  be  gathered 
unto  his  people  :  for  he  shall  not  enter  into  the 
land  which  I  have  given  unto  the  children  of  land, 
because  ye  rebelled  against  my  word  at  the  viler 
of  Men  bah.    Take  Aaron  and  Eleazer  his  eon,  and 
bring  them  up  unto  Mount  Hor ;  and  strip  Aaron 
of  his  garments,  and  put  them  upon  Eleazer  his 
son  :  and  Aaron  shall  be  gathered  unto  his  people, 
and  shall  die  there.     And  Moses  did  as  the  Lord 
commanded  ;  and  they  went  up  into  Mount  Hor, 
in  the  sight  of  all  the  congregation.    And  Moeeej 
stripped  Aaron  of  his  garments,  and  put  them  upas 
Eleazer  his  son  ;  and  Aaron  died  there  in  the  to«f 
of  the  mount :  and  Moses  and  Eleazer  came  dowx 
from  the  mount.    And  when  all  the  congreganaa 
saw  tliat  Aaron  was  dead  they  mourned  for 
thirty  days,  even  all  the  house  of  Israel."* 

On  the  very  "top  of  the  mount," 
alike  by  Mussulmans  and  Christians,  is  the  tonal 
of  Aaron .     The  building  is  about  thirty  feet  square 
ontaining  a  single  chamber  ;  in  front  of  the  docn 
is  a  tombstone,  in  form  like  the  oblong  slabs  in  oar 
churchyards,  but  larger  and  higher  ;  the  top  rather 
larger  than  the  bottom,  and  covered  with  a  ragged 
]>all  of  faded  red  cotton  in  shreds  and  patches.    At 
its  head  stood  a  high  round  stone,  on  which  tie 
Mussulman  offers  his  sacrifices.     The  stono  vm 
blackened  with  smoke  ;  stains  of  blood  and  frig-  > 
ments  of  burnt  brush  were  still  about  it ;  all  w  / 
ready  but  tho  victim  ;  and  when  I  saw  the  reefy  ' 
of  the  preparations,  I  was  very  well  satisfied  t» 
have  avoided  tho  necessity  of  conforming  to  die 
Mussulman  custom.     A  few  ostrich  cgg8,theaual 
ornaments  of  a  mosque,  were  suspended  from  the  i 
ceiling,  and  the  rest  of  the  cliamber  was  perfectly 
bare.     After  going  out,  and  from  the  very  top  a 
the  tomb  surveying  again  and  again  the  desolate 
and  dreary  scene  that  presented  itself  on  ever/ 
side,  always  terminating  with  the  distant  view  a 
the  Dead  Sea,  I  returned  within  ;  and  examining 
once  more  the  tomb  and  the  altar,  walked  care- 
fully around  the  chamber.     There  was  no  light  ex* 
eept  wliat  came  from  the  door  ;  and,  in  groping  B 
the  extreme  corner  on  one  side,  my  foot  descendrd 
into  an  aperture  in  the  floor.     I  nut  it  down  care- 
fully, and  found  a  step,  then  another,  and  another, 
evidently  a  staircase  leading  to  a  chamber  below.  ■ 
i  went  down  till  my  head  was  on  the  level  of  uV  j 
floor,  but  could  see  nothing  ;  all  was  dark,  and  I  j 
called  to  Paul  to  strike  a  light.     Most  provokingly 
he  had  no  materials  with  him.     He  generally  car- 
ried a  Hint  and  steel  for  lighting  his  pipe  with ;  but 
now,  when  I  most  wanted  it,  he  had  none.    I  mot  '. 
back  to  the  staircase,  and  descending  to  the  bottom 
of  the  Hteps  attempted  to  make  out  wliat  tho  pbc* 
might  be  ;  but  it  was  utterly  impossible.    I  could 
not  see  even  the  steps  on  which  I  stood.    I  agai> 
came  out  and  made  Paul  search  in  all  his  pockett 
for  tho  steel  and  flint.      My  curiosity  increased 
with   the  difficulty  of  gratifying  it ;   and  in  * 
little  while  when  the  thing  seemed  to  be  utterly 
impossible,  with  this  hole  unexplored,  Pctra,  Mount 
Hor,  and  the  Dead  Sea,  appeared  to  lose  half  their 
interest.     I  ran  up  and  down  the  steps,  inside  aw  , 
out,  abused  Paul,  and  struck  stones  together  in  the  J 

*  Nonibon,  xx.  j 
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nHflitmg  a  spark  ;  bat  all  to  no  purpose.  I 
n  agony  of  despair,  when  suddenly  I  found 
pasping  the  handle  of  my  pistol.  A  light 
iddenly  upon  me.  A  pile  of  dry  brush  and 
fcgs  lav  at  the  foot  of  the  sacrificial  altar  ;  I 
r  pistol  into  it,  gave  one  puff,  and  the  whole 
as  in  a  blaze.  Each  seized  a  burning 
ind  we  descended.  At  the  foot  of  the  steps 
arrow  chamber,  at  the  other  end  an  iron 
opening  in  the  middle,  and  behind  the 
a  tomb  cut  in  the  naked  rock,  guarded  and 
oed  as  the  tomb  of  Aaron.  I  tore  aside 
y  grating,  and  thrusting  in  my  arm  up  to 
alders,  touched  the  hallowed  spot.  The 
nd  mountains  were  echoing  the  discharge 
ristol  like  peals  of  crashing  thunder ;  and 
nth  the  burning  brand  in  one  hand,  I  was 
ig  tho  other  through  the  grating,  the  deaf- 
dverberations  seemed  to  rebuke  me  for  an 
Acrilege,  and  I  rushed  up  the  steps  like  a 
nd  fear-struck  criminal.  Suddenly  I  heard 
e  foot  of  the  mountain  a  quick  and  irregu- 
harge  of  fire-arms,  which  again  resounded 
echoes  through  the  mountains.  It  was  far 
ly  desire  that  the  bigoted  Mussulmans 
some  upon  me  and  find  me  with  my  pistol 
Dking  in  my  hand,  and  the  brush  still  burn- 
be  tomb  of  the  prophet ;  and  tearing  off  a 
the  ragged  pall,  we  hurried  from  the  place 
ihed  down  the  mountain  on  the  opposite 
th  a  speed  and  recklessness  that  only  fear 
ve.  If  there  was  room  for  question  be- 
Bcramble  or  a  jump,  we  gave  the  jump  ; 
en  we  could  not  jump,  our  shoes  were  otr" 
ment,  one  leaned  over  the  brow  of  the  pje- 
od  gavo  the  other  his  hand,  and  down  we 
lowing  nothing  to  stop  us.  Once  for  a  mo- 
i  were  at  a  loss  ;  but  Paul,  who  in  the 
ent  of  one  successful  leap  after  another,  had 
amazingly  confident,  saw  a  stream  of  water, 
le  for  it  with  the  glorious  boast  that  where 
lescended  we  could  ;  and  the  suggestion 
correct,  although  the  water  found  much 
culty  in  getting  down  than  we  did.  In  short, 
ascent  the  most  toilsome,  and  a  descent 
t  hare-brained  and  perilous  it  was  ever  my 
to  accomplish,  in  about  half  an  hour  we  were 
ase  of  the  mountain,  but  still  hurrying  on 
rar  escort. 

ad  only  to  cross  a  little  valley  to  reach  the 
camel-track,  when  we  saw  from  behind  a 
elevated  range  of  rocks  the  head  and  long 
a  dromedary  ;  a  Bedouin  was  on  his  back, 
ling  sideways,  did  not  see  us.  Another 
ind  another,  and  another ;  then  two  or 
nd,  finally,  half  a  dozen  at  a  time,  the 
j  grimmest,  and  ugliest  vagabonds  I  had 
A  moment- before  Paul  and  I  had 


nplained  of  fatigue,  but  it  is  astonishing 
i  sight  of  these  honest  men  revived  us ; 
seeing  the  manner  in  which  we  scoured 
e  side  of  the  mountain,  would  have  thought 
our  consciousness  was  in  our  legs.  The 
re  were  pursuing  when  we  first  saw  them 
ave  brought  us  on  the  regular  camel-track, 
n  advance  of  them,  but  now  our  feet  seemed 
to  the  sides  of  the  mountain.  We  were  in 
lr  for  almost  calling  on  the  rocks  to  fall 
I  and  cover  ns  ;  and  if  there  had  been  a 
dging-place,  I  am  afraid  I  should  here 


have  to  say  that  we  had  taken  advantage  of  it, 
until  the  very  unwelcome  caravan  passed  by ; 
but  the  whole  surface  of  the  country,  whether  on 
mountain  side  or  in  valley's  depth,  was  bare  and 
naked  as  a  floor ;  there  was  not  a  bush  to  obstruct 
the  view ;  and  soon  we  stood  revealed  to  these 
unpleasant  witnesses  of  our  agility.  They  all 
shouted  to  us  at  once ;  and  we  returned  the 
salute,  looking  at  them  over  our  shoulders,  but 
pushing  on  as  fast  as  we  could  walk.  In  civilised 
society,  our  course  of  proceeding  would  have  been 
considered  a  decided  cut ;  but  the  unmannerly 
savages  did  not  know  when  they  received  a  civil 
cut,  and  were  bent  on  cultivating  our  acquaintance. 
With  a  loud  shout,  slipping  off  their  camels  and 
whipping  up  their  dromedaries,  they  left  the  track, 
and  dashed  across  the  valley  to  intercept  us.  I 
told  Paul  that  it  was  all  over,  and  now  we  must 
brazen  it  out ;  and  we  had  just  time  to  turn  around 
and  reconnoitre  for  a  moment,  before  we  were 
almost  trodden  under  foot  by  their  dromedaries. 

With  the  accounts  that  we  had  read  and  heard 
of  these  Bedouins,  it  was  not  a  pleasant  thing  to 
fall  into  their  hands  alone  ;  and  without  the  pro- 
tection of  the  sheik  wo  had  reason  to  apprehend 
bad  treatment.  We  were  on  a  rising  ground  ;  and 
as  they  came  bounding  towards  us,  I  had  time 
to  remark  that  there  was  not  a  gun  or  pistol  among 
them ;  but  every  one,  old  and  young,  big  and 
little,  carried  an  enormous  sword  slung  over  his 
back,  the  hilt  coming  up  towards  the  left  shoulder ; 
and  in  his  hand  a  large  club,  with  a  knot  at  tho 
end  as  large  as  a  doubled  fist.  Though  I  had  no 
idea  of  making  any  resistance,  it  was  a  satisfac- 
tion to  feel  that  they  might  have  some  respect  for 
our  fire-arms  ;  as  even  a  Bedouin's  logic  can  teach 
him,  that  though  a  gun  or  pistol  can  kill  but  one, 
no  man  in  a  crowd  can  tell  but  that  he  may  be 
that  one.  Our  armoury,  however,  was  not  in  tho 
best  condition  for  immediate  use.  I  had  fired  one 
of  my  pistols  in  the  tomb  of  Aaron,  and  lost  tho 
flint  of  the  other  ;  and  Paul  had  burst  the  priming 
cap  on  one  of  his  barrels,  and  the  other  was  charged 
with  bird-shot. 

It  seemed  that  there  was  nothing  hostile  in  their 
intentions  ;  for  though  they  came  upon  us  with  a 
wild  and  clamorous  shout,  their  dark  eyes  appeared 
to  sparkle  with  delight  as  they  shook  us  by  the 
hand,  and  their  tumultuous  greeting,  to  compare 
small  things  with  great,  reminded  me  of  the  wild 
welcome  which  the  Arabs  of  Saladin  gave  to  the 
litter  of  the  Queen  of  England,  when  approaching 
the  Diamond  of  the  Desert  on  the  shores  of  the 
Dead  Sea.  Nevertheless,  I  looked  suspiciously 
upon  all  their  demonstrations  of  good-will ;  and, 
though  I  returned  all  their  greetings,  even  to  tho 
kiss  on  their  black  faces,  I  would  rather  havo 
been  looking  at  them  through  the  bars  of  an  iron 
grating.  But  Paul  behaved  like  a  hero  ;  although 
he  was  a  supreme  coward,  and  admitted  it  him- 
self. •     I  knew  that  everything  depended  upon 

*  Paul's  explanation  of  his  cowardice  was  somewhat 
remarkable,  and  perhaps  veracious.  He  said  that  he  was 
by  nature  bravo  enough,  but  that,  when  travelling  in 
Syria,  about  throe  years  before,  with  Mr.  Wellesley— a 
natural  son  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington— their  party  was 
stopped  by  Arabs,  and  their  two  kervashes,  without  any 
parley,  raised  their  muskets  and  shot  two  of  the  poor 
savages  dead  before  his  face ;  which  had  such  an  effect 
upon  his  nerves  that  he  had  never  since  been  able  to 
summon  up  any  spark  of  courage  in  time  of  danger. 
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him  ;  but  they  had  come  upon  us  in  such  a  hurry, 
and  so  few  words  had  ]uisKed  l>etween  us,  that  I 
had  no  idea  how  he  stood  affected.  His  tint 
words  reassured  me  ;  and  really,  if  he  had  passed 
all  his  life  in  taming  Bedouins,  lie  could  not  have 
conducted  himself  more  gallantly  or  sensibly.  He 
shook  hands  with  one,  took  a  pipe  from  the  mouth 
of  another,  kicked  the  dromedary  of  a  third,  and 
patted  his  owner  on  the  back,  smoking,  laughing, 
and  talking  all  tho  time,  ringing  the  changes  upon 
the  Sheik  El  Alouin,  Ilabeeb  Effendi,  and  Abdel 
Hasis.  I  knew  that  lie  was  lying,  from  his  remark- 
able amplitude  of  words,  and  from  his  constantly 
mixing  up  Abdel  Hasis  (myself)  with  tho  Habeeb 
Effendi,  the  prime  minister  of  the  paclia  ;  but  he 
was  going  on  so  smoothly  that  I  had  not  the  heart 
to  stop  him  ;  and  l>csidcH,  I  thought  he  was  play- 
ing for  himself  as  well  as  for  me,  and  I  had  no 
right  to  put  him  in  danger  by  interfering.  At 
length,  all  talking  together,  and  Paul's  voice  rising 
above  tho  rest,  in  force  as  well  as  frequency,  wo 
returned  to  the  track,  and  proceeded  forward  in  a 
body  to  find  the  sheik. 

Not  to  be  too  heavy  on  Paul  for  the  little  wan- 
derings of  his  tongue,  I  will  barely  mention  such 
as  he  remembered  himself.  Beginning  with  a 
solemn  assurance  that  we  had  not  been  in  Wady 
Mousca  or  Petra  (for  this  was  his  cardinal  point), 
he  affirmed  that  I  was  a  Turk  making  a  pilgrim- 
age to  the  tomb  of  Aaron  under  a  vow  ;  and  that 
when  Sheik  El  Alouin  was  at  Cairo,  the  Hal>eeb 
Effendi  liad  taken  mo  to  the  sheik's  tent,  and  had 
told  him  to  conduct  me  to  Djobel  Haroun,  or 
Mount  1 1  or,  and  from  thenco  to  Hebron  (Khalil), 
and  that,  if  I  arrived  in  safety,  he,  the  Habeeb 
Effendi,  would  pay  him  well  for  it.  We  went  on 
very  well  for  a  little  while  ;  but  by-and-bye  the 
Bedouins  began  talking  earnestly  among  them- 
selves, and  a  fine  wicked-looking  boy  leaning 
down  from  the  hum])  of  his  bare-backed  drome- 
dary, with  S[wrkling  eyes  thrust  out  his  hand  and 
whispered  hucksheesh  ;  an  old  dried-up  man  echoed 
it  in  a  hoarse  voice  directly  in  my  ears  ;  and  one 
after  another  joined  in,  till  the  whole  party,  with 
their  deep-toned  gutturals,  were  croaking  the 
odious  and  ominous  demand  that  grated  liarshly 
on  my  nerves.  Their  black  eyes  were  turned 
upon  me  with  a  keen  and  eager  brightness  ;  tho 
harsh  cry  was  growing  louder  every  moment ; 
and  I  had  already  congratulated  myself  upon 
having  very  little,  about  my  person,  and  Paul  was 
looking  over  his  shoulders,  and  flourishing  the 
Habeeb  Effendi  and  the  Sheik  El  Alouin  with  as 
loud  a  voice  as  ever,  but  evidently  with  a  fainting 
heart  ;  bucksheesh,  hucksheesh,  buckalieesh  !  was 
drowning  every  other  noine,  when  a  sudden  turn 
in  the  road  brought  us  upon  the  sheik  and  his 
attendants.  Tho  whole  party  were  in  confusion  ; 
some  were  descending  the  bare  sides  of  the  moun- 
tains, others  were  coming  down  with  their  drome- 
daries upon  a  full  run  ;  the  sheik's  brother,  on  my 
horse,  was  galloping  along  the  base  ;  and  the  sheik 
himself,  with  his  long  red  drew  streaming  in  the 
wind,  and  his  spear  poised  in  the  air,  was  dashing 
full  speed  across  the  plain.  All  seemed  to  catch 
a  glimpse  of  us  at  the  same  moment ;  and  at  tho 
same  moment  all  stopped.  The  sheik  stood  for  a 
little  S]iace,  as  if  astonished  and  confounded  at 
seeing  us  att<  tided  by  such  an  escort ;  and  then 
■purring  again  his  fiery  horse,  moved  a  fow  paces 


towards  us,  and  dismounting,  struck  his  spear  in 
the  sand,  and  waited  to  receive  us.  The  men 
came  in  from  all  quarters ;  and,  almost  at  the 
same  moment,  all  had  gathered  around  the  spear. 
The  sheik  seemod  more  alarmed  than  any  of  m, 
and  Paul  said  he  turned  perfectly  green.  He  bad 
heard  the  report  of  the  pistol,  which  had  gfoa 
him  much  uneasiness ;  the  men  had  answered, 
and  scattered  themselves  abroad  in  search  of  m\ 
and  now  seeing  us  come  up  in  the  midst  of  jocb 
a  horde  of  Bedouins,  he  supposed  that  we  had 
opened  an  account  which  could  only  be  settled 
with  blood. 

The  spirit  of  lying  seemed  to  hare  taken  pa— 
sion  of  us.  Thinking  it  would  not  be  particularly 
acceptable  to  my  pious  friends  to  hear  that  I  kid 
been  shooting  in  the  tomb  of  Aaron,  I  told  Paul  to 

Sr  that  we  had  shot  at  a  partridge.    Even  belon 
uting  the  strangers,  with  a  hurried  voice  aid 
quivering  lip,  the  sheik  asked  the  cause  of  en 
firing  ;  and  when  Paul  told  him,  according  to  mj 
instructions,  that  the  cause  was  merely  a  savin 
bird,  he  was  evidently  relieved,  although,  unkM 
to  master  his  emotion,  he  muttered,  a  Caned  be 
the  partridge,  and  cursed  the  gun,  and  cursed  tit 
hand  that  fired  it."     He  then  saluted  our  lew 
companions,  and  all  sat  down  around  his  ksf 
spear  to  smoke  and  drink  coffee.     I  withdrew  i 
little  apart  from  them,  and  threw  myself  on  tat 
ground,  and  then  began  to  suffer  severely  from 
pain  which,  in  my  constant  excitement  since  the 
cause  of  it  occurred,  I  had  not  felt.    The  pistol 
which  I  fired  in  the  tomb  had  been  charged  by 
Paul  with  two  balls,  and  powder  enough  for  t 
musket ;  and,  in  the  firing,  it  recoiled  with  nek 
force  as  to  lay  open  the  back  of  my  hand  to  tat 
,  bone.    While  I  was  binding  it  up  as  well  at  I 
;  could,  the  sheik  was  taking  care  that  I  should  sot 
suffer  from  my  withdrawal.    I  have  mentioned 
Paul's  lying  humour,  and  my  own  tendency  that 
way ;  but  the  sheik  cast  all  our  doings  in  tat 
shade ;  and  particularly,  as  if  it  had  been  con- 
certed beforehand,  he  averred  most  solemnly,  ari 
with  the  most  determined  look  of  truth  imagin- 
able, that  we  had  not  been  in  Wady  Mouan; 
tliat  I  was  a  Turk   on  a  pilgrimage  to  Moons 
Hor  ;  that  when  lie  was  in  Cairo  waiting  for  the 
caravan  of  pilgrims,  the  pacha  sent  the  Habeeb 
Effendi  to  conduct  him  to  the  citadel,  whither  hi 
went  and  found  me  sitting  on  the  divan  by  the 
side  of  the  pacha  ;  that  the  pacha  took  me  by  the 
hand,  told  him  tliat  1  was  his  (the  pacha's)  par 
ticular  friend,  and  that  he,  Sheik  El  Alouin,  mast 
conduct  me  first  to  Mount  Hor,  and  then  to 
Khalil  or  Hebron,  and  that  he  had  given  his 
head  to  Mahommed  Aly  for  my  safety.    Paul  ** 
constantly  moving  between  me  and  the  giosp 
around  the  spear,  and  advising  me  of  the  progrcs) 
of  affairs  ;  and  when  I  heard  who  I  was,  ana  of 
my  intimacy  with  tho  pacha,  thinking  that  it  «af 
not  exactly  the  thing  for  the  particular  friend  of 
the  Viceroy  of  Egypt  to  be  sprawling  on  the  sand,  1 
got  up,  and,  for  the  credit  of  my  friend,  put  miin 
rather  more  upon  my  dignity.     We  remained  her* 
half  an  hour,  when,  seeing  that  matters  betas* 
no  worse,  I  took  it  for  granted  that  they  were 
better  ;  and,  after  moving  about  a  little,  I  begtf 
j  to  arrange  the  saddle  of  my  horse  ;  and,  by-aad- 
bye,  as  a  sort  of  declaration  of  independence,  I 
told  them  tliat  I  would  ride  on  slowly,  and  the/ 
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could  follow  at  their  convenience.  The  sheik 
remained  to  settle  with  my  new  friends.  They 
were  a  caravan  belonging  to  the  El  Alouin  tribe, 
from  the  tents  at  the  mouth  of  the  entrance  to 
Petra,  now  on  their  way  to  Gaza ;  and  the  sheik 
got  rid  of  them  by  paying  them  something,  and 
assuring  them  that  we  had  not  been  in  Petra. 

Early  in  the  afternoon  a  favourite  camel  was 
taken  sick,  stumbled,  and  fell ;  and  we  turned 
amide  among  the  mountains,  where  we  were  com- 
pletely hidden  from  the  view  of  any  passirg 
Bedouins.  The  camel  belonged  to  a  former 
female  slave  of  the  sheik,  whom  he  had  manu- 
mitted and  married  to  "  his  black,"  and  to  whom 
he  had  given  a  tent  and  this  camel  as  a  dowry. 
He  liad  been  very  anxious  to  get  away  as  far  as 
possible  from  Wady  Moussa  that  night ;  but,  as 
soon  as  the  accident  happened,  with  the  expres- 
sion always  uppermost  in  the  mouth  of  the  followers 
of  the  Prophet,  "  God  wills  it,"  he  began  to  doctor 
the  animal.  It  was  strange  to  be  brought  into  such 
immediate  contact  with  the  disciples  of  fatalism. 
If  we  did  not  reach  the  point  we  were  aiming  at, 
God  willed  it ;  if  it  rained,  God  willed  it ;  and  I 
suppose  that  if  they  had  happened  to  lay  their 
black  hands  upon  my  throat,  and  strip  me  of 
everything  I  possessed,  they  would  have  piously 
raised  their  eyes  to  heaven,  and  cried,  "  God 
willed  it."  I  remember  Mr.  Wolff,  the  converted 
Jew  missionary,  told  me  an  anecdote  illustrating 
most  strikingly  the  operation  of  this  fatalist  creed. 
He  was  in  Aleppo  during  an  earthquake,  and  saw 
two  Turks  smoking  their  pipes  at  the  base  of  a 
boose  then  tottering  and  ready  to  fall.  He  cried 
out  to  them  and  warned  them  of  their  peril ;  but 
they  turned  their  eyes  to  the  impending  danger, 
and  crying,  «  Allah  el  Allah,  God  is  merciful," 
were  buried  under  the  ruins. 

It  was  not  more  than  four  o'clock  when  we 
pitched  our  tent.  The  Arabs  all  came  under  the 
shade  to  talk  more  at  ease  about  our  ascent  of 
Mount  Hor,  and  our  adventure  with  the  Bedouins 
of  Wady  Moussa ;  and  wishing  to  show  them  that 
we  Christiana  conceived  ourselves  to  have  some 
rights  and  interest  in  Aaron,  I  read  to  them,  and 
Paul  explained,  the  verses  in  the  Bible  recording 
bis  death  and  burial  on  the  mountain.  They  were 
istonkhed  and  confounded  at  finding  anything 
ibout  him  in  a  book ;  records  of  travel  being 
mtfrely  unknown  to  them,  and  books,  therefore, 
regarded  as  of  unquestionable  veracity.  The 
inbeliever  of  the  previous  night,  however,  was 
low  as  obstinate  as  if  he  had  come  from  the 
mnkn  of  the  Zuyder  Zee.  He  still  contended 
hat  the  great  high-priest  of  the  Jews  was  a  true 
bllower  of  the  Prophet ;  and  I  at  last  accom- 
oodated  the  matter  by  allowing  that  he  was  not 
t  Christian. 

That  evening  Paul  and  the  sheik  had  a  long 
ad  curious  conversation.  After  supper,  and 
irer  their  pipes  and  coffee,  the  sheik  asked  him, 
m  a  brother,  why  we  had  come  to  that  old  city, 
Vady  Moussa,  so  long  a  journey  through  the 
leeert,  spending  so  much  money  ;  and  when  Paul 
old  him  it  was  to  see  the  ruins,  he  took  the  pipe 
rom  his  mouth,  and  said,  "That  will  do  very 
rell  before  the  world ;  but,  between  ourselves, 
here  is  something  else ;"  and  when  Paul  per- 
isted  in  it,  the  sheik  said  to  him,  u  Swear  by 
our  God  that  you  do  not  come  here  to  search  for 


treasure  ;"  and  when  Paul  had  sworn  by  his  God, 
the  sheik  rose,  and  pointing  to  his  brother  as  the 
very  acme  of  honesty  and  truth,  said,  after  a  mo- 
ment's hesitation,  "  Osman,  I  would  not  believe 
it  if  that  brother  had  sworn  it.  No,"  he  con- 
tinued, "  the  Europeans  are  too  cunning  to  spend 
their  money  in  looking  at  old  stones.  I  know 
there  is  treasure  in  Wady  Moussa ;  I  have  dug 
for  it,  and  I  mean  to  dig  for  it  again  ;"  and  then 
again  he  asked  Paul  whether  he  had  discovered 
any,  and  where  ;  telling  him  that  he  would  aid  in 
removing  it,  without  letting  any  of  the  rest  of  the 
tribe  know  anything  of  the  matter. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

Valley  af  El  Ohor.— Prophecies  against  Edonv*— The 
Sholk's  Treachery.— An  Explosion.— Personnel  of  the  Arabs. 
— Amusing  Retrospect. — Money  Troubles.- Aspect  of  the 
Valley.— Death  of  a  Camel.— The  Desert  Horses.— Native 
Salt.  

Eablv  in  the  morning  we  continued  our  descent 
down  the  mountain.  Every  turn  was  presenting 
us  with  a  new  view  of  wild,  barren,  and  desolate 
scenery ;  and  yet  frequently,  in  little  spots  watered 
by  the  mountain  streams,  we  saw  shrubs,  and 
patches  of  green  grass,  and  odoriferous  bushes. 
At  about  nine  o'clock  we  were  again  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountains  of  Seir,  again  moving  along  the 
great  desert  valley  of  El  Ghor ;  and  again  I  saw, 
in  imagination,  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  valley, 
that  mysterious  sea  which  I  had  first  looked  upon 
from  the  summit  of  Mount  Hor.  I  had  spoken  to 
the  sheik  before,  and  again  I  tried  to  prevail  upon 
him  to  follow  the  valley  directly  to  its  shores  ;  but 
he  told  me,  as  before,  that  he  had  never  travelled 
that  road,  and  the  Bedouins  (whom  he  had  last 
night  declared  to  be  total  strangers)  were  deadly 
enemies  of  his  tribe  ;  in  short,  it  was  impossible  to 
prevail  upon  him  ;  and,  as  I  found  afterward,  it 
would  have  been  physically  impossible  to  proceed 
along  the  mountainous  borders  of  the  sea. 

We  pursued  the  route  which  I  had  originally 
contemplated,  through  the  land  of  Idumea.  In 
regard  to  this  part  of  my  journey  I  wish  to  be 
particularly  understood.  Three  different  parties, 
at  different  times  and  under  different  circum- 
stances, after  an  interval  of  twenty  years  from  its 
discovery  by  Burckhordt,  hod  entered  the  city  of 
Petra,  but  not  one  of  them  had  passed  through 
the  land  of  Idumea.  The  route  of  the  two 
Englishmen  and  Italian  before  referred  to  was 
not  precisely  known ;  and,  with  the  exception  of 
these  three,  I  was  the  first  traveller  who  had  ever 
attempted  to  pass  through  the  doomed  and  blighted 
Edom.  In  very  truth,  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah, 
"  None  shall  pass  through  it  for  ever  and  ever," 
seemed  in  a  state  of  literal  fulfilment.  And  now, 
without  considering  that  I  was  perhaps  braving 
the  malediction  of  Heaven,  but  stimulated  by  the 
interest  of  associations  connected  with  the  denounced 
region,  and  the  excitement  of  travelling  over  a 
new  and  unbeaten  track,  I  was  again  moving 
along  the  desert  valley  of  El  Ghor. 

In  the  present  state  of  the  world,  it  is  an  unusual 
thing  to  travel  a  road  over  which  hundreds  have 
not  passed  before.  Europe,  Asia,  and  even  the 
sands  of  Africa,  have  been  overrun  and  trodden 
down  by  the  feet  of  travellers  ;  but  in  the  land  of 
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ldumea,  the  oldest  country  in  the  world,  the 
aspect  of  everything  is  new  and  strange,  and  the 
▼cry  sands  you  tread  on  have  never  been  trodden 
by  the  feet  of  civilized  human  beings.  The  Bedouin 
roams  over  them  like  tho  Indian  on  our  native 
prairies.  The  road  along  which  the  stranger 
iourncys  was  far  better  known  in  the  days  of 
Ibavid  and  Solomon  than  it  is  now  ;  and  when  he 
tires  with  the  contemplation  of  barrenness  and 
ruin,  he  may  take  tho  Bible  in  his  hand,  and  read 
what  Edom  was,  and  how  God,  by  the  mouth  of 
his  prophets,  cursed  it ;  and  see  with  his  own  eyes 
whether  God's  words  bo  true.  "  Also  Edom  shall 
be  a  desolation  :  every  one  that  goeth  by  it  shall 
be  astonished,  and  shall  hiss  at  all  the  plagues 
thereof.  As  in  the  overthrow  of  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah,  and  the  neighbour  cities  thereof,  saith 
the  Lord,  no  man  shall  abide  there,  neither  shall 
a  son  of  man  dwell  in  it.  Therefore  hear  the 
counsel  of  the  Lord,  that  he  hath  taken  against 
Edom ;  and  his  purposes  that  ho  hath  purposed 
against  the  inhabitants  of  Tcmau  :  surely  the  least 
of  the  flock  shall  draw  them  out :  surely  he  shall 
make  their  habitations  desolate  with  them.  The 
earth  is  moved  at  the  noise  of  their  fall,  at  the 
cry,  the  noise  thereof  was  heard  in  the  Red  Sea."" 
And  again.  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord  God  :  Because 
that  Edom  hath  dealt  against  the  house  of  Judah 
by  taking  vengeance,  and  hath  greatly  offended, 
and  revenged  himself  upon  them  ;  therefore  thus 
saith  tho  Lord  God,  I  will  also  stretch  out  mine 
hand  upon  Edom,  and  will  cut  off  man  and  beast 
from  it ;  and  I  will  make  it  desolate  from  Tenian."f 
u  Edom  shall  be  a  desolate  wilderness.^"  "  For 
three  transgressions  of  Edom,  and  for  four,  I  will 
not  turn  away  the  punishment  thereof.  §"  u  Thus 
saith  the  Lord  God  concerning  Edom ;  Behold,  I 
have  made  thee  small  among  the  heathen :  thou 
art  greatly  despised.  The  pride  of  thine  heart 
hath  deceived  thee,  tbou  that  dwellest  in  the  clefts 
of  the  rock,  whose  liabitation  is  high  ;  that  saith 
in  his  heart, .  Who  shall  bring  me  down  to  the 
ground !  Though  thou  exalt  thyself  as  the  eagle, 
and  though  thou  set  thy  nest  among  the  stars, 
thence  will  I  bring  thee  down,  tsaith  the  Lord. 
Shall  I  not  in  that  day,  saith  the  Lord,  even 
destroy  the  wise  men  out  of  Edom,  and  under- 
standing out  of  the  mount  of  Esau  1  And  thy 
mighty  men,  O  Teman,  shall  be  dismayed,  to  the 
end  that  every  one  of  the  mount  of  Esau  may  be 
cut  oft"  by  slaughter." || 

All  that  day  the  sheik  was  particularly  dis- 
agreeable. Ho  was  constantly  talking  of  the 
favourable  circumstances  under  which  I  had  seen 
Pctra,  the  bad  character  of  the  Bedouins,  his 
devotion  to  me,  and  the  generosity  of  Mr.  Laborde 
and  Abdel  Hag.  Ever  since  we  started,  one  of 
his  Htanding  subjects  of  conversation  with  Paul 
had  been  what  ho  expected  from  me  ;  and  to-day 
ho  pressed  him  particularly,  to  learn  how  much 
money  I  had  brought  with  me.  In  the  evening 
he  came  to  my  tent.  He  was  in  the  habit  of 
coming  in  every  evening  ;  and,  though  I  did  not 
like  him,  I  was  in  the  habit  of  talking  with  him ; 
and,  according  to  the  Arab  custom,  I  always  asked 
hiin  to  take  a  sliare  of  my  meal.  In  general, 
appease  the  stomach,  and  you  gain  the  heart  of 
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the  Arab ;  but  the  viscera  of  my  sheik  were  or 
impenetrable  toughness.  They  produced  none  of 
(hut  delicious  repose,  that "  peace  on  earth,  and 
good-will  towards  all  men"  spirit,  which  comes 
over  an  honest  man  after  dinner.  "  A  child  might 
play  with  me,"  said  the  good-hearted  son  of  Erm, 
as  lie  threw  himself  back  in  his  chair  after  dinner; 
but  it  was  not  so  with  my  sheik.  While  he  was 
eating  my  bread,  he  was  plotting  against  me.  I 
iad  smoked  my  pipe,  and  was  lying  on  my  mat 
reading,  while  a  long  conversation  was  going  on 
between  hiin  and  Paul,  and  my  suspicions  were 
aroused  ;  for,  on  the  part  of  the  sheik,  it  wis 
carried  on  in  a  low  whisper.  Though  he  knew  I 
could  not  understand  a  word,  he  had  the  indefinite 
fear  that  indicates  a  guilty  intention  ;  and,  u  I 
looked  up  occasionally  from  my  book,  I  saw  hk 
keen  and  cunning  eyes  turned  towards  me,  and 
withdrawn  as  soon  as  they  met  mine.  He  remained 
there  more  than  an  hour,  conversing  in  the  sane 
low  whisper ;  I,  meanwhile,  watching  his  loob 
from  time  to  time ;  and  when  he  had  gone,  I  asked 
what  it  all  meant.  At  first  Paul  hesitated,  bat 
finally  said  that  it  was  the  old  story  about  Abdel 
Hag's  generosity,  and  what  he  expected  from  me; 
for  himself,  the  sheik  expected  at  least  two  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars ;  his  brother  would  not  expect  so 
much  ;  but  that  he  was  on  an  entirely  different 
footing  from  the  men  ;  and  he  had  concluded,  by 
attempting  to  bribe  Paul,  to  find  oat  how  much 
money  I  had  with  me,  and  how  much  I  intended 
to  give  him  ;  and,  in  going  out,  had  slipped  I 
couple  of  pieces  into  Paul's  hand  as  an  earnest 
I  have  not  troubled  the  reader  with  the  many 
petty  difficulties  I  had  with  the  sheik,  nor  the 
many  little  circumstances  that  were  constantly 
occurring  to  irritate  me  against  him.  I  had  been 
several  times  worked  up  to  such  &  pitch  that  it 
was  difficult  to  keep  within  the  bounds  of  prudence; 
and  T  now  broke  through  all  restraints.  From  the 
beginning  he  had  been  exaggerating  the  danger  of 
the  road,  and  making  a  parade  of  devotion,  of  the 
value  of  his  services ;  and  only  the  last  night  I 
had  l>een  driven  out  of  my  tent  by  four  enormous 
fires  which  he  had  built  at  the  four  corners,  as  he 
said,  for  the  men  to  sleep  by  and  keep  guard.  I 
could  hardly  restrain  myself  then ;  but  merely 
telling  him  that  I  would  rather  be  robbed  than 
roasted,  I  reserved  myself  for  a  better  moment. 
The  fact  is,  from  the  beginning  I  had  been  com- 
pletely mistaken  in  my  opinion  touching  the  cha- 
racter of  the  chief  of  a  powerful  tribe  of  Bedouins. 
I  had  imagined  him,  like  the  chief  of  a  tribe  of 
our  own  Indians,  wild,  savage,  aud  lawless,  but 
generous  and  true  when  he  had  once  offered  his 
protection  ;  one  who  might  rob  or  even  murder, 
but  who  would  never  descend  to  the  meanness  of 
t  richer v  and  falsehood. 

I  had  been  smothering  my  feelings  of  contempt 
through  the  whole  journey  ;  but  now  I  had  seen 
Petra,  and  Mount  Hor,  and  it  was  a  relief  to  hare 
something  to  justify  me  in  my  own  eyes  in  breaking 
through  all  restraint  I  had  caught  him  in  the 
very  act  of  baseness  and  villany,  corrupting  the 
faith  of  my  servant ;  bribing  under  my  own  eyes, 
and  while  eating  my  bread,  the  only  man  on  whom 
I  could  rely  at  all ;  and  the  proof  of  his  treason, 
tho  accursed  gold,  was  before  me.  With  a  bod 
voice  I  called  him  back  to  the  tent,  and  charged 
him  with  his  baseness,  reproaching  him  that  I  had 
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come  into  the  desert  upon  the  faith  of  his  pro- 
mises, and  he  had  endeavoured  to  corrupt  my 
servant  before  my  eyes ;  I  told  him  that  ho  was 
false  and  faithless ;  that  I  had  before  distrusted 
him ;  but  that  I  now  despised  him,  and  would  not 


f've  him  a  para  till  we  got  to  Hebron,  nor  would 
tell  him  how  much  I  would  rive  him  then  ;  but 
that,  if  he  would  take  himself  off  and  leave  me 
alone  in  the  desert,  I  would  pay  him  the  price  of 
his  camels ;  I  assured  him  that,  bad  as  ho  repre- 
sented them,  I  did  not  believe  there  was  a  worse 
Arab  in  all  his  tribe  than  himself;  and  finally, 
throwing  open  my  trunk,  I  told  him  that  I  did 
not  fear  him  or  all  his  tribe  ;  that  I  had  there  a 
certain  sum  of  money,  which  should  belong  to  the 
man  who  should  conduct  me  to  Hebron,  whoever 
he  might  be,  and  clothes  which  would  not  suit  an 
Arab's  back ;  that  I  knew  I  was  in  his  power ;  but 
that,  if  they  killed  me,  they  could  not  get  more 
man  they  could  without  it ;  and  added,  turning  my 

¥istols  in  my  belt,  that  they  should  not  get  it  while 
could  defend  it.  All  this,  passing  through  an 
interpreter,  had  given  me  time  to  cool ;  and,  before 
coming  to  my  grand  climax,  though  still  highly 
indignant,  I  was  able  to  observe  the  effect  of  my 
words.  At  the  first  glance  I  saw  that  I  had  the 
vantage  ground,  and  that  the  consciousness  of 
being  detected  in  his  baseness  sealed  his  lips.  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  he  would  have  been 
disgraced  in  the  eyes  of  his  tribe,  if  they  had  been 
acquainted  with  the  circumstances  ;  for,  instead  of 
resenting  my  .passionate  language,  he  earnestly 
begged  me  to  lower  my  voice,  and  frequently 
looked  out  of  the  tent  to  see  if  any  of  his  com- 
panions were  near.  Keep  cool  is  a  good  maxim, 
generally,  in  a  man's  walk  through  life,  and  it  is 
particularly  useful  with  Bedouins  in  the  desert ; 
but  there  are  times  when  it  is  good  to  be  in  a 
passion,  and  this  was  one  of  them.  Without 
attempting  to  resent  what  I  said,  even  by  word  or 
look,  he  came  up  to  me,  kissed  my  hand,  and 
■wore  that  he  would  never  mention  the  subject  of 
backsheesh  again  until  we  got  to  Hebron  :  and  he 
did  not.  I  retained  my  command  over  him  through 
the  whole  journey,  while  he  was  constantly  at  my 
aide,  taking  my  horse,  holding  my  stirrup,  and  in 
every  way  trying  to  make  himself  useful.  I  am 
not  sure,  however,  but  that,  in  his  new  character 
of  a  sycophant,  he  was  worse  than  before.  A 
sycophant  in  civilized  life,  where  the  usages  of 
society  admit,  and  perhaps  demand,  a  certain 
degree  of  unmeant  civility,  is  the  most  contemptible 
thing  that  crawls  ;  but  in  a  wild  Arab  it  was  into- 
lerable. I  really  despised  him,  and  made  no  secret 
of  it ;  and  sometimes,  rash  and  imprudent  as  was 
the  bare  thought,  it  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty 
that  I  could  keep  from  giving  him  my  foot.  After 
he  had  gone  out  that  night,  Paul  sewed  twenty 
gold  pieces  in  the  collar  of  my  jacket,  and  I  left 
the  rest  of  my  money  open  in  my  trunk. 

I  have  frequently  been  astonished  at  the  entire 
absence  of  apprehension  which  accompanied  me 
during  the  whole  of  this  journey.  I  fortunately 
observed,  at  the  very  first,  an  intention  of  exag- 
gerating its  danger ;  and  this  and  other  little  things 
carried  me  into  the  other  extreme  to  such  a  degree, 
that  perhaps  my  eyes  were  closed  against  the  real 
dangers.  Among  all  the  pictures  and  descriptions 
of  robbers  and  bandits  that  I  have  seen,  I  have 
never  met  with  anything  so  unprepossessing  aB  a 


party  of  desert  Arabs,  coming  down  upon  the 
traveller  on  their  dromedaries ;  but  one  soon  gets 
over  the  effect  of  their  dark  and  scowling  visages  ; 
and,  after  becoming  acquainted  with  their  weapons 
~nd  bodily  strength,  a  man  of  ordinary  vigour, 
well  armed,  feels  no  little  confidence  in  himself 
among  them.    They  are  small  in  stature,  under 
our  middle  size,  and  thin  almost  to  emaciation. 
Indeed,  the  same  degree  of  spareness  in  Europeans 
would  be  deemed  the  effect  of  illness  or  starvation ; 
but  with  them  it  seems  to  be  a  mere  drying  up  of 
the  fluids — or,  as  it  were,  an  attraction  between 
skin  and  bone,  which  prevents  flesh  from  insinuating 
itself  between.     Their  breast-bones  stand  out  very 
prominently  ;  the  ribs  are  as  distinctly  perceptible 
as  the  bars  of  a  gridiron,  and  their  empty  stomachs 
seem  drawn  up  till  they  touch  the  back-bone  ;  and 
their  weapons,  though  ugly  enough,  are  far  from 
being  formidable.     The  sneik  was  the  only  one  of 
our  party  who  carried  pistols,  and  I  do  not  believe 
they  could  have  been  discharged  without  picking 
the  flints  once  or  twice  ;  the  rest  had  swords  and 
matchlock  guns ;  the  latter,  of  course,  not  to  be 
fired  without  first  striking  a  light,  which  is  not 
the  work  of  a  moment ;  and  although  these  incon- 
venient implements  do  well  enough  for  contests 
with  their  brother  Bedouins,  the  odds  are  very 
much  against  them  when  they  have  to  do  with  a 
well-armed  Frank ;  two  pairs  of  good  pistols  and  a 
double-barrelled  gun  would  have  been  a  match 
for  all  our  matchlock  muskets.    (Pardon,  gentle 
reader — the  pun  was  unintentional.)    Besides  all 
this,  one  naturally  feels  a  confidence  in  himself 
after  being  some  time  left  to  his  own  resources— 
a  development  of  capacities  and  energies  which  he 
is  entirely  unconscious  of  possessing,  until  he  is 
placed  in  a  situation  to  call  them  out.    A  man 
must  have  been  in  the  desert  alone,  and  beyond 
the  reach  of  help,  where  his  voice  can  never  reach 
the  ears  of  his  distant  friends,  with  a  strong  and 
overwhelming  sense  that  everything  depends  upon 
himself,  his  own   coolness  and  discretion;   and 
such  is  the  elasticity  of  the  human  character, 
that  his  spirit,  instead  of  sinking  and  quailing  as 
it  would  once  have  done  under  difficulties  and 
dangers  incomparably  less,  rises  with  the  occasion ; 
and  as  he  drawB  his  sash  or  tightens  his  sword 
belt,  he  stretches  himself  to  his  full  length,  and  is 
prepared  and  ready  for  any  emergency  that  may 
befall  him.     Indeed,  now  that  I  have  returned  to 
the  peaceful  occupations  of  civilized  life,  I  often 
look  back  with  a  species  of  mirthful  feeling  upon 
my  journey  in  the  desert,  as  a  strange  and  amusing 
episode  in  my  life ;  and,  when  laving  my  head  on 
my  quiet  pillow,  I  can  hardly  believe  that,  but  a 
few  months  ago,  I  never  slept  without  first  placing 
my  pistols  carefully  by  my  side,  and  never  woke 
without  putting  forth  my  hand  to  ascertain  that 
they  were  near  and  ready  for  instant  use. 

I  had  scarcely  mounted,  the  next  morning, 
before  one  of  the  men  came  up  to  me,  and  telling 
me  that  he  intended  to  return  home,  asked  for  his 
bucksheesh.  I  looked  at  the  sheik,  who  was  still 
sitting  on  the  ground,  enjoying  a  last  sip  of  coffee, 
and  apparently  taking  no  notice  of  us,  and  it 
immediately  occurred  to  me  that  this  was  another 
scheme  of  his,  to  find  out  how  much  I  intended 
to  give.  The  idea  had  no  sooner  occurred  to  me 
than  I  determined  to  sustain  the  tone  I  had 
assumed  the  night  before  ;  and  I  therefore  told 
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thefellow  that  I  should  not  pay  any  one  a  piaster  until 
I  arrivod  at  Hebron.  This  occasioned  a  great 
clamour  ;  the  sheik  still  remained  silent,  but  all 
the  others  took  up  the  matter,  and  I  do  not  know 
how  far  it  would  havo  gone  if  I  had  persisted.  I 
was  the  only  one  mounted  ;  and  having  given  my 
answer,  I  turned  my  horse's  head,  and  moved  on 
&  few  paces,  looking  over  my  shoulder,  however, 
to  watch  the  effect ;  and  when  I  saw  them  still 
standing,  as  if  spell-bound,  in  the  unfinished  act, 
one  of  mounting  a  dromedary,  another  of  arranging 
the  baggage,  and  all  apparently  undecided  what  to 
do,  I  reflected  tliat  no  good  could  come  from  the 
deliberations  of  such  men,  and  began  to  repent 
somewhat  of  the  high  tone  I  had  assumed.  I  only 
wanted  a  good  excuse  to  retrace  mv  steps  ;  ana, 
after  a  moment's  reflection,  1  laid  hold  of  something 
plausible  enough  for  immediate  use.  The  man 
who  wanted  to  return  was  rather  a  favourite  with 
me— the  same  who  had  carried  me  on  his  shoulders 
up  the  stream  in  the  entrance  of  Petra — and  re- 
turning suddenly,  as  if  tho  thing  had  just  occurred 
to  me,  I  called  him  to  me,  and  told  him  that, 


although  I  would  not  pay  him  for  accoinpanyin{ 
for  his  extra  services  in  Petra,  I  would  not  let 


me  on  my  journey,  as  it  was  not  yet  ended,  stii 
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him  go  home  destitute ;  that  I  loved  him — by 
which  I  meant  that  I  liked  him,  an  expression 
that  would  have  been  entirely  too  cold  for  "  the 
land  of  the  East  and  the  clime  of  the  sua,"  or,  as  I 
should  rather  say,  for  the  extravagant  and  inflated 
style  of  the  Arabs — that  if  the  samo  tiling  had 
happened  with  any  of  the  others,  I  would  not  have 
given  him  a  para  ;  and  now  he  must  understand 
that  I  only  paid  him  for  his  services  in  Petra, 
This  seemed  natural  enough  to  the  other  Bedouins, 
for  they  all  knew  that  this  man  and  I  had  returned 
from  the  defile  the  best  friends  in  the  world,  calling 
each  other  brother,  &c. ;  and  iu  tho  end,  the  whole 
affair  turned  out  rather  fortunately  ;  for,  under- 
standing me  literally  that  I  paid  only  for  the  day 
iu  Petra,  although  not  understanding  the  rule  of 
three  as  established  in  the  books  of  arithmetic,  they 
worked  out  the  problem  after  their  own  fashion, 
"If  one  dav  gives  so  much,  what  will  so  many 
days  give !  and  were  exceedingly  satisfied  with 
the  result.  Indeed,  I  believe  I  might  at  any  time 
have  stopped  their  mouths,  and  relieved  myself 
from  much  annoyance,  by  promising  them  an  ex- 
travagant sum  on  my  arrival  at  Hebron  ;  but  this 
I  would  not  do.  I  had  not,  from  the  first,  held 
out  to  them  any  extravagant  cxjioctatious,  nor 
would  I  do  so  then ;  perhaps,  after  all,  not  so  much 
from  a  stern  sense  of  principle,  as  from  having 
conceived  a  feeling  of  strong  though  smothered 
indignation  and  contempt  for  the  sheik.  Indeed, 
I  should  not  liavo  considered  it  safe  to  tell  him 
what  I  intended  to  give  him  ;  for  I  soon  saw  that 
the  amount  estimated  by  Mr.  Gliddon  and  myself 
was  very  far  from  being  sufficient  to  satisfy  his 
own  and  his  men's  extravagant  expectations.  My 
apparent  indifference  perplexed  the  sheik,  and  he 
was  sorely  confounded  by  my  valiant  declaration, 
"  There  is  my  trunk — all  that  is  in  it  is  yours  when 
we  arrive  at  Hebron  ;  rob  me  or  kill  roe,  and  you 
get  no  more" — and  though  he  could  not  conceal 
his  eagerness  and  rapacity,  he  felt  himself  tram- 
melled ;  and  my  plan  was  to  prolong  his  indecision, 
and  postpone  the  denouement  until  our  arrival 
at  Hebron.     Still  it  was  very  unpleasant  to  be 


travelling  upon  these  terms  with  my  protectors, 
and  I  was  exceedingly  glad  when  the  journey  was 
over. 

We  were  again  journeying  along  the  **U*y  n 
an  oblique  direction.  In  the  afternoon  we  fell  m 
with  a  caravan  for  Gaza.  It  may  be  that  I 
wronged  the  sheik  ;  but  I  had  the  idea  that,  when* 
ever  we  saw  strangers,  his  deep  and  harries 
manner  of  pronouncing  El  Arab,  his  fixing  himself 
in  his  saddle,  poising  his  spear,  and  getting  the 
caravan  in  order,  frequently  accompanying  these 
movements  with  the  cautioning  words  not  to  be 
afraid,  that  he  would  fight  for  me  till  death,  wen 
intended  altogether  for  effect  upon  me,  Whether 
he  had  any  influence  or  not  with  the  caravan  for 
Gaza,  I  cannot  say  ;  but  I  know  that  I  would  have 
been  glad  to  leave  the  wandering  tribes  of  the  land 
of  Idumea,  and  go  with  mv  new  companions  to  the 
ancient  city  of  the  Philistines.  While  we  morel 
along  toother,  Paul  and  myself  got  upon  excellent 
terms  with  them,  and  consulted  for  a  good  while 
about  asking  them  to  take  us  under  their  escort 
I  have  no  doubt  they  would  have  done  it  willingly, 
for  they  were  a  fine,  manly  set  of  fellows ;  but  wt 
were  deterred  by  the  fear  of  involving  them  in  i 
quarrel,  if  not  a  fight,  with  our  own  men. 

The  valley  continued  the  same  as  before,  pre- 
senting sandy  hillocks,  thorn-bushes,  gullies,  the 
dry  beds  of  streams,  and  furnishing  all  the  way  in- 
contestible  evidence  that  it  had  once  been  covered 
with  the  waters  of  a  river.  To  one  travelling 
along  that  dreary  road  as  a  geologist,  every  step 
opens  a  new  page  in  the  great  book  of  Nature; 
carrying  him  back  to  the  tune  when  all  was  chats, 
.*nd  darkness  covered  the  face  of  the  earth  ;  the 
impressions  it  conveys  are  of  a  confused  mass  of 
matter  settling  into  "  form  and  substance,"  the 
earth  covered  with  a  mighty  deluge,  the  waten 
retiring  and  leaving  bare  the  mountains  above 
him,  and  a  rolling  river  at  his  feet ;  and,  by  the 
regular  operation  of  natural  causes,  the  river  con- 
tracting and  disapi»caring,  and  for  thousands  of 
years  leaving  its  channel-bed  dry.  And  again,  he 
who,  in  tho  wonders  around  him,  seeks  the  evidences 
of  events  recorded  in  the  sacred  volume,  here 
finds  them  in  the  abundant  tokens  that  the  shower 
of  fire  and  brimstone,  which  descended  upon  the 
guilty  cities  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  stopped  the 
course  of  tho  Jordan,  and  formed  it  into  a  pesti- 
lential lake,  and  left  the  dry  bed  of  a  river  m  the 
desolate  valley  in  which  he  is  journeying.  Thn 
valley  is  part  of  tho  once  populous  land  of  Idmnei; 
in  the  days  of  Solomon,  the  great  travelled  highwey 
by  which  he  received  the  gold  of  Ophir  for  the 
temple  ;  and  by  which,  in  tho  days  of  Imperil 
Borne,  the  wealth  of  India  was  brought  to  her 
doors. 

About  the  middle  of  the  day,  as  usual,  the  sheik 
rode  ahead,  and  striking  his  spear  in  the  sand,  he 
had  coffee  prepared  before  we  came  up.  While  we 
were  sitting  around  tho  spear,  two  of  our  eamde 
so  far  forgot  the  calm  dignity  of  their  nature,  and 
their  staid,  quiet  habits,  as  to  get  into  a  fight;  and 
one  of  them,  finding  himself  likely  to  come  off 
second-best,  took  to  his  heels,  and  the  other  after 
him;  they  were  baggage  camels,  one  being  charged 
with  my  boxes  of  provisions  and  housekeeping 
apparatus,  and  his  movements  indicated  death  to 
crockery.  I  will  not  go  into  particulars,  for 
eggs,  rice,  macaroni,  and  lamp-oil  make  a  bad 
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xture  ;  and  though  the  race  and  fight  between 
»  loaded  camels  were  rather  ludicrous,  the  eon- 
luence  was  by  do  means  a  pleasant  thing  in  the 


The  next  morning  we  had  another  camel  scene; 
r  one  of  the  combatants  was  stretched  upon  the 
id,  Us  bed  of  death.  The  Bedouins  had  exam- 
>d  him,  and,  satisfied  that  the  hand  of  death  was 
on  him,  they  left  him  to  breathe  bis  last  alone. 
•  camel  is  to  the  Arab  a  treasure  above  all 
tee.  He  is  the  only  animal  by  nature  and  con- 
tortion framed  for  the  desert,  for  he  alone  can 
.vol  sereral  days  without  eating  or  drinking, 
ery  part  of  mm  is  useful ;  his  milk  is  their 
nk,  his  flesh  their  food,  and  his  hair  supplies 
Aerials  for  their  rude  garments  and  tents. 
sides  this,  the  creature  is  domesticated  with 

>  Bedouin — grows  up  in  his  tent,  feeds  from  his 
id,  kneels  down  to  receive  his  burden,  and  rises 
if  glad  to  earry  his  master ;  and,  in  short,  is  so 
eeh  a  part  of  a  Bedouin's  family,  that  often,  in 
■Jung  of  himself,  the  Bedouin  will  say  that  he 
i  so  many  wives,  so  many  children,  and  so  many 
neb.  All  these  things  considered,  when  this 
ruing  they  knew  that  the  camel  must  die,  I 
>ected,  in  a  rough  way,  something  like  Sterne's 
tore  of  the  old  man  and  his  aas.  But  I  saw 
Jang  of  the  kind ;  they  left  him  in  the  last 
gee  of  his  struggle  with  the  great  enemy,  with 
much  mdifference--I  was  going  to  say,  as  if  he 
1  been  a  brute— and  he  was  a  brute  ;  but  it 
s  almost  worth  a  passing  tear,  to  leave  even  a 
iso  to  die  alone  in  the  desert;  one  that  we  knew, 
it  had  travelled  with  us,  and  formed  part  of  our 
so  world ;  but  the  only  lament  that  the  sheik 
do  was,  that  they  bad  lost  twenty  dollars,  and 

left  him  to  die  in  the  sand.  I  could  almost 
re  remained  myself  to  close  his  eyes.  The 
fares  were  already  hovering  over  him,  and  once 
rent  back  and  drove  them  away;  but  I  have  no 
ibt  that,  before  the  poor  beast  was  dead,  the 
ml  birds  bad  picked  out  his  eyes,  and  thrust 
by  nsmrderous  beaks  into  his  brain. 
It  was,  as  usual,  a  fine  day.  Since  we  left 
aba  we  had  a  continued  succession  of  the  most 
ichtful  weather  I  had  ever  experienced.  I  was, 
doubt,  peculiarly  susceptible  to  the  influence  of 
ether,  with  a  malady  constantly  banging  about 
iu  If  I  drooped,  a  bright  sun  and  an  unclouded 
r  could  at  any  time  revive  me  ;  and  more  than 
se,  when  I  have  risen  flushed  and  feverish,  and 
t  little  refreshed  with  sleep,  the  clear,  pure  air 
the  morning  has  given  me  a  new  life.  From 
igging  one  leg  slowly  after  the  other,  I  have 
cry  jumped  into  the  saddle,  and  my  noble  Arabian, 
such  cases,  always  completed  what  the  fresh  air 
the  morning  had  begun.  Indeed,  I  felt  then 
it  I  could  not  be  too  thankful  for  those  two 
■ss,  uncommonly  fine  weather  and  an  uncom- 
awr  fine  horse ;  and  I  considered  that  it  was 
aoat  solely  those  two  that  sustained  me  on  that 
■ney.     It  is  part  of  the  historical  account  of 

>  Bedouins'  hones,  that  the  mares  are  never 
d.  My  sheik  would  have  sold  his  soul  for  a 
iee  ;  and  as  soon  as  he  saw  that  I  was  pleased 
kh  my  mare,  be  wanted  to  sell  her  to  me ;  and 
■as  singular  and  amusing,  in  chaffering  for  this 
imal,  to  mark  how  one  of  the  habits  of  bargain- 
tking,  peculiar  to  the  horse-jockey  with  us, 
isted  in  full  force  among  the  Arabs :  he  said  | 


that  he  did  not  want  to  sell  her  ;  that  at  Cairo  he 
had  been  offered  250  dollars,  a  new  dress,  and  arms 
complete,  and  he  would  not  sell  her;  but  if  / 
wanted  her,  there  being  nothing  he  would  not  do 
for  me,  &c,  I  might  have  her.  The  sheik's  was 
an  extraordinary  animal  The  saddle  had  not 
been  off  her  back  for  thirty  days  ;  and  the  sheik, 
himself  a  most  restless  creature,  would  dash  off 
suddenly  a  dozen  times  a  day,  on  a  full  run  across 
the  valley,  up  the  sides  of  a  mountain,  round  and 
round  our  caravan,  with  his  Ions;  spear  poised  in 
the  air,  and  his  dress  streaming  m  the  wind ;  and 
when  he  returned  and  brought  her  to  a  walk  at 
my  aide,  the  beautiful  animal  would  snort  and  paw 
the  ground,  as  if  proud  of  what  she  had  done,  and 
anxious  for  another  course.  I  could  almost  imagine 
I  saw  the  ancient  war-horse  of  Idumea,  so  finely 
described  by  Job — "  His  neck  clothed  with  thun- 
der. Canst  thou  make  him  afraid  as  a  grasshopper  ? 
the  glory  of  his  nostrils  is  terrible.  He  paweth  in 
the  valley,  and  rejoiceth  in  his  strength  :  he  goeth 
on  to  meet  the  armed  men.  He  mocketh  at  fear, 
and  is  not  affrighted ;  neither  turneth  he  back  from 
the  sword.  The  quiver  rattleth  against  him,  the 
glittering  spear  and  the  shield.  He  swalloweth  the 
ground  with  fierceness  and  rage :  neither  believeth 
he  that  it  is  the  sound  of  the  trumpet.  He  saith 
among  the  trumpets,  ha,  ha  :  and  he  smelleth  the 
battle  afar  off,  the  thunder  of  the  captains,  and  the 
shouting." 

Nothing  showed  the  hardiness  of  these  hones 
more  than  their  drinking.  Several  times  we  came 
to  depositee  of  rain-water  left  in  the  hollow  of  a 
rock,  so  foul  and  dirty  that  I  would  not  have  given 
it  to  a  dog  ;  and  while  their  sides  were  white  with 
foam,  the  sheik  would  take  the  bits  out  of  their 
mouths,  and  sit  down  with  the  bridle  in  his  hands, 
and  let  them  drink  their  fill ;  and  I  could  not  help 
thinking  that  a  regular-bred  English  groom,  ac- 
customed to  insinuate  a  wet  sponge  in  the  mouth 
of  a  heated  horse,  would  have  been  amazed  and 
horrified  at  such  a  barbarian  usage.  These  two 
horses  were  twelve  and  twenty  years  old  respec- 
tively ;  and  the  former  was  more  like  a  colt  in 
playfulness  and  spirit,  and  the  other  like  a  horse  of 
ten  with  us  ;  and  the  sheik  told  me  that  he  could 
count  upon  the  services  of  both  until  they  were 
thirty-five.  Among  all  the  recommendations  of 
the  Arabian  horse  I  know  none  greater  than  this : 
I  have  known  a  man,  from  long  habit,  conceive  a 
liking  for  a  vicious  jade  that  no  one  else  would 
mount ;  and  one  can  imagine  how  warm  must  be 
the  feeling,  when,  year  alter  year,  the  best  of  his 
race  is  the  companion  of  the  wandering  Arab,  and 
the  same  animal  may  bear  him  from  the  time  when 
he  can  first  poise  a  spear,  until  his  aged  frame  can 
scarcely  sustain  itself  in  the  saddle. 

Before  leaving  the  valley,  we  found,  in  one  of 
the  gullies,  a  large  stone  veined  in  that  peculiar 
manner  which  I  had  noticed  at  Petra ;  it  had 
been  washed  down  from  the  mountains  of  Wady 
Moussa,  and  the  Arab  told  me  that  stone  of  the 
same  kind  was  found  nowhere  else.  Towards 
evening  we  had  crossed  the  valley,  and  were  at 
the  foot  of  the  mountains  of  Judea,  in  the  direction 
of  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Dead  Sea.  That 
evening,  I  remember,  I  noticed  a  circumstance 
which  called  to  my  mind  the  wonderful  accounts 
handed  down  to  us  by  Strabo  and  other  ancient 
historians,  of  large  cities  built  of  salt  having  stood 
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at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Dead  Sea  and 
the  valley  beyond.  In  the  escapade  of  our  run- 
away camels,  bringing  about  the  catastrophe  which 
one  of  them  had  since  expiated  with  his  life,  they 
had  mingled  together,  in  horrible  confusion,  con- 
trary to  all  the  rules  of  art,  ho  many  discordant 
ingredients,  that  a  great  portion  of  my  larder  was 
spoiled  ;  and  among  other  things,  salt,  almost  as 
necessary  to  man  as  bread,  liad  completely  lost  its 
savour.  But  the  Bedouins,  liabituated  to  wanting 
almost  everything,  knew  where  to  find  all  that 
their  barren  country  could  give  ;  and  one  of  them, 
leaving  the  touts  for  a  few  moments,  returned  with 
a  small  quantity  that  he  had  picked  up  for  imme- 
diate use,  being  a  cake  or  incrustation  about  as 
largo  as  the  head  of  a  barrel ;  and  I  afterward 
saw  regular  strata  of  it,  and  in  large  qualities,  in 
the  sides  of  the  mountains. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

Tho  Rood  to  Gum.— Unknown  Ruin*.— A  Misadventure 
—Pastoral  Bedouins.— A  Flower  of  the  Wilderness.— The 
Ravagos  of  War.— Testimony  of  an  Eye-witness. 


We  started  at  six  o'clock  tho  next  day,  the 
morning  rather  cool,  though  clear  and  bracing; 
we  were  again  among  the  mountains,  and  at  about 
eleven  a  track  scarcely  distinguishable  to  my  eye 
turned  off  to  Gaza.  To  a  traveller  from  such  a 
country  as  ours,  few  of  the  little  cvery-day  wonders 
he  is  constantly  noticing  strike  him  more  forcibly 
than  the  character  of  the  groat  public  roads  in  the 
East.  He  makes  allowance  for  the  natural  wild* 
ness  of  the  country,  the  impossibility  of  using 
wheel-carriages  on  the  mountains,  or  horses  in  the 
desert  as  beasts  of  burden,  but  still  ho  is  surprised 
and  disappointed.  Here,  for  instance,  was  a  road 
leading  to  the  ancient  city  of  Gaza,  a  regular 
caravan  route  for  4000  years,  and  vet  so  perfect 
in  the  wildm-ss  of  nature,  so  undistuiguitdiable  in 
its  appearance  from  other  portions  of  the  wilder- 
ness around,  that  a  stranger  would  have  passed 
tho  little  opening  in  the  rocks,  probably  without 
noticing  it,  and  certainly  without  imagining  that 
the  wild  track,  of  whioh  it  formed  the  entrance, 
would  conduct  him  to  the  birth-place  and  ancient 
capital  of  David,  and  the  holy  city  of  Jerusalem. 
The  solitary  trail  of  the  Indian  over  our  prairies 
and  forests  is  more  perfectly  marked  as  a  road 
than  either  of  the  great  routes  to  Gaza  or  Jeru- 
salem, and  yet,  near  the  spot  where  these  two 
roads  diverge  arc  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  city. 

Little,  if  anything,  has  been  known  in  modern 
days  concerning  the  existence  and' distinguishing 
features  of  this  road  ;  and  it  is  completely  a  terra 
incognita  to  modern  travellers.  AH  the  knowledge 
possessed  of  it  is  that  derived  from  the  records 
of  ancient  history  ;  and  from  these  wo  learn  that 
in  the  time  of  David  and  Solomon,  and  the  later 
days  of  the  Roman  empire,  a  great  public  road 
existed  from  Jerusalem  to  Akaba,  the  ancient 
Eloth  or  Ezion-geber ;  that  several  cities  existed 
upon  it  between  these  terminating  points,  and  that 
their  ruins  should  still  be  visible.  Believing  that 
I  am  the  first  traveller  who  has  ever  seen  those 
ruins,  none  can  regret  more  than  myself  my  in- 
ability to  add  to  Uie  scanty  stock  of  knowledge 
already  in  possession  of  geographers.    I  f  my  health 


had  permitted,  I  might  have  investigated  and 
explored,  noted  observations,  and  treasured  as 
facts  and  circumstances,  to  place  them  in  the  hands 
of  wiser  men  for  their  conclusions ;  bat  I  was  not 
equal  to  tho  task.  The  ruins  which  I  saw  were  a 
confused  and  shapeless  mass,  and  I  rode  among 
them  without  dismounting ;  there  were  no  columns, 
no  blocks  of  marble,  or  large  stones  which  indi- 
cated any  architectural  greatness,  and  the  appear* 
ance  of  the  ruins  would  answer  the  historical 
description  of  a  third  or  fourth  rate  city. 

About  three  hours  farther  on,  and  half  a  mile 
from  our  path,  on  the  right,  was  a  quadrangular 
arch  with  a  dome ;  and  near  it  was  a  low  stow 
building,  also  arched,  which  might  have  been  a 
small  temple.  The  Bedouins,  as  usual,  referred  it 
to  the  times  of  the  Christians.  For  about  a  mile, 
in  different  places  on  each  side  of  us,  were  motmda 
of  crumbling  ruins ;  and  directly  on  the  cararaa- 
track  we  came  to  a  little  elevation,  where  wen 
two  remarkable  wells,  of  the  very  best  Romas 
workmanship,  about  fifty  feet  deep,  lined  vim 
large  hard  stones,  as  firm  and  perfect  as  on  me 
day  in  which  they  were  laid.  The  uppermost 
layer,  round  the  top  of  the  well,  which  was  oa  a 
level  with  the  pavement,  was  of  marble,  and  had 
many  grooves  cut  in  it,  apparently  worn  by  me 
long-continued  use  of  ropes  in  drawing  water. 
Around  each  of  the  wells  were  circular  ranges  of 
columns,  which,  when  the  city  existed,  and  the  in- 
habitants came  there  to  drink,  might  and  probably 
did  support  a  roof  similar  to  those  now  seen  over 
the  fountains  in  Constantinople.  No  remains  of 
such  roof,  however,  are  existing ;  and  the  columns 
are  broken,  several  of  them  standing  not  mom 
than  three  or  four  feet  high,  and  the  tops  scooped 
out  to  serve  as  troughs  for  tliirsty  camels.  On 
the  other  side,  a  little  in  the  rear  of  the  wells,  it  a 
hill  overlooking  the  scattered  ruins  below,  whka 
may,  some  hundred  years  ago,  have  been  me 
Acropolis  of  the  city.  A  strong  wall  seems  to 
have  extended  around  the  whole  summit  level  of 
tho  hill.  I  remember  that  I  rode  up  to  the  sum- 
mit, winding  around  the  hill,  and  leaped  my  hone 
over  the  broken  wall ;  but  there  was  nothing  to 
reward  mo  for  the  risk  and  exertion  of  the  under- 
taking. The  enclosure  formed  bv  the  wall  m 
filled  with  ruins,  but  I  could  give  form  or  feature 
to  none  of  them ;  here,  too,  I  rode  among  them 
without  dismounting ;  and  from  here  I  could  see 
the  whole  extent  of  the  ruins  below.  As  in  the 
ruined  city  I  liad  just  passed,  there  was  not  a 
solitary  inhabitant,  and  not  a  living  being  was  to 
be  seen  but  my  companions  watering  their  camel 
at  the  ancient  wells.  This,  no  doubt,  was  another 
of  the  Roman  cities ;  and  although  it  was  probably 
never  celebrated  for  architectural  or  monumental 
beauty,  it  must  have  contained  a  large  population. 

We  were  now  coming  into  another  country,  sad 
leaving  the  desert  behind  us;  a  scanty  verdnrt 
was  beginning  to  cover  the  mountains:  but  the 
smiling  prospect  before  me  was  for  a  momest 
overclouded  by  an  unfortunate  accident  raol 
had  lent  his  dromedary  to  one  of  the  men ;  and 
riding  carelessly  on  a  baggage-camel,  in  ascending 
a  rough  hill,  the  girths  of  the  saddle  gave  way, and 
1'aul,  boxes,  and  baggage,  all  came  down  together, 
the  unlucky  dragoman  completely  buried  under 
the  burden.  I  was  the  first  at  his  side ;  and  vnen 
1  raised  him  up  he  was  senseless.    I  untied  ha 
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sash  and  tore  open  his  clothes.  The  Bedouins 
gathered  around,  all  talking  together,  pulling  and 
hauling,  and  one  of  them  drew  his  sword,  and  was 
bending  over  my  prostrate  interpreter,  with  its 
point  bat  a  few  inches  from  his  throat.  Poor 
rani !  with  his  mortal  antipathy  to  cold  steel,  if  he 
eoold  hare  opened  his  eyes  at  that  moment,  and 
awn  the  fiery  orbs  of  the  Bedouins,  and  the  point 
of  a  sharp  sword  apparently  just  ready  to  be 
plunged  into  his  body,  he  would  have  uttered  one 
groan  and  given  up  the  ghost.  It  was  a  startling 
novexnent  to  me ;  and  for  a  moment  I  thought 
they  were  going  to  employ  in  his  behalf  that  mercy 
which  is  sometimes  shown  to  a  dying  brute,  that 
of  killing  him  to  put  him  out  of  misery.  I  pressed 
forward  to  shield  him  with  my  own  body ;  and  in 
the  confusion  of  the  moment,  and  my  inability  to 
laderstand  what  they  meant,  the  selfish  feeling 
cune  over  me  of  the  entire  and  absolute  helpless- 
Bess  of  my  own  condition  if  Paul  should  die.  But 
Paul  was  too  good  a  Catholic  to  die  out  of  the  pale 
of  the  church  ;  he  could  never  have  rested  quietly 
fa  his  grave,  unless  he  had  been  laid  there  amid 
the  wafting  of  incense  and  the  chanting  of  priests. 
■  The  safety  of  the  patient  often  consists  in  the 
quarrels  of  the  physicians,"  says  Sancho  Panza, 
or  some  other  equally  great  authority,  and  perhaps 
tins  saved  Paul ;  the  Arabs  wanted  to  cut  open  his 
clothes  and  bleed  him,  but  I,  not  liking  the  looks 
of  their  lancets,  would  not  suffer  it ;  and  between 
at  both,  Paul  was  let  alone  and  came  to  himself. 
But  it  was  a  trying  moment,  while  I  was  kneeling 
on  the  sand  supporting  his  senseless  head  upon  my 
knee.  No  parent  could  have  waited  with  more 
anxiety  the  return  to  life  of  an  only  child,  or  lover 
watched  the  beautiful  face  of  his  adored  and 
•wooning  mistress  with  more  earnestness  than  I 
did  the  ghastly  and  grizzled  face  of  my  faithful 
follower  ;  and  when  he  first  opened  his  eyes,  and 
■tared  wildly  at  me,  the  brightest  emanations 
from  the  face  of  beauty  could  not  at  that  moment 
have  kindled  warmer  emotions  in  my  heart.  I 
never  thought  I  should  look  on  his  ugly  face  with 
to  much  pleasure.  I  put  him  on  my  horse,  and 
took  his  dromedary ;  and  in  half  an  hour  we  came 
to  a  Bedouin  encampment  in  one  of  the  most  sin- 
gular and  interesting  spots  I  ever  saw. 

We  should  have  gone  on  two  hours  longer,  but 
Paul's  accident  made  it  necessary  to  stop  as  soon 
as  we  found  a  proper  place ;  and  I  should  have 
regretted  exceedingly  to  pass  by  this  without  a  halt. 
Ibere  was  something  interesting  even  in  our 
manner  of  approaching  it.  We  were  climbing  up 
the  aide  of  a  mountain,  and  saw  on  a  little  point 
on  the  very  summit  the  figure  of  an  Arab,  with 
Us  face  towards  the  tomb  of  the  Prophet,  kneeling 
and  prostrating  himself  in  evening  prayer.  He 
had  finished  his  devotions,  and  was  sitting  upon 
Ehe  rock  when  we  approached,  and  found  that  he 
had  literally  been  praying  on  his  house-top,  for  his 
habitation  was  in  the  rock  beneath.  Like  almost 
every  old  man  one  meets  in  the  East,  he  looked 
exactly  the  patriarch  of  the  imagination,  and  pre- 
cisely as  we  would  paint  Abraham,  Isaac,  or  Jacob. 
He  rose  as  we  approached,  and  gave  us  the  usual 
Bedouin  invitation  to  stop  and  pass  the  night  with 
him ;  and,  leading  us  a  few  paces  to  the  brink  of 
the  mountain,  he  showed  us  in  the  valley  below  the 
village  of  his  tribe. 

The  valley  began  at  the  foot  of  the  elevation  on 


which  we  stood,  and  lay  between  ranges  of  broken 
and  overhanging  rocks,  a  smooth  and  beautiful 
table  of  green,  for  perhaps  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and 
beyond  that  distance  broke  off  and  expanded  into 
an  extensive  meadow.  The  whole  of  this  valley, 
down  to  the  meadow,  was  filled  with  flocks  of 
sheep  and  goats ;  and,  for  the  first  time  since  I  left 
the  banks  of  the  Nile,  I  saw  a  herd  of  cows.  I  did 
not  think  I  should  ever  be  guilty  of  a  sentiment 
at  beholding  a  cow,  but  so  it  was ;  after  my  long 
journey  in  the  desert,  my  filings  were  actually 
excited  to  tenderness  by  the  sight  of  these  old 
acquaintances. 

But  where  were  the  dwellings  of  the  pastors,  the 
tents  in  which  dwelt  the  shepherds  of  these  flocks 
and  herds  1  In  Egypt  I  had  seen  the  Arabs  living 
in  tombs,  and  among  the  ruins  of  temples ;  in 
the  desert  I  had  seen  them  dwelling  in  tents ;  but  I 
had  never  yet  seen  them  making  their  habitations 
in  the  rude  crevices  of  the  rocks.  Such,  however, 
were  their  habitations  here.  The  rocks  in  many 
places  were  overhanging ;  in  others  there  were 
chasms  or  fissures ;  and  wherever  there  was  any 
thing  that  could  afford  a  partial  protection  from 
the  weather  on  one  side,  a  low,  rough,  circular  wall 
of  stone  was  built  in  front  of  it,  and  formed  the 
abode  of  a  large  family.  Within  the  small  en- 
closure in  front,  the  women  were  sitting  winnowing 
or  grinding  grain,  or  rather  pounding  and  rubbing 
it  between  two  stones,  in  the  same  primitive  manner 
practised  of  old,  in  the  dayB  of  the  patriarchs. 
We  descended  and  pitched  our  tent  in  the  middle 
of  the  valley ;  and  my  first  business  was  to  make 
some  hot  tea  for  Paul,  roll  him  up  in  blankets  and 
coverlets,  and  thus  repeat  the  sweating  operation 
that  had  done  him  so  much  good  before.  He  was 
badly  hurt,  and  very  much  frightened.  The  boxes 
had  fallen  upon  him,  and  the  butt  of  a  heavy  gun, 
which  he  held  in  his  left  hand,  had  struck  with  all 
the  momentum  of  its  fall  against  his  breast.  He 
thought  his  ribs  were  all  broken ;  and  when  I  per- 
suaded him  that  they  were  as  good  as  ever,  he  was 
sure  there  was  some  inward  bruise,  that  would  be 
followed  by  mortification ;  and,  until  we  separated, 
especially  when  we  had  any  hard  work  before  us, 
he  continued  to  complain  of  his  hurts  by  this  un- 
lucky misadventure. 

Having  disposed  of  Paul,  I  strolled  out  to  ex- 
amine more  particularly  the  strange  and  interesting 
scene  in  the  midst  of  which  we  were.  The  habi- 
tations in  the  crevices  of  the  rocks,  bad  as  they 
would  be  considered  anywhere  else,  I  found  much 
more  comfortable  than  most  of  the  huts  of  the 
Egyptians  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  or  the  rude 
tents  of  the  Bedouins.  It  was  not  sheer  poverty 
that  drove  these  shepherds  to  take  shelter  in  the 
rocks,  for  they  were  a  tribe  more  than  300  strong, 
and  had  flocks  and  herds  such  as  are  seldom  seen 
among  the  Bedouins;  and  they  were  far  better 
clad,  and  had  the  appearance  of  being  better  fed 
than  my  worthy  companions.  Indeed,  they  were 
a  different  race  from  mine;  and  here,  on  the 
borders  of  the  desert,  I  was  again  struck  with  what 
had  so  forcibly  impressed  me  in  crossing  the  bor- 
ders of  Ethiopia,  the  strong  and  marked  difference 
of  races  in  the  East.  The  Bedouins  among  whom 
we  were  encamped  were  taller,  stouter,  and  had 
longer  faces  than  the  El  Alouins  ;  and  sometimes  I 
thought  I  saw  in  them  strong  marks  of  the  Jewish 
physiognomy.     Above  all,  they  were  whiter ;  and 
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this,  with  the  circumstance  of  the  women  being 
less  particular  in  keeping  their  faces  covered, 
enabled  me  to  pass  an  hour  before  dark  with  much 
satisfaction.  The  change  from  the  swarthy  and 
bearded  visages  of  my  travelling  companions,  to 
the  comparatively  fair  and  feminine  countenances 
of  these  pastoral  women,  was  both  novel  and 
agreeable ;  and  they  looked  more  like  home  than 
anything  I  had  seen  for  a  long  time — except  tho 
cows.  1  cannot  help  thinking  whut  a  delight  it 
would  have  been  to  meet,  in  that  distant  land,  one 
of  those  beautiful  fairies,  lovely  in  all  the  bewitch- 
ing attractions  of  frocks,  shoes,  stockings,  clean 
faces,  &o.,  of  whom  I  now  meet  dozens  every  day, 
with  the  calm  indifference  of  a  stoic,  since,  even 
in  spite  of  bare  feet  and  dirty  faces,  my  heart 
warmed  towards  the  women  of  the  desert.  I  could 
have  taken  them  all  to  my  arms ;  but  there  was 
one  amoug  them  who  might  be  accounted  beautiful 
even  among  the  beautiful  women  of  my  own  distant 
huine.  She  was  tall,  and  fairer  than  the  most  of 
her  tribe ;  and,  with  the  shepherd's  crook  in  her 
hand,  she  was  driving  her  flock  of  goats  up  the 
valley  to  the  little  enclosure  before  the  door  of  her 
rocky  dwelling.  Thoro  was  no  colour  in  her 
eheek,  but  there  was  gentleness  in  her  eye  and 
delicacy  in  every  feature ;  and,  moving  among  us, 
she  would  be  cherished  and  cared  for  as  a  tender 
plant,  and  served  with  all  respect  ami  love :  but 
here  slut  was  a  servant ;  her  days  were  spent  in 
guarding  her  flock,  and  at  night  her  tender  limbs 
were  stretched  upon  the  rude  floor  of  her  rocky 
dwelling.  I  thought  of  her  much,  and  she  made  a 
deep  impression  upon  me;  but  I  was  prevented 
from  attempting  to  excite  a  correspondent  feeling 
in  her  gentle  bosom  by  the  crushed  state  of  Paul's 
ribs,  and  my  own  inability  to  speak  her  language. 
In  the  evening  the  men  and  women,  or,  to  speak 
more  postorally,  the  shepherds  and  shepherdesses, 
came  up  one  after  another,  with  their  crooks  ill 
their  lumds  and  their  well-trained  dogs,  driving 
before  them  their  several  flocks.  Some  entered 
the  little  enclosures  before  their  rude  habitations  ; 
but  many,  destitute  even  of  this  miserable  shelter, 
slept  outside  in  the  ojhmi  valley,  with  their  flocks 
around  them,  and  their  dogs  by  their  side,  pre- 
senting the  same  pastoral  scenes  which  I  had  so 
often  looked  upon  among  the  mountains  of  Greece ; 
but  unhappily,  hens  as  there,  the  shepherds  and 
shepherdesses  do  not  in  the  leant  resemble  the 
ChliN'S  and  Philliscs  of  poetic  dreams.  In  the 
evening  we  Heated  ourselves  round  a  large  bowl  of 
craekeil  corn  and  milk,  so  thick  as  to  be  taken 
with  the  hands,  unaided  by  spoon  or  ladle,  followed 
by  a  smoking  inarm ite  of  stewed  kid  ;  and  after 
this  exercise  of  hospitality  to  the  stranger,  somn 
withdrew  to  thein  rocky  dwellings  others  laid 
themselves  down  around  the  Are,  and  1  retired  to 
my  tent.  All  night  I  heard  from  every  part  of 
the  valley  the  lowing  of  cattle,  the  bleating  of 
Iambs  and  goats,  and  tho  loud  barking  of  tho 
watch-dog. 

Early  in  the  morning,  while  the  stars  were  yet 
in  the  sky,  I  was  up  and  out  of  my  tent.  The 
flocks  wen.;  ntill  quiet,  and  the  shepherds  and  shep- 
herdesses were  still  sleeping,  with  the  bare  earth 
for  their  bed,  and  the  eauopv  of  heaven  their  only 
covering.  On«s  after  the  otfier  they  awoke  ;  and, 
as  the  day  was  breaking,  they  were  milking  the 
cows  and  goats,  aud  at  broad  daylight  they  were 


again  moving,  with  their  crooks  and  dogs,  to  tbt 
pasture-ground  at  the  foot  of  the  valley. 

Wo  set  off  at  an  early  hour,  Paul  again  oa  lay 
horse,  and  I  on  his  dromedary ;  the  patriarchal 
figure  who  had  welcomed  being  the  last  to  speed 
me  on  my  way ;  at  every  step  we  were  now  puttiog 
the  desert  behind  us,  and  advancing  into  a  better 
country.  We  had  spent  oar  last  night  in  the  wii 
demons,  and  were  now  approaching  the  Holy 
Land  ;  and  no  pilgrim  ever  approached  its  bordsn 
with  a  more  joyous  and  thankful  heart  than  miss. 

At  nine  o'clock  we  came  to  another  field  of  ruin 
where  the  relics  of  an  Arab  village  were  minglsd 
with  those  of  a  Roman  city.  The  hands  of  tbt 
different  builders  and  residents  were  visible  anwfig 
them  ;  two  square  buildings  of  lane  Roman  stew 
were  still  standing  like  towers,  while  all  the  vol 
had  fallen  to  pieces,  aud  the  stones  which  osei 
formed  the  foundations  of  palaces  were  now  worked 
up  into  fences  around  holes  in  the  rocks,  Iks 
burro  wing-places  of  the  miserable  Arabs, 

And  hero,  too,  wo  saw  the  tokens  of  man's  inks* 
inanity  to  man ;  the  thunder  of  war  had  beenlevdM 
against  the  wretched  village,  the  habitations  was 
in  ruins,  aud  tho  inhabitants  whom  the  sword  tod 
spared  were  driven  out  aud  scattered  no  onekasw 
whither.  On  the  borders  of  the  Holy  Land  m 
saw  that  Ibrahim  Pacha,  the  great  EgyptsB 
soldier,  whose  terrible  war-cry  had  been  heard  si 
the  plains  of  Egypt  and  among  the  mountain*  si 
Greece,  in  the  deserts  of  Syria  and  under  the  waHl 
of  Constantinople,  was  ruling  the  conquered  conntrT 
with  the  same  rod  of  iron  which  his  father  swayed 
in  Kgypt.  He  had  lately  been  to  this  fronts* 
village  with  the  brand  of  war,  and  burning  asi 
desolation  had  marked  his  path. 

Soon  after  we  came  to  an  inhabited  village,  tat 
first  since  wo  left  Cairo.  Like  the  ruined  and 
deserted  village  wc  had  left,  it  was  a  mingled  ex- 
hibition of  ancient  greatness  and  modern  poverty; 
and  probably  it  was  a  continuation  of  the  sans 
ruined  Roman  city.  A  large  fortress,  format 
part  of  a  battlement,  m  good  preservation,  sal 
fragments  of  a  wall,  formed  the  nucleus  of  a  village, 
around  which  the  inhabitants  had  built  themselns 
huts.  The  rude  artisans  of  the  present  day  knew 
nothing  of  tho  works  which  their  predecessors  bad 
built ;  and  the  only  care  they  had  for  them  was  to 
pull  them  down,  and  with  tho  fragments  to  hafld 
for  themselves  rude  hovels  and  enclosures ;  and 
sculptured  stones  which  once  formed  the  ornament 
of  Komau  palaces  were  now  worked  up  into  fenosi 
around  holes  in  the  ground,  the  poor  dwellings  of 
the  miserable  Arubs. 

The  stranger  from  a  more  favoured  land,  is 
looking  at  tho  tenants  of  these  wretched  habita- 
tions, cannot  help  thanking  his  God  that  his  lot  ■ 
not  like  theirs.     When  1  rode  through,  the  wash 

{topulation  lind  crawled  out  of  their  holes  ass 
lidiug-places,  and  were  basking  in  the  warmth  ef 
a  summer's  sun  ;  and  I  could  not  help  seeing  the 
kindly  hand  of  a  Benefactor  in  giving  to  them  wbtt 
he  has  denied  to  us,  a  climate  where,  for  1st 
greater  part  of  tho  year,  they  may  spend  their 
whole  days  in  the  open  air,  and  even  at  aifst 
lutnily  need  the  shelter  of  a  roof.  This  is  probsbfy 
the  last  of  the  cities  which  once  stood  on  thepetf 
Roman  road  from  Jerusalem  to  Akaba.  Wbik 
riding  among  the  ruins,  and  stopping  for  a  moment 
to  talk  with  some  of  the  Arabs,  I  saw  on  the  le% 
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in  the  ride  of  a  mountain,  an  open  door  like  those 
af  the  tomb*  in  Egypt — a  ample  orifice,  without 
any  ormmsntorsOTrpture.  A  woman  waa  coming 
out  with  a  child  in  her  arms :  a  palpable  indication 
Oat  here,  too,  the  abodes  of  the  dead  were  used 
at  habitations  by  the  living.  In  Paul's  disabled 
■tale  I  could  ask  no  questions,  and  I  did  not  stop 
to  explore* 

I  cannot  leave  this  Interestina  region  without 
again  expressing  my  regret  at  being  able  to  add  so 
Bttle  to  the  stock  of  useful  knowledge.  I  can  only 
testify  to  the  existence  of  the  ruins  of  cities  which 
have  been  known  only  in  the  books  of  historians, 
and  I  can  bear  witness  to  the  desolation  that 
reigns  in  Edom.  I  can  do  more,  not  with  the 
spirit  of  scoffing  at  prophecy,  but  of  one  who,  in 
ne  strong  evidence  of  the  fulfilment  of  predictions 
ottered  by  the  voice  of  inspiration,  has  seen  and 
Mt  the  evidences  of  the  sure  foundation  of  the 
Christian  faith  ;  and  having  regard  to  what  I  have 
already  said  in  reference  to  the  interpretation  of 
the  prophecy,  M  None  shall  pass  through  it  for 
ever  and  ever,"  I  can  say  that  I  have  passed 
Ikrough  the  land  of  Idumea.    My  route  was  not 

ri  to  the  objection  made  to  that  of  Burckhardt, 
traveller  who  came  nearest  to  passing  through 
VM  land  |  for  he  entered  from  Damascus,  on  the 
cast  side  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  struck  the  borders 
of  Edom  at  such  a  point,  that  literally  he  cannot 
te  said  to  have  passed  through  it.  If  the  reader 
wDl  look .  at  the  map  he  will  see  that,  beyond  all 
peradventure,  /  did  pass  directly  through  the  land 
of  Idumea  lengthwise,  crossing  its  northern  and 
southern  border ;  and.  unless  the  two  Englishmen 
and  Italian  before  referred  to  passed  on  wis  same 
route,  I  am  the  only  person  except  the  wandering 
Arabs,  who  ever  did  pass  through  the  doomed  and 
forbidden  Edom,  beholding  with  his  own  eyes  the 
fearful  fulfilment  of  the  terrible  denunciations  of 
sa  offended  God.  And,  though  I  did  pass  through 
and  yet  was  not  cut  off,  God  forbid  that  I  should 
count  the  prophecy  a  lie ;  nor  even  though  I  had  been 
a  confirmed  sceptic,  I  have  seen  enough,  in  wan- 
dering with  the  Biblo  in  my  hand  in  that  unpeopled 
desert,  to  tear  up  tho  very  foundations  of  unbelief, 
and  scatter  its  fragments  to  the  wind.  In  my 
judgment  the  words  of  the  prophet  are  abundantly 
ndnlled  in  the  destruction  and  desolation  of  the 
ancient  Edom,  and  the  complete  and  eternal 
breaking  up  of  a  great  public  highway ;  and  it 
■  neither  necessary  nor  useful  to  extend  the  de- 
Mundation  against  a  passing  traveller.* 

*  Keith's  celebrated  treatise  on  the  Prophecies  has  passed 
through  fourteen  edition*,  differing  in  some  few  particu- 
lars. In  the  sixth  edition  he  say*  that  Sir  Frederick 
Hcmifker,  m  his  notes  dated  from  Mount  Sinai,  states 
that  Seetxen,  on  a  vessel  of  paper  pasted  against  the  wall, 
tHtlfisi  his  having  penetrated  the  country  In  a  direct  line 
ssIwkii  the  Dead  Sea  and  Mount  Sinai  (through  Idumea) 
•  rente  never  btfort  accomplished.  In  a  note  to  the  same 
edition,  tho  learned  divine  says,  "  Not  even  the  cases  of 
two  individuals,  Sectzcn  and  tturckhardt,  can  be  stated 
U  at  all  opposed  to  the  literal  interpretation  of  the  pro- 
phecies. SeeUen  did  indeed  pass  through  Idumea,  and 
BsneJchardt  traversed  a  considerable  part  of  it ;  but  the 
tinner  met  his  death  not  long  after  the  completion  of  his 
Joemey  through  Idumea  (he  died  at  Akaba,  supposed  to 
have  been  poisoned) ;  the  latter  never  recovered  from  the 
•Acts  of  the  hardships  and  privations  which  ho  suffered 
there ;  and  without  even  commencing  the  exclusive  design 
which  he  had  in  view,  viz.,  to  explore  tho  interior  of 
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I  had  followed  the    wandering  path    of  the 
children  of  Israel)  from  the  land  of  Egypt  and  tho 
house  of  bondage,  to  the  borders  of  the  Promised 
Land ;    had   tracked  them  in  their  miraculous 
passage  across  tho  Red  Sea  to  the  mountains  of 
Sinai,  through  K  the  great  and  terrible  wilderness 
that  leadeth  to  Kadesh  Barnea  f  and  among  the 
stony  mountains  through  which  I  was  now  journey- 
ing must  have  been  tho  Kadesh,  in  the  wilderness 
of  Paran,  from  which  Moses  sent  tho  ten  chosen 
men  to  spy  out  the  land  of  Canaan,  who  went "  unto 
the  brook  of  Eschol,  and  cut  down  from  thence  a 
branch  with  one  cluster  of  grapes,  and  bare  it 
between  two   upon  a  staff;  and   though    they 
brought  of  the  pomegranates  and  figs,  and  said  that 
surely  the  land  flowed  with  milk  and  honey,  &nd 
these  were  the  fruits  thereof ;  vet  brought  up 
such  an  evil  report  of  the  land,  that  it  ate  up  the 
inhabitants  thereof ;  and  of  the  sons  of  Anak, 
the  giants  that  dwelt  therein,  that  tho  hearts  of 
the  Israelites  sank  within  them ;  they  murmured 
against  Moses ;  and  for  their  murmurings  they 
were  sent  back  into  tho  wilderness ;  and  their 
carcasses  from  twenty  years  old  and  upward,  were 
doomed  to  fall  in  the  wilderness,  and  the  children 
of  the  murmurers  to  wander  forty  years  before 
they  should  enter  the  Land  of  Promise."+    I  fol- 
lowed in  the  track  of  the  spies  ;  and,  though  I  saw 
not  the  Vale  of  Eschol  with  its  grapes  and  pome- 
granates, neither  did  I  see  tho  boiib  of  Anak,  the 
giants  which  dwelt  in  tho  land.     Indeed  the  men 
of  Anak  could  not  have  made  me  turn  back  from 
the  Land  of  Promise.    I  was  so  heartily  tired 
of  the  desert  and  my  Bedouin  companions,  that 
I  would  havo  thrown  myself  into  the  anna  of  the 
giants  themselves    for  relief.     And  though  the 
mountains  were  as  yet  stony  and  barren,  they  were 
so  green  and  beautiful   by  comparison  with  the 
desert  I  had  left,  that  the  conviction  oven  of  much 
greater  dangers  than  I  had  yet  encountered  could 
hardly  have  driven  me  back.     The  BedouinB  and 
the  Fellahs  about  Hebron  are  regarded  as  the 
wont,  most  turbulent,  and  desperate  Arabs  under 
the  government  of  tho  pacha  ;  but  as  I  met  little 
parties  of  them  coming  out  towards  the  frontier, 
they  looked,  if  such  a  character  can  be  conceived 
of  Arabs,  liko  quiet  respectable,  orderly  citizens, 
when  compared  with  my  wild  protectors;  and  they 
greeted  us  kindly  and  cordially  as  we  passed  them, 

Africa,  to  which  all  his  journcyings  in  Asia  were  merely 
intended  as  preparatory,  he  died  at  Cairo.  Neither  of 
them  lived  to  return  to  Europe.  *  /  will  cut  off  from 
Mount  8eir  him  that  passeth  out  and  him  that  returncth" 
In  tho  edition  which  I  saw  on  the  Nile,  and  which  first 
turned  my  attention  to  the  route  through  Idumea,  I 
have  no  recollection  of  having  seen  any  reference  to 
Bectzen.  It  may  have  been  there,  however,  without  my 
particularly  noticing  it,  as,  when  I  read  it,  1  had  but 
little  expectation  of  being  able  myself  to  undertake  the 
route. 
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and  seemed  to  welcome  m  once  more  to  the 
abodes  of  men. 

As  we  approached  Hebron,  the  sheik  became 
more  and  more  civil  and  obsequious  ;  and  before 
we  came  in  sight  of  the  city,  ho  seemed  to  have 
some  misgivings  about  entering  it,  and  asked  me 
to  secure  protection  from  the  governor  for  that 
night  for  himself  and  men,  which  I  did  not  hesitate 
to  promise.  I  was  glad  to  be  approaching  again 
a  place  under  the  established  government  of  the 
pacha,  where,  capricious  and  despotic  as  was  the 
exercise  of  power,  I  was  sure  of  protection  against 
the  exactions  of  my  Bedouins  ;  and  the  reader 
may  judge  of  the  different  degrees  of  security 
existing  in  these  regions,  from  being  told  that  I 
looked  to  the  protection  of  a  Turk  as  a  guarantee 
against  the  rapacity  of  an  Arab.  After  clamor- 
ing over  a  rocky  mountain,  we  came  down  into  a 
valley,  bounded  on  all  sides,  and  apparently  shut 
in  by  stony  mountains.  We  followed  the  valley 
for  more  than  an  hour,  finding  the  land  good  and 
well  cultivated,  with  abundance  of  grapes,  vines, 
and  olives,  as  in  the  day  when  the  spies  sent  by 
Moses  entered  it ;  and  I  can  only  wonder  that,  to 
a  hardy  and  warlike  people  like  the  Israelites, 
after  a  long  journey  in  the  desert,  the  rich  pro- 
ducts of  Hebron  did  not  present  more  powerful 
considerations  than  the  enmity  of  the  men  of 
Anak.  We  turned  a  point  of  the  mountain  to  the 
left ;  and  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  valley,  on  the 
side  of  a  hill,  bounding  it,  stands  the  little  city  of 
Hebron,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  kingdom  of 
David.  But  it  bears  no  traces  of  the  glory  of  its 
Jewish  king.  Thunder  and  lightning,  and  earth- 
quakes, wars,  pestilence,  and  famine,  have  passed 
over  it ;  and  a  small  town  of  white  houses  com- 
pactly built  on  the  side  of  the  mountain,  a  mosque 
and  two  minarets,  are  all  that  mark  the  ancient 
city  of  Hebron. 

As  soon  as  we  eame  in  sight  of  the  city,  the 
sheik  dismounted;  and,  arranging  his  saddle,  made 
Paul  take  back  his  dromedary  and  give  me  my 
horse;  and  placing  me  on  his  right  hand,  and 
drawing  up  the  caravan  with  the  order  and  pre- 
cision of  a  troop  of  "  regulars,"  we  made  a  dashing 
entry.  It  was  on  Friday,  the  Mussulmans'  sab- 
lmth  ;  and  several  hundred  women,  in  long  white 
dresses,  were  sitting  among  the  tombs  of  the 
Turkish  burying-ground,  outside  the  walls.  We 
pasHwl  this  burying-ground  and  a  large  square 
fountain  connecting  with  the  ancient  city,  being 
regarded  at  this  day  as  one  of  the  works  of  Solo- 
mon ;  and  leaving  the  liaggage  camels  at  the  gate, 
with  our  horses  and  dromedaries  on  full  gallop, 
we  dashed  through  the  narrow  streets  up  to  the 
door  of  the  citadel,  and  in  no  very  modest  tone 
demanded  an  audience  of  the  governor.  The 
Turks  and  Arabs  are  proverbial  for  the  indiffer- 
ence with  which  they  look  upon  even'  thing  ;  and 
though  I  knew  that  a  stranger  coming  from  the 
desert  was  a  rare  object,  and  ought  to  excite  some 
ittention,  I  wjis  amused  and  somewhat  surprised 
at  the  extraordinary  sensation  our  appearance 
created.  Men  stopped  in  the  midst  of  their 
business  ;  the  lazy  groups  in  the  cafes  sprang  up, 
and  workmen  threw  down  their  tools  to  run  out 
and  stare  at  us.  I  was  surprised  at  this  ;  hut  I 
afterwards  learned  that,  since  the  pacha  had  dis- 
armed all  Syria,  and  his  subjects  in  that  part  of 
his  dominions  wore  arms  only  by  stealth,  it  was  a 


strange  and  startling  occurrence  10  see  a  party  of 
lawless  Bedouins  coming  in  from  the  desert,  armed 
to  the  teeth,  and  riding  boldly  up  to  the  gates  of 
the  citadel. 
The  janizary  at  the  door  told  us  that  the 

governor  was  sick  and  asleep,  and  eonld  not  be 
isturbed.  He  was,  however,  a  blundering  feUov; 
and  after  a  few  moments'  parley,  without  giving 
his  master  any  notice,  he  had  us  all  standing  over 
the  sleeping  invalid.  The  noise  of  our  enteiia& 
and  the  clang  of  our  weapons,  roused  him  ;  nd 
staring  around  for  a  moment,  leaning  on  his  eftev, 
he  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  sheik,  and  with  a  voiee 
the  like  of  which  can  only  issue  from  the  bottom  of 
a  Turk's  throat,  thundered  out,  "  Who  are  von  t" 
The  sheik  was  for  a  moment  confounded,  aid 
made  no  answer.  "Who  are  yon!"  reherstod 
the  governor,  in  a  voice  even  louder  than  beftn. 
"I  am  Ibrahim  Pacha's  man,"  said  the  sheik. 
"  I  know  that,"  answered  the  governor ;  "nose 
but  Ibrahim  Pacha's  men  dare  come  here;  tat 
have  you  no  name!"  "Sheik  £1  Alouin,*  nod 
the  Arab,  with  the  pride  of  a  chief  of  Bedoom% 
and  looking  for  a  moment  as  if  he  stood  in  the 
desert  at  the  head  of  his  lawless  tribe.  M I  ess- 
ducted  the  pacha's  caravan  to  Alcana;"  aid 
pointing  to  me, "  I  have  conducted  safe,  throats 
all  the  bad  Arabs,  Abdcl  Hasis,  the  friend  of  tat 
pacha;"  and  then  the  governor,  like  a  wild  anhnl 
balked  in  his  spring,  turned  his  eyes  from  1st 
sheik  to  me,  as  for  the  first  time  sensible  of  mj 
presence.  I  showed  him  my  firman,  ana  told  dm 
that  I  did  not  mean  to  give  him  much  trosble; 
that  all  I  wanted  was  that  he  would  send  me  on 
immediately  to  Bethlehem. 

I  had  no  wish  to  stop  at  Hebron,  though  the 
first  city  in  the  Holy  Land,  and  hallowed  by  high 
and  holy  associations.  The  glory  of  the  house  of 
David  had  for  ever  departed.  I  was  anxious  to 
put  an  outpost  between  myself  and  the  desert; 
and  I  had  an  indefinable  longing  to  sleep  my  font 
night  in  the  Holy  Land,  in  the  city  where  oir 
Saviour  was  born.  But  the  governor  positively 
refused  to  let  mo  go  that  afternoon;  he  said  that  s 
was  a  bad  road,  and  tliat  a  Jew  had  been  robbed 
a  few  days  before  on  his  way  to  Bethlehem ;  tad 
again  lying  down,  he  silenced  all  objections  with 
the  eternal  but  hateful  word," Bokhara, Dokhars/ 
to-morrow,  to-morrow.  Seeing  there  was  no  belt 
for  me,  I  made  the  best  of  it,  and  asked  him  to 
furnish  me  with  a  place  to  lodge  in  that  night 
He  immediately  gave  orders  to  the  January;  aid 
as  I  was  rising  to  leave,  asked  me  if  I  could  not 
give  him  some  medicine.  I  had  some  expectation 
and  some  fear  of  this,  and  would  have  avoided  s 
if  I  could.  I  had  often  drugged  and  physicked  a 
common  Arab,  but  had  never  been  called  upon  to 
prescribe  for  such  pure  porcelain  of  the  earth  si 
a  governor.  Nevertheless,  I  ventured  my  tinskfW 
hand  upon  him  ;  and  having  with  all  due  gnvfy 
asked  his  svmptoms,  and  felt  liis  pulse,  andntde 
him  stick  out  his  tongue  till  he  could  hardly  get  it 
back  again,  I  looked  down  his  throat,  and  into  his 
eyes,  and  covering  him  up,  told  him,  with  asmoeh 
solemnity  as  if  I  was  licensed  to  kill  **c*ad*m 
artcm,  that  I  would  send  him  some  medicine,  with 
the  necessary  directions  for  taking  it.  I  was  qtfoe 
equal  to  the  governor's  case,  for  I  saw  that  he  bad 
merely  half  killed  himself  with  eating,  and  wanted 
clearing  out,  and  I  had  with  me  emetics  and 
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ties  that  I  well  knew  were  capable  of  clear- 
it  a  whole  regiment.  In  the  course  of  the 
g  he  sent  his  janizary  to  me;  and  expecting 

off  before  daylight,  I  gave  him  a  double 
:,  with  very  precise  directions  for  its  use ; 
afterward  learned  that  during  its  operation, 
ath  had  waxed  warm  against  me,  but  in  the 
og  he  was  so  much  better  that  he  was  ready 
ae  any  kindness. 

i  over,  I  followed  the  janizary,  who  con- 
l  me  around  outside  the  walls  and  through 
rying-ground,  where  the  women  were  seat- 
in  groups  among  the  tombs,  to  a  distant  and 
te  quarter  of  the  city.  I  had  no  idea  where 
&  taking  me ;  but  I  had  not  advanced  a 
i  length  in  the  narrow  streets,  before  their 
ir  costume  and  physiognomies  told  me  that 

among  the  unhappy  remnant  of  a  fallen 
,  the  persecuted  and  despised  Israelites, 
were  removed  from  the  Turkish  quarter, 
be  slightest  contact  with  this  once  favoured 
i  would  contaminate  the  bigoted  follower  of 
■ophet.  The  governor,  in  the  haughty  spirit 
urk,  probably  thought  that  the  house  of  a 
ms  a  fit  place  for  the  repose  of  a  Christian ; 
flowing  the  janizary  through  a  low  range  of 
v,  dark,  and  filthy  lanes,  mountings  and 
gs,  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  give  any  idea, 
be  whole  Jewish  population  turning  out  to 
'  us,  and  the  sheik  and  all  his  attendants 
heir  long  swords  clattering  at  my  heels,  I 
inducted  to  the  house  of  the  chief  Rabbi  of 
a. 

'.  had  had  my  choice,  these  were  the  very 
is  I  would  have  selected  for  my  first  acquaint- 
in  the  Holy  Land.  The  descendants  of  Israel 
fit  persons  to  welcome  a  stranger  to  the 
i  city  of  their  fathers ;  and  if  they  had  been 
tting  under  the  shadow  of  the  throne  of  David, 
ould  not  have  given  me  a  warmer  reception. 
f  be  that,  standing  in  the  same  relation  to 
arks,  alike  the  victims  of  persecution  and 
apt,  they  forgot  the  great  cause  which  had 
s  apart  and  made  us  a  separate  people,  and 
dy  a  sympathy  for  the  object  of  mutual 
mon.  But  whatever  was  the  cause,  I  shall 
forget  the  kindness  with  which,  as  a  stranger 
kristian,  I  was  received  by  the  Jews  in  the 
I  of  their  ancient  kingdom  ;  and  I  look  to 
seption  here,  and  by  the  monks  at  Mount 
as  among  the  few  bright  spots  in  my  long 
vary  pilgrimage  through  the  desert. 
id  seen  enough  of  the  desert,  and  of  the 
writ  of  freedom  which  men  talk  of  without 
ig,  to  make  me  cling  more  fondly  than  ever 
to  the  lowest  grade  of  civilization  ;  and  I 
have  sat  down  that  night,  provided  it  was 
a  roof,  with  the  fiercest  Mussulman,  as  in  a 

circle.  Judge,  then,  of  my  satisfaction  at 
welcomed  from  the  desert  by  the  friendly 
ftphable  Israelites.  Returned  once  more  to 
eupation  of  our  busy,  money-making  life, 
Z  again  upon  the  stream  of  business,  and 
1  away  by  the  cares  and  anxieties  which 
>  every  portion  of  our  stirring  community, 
freshing  to  turn  to  the  few  brief  moments 
Sar  other  thoughts  occupied  my  mind ;  and 
eulating,  scheming  friends  and  fellow-citizens 

have  smiled  to  see  me  that  night,  with  a 
and  long  beard,  sitting  cross-legged 


on  a  divan,  with  the  chief  rabbi  of  the  Jews  at 
Hebron,  and  half  the  synagogue  around  us,  talk- 
ing of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  as  of  old  and 
mutual  friends. 

With  the  few  moments  of  daylight  that  remained, 
my  Jewish  friends  conducted  me  around  their 
miserable  quarter.  They  had  few  lions  to  show 
me,  but  they  took  me  to  their  synagogue,  in  which 
an  old  white-bearded  Israelite  was  teaching  some 
prattling  children  to  read  the  laws  of  Moses  in 
the  language  of  their  fathers  ;  and  when  the  sun 
was  setting  in  the  west,  and  the  Muezzin  from  the 
top  of  the  minaret  was  calling  the  sons  of  the 
faithful  to  evening  prayers,  the  old  rabbi  and 
myself,  a  Jew  and  a  Christian,  were  sitting  on  the 
roof  of  the  little  synagogue,  looking  out  as  by 
stealth  upon  the  sacred  mosque  containing  the 
hallowed  ashes  of  their  patriarch  fathers.  The 
Turk  guards  the  door,  and  the  Jew  and  the  Chris- 
tian are  not  permitted  to  enter ;  and  the  old  rabbi 
was  pointing  to  the  different  parts  of  the  mosque, 
where,  as  ho  told  me,  under  tombs  adorned  with 
carpets  of  silk  and  gold,  rested  the  mortal  remains 
of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob. 

But  to  return  to  my  Bedouin  companions.  The 
sheik  and  his  whole  suite  had  been  following  close 
at  my  heels,  through  the  narrow  lanes  and  streets, 
up  to  the  very  doors  of  the  synagogue  ;  and  their 
swarthy  figures,  their  clattering  swords,  and  grim 
visages  prevented  my  seeing  the  face  of  many  a 
Hebrew  maiden.  I  expected  a  scene  with  them 
at  parting,  and  I  was  not  disappointed.  Return- 
ing to  the  rabbi's,,  they  followed  me  into  the  room, 
and,  after  a  few  preliminaries,  I  counted  out  the 
price  of  the  camels,  and  laid  down  a  bucksheesh 
for  each  separately.  Not  one  of  them  touched  it, 
but  all  looked  at  the  money  and  at  me  alternately, 
without  speaking  a  word  (it  was  about  ten  times 
as  much  as  I  would  have  had  to  pay  for  the  same 
services  anywhere  else)  ;  and  the  sheik  seemed 
uncertain  what  to  do.  The  janizary,  however, 
whose  presence  I  had  almost  forgotteu,  put  him- 
self forward  as  an  actor  in  the  scene  ;  and,  half 
drawing  his  sword  and  rattling  it  back  into  its 
scabbard,  swore  that  it  was  a  vile  extortion ;  that 
the  governor  ought  to  know  it;  and  that  the  firman 
of  the  pacha  ought  to  protect  a  stranger.  This 
brought  the  sheik  to  a  decision;  and  taking  up  his 
own  portion,  and  directing  the  rest  to  do  the  same, 
he  expressed  himself  satisfied,  and,  without  moving 
from  nis  place,  betook  himself  to  smoking.  It  was 
evident,  however,  that  he  was  not  altogether  con- 
tent; and  the  janizary  leaving  us  soon  after,  hardly 
had  the  rattling  of  his  steel  scabbard  died  away 
along  the  narrow  passage,  when  they  all  turned 
upon  mo  and  gave  voice  to  their  dissatisfaction. 
I  told  them  that  I  had  paid  them  an  enormous 
price,  much  more  than  the  sheik  had  spoken  of  at 
Cairo  ;  that  I  had  brought  with  me  more  money 
than  he  had  given  me  to  understand  would  be 
necessary,  and  it  was  all  gone ;  that  it  was 
impossible  to  give  them  any  more,  for  I  had  it 
not  to  give.  In  fact,  I  had  paid  them  extrava- 
gantly, but  far  below  their  extravagant  expecta- 
tions. One  would  not  have  come  for  two  hundred 
dollars,  another  for  one  hundred,  &c  ;  and  from 
the  noise  and  clamour  which  they  made  here,  I 
am  well  satisfied  that  if  the  denouement  had  taken 
place  in  the  desert,  they  would  have  searched  for 
themselves  whether  there  was  not  something  left 
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in  the  bottom  of  my  trunk  ;  and,  from  what  liap- 
pcncd  afterward,  I  am  very  sure  that  they  would 
have  stripped  mc  of  my  Turkish  plumage ;  but 
now  1  was  perfectly  safe.  I  considered  a  Turkish 
governor  good  protection  against  the  rapacity  of  a 
Bedouin  Arab.  I  did  not  even  fear  their  future 
vengeance,  for  I  knew  that  they  did  not  dare  set 
their  feet  outside  of  any  gate  m  Hebron,  except 
that  which  opened  to  their  own  tents  in  tho  desert; 
they  seemed  to  think  that  they  had  let  mo  slip 
through  their  fingers  ;  and  when  they  pushed  me 
to  depuration,  I  told  them  that  I  did  not  care 
whether  they  were  satisfied  or  not.  As  I  rose 
the  sheik  fell ;  and  when  I  began  working  myself 
into  a  passion  at  his  exorbitant  demand,  he  fell  to 
begging  a  dollar  or  two  in  such  moving  terms 
tliat  I  could  not  resist.  I  continued  yielding  to 
his  petty  extortions,  until,  having  ascertained  the 
expense,  I  found  that  I  had  not  a  dollar  more 
than  enough  to  carry  me  to  Jerusalem  ;  and  at 
this  moment  he  consummated  his  impudence  by 
begging  my  dress  from  off  my  back.  The  dress 
was  of  no  great  value ;  it  liad  not  cost  much  when 
new,  and  waH  travel-worn  and  frayed  with  liard 
usage* ;  but  it  liad  a  value  in  my  eyes  from  the 
more  circumstance  of  liaving  been  worn  upon  this 
journey.  1  had  given  him  nearly  all  my  tent 
equipage,  arms,  ammunition,  &c,  and  I  had  borne 
with  all  his  two|>enuy  extortions ;  but  he  urged 
and  insisted,  and  begged  and  entreated  with  so 
much  ]>crtiiiacity,  that  my  patience  was  exhausted, 
and  I  told  him  that  1  had  borne  with  him  long 
enough,  and  that  he  and  his  whole  tribe  might 
go  to  the  d — I.  This  was  not  very  courteous  or 
dignified  between  treaty  -making  powers ;  hut,  con- 
sidering that  the  immediate  subject  of  negotiation 
was  an  old  silk  drew,  and  tin1  parties  were  a 
single  individual  and  a  horde  of  Bedouins,  it  may 
jH'rhajw  be  allowed  to  pass.  AH  the  nice  web  of 
diplomacy  was  now  broken  ;  and  all  springing  at 
tho  same  moment  to  our  feet,  the  whole  group 
stood  fronting  me,  glaring  upon  me  like  so  many 
wild  beasts.  Now  tho  long-smothered  passion 
broke  out,  and  wild  and  clamorous  as  tho  Arabs 
always  wore,  I  liad  never  seen  them  so  perfectly 
furious.  They  raved  like  so  many  bedlamites ; 
and  the  sheik,  with  torrents  of  vociferation  and 
reproach,  drew  from  his  bosom  the  money  he  liad 
accepted  as  his  portion,  dashed  it  on  the  Hoor,  and 
swearing  that  no  Frank  should  ever  pass  through 
his  country  again,  poured  out  upon  me  a  volley  of 
bitter  curses,  and  grinding  his  teeth  with  rage  and 
disap|K>intment,  rushed  out  of  the  room.  I  did 
not  then  know  what  ho  was  saying :  but  I  could 
judge,  from  the  almost  diabolical  expression  of  his 
face,  tliat  he  was  not  paying  me  very  handsome 
compliments ;  and  I  felt  a  convulsive  movement 
about  the  extreme  end  of  my  foot, and  had  advanced 
a  step  to  help  him  down  stairs, but  his  troop  followed 
him  close ;  and  I  do  not  know  how  it  is,  but  when 
one  looks  long  at  the  ugly  figure  of  a  Bedouin,  he 
is  apt  to  forego  a  purpose  of  vengeance.  There 
is  something  particularly  truculent  and  pacifying 
in  their  aspect. 

A  moment  after  he  had  gone,  I  was  exceedingly 
sorry  for  what  had  happened,  partieilarly  on 
account  of  his  oath  that  no  European  should  ever 
pass  through  his  country.  I  felt  unhappy  in  the 
idea  that,  when  I  expected  to  be  the  pioneer  in 
opening  a  new  and  interesting  route,  I  had  become 


the  means  of  more  effectually  closing  it    With  i 
heavy  heart  I  told  Paul  that  I  must  have  another 
interview ;  that  the  old  dross  must  go,  and  any- 
thing elso  I  had ;  and,  in  short,  that  1  must  have 
peace  upon  any  terms.    To  dispose  of  this  busi- 
ness without  mixing  it  with  other  things ;  m  abort 
an  hour  the  sheik  returned  with  his  brother,  and, 
walking  up  to  mc  and  kissing  my  hand,  told  m 
tliat  he  had  just  heard  of  a  robbery  on  the  road  to 
Jerusalem,  and  came  to  tell  me  of  it :  and  looking 
me  in  tho  face,  added  that,  when  he  had  got  fast* 
to  his  tent,  he  felt  unhappy  at  having  left  m  ■ 
anger ;  tliat  he  had  been  so  used  to  sitting  with  m 
tliat  ho  could  not  remain  away,  &&,  Jte.    1  «sj 
not  to  be  outdone ;  and,  looking  him  back  again  u 
the  face,  I  introduced  him  to  my  Jewish  conpt- 
nions  as  my  dearest  friend,  the  chief  of  the  tribe  tf 
£1  Alouins,  who  had  protected  me  with  his  life 
through  the  dangers  of  the  desert,  and  to  whoa 
bold  arm  they  were  indebted  for  the  privilege  they 
then  enjoyed  of  seeing  my  face.    The  sheik  looked 
at  me  as  if  he  thought  me  in  earnest,  and  himself 
entitled  to  all  that  1  liad  said ;  and  satisfied  to  by, 
he  sat  down  and  smoked  his  pipe,  and  at  parting 
disclosed  the  object  of  his  visit,  by  asking  me  fori 
letter  of  recommendation  to  the  consul  at  Cain, 
and  to  the  friends  of  whom  I  had  before  spoken  ti 
intending  to  follow  me  to  Petra.   Glad  to  patch  sp 
a  peace,  I  told  hini  to  come  to  me  early  the  next 
morning,  and  I  would  settle  everything  to  his  aria- 
faction.    Before  I  was  awake  he  was  •hnb;"f  m 
by  the  shoulder.     I  jumped  up,  and  roused  Pill  J 
and  now  wishing  to  redeem  my  ungraciousness  of 
the  day  before,  I  may  say  literally  that  u  I  parted 
my  raiment  among  them,"  and  gave  away  pretty 
nearly   everything  I  had  except  my   Europe** 
clothes,  completing  my  present   with  a  doable* 
barrelled  gun,  rather  given  to  bursting,  which  1 
gave  the  sheik's  brother.     The  sheik  had  changed 
his  tone  altogether,  and  now  told  mc  that  he  loved 
me  as  a  brother ;  and,  pointing  to  the  brother  st 
his  side,  tliat  he  loved  me  as  well  as  him ;  tad 
with  great  warmth  assured  me  that  if  I  wooJd  tafi 
Mussulman,  and  come  and  live  with  him  in  his  teats 
in  the  wilderness,  he  would  give  me  for  wives  faff 
of  the  most  beautiful  girls  of  his  tribe.    He  did  ait 
confine  his  offers  to  me,  but  told  me  tliat  he  would 
receive,  guard,  and  protect  any  of  my  friends  at  if 
they  were  of  his  own  blood ;  and  warming  with  ka 
own  generosity,  or  perliaps  really  feeling  a  certs* 
degree  of  kindness,  he  asked  mo  for  some  tyflbtl 
or  bign  which  should  be  perpetual  between  as.   I 
had  just  sealed  a  letter  for  Mr.  Gliddon,and  s  stick 
of  sealing-wax  and  a  lighted  lamp  were  on  the  bw 
table  before  me.     I  made  a  huge  plaster  with  the 
sealing-wax  on  a  sheet  of  coarse  brown  paper,  tad  j 
stamping  it  with  the  stock  of  my  pistol,  chsflsd 
and  carved  in  the  Turkish  fashion,  I  gave  hiss  I 
seal  with  such  a  device  as  would  have  ponied  the 
professors  of  heraldry,  telling  him  that  when  say 
one  came  to  him  with  this  seal,  be  might  know  be 
was  a  friend  of  mine ;  and  I  added  thai  I  woald 
never  send  any  one  without  plenty  of  money;  so 
that  any  one  who  visits  the  Sheik  El  Ataxia  vikh  I 
my  recommendation  most  expect  to  make  op  aw  ' 
my  deficiencies.  This  over,  we  bade  each  other  fcn- 
well,  the  sheik  and  the  whole  of  his  swarthy  com- 
panions kissing  me  on  both  sides  of  my  hie.    I 
looked  after  them  as  long  as  they  eoiiticnied  ■ 
sight,  listened  till  I  heard  the  last  cJatterisf  <** 
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our,  and  I  uctw  saw,  nor  do  I  ever  wish 
n  again.  I  am  sorry  to  entertain  such  a 
varus  any  who  have  been  the  companions 
indexing*,  and  1  hardly  know  another 
from  the  English  nobleman  down  to  a 
>r  boatman,  at  parting  with  whom  I  have 
certain  degree  of  regret.  But  when  I 
th  the  Bedouin  chief,  though  he  kissed 
fa  cheeks,  though  he  gave  me  his  signet 
line  in  return,  and  though  four  Arabian 
ready  for  me  whenever  I  choose  to  put 
in  Mohammed  and  Sheik  £1  Alouin,  it 
ltfal  to  think  thai  I  should  never  see  his 
i. 

one  I  had  seen  the  many  illusions  of  my 
earns  fade  away;  the  gorgeous  pictures 
U  scenes  melt  into  nothing ;  but.  I  bad 
to  the  primitive  simplicity  and  purity  of 
«n  of  the  desert,  their  temperance  and 
»,  their  contented  poverty  and  contempt 
ies,  as  approaching  the  true  nobility  of 
rare,  and  sustaining  the  poetry  of  the 
the  East"  But  my  last  dream  was  bro- 
I  never  saw  among  the  wanderers  of  the 
f  traits  of  character,  or  any  habits  of  life 
not  make  me  prise  and  value  more  the 
of  civilisation.  I  had  been  more  than  a 
ne  with  the  Bedouins:  and,  to  say  nothing 
lanners,  excluding  women  from  all  com- 
f>;  dipping  their  fingers  up  to  the  knuckles 
e  dish ;  eating  sheep's  inside*,  and  sleeping 
ts  crawling  with  vermin,  engendered  by 
y  habits  ;  their  temperance  and  frugality 
necessity,  not  from  choice ;  for  in  their 
sy  are  gluttonous,  and  will  eat  at  any  time 
re  gorged,  of  whatever  they  can  get,  and 
iwn  and  sleep  like  brutes.  I  have  somo- 
used  myself  with  trying  the  variety  of 
rites,  and  I  never  knew  them  refuse  any 
t  could  be  eaten.  Their  stomach  was 
leir  god,  and  tho  only  chance  of  doing 
with  them  was  by  first  making  to  it  a 
tering ;  instead  of  scorning  luxuries,  they 
sugar  as  boys  do  sugar-candy ;  and  1  am 
,  if  they  could  have  got  pound-cake,  they 
-er  have  eaten  their  own  coarse  bread, 
ight  expect  to  find  those  children  of 
sefrom  the  reproach  of  civilised  life,  the 
Id.  But,  fellow-citizens,  and  fellow-wor- 
rf  mammon,  hold  up  your  heads;  this 
must  not  be  confined  to  you.     It  would 

a  pleasing  thing  to  mc  to  find  among 

of  the  desert  a  slight  similarity  of  taste 
its  with  the  denizens  of  my  native  city ; 
early  developments  of  a  thirst  for  acqui- 
ould  have  hailed  the  embryo  spirit  which 

day  lead  to  stock  and  exchange  boards, 
»  out  city  lots  around  the  base  of  Mount 
lie  excavated  city  of  Petra.  But  the 
■already  far  beyond  the  civilised  man  in 
to  for  gold ;  and  though  brought  up  in  a 
hungry  and  thirsty  disciples,  and  know- 
in  my  native  city  who  regard  it  as  the 
needful,  I  blush  for  myself,  for  my  city, 
em,  when  I  say  that  I  never  saw  one 
em  who  could  be  compared  with  the 

I  never  saw  anything  like  the  expres- 
s  with  which  a  Bedouin  looks  upon  silver 
"When  he  asks  for  bucksheesh  and  re- 

gMtstrmg  metal,  his  eyes  sparkle  with 


wild  delight,  his  fingers  clutch  H  with  eager  rapa- 
city, and  he  skulks  away  like  the  miser,  to  count 
it  over  alone  and  hide  it  from  all  other  eyes. 

Hebron,  one  of  the  oldest  cities  of  Canaan,  is 
now  a  small  Arab  town,  containing  seven  or  eight 
hundred  Arab  families.  Tho  present  inhabitants 
are  the  wildest,  most  lawless,  and  desperate 
people  in  the  Holy  Land ;  and  it  is  a  singular  fact, 
that  they  sustain  now  the  same  mutinous  charac- 
ter with  the  rebels  of  ancient  days,  who  armed 
with  David  against  Saul,  and  with  Absalom  against 
David;  in  the  late  desperate  revolution  against 
Moliammed  Aly,  they  were  foremost  in  the  strife 
the  first  to  draw  the  sword,  and  the  last  to  return 
it  to  its  scabbard.  A  petty  Turk  now  wields  the 
sceptre  of  the  son  of  Jesse,  and  a  small  remnant 
of  a  despised  and  persecuted  people  still  hover 
round  the  graves  of  their  fathers;  and  though 
degraded  and  trampled  under  foot,  from  tho  very 
dust  in  which  they  lie,  they  are  still  looking  to  the 
restoration  of  their  temporal  kingdom. 

Accompanied  by  my  Jewish  friends*  I  visited 
the  few  spots  which  tradition  marks  as  connected 
with  scenes  of  Bible  history.  Passing  through  the 
bazaars,  at  the  extrome  end,  and  descending  a  few 
steps,  we  entered  a  vault  containing  a  large  monu- 
ment, intended  in  memory  of  Abner,  the  greatest 
captain  of  his  age.  the  favoured  and  for  a  long  time 
trusted  officer  of  David,  who,  as  the  Jews,  told  me, 
was  killed  in  battle  near  Hebron,  and  his  body 
brought  here  and  buried.  The  great  mosque,  the 
walls  of  which,  the  Jews  say,  are  built  with  the 
ruins  of  the  temple  of  Solomon,  according  to  the 
belief  of  the  Mussulmans,  and  the  better  authority 
of  the  Jews,  covers  tho  site  of  the  Cave  of  Mach- 

Silah,  which  Abraliam  bought  from  Ephron  the 
ittite;  and  within  its  sacred  precincts  are  the 
supposed  tombs  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob. 
The  doors  were  guarded  with  jealous  care  by  the 
bigoted  Mussulmans ;  and  when,  with  my  Jewish 
companion,  I  stopped  for  a  moment  to  look  up  at 
the  long  marble  staircase  leading  to  the  tomb  of 
Abraham,  a  Turk  came  out  from  tho  bazaars,  and, 
with  furious  gesticulations,  gathered  a  crowd 
around  us;  and  a  Jew  and  a  Christian  were 
driven  with  contempt  from  the  sepulchre  of  the 
patriarch  whom  they  both  revered.  A  special 
firman  from  the  pacha,  or  perhaps  a  large  bribe  to 
the  governor,  might  have  procured  me  a  private 
admission;  but  death  or  the  Koran  would  have 
been  the  penalty  required  by  the  bigoted  people  of 
Hebron. 

On  a  rising  ground  a  little  beyond  the  mosque 
is  a  large  fountain  or  reservoir,  supported  by  mar- 
ble pillars,  where  my  companions  told  me  that 
Sarah  had  washed  the  clothes  of  Abraham  and 
Isaac  Leaving  this,  I  went  once  more  to  the  two 
pools  outside  the  walls,  and  after  examining  them 
as  the  so-called  works  of  Solomon,  I  had  seen  all  a 
stranger  could  see  in  Hebron. 

I  cannot  leave  this  place,  however,  without  a 
word  or  two  more.  I  had  spent  a  long  evening 
with  my  Jewish  friends.  The  old  rabbi  talked  to 
mo  of  their  prospects  and  condition,  and  told  me 
how  he  had  left  his  country  in  Europe  many  ytars 
before,  and  come  with  his  wife  and  children  to 
lay  their  bones  in  tho  Holy  Land.  He  was  now 
eighty  y**1*  *H  i  *■£  for  thirty  years,  he  said,  he 
had  lived  with  the  sword  suspended  over  his  head  \ 
had  bean  reviled*  buffeted,  and  spit  nponi  and* 
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though  sometime**  enjoying  a  respite  from  persecu- 
tion, lie  never  knew  at  what  moment  the  blood- 
hounds might  not  bo  let  Ioobo  u]>on  him ;  that, 
since  the  country  had  been  wrested  from  tho 
Sultan  by  the  Pacha  of  Egypt,  they  had  been  com- 
paratively safe  and  tranquil;  though  some  idem 
may  be  formed  of  this  comparative  security  from 
the  fact,  that  during  the  revolution  two  yean 
before,  when  Ibrahim  Pacha,  after  having  been 
pent  up  several  months  in  Jerusalem, burst  out  like 
a  roaring  lion,  the  first  place  upon  which  his  wrath 
descended  was  the  unhappy  Hebron ;  and  while 
their  guilty  brethren  were  sometimes  spared,  the 
unhappy  Jews,  never  offending  but  always  suffer- 
ing, received  the  full  weight  of  Arab  vengeance. 
Their  houses  were  ransacked  and  plundered :  their 
gold  and  silver,  and  all  things  valuable,  carried 
away;  and  their  wives  and  daughters  violated 
before  their  eyes  by  a  brutal  soldiery. 

During  the  evening  a  fine  portly  man,  in  the 
flowing  Syrian  dress,  came  to  pay  me  a  visit. 
His  complexion  proclaimed  him  of  Coptic  origin, 
a  descendant  of  the  ancieut  lords  of  Egypt ;  his 
inkhorn  in  his  sash  told  me  that  he  was  a  writer, 
and  his  cordial  salutation  tliat  he  was  a  Christian. 
Living  among  Turks,  Arabs,  and  Jews,  he  greeted 
me  as  if  it  were  a  rare  thing  to  meet  a  professor 
of  the  same  faith,  and  a  believer  in  the  same  God 
and  Saviour.  He  regretted  that  he  had  been  away 
when  I  arrived,  and  said  tliat  he  ought  by  right  to 
have  had  me  at  his  house,  as  he  was  the  only 
Christian  in  Hebron ;  and  he,  even  where  prose- 
lytes were  wanted,  would  perhaps  not  have  passed 
muster  according  to  the  strict  canons  of  a  Catho- 
lic church.  My  Christian  friend,  however,  was 
more  of  a  Jew  than  any  of  the  descendants  of 
Israel  around  me ;  for,  amid  professions  of  friend- 
ship and  offers  of  service,  he  was  not  forgetting 
his  own  interests.  The  European  and  American 
governments  had  l>een  appointing  consular  agents 
in  many  of  the  cities  of  Syria,  and  this  office,  under  ' 
the  government  of  the  present  pacha,  exempted 
the  holder  from  certain  taxes  and  iin]H>sitions, 
to  which  tho  fellahs  and  rayahs  were  subject. 
America  is  known  in  the  Holy  Land  by  her 
missionaries,  by  the  great  ship  (the  Delaware) 
which,  a  year  before,  touched  at  the  sea-port 
towns,  and  by  the  respect  and  character  which 
she  confers  on  her  consular  agents.  My  Coptic 
Christian  knew  her  on  the  last  account,  and  told 
me,  in  confidence,  that  he  thought  America  had 
need  of  a  consular  agent  in  Hebron,  to  protect  her 
citizens  travelling  in  that  region.  J  was  the  first 
American  traveller  who  had  ever  been  there,  and 
years  may  roll  by  before  another  follows  me  ;  but 
I  fully  concurred  with  hi  in  in  the  necessity  of  such 
an  officer ;  and  when  he  suggested  that  there  was 
no  better  man  than  himself  to  hold  it,  I  concurred 
with  him  again.  Little  did  I  think  when,  years 
before,  I  was  seeking  to  climb  the  slippery  rounds 
of  the  political  ladder,  that  my  political  influence 
would  ever  be  sought  for  the  office  of  consul  in  the 
ancient  capital  of  David ;  but  so  it  was ;  and  with- 
out questioning  him  too  closely  about  his  faith  in 
the  principles  and  usages  of  the  democratic  party, 
the  virtue  of  regular  nominations,  &cM  taking  his 
name  written  in  Arabic,  and  giving  him  my  card 
that  he  might  know  the  name  of  his  political  bene- 
factor, I  promised  to  speak  to  the  consul  at  Bey- 
root  in  his  favour ;  and  he  left  me  with  as  much 


confidence  as  if  he  had  his  conmrisskm  already  ia 
his  pocket. 

A  more  interesting  business  followed  with  the 
old  rabbi,  probably  induced  by  what  had  joat 
passed  between  the  Christian  and  myself.  He 
told  me  that  he  had  lately  had  occasion  to  regret 
exceedingly  the  loss  of  a  paper,  which  would  now 
be  of  great  use  to  him ;  thai  he  was  a  Jew  of 
Venice  (I  can  vouch  for  it  that  he  was  no  Shylock), 
and  thirty  years  before  had  left  his  native  crtyud 
come  to  Hebron  with  a  regular  passport ;  that  for 
many  years  a  European  passport  was  no  protec- 
tion, and,  indeed,  it  had  been  rather  an  object 
with  him  to  lay  aside  the  European  character, 
and  identify  himself  with  the  Asiatics ;  that,  in 
consequence,  he  had  been  careless  of  his  passport, 
and  had  lost  it ;  but  that  now,  since  the  eoncjaeet 
of  Mohammed  Aly  and  the  government  of  Ibrahim 
Paclia,  a  European  passport  was  respected,  tod 
saved  its  holder  and  his  family  from  Turkish  m- 
positions.  He  mourned  bitterly  over  his  lost,  net, 
as  he  said,  for  himself,  for  his  days  were  alma* 
ended,  and  the  storms  of  life  could  not  break  am 
his  head  more  heavily  than  they  had  already  doss ; 
but  he  mourned  for  his  children  and  grandchildren, 
whom  his  carelessness  had  deprived  of  the  evidence 
of  their  birthright  and  the  protection  of  their 
country.  I  was  interested  in  the  old  man's  story, 
and  particularly  in  his  unobtrusive  manner  of 
telling  it ;  and  drawing  upon  the  reniiniscencee  of 
my  legal  knowledge,  I  told  him  that  the  loss  of  hie 
passport  had  not  deprived  him  of  his  right  to  the 
protection  of  his  country,  and  that,  if  he  coold 
establish  the  fact  of  his  being  a  native  of  Venice, 
he  might  still  sit  down  under  the  wings  of  the 
double-headed  eagle  of  Austria.  I  afterward  weal 
more  in  detail.  Learning  that  there  were  in 
Hebron  some  of  his  very  old  acquaintances,  who 
could  testify  to  the  fact  of  his  nativity,  I  told  bin 
to  bring  them  to  me,  and  I  would  take  their  affi- 
davits, and  on  my  arrival  at  Beyroot  would  repre- 
sent the  matter  to  the  Austrian  consul  there ;  aad 
I  thought  that  with  such  evidence  the  consul  wooU 
not  refuse  him  another  passport.  He  thanked  me 
very  warmly,  and  the  next  morning  early,  while  I 
was  waiting,  all  ready  for  my  departure,  he  brought 
in  his  witnesses.  It  would  have  been  difficult  for 
the  old  man  to  produce  deponents  who  could  swear 
positively  to  Ids  nativity ;  but  of  those  whom  he 
brought,  any  one  could  look  back  farther  than  it 
is  usually  allowed  to  man.  They  were  all  over 
sixty,  and  their  long  white  beards  gave  them  a 
venerable  appearance,  which  made  me  attach  more 
iin)>ortance  to  the  proceedings  than  I  intended. 
These  hoary-headed  men,  I  thought,  could  sot 
sjieak  with  lying  lips  ;  and,  taking  my  place  in  the 
middle  of  the  floor,  the  witnesses  seated  themselvei 
before  me,  and  I  prepared,  with  business-like 
formality,  to  examine  them  and  reduce  their 
examination  to  writing.  Since  I  left  home  I  bad 
rarely  thought  of  anything  connected  with  my 
professional  pursuits,  and  I  could  not  but  smile  at  I 
found  myself  seated  in  the  middle  of  a  floor,  §nr- 
rounded  by  a  crowd  of  Israelites  in  the  old  city 
of  Hebron,  for  the  first  time  in  more  than  eighteen 
months  resuming  the  path  of  my  daily  waJb  st 
home.  I  placed  the  scribe  before  me,  and  with  a 
little  of  the  keenness  of  the  hunter  returning  to  a 
track  for  some  time  lost,  I  examined  the  witness* 
severally,  and  dictated  in  good  set  form  the  several 
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eqaiafte  affidavits ;  and  then  reading  them  over 
istinctly,  like  a  commissioner  authorised  to  take 
dmowledgments  under  the  act,  Ac,  I  swore  the 
rhite-bearded  old  men  upon  the  table  of  their  law, 

Hebrew  copy  of  the  Old  Testament.  I  then 
ietated  an  affidavit  for  the  rabbi  himself,  and  was 
boot  administering  the  oath  as  before,  when  the 
Id  man  rose,  and  taking  the  paper  in  his  hand, 
ad  telling  me  to  follow  him,  led  the  way  through 
range  of  narrow  lanes  and  streets,  and  a  crowd 
f  people,  to  the  little  synagogue,  where,  opening 
to  holy  of  holies,  and  laying  his  hand  upon  the 
icred  scroll,  he  read  over  the  affidavit  and 
klemnly  swore  to  its  truth.  It  did  not  need  this 
Jditiona]  act  of  solemnity  to  convince  me  of  his 
■nth  ;  and  when  he  gave  me  back  the  paper,  and 

aaw  the  earnestness  and  deep  interest  depicted 
t  the  faces  of  the  crowd  that  nad  followed  us,  I 
nun  resolved  that  I  would  use  my  best  exertions 
>  gladden  once  more  the  old  man's  heart  before 
a  died.  I  added  to  the  several  affidavits  a  brief 
satement  of  the  circumstances  under  which  they 
ad  been  taken,  and  putting  the  paper  in  my 
ocket,  returned  to  the  house  of  the  rabbi ;  and  I 
lay  as  well  mention  here,  that  at  Beyroot  I  called 
pon  the  Austrian  consul,  and  before  I  left  had 
le  satisfaction  of  receiving  from  him  the  assurance 
mt  the  passport  should  be  made  out  forthwith, 
nd  delivered  to  the  agent  whom  the  old  rabbi  had 
amed  tome. 

I  had  nothing  now  to  detain  me  in  Hebron  ;  my 
rales  and  a  kervash  provided  by  the  governor 
rare  waiting  for  me,  and  I  bade  farewell  to  my 
ewish  friends.  I  could  not  offer  to  pay  the  old 
abbi  with  money  for  his  hospitality,  and  would 
are  satisfied  my  conscience  by  a  compliment  to 
be  servants ;  but  the  son  of  the  good  old  man, 
imefilf  more  than  sixty,  told  Paul  that  they 
ronld  all  feel  hurt  if  I  urged  it.  I  did  not  urge 
t ;  and  the  thought  passed  rapidly  through  my 
und,  that  while  yesterday  the  children  of  the 
esert  would  have  stripped  me  of  my  last  farthing, 
»-day  a  Jew  would  not  take  from  me  a  para.  I 
•seed  through  the  dark  and  narrow  lanes  of  the 
fewiah  Quarter,  the  inhabitants  being  all  arranged 
flbre  their  houses ;  and  all  along,  even  from  the 
ips  of  the  wi^iilaiMj  a  farewell  salutation  fell  upon 
By  ears.  They  did  not  know  what  I  had  done 
tor  what  I  proposed  to  do  ;  but  they  knew  that  I 
■tended  a  lnnfltm—  to  a  father  of  their  tribe,  and 
hey  thanked  me  as  if  that  kindness  were  already 
lone.  With  the  last  of  their  kind  greetings  still 
mgering  on  my  ears,  I  emerged  from  the  Jewish 
Quarter,  and  it  was  with  a  warm  feeling  of  thank- 
hmess  I  felt,  that  if  yesterday  I  had  an  Arab's 
sane,  to-day  I  had  a  Jewish  blessing. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 
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■■prat  Helena.— A  Clerical  Exquisite.  —  Miraculous 
taaUtle*.— A  Boon  Companion.— The  Soldier's  Sleep.— 
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I  bad  given  away  all  my  superfluous  baggage, 
nd  commenced  my  journey  in  the  Holy  Land 
fifth  three  mules,  one  for  myself,  another  for  Paul, 
tad  the  third  for  my  baggage.  The  muleteer, 
vho  was  an  uncommonly  thriving-looking,  well- 


dressed  man,  rode  upon  a  donkey,  and  had  an 
assistant,  who  accompanied  on  foot ;  but  by  far 
the  most  important  person  of  our  party  was  our 
kervash.  He  was  a  wild  Arnaout,  of  a  race  that 
had  for  centuries  furnished  the  bravest,  fiercest, 
and  most  terrible  soldiers  in  the  army  of  the 
sultan  ;  and  he  himself  was  one  of  the  wildest  of 
that  wild  tribe.  He  was  now  about  forty,  and 
had  been  a  warrior  from  his  youth  upward,  and 
battles  and  bloodshed  were  familiar  to  him  as  his 
food  ;  he  had  fought  under  Ibrahim  Pacha  in 
his  bloody  campaign  in  Greece,  and  his  rebellious 
war  against  the  sultan ;  and  having  been  wounded 
in  the  great  battle  in  which  the  Egyptian  soldiers 
defeated  the  grand  vizier  with  the  flower  of  the 
sultan's  army,  he  had  been  removed  from  the 
regular  service,  and  placed  in  an  honourable  posi- 
tion near  the  governor  of  Hebron.  He  was  above 
the  middle  height,  armed  like  the  bristling  porcu- 
pine, with  pistols,  a  Damascus  sabre,  and  a  Turkish 
gun  slung  over  his  back,  all  which  he  carried  as 
lightly  and  easily  as  a  sportsman  does  his  fowling- 
piece.  His  face  was  red,  a  burnt  or  baked  red — 
his  mustaches  seemed  to  curl  spontaneously,  as  if 
in  contempt  of  dangers  ;  and  he  rode  his  high- 
mettled  horse  as  if  he  were  himself  a  part  of  the 
noble  animal.  Altogether,  he  was  the  boldest, 
most  dashing,  and  martial-looking  figure  I  ever 
saw ;  and  had  a  frankness  and  openness  in  his 
countenance  which,  after  the  dark  and  sinister 
looks  of  my  Bedouins,  made  me  take  to  him  the 
moment  I  saw  him.  I  do  not  think  I  made  as 
favourable  an  impression  upon  him  at  first ;  for 
almost  the  first  words  he  spoke  to  Paul  after 
starting,  were  to  express  his  astonishment  at  my 
not  drinking  wine.  The  janizary  must  have  told 
him  this  as  he  sat  by  me  at  supper,  though  I  did 
not  think  he  was  watching  me  so  closely.  I  soon 
succeeded,  however,  in  establishing  myself  on  a 
good  footing  'with  my  kervash,  and  learned  that 
his  reading  of  the  Koran  did  not  forbid  the  wine- 
cup  to  the  followers  of  the  Prophet.  He  admitted 
that  the  sultan,  as  being  of  the  blood  of  the  Pro- 
phet, and  the  vicegerent  of  God  upon  earth,  ought 
not  to  taste  it ;  but  as  to  the  Pacha  of  Egypt,  he 
drank  good  wine  whenever  he  could  get  it,  and 
this  gave  hi*  subjects  a  right  to  drink  as  often  as 
they  pleased. 

We  were  interrupted  by  an  Arab,  who  told  us 
that  a  party  of  soldiers  had  just  caught  two  robbers. 
The  kervash  pricked  up  his  ears  at  this,  and  telling 
us  that  he  would  meet  us  at  a  place  some  distance 
farther  on,  he  drove  his  heavy  stirrups  into  his 
horse's  sides,  and  dashing  up  the  hill  at  full  gallop, 
was  out  of  sight  in  an  instant.  I  did  not  think  it 
exactly  the  thing  to  leave  us  the  first  moment  wc 
heard  of  robbers  ;  but  I  saw  that  his  fiery  impa- 
tience to  be  present  at  a  scene  could  not  be  con- 
trolled ;  and  I  felt  well  assured  that,  if  danger 
should  arrive,  we  would  soon  find  him  at  our  side. 
Soon  after  we  found  him  waiting  with  the  party 
he  had  sought ;  the  two  robbers  chained  together, 
and,  probably,  long  before  this,  they  have  expiated 
their  crime  with  their  lives.  He  told  us  that  from 
Hebron  to  Jerusalem  was  the  most  unsafe  road  in 
the  Holy  Land ;  and  that  Ibrahim  Pacha,  who 
hated  the  Arabs  in  that  vicinity,  was  determined 
to  clear  it  of  rebels  and  robbers  if  he  cut  off  every 
man  in  the  country. 
|      About  half  an  hour  from  Hebron  we  came  to  a 
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valley,  supposed  to  be  tho  Valo  of  Eshcol,  where 
the  spies  sent  out  by  Moses  found  the  grapes  so 
heavy,  that  to  carry  one  bunch  it  was  necessary 
to  suspend  it  on  a  pole.  On  the  right  we  passed 
a  ruined  wall,  by  some  called  the  Cave  of  Mach- 
pelah,  or  sepulchre  of  the  patriarchs  ;  but  which 
tho  Jews  at  Hebron  had  called  the  House  of 
Abraham. 

We  were  on  our  way  to  Bethlehem.  I  had 
hired  my  mules  for  Jerusalem,  expecting  merely 
to  stop  at  Bethlehem  and  push  on  to  Jerusalem 
that  night.  The  road  between  these  oldest  of 
cities  was  simply  a  mule-pnth  over  rocky  moun- 
tains, descending  occasionally  into  rich  valleys. 
We  liad  already,  on  this  our  first  journey  in  the 
Holy  Land,  found  tliat  the  character  given  of  it 
in  the  Bible  is  true  at  this  day  ;  and  that  the  Land 
of  Promise  is  not,  like  the  laud  of  Egypt,  watered 
by  the  dews  of  heaven,  but  by  copious  and  abun- 
dant rains.  Indeed,  the  rain  was  falling  in  torrents ; 
our  clothes  were  already  dripping  wet,  but  we  did 
not  mind  it,  for  we  were  too  full  of  thankfulness 
that  continued  sunshine  and  clear  and  unclouded 
skies  had  been  our  portion,  when  we  most  needed 
them,  in  the  desert. 

The  heavy  fall  of  rain  marie  the  track  slippery 
and  precarious  ;  and  it  was  four  hours  before  we 
reached  the  celebrated  reservoirs, known  to  modern 
travellers  under  the  name  of  the  Pools  of  Solomon. 
These  large,  strong,  noble  structures,  in  a  land  where 
every  work  of  art  has  been  hurried  to  destruction, 
remain  now  almost  as  perfect  as  when  they  wore 
built.  There  are  three  of  them,  atxmt  48*0%  (MM), 
and  fiGO  feet  in  length,  and  280  in  breadth,  and  of 
different  altitudes,  the  water  from  the  first  running 
into  the  second,  and  from  the  second  into  the  third. 
At  about  a  hundred  yard*'  distance  is  the  spring 
which  supplies  the  reservoirs,  as  the  monks  say, 
the  sealed  fountain  refcrivd  to  in  Canticles,  iv.  12. 
The  water  from  these  rcsenoirs  is*  conveved  to 
Jerusalem  by  a  small  aqueduct,  a  round  earthen 
pipe  alsiut  ten  inches  in  diameter,  which  follows 
all  the  sinuosities  of  the  ground,  being  sometimes 
above  the  surface  and  sometimes  under.  It  is 
easily  broken  ;  and  while  I  was  in  Jerusalem  an 
accident  happened  which  entirely  cutoff  the  water 
from  their  pools. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  these  pools 
have  existed  from  the  date  assigned  to  them  ;  :md 
that  this  was  the  site  of  one  of  King  Solomon's 
houses  of  pleasure,  when*  he  made  himself  "  gar- 
dens,  and  orchards,  and  pools  of  water."  The  rain 
here  ceased  for  a  few  moments,  and  enabled  me  to 
view  them  at  my  leisure  ;  and  as  1  walked  along 
the  bank,  or  stood  on  the  margin,  or  descended 
the  stejw  to  the  water's  edge,  it  seemed  almost  the 
wild  suggestion  of  a  dream,  to  imagine  that  the 
wisest  of  men  had  looked  into  the  same  pool,  had 
strolled  along  the  same  bank,  and  stood  on  tho 
very  same  steps.  It  was  like  annihilating  all  the 
intervals  of  time  and  space.  Solomon  and  all  his 
glory  are  departed,  and  little  could  even  his 
wisdom  liave  foreseen,  that,  long  after  lie  should 
be  laid  in  the  dust,  and  his  kingdom  had  passed 
into  the  hands  of  strangers,  a  traveller  from  a 
land  he  never  dreamed  of  would  be  looking  upon 
his  works,  and  murmuring  to  himself  the  words  of 
the  preacher,  «  Vanity  of  vanities,  all  is  vanity." 

A  little  to  the  right  of  the  pools,  towards  the 
region  of  the  Dead  Soa,  is  a  very  large  grotto, 


supported  by  great  pillars  of  the  natural  rock, 
perfectly  dry,  without  petrifaction  or  stalactites; 
it  is  a  perfect  labyrinth  within ;  and,  as  in  many 
of  the  ancient  catacombs,  a  man  might  easily  low 
himself  for  ever  in  its  windings.  It  lies  m  the 
mountainous  wilderness  of  Engeddi,  and  n  sup- 
posed to  be  the  Cave  of  Adullam,  where  Dand 
received  the  mutinous  and  discontented  spirits  of 
his  days,  and  where,  when  Saul  was  in  pursuit  of 
him,  he  cut  off  the  skirts  of  his  garment,  and  of- 
fered him  to  go  away  unharmed. 

In  an  hour  more  we  came  in  sight  of  BetUekn, 
seated  on  an  elevation,  a  confused  and  irregnlv 

{rile  of  white  buildings.  The  star  of  the  east  no 
onger  hovers  over  it  to  mark  the  spot  where  the 
Saviour  was  born  ;  and  the  mosque  and  the  nfc> 
aret  proclaim  the  birth-nlace  of  Christ  under  the 
dominion  of  a  people  who  reject  and  despise  Inn. 
Heaps  of  ruins  and  houses  blackened  with  snoke 
show  that  the  hand  of  war  has  been  there.  Ihm- 
him  Pacha,  on  his  sortie  from  Jerusalem,  sad  cb 
his  way  to  Hebron,  had  lingered  on  his  path  ef 
destruction  long  enough  to  lay  in  ruins  hah*  the 
little  city  of  Bethlehem.  It  is  "a  singular  fact,!*! 
exhibits  a  liberality  elsewhere  unknown  is  the 
history  of  the  Turks  or  of  the  Mussulman  refigisBj 
that  the  height  of  his  indignation  fell  upon  the 
Arabs.  He  spared  the  Christians  for  a  tcmsj 
that  never  before  operated  with  a  Turk— beause 
they  had  not  offended.  He  did  another  Keen! 
thing  moreover  ;  saying  that  Christians  and  Ma* 
sulinanB  could  not  live  together  in  unity,  he  dm* 
out  from  Bethlehem  the  Arabs  whom  the  isord 
had  spared,  and  left  the  place  consecrated  by  the 
birth  of  Christ  in  the  exclusive  possession  of  ms 
followers.  True,  he  stained  this  act  of  demeary, 
or  policy,  by  arbitrarily  taking  away  thirty  Chrav 
tiau  hoys,  whom  he  sent  to  work  at  the  factom 
in  Cain*  ;  and  the  simple-hearted  parents,  beariaf 
that  I  had  come  from  that  city,  asked  me  if  I  hid 
seen  their  children. 

It  is  a  happy  thing  for  the  traveller  in  the 
Holy  Land,  that  in  almost  all  the  principal  pbea 
there  is  a  Christian  convent,  whose  doors  s» 
always  open  to  hiin  :  and  one  of  the  largest  and 
finest  of  these  is  in  Bethlehem.  Riding  through 
the  whole  extent  of  tho  little  town,  greeted  by 
Christians,  who,  however,  with  their  white  turinni 
and  fierce  mustaches  and  beards,  had  in  my  eye* 
a  most  unchristian  appearance  ;  and  stopping  fcr 
a  moment  on  the  high  plain  in  front,  overlookiae 
the  valley,  and  the  sides  of  the  hill  all  cultivated 
in  t 'Traces,  wo  dismounted  at  the  door  of  the 
convent. 

Beginning  my  tour  in  the  Holy  Land  it  As 
birthplace  of  our  Saviour,  and  about  to  follow  hi* 
in  his  wanderings  through  Judea,  Samaria,  and 
(■alilee,  over  the  ground  consecrated  by  his  preach- 
ing, his  sufferings,  aud  miracles,  to  his  crucifixion 
on  Calvary,  1  must  prepare  my  readers  for  a  dis- 
appointment which  I  experienced  myscH  IV 
immediate  followers  of  our  Saviour,  who  persooaBr 
knew  the  localities  which  are  now  guarded  and 
reverenced  as  holy  places,  engrossed  by  the  mors 
important  business  of  their  Master's  mission,  never 
marked  these  places  for  the  knowledge  ef  their 
descendants.  Neglected  for  several  etatarfce, 
many  of  them  were  probably  entirely  unhaews, 
when  a  new  spirit  arose  in  the  East,  and  the 
minds  of  the  Christians  were  inflamed  with  i 
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ion  lor  oollecting  holy  relics,  and  for  making 
Mferimages  to  the  places  consecrated  by  the  acts 
ind  sufferings  of  our  Redeemer  and  his  disciples  ; 
ind  the  Empress  Helena,  the  mother  of  Con- 
tontine,  the  first  Christian  empress,  come  as  a 
Tusader  into  the  Holy  Land,  to  search  for  and 
Ittarmine  the  then  unknown  localities.  And  the 
raveiler  is  often  astonished  that,  with  so  little  to 
[aide  her,  she  was  so  successful ;  for  she  not  only 
band  all  the  holy  places  mentioned  in  the  Bible, 
Mrt  many  more  ;  and  the  piety  of  Christians  will 
lover  forget  that  it  was  through  her  indefatigable 
aurtion*  the  true  cross  was  drawn  from  the 
wtftom  of  a  dark  pit,  and  is  now  scattered  in 
■eess  all  over  the  world,  to  gladden  the  hearts 
€  believers.  It  may  be  that  the  earnest  piety  of 
1m  empress  sometimes  deceived  her  ;  but  then 
ha  always  covered  a  doubtful  place  with  a  hand- 
oner  monument,  upon  mueh  the  same  principle 
has  a  jockey  praises  a  bad  horse,  and  says  nothing 
if  a  good  one,  because  the  bad  one  wants  praising 
ind  the  good  one  can  speak  for  himself.  Besides, 
ha  worthy  empress  seemed  to  think  that  a  little 
aarble  could  not  hurt  a  holy  place,  and  a  good 
laml  might  help  to  make  holy  what  was  not  so 
rithout  it ;  ana  so  think  most  of  the  Christian 
iflgrims,  for  I  have  observed  that  they  always  kiss 
rah  more  devotion  the  polished  marble  than  the 
nde  stone. 

But  the  Christian  who  goes  animated  by  the 
raah,  I  may  almost  say  virgin  feeling,  awakened 
jv  the  perusal  of  his  Bible,  expecting  to  see  in 
Bethlehem  the  stable  in  which  our  Saviour  was 
Born  and  the  manger  in  which  he  was  cradled, 
w  In  Jerusalem  the  tomb  hewn  out  of  the  rock 
therein  his  crucified  body  was  buried,  will  feel 
Mwther  added  to  the  many  grievous  disappoint- 
ments of  a  traveller,  when  he  finds  these  hallowed 
injects,  or  at  least  what  are  pointed  out  as  these, 
levered  and  enclosed  with  parti-coloured  marble, 
ind  bedecked  with  gaudy  and  inappropriate  orna- 
aents,  as  if  intentionally  and  impiously  to  destroy 
ill  resemblance  to  the  descriptions  given  in  the 
■ered  book. 

I  had  intended  going  on  to  Jerusalem  that 
afternoon  ;  but  the  ram  had  retarded  me  so 
■■eli,  that,  as  soon  as  I  saw  the  interior  of  the 
softvent,  I  determined  to  remain  all  night.  My 
■eleteer  insisted  upon  proceeding,  as  I  had 
vtanged  with  him  when  1  engaged  him  ;  but  my 
smash  silenced  him  by  a  rap  over  the  back  with 
the  flat  of  his  sword,  and  he  went  off  on  his  donkey 
ilene,  leaving  behind  him  his  companion  and  his 
males. 

Entering  bv  the  small  door  of  the  convent,  I 
beard  in  the  distance  the  load  pealing  of  an  organ 
aid  the  solemn  chant  of  the  monks  ;  the  sounds 
transported  me  at  once  to  scenes  that  were  fami- 
liar and  almost  homelike,  the  churches  and  cathe- 
drals in  Italy  ;  and  the  appearance  of  one  of  tho 
brothers,  in  the  long  brown  habit  of  the  Capuchins, 
aidi  his  shaved  head  and  sandals  on  his  feet,  made 
aw  feel  for  the  moment  as  if  I  were  in  Europe. 
Ihe  monks  were  then  at  prayers  ;  and  following 
Um  through  the  great  cnurch,  down  a  marble 
staircase,  and  along  a  subterranean  corridor,  in 
live  sshrates  alter  my  arrival  in  Bethlehem  I  was 
tfttnding  oh  the  spot  where  the  Saviour  of  mankind 

is  Doni* 

The  superior  was  a  young  man,  not  more  than 


thirty,  with  a  face  and  figure  of  uncommon  beauty ; 
though  not  unhealthy,  his  face  was  thin  and  pale, 
and  his  high  projecting  forehead  indicated  more 
than  talent.  Genius  flashed  from  his  eyes,  though, 
so  far  as  I  could  judge  from  his  conversation,  he 
did  not  sustain  the  character  his  features  and  ex- 
pression promised.  He  was  not  insensible  to  the 
advantages  of  his  personal  appearance.  The,  rope 
around  his  waist,  with  the  cross  dangling  at  tne 
end,  was  laid  as  neatly  as  a  soldier's  sword-belt ; 
the  top  of  his  head  was  shaved,  his  beard  combed, 
and  tho  folds  of  his  long  coarse  dress,  his  cowl,  and 
the  sandals  on  his  feet,  all  were  arranged  with  a 

Erecision  that,  under  other  circumstances,  would 
ave  made  him  a  Brummel.  There  was  something, 
too,  in  the  display  of  a  small  hand  and  long  taper 
fingers,  that  savoured  more  of  the  exquisite  than 
of  the  recluse  ;  but  I  ought  not  to  have  noted  him 
too  critically,  for  he  was  young,  handsome,  and 
gentlemanly,  and  fit  for  better  things  than  the 
droniah  life  of  a  convent.  I  am  inclined  to  be- 
lieve, too,  that  ho  sometimes  thought  of  other 
things  than  his  breviary  and  his  missal :  at  all 
events  he  was  not  particularly  familiar  with  Biblo 
history  ;  for  in  answer  to  his  question  as  to  tho 
route  by  which  I  had  come.  I  told  him  that  I  had 
passed  through  the  land  of  Idumea  ;  and  when  I 
expected  to  see  him  open  his  eyes  with  wonder, 
I  found  that  he  did  not  know  where  the  land  of 
Idumea  was.  I  remember  that  he  got  down  a 
huge  volume  in  Latin,  written  by  saint  somebody, 
and  we  pored  over  it  together  until  our  attention 
was  drawn  off  bv  something  else,  and  we  forgot 
what  wo  were  looking  for. 

The  walls  of  the  convent  contain  all  that  is  most 
interesting  in  Bethlehem  ;  but  outside  tho  walls 
also  are  places  consecrated  in  Bible  history,  and 
which  the  pilgrim  to  Bethlehem,  in  spite  of  doubts 
and  confusion,  will  look  upon  with  exceeding  in- 
terest. Standing  on  the  high  table  of  ground  in 
front  of  the  convent,  one  of  the  monks  pointed  out 
the  fountain  where,  when  David  was  thirsting,  his 
young  men  procured  him  water  ;  and  in  the  rear 
of  the  convent  is  a  beautiful  valley,  having  in  the 
midst  of  it  a  ruined  village,  marking  the  place 
where  the  shepherds  were  watching  their  flocks 
at  night  when  the  angel  came  down  and  announced 
to  them  the  birth  of  the  Saviour.  The  scene 
was  as  pastoral  as  it  had  been  1 800  years  before  ; 
the  sun  was  going  down,  the  shepherds  were  gath- 
ering their  flocks  together,  and  one  could  almost 
imagine  that,  with  the  approach  of  evening,  they 
were  preparing  to  receive  another  visiter  from 
on  high.  In  the  distance  beyond  the  valley  is 
a  long  range  of  mountains  enclosing  the  Dead 
Sea,  and  among  them  was  the  wilderness  of  En- 
gcddi :  and  the  monk  pointed  out  a  small  opening 
as  leading  to  the  shores  of  the  sea,  at  the  precise 
spot  where  Lot's  wife  was  turned  into  a  pillar  of 
salt. 

Mixed  with  these  references  to  Bible  history 
wero  idle  legends  of  later  days,  connected  with 
places  to  which  the  monk  conducted  me  with  as 
much  solemnity  as  he  had  displayed  when  indi- 
cating the  holy  places  of  Scripture.  In  a  grotto 
cut  out  of  the  rock  is  a  chapel  dedicated  to  the 
Virgin  ;  and  he  told  me  that  the  mother  of  Christ 
had  hero  concealed  herself  from  Herod,  and  nursed 
the  infant  Jesus  forty  days,  before  she  escaped  into 
Egypt.    Near  this  hi  another  grotto,  in  which  the 
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Virgin,  going  to  visit  a  neighbour  with  the  child  in 
her  arms,  took  refuge  from  a  shower,  and  her 
milk  overflowed  ;  and  now,  said  the  monk,  there 
is  a  faith  among  all  people,  Turks,  Greeks,  and 
Armenians,  that  if  a  woman  to  whom  nature  has 
denied  the  power  of  nursing  her  child  comes  to 
this  grotto  and  prays  before  the  altar,  the  foun- 
tain of  life  will  be  opened  to  her.  Nor  was  the 
virtue  of  the  place  confined  to  those  who  should 
resort  to  it  in  person  ;  for  the  monks  had  prayed 
for  and  liad  obtained  a  delegation  of  the  Virgin's 
power,  and  a  small  portion  of  powder  from  the 
porous  rock,  swallowed  in  a  little  water,  would 
be  equally  efficacious  to  women  having  faith.  A 
huge  chamber  had  been  cut  away  in  the  back  of 
the  grotto  by  pilgrims,  who  had  taken  with  them 
to  their  distant  homes  some  of  this  beautiful  pro- 
vision for  a  want  of  nature,  and  Paul  and  myself 
each  took  a  pilgrim's  share. 

It  was  dark  when  I  returned  to  the  convent, 
followed  by  my  wild  Arnaout,  whom,  by-the-way, 
I  have  neglected  for  some  time.  I  had  told  him 
on  my  arrival  that  I  should  not  need  his  escort 
any  farther  ;  but  he  swore  that  he  had  his  orders, 
and  would  not  leave  me  until  he  saw  me  safe 
within  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  ;  and  so  far  he  liad 
been  as  good  as  his  word  ;  for,  wherever  1  went, 
he  was  close  at  my  heels,  following  with  invinci- 
ble gravity,  but  never  intruding,  and  the  continual 
rattling  of  his  steel  scabbard  being  the  only  inti- 
mation I  had  of  his  presence.  Ho  was  now  fol- 
lowing me  through  the  stone  court  of  the  convent 
into  the  room  fitted  up  for  the  reception  of  pilgrims 
and  travellers.  1  liked  him,  and  I  liked  to  hear 
the  clanking  of  his  sword  at  my  heels ;  I  would 
have  staked  my  life  upon  his  faith  ;  and  such  con- 
fidence did  he  inspire  by  his  bold,  frank  bearing, 
his  manly,  muscular  figure,  and  his  excellent 
weapons,  that  with  a  dozen  such  I  would  not  have 
feared  a  whole  tribe  of  Bedouins.  In  another 
country  and  a  former  age  he  would  have  been 
the  beau  \d4al  of  a  dashing  cavalier,  and  an  un- 
flinching companion  at  the  wine-cup  or  in  the 
battle-field.  1  bore  in  mind  our  conversation  in 
the  morning  about  wine,  and  was  determined  that 
my  liberal  expounder  of  the  Koran  should  not  suffer 
from  my  abstinence.  The  superior,  apologising 
for  the  want  of  animal  food,  had  told  me  to  call  for 
anything  in  the  convent,  and  I  used  the  privilege 
for  the  benefit  of  my  thirsty  Mussulman.  The 
first  thing  1  called  for  was  wine  ;  and,  while  supj>cr 
was  preparing,  we  were  tasting  its  quality.  He 
was  no  stickler  for  trifles,  and  accepted,  without 
any  difficulty,  my  apology  for  not  being  able  to 
pledge  him  in  full  bumpers  ;  and  although  most  of 
this  time  Paul  was  away,  and  we  could  not  ex- 
change a  word,  the  more  he  drank  the  better  I 
liked  him.  It  was  so  long  since  I  had  had  with 
me  a  companion  I  liked,  that  I  "  cottoned  "  to  him 
more  and  more,  and  resolved  to  make  the  most 
of  him.  I  liad  a  plate  for  him  at  table  by  the  side 
of  me  ;  and  when  Paul,  who  did  not  altogether 
enter  into  my  feelings,  asked  him  if  he  would  not 
rather  eat  alone,  on  the  floor,  he  half  drew  his 
sword,  and  driving  it  back  into  its  scabbard,  swore 
that  he  would  eat  with  me,  if  it  was  on  the  top  of 
a  minaret.  We  sat  down  to  table,  and  I  did  the 
honours  with  an  unsparing  hand.  He  attempted 
for  a  moment  the  use  of  the  knife  and  fork,  but 
threw  them  down  in  disgust,  and  trusted  to  the 


means  with  which  nature  had  provided  him.  The 
wine  he  knew  how  to  manage,  and  for  the  rest  be 
trusted  to  me  ;  and  I  gave  him  bread,  olives,  fish, 
milk,  honey,  sugar,  figs,  grapes,  dates,  &e,  &&, 
about  as  fast  as  I  could  hand  them  over,  one  after 
the  other,  all  together,  pell-mell,  and  with  such  in 
utter  contempt  of  all  rules  of  science  as  would 
have  made  a  Frenchman  go  mad.    Paul  by  thai 
time  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  thing  ;  and  when 
my  bold  guest  held  up  for  a  moment,  he  stood  by 
with  a  raw  egg,  the  shell  broken,  and  turning  back 
his  head  poured  it  down  his  throat.     I  followed 
with  a  plate  of  brown  sugar,  into  which  he  timet 
his  hand  to  the  knuckles,  sent  down  a  huge  mouth- 
ful to  sweeten  the  egg,  and  nearly  kicking  over 
the  table  with  an  ejaculation  about  equivalent  to 
our  emphatic  "  enough,"  threw  himself  upon  the 
divan.    I  wound  him  up  with  coffee  and  pipes; 
and  when  the  superior  came  to  me  in  the  evening, 
to  the  scandal  of  the  holy  brotherhood,  my  wiS 
companion  was  lying  asleep,  aa  drunk  as  a  lori 
upon  the  divan. 

Several  of  the  monks  came  in  to  see  me ;  and 
all  loved  to  talk  of  the  world  they  had  left.  They 
were  all  Italians  ;  and  in  the  dreariness  and  deaob- 
tion  of  Judea,  in  spite  of  monastic  tows,  their 
hearts  turned  to  the  sunny  skies  of  their  beautifai 
native  land.  They  left  me  at  an  early  hour ;  and 
I  trust  the  reader  will  forgive  me,  if,  in  the  hob 
city  of  Bethlehem,  I  forgot  for  a  moment  the  hip 
and  holy  associations  connected  with  the  place,  m 
the  sense  of  enjoyment  awakened  by  the  extraor- 
dinary luxury  of  a  pair  of  sheets — a  luxury  I  had 
not  known  since  my  last  night  in  Cairo. 

Tempted  as  I  was  to  yield  myself  at  once  to  the 
enjoyment,  I  paused  a  while  to  look  at  the  atepiflf 
figure  of  my  kervash.  He  lay  extended  at  foil 
length  on  his  back,  with  his  arms  folded  acrosihii 
breast,  his  right  hand  clutching  the  hilt  of  h* 
sword,  and  his  left  the  handle  of  a  pistol;  hie 
broad  chest  rose  and  fell  with  his  long  and  heavy 
respirations  ;  and  he  slept  like  a  man  who  expected 
to  be  roused  by  a  cry  to  battle.  His  youth  and 
manhood  had  been  spent  in  scenes  of  violence ;  Us 
hands  were  red  with  blood ;  murder  and  rapine 
had  been  familiar  to  him  ;  and  when  his  blood  wn 
up  in  battle,  the  shrieks  and  groans  of  the  dji 
were  music  in  his  ears  ;  yet  he  slept,  and  his 
was  calm  and  sound  as  that  of  childhood.  I 
over  him  with  the  candle  in  my  hand,  and  flashed 
the  light  across  lus  face  ;  his  rugged  features  con- 
tracted, and  his  sword  rattled  m  his  convuhive 
grasp.  I  blew  out  the  light  and  jumped  into 
bed.  Once  during  the  night  I  was  awakened  by 
some  noise  ho  made  ;  and  by  the  dim  light  of  ft 
small  lamp  that  hung  from  the  ceiling  I  saw  him 
stumble  to  the  table,  seize  a  huge  jar  of  water,  and 
apply  it  to  his  lips  ;  then  I  saw  him  throw  back  h» 
head,  and  heard  his  long,  regular,  and  continued 
swallows  ;  and  when  he  nad  finished  the  jar,  ha 
drew  a  long  breath,  went  to  the  window,  came  to 
my  bedside,  looked  at  me  for  a  moment,  probabfr 
thinking  what  a  deal  of  useless  trouble  I  took 
in  taking  off  my  clothes ;  and  throwing  himself 
upon  the  divan,  m  a  few  moments  he  was  again 
asleep. 

In  the  morning,  immediately  after  breakfast,  one 
of  the  monks  came  to  conduct  me  through  the  con- 
vent. The  building  covered  a  8™**  extent  of 
ground  ;  and  for  strength  and  solidity,  as  well  as 
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enabled  a  fortress.    It  was  built  by  the 

Helena,  oyer  the  spot  consecrated  as  the 
se  of  our  Saviour,  and  was  intended,  so  far 
in  handiwork  could  do  so,  to  honour  and 
se  the  holy  spot.  The  insufficient  means 
pious  empress,  however,  or  some  other 
rerouted  its  being  finished  according  to 

she  had  designed ;  and  the  charity  of  sub- 
Christians  has  barely  sufficed  to  keep  it 
hug  to  ruin.  The  great  church  would 
sn  a  magnificent  building,  if  finished  ac- 
to  her  plan  ;  but  now,  m  its  incomplete 

is  a  melancholy  monument  of  defeated 
t.  On  each  side  is  a  range  of  noble  columns, 
og  a  frieze  of  wood,  which  the  monk  told 
cedar  from  Lebanon,  and  still  remaining 
is  sound  as  the  solid  stone.    The  whole 

is  divided  among  the  Catholics,  Greeks, 
nenians,  the  three  great  bodies  who  repre- 
rather  misrepresent,  Christianity  in  the 
iach  has  its  limits,  beyond  which  the  others 
t  pass  ;  and  again  there  are  certain  parts 
■e  common  to  all.  The  Turkish  govern- 
ercises  a  control  over  it ;  and,  taking  ad- 
of  the  dissensions  between  these  different 
re,  sells  the  privileges  to  the  highest  bidder, 
great  church,  the  Greeks,  happening  to 
>n  the  richest,  are  the  largest  proprietors, 
•eat  scandal  of  the  Catholics,  who  bate  the 
irith  a  most  orthodox  virulence, 
rrotto  of  the  Nativity  is  under  the  floor  of 
ch ;  the  Greeks  having  an  entrance  directly 
le,  and  the  Catholics  by  a  longer  and  more 
lassage.     I  descended  by  the  latter.     My 

was  close  at  my  heels,  grave  and  sober  as 
1  never  known  the  taste  of  wine,  and  fol- 
ith  a  respect  that  might  have  satisfied  the 
oted  Christian.  Indeed,  it  was  a  thing  to 
I,  with  what  respect  and  reverence  this 
I  lawless  Mussulman  regarded  the  holy 
onsecrated  by  a  religion  he  believed  false 
worship  of  a  people  he  despised.  Never- 
Paul  was  scandalized  at  the  eyes  of  an  un- 
being  permitted  to  see  the  holy  places  ; 
>ped  at  the  top  of  the  staircase,  to  urge 

the  propriety  of  making  him  stay  behind, 
vash  seemed  to  understand  what  he  was 
nd  to  intimate  by  his  looks  that  it  would 
i  easy  matter  to  turn  him  back.  I  did 
c,  however,  that  the  feet  of  a  Mussulman 
i  in  themselves  a  profanation,  and  the  monk 
no  objection  I  silenced  Paul's, 
ig  through  the  chapel  of  the  Catholic  con- 
ere  the  monks  were  teaching  the  children 
rab  Christians  the  principles  of  the  Cath- 
l,  I  was  conducted  to  the  room  of  the 
,  where,  among  other  relics  which  I  now 
3  allowed  me  the  withered  hand  of  an  infant, 
d  among  the  treasures  of  the  convent, 
K  belonged  to  one  of  the  innocents  massa- 
the  order  of  Herod.  Near  the  door  of  the 
re  descended  a  flight  of  stone  steps,  and 
scond,  until  we  came  to  an  excavation  in 
rock,  and,  following  a  passage  to  the  right, 
a  little  chapel,  with  an  altar,  dedicated  to 
the  husband  of  Mary.  At  the  end  of  this 
was  a  large  chamber,  called  the  school  of 
me,  where  that  great  Catholic  saint  wrote 
4>n  of  the  Bible,  the  celebrated  Vulgate. 
out  through  the  door  of  this  chamber,  on 


the  right  is  the  tomb  of  the  saint ;  and  directly 
opposite  are  the  tombs  of  Santa  Paula  and  another 
whose  name  I  have  forgotten  ;  very  good  ladies,  no 
doubt ;  but  who  they  were,  or  why  they  were 
buried  in  that  holy  place,  I  did  not  understand  ; 
although  they  must  have  died  in  the  odour  of  sanc- 
tity, as  their  bodies  have  since  been  removed  to 
the  papal  city.  Returning  into  the  first  passage, 
and  advancing  a  few  steps,  on  the  left  is  an  altar 
over  the  pit  into  which  the  bodies  of  the  murdered 
innocents  were  thrown.  Under  the  altar  is  a 
recess  with  an  iron  grating,  opening  into  the  pit, 
or  rather  vault,  below.  By  the  light  of  a  torch,  I 
gazed  long  and  earnestly  within,  but  could  see 
nothing  that  gave  confirmation  to  the  story.  Over 
the  altar  was  a  rude  painting,  representing  the 
massacred  infants  held  up  by  their  heels,  with  their 
throats  cut,  and  their  bowels  gushing  out ;  the 
anguish  of  the  mothers,  and  all  the  necessary  and 
fearful  accompaniments  of  such  a  scene.  A  few 
paces  farther  is  an  altar,  over  the  spot  where 
Joseph  sat  during  the  birth  of  the  divine  infant, 
meditating  upon  the  great  event ;  and  farther  on, 
to  the  left,  is  the  entrance  to  the  Grotto  of  the 
Nativity. 

It  was  the  hour  assigned  for  the  use  of  the  Ar- 
menians, and  the  monks  were  all  there  chanting 
the  praises  of  the  Redeemer.  The  chamber  of  the 
grotto  is  thirty-seven  feet  long  and  eleven  wide, 
with  a  marble  floor  and  walls,  the  latter  adorned 
with  tapestry  and  paintings.  Directly  in  front  of 
the  door  by  which  we  entered,  at  the  other  end  of 
the  grotto,  is  a  semicircular  recess,  lined  and 
floored  with  small  blocks  of  marble  ;  and  in  the 
centre  a  silver  star,  with  the  inscription,  "  Hie 
natus  est  Jesus  Christus  de  Virga,"  here  Christ 
was  born  of  the  Virgin.  The  star  in  the  east  which 
went  before  the  wise  men,  says  the  tradition,  rested 
over  this  spot ;  and  fourteen  lamps,  the  gifts  of 
Christian  princes,  burning  night  and  day,  constantly 
illumine  the  birth-place  of  salvation  to  a  ruined 
world.  On  the  right,  descending  two  steps,  is  a 
chamber  paved  and  lined  with  marble,  having  at 
one  end  a  block  polished  and  hollowed  out ;  and 
this  is  the  manger  in  which  our  Saviour  was  laid. 
Over  the  altar  is  a  picture  representing  a  stable 
with  horses  and  cattle,  and  behind  a  little  iron 
wicker-work  are  five  lamps  constantly  burning. 
Directly  opposite  is  the  altar  of  the  magi,  where 
the  three  kings  sat  when  they  came  to  offer 
presents  to  the  Son  of  God.  Over  it  is  a  picture 
representing  them  in  the  act  of  making  their  offer- 
ings ;  and  one  of  the  kings  is  represented  as  an 
Ethiopian. 

All  this  has  but  little  conformity  with  the  rude 
scene  of  the  stable  and  the  manger,  as  described  in 
the  Bible  ;  and,  in  all  probability,  most  of  the  holy 
places  pointed  out  in  Bethlehem,  and  adorned  and 
transformed  by  the  false  but  well-meaning  piety 
of  Christians,  have  no  better  claim  to  authenticity 
than  the  credulity  of  a  weak  and  pious  old  woman. 
But  amid  all  the  doubts  that  present  themselves 
when  we  stop  to  ponder  and  reflect,  it  is  sufficient 
for  our  enjoyment  of  these  scenes  to  know  that  we 
are  in  "  Bethlehem  of  Judea,"  consecrated  by  the 
greatest  event  in  the  history  of  the  world,  the 
birth  of  the  Son  of  God.  We  know  that,  within 
the  atmosphere  we  breathe,  Christ  first  appeared 
on  earth ;  that  one  of  the  stars  of  heaven  left  its 
place  among  the  constellations,  and  hovered  over 
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tho  spot  on  which  we  stand  ;  that  the  kings  of  tho 
earth  eame  here  to  offer  gifts  to  the  holy  child  ; 
and,  beholding  multitudes  of  pilgrims  from  far 
distant  lands  constantly  prostrating  themselves 
before  the  altar,  in  the  earnestness  and  sincerity 
of  undoubting  faith,  we  give  ourselves  up  to  the 
illusion,  if  illusion  it  bo,  and  are  ready  to  believe 
tliat  we  are  indeed  standing  where  Christ  was 
born. 

My  Arnaout  behaved  remarkably  well,  though 
once  he  broke  the  stillness  of  the  grotto  by  an  in- 
voluntary exclamation ;  his  loud  harsh  voice,  and 
the  rattling  of  his  armour,  startling  for  a  moment 
the  monks  and  praying  pilgrims.  On  coming  out, 
I  told  htm  that  tiic  Christians  were  much  more 
liberal  than  the  Mussulmans ;  for  we  hail  |>er- 
mitted  him  to  see  ail  the  holy  places  in  the  church, 
while  I  had  been  violently  driven  from  the  door  of 
the  mosque  in  Hebron.  He  railed  at  the  ignorance 
and  prejudices  of  his  countrymen,  and  swore,  if  I 
would  go  back  to  Hebron,  he  would  carry  me 
through  the  mosque  on  tho  point  of  his  sword.  I 
did  not  much  relish  this  method  of  entering  a 
mosque,  but  took  it,  as  it  was  meant,  for  a  warm 
expression  of  his  willingness  to  nerve  me ;  and  we 
returned  to  the  apartment  of  the  superior  to  bid 
him  farewell.  The  superior  accompanied  us  to 
the  door  of  the  convent ;  and,  without  meaning  to 
be  scandalous,  or  insinuate  that  there  was  anything 
wrong  in  it  although  ho  was  a  young  and  hand- 
some man,  I  left  him  talking  with  a  woman. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

The  Tomb  of  Rachel-— First  View  of  Jerusalem.— Falling 
anion k  Thieve*. — i'otent  fcSway  (if  the  Pacha. — A  Turkish 
Dignitary.  —  A  Missionary.  —  Eaatvr  in  Jerusalem.  —  A 
Little  Congregation. 

Givmo  a  last  look  to  tho  Valley  of  tho  Shep- 
herds, we  were  soon  on  the  mountain's  side  ;  and 
very  soon,  all  the  interest  with  which  I  had  re- 
gardcu  Bethlehem  was  lost  in  the  more  absorbing 
feeling  with  which  I  looked  forward  to  JeniHalem. 
My  muleteer  had  gone  on  the  night  before ;  my 
Arnaout  knew  nothing  of  the  holy  place*  on  tho 
road,  and  we  took  with  us  a  Christian  hoy  to  poiut 
them  out.  The  first  was  the  tomb  of  Rachel  -  a 
large  building,  with  a  whitened  dome,  and  having 
within  it  a  high  oblong  monument,  built  of  brick, 
and  stuccoed  over.  I  dismounted  and  walked 
round  the  tomb,  inside  and  out,  and  again  resumed 
my  journey.  All  that  we  know  in  regard  to  this 
tomb  is,  that  Rachel  died  when  journeying  with 
Jacob  from  Sychem  to  Hebron,  and  that  Jacob 
buried  her  near  Bethlehem  ;  and  whether  it  In*  her 
tomb  or  not,  I  could  not  but  remark  that,  while 
youth  and  l>eauty  hare  faded  away,  and  the  queens 
of  the  East  have  died  and  been  forgotten,  and 
Zenohia  and  Cleopatra  Rlcep  in  unknown  graves, 
year  after  year  thousands  of  pilgrims  are  thronging 
to  the  supposed  last  resting-place  of  a  poor  Hebrew 
woman. 

The  boy  next  conducted  us  to  a  stony  field,  by 
which,  as  he  said,  the  Virgin  once  passed  and  asked 
for  beans ;  the  owner  of  the  field  told  her  there 
were  none ;  and,  to  punish  him  for  his  falsehood 
and  lack  of  charity,  the  beans  were  all  changed 
into  stones,  and  the  country  had  remained  barren 
erer  since.     Paul  had  been  twice  to  Bethlehem 


without  seeing  this  field ;  and  he  immediately  ds> 
mounted  and  joined  the  boy  in  searching  for  tit 
holy  petrifactions.  "  It  was  wwderfal,'' said  Paul, 
as  he  picked  up  some  little  stones  as  mmeh  fist 
beans  as  anything  else ;  M  and  see,  too,"  said  he, 
*•*  how  barren  the  country  is."  In  about  an  boor 
we  came  to  the  Greek  monastery  of  St  Etias)  a 
large  stone  building,  standing  on  an  eminence,  asi 
commanding  a  fine  view  of  Bethlehem.  Stopping 
to  water  my  hone  at  a  fountain  in  front  of  tkf 
monastery,  I  turned  to  take  a  last  look  at  Beth- 
lehem ;  and  my  horse  moving  a  few  paces,  when  I 
turned  again  I  saw  in  full  view  the  holy  cityrf 
Jerusalem.  I  did  not  expect  H,  and  was  startled 
by  its  proximity.  It  looked  so  small,  and  yet  h) 
spread  out  before  me  so  distinctly,  that  it  sennet 
as  if  I  ought  to  perceive  the  inhabitants  moviag 
through  the  streets,  and  hear  their  voices  hiimsnag 
in  my  ears.  I  saw  that  it  was  walled  all  around, 
and  that  it  stood  alone  in  an  extensive  was* 
of  mountains,  without  suburbs,  or  even  a  solitary 
habitation  beyond  its  walls.  There  were  no  doss*, 
steeples,  or  turrets  to  break  the  monotony  of  its 
aspect,  and  even  tho  mosques  and  minarets  mat 
no  show.  1 1  would  have  been  a  relief,  and  afforded 
something  to  excite  the  feelings,  to  behold  it  n 
ruins,  or  dreary  and  desolate  like  Petra,  or  who 
the  banner  of  the  Prophet,  the  blood-red  If  assd- 
man  Hag,  waving  high  above  its  walla.  Bat  al 
was  tame  and  vacant.  There  was  nothing  in  it 
appearance  that  afforded  me  a  sensation ;  it  did 
not  even  inspire  me  with  melancholy ;  and  I  pw- 
tably  convict  myself  when  I  say  that  the  cor/ 
ima^c  it  presented  to  ray  mind  was  that  of  a  city 
larger  and  in  better  condition  than  the  usual  smaller 
class  of  those  within  the  Turkish  dominion.  I  vat 
obliged  to  rouse  myself  by  recalling  to  mind  the 
long  train  of  extraordinary  incidents  of  which  that 
little  city  had  been  the  theatre,  and  which  Bass 
it,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Christian  at  least,  the  most 
hallowed  spot  on  earth.  One  thing  only  parlio 
larly  struck  me — its  exceeding  stillness.  It  ins 
about  mid-duy ;  but  there  was  no  throng  of  ptosis 
entering  or  departing  from  its  gates,  no  movents! 
of  living  creatures  to  be  seen  beneath  its  walls.  AB 
was  as  quiet  as  if  the  inhabitants  were,  like  lbs 
Spaniards,  taking  their  noon-day  sleep.  We  psawi 
the  Pools  of  Hezekiah,  and  came  in  sight  of  tot 
Mount  of  Olives;  and  now,  for  the  first  signs*! 
life,  we  saw  streaming  from  the  gate  a  long  pit- 
cessiou  of  men,  women,  and  children,  on  drotst* 
daries,  camels,  and  horses,  and  on  foot — pilgrim 
who  had  visited  Calvary  and  the  holy  sepulchre, 
and  were  now  bending  their  steps  towards  Beta- 
lehetn. 

At  every  moment  the  approach  was  gahusf 
interest ;  but  in  a  few  minutes,  while  yet  abort 
an  hour  distant  from  the  walls,  my  attention  wtt 
diverted  from  the  city  by  the  sudden  appearance 
of  our  muleteer,  who  had  left  as  the  day  beta* 
in  a  pot,  and  gone  on  before  us  to  Jerusalem.  He 
was  sitting  on  the  ground  alone,  so  wan  and  w#- 
l>egone,  so  changed  from  the  spruce  and  w«sV 
dressed  muleteer  who  had  accompanied  as  from 
Hebron,  that  1  scarcely  recognised  him.  Every 
article  of  his  former  dress  was  gone,  from  bis  fsy 
turban  to  his  long  boots ;  and  in  their  stead  st 
displayed  an  old  yellow  striped  shawl,  dome  dojy 
as  a  turban,  and  a  ragged  Bedouin  gown.  Late  in 
the  afternoon,  while  hurrying  on  to  get  in  befort 
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t  gates  should  be  dosed,  he  was  hailed  by  four 
cabs;  and  when  he  attempted  to  escape  by  push- 
I  his  donkey,  he  was  brought  to  by  a  musket- 
u  passing  through  the  folds  of  his  dress  and 
axing  his  side.  A  hole  in  his  coat,  however,  did 
%  safe  it ;  and,  according  to  the  Arab  mode  of 
bbery,  they  stripped  him  to  his  skin,  and  left 
n  stark  naked  in  the  road.  From  his  manner  of 
ling  the  story,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  poor 
low  had  not  conducted  himself  very  valiantly ; 
r  though  he  did  not  regard  the  scratch  on  his 
le,  or  the  risk  he  had  ran  of  his  life,  ho  mourned 
tterly  over  the  loss  of  his  garments.  Arrived  in 
B  Holy  Land,  I  had  thought  danger  of  all  kinds 
an  end ;  and  I  could  not  help  recognising  the 
tgnlar  good  fortune  which  had  accompanied  me 
an  far,  and  congratulating  myself  upon  the 
eident  which  had  detained  me  at  Bethlehem. 
We  were  soon  approaching  the  walls  of  Jerusa- 
n,  and  seemed  to  be  almost  at  their  foot ;  but  we 
ire  on  one  of  the  mountains  that  encompass  the 
y,  and  the  deep  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat  was  yet 
tween  us  and  the  holy  city — the  sacred  burying- 
aee  of  the  Jews,  the  **  gathering  place  of  nations." 
waning  this  valley,  we  ascended  on  the  other 
le,  and  in  a  few  moments  were  on  one  of  the 
ren  hills  on  which  the  city  is  built,  and  entering 
the  Bethlehem  sate.  It  was  guarded  by  a 
zrkieh  soldier,  and  naif  a  dosen  more  lay  baak- 
g  in  the  sun  outside,  who  raised  their  heads  as  I 
»oa*hed,  their  long  mustaches  curling  as  they 
iked  at  me;  and,  though  they  gave  me  no 
eating,  they  let  me  pass  without  any  molestation, 
a  the  right  was  the  citadel ;  a  soldier  was  on 
e  walls,  and  a  small  red  flag,  the  standard  of 
stemmed,  was  drooping  against  its  staff.  In 
imt  was  an  open  place,  irregular,  and  apparently 
rased  by  clearing  away  the  ruins  of  fallen  houses. 
■  in  ail  Turkish  cities,  the  stillness  was  unbrokeu ; 
en  was  no  rattling  of  wheels  ovor  the  pavements, 
sf  even  the  tramp  of  horses. 
We  wound  around  the  walls,  and  dismounted  at 
e  only  asylum  for  strangers,  the  Latin  Convent 
presented  myself  to  the  superior;  and,  after 
eeiving  from  him  a  kind  and  cordial  welcome, 
Ufa  the  usual  apologies  for  meagre  fare  on  account 
Ub  being  Lent,  went  to  the  room  assigned  me  ; 
id  had  just  sat  down  to  dinner,  when  my  poor 
uleteer  entered  in  greater  distress  than  ever. 
Afraid  of  the  very  thing  that  happened,  he  had 
irted  immediately  on  his  return  to  Hebron,  and 
the  gate  his  mules  were  seised  by  a  soldier  for 
e  use  of  the  government.  It  was  in  a  spirit  of 
rfeet  wretchedness  that  the  poor  fellow,  still 
anting  under  the  loss  of  his  clothes,  almost  threw 
nsetf  at  my  feet,  and  begged  mo  to  intercede  for 
■u  I  was,  of  course,  anxious  to  help  him  if  I 
uM,  and  immediately  rose  to  go  with  him  ;  but 
ml  told  me  to  remain  quiet,  and  he  would  settle 
s  matter  in  five  minutes.  Paul  was  a  great 
mirer  of  the  pacha.  Wherever  his  government 
is  established,  he  had  made  it  safe  for  the 
iveller ;  and  Paul's  courage  always  rose  and  fell 
cording  to  the  subdued  or  unsubdued  state  of 
a  population.  In  the  city  of  Jerusalem  the  wind 
old  scarcely  blow  without  the  leave  of  Ibrahim 
iohSj ;  and  Paul  had  mounted  on  stilts  almost  as 
mi  as  we  crossed  the  threshold  of  the  gate.  Ho 
d  already  been  at  his  old  tricks  of  pushing  the 
resisting  Arabs  about,  and  kicking  them  out  of 


the  way,  as  in  the  miserable  villages  on  the  Nile ; 
and,  strong  in  the  omnipotence  of  the  firman,  he 
now  hurried  to  the  gate;  but  he  came  back  faster 
than  he  went  I  have  no  doubt  that  he  was  very 
presuming  and  impudent,  and  richly  deserved  more 
than  he  got;  but,  at  all  events,  he  returned  on  a 
full  run,  and  in  a  towering  passion.  The  soldier  had 
given  him  the  usual  Mussulman  abuse,  showering 
upon  him  the  accustomed"  dog"  and  "  Christian  " 
and,  moreover,  had  driven  him  to  the  verge  of 
madness  by  calling  him  a  "  Jew,"  and  threatening 
to  whip  both  him  and  his  master.  Paul  ran  away 
from  what  I  am  inclined  to  believe  would  have 
been  his  share,  as  the  Arabs  had  taken  part  against 
him;  and,  burning  with  the  indignity  of  being 
called  a  Jew,  begged  me  to  seek  redress  of  the 
governor.  I  was  roused  myself,  not  so  much  by 
the  particular  insult  to  Paul,  as  by  the  general 
intention  of  the  thing,  and  the  disconsolate  figure 
of  my  poor  muleteer ;  and  leaving  my  unfinished 
meal,  with  my  firman  in  my  hand,  and  Paul  and 
the  muleteer  at  my  heels,  I  started  for  the  palace 
of  the  governor. 

Old  things  and  new  arc  strangely  blended  in 
Jerusalem;  and  the  residence  of  the  Turkish 
governor  is  in  the  large  building  which  to  this  day 
bears  the  name  of  Pontius  Pilate.  Paul  told  me 
its  history  as  we  were  ascending  the  steps ;  and  it 
passed  through  my  mind  as  a  strange  thing,  that 
almost  the  first  moment  after  entering  the  city,  I 
was  making  a  complaint,  perhaps  in  the  same  hall 
where  the  Jews  had  complained  of  Christ  before 
Pontius  Pilate,  having  with  me  a  follower  of  that 
Christ,  whom  the  Jews  reviled  and  buffeted,  burn* 
ing under  the  indignity  of  being  called  a  Jew. 

The  governor,  as  is  the  custom  of  governors  in 
the  East,  and  probably  as  Pontius  Pilate  did  in  the 
time  of  our  Saviour,  sat  in  a  largo  room,  ready  to 
receive  everybody  who  had  any  complaint  to 
make  j  his  divan  was  a  raised  platform,  on  an  iron 
camp-bedstead,  covered  with  rich  Turkey  rugs,  and 
over  them  a  splendid  lion-skin.  His  face  was 
noble,  and  his  long  black  beard  the  finest  I  ever 
saw ;  a  pair  of  large  pistols  and  a  Damascus 
sabre  were  lying  by  his  side,  and  a  rich  fur  cloak, 
thrown  back  over  his  shoulders,  displayed  a  form 
that  might  liave  served  as  a  model  for  a  Hercules. 
Altogether,  he  reminded  me  of  Richard  in  his  tent 
on  the  plains  of  Acre.  At  the  moment  of  my 
entry  he  was  breathing  on  a  brilliant  diamond,  and 
I  noticed  on  his  finger  an  uncommonly  beautiful 
emerald.  He  received  me  with  great  politeness  J 
and  when  I  handed  him  the  pacha's  firman,  with 
a  delicacy  and  courtesy  I  never  saw  surpassed 
he  returned  it  to  mo  unopened  and  unread,  telling 
me  that  my  dress  and  appearance  were  sufficient 
recommendation  to  the  best  services  in  his  power. 
If  the  reader  would  know  what  dress  and  appear- 
ance are  a  sufficient  recommendation  to  tho  best 
offices  of  a  Turkish  governor,  I  will  merely  men- 
tion that,  having  thrown  off,  or  rather  having  been 
stripped  of,  most  of  my  Turkish  dress,  at  Hebron, 
I  stood  before  the  governor  in  a  red  tarboueh,  with 
a  long  black  silk  tassel,  a  blue  roundabout  jacket 
buttoned  up  to  the  throat,  gray  pantaloons,  boots 
splashed  with  mud,  a  red  sash,  a  pair  of  large 
Turkish  pistols,  sword,  and  my  Nubian  club  in  my 
hand ;  and  the  only  decided  mark  of  aristocracy 
about  me  was  my  beard,  which,  though  not  so  Ion 
as  the  governors,  far  exceeded  it  in  brillian 
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complexion.  The  few  momenta  I  had  had  for  ob- 
servation, and  the  courteous  demeanour  of  the 
governor,  disarmed  me  of  my  anger ;  and  coffee 
and  the  first  pipe  over,  I  stated  my  grievances 
very  dispassionately.  Paul's  wrath  was  still 
dominant,  and  I  have  no  doubt  ho  represented  the 
conduct  of  the  soldier  as  much  worse  than  it  was ; 
for  the  governor,  turning  to  me  without  any  further 
inquiries,  asked  if  he  should  have  him  bastinadoed. 
This  summary  justice  startled  even  Paul ;  and 
feeling  a  little  ashamed  of  my  own  precipitation,  I 
was  now  more  anxious  to  prevent  punishment 
than  I  had  before  been  to  procure  it ;  and  begged 
him  to  Hpare  the  soldier,  and  merely  order  him  to 
release  the  mules.  Without  another  word  he 
called  a  janizary,  and  requesting  me  to  wait,  or- 
dered him  to  accompany  Paul  to  the  gate  where 
the  scene  took  place ;  and  when  Paul  returned,  the 
muleteer,  with  a  thankful  heart,  was  already  on 
his  way  to  Hebron.  I  had  the  satisfaction  of 
learning,  too,  that  the  officers  were  on  the  track  of 
the  robbers  who  had  stripped  him,  and  before 
morning  the  governor  expected  to  have  them  in 
custody. 

Several  times  afterward  called  I  upon  the  gover- 
nor, and  was  always  treated  with  the  same  polite- 
ness. Once,  when  I  was  walking  alone  outside 
the  walls,  I  met  him  sitting  on  the  grass,  with  his 
janizaries  and  slaves  standing  up  around  him  ; 
and  the  whole  Turkish  population  l>eing  out  wander- 
ing among  the  tombs,  he  procured  for  me  a  respect 
and  consideration  which  I  think  were  useful  to  me 
afterward,  by  calling  me  to  a  seat  beside  him,  and 
giving  me  the  pipe  from  his  own  mouth.  Some 
months  afterward,  at  Genoa,  I  saw  a  brief  article 
in  an  Italian  pajver,  referring  to  a  previous  article, 
giving  an  account  of  a  then  late  revolution  there, 
in  which  the  governor  was  on  the  point  of  falling 
into  the  hantls  of  the  insurgents.  I  have  never 
seen  any  account  of  the  particulars  of  this  revolu- 
tion, and  do  not  know  whether  he  is  now  living  or 
dead.  I  n  the  East  life  hangs  by  so  brittle  a  thread, 
that  when  you  part  from  a  man  in  power,  in  all 
probability  you  will  never  sec  him  again.  I  can 
only  hope  that  the  Governor  of  Jerusalem  still 
lives,  and  that  his  condition  in  life  is  as  happy  as 
when  I  saw  him. 

It  was  Saturday  afternoon  when  I  arrived  at 
Jerusalem.  1  had  a  letter  of  introduction  to  Mr. 
Thompson  an  American  missionary,  and  the  first 
thing  I  did  was  to  look  for  him.  One  of  the 
monks  of  the  convent  gave  me  the  direction  to  the 
American  priest,  not  knowing  his  name  ;  and, 
instead  of  Mr.  Thompson,  I  found  Mr.  Whiting, 
who  had  been  there  atxmt  a  year  in  his  place. 
Like  the  governor  Mr.  Whiting  did  not  want  any 
credentials  ;  but  here,  being  among  judges,  it  was 
not  my  dress  and  appearance  that  recommended 
me.  I  was  an  American,  and  at  that  distance 
from  home  the  name  of  countryman  was  enough. 
In  the  city  of  Jerusalem  such  a  meeting  was  to 
him  a  rani  and  most  welcome  incident  ;  while  to 
me,  who  had  so  long  lieeu  debarred  all  conversa- 
tion except  with  Paul  and  the  Arabs,  it  was  a 
pleasure  which  few  can  ever  know,  to  sit  down 
with  a  compatriot,  and  once  more,  in  my  native 
tongue,  hold  converse  of  my  native  land. 

Each  of  us  soon  learned  to  look  upon  the  other 
as  a  friend  ;  for  wc  found  that  an  old  friend  and 
Hchoolmate  of  mine  liad  been  also  a  friend  and 


schoolmate  of  his  own.  He  would  have  had  me 
stay  at  his  house  ;  but  I  returned  to  the  convent, 
and  with  my  thoughts  far  away,  and  full  of  the  hone 
of  which  we  had  been  talking,  I  slept  for  the  fint 
night  in  the  city  of  Jerusalem. 

The  first  and  most  interesting  object  within  the 
walls  of  the  holy  city,  the  spot  to  which  ever/ 
pilgrim  first  directs  his  steps,  is  the  holy  sepulchre. 
The  traveller  who  has  never  read  the  description 
of  those  who  have  preceded  him  in  a  pflgrnnage 
through  the  Holv  Land,  finds  his  expectation 
strangely  disappointed,  when,  approaching  this 
hallowed  tomb,  he  sees  around  him  the  tottering 
houses  of  a  ruined  city,  and  is  conducted  to  me 
door  of  a  gigantic  church. 

This  edifice  is  another,  and  perhaps  the  prin- 
cipal, monument  of  the  empress  Helena's  piety. 


What  authority  she  had  for  fixing  here  the  site  of 
the  Redeemers  burial-place,  I  will  m 


not 


stop  to 
inquire.  Doubtless  she  had  her  reasons;  ui 
there  is  more  pleasure  in  believing  than  in  raianf 
doubts  which  cannot  be  confirmed.  In  the  frost 
of  the  church  is  a  large  court-yard,  filled  wn 
dealers  in  beads,  crucifixes,  and  relics :  among  the 
most  conspicuous  of  whom  are  the  Christians  of 
Bethlehem,  with  figures  of  the  Saviour,  the  Virgin, 
and  a  host  of  saints,  carved  from  mother  of  pern, 
in  all  kinds  of  fantastic  shapes.  It  was  precisely 
the  time  at  which  I  had  wished  and  expected  to  bra 
Jerusalem— the  season  of  Easter— and  thoasnsi 
of  pilgrims,  from  every  part  of  the  Eastern  world, 
had  already  arrived  for  the  great  ceremonies  of 
the  holy  week.  The  court  was  thronged  with  then, 
crowded  together  so  that  it  was  almost  impossible 
to  move,  and  waiting,  like  myself,  till  the  door  of 
the  Church  should  be  opened.  The  holy  sepulchre, 
as  in  the  days  when  all  the  chivalry  of  Europe 
armed  to  wrest  it  from  them,  is  still  in  the  hands 
of  the  infidels  ;  and  it  would  have  made  the  sword 
of  an  old  crusader  leap  from  its  scabbard,  to  behold 
a  haughty  Turk,  with  the  air  of  a  lord  and  muter, 
standing  sentinel  at  the  door,  and  with  his  keg 
mace  beating  and  driving  back  the  crowd  of 
struggling  Christians.  As  soon  as  the  door  vtf 
opened,  a  rush  was  made  for  entrance  ;  and  as  1 
was  in  the  front  rank,  before  the  impetus  ceased, 
amid  a  perfect  storm  of  pushing,  yelling,  and 
shouting,  I  was  carried  almost  headlong  into  the 
body  of  the  church.  The  press  continued  behind, 
hurrying  me  along,  and  kicking  off  my  shoes ;  and 
in  a  state  of  desperate  excitement  both  of  mind 
and  body,  utterly  unsuited  to  the  place  and  time. 
I  found  myself  standing  over  the  so  called  tomb  of 
Christ ;  where,  to  enhance  the  incongruity  of  the 
scene,  at  the  head  of  the  sepulchre  stood  a  long- 
bearded  monk,  with  a  plate  in  his  hand,  recefrisg 
the  paras  of  the  pilgrims.  My  dress  marked  mt 
as  a  different  person  from  the  miserable,  beggarty 
crowd  before  me  ;  and  expecting  a  better  contri- 
bution from  me  at  the  tomb  of  him  who  had  pro* 
nounced  that  all  men  are  equal  in  the  sight  of  God, 
with  an  expression  of  contempt  like  the  M canaille" 
of  a  Frenchman,  and  with  kicks,  cuffs,  and  blow*, 
lie  drove  back  those  before  me,  and  gave  me  a 
place  at  the  head  of  the  sepulchre.  My  feehnp 
were  painfully  disturbed,  as  well  by  the  maimer 
of  my  entrance  as  by  the  irreverent  demeanoor  of 
the  monk  ;  and  disappointed,  disgusted,  and  siek 
at  heart,  while  hundreds  were  still  straggling  for 
admission,  I  turned  away  and  left  the  church.   A 
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imagination  than  mine  could  perhaps 
en,  in  a  white  marble  sarcophagus, "  the 
m  hewn  out  of  a  rock,"  and  in  the  fierce 
us  of  these  barefooted  pilgrims  the  devo- 
ameere  and  earnest  piety,  burning  to  do 
in  the  holiest  of  places — but  I  could  not. 
s  refreshing  to  turn  from  this  painful  ex- 
of  a  deformed  and  degraded  Cnristianity, 
mpler  and  purer  scene.  The  evening 
Mr.  Whiting  had  told  me  that  religious 
0  would  be  performed  at  his  house  the  next 
id  I  hastened  from  the  church  to  join  in 
ieful  service.  I  found  him  sitting  at  a 
ith  a  large  family  Bible  open  before  him. 
>  was  present,  with  two  little  Armenian  girls, 
ihe  was  educating  to  assist  her  in  her 
and  I  was  not  a  little  surprised  to  find 
ten  I  had  taken  my  seat,  the  congregation 
ambled.  In  fact,  Mr.  Whiting  had  only 
iting  for  me  ;  and  as  soon  as  I  came  in  he 
iced  the  service  to  which  I  had  been  so 
tranger.  It  was  long  since  I  had  heard 
ds  of  truth  from  the  lips  of  a  preacher ; 
L  sat  with  my  eyes  fixed  upon  the  garden 
lemane  and  the  Mount  of  Olives,  1  could 
thinking  of  it  as  a  strangely-interesting 
tt  here,  in  the  holy  city  of  Jerusalem,  where 
►reached  and  died,  though  thousands  were 
loon  his  name,  the  only  persons  who  were 
;  him  in  simplicity  and  truth  were  a  mis- 
and  his  wife,  and  a  passing  traveller,  all 
ar-distant  land.  I  had,  moreover,  another 
of  reflection.  In  Greece  I  had  been  struck 
» fact  that  the  only  schools  of  instruction 
ose  established  by  American  missionaries' 
pported  by  the  liberality  of  American 
;  that  our  young  republic  was  thus,  in  part, 
png  the  debt  which  the  world  owes  to  the 
mistress  of  science  and  the  arts,  by  send- 
ti  her  sons  to  bestow  the  elements  of  know- 
ion  the  descendants  of  Homer  and  Pericles, 
id  Aristotle ;  and  here,  on  the  very  spot 
the  apostles  had  gone  forth  to  preach  the 
tngs  of  salvation  to  a  ruined  world,  a  mis- 
from  the  same  distant  land  was  standing 
tpostle  over  the  grave  of  Christianity,  a 
labourer  striving  to  re-establish  the  pure 
d  worship  that  were  founded  on  this  spot 
i  centuries  ago. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

i  nf  the  Holy  Sepulchre. — An  unexpected  dia- 
Jfount  Calvary.— The  Sepulchred—The  valley  of 
bat— The  Garden  of  Gethaemane.— Place  of  the 
-The  four  great  Tomb&— Slloa'a  Brook. 


xo  my  stay  in  Jerusalem,  a  day  seldom 
n  which  I  did  not  visit  the  Church  of  the 
jpulchre  ;  but  my  occupation  was  chiefly 
ve  the  conduct  of  the  pilgrims  ;  and  if  the 
rill  accompany  me  into  the  interior,  he  will 
b  I  was  in  the  habit  of  seeing  every  day. 
»y  of  the  church  is  kept  by  the  governor 
ity ;  the  door  is  guarded  by  a  Turk,  and 
only  at  fixed  hours,  and  then  only  with  the 
of  the  three  convents,  and  in  the  presence 
several  dragomen ;  an  arrangement  which 
nses  great  and  vexatious  delays  to  such  as 


desire  admittance.  This  formality  was  probably 
intended  for  solemnity  and  effect,  but  its  conse- 
quence is  exactly  the  reverse  ;  for  as  soon  as  the 
door  is  opened,  the  pilgrims  who  have  almost 
always  been  kept  waiting  for  some  time,  and  have 
naturally  become  impatient,  rush  in,  struggling 
with  each  other,  overturning  the  dragomen,  and 
thumped  by  the  Turkish  door-keeper,  and  are 
driven  like  a  herd  of  wild  animals  into  the  body  of 
the  church.  I  do  not  mean  to  exaggerate  a 
picture,  the  lightest  of  whose  shades  is  already  too 
dark.  I  describe  only  what  I  saw,  and  with  this 
assurance  the  reader  must  believe  me  when  I  say, 
that  I  frequently  considered  it  putting  life  and 
limb  in  peril  to  mingle  in  that  crowd.  Probably 
it  is  not  always  so  ;  but  there  were  at  that  time 
within  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  from  ten  to  twenty 
thousand  pilgrims,  and  all  had  come  to  visit  the 
holy  sepulchre. 

Supposing,  then,  the  rush  to  be  over,  and  the 
traveller  to  have  recovered  from  its  effects,  he 
will  find  himself  in  a  large  apartment,  forming  a 
sort  of  vestibule ;  on  the  left,  in  a  recess  of  the 
wall,  is  a  large  divan,  cushioned  and  carpeted, 
where  the  Turkish  door-keeper  is  usually  sitting, 
with  half  a  dozen  of  his  friends,  smoking  the  long 
pipe  and  drinking  coffee,  and  always  conducting 
himself  with  great  dignity  and  propriety.  Directly 
in  front,  surmounted  by  an  iron  railing,  having  at 
each  end  three  enormous  wax  candles  more  than 
twenty  feet  high,  and  suspended  above  it  a 
number  of  silver  lamps  of  different  sixes  and 
fashions,  gifts  from  the  Catholic,  Greek,  and  Arme- 
nian convents,  is  a  long  flat  stone,  called  the  "stone 
of  unction  f  and  on  this,  it  is  said,  the  body  of 
our  Lord  was  laid  when  taken  down  from  the 
cross,  and  washed  and  anointed  in  preparation  for 
sepulture.  This  is  the  first  object  that  arrests  the 
pilgrims  on  their  entrance ;  and  here  they  pro- 
strate themselves  in  succession,  the  old  and  the 
young,  women  and  children,  the  rich  man  and 
the  beggar,  and  all  kiss  the  sacred  stone.  It  is  a 
slab  of  polished  white  marble  ;  and  one  of  the 
monks,  whom  I  questioned  on  the  subject  as  he 
rose  from  his  knees,  after  kissing  it  most  devoutly, 
told  me  that  it  was  not  the  genuine  stone,  which 
he  said  was  under  it,  the  marble  having  been 
placed  there  as  an  ornamental  covering,  and  to 
protect  the  hallowed  relic  from  the  abuses  of  the 
Greeks. 

On  the  left  is  an  iron  circular  railing,  in  the 
shape  of  a  large  parrot's  cage,  having  within  it  a 
lamp,  and  marking  the  spot  where  the  women  sat 
while  the  body  was  anointed  for  the  tomb.  In 
front  of  this  is  an  open  area,  surrounded  by  high 
square  columns,  supporting  a  gallery  above.  The 
area  is  covered  by  a  dome,  imposing  in  appear- 
ance and  effect ;  and  directly  under,  in  the  centre 
of  the  area,  is  an  oblong  building,  about  twenty 
feet  long  and  twelve  feet  high,  circular  at  the 
back,  but  square,  and  finished  with  a  platform  in 
front ;  and  within  this  building  is  the  holy  sepulchre. 

Leaving  for  a  moment  the  throng  that  is  con- 
stantly pressing  at  the  door  of  the  sepulchre,  let 
us  make  the  tour  of  the  church.  Around  the 
open  space  under  the  dome  are  small  chapels  for 
the  Syrians,  Copts,  Maronites,  and  other  sects  of 
Christians  who  have  not,  like  the  Catholics,  the 
Greeks,  and  Armenians,  large  chapels  in  the  body 
of  the  church.    Between  two  of  the  pillars  is  a 
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imall  door,  opening  to  a  dark  gallery,  which  leads, 
vi  the  monks  told  me,  to  the  tombs  of  Joseph  and 
Nicodemus,  between  which  and  that  of  the  Saviour 
there  is  a  subterranean  communication.  These 
tombs  are  excavated  in  the  rock,  which  here  forms 
the  floor  of  the  chamber.  Without  any  expecta- 
tion of  making  a  discovery,  I  remember  that  once, 
in  prying  about  this  part  of  the  building  while 
alone,  I  took  the  little  taper  that  lighted  the 
chamber  and  stepped  down  into  the  tomb  ;  and  I 
had  just  time  to  see  that  one  of  the  excavations 
never  could  have  been  intended  for  a  tomb,  being 
not  more  than  three  feet  long,  when  I  heard  the 
footsteps  of  pilgrim  visiters,  and  scrambled  out 
with  such  haste  that  I  let  the  taper  fall,  put  out  the 
light,  and  had  to  grope  my  way  back  in  the  dark. 

Farther  on,  and  nearly  in  range  of  the  front  of 
the  sepulchre,  is  a  large  opening,  forming  a  sort  of 
court  to  the  entrance  of  the  Latin  chapel.  On  one 
side  is  a  gallery,  containing  a  tine  organ  ;  and  the 
chapel  itself  is  neat  enough,  and  differs  but  little 
from  those  in  the  churches  of  Italy.  This  is  called 
the  chapel  of  Apparition,  where  Christ  appeared  to 
the  Virgin.  Within  the  door,  on  the  right,  in  an 
enclosure  completely  hidden  from  view,  is  the 
pillar  of  flagellation,  to  which  our  Saviour  was  tied 
when  he  was  scourged,  before  being  taken  into 
the  presence  of  Pontius  Pilate.  A  long  stick  is 
passed  through  a  hole  in  the  enclosure,  the  handle 
being  outside,  and  the  pilgrim  thrusts  it  in  till  it 
strikes  against  the  pillar,  when  he  draws  it  out 
and  kisses  the  point.  Only  one  half  of  the  pillar 
is  here  ;  the  other  half  is  in  one  of  the  churches 
at  Rome — where  may  also  be  seen  the  table  on 
which  our  Saviour  ato  his  last  supper  with  his 
disciples,  and  the  stone  on  which  the  cock  crowed 
when  Peter  denied  his  Master  I 

Going  back  again  from  the  door  of  the  chaj>el  of 
Apparition,  and  turning  to  the  left,  on  the  right  is 
the  outside  of  the  Greek  chapel,  which  occupies 
the  largest  space  in  the  body  of  the  church  ;  and 
on  the  left  is  a  range  of  chapels  and  doors,  the 
first  of  which  leads  to  the  prison  where,  they  say, 
our  Saviour  was  confined  before  he  was  led  to 
crucifixion.  In  front  of  the  door  is  an  unintelligible 
machine,  described  as  the  stone  on  which  our 
Saviour  was  placed  when  put  in  tho  stocks.  I 
had  never  heard  of  this  incident  in  tho  story  of 
man's  redemption,  nor  in  all  probability  has  the 
reader ;  but  the  Christians  in  Jerusalem  havo  a 
great  deal  more  of  such  knowledge  than  they  gain 
from  the  Bible.  Even  Paul  knew  much  that  is 
not  recorded  in  the  sacred  volume  ;  for  he  liad  a 
book,  written  by  a  priest  in  Malta,  and  giving 
many  particulars  in  the  life  of  our  Saviour,  which 
all  the  evangelists  never  knew,  or  knowing,  have 
entirely  omitted. 

Next  is  the  chapel  where  the  soldier  who  struck 
his  spear  into  the  side  of  the  Redeemer,  as  he 
hung  upon  the  cross,  retired  and  wept  over  his 
transgression.  Beyond  this  is  the  chapel  where 
the  Jews  divided  Christ's  raiment,  and  "  cast  lots 
for  his  vesture."  The  next  is  one  of  the  most 
holy  places  in  the  church,  the  chapel  of  the  Cross. 
Descending  twenty-eight  broad  marble  steps,  the 
visiter  comes  to  a  large  chamber,  eighteen  paces 
square,  dimly  lighted  by  a  few  distant  lamps  ;  tho 
roof  is  supported  by  four  short  columns  with  enor- 
mous capitals.  In  front  of  the  «te\m  is  the  altar, 
and  on  the  right  a  seat  on  which   the  empress 


Helena,  advised  by  a  dream  where  the  true  eras 
was  to  be  found,  sat  and  watched  the  wot  Lump 
who  were  digging  below.  Descending  again  fourteen 
steps,  another  chamber  is  reached,  darker  and 
more  dimly  lighted  than  the  first,  and  hung  with 
faded  red  tapestry ;  a  marble  slab,  having  on  it  a 
figure  of  the  cross,  covers  the  month  of  the  pit  in 
which  the  true  cross  was  found.  The  next  chapel , 
is  over  the  spot  where  oar  Saviour  was  crowned 
with  thorns  ;  and  under  the  altar,  protected  bjin  i 
iron  grating,  is  the  very  stone  on  which  he  art. 
Then  the  visiter  arrives  at  Mount  Calvary. 

A  narrow  marble  staircase  of  eighteen  steps 
leads  to  a  chapel  about  fifteen  feet  square,  pared 
with  marble  m  mosaic,  and  hang  on  all  ridei 
with  silken  tapestry  and  lamps  dimly  burning:  the 
chapel  is  divided  by  two  short  pillars,  hong  abo 
with  silk,  and  supporting  quadrangular  arebea 
At  the  extremity  is  a  large  altar,  ornamented  with 
paintings  and  figures  ;  and  under  the  altar  a  cir- 
cular silver  plate,  with  a  hole  in  the  centre,  indi- 
cating the  spot  in  which  rested  the  step  of  the 
cross.  On  each  side  of  the  hole  is  another,  the 
two  designating  the  places  where  the  crosses  of 
the  two  thieves  were  erected  ;  and  near  by,  on  tat 
same  marble  platform,  is  a  crevice  about  tkne 
feet  long  and  thrco  inches  wide,  having  brass  bars 
over  it  and  a  cover  of  silk ;  removing  the  covering 
by  the  aid  of  a  lamp  I  saw  beneath  a  fissure  in  a 
rock  ;  and  this,  say  the  monks,  is  the  rock  wines 
was  rent  asunder  when  our  Saviour,  in  the  agonies  \ 
of  death,  cried  out  from  the  cross,  u  My  God,  my 
God,  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me!"  Descending 
to  the  floor  of  the  church,  underneath  is  an  ins 
grating  which  shows  more  distinctly  the  fissure  a 
tho  rock ;  and  directly  opposite  is  a  large  monument 
over  tho  head  of — Adam. 

The  reader  will  probably  think  that  all  these 
things  are  enough  to  be  comprised  under  one  " 
roof  ;  and,  having  finished  the  tour  of  the  chares,  , 
L  returned  to  tho  great  object  of  the  pUgrimage  to 
Jerusalem — tho  Holy  Sepulchre.  Taking  off  the 
shoes  on  the  marble  platform  in  front,  the  visiter 
is  admitted  by  a  low  door,  on  entering  which  the 
proudest  head  must  needs  do  reverence.  In  the 
centre  of  the  first  chamber  is  the  stone  which  vat 
rolled  away  from  the  mouth  of  the  sepulchre— • 
square  block  of  marble,  cut  and  polished;  and 
though  the  Armenians  have  lately  succeeded  a 
establishing  the  genuineness  of  the  stone  in  their 
chapel  on  Mount  Zion  (the  admission  by  the  other 
monks,  however,  being  always  accompanied  by 
the  assertion  that  they  stole  it),  yet  the  infatuated 
Greek  still  kisses  and  adores  this  block  of  marble 
as  the  very  stone  on  which  the  angel  sat  when  ht 
announced  to  the  women,  "  He  is  not  dead ;  he  is 
risen ;  come  see  the  place  where  the  Lord  lay." 
Again  bending  the  head,  and  lower  than  before, 
the  visiter  enters  the  inner  chamber,  the  hotiest 
of  holy  places.  Tho  sepulchre,  «  hewn  out  of  the 
rock,"  is  a  marble  sarcophagus,  somewhat  resem- 
bling a  common  marble  bathing-tub,  with  a  lid  of 
the  same  material.  Over  it  hang  forty-three 
lamps,  which  burn  without  ceasing  night  and  day. 
The  Hurcophagus  is  six  feet  and  one  inch  long,  and 
occupies  about  one  half  of  the  chamber ;  and  one 
of  the  monks  being  always  present  to  receive  the 
gifts  or  tribute  of  the  pilgrims,  there  is  only  room 
for  three  or  four  at  a  time  to  enter.  The  walk 
are  of  a  greenish  marble,  usually  called  verd- 
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Dtiaue,  and  this  k  all.  And  It  will  be  borne  in 
tina  that  all  this  is  in  a  building  above  ground, 
banding  on  the  floor  of  the  church. 

If  I  can  form  any  judgment  from  my  own  feel- 
igs,  every  man  other  than  a  blind  and  determined 
athusiafit,  when  he  stands  by  the  side  of  that 
larble  sarcophagus,  must  be  ready  to  exclaim, 

This  is  not  the  place  where  the  Lord  lay  f  and 
st  I  most  be  wrong,  for  sensible  men  hare  thought 
therwise ;  and  Dr.  Richardson,  the  most  cautious 
raveller  in  the  Holy  Land,  speaks  of  it  as  the 

Mansion  of  victory,  where  Christ  triumphed 
ror  the  grare»  *nd  disarmed  death  of  all  its 
tnrors."  The  feelings  of  a  man  are  to  be  envied 
fho  can  so  believe.  I  cannot  imagine  a  higher 
nd  holier  enthusiasm  ;  and  it  would  be  far  more 
greeable  to  sustain  than  to  dissolve  such  illusions ; 
ut,  although  I  might  be  deceived  by  my  own 
pagination  and  the  glowing  descriptions  of  tra- 
eUers,  I  would  at  least  have  the  merit  of  not 
deceiving  others.  The  sepulchre  of  Christ  is  too 
torr  a  thing  to  be  made  the  subject  of  trickery 
nd  deception  ;  and  I  am  persuaded  that  it  would 
le  far  better  for  the  interests  of  Christianity,  that 
t  had  remained  for  ever  locked  up  in  the  hands 
f  the  Turks,  and  all  access  to  it  been  denied  to 
3nristian  feet. 

But  I  was  not  disposed  to  cavil.  It  was  far 
osier,  and  suited  my  humour  far  better,  to  take 
hingB  as  I  found  them  ;  and  in  this  spirit,  under 
he  guidance  of  a  monk  and  accompanied  by  a 
■occasion  of  pilgrims,  I  wandered  through  the 
Greets  of  Jerusalem  ;  visited  the  Pool  of  Bethesda, 
rhere  David  saw  Bathsheba  bathing ;  the  five 
wrches  where  the  sick  were  brought  to  be  healed ; 
to»  house  of  Simon  the  Pharisee,  where  Mary 
Magdalen  confessed  her  sins ;  the  prison  of  St. 
Peter ;  the  house  of  Mary  the  mother  of  Mark  ; 
the  mansion  of  Dives  and  the  house  of  Lazarus 
[which,  by-the-way,  not  to  be  sceptical  again,  did 
aot  look  as  if  its  enant  had  ever  lain  at  his 
lefehbour's  gate,  and  begged  for  the  "  crumbs 
rhich  fell  from  the  rich  man's  table") ;  and 
Uttering  the  Via  Dolorosa,  the  way  by  which  the 
Saviour  passed  from  the  judgment-hall  of  Pilate 
to  Calvary,  saw  the  spot  where  the  people  laid 
bold  of  Simon  the  Cyrenian,  and  compelled  him  to 
bear  the  cross ;  three  different  stones  on  which 
Christ,  fainting,  sat  down  to  rest ;  passed  under 
the  arch  called  Ecce  homo,  and  looked  up  at  the 
window  from  which  the  Roman  judge  exclaimed 
to  the  persecuting  Jews,  "  Behold  the  man  1" 

But  if  the  stranger  leaves  the  walls  of  the  city, 
bis  fiuth  is  not  so  severely  tested ;  and  for  my  own 
part,  disposed  to  indemnify  myself  for  my  unwilling 
scepticism,  the  third  day  after  my  arrival  at 
Jerusalem,  on  a  bright  and  beautiful  morning, 
kith  my  Nubian  club  in  ray  hand,  which  soon 
became  the  terror  of  all  the  cowardly  dogs  in 
Jerusalem,  I  stood  on  the  threshold  of  St.  Stephen's 
Sate.  Paul  was  with  me ;  and  stopping  for  a 
moment  among  the  tombs  in  the  Turkish  burying- 
oound,  we  descended  towards  the  bridge  across 
me  brook  Kedron,  and  the  mysterious  Vallev  of 
Jehoshaphat.  Here  I  was  indeed  among  the  hal- 
bwed  places  of  the  Bible.  Here  all  was  as  nature 
bad  left  it,  and  spared  by  the  desecrating  hand  of 
nan ;  and,  as  I  gazed  upon  the  vast  sepulchral 
monuments,  the  tombs  of  Absalom,  of  Zachariah, 
md  Jehoshaphat,  and  the  thousands  and  tens  of 


thousands  of  Hebrew  tombstones  covering  the 
declivity  of  the  mountain,  I  had  no  doubt  I  was 
looking  upon  that  great  gathering-place,  where, 
three  thousand  years  ago,  die  Jew  buried  his  dead 
under  the  shadow  of  the  Temple  of  Solomon  ;  and 
where,  even  at  this  day,  in  every  country  where 
his  race  is  known,  it  is  the  dearest  wish  of  his 
heart  that  his  bones  may  be  laid  to  rest  among 
those  of  his  long-buried  ancestors. 

Near  the  bridge  is  a  small  table-rock,  reverenced 
as  the  spot  where  Stephen  the  Martyr  was  stoned 
to  death ;  but  even  here  one  cannot  go  far  without 
finding  the  handiwork  of  the  Lady  Helena.  A 
little  to  the  left  is  the  tomb  of  Joseph  and  Mary. 
Descending  a  few  steps  to  a  large  marble  door, 
opening  to  a  subterraneous  church,  excavated  from 
the  solid  rock,  and  thence  by  a  flight  of  fifty 
marble  steps,  each  twenty  feet  long,  we  came  to 
the  floor  of  the  chamber.  On  the  right,  in  a  large 
recess,  is  the  tomb  of  the  Virgin,  having  over  it 
an  altar,  and  over  the  altar  a  painting  representing 
her  death-bed,  with  the  Son  standing  over  her,  to 
comfort  her  and  receive  her  blessing.  This  is  an 
interesting  domestic  relation  in  whicn  to  exhibit  a 
mother  and  her  son ;  but  rather  inconsistent  with 
the  Bible  account  of  the  Virgin  Mother  being 
present  at  the  crucifixion  of  our  Lord.  Indeed,  it 
is  a  singular  fact,  that,  with  all  the  pious  homage 
which  they  pay  to  the  Son  of  God,  adoring  him  as 
equal  with  the  Father  in  power  and  goodness,  and 
worshipping  the  very  ground  on  which  he  is  sup* 
posed  to  have  trodden,  there  is  still  among  the 
Christians  of  the  East  a  constant  tendency  to  look 
upon  him  as  a  man  of  flesh.  In  a  community  like 
ours,  governed  by  a  universal  sentiment  of  the 
spiritual  character  of  our  Saviour,  it  would  be 
regarded  as  setting  at  defiance  the  religious  im- 
pressions of  the  people,  even  to  repeat  what  is 
talked  of  familiarly  by  the  people  of  the  East ; 
but,  at  the  risk  of  incurring  this  reproach,  it  is 
necessary,  to  illustrate  their  character,  to  say  that 
I  have  heard  them  talk  of  the  Saviour,  and  of 
every  incident  in  his  history,  as  a  man  with  whom 
they  had  been  familiar  in  his  life ;  of  the  Virgin 
nursing  the  "  little  Jesus ;"  of  his  stature,  strength, 
age,  the  colour  of  his  hair,  his  complexion,  and  of 
every  incident  in  his  life,  real  or  supposed,  from 
his  ascension  into  Heaven  down  to  the  "  washing 
of  his  linen." 

At  the  foot  of  the  hill,  on  the  borders  of  the 
valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  beneath  the  Mount  of  Olives, 
we  came  to  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane.  Like  the 
great  battle-grounds  where  kingdoms  have  been 
lost  and  won,  the  stubborn  earth  bears  no  traces 
of  the  scenes  that  have  passed  upon  its  surface  ; 
and  a  stranger  might  easily  pass  tho  Garden  of 
Gethsemane  without  knowing  it  as  the  place  where, 
on  the  night  on  which  he  was  betrayed,  the  Saviour 
watched  with  his  disciples.  It  was  enclosed  by  a 
low,  broken  stone  fence,  and  an  Arab  fellah  was 
quietly  turning  up  the  ground  with  his  spade. 
According  to  my  measurement,  the  garden  is 
forty-seven  paces  long  and  forty-four  wide.  It 
contains  eight  olive-trees,  which  tne  monks  believe 
to  have  been  standing  in  the  days  of  our  Saviour, 
and  to  which  a  gentleman,  in  whose  knowledge  I 
have  confidence,  ascribed  an  age  of  more  than  800 
years.  One  of  these,  the  largest,  barked  and 
scarified  by  the  knives  of  pilgrims,  is  reverenced 
as  tho  identical    tree   under  which  Chrhrt  was} 
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betrayed ;  and  its  enormous  roots,  growing  high 
out  of  the  earth,  could  induce  a  belief  of  almost 
any  degree  of  antiquity.  A  little  outside  the  fence 
of  the  garden  is  a  stone,  reverenced  as  marking 
the  hallowed  place  where  Christ,  in  the  agony  of 
his  spirit,  prayed  that  the  cup  might  pass  from 
him  ;  a  little  farther,  where  he  «  sweat  great  drops 
of  blood  ;"  and  a  little  farther  is  the  Bpot  to  which 
he  returned,  and  found  tho  disciples  sleeping ; 
and  no  good  pilgrim  ever  passes  from  the  Garden 
of  Gethsemane  to  the  Mount  of  Olives  without 
doing  reverence  in  these  holy  places. 

In  company  with  a  long  procession  of  pilgrims, 
who  had  been  assembling  in  tho  garden,  we  as- 
cended the  Mount  of  Olives.  The  mount  consists 
of  a  range  of  four  mountains,  with  Bummits  of 
unequal  altitudes.  The  highest  rises  from  the 
Garden  of  Gethsemane,  and  is  the  one  fixed  upon 
as  the  place  of  our  Saviour's  ascension.  About 
halfway  up  is  a  ruined  monastery,  built,  according 
to  the  monks,  over  the  spot  where  Jesus  sat  down 
and  wept  over  the  city,  and  uttered  that  predic- 
tion which  has  since  been  so  fearfully  verified. 
The  olive  still  maintains  its  place  on  its  native 
mountain,  and  now  grows  spontaneously  upon  its 
top  and  sides,  as  in  the  days  of  David  and  our 
Saviour.  In  a  few  moments  we  reached  the 
Biunmit,  the  view  from  which  embraces,  perhaps, 
more  interesting  objects  than  any  other  in  the 
world  ;  the  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  tho  Garden  of 
Gethsemane,  and  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  the  plains 
of  Jericho,  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  and  the  Dead 
Sea. 

On  the  top  of  the  mountain  is  a  miserable  Arab 
village,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  small  octagonal 
building,  erected,  it  is  said,  over  the  spot  from 
which  our  Saviour  ascended  into  heaven  ;  and  the 
print  of  his  foot,  say  the  monks,  is  still  to  be  seen. 
This  print  is  in  the  rock,  enclosed  by  an  oblong 
border  of  marble  ;  and  pilgrims  may  at  any  time 
be  seen  taking,  in  wax,  impressions  of  the  holy 
footstep ;  and  for  this,  too,  they  are  indebted  to 
the  research  and  bounty  of  tho  empress  Helena. 

Descending  again  to  tho  ruined  monastery,  at 
the  place  where  our  Saviour,  more  than  1800  years 
ago,  wept  over  tho  city  and  predicted  its  eternal 
ruin,  I  sat  down  on  a  rough  stone  to  survey  and 
muse  over  the  favoured  and  fallen  Jerusalem.  The 
whole  city  lay  extended  before  mo  like  a  map.  I 
could  see  and  distinguish  the  streets,  and  the  whole 
interior  to  the  inner  side  of  the  farther  wall  ;  and 
oh !  how  different  from  the  city  of  our  Saviour's 
love.  Though  even  then  but  a  mere  appendage  of 
imperial  Rome,  it  retained  the  magnificent  wonders 
of  its  Jewish  kings,  and,  pre-eminent  even  among 
the  splendid  fanes  of  heathen  worship,  rose  the 
proud  temple  of  the  great  King  Solomon.  Solomon 
and  all  his  glory  have  departed  ;  centuries  ago, 
the  great  temple  which  he  built,  the  "  glory  of  the 
whole  earth,"  was  a  heap  of  ruins  ;  in  the  prophetic 
words  of  our  Saviour,  not  one  stone  was  left  upon 
another  ;  and,  in  the  wanton  spirit  of  triumph,  a 
conquering  general  drove  his  plough  over  its  site. 
For  years  its  very  site  lay  buried  in  ruins,  till  the 
Saracen  came  with  his  terrible  war-cry,  "  The 
Koran  or  the  sword  ;"  and  the  great  mosque  of 
Omar,  the  holy  of  holies  in  the  eyes  of  all  true 
believers,  now  rears  its  lofty  dome  upon  the  found- 
ations of  the  Temple  of  So'omon. 

From  the  place  where  I  sat,  the  mosque  of 


Omar  was  the  only  object  that  relieved  the  geaeal 
dulness  of  the  city,  and  all  the   rest  was  das, 
monotonous,  and  gloomy ;  no  spires  reared  their 
tapering  points  to  the    skies,  nor   domes,  «c 
minarets,  the  pride  and  ornament  of  other  Turkak 
cities.    All  was  as  still  as  death  ;  and  the  oalj 
sign  of  life  that  I  could  see  was  the  straggUqg 
figure  of  a  Mussulman,  with  hie  slippers  in  ha 
ha^o^steaJingupthelongcourtyard  to  the  threshold  j 
of  the  mosque.    The  mosque  of  Omar,  like  the  | 
great  mosque  at  Mecca,  the  birth-place  of  the  ' 
Prophet,  is  regarded  with  far  more  veneration 
than  even  that  of  St.  Sophia,  or  any  other  edifice 
of  the  Mohammedan  worship  ;  and  to  this  day, 
the  Koran  or  the  sword  is  the  doom  of  any  bold 
intruder   within   its   sacred  precincts.      At  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  mosque  is  tho  Golden 
Gate,  for  many  years  closed  and  flanked  with  i 
tower,  in  which  a  Mussulman  soldier  is  constantly 
on  guard  ;  for  the  Turks  believe  that,  by  that 
gate,  the  Christians  will  one  day  enter  and  obtaa 
possession  of  the  city — city  of  mystery  and  wonder, 
and  still  to  be  the  scene  of  miracles.    "  It  shall 
be  trodden  down  by  the  Gentiles  until  the  time  of  • 
the  Gentiles  be  fulfilled  ;"  and  the  time  shall  come  j 
when  the  crescent  shall  no  longer  glitter  over  ifc 
battlements,  nor  the  banner  of  the  Prophet  waft ' 
over  its  walls.  I 

Returning  to  the  Valley  of  Jehoahaphat,  and 
passing  along  its  eastern  side,  we  came  to  the 
great  burying-ground  of  the  Jews.  Among  iff 
monuments  are  four/  unique  in  their  appearance 
and  construction,  and  known  from  time  imme- 
morial as  the  tombs  of  Absalom,  Jehoahaphat,  St. 
James,  and  tho  Prophet  Zachariah  ;  all  are  cut 
out  of  the  solid  rock.  The  tomb  of  Absalom  b  a 
single  stone,  as  large  as  an  ordinary  two-atcrj 
house,  and  ornamented  with  twenty-four  semi* 
columns  of  the  Doric  order,  supporting  a  triangular 
pyramidal  top.  The  top  is  battered  and  defaced ; 
and  no  pilgrim,  whether  Jew  or  Christian,  ever 
passes  through  the  Valley  of  Jehoahaphat  without 
casting  a  stone  at  the  sepulchre  of  the  rebellion 
son.  No  entrance  to  this  sepulchre  has  ever  bees 
discovered  ;  and  the  only  way  of  getting  into  the 
interior  is  by  a  hole  broken  for  the  purpose  in  cue 
of  the  sides. 

Behind  the  tomb  of  Absalom  is  that  of  Jehoah- 
aphat, "  the  King  of  Judah  who  walked  in  the 
ways  of  the  Lord."  It  is  an  excavation  in  tht 
rock,  the  door  being  its  only  ornament.  The 
interior  was  damp,  the  water  trickling  from  the 
walls,  and  nearly  filled  with  sand  and  cromblm; 
stones.  The  next  is  the  tomb  of  St.  James,  stand- 
ing out  boldly  in  the  side  of  the  mountain,  with  a 
handsome  portico  of  four  columns  in  front,  an 
entrance  at  tho  side,  and  many  chambers  within. 
After  this  is  tho  tomb  of  Zachariah,  like  that  of 
Absalom,  hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock;  and  like  that, 
too,  having  no  known  entrance.  Notwithstanding 
the  specific  names  given  to  these  tombs,  it  is  alto- 
gether uncertain  to  what  age  they  belong ;  and  Ha 
generally  considered  that  the  style  of  architecture 
precludes  the  supposition  that  they  are  the  work 
of  Jewish  builders. 

Leaving  them  after  a  cursory  examination,  we 
descended  the  valley  ;  and,  following  the  now  dry 
bed  of  the  Kedron,  we  came  to  "  Siloa's  Brook, 
that  flowed  fast  by  the  oracle  of  God,"  which, 
coming  from  the  foot  of  Mount  Zion,  here  present! 
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self  as  a  beautiful  stream,  and  runs  winding  and 
innnuring  through  the  valley.  Hundreds  of 
Ugrims  were  stretched  on  its  bank  ;  and  a  little 
bove  is  the  sacred  pool  issuing  from  the  rock, 
neloaed  by  stone  walls,  with  a  descent  by  two 
ifthts  of  steps.  "  Go  wash  in  the  Pool  of  Siloam," 
tad  Christ  to  the  man  who  was  born  blind  ;  and, 
ke  myself,  a  number  of  pilgrims  were  now  bend- 
ig  over  the  pool  and  washing  in  its  hallowed 
raters.  Passing  by  the  great  tree  under  which 
tie  Prophet  Isaiah  was  sawed  asunder,  I  turned 
p  towards  the  city,  and  in  a  few  minutes  was 
tending  on  Mount  Ziou. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

The  field  of  Blood. —  A  Traroller's  Compliment.— 
fngolar  Ceremony.  —  A  Ragged  Rascal.  —  Ostentatious 
famJlitr.— Pride  must  have  a  FalL— An  Ancient  Relics- 
Legislation. 


All  that  is  interesting  about  Jerusalem  may  be 
een  in  a  few  days.  My  health  compelled  me  to 
emain  there  more  than  three  weeks,  during  which 
!  made  two  excursions,  one  to  the  ancient  city  of 
Fopjpa,  and  the  other  to  the  Dead  Sea.  As  soon 
s  I  could  do  so,  however,  I  visited  all  the  places, 
o  sec  which  is  the  business  of  a  pilgrim  to  the 
loly  city.  The  fourth  morning  after  my  arrival 
',  went  out  at  the  Bethlehem  Gate,  and  crossing 
he  Valley  of  the  sons  of  Hinnom,  on  the  side  of 
he  opposite  mountain  I  came  to  the  Aceldama, 
nr  Field  of  Blood,  the  field  bought  with  "  the  thirty 
lieces  of  silver,"  which  to  this  day  remains  a  public 
rarrmg-place  or  potter's  field.  A  large  chamber, 
sxcavated  in  the  rock,  is  still  the  charnel-house  of 
he  poor  and  unhonoured  dead  of  Jerusalem.  The 
abulous  account  is,  that  the  earth  of  that  field  will 
n  forty- eight  hours  consume  the  flesh  from  off  the 
nines  committed  to  it. 

;  Leaving  this  resting-place  of  poverty  and  perhaps 
>f  crime,  I  wandered  among  the  tombs  on  the 
ides  of  the  mountain ;  tombs  ornamented  with 

nture,  and  divided  into  chambers,  the  last 
»  of  the  great  and  rich  of  Jerusalem  ;  but 
she  beggar,  rudely  thrown  into  the  common  pit  in 
the  porter's  field,  and  the  rich  man  laid  by  pious 
tiands  in  the  sculptured  sepulchre  of  his  ancestors, 
ire  alike  nothing. 

Outside  the  Damascus  Gate,  and  about  half  a 
mile  distant,  is  what  is  called  the  Sepulchre  of  tho 
Kings  of  Judah.  This  sepulchre  is  hewn  out  of 
the  rock,  and  has  in  front  a  large  square  excava- 
tion, the  entrance  to  which  is  under  a  small  arch. 
To  the  left,  on  entering,  is  a  large  portico,  nine 
paces  long  and  four  wide,  with  an  architrave,  on 
rhich  are  sculptured  fruit  and  flowers,  much  de- 
heed  ;  and  at  the  end,  on  the  left,  a  hole,  filled  up 
vtth  stones  and  rubbish,  barely  large  enough  to 
enable  one  to  crawl  through  on  hands  and  knees, 
leads  to  a  chamber  eight  paces  square  ;  and  from 
Oris  chamber  there  are  three  doors,  two  directly 
apposite  and  one  to  the  right  Entering  that  to 
the  right,  we  found  ourselves  in  another  chamber, 
on  each  of  the  three  sides  of  which  was  a  large 
door,  with  smaller  ones  on  either  side,  opening  to 
mall  receptacles,  in  each  of  which  were  places 
tor  three  bodies.  The  door  of  this  chamber,  now 
lying  on  the  floor,  was  a  curious  work.    It  had 


been  cut  from  the  solid  rock,  and  made  to  turn 
on  its  hinges  or  sockets  without  having  ever  been 
removed  from  its  place.  On  the  right,  a  single 
door  leads  down  several  steps  into  a  dark  chamber, 
where  we  found  the  lid  of  a  sarcophagus  elegantly 
carved.  The  other  doora  opening  from  the  great 
chamber  lead  to  others  inferior  in  size  and  work- 
manship. On  coming  out  of  one  of  them,  at  tho 
very  moment  when  I  extinguished  my  light,  the 
hole  of  entrance  was  suddenly  darkened  and 
stopped  up.  I  had  left  a  strange  Arab  at  the 
door  ;  and  remembering  the  fearful  thought  that 
had  often  come  over  me  while  creeping  among  tho 
tombs  in  Egypt,  of  being  shut  up  and  entombed 
alive,  ray  first  impulse  was  to  curse  my  folly  in 
coming  into  such  a  place,  and  leaving  myself  so 
completely  in  the  power  of  a  stranger.  But  I  was 
taking  the  alarm  too  soon.  It  was  only  the  Arab 
himself  coming  in.  He  too  had  his  apprehensions; 
and,  from  my  remaining  so  long  within,  began  to 
fear  that  I  had  crawled  out  some  back  way,  and 
given  his  bucksheesh  the  slip. 

But  enough  of  the  tombs.  I  leave  tho  abodes 
of  the  dead  and  turn  to  the  living ;  and  among  the 
living  in  Jerusalem  there  are  few  who  live  better 
than  the  monks.  Chateaubriand,  in  his  poetical 
description  of  his  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land, 
gives  an  exceeding  interest  to  the  character  of 
these  monks.  "  Here  reside,"  said  he,  u  communi- 
ties of  Christian  monks  whom  nothing  can  compel 
to  forsake  the  tomb  of  Christ;  neither  plunder, nor 
personal  ill  treatment,  nor  menaces  of  death  itself. 
Night  and  day  they  chant  their  hymns  around  the 
holy  sepulchre.  Driven  by  the  cudgel  and  the 
sabre,  women,  children,  flocks,  and  herds,  seek 
refuge  in  the  cloisters  of  these  recluses.  What 
prevents  the  armed  oppressor  from  pursuing  his 
prey,  and  overthrowing  such  feeble  ramparts !  the 
charity  of  the  monks.  They  deprive  themselves 
of  the  last  resources  of  life  to  ransom  their  sup- 
pliants," &c. 

The  first  glance  at  the  well-fed  superior  of  the 
convent  of  Jerusalem  dispelled  in  my  mind  all 
such  poetic  illusions,  though  the  beautiful  rhapsody 
was  fully  appreciated  by  those  of  whom  it  was 
uttered.  On  my  first  interview  with  the  superior, 
an  old  monk  entered  the  room  who  was  in  the 
convent  at  the  time  of  the  visit  of  Chateaubriand, 
and  both  said  that  they  had  read  the  accounts  of 
several  travellers  in  the  Holy  Land,  and  none 
could  be  compared  with  his.  I  do  not  mean  to 
speak  harshly  of  them  personally,  for  they  were 
my  hosts,  and  every  Eastern  traveller  knows  the 
comfort  of  a  cell  in  a  convent,  compared  with 
any  other  shelter  he  can  find  in  the  Holy  Land. 
Particularly  I  would  not  speak  harshly  of  the 
superior  of  the  convent  at  Jerusalem,  towards 
whom  I  have  an  exceedingly  kind  feeling,  and 
with  whom  I  was  on  terms  of  rather  jocose  inti- 
macy. The  second  time  I  saw  him  he  railed  at 
me  with  much  good-natured  indignation  for  having 
taken  off  two  or  three  inches  of  my  beard  ;  and 
during  the  whole  time  I  was  in  Jerusalem,  I  was 
in  the  habit  of  calling  upon  him  almost  every  day. 
I  owe  him  something,  too,  on  Paul's  account,  for 
he  did  that  worthy  man-of-all-work  a  most  especial 
honour. 

Since  our  arrival  at  the  convent,  Paul  had  re- 
turned to  the  essence  of  his  Catholic  faith,  to  wit, 
the  strict  observance  of  its  forms.     In  the  desert 
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he  had  often  grumbled  at  being  obliged  to  go  with- 
out animal  food  ;  but  no  sooner  did  he  come  within 
the  odour  of  burning  incense,  than  he  felt  the 
enormity  of  ever  having  entertained  so  impious  a 
thought,  and  set  himself  down  like  a  martyr  to  tho 
table  of  the  convent.  He  was,  in  his  way,  an 
epicure  ;  and  it  used  to  amuse  me,  while  playing 
before  him  the  breast  of  a  chicken,  to  sec  him  turn 
his  eyes  wistfully  towards  me,  and  choke  himself 
upon  pulse  and  1>cans.  He  went  through  it  all, 
however,  though  with  a  bad  grace  ;  and  his  piety 
was  not  lost  upon  the  superior,  who  sent  for  him 
a  few  mornings  after  our  arrival,  and  told  him  that 
a  grand  ceremony  of  washing  the  feet  of  the  dis- 
ciples was  to  take  place  in  the  chapel,  and  desired 
him  to  officiate  as  one  of  them.  It  was  amuning 
to  sec  Paul's  altered  manner  on  his  return.  With 
a  dignity,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  respect,  which 
he  seemed  all  at  once  to  have  acquired  from  his 
clear  understanding  of  his  relative  duties,  he  asked 
me  whether  I  could  spare  him  the  next  afternoon, 
stating  the  reason  and  the  honour  the  superior 
liad  done  him.  I  told  him,  of  course,  that  I  would 
not  interfere  with  his  playing  such  an  important 
part ;  and  as  it  would  be  a  new  character  for  him 
to  appear  in,  I  should  like  to  be  present  at  the 
representation.  Tho  next  day  he  came  to  me 
with  his  coat  buttoned  tight  across  his  breast,  his 
boots  polished,  and  hat  smoothed  to  a  hair,  and 
told  me,  with  great  gravity,  that  the  superior  had 
sent  me  his  particular  compliments,  and  an  in- 
vitation to  be  present  at  the  ceremony ;  and  turning 
away,  he  remarked,  with  an  air  of  nonchalance, 
that  a  Sicilian  priest,  who  had  just  left  me,  and 
who  was  arranging  to  accompany  me  to  the  Dead 
Sea,  was  to  be  one  of  his  associates  in  the  cere- 
mony. 

Paul  was  evidently  very  much  lifted  up  ;  he 
wuh  constantly  telling  Eli  as,  the  cook  of  the  con- 
vent, that  he  wanted  such  and  such  a  thing  for 
to-morrow  afternoon  ;  begging  me  not  to  make 
any  engagement  for  to-morrow  afternoon ;  and,  in 
due  season,  to-morrow  afternoon  came.  I  entered 
my  room  a  little  before  the  time,  and  found  him 
at  rehearsal,  with  a  largo  tub  of  water  before  him, 
prudently  washing  his  feet  beforehand.  I  was  a 
good  deal  disposed  to  bring  down  his  dignity,  and 
told  him  that  it  was  well  enough  to  rehearse  his 
part,  but  that  he  onght  to  leave  at  least  one  foot 
unwashed,  as  a  sort  of  bonus  fur  his  friend  tho 
superior.  Paul  was  a  good  deal  scandalized  at 
my  levity  of  manner,  and  got  out  of  my  reach  as 
soon  as  he  could.  Afterward,  however,  I  saw  him 
in  one  of  the  corridors,  talking  with  the  Sicilian 
with  a  greater  accession  of  dignity  than  ever,  I 
saw  him  again  in  the  chapel  of  the  convent,  stand- 
ing in  line  with  his  associates  ;  and  excepting  him, 
the  Sicilian  priest,  and  one  monk,  who  was  put 
in  to  fill  up,  1  never  saw  a  set  of  harder-looking 
scoundrels. 

This  ceremony  of  washing  the  feet  of  the  dis- 
ciples, intended  by  our  Saviour  as  a  beautiful 
lesson  of  humility,  is  i>crfonned  from  year  to  year, 
ostensibly  to  teach  the  same  lesson  ;  and  in  this 
case  the  humility  of  the  superior  was  exalted 
shamefully  at  the  expense  of  the  disciples.  Most 
of  the  twelve  would  have  come  under  the  meaning 
though  inexplicable  term  of  u  loafer  ;"  but  one,  a 
vagrant  Pole,  was,  beyond  all  pcradventure,  the 
greatest  blackguard  I  ever  saw„    A  black  muslin 


frock-coat,  dirty  and  glossy  from  long  use,  buttoned 
tight  across  the  breast,  and  reaching  down  to  ha 
ancles,  and  an  old  foxy,  low-crowned  hat,  too  big 
for  him,  and  almost  covering  his  eyes  and  em, 
formed  his  entire  dress,  for  he  had  no  troutm, 
shoes,  or  shirt ;  ho  was  snub-nosed,  pock-marked, 
and  sore-eyed  ;  wore  a  long  beard,  and  probabhr 
could  not  remember  the  last  time  he  had  washed 
his  face — think,  then,  of  his  feet.     If  Paul  hid 
been  dignified,  he  was  puffed  up  almost  to  bursting; 
and  the  self-complacency  with  which  he  looked 
upon  himself  and  all  around  him  was  adminble 
beyond  description.     By  great  good  fortune  for  I 
my  designs  against  Paul,  the  Pole  stood  next  and  . 
before  him  in  the  lino  of  the  quasi  disciples ;  tod 
it  was  refreshing  to  turn  from  the  consequential 
and  complacent  air  of  the  one  to  the  crestfallen 
look  of  the  other,  and  to  see  him,  the  moment  he  I 
caught  my  eye,  with  a  suddenness  that  made  ne  ' 
laugh,  turn  his  head  to  the  other  side  ;  but  he  had 
hardly  got  it  there  before  he  found  me  on  that  aide 
too ;  and  so  I  kept  him  watching  and  dodging,  and 
in  a  perpetual  fidget    To  add  to  his  mortification, 
the  Pole  seemed  to  take  particularly  to  him ;  and 
as  he  was  before  him  in  the  line,  was  constantly 
turning  round  and  speaking  to  him  with  a  patron* 
ising  air  ;  and  I  capped  the  climax  of  his  agony 
by  going  up  in  a  quiet  way,  and  asking  him  who 
was  the  gentleman  before  him.     I  could  see  him 
wince,  and  for  a  moment  I  thought  of  letting  him 
alone  ;  but  he  was  often  on  stilts,  and  I  seldom 
had  such  on  opportunity  of  pulling  him  down 
Besides,  it  was  so  ludicrous,  1  could  not  help  it 
If  I  had  had  any  one  with  me  to  share  the  joke,ii 
would  have  been  exquisite.     As  it  was,  when  I 
saw  his  determination  to  dodge  me,  I  neglected 
everything  else,  and  devoted  myself  entirely  to 
him  ;  and,  let  the  poor  fellow  turn  where  he  would, 
he  was  sure  to  find  me  leaning  against  a  pillar, 
with  a  smile  on  my  face  and  my  eyes  intently  fixed 
upon  him  ;  occasionally  I  would  go  up  and  ask 
him  some  question  about  his  friend  before  him ; 
and  finally,  as  if  I  could  not  joke  about  it  any  more, 
and  felt  on  my  own  account  tho  indignity  offered 
to  him,  I  told  him,  that  if  I  were  he,  I  would  not 
stand  it  any  longer  ;  that  I  was  ashamed  to  see 
him  with  such  a  pack  of  rascals  ;  that  they  had 
made  a  cat's-paw  of  him,  and  advised  him  to  ran 
for  it,  saying  that  I  would  stand  by  him  against  a 
bull  from  the  pope.     He  now  spoke  for  the  first 
time,  and  told  me  that  he  had  been  thinking  of  the 
same  thing  ;  and,  by  degrees,   actually  worked 
himself  up  to  the  desperate  pitch  of  incurring  the 
hazard  of  excommunication,  if  it  must  needs  be 
so,  and  had  his  shoes  and  stockings  in  his  hands 
ready  for  a  start,  when   I   brought  him  down 
again  by  telling  him  that  it  would  soon  be  over ; 
and,  though  he  had  been  shamefully  treated,  that 
he  might  cut  the  gentleman  next  to  him  whenever 
he  pleased. 

After  goading  him  as  long  as  he  could  possibly 
bear,  I  left  him  to  observe  the  ccrcmonv.  At 
the  upper  end  of  the  chapel,  placed  there  for  the 
occasion,  was  a  large  chair,  with  a  gilt  frame  and 
velvet  back  and  cushion,  intended  as  the  seat  of 
the  nominal  disciple.  Before  it  was  a  large  copper 
vase,  filled  with  water,  and  a  plentiful  sprinkling 
of  rose-leaves ;  and  before  that,  a  large  red  velvet 
cushion,  on  which  the  superior  kneeled  to  perform 
the  office  of  lavation.    I  need  not  suggest  how 
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this  display  of  gold,  rose-water, 
and  velvet,  with  the  humble  scene  it  was  intended 
to  represent ;  bat  the  tinsel  and  show  imposed 
upon  the  eyes  for  which  they  were  intended. 

One  after  another  the  disciples  came  up,  seated 
themselves  in  the  chair,  and  put  their  feet  in  the 
copper  rase.  The  superior  kneeled  upon  the 
evabion,  with  both  his  hands  washed  the  right  foot, 
wiped  it  with  a  clean  towel,  kissed  it,  and  then  held 
it  in  his  hands  to  receive  the  kisses  of  the  monks, 
and  of  all  volunteers  that  offered.  All  went  on 
well  enough  until  it  came  to  the  turn  of  Paul's 
and  forerunner,  the  doughty  Pole.  There 
a  general  titter  as  he  took  his  place  in  the 
chair  ;  and  I  saw  the  superior  and  the  monk  who 
■misted  him  hold  down  their  heads  and  laugh 
almost  convulsively.  The  Pole  seemed  to  be  con- 
scious that  he  was  creating  a  sensation,  and  that 
all  eyes  were  upon  him,  and  sat  with  his  arms 
folded,  with  an  ease  and  self-complacency  alto- 
gether indescribable,  looking  down  in  the  rase, 
and  turning  his  foot  in  the  superior's  hands,  heel 
up,  toe  up,  so  as  to  facilitate  the  process ;  and 
when  the  superior  had  washed  and  kissed  it,  and 
was  holding  it  up  for  others  to  do  the  same,  he 
looked  about  nun  with  all  the  grandeur  of  a 
monarch  in  the  act  of  coronation.  Keeping  his 
arms  folded,  he  fairly  threw  himself  back  into  the 
huge  chair,  looking  from  his  foot  to  the  monks, 
and  from  the  monks  to  his  foot  again,  as  one  to 
whom  the  world  had  nothing  more  to  offer.  It 
was  more  than  a  minute  before  any  one  would 
venture  upon  the  perilous  task  of  kissing  those 
very  suspicious  toes,  and  the  monk  who  was 
assisting  the  superior  had  to  go  round  and  drum 
them  up ;  though  he  had  already  kissed  it  once 
in  the  way  of  his  particular  duty,  to  set  an  example 
he  kissed  it  a  second  time;  and  now,  as  if  ashamed 
of  their  backwardness,  two  or  three  rushed  for- 
ward at  once  ;  and  the  ice  once  broken,  the  effect 
seemed  electric,  and  there  was  a  greater  rush  to 
kiss  his  foot  than  there  had  been  to  any  of  the 
others. 

It  waB  almost  too  hard  to  follow  Paul  after  this 
display.  I  ought  to  have  spared  him,  but  I  could 
not.  His  mortification  was  in  proportion  to  his 
predecessor's  pride.  He  was  sneaking  up  to  the 
chair  when,  startled  by  some  noise,  he  raised  his 
head,  and  caught  the  eye  which,  above  all  others, 
he  would  have  avoided.  A  broad  laugh  was  on 
my  face;  and  poor  Paul  was  so  discomfited  that  he 
stumbled,  and  came  near  pitching  headlong  into 
the  vase.  I  could  not  catch  his  eye  again ;  he 
seemed  to  have  resigned  himself  to  the  worst  I 
followed  him  round  in  the  procession,  as  he  thrice 
made  the  tour  of  the  chapel  and  corridors,  with  a 
long  lighted  candle  in  his  hand;  and  then  wo  went 
down  to  the  superior's  room,  where  the  monks, 
the  superior,  the  twelve,  and  myself,  were  enter- 
tained with  coffee.  As  the  Pole,  who  had  lagged 
behind,  entered  after  we  were  all  seated,  the  supe- 
rior, with  the  humour  of  a  good  fellow,  cried  out, 
*  Viva  Polacca  ;"  all  broke  out  into  a  loud  laugh, 
and  Paul  escaped  in  the  midst  of  it.  About  an 
hour  afterward  I  met  him  outside  the  Damascus 
Gate.  Even  then  he  would  have  shunned  me  ; 
hat  I  called  him,  and,  to  his  great  relief,  neither 
then  nor  at  any  other  time  referred  to  the  washing 
of  the  feet  of  the  disciples. 


The  reader  may  remember  the  kindness  with 
which  I  had  been  received  by  the  chief  rabbi  at 
Hebron.  His  kindness  did  not  end  there ;  a  few 
days  after  my  arrival,  the  chief  rabbi  of  Jerusa- 
lem, the  high-priest  of  the  Jews  in  the  city  of  their 
ancient  kings,  called  upon  me,  accompanied  by  a 
Gibraltar  Jew  who  spoke  English,  and  who  told 
me  that  they  had  come  at  the  request  of  my  friend 
in  Hebron,  to  receive  and  welcome  me  in  the  city 
of  their  fathers.  I  had  already  seen  a  great  deal 
of  the  Jews.  I  had  seen  them  in  the  cities  of 
Italy,  everywhere  more  or  less  oppressed ;  at 
Rome,  shut  up  every  night  in  their  miserable 
quarters  as  if  they  were  noxious  beasts;  in  Turkey, 
persecuted  and  oppressed ;  along  the  shores  of  the 
Black  Sea  and  in  the  heart  of  Russia,  looked  down 
upon  by  the  serfs  of  that  great  empire  of  vassalage ; 
and,  for  the  climax  of  misery,  I  had  seen  them 
contemned  and  spit  upon,  even  by  the  ignorant 
and  enslaved  boors  of  Poland.  I  had  seen  them 
scattered  abroad  among  all  nations,  as  it  had  been 
foretold  they  would  be,  everywhere  a  separate 
and  peculiar  people ;  and  everywhere,  under  all 
poverty,  wretchedness,  and  oppression,  waiting 
for,  and  anxiously  expecting,  the  coming  of  a 
Messiah,  to  call  together  their  scattered  tribes, 
and  restore  them  to  the  kingdom  of  their  fathers ; 
and  all  tins  the  better  fitted  me  for  the  more 
interesting  spectacle  of  the  Jews  in  the  holy  city. 
In  all  changes  and  revolutions,  from  the  day  when 
the  kingdom  of  Solomon  passed  into  the  hands  of 
strangers,  under  the  Assyrian,  the  Roman,  the 
Arab,  and  the  Turk,  a  remnant  of  that  once- 
favoured  people  has  always  hovered  around  the 
holy  city  ;  and  now,  as  in  the  days  of  David,  old 
men  may  be  seen  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Zion, 
teaching  their  children  to  read  from  that  mvste- 
rious  book,  on  which  they  have  ever  fondly  built 
their  hopes  of  a  temporal  and  eternal  kingdom. 

The  friends  made  for  me  by  the  rabbi  at 
Hebron  were  the  very  friends  above  all  others 
whom  I  would  have  selected  for  myself.  While 
the  Christians  were  preparing  for  the  religious 
ceremonies  of  Easter,  the  Jews  were  making 
ready  for  the  great  feast  of  the  Passover;  and  one 
of  the  first  offers  of  kindness  they  made  me,  was 
an  invitation  to  wait  and  partake  of  it  with  diem. 
The  rabbi  was  an  old  man,  nearly  seventy,  with 
a  long  white  beard,  and  Aaron  himself  need  not 
have  been  ashamed  of  such  a  representative.  I 
would  have  preferred  to  attach  myself  particularly 
to  him  ;  but,  as  I  could  speak  neither  Arabic  nor 
Hebrew,  and  the  English  Jew  was  not  willing  to 
play  second,  and  serve  merely  as  interpreter,  I 
had  but  little  benefit  of  the  old  man's  society. 

The  Jews  are  the  best  topographers  in  Jerusa- 
lem, although  their  authority  ends  where  the  great 
interest  of  the  city  begins ;  for,  as  their  fathers 
did.  before  them,  they  deny  the  name  of  Christ, 
and  know  nothing  of  the  holy  places  so  anxiously 
sought  for  by  the  Christians.  That  same  morning 
they  took  me  to  what  they  called  a  part  of  the 
wall  of  Solomon's  temple.  It  forms  part  of  the 
southern  wall  of  the  mosque  of  Omar,  and  is 
evidently  older  than  the  rest,  the  stones  being 
much  larger,  measuring  nine  or  ten  feet  long ; 
and  I  saw  that  day,  as  other  travellers  may  still 
see  every  Friday  in  the  year,  all  the  Jews  in 
Jerusalem  clothed  in  their  best  raiment,  winding 
through  the  narrow  streets  of  their  quarter ;  and 
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under  this  hallowed  wall,  with  the  sacred  volume 
in  their  hands,  singing,  in  tho  language  in  which 
they  were  written,  the  Songs  of  Solomon  and  the 
Psalms  of  David.  White-bearded  old  men  and 
smooth-checked  boys  were  leaning  over  the  same 
book  ;  and  Jewish  maidens,  in  their  long  white 
robes,  were  standing  with  their  faces  against  the 
wall,  and  praying  through  its  cracks  and  crevices. 
The  tradition  which  lead*  them  to  pray  through  this 
wall  is,  that  during  the  building  of  the  temple  a 
cloud  rested  over  it  so  as  to  prevent  any  entrance; 
and  Solomon  stood  at  the  door,  and  prayed  that 
the  cloud  might  be  removed,  and  promised  that 
the  temple  should  be  always  open  to  men  of  every 
nation  desiring  to  offer  up  prayers  ;  whereupon 
the  Lord  removed  the  cloud,  and  promised  that 
the  prayers  of  all  people  offered  up  in  that  place 
should  find  acceptance  in  his  sight ;  and  now,  as 
the  Mussulman  lords  it  over  the  place  where  the 
temple  stood,  and  the  Jews  are  not  permitted  to 
enter,  they  endeavour  to  insinuate  their  prayers 
through  the  crevices  in  the  wall,  that  thus  they 
may  rise  from  the  interior  to  the  Throne  of  Grace. 
The  tradition  is  characteristic,  and  serves  to  illus- 
trate the  devoted  constancy  with  which  the  Israel- 
ites adhere  to  the  externals  of  their  faith. 

Returning  to  the  convent,  and  passing  through 
one  of  the  bazaars,  we  saw  an  Arab  mounted  on  a 
bench,  and  making  a  proclamation  to  the  crowd, 
around  him  ;  and  my  friend,  the  Gibraltar  Jew, 
was  immediately  among  them,  listening  earnestly. 
The  subject  was  ono  that  touched  his  tendercst 
sensibilities  as  a  dealer  in  money  ;  for  tho  edict 
proclaimed  was  one  changing  the  value  of  the  cur- 
rent coin,  reducing  the  tallahrce  or  dollar  from 
twenty -one  to  twenty  piasters,  commanding  all  the 
subjects  of  Moliammcd  Aly  to  take  it  at  that  value, 
and  concluding  with  the  usual  finale  of  a  Turkish 
proclamation,  M  Death  to  the  offender."  My  Jew, 
as  he  had  already  told  me  several  times,  was  the 
richest  Israelite  in  Jerusalem,  and  consequently 
took  a  great  interest  in  every  tiling  that  related  to 
money.  He  told  me  that  he  always  cultivated 
an  intimacy  with  the  officer  of  the  mint ;  and,  by 
giving  him  an  occasional  present,  ho  always  got 
intimation  of  any  intended  change  in  time  to  save 
himself.  Wo  parted  at  the  door  of  the  convent, 
having  arranged  that  I  should  go  with  him  the 
next  day  to  the  synagogue,  and  afterward  dine  at 
his  house. 
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About  nine  o'clock  tho  next  morning  I  was  | 
with  him,  and  in  a  few  moments  we  were  sitting  in  ' 
the  highest  scats  in  the  synagogue,  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Zion.  My  old  friend  the  rabbi  was  in  the 
desk,  reading  to  a  small  remnant  of  tho  Israelites 
the  same  law  which  had  been  read  to  their  fathers 
on  tho  same  spot  ever  since  they  came  up  out  of 
the  land  of  Egypt.  And  there  they  sat,  where 
their  fathers  had  sat  before  them  —  with  high, 
black,  square-topped  caps,  with  shawls  wound 
around,  crossed  in  front,  and  laid  very  neatly  ; 
long  gowns  fastened  with  a  sash,  and  long  beards, 
tho  feeble  remnant  of  a  mighty  people  ;  there  was 


sternness  in  their  faces,  bat  in  their  hearts  a  spirit 
of  patient  endurance,  and  a  firm  and  settled  rtw-  i 
lution  to  die  and  be  buried  under  the  shadow  of  ; 
their  fallen  temple. 

By  the  Jewish  law  the  men  and  women  ah  spot  ' 
in  the  synagogues;  and  as  I  could  not  understand 
the  words  of  exhortation  which  fell  from  the  Has 
of  the  preacher,  it  was  not  altogether  w«w«— ^  ■ 
that  I  should  turn  from  the  rough-bearded  boh  of 
Abraham  to  the  smooth  faces  of  their  wives  and 
daughters.  Since  I  left  Europe,  I  had  not  best 
in  an  apartment  where  the  women  sat  with  their 
faces  uncovered  ;  and,  under  these  circmnst&nes, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  I  saw  many  a  dark-eyed 
Jewess  who  appeared  well  worthy  of  my  gate; 
and  it  is  not  a  vain  boast  to  say,  that  while  stating 
the  Songs  of  Solomon,  many  a  Hebrew  maiden 
turned  her  bright  black  orbs  upon  me;  for,  in  the 
first  place,  on  entering  we  had  disturbed  more 
than  a  hundred  sitting  on  the  steps;  secondly ,  my 
original  dress,  half  Turk,  half  Frank,  attracted  the 
eyes  even  of  the  men ;  and,  thirdly  the  alleged 
universal  failing  of  the  sex  is  not  wanting  among 
the  daughters  of  Judah. 

The  service  over,  we  stopped  a  moment  to  look 
at  the  synagogue,  which  was  a  new  bnilding,  with 
nothing  about  it  that  was  peculiar  or  mteresung. 
It  had  no  gold  or  silver  ornaments ;  and  the 
sacred  scroll,  the  table  of  the  Law,  contained  is 
the  holy  of  holies,  was  all  that  the  pride  of  the 
Jew  could  show.  My  friend,  however,  did  not 
put  his  own  light  under  a  bushel  ;  for,  telling 
me  the  amount  he  bad  himself  contributed  to  the 
building,  he  conducted  me  to  a  room  built  at  ha 
own  expense  for  a  schoolroom,  with  a  stone  in  the 
front  wall  recording  his  name  aud  generosity. 

We  then  returned  to  his  house  ;  and,  being 
alwut  to  sit  down  to  dinner  with  him,  I  ought  to 
introduce  him  more  particularly  to  the  reader. 
He  was  a  man  about  fifty-five,  born  in  Gibraltar 
to  the  same  abject  poverty  which  is  the  lot  of 
moHt  of  his  nation.  In  his  youth  he  had  bees 
fortunate  in  his  little  dealings,  and  had  been  what 
wo  call  an  enterprising  man  ;  for  he  had  twice 
made  a  voyage  to  England,  and  was  so  successful, 
and  liked  the  country  so .  much,  that  he  alwiyi 
called  himself  an  Englishman.  Having  accumu- 
lated a  little  property,  or,  as  ho  expressed  it, 
having  become  very  rich,  he  gratified  the  darling 
wish  of  his  heart  by  coming  to  Jerusalem,  to  die 
and  be  buried  with  his  fathers  in  the  Valley  of 
Jehosliaphat.  But  this  holy  purpose  in  regard  to 
his  death  and  burial  did  not  make  him  undervaloe 
the  importance  of  life,  and  the  advantages  of 
being  a  great  man  now.  He  told  me  that  he  wai 
rich,  very  rich  ;  that  he  was  the  richest,  and,  in 
fact,  the  only  rich  Jew  in  Jerusalem.  He  took 
me  through  his  house,  and  showed  me  his  goW 
and  silver  ornaments,  and  talked  of  his  money  and 
the  uses  he  made  of  it ;  that  he  lent  to  the  Latin 
Convent  on  interest,  without  any  security,  when- 
ever they  wanted  ;  but  as  for  the  Greeks — he 
laughed,  laid  his  finger  on  his  nose,  and  said  he 
had  in  pledge  jewels  belonging  to  them  of  the 
value  of  more  than  twenty  thousand  dollars.  He 
had  had  his  losses  too  ;  and  while  wc  were  enjoy- 
ing the  luxuries  of  his  table,  the  leaven  of  ha 
nature  broke  out,  and  he  endeavoured  to  sell  me 
a  note  for  fifteen  hundred  pounds,  of  the  LadV 
Esther  Stanhope,  which  he  offered  at  a  discount 
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)f  fifty  per  cent. ;  a  bargain  which  I  declined,  as 
jeing  out  of  the  line  of  my  business. 

I  remember  once  the  American  fever  came 
lpon  me  in  Athens;  when,  sitting  among  tbe 
ruins  of  the  Acropolis,  npon  a  broken  column  of 
he  Parthenon,  I  speculated  upon  the  growth  of 
she  city.  I  bought,  in  imagination,  a  piece  of 
ground,  and  laid  it  out  in  lots,  lithographed,  and 
landsomely  painted  red,  blue,  and  white,  like  the 
naps  of  Chicago,  Dunkirk,  and  Hindsdale  ;  built 
m  the  ancient  harbour  of  the  Pirams,  and  ran 
i  railroad  to  the  foot  of  the  Acropolis ;  and  I 
eaned  my  head  npon  my  hand,  and  calculated  the 
mmense  increase  in  value  that  must  attend  the 
milding  of  the  king's  new  palace,  and  the  erection 
if  a  royal  residence  on  the  site  of  Plato's  Academy. 
[  have  since  regretted  that  I  did  not  "  go  in"  for 
wme  up-town  lots  in  Athens ;  but  I  have  never 
regretted  not  having  "shaved"  the  note  of  the 
2neen  of  the  East,  in  the  hands  of  the  richest  Jew 
n  Jerusalem. 

It  was  Saturday,  the  Jewish  Sabbath.  The 
mnmand  to  do  no  work  on  the  sabbath  day  is 
observed  by  every  Jew,  as  strictly  as  when  the 
iommandment  was  given  to  his  fathers:  and  to 
men  an  extent  was  it  obeyed  in  the  house  of  my 
riend,that  it  was  not  considered  allowable  to  extin- 
guish a  lamp  which  had  been  lighted  the  night 
wfore,  and  was  now  burning  in  broad  daylight  over 
mr  table.  This  extremely  strict  observance  of  the 
aw  at  first  gave  me  some  uneasiness  about  my 
tinner ;  but  my  host,  with  great  self-complacency, 
-eHeved  me  from  all  apprehensions,  by  describing 
he  admirable  contrivance  he  had  invented  for  re- 
conciling appetite  and  duty — an  oven,  heated  the 
light  before,  to  such  a  degree  that  the  process  of 
sooking  was  continued  during  the  night,  and  the 
Uahes  were  ready  when  wanted  tho  next  day.  I 
nust  not  forget  the  Jew's  family,  which  consisted 
>f  a  second  wife,  about  sixteen,  already  the  mother 
>f  two  children,  and  his  son  and  son's  wife,  the 
unhand  twelve,  and  the  wife  ten  years  old.  The 
ittle  gentleman  was  at  the  table,  and  behaved  very 
veil,  except  that  his  father  had  to  check  him  in 
sating  sweetmeats.  The  lady  was  playing  on  the 
foor  with  other  children,  and  I  did  with  her  what 
[  could  not  have  done  with  a  bigger  man's  wife 
—I  took  her  on  my  knee  and  kissed  her.  Among 
he  Jews,  matches  are  made  by  the  parents; 
md  immediately  upon  the  marriage,  the  wife  is 
nought  into  the  household  of  the  husband.  A 
ronng  gentleman  was  tumbling  about  the  floor, 
vbo  was  engaged  to  the  daughter  of  the  chief  rabbi. 
[  did  not  ask  the  age  of  the  lady,  of  course ;  but 
be  gentleman  bore  the  heavy  burden  of  three 
rears.  He  had  not  yet  learned  to  whisper  the 
tory  of  his  love  to  his  blushing  mistress,  for,  in 
set,  he  could  not  talk  at  all;  he  was  a  great 
awling  boy,  and  cared  much  more  for  his  bread 
md  butter  than  a  wife ;  but  his  prudent  father 
lad  already  provided  him. 

On  the  morning  of  the  21st  I  set  out  for  Jaffa, 
he  ancient  Joppa.  It  was  a  bright  and  beautiful 
Borning  when  I  left  the  Bethlehem  Gate ;  but, 
wfore  I  had  been  an  hour  on  my  way,  it  began  to 
tin  and  continued  nearly  the  whole  day.  About 
hree  hours  from  Jerusalem,  we  came  to  the 
iDage  of  Abougos,  the  chief  of  the  most  powerful 
unities  of  Fellahs  in  the  Holv  Land.  Nearly  all 
da  life  he  had  been  more  or  less  in  arms  against 


the  government ;  and  his  name  was  known  among 
all  the  Christians  in  the  East  as  the  robber  of  the 
pilgrims  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  I  had  met  and 
spoken  with  him  outside  of  the  walls  of  Jerusalem, 
and  during  the  rain,  as  I  approached  his  village,  I 
determined  to  stop  and  throw  myself  upon  his 
hospitality  for  the  night ;  but  the  returning  sun- 
shine deceived  me,  and  I  passed  on,  admiring  the 
appearance  of  his  village,  which  had  much  the  best 
of  any  I  had  seen  in  the  Holy  Land.  About  an 
hour  afterward  I  was  repenting,  under  a  merciless 
rain,  that  I  had  not  fulfilled  my  purpose.  Riding 
three  hours  longer,  stopping  from  time  to  time 
under  a  rock  or  tree,  I  was  ascending  the  last  range 
of  mountains ;  before  nte  were  the  fertile  plains  of 
Sharon ;  and  across  the  plain,  still  at  a  great  dis- 
tance, was  Ramla,  the  ancient  Arimathea,  the  city 
of  "  Joseph  the  counsellor,  the  good  man,  and  just. ' 
To  the  right,  bordering  the  sea,  was  the  range  of 
Mount  Carmel ;  but  the  rain  was  pelting  in  my 
eyes  so  that  I  could  see  nothing  of  it.  I  had  been 
eight  hours  on  the  back  of  one  of  the  most  stub- 
born mules  that  ever  persisted  in  having  their  own 
way ;  toiling  with  all  my  might,  with  blows  and 
kicks,  but  finding  it  impossible  to  make  him  move 
one  step  faster  than  he  pleased;  and  when  the 
tower,  the  mosque,  and  the  minaret  of  Ramla  were 
before  me,  at  the  other  side  of  a  level  plain,  and  an 
hour's  smart  riding  would  have  carried  me  there,  I 
was  completely  worn  out  with  urging  the  obstinate 
brute :  and  with  muttered  threats  of  future  ven- 
geance, wound  my  cloak  around  me,  and  hauling 
my  umbrella  close  down,  and  grinding  my  teeth,  I 
tried  hard  to  think  myself  resigned  to  my  fate.  A 
strong  wind  was  driving  tho  rain  directly  in  my  face, 
and  my  mule,  my  cursed  mule,  stopped  moving 
when  I  stopped  beating :  and  in  the  very  hardest 
of  the  storm,  when  I  would  have  rushed  like  a 
bird  on  the  wing,  turned  off  from  the  path,  and 
fell  quietly  to  browsing  on  the  grass.  Afraid  to 
disarrange  my  umbrella  and  cloak,  I  sat  for  a 
moment  irresolute  ;  but  the  brute  turned  his  face 
round,  and  looked  at  me  with  such  perfect  non- 
chalance, that  I  could  not  stand  it.  I  raised  my 
club  for  a  blow;  the  wind  opened  my  cloak  in 
front,  puffing  it  out  like  a  sail ;  caught  under  my 
umbrella,  and  turned  it  inside  out ;  and  tho  mule 
suddenly  starting,  under  a  deluge  of  rain  I  found 
myself  planted  in  the  mud  on  the  plains  of  Sharon. 
An  hour  afterward  I  was  drying  my  clothes  in  the 
house  of  our  consular  agent  at  Ramla.  There 
was  no  fireplace  in  the  room ;  but  I  was  hovering 
over  a  brazier  of  burning  charcoal.  I  spent  that 
night  and  all  the  next  day  in  Ramla,  although  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  would  have  been  sufficient  to 
see  all  that  it  contained,  which  was  simply  nothing 
more  than  is  to  be  found  in  any  other  village. 
The  consul  gave  me  a  dry  coverlet ;  and  while 
some  of  his  friends  came  in  to  look  at  and  welcome 
the  stranger,  I  laid  myself  down  upon  the  divan 
and  went  to  sleep. 

The  next  morning  I  was  unable  to  move ;  the 
fatigue,  and  particularly  the  rain  of  the  preceding 
day,  had  been  too  much  for  me,  and  I  remained 
all  the  morning  in  an  up-stairs  room,  with  a  high 
ceiling  and  a  stone  floor,  lying  on  a  rug  in  one 
corner,  cold,  desponding,  and  miserable.  In  the 
afternoon  I  went  down  into  the  large  room,  to  talk 
with  the  consular  agent  But  a  year  before,  he 
had  flourished  in  all  the  pomp  and  pride  of  office. 
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The  arms  of  our  country  were  blazoned  oyer  his 
door,  and  the  stars  and  stripes  had  protected  his 
dwelling ;  but  a  change  had  come  over  him.  The 
viceroy  of  Syria  had  ordered  the  flags  of  the  con- 
suls to  be  taken  down  at  Ram  la,  and  forbidden  any 
of  his  subjects  to  hold  the  office  except  in  the  sea- 
port towns.  I  could  not  help  thinking  that  he  was 
perfectly  right,  as  it  was  merely  allowing  them  the 
benefit  of  a  foreign  protection,  to  save  them  and 
their  families,  with  two  or  three  janizaries,  from 
their  duties  to  himself ;  but  I  listened  attentively 
to  the  complaints  of  the  poor  agent.  His  dignity 
had  been  touched,  and  his  pride  humbled  in  the 
eyes  of  his  townsmen;  for  the  governor  had 
demanded  the  usual  duty  from  his  sons,  and  had 
sent  his  executive  officers  with  the  summary  order, 
the  duty  or  the  bastinado.  The  agent  owed  his 
appointment  to  Commodore  Patterson ;  and  talked 
of  him  and  Captain  Nicholson  as  friends  who  would 
see  justice  done  him,  if  he  could  communicate  with 
them.  I  was  afterward  struck  with  a  display  of 
delicacy  and  a  sense  of  propriety  that  I  had  not 
expected  from  him ;  for,  although  he  charged  me 
with  many  messages  to  Commodore  Patterson,  he 
requested  me  not  to  mention  his  difficulties  in  the 
matter  of  the  agency,  as  he  had  already  made  re- 
presentations to  the  consul  at  Beyroot,  who  had 
laid  them  before  Commodore  Porter  at  Constanti- 
nople ;  and  an  application  in  another  quarter  would 
look  like  distrusting  their  ability,  or  their  willing- 
ness to  resent  what  ho  called  an  indignity  offered  to 
the  American  flag.  Annoyed  at  seeing  the  women 
dodging  by,  with  their  faces  covered,  and  always 
avoiding  me,  I  told  him  that,  being  a  Christian, 
and  holding  an  appointment  under  our  government, 
ho  ought  to  conform  to  our  customs,  and  treat  his 
women  more  as  companions;  or,  at  least  to  let  them 
come  into  the  same  room,  and  sit  at  the  same  table 
with  him.  He  listened,  but  could  not  see  any  reason 
in  my  proposition.  He  said  it  might  do  for  us ;  for 
with  us  the  wives  always  brought  their  husbands 
money,  (the  ignorant,  uninformed  barbarian)  but 
in  Syria  (he  sighed  as  he  said  it)  they  never  added 
a  para  to  the  riches  of  their  lords. 

The  next  morning  I  set  out  again  for  Jaffa.  The 
road  lies  through  a  rich  plain ;  and  in  three  hours, 
passing  a  large  detachment  of  Turkish  soldiers, 
encamped  outside,  and  waiting  a  transport  to 
carry  them  to  Alexandria,  I  was  entering  the  gate 
of  the  ancient  city  of  Joppa,  believed  to  have 
existed  before  the  deluge,  the  city  where  Noah 
dwelt  and  built  his  ark ;  whence  Jonah  embarked 
for  Tarshish,  when  he  was  thrown  overboard  and 
swallowed  by  a  whale ;  the  port  used  by  Solomon 
to  receive  timber  from  Tyre  for  the  building  of  the 
temple,  and  by  all  the  kings  of  Judah  to  connect 
the  city  of  Jerusalem  with  foreign  people.  Jaffa 
is  now  a  small  Turkish  town  on  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean,  built  on  a  little  eminence  project- 
ing into  the  sea,  and  containing  a  population  of 
from  ten  to  fifteen  thousand  Turks,  Arabs,  Jews, 
and  Christians.  It  has  a  fine  climate,  and  a  fine 
country  around  it;  and  the  orange-gardens  are 
the  finest  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean. 
Although  the  seaport  of  Jerusalem,  its  harbour 
has  always  been  bad ;  and  when  I  was  there,  the 
wreck  of  a  Turkish  man-of-war  was  lying  on  the 
beach ;  and  that  same  night,  there  being  a  severe 
storm,  the  little  Greek  pilgrim  vessels  were  con- 
sidered in  great  danger. 


There  is  nothing  of  interest  in  the  modern  city 
of  Jaffa ;  its  history  is  connected  with  the  past 
The  traveller  must  stand  on  the  shore,  and  fill  the 
little  harbour  with  the  ships  of  Tarshish,  or  imagine 
Noah  entering  the  ark  with  his  family,  by  when 
the  earth  was  to  be  repeopled ;  or  wander  through 
the  narrow  streets  and  ask  himself,  Where  is  the 
house  of  Tabitha,  whom  Peter  **  raised  from  the 
dead!"  or  that  of  Simon  the  tanner,  where  Peter 
"  tarried  many  days!"  and  he  may  feel  a  less  holy, 
but  hardly  less  powerful  interest,  in  fftandmf  by 
the  gate  where,  for  many  years,  a  large  pyramid 
of  sculls  attested  the  desperate  struggle  of  Napo- 
leon ;  or  in  walking  through  the  chambers  of  the 
Greek  convent,  then  used  as  a  hospital  for  the 
French,  and  the  monks  will  show  him  an  apart- 
ment where,  when  all  hearts  were  sinking  within 
them  for  fear,  he  visited  and  touched  the  sick  of 
the  plague,  restored  the  drooping  courage  of  In 
soldiers,  and  almost  raised  the  dying  from  their 
bed  of  death. 

Besides  the  interest  attached  to  this  place  by 
reason  of  its  great  antiquity,  and  the  many  im- 
portant events  of  which  it  has  been  the  scene,  j 
remember  it  with  much  kindness,  on  account  of  the 
American  consular  agent,  and  the  cordial  manner 
in  which  he  received  me.  He  was  not  at  hone 
when  I  arrived :  but  in  a  few  moments  he  came  in, 
and,  taking  both  my  hands  in  his,  pointed  to  the 
American  arms  on  the  wall,  ordered  the  stars  ml 
stripes  to  be  hoisted  on  the  top  of  his  house,  aid, 
with  all  the  extravagance  of  the  East,  toed  me  that 
all  he  had  was  mine.  I  had  a  great  mind  to  take 
him  at  his  word,  and  begin  by  appropriating  t 
beautiful  emerald  that  I  saw  on  his  finger;  bat 


_    __  _     —        —  w 

for  the  present  I  contented  myself  with  asking 
merely  for  a  dinner,  which  was  soon  prepared; 
and  I  sat  down  to  dine  in  the  ancient  city  of  Joppe, 
with  my  country's  arms  before  me,  and  niy 
country's  banner  waving  above. 

The  agent  was  an  Armenian,  and  a  strict  ob- 
server of  all  the  requisitions  of  his  exacting  creed; 
he  was  rich,  and  had  no  children ;  and,  what  I 
never  before  heard  from  the  lips  of  man,  he  and 
that  he  was  perfectly  happy.  I  was  the  first  Ame- 
rican who  had  visited  him  since  he  had  received  oil 
appointment ;  and  it  seemed  as  if  he  could  sot 
do  enough  for  me.  He  had  repaired  and  recon- 
structed the  whole  road  from  Jaffa  to  Jerusalem; 
and  when  I  asked  him  what  reward  he  promised 
himself  for  this,  he  answered  that  he  had  done  it 
for  God,  the  pilgrims,  and  his  own  honour.  I 
remained  with  him  that  night,  and  would  nave 
gone  early  the  next  morning,  but  be  would  not  put 
with  me  so  soon ;  I  dined  with  him  again ;  and  a 
the  afternoon,  escorted  to  tho  gate  by  two  janta- 
rics,  each  with  a  large  silver-headed  mace  m  nil 
hand,  I  left,  probably  for  ever,  my  Armenian  friend 
and  the  ancient  city  of  Joppa.  I  do  not  know 
when  I  parted  from  a  man  with  more  regret' 

I  slept  that  night  at  Ramla ;  and  the  next  day, 
about  four  o'clock,  in  company  with  several  hun- 
dred pilgrims,  I  was  again  entering  the  Bethlehem 
Gate.  Notwithstanding  the  munificence  of  my 
Armenian  friend,  the  road  from  Jerusalem  to  Jans, 

*  March  28.    The  last  arrival  from  Smyrna  brings  intel- 
ligence "  that  the  town  of  Jaffa  has  been  destroyed  by  is 
earthquake ;  and  of  15.0U0  Inhabitants,  13,000  were  barfed  | 
In  the  ruins."   Hat  my  Armenian  friend  escaped  I  I' 
hardly  hope  it. 
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a  road  travelled  from  the  time  when  Jonas  went 
thither  to  embark  for  Tarshish,  is  now  a  mere 
mule-path,  on  which  I  was  several  times  obliged  to 
stop  and  turn  aside  to  let  a  loaded  mole  pass  by. 

I  had  seen  everything  in  Jerusalem  that  it  was 
the  duty  of  a  traveller  to  see.  My  time  was  now 
my  own,  for  idling,  lounging,  or  strolling,  in 
the  luxurious  consciousness  of  having  nothing  to 
do.  In  this  humour  I  used  to  set  forth  from  tho 
convent,  never  knowing  where  I  should  go  or  what 
I  should  do ;  and  whenever  I  went  out  with  tho 
deliberate  intention  of  doing  nothing,  I  was  always 
■ore  of  finding  enough  to  occupy  me.  My  favour- 
ite amusement  in  the  morning  was  to  go  out  by 
St  Stephen's  Gate,  and  watch  the  pUgrims  as 
they  began  their  dailv  round  of  visits  to  the  holy 
places.  Frequently,  if  I  saw  a  group  that  interested 
me,  I  followed  them  to  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane 
and  the  Amount  of  Olives;  sometimes  I  stopped 
in  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  and,  sitting  down  on 
the  grave  of  an  Israelite,  watched  the  Jewish 
pilgrims.  One  morning,  I  remember,  Paul  and  I 
were  together ;  and  we  saw  a  young  girl  kissing 
the  tomb  of  Zschariah,  and  weeping  as  if  her 
heart  would  break.  Paul  asked  her,  rattier  roughhr, 
what  she  was  crying  about ;  and  the  poor  girl,  look- 
ing at  him  for  a  moment,  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears, 
and  told  him  that  she  was  weeping  over  the  tomb 
of  the  blessed  prophet. 

But  there  are  few  things  connected  with  my 
journeying  in  the  Holy  Land  which  I  look  back 
upon  with  a  more  quiet  satisfaction,  than  my  often 
repeated  and  almost  daily  walk  around  the  walls 
of  Jerusalem.  It  was  a  walk  of  between  three  and 
four  miles ;  and  I  always  contrived,  about  half  an 
hour  before  the  gates  were  closed,  to  be  sitting  on  a 
favourite  tombstone  near  St.  Stephen's  Gate.  The 
great  Turkish  burying-ground  is  outside  the  wall, 
near  this  gate ;  and  regularly,  on  a  fine  afternoon, 
towards  sunset,  the  whole  Turkish  population,  in 
all  their  gay  and  striking  costumes,  might  be  seen 
wandering  among  the  tombs.  Few  things  strike 
a  traveller  in  the  East  more  than  this,  and  few  are 
to  us  more  inexplicable.     We  seldom  go  into  a 

Saveyard  except  to  pay  the  last  sad  offices  to  a 
parted  friend,  and  for  years  afterward  we  never 
find  ourselves  in  the  same  place  again,  without  a 
■hade  of  melancholy  coming  over  us.  Not  so  in 
the  East ;  to  day  they  bury  a  friend,  to-morrow 
they  plant  flowers  over  his  grave,  and  the  next 
day,  and  the  next,  they  tend  and  water  them,  and 
once  a  week,  regularly,  they  sit  by  the  grave.  On 
every  holiday  it  is  a  religious  duty  to  go  there ;  and 
as  often  as  they  walk  out  for  health  or  pleasure, 
they  habitually  turn  their  footsteps  to  the  burial- 
ground.  To  them  the  grave  is  not  clothed  with 
the  same  terrors.  It  is  not  so  dark  and  gloomy 
as  to  us.  They  are  firmer  believers  than  we  are, 
though,  as  we  think,  in  a  false  and  fatal  creed ; 
and  to  them  there  is  a  light  beyond  the  grave, 
which  we  of  a  better  faith  can  seldom  see.  It 
was  a  beautiful  picture  to  behold  the  graveyard 
thronged  with  Turkish  women,  in  their  long  white 
veils.  It  would,  perhaps,  be  too  poetical  to  look 
upon  them  all  as  mourners.  Perhaps,  indeed,  it 
would  not  be  too  much  to  say  that,  of  the  immense 
multitude  who  day  after  day,  are  seen  flitting 
among  the  tombs,  many  a  widowed  fair  one,  over 
the  tomb  of  a  dead  lord,  is  dreaming  of  a  living 
lover. 


But  there  was  one  whom  I  noticed  every  day ; 
she  was  always  sitting  by  the  same  stone,  and  I 
always  noticed  her  as  one  of  the  first  to  come  out, 
and  one  of  the  last  to  return.  She  was  a  young 
Sciote  girl,  mourning  over  the  tomb  of  her  young 
lord ;  and  well  she  might,  for  he  had  been  to  her 
a  friend  and  protector,  and  she  had  been  his  only 
bride.  When  her  father's  house  was  laid  in  ruins, 
and  her  gray-headed  sire  and  her  manly  brothers 
were  slain  before  her  eyes,  he  had  saved  her  from 
the  bloody  scimetar,  or  from  a  fate  worse  than 
death ;  and  he  had  wooed  her,  not  as  a  Turk  and 
master,  but  as  a  lover.  He  had  won  her  young 
heart ;  and  she  had  forgotten  her  kindred  and  her 
country ;  he  had  died  with  his  bloody  scimetar  in 
his  hand,  and  she  thought  only  of  the  dead  when 
she  stood  beside  his  grave. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

Desert  of  St.  John.— A  midnight  procession.— Road  to 
Jericho.— A  Community  of  Women. — A  Navigator  of  the 
Dead  Sea.— A  dance  by  Moonlight— A  Rude  Lodging. 


lit  company  with  Mr.  Whiting,  I  started  for  the 
Desert  of  St  John  the  Baptist.  Passing  the  Pool 
of  Gihon,  where  Saul  was  anointed  king  by  Zadoc 
and  Nathan,  we  came  to  the  Convent  of  the  Holy 
Cross,  the  great  altar  of  the  chapel  being  erected, 
as  the  monks  pretend,  over  the  spot  where  grew 
the  tree  from  which  the  cross  was  made.  Moving 
on  among  hills  and  valleys,  on  our  right  was  a 
distant  view  of  Ramah,  tho  country  of  Samuel  tho 
seer  ;  and  before  us,  crowning  the  very  top  of  a 
high  hill,  were  the  ruins  of  tho  palace  and  the 
burial-place  oi  the  warlike  Maccabees.  The  Con- 
vent of  St.  John  is  built  on  tho  spot  where  John  the 
Baptist  was  born.  There  is  no  doubt  of  this,  say 
the  monks  ;  for  beneath  the  great  altar  of  the 
church  is  a  circular  slab  of  marble,  with  an  inscrip- 
tion almost  effaced  :  "  Hie  natus  est  precursor 
Dei" — Here  the  forerunner  of  the  Lord  was  born. 
This  convent  is  in  a  fine  situation  ;  a  small  Chris- 
tian village  is  attached  to  it ;  the  top  commands  a 
beautiful  view  of  the  mountains,  cultivated  in  ter- 
races ;  and  directly  in  front  is  the  great  Valley 
of  Turpentine,  or  Elan,  the  battle-ground  of  the 
Israelites  and  Philistines,  of  David  and  Goliath. 
Taking  a  Christian  boy  with  us  as  guide,  we  en- 
tered the  valley  ;  and  following  the  stream  to  its 
source,  in  about  two  hours  we  came  to  the  place 
where,  it  is  said,  Saul  and  the  men  of  Israel  pitched 
by  the  Valley  of  Elan,  and  set  the  battle  in  array 
against  the  Philistines.  It  was  precisely  the  spot 
where  the  sceno  so  graphically  recorded  in  Scrip- 
ture might  have  taken  place.  "  And  the  Philis- 
tines stood  on  a  mountain  on  the  one  side, and  Israel 
stood  on  a  mountain  on  the  other  side,  and  there 
was  a  valley  between  them."  On  each  side  of  me 
was  a  mountain,  and  the  brook  was  still  running 
near  from  which  the  shepherd-boy  gathered  the 
five  smooth  stones.  The  boy  who  accompanied 
us  told  me  that  the  precise  stones  had  never  yet 
been  found,  though  the  monks  had  often  searched  < 
for  them.  ( 

At  the  extreme  end  of  the  Valley  is  the  Desert 
of  St.  John,  where  was  heard,  for  the  first  time,  the 
voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness, "Prepare 
ye  the  way  of  the  Lord  ',  make  his  paths  straight.'' 
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Directly  in  front,  at  the  top  of  the  mountain  bound- 
ing the  valley,  is  an  open  door  in  the  rock,  leading 
to  the  grotto  in  which  the  prophet  lived.  There  is 
no  appearance  of  a  desert  in  this  place,  except  soli- 
tude ;  and  if  it  be  merely  a  locality  fixed  upon  by 
the  monks,  they  could  not  have  selected  one  more 
inappropriate.  It  is  one  of  the  prettiest  and  best 
cultivated  spots  in  the  Holy  Land  ;  and  sitting  in 
the  door  of  the  grotto,  with  an  Armenian  pilgrim 
by  my  side,  and  looking  out  upon  the  valley  and 
the  mountains,  all  around  terraced  and  cultivated 
to  the  very  summits,all  still  and  beautiful,  I  thought 
I  had  never  seen  a  place  better  qualified  to  inspire 
a  pious,  philosophic,  and  happy  state  of  mind,  than 
this  Desert  of  St.  John.  We  returned  by  a  differ- 
ent road,  searching  on  our  wav  for  the  pool  where 
Philip  baptized  the  eunuch  of  Queen  Candace  ;  but 
after  losing  ourselves  once  or  twice,  and  fearing 
a  threatening  shower,  we  returned  to  the  city  un- 
successful. 

At  about  ten  o'clock  that  evening,  the  monks, 
under  a  guard  of  soldiers  and  a  crowd  of  pilgrims, 
each  with  a  candle  in  his  hand,  left  St.  Stephen's 
Gate  in  solemn  procession.  With  a  loud  chant 
they  crossed  the  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  wound 
around  the  foot  of  the  Mount  of  Olives  to  Beth- 
page  and  Bethany,  said  mass  in  the  tomb  of  Lazarus, 
and  returning,  prayed  and  chanted  on  the  Mount 
of  Olives  and  in  the  Garden  of  Gethsemanc  ;  and, 
at  about  daylight  the  next  morning,  returned  to 
the  convent. 

For  several  days  I  had  been  preparing  for  a 
journey  to  the  Dead  Sea  ;  but  a  mysterious  influ- 
ence seemed  still  to  hang  about  the  borders  of  that 
water ;  and  now  when  all  the  rest  of  the  Holy 
Land  was  perfectly  tranquil,  the  Fellahs  were  in 
commotion  among  the  barren  mountains  around  it 
I  had  waited  two  or  three  days  at  the  request  of 
the  governor  ;  but  hearing  of  nothing  in  particular 
to  prevent  me,  I  determined  to  set  out.  The  Si- 
cilian priest  who  had  proposed  to  accompany  me 
could  not  go  ;  and  at  about  eight  o'clock  I  was  sit- 
ting on  my  horse  alone,  outside  the  St.  Stephen's 
Gate,  waiting  for  Paul,  who  had  gone  to  the  gov- 
ernor for  a  letter  which  he  had  promised  me  to  the 
aga  of  Jericho.  Attracted  by  the  uncommon 
beauty  of  the  morning,  half  the  population  of  Jeru- 
salem had  already  gathered  without  the  walls. 
Joining  a  party  of  pilgrims,  I  followed  once  more 
the  path  I  had  so  often  trodden  across  the  Brook 
Kedron  and  the  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat ;  and,  parting 
with  them  at  the  foot  of  the  Mount  of  Olives,  I  wound 
around  its  base,  and  fell  into  the  road  to  Jericho 
and  the  Jordan.  We  must  have  passed  Bethpage, 
though  there  is  nothing  to  mark  where  it  stood  ; 
and  in  about  an  hour  we  came  to  Bethany,  now  a 
ruined  Arab  village,  though  the  monks  still  show 
the  house  of  Martha  and  Mary,  the  tomb  of  Laza- 
rus and  even  the  barren  fig-tree  which  was  cursed 
by  our  Lord.  The  tomb  of  Lazarus  is  a  large  ex- 
cavation in  the  rock  ;  and  the  sepulchral  chamber 
is  at  the  foot  of  a  staircase  of  ten  or  twelve  steps. 

Not  far  from  Bethany  we  came  to  a  fountain 
enclosed  with  marble,  and  soon  after  to  a  valley, 
where,  the  monks  say,  our  Saviour,  in  coming 
from  beyond  the  Jordan,  at  the  prayer  of  the  sis- 
ters of  Lazarus,  reposed  with  nis  disciples.  In 
about  two  hours  we  were  among  the  mountains. 

The  scene  every  moment  became  wilder  and  more 


rugged  >  &nd  except  in  the  wilderness  of  Sinai, 
and  among  the  wastes  of  Idumea,  I  never  trav- 
elled so  dreary  a  road  as  in  u  going  down  to  Jeri- 
cho." It  is  on  this  desolate  route  that  our  Saviour 
lays  the  scene  of  the  parable  of  the  good  Samaritan; 
and  nowhere  could  a  more  forcible  illustration  be 

Even  of  the  heartlessness  of  the  priest  and  the 
evite,  in  "  passing  by  on  the  other  side."    As- 
cending for  some  distance  by  the  precipitous  side 
of  a  yawning  chasm,  where  a  false  movement  of 
my  horse  might  have  dashed  me  to  atoms,  from 
the  top  of  the  Mountains  of  Desolation  I  looked 
to  the  left  upon  a  higher  and  still  wilder,  and 
more  dreary  range ;  and  towering  above  all  the  reft, 
in  gloomy  grandeur,  its  naked  sides  pierced  with 
doors  for  the  cells  of  hermits,  was  the  mountain 
of  our  Saviour's  fasting  and  temptation  ;  before 
me  were  the  plains  of  Jericho,  the  Valley  of  the 
Jordan,  the  Mountains  of  Arabia,  and  the  Dead 
Sea.      A  high,  square  building,  like    a   tower, 
marked  the  site  of  Jericho,  and  a  small  stream, 
running  between  two  banks  of  sand,  was  the  hal- 
lowed Jordan. 

Descending  the  mountain,  on  our  left,  directly  at 
the  foot,  were  the  remains  of  an  aqueduct  and 
other  ruins,  which,  in  all  probability,  were  part  of 
the  ancient  city  of  Jericho.  The  plain  commence* 
at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  ;  the  land  is  ferule, 
and  well  watered  with  streams  emptying  into  the 
Jordan  ;  but  for  the  most  part  wild  and  unculti- 
vated. About  half  way  across  we  passed  the  edge 
of  a  stagnant  pool,  nearly  covering  a  Mussulman 
burying-ground ;  the  tombstones  were  washed  from 
their  places,  and  here  and  there  the  ghastly  skele- 
tons were  visible  above  the  muddy  water.  In  one 
place,  crossing  a  stream,  we  met  three  Abyasin- 
ians,  who  had  come  from  the  remotest  point  in 
the  interior  of  Africa  where  the  name  of  Christian 
is  known,  to  bathe  in  the  sacred  Jordan.  Two  or 
three  times  we  were  obstructed  by  brick  fences 
intended  as  ramparts,  to  protect  the  inhabitants 
and  their  flocks  against  the  incursions  of  wolves ; 
and  at  about  four  o'clock  we  arrived  at  the  ruined 
village  of  Jericho. 

I  have  observed  that  travellers  generally,  when 
they  arrive  at  any  place  of  extraordinary  interest, 
find  the  right  glow  of  feeling  coming  over  them 
precisely  at  the  proper  moment.  I  never  had  any 
difficulty  in  Italy  ;  for  there,  in  the  useful  guide- 
book of  Madame  Starke,  beautifully  mtersuened 
with  valuable  information  about  hotels,  post-bones 
and  the  price  of  washing  linen,  the  reader  may 
find  prepared  for  him  an  appropriate  catalogue 
of  sensations  for  almost  every  possible  sttnation 
and  object,  from  a  walk  in  the  Coliseum  by  moon- 
light to  a  puppet-show  at  San  Carlino  in  Naples ; 
but,  in  a  country  like  this,  a  man  is  thrown  upon 
his  own  resources ;  and  notwithstanding  the  interest 
attached  to  the  name  of  Jericho,  I  found  it  a  hard 
matter  to  feel  duly  excited. 

Jericho  was  the  first  city  in  Canaan  which  feA 
into  the  hands  of  the  Israelites.  It  was  long  the 
second  city  of  Judea,  and,  according  to  the  Jewish 
Talmud,  contained  12,000  priests.  It  had  its  hip- 
podrome and  amphitheatre,  and  in  its  royal  palace 
Herod  the  Tetrarch  died.  But  the  curse  of  Joshua 
seems  to  rest  upon  it  now  :  "  Cursed  be  the  saaa 
before  the  Lord  who  shall  rebuild  Jericho.1*  It 
consists  of  fifty  or  sixty  miserable  Arab  houses, 
the  walls  of  which  on  three  sides  are  of 
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iled  op  like  the  stone  fences  of  our  farmers, 
lost  of  them  not  so  high  as  a  man's  head,  and  the 
rant  and  top  either  entirely  open  or  covered  with 
rash. 

The  old  fortress  in  which  I  expected  to  sleep  I 
mmd  entirely  abandoned,  and  the  apartments  used 
s  a  shelter  for  sheep  and  goats.  I  expected  to 
nd  there  the  aga,  quietly  smoking  his  pipe,  and 
lad  to  receive  and  gossip  with  a  stranger  ;  but 

had  mounted  to  the  top,  and  looked  out  upon 
he  extensive  plains  of  Jericho,  and  the  valley  of 
be  Jordan,  without  meeting  a  single  person  ;  and 
t  was  not  until  I  had  gone  out  of  the  gate,  and, 
rith  the  bridle  in  my  hand,  was  walking  back  into 
he  village  that  I  noticed  the  remarkable  circum- 
tance,  so  different  from  the  usual  course  of  matters 
a  Arab  villages,  that  no  throng  of  idlers  had 
lathered  around  me.  In  fact,  I  had  passed  through 
he  village,  gone  to  the  fortress,  and  come  back, 
rhhout  seeing  a  man ;  and  soon  found  that  there 
ras  not  a  male  in  the  village  above  ten  years  old, 
seept  the  aga,  and  one  passing  Arab.  It  had 
lumbered  sixty  men,  of  whom  Ibrahim  Pacha  had 
ffdered  a  levy  of  twenty-four,  for  his  army.  The 
niserable  inhabitants  had  decided  among  them- 
elves,  upon  nineteen  who  could  best  be  spared ; 
aid,  unable  to  supply  the  rest,  in  a  spirit  of  despe- 
anon  had  abandoned  their  village ;  and  taking 
rith  them  all  the  boys  above  ten  years  old,  fled  to 
he  mountains  around  the  Dead  Sea,  where  they 
rere  now  in  arms,  ripe  for  rebellion,  robbery,  and 
Durder. 

I  found  myself  very  much  at  a  loss  ;  the  aga  was 
i  stranger  there,  and  knew  nothing  of  the  localities  ; 
ad  I  could  not  find  a  boy  old  enough  to  conduct 
Qe  to  the  Well  of  Elisha.  Some  of  the  women 
new  where  it  was,  but  they  would  not  go  with 
le,  though  I  asked  them  in  all  courtesy ;  and 
iking  my  direction  from  them,  and  fixing  my  eyes 
pon  the  naked  top  of  the  mountain  of  our  Savi- 
or's temptation,  m  about  half  an  hour  I  reached 
le  miraculous  fountain  where,  at  the  request  of 
le  man  of  Jericho,  Elisha  "cast  salt  into  the 
ning  and  healed  the  water."  It  is  enclosed  in  a 
rge  marble  basin,  and  several  streams,  constantly 
inning  from  it,  refresh  and  fertilize  the  plains  of 
ericho.  Biding  on  a  short  distance  farther,  I 
une  to  an  aqueduct  and  the  ruins  of  a  Greek 
mvent,  at  the  base  of  the  "  exceeding  high  moun- 
Jn"  from  whose  top  the  devil  showed  our  Saviour 
1  the  kingdoms  of  the  world.  The  naked  sides 
'  the  mountain  are  studded  with  doors,  opening 
» the  cells  of  anchorites  and  hermits,  who  there 
craed  their  backs  upon  temptation,  and,  amid 
isolation  and  solitude,  passed  thoir  days  in  penance 
ad  prayer. 

It  was  dark  when  I  returned  to  Jericho.  Before 
[ring  away,  the  aga  had  taken  me  to  his  hut,  and 
ished  me  to  pass  the  night  with  him ;  but  as 
fo  horses  had  already  taken  their  places  before 
ie,  and  the  hut  was  perfectly  open,  having  merely 
roof  of  branches,  and  nothing  at  all  in  front,  I  had 
toked  around  and  selected  another  for  my  lodging, 
lace,  chiefly  from  the  circumstance  of  its  having  a 
mall  boat  set  up  on  its  side  before  it,  so  as  to  form 
front  wall. 

That  boat  told  a  melancholy  tale.  It  was  the 
nly  one  that  had  ever  floated  on  the  Dead  Sea. 
Lbout  eight  months  before,  Mr.  Costigan,  an  Irish 
raveller,  who  had  been  some  years  in  the  East, 


had  projected  a  most  interesting  journey,  and, 
most  unhappily  for  himself  and  the  interests  of 
science,  died  almost  in  the  moment  of  its  successful 
accomplishment  He  had  purchased  his  boat  at 
Beyroot,  and  with  a  Maltese  sailor  for  his  servant, 
in  spite  of  many  difficulties  and  impediments  from 
the  Arabs,  had  carried  it  across  the  country  on  a 
dromedary,  and  launched  it  on  the  Sea  of  Galilee  ; 
he  had  explored  this  most  interesting  water,  and 
entering  the  Jordan,  followed  it  down  until  he  nar- 
rowly escaped  with  his  life  among  the  rocks  and 
rapids  of  that  ancient  but  unknown  river ;  and 
then,  constantly  obstructed  by  the  Arabs,  even  the 
governor  of  Damascus  refusing  him  any  facilities, 
with  great  difficulty  he  succeeded  in  bringing 
his  boat  by  land  to  the  Dead  Sea.  In  the  middle  of 
July  he  had  embarked  with  his  servant  to  make 
the  tour  of  the  sea,  and  eight  days  afterward  the 
old  woman  in  whose  tent  I  had  lodged  had  found 
him  lying  on  the  shore  alone,  gasping  for  breath. 
She  had  him  carried  to  her  hut,  where  he  lay  till 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Nicolaisen,  the  English  missionary  at 
Jerusalem,  came  for  him,  and  the  second  day  after 
his  arrival  in  Jerusalem  he  died.  With  his  dying 
breath  he  bore  the  same  testimony  to  the  kindness 
of  woman  under  the  burning  sun  of  Syria,  that  our 
countryman  Ledyard  did  in  the  wilds  of  Siberia ; 
for  while  lying  upon  the  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
the  Arabs  gathered  round  him  only  to  gaze,  and 
would  have  left  him  to  die  there  if  this  old  woman 
had  not  prevailed  upon  two  of  her  sons  to  carry 
him  to  her  hut. 

That  boat  was  interesting  to  me  for  another 
reason.  Nothing,  not  even  the  thought  of  visiting 
Petra  and  the  land  of  Idumea,  affected  me  so 
strangely  as  the  idea  of  making  the  tour  of  this 
sea ;  and  notwithstanding  the  miserable  state  of 
my  health,  shattered  by  my  journey  in  the  desert, 
as  soon  as  I  heard,  after  my  arrival  at  Jerusalem, 
that  there  was  a  boat  at  Jericho,  I  began  to  think 
of  taking  advantage  of  it  If  I  had  succeeded 
in  this,  I  should  consider  my  tour  the  most  perfect 
and  complete  ever  made  by  any  Oriental  traveller. 
I  had  hunted  up  the  oars,  sail,  &c. ;  but  on  my 
return  from  Jaffa  I  was  compelled  to  abandon  all 
thoughts  of  making  the  attempt.  Still,  when  I  saw 
the  boat  all  my  ardour  revived  ;  and  never,  in  my 
lonely  iourneyings  in  the  East,  did  I  wish  so 
earnestly  for  the  comfort  and  support  of  a  friend. 
With  a  companion,  or  even  with  a  servant,  who 
would  encourage  and  support  me,  in  spite  of  my 
health  I  should  certainly  have  undertaken  it ;  but 
Paul  was  particularly  averse  to  the  attempt ;  the 
boat  was  barely  large  enough  for  two  ;  and  I  was 
compelled  to  give  up  the  thought. 

That  evening  I  saw  at  Jericho  what  I  never 
saw  before.  It  was  a  beautiful  moonlight  night, 
and  all  the  women  were  out  of  doors  Binging  and 
dancing.  The  dance  was  altogether  indescribable  ; 
consisting  not  of  wanton  movements,  like  those  of 
the  dancing-girls  in  Egypt,  but  merely  in  joining 
hands  and  moving  round  in  a  circle,  keeping  time 
to  the  music  of  their  own  voices.  I  had  never 
seen  so  gay  and  joyous  a  scene  among  the  women 
in  the  East ;  and  though  their  fathers,  and 
brothers,  and  husbands,  and  lovers  were  away 
among  the  mountains,  I  did  not  feel  disposed  to 
judge  them  harshly.  It  was  so  rare,  in  that  un- 
happy country,  to  see  any  thing  like  gaiety  of  heart, 
that  if  they  had  been  dancing  over  the  graves  of 
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dry,  my  body  burnt  and  smarted  as  if  I  had  been 
turned  round  before  a  roasting  fire.  My  face  and 
ears  were  incrusted  with  salt :  my  hairs  stood  out, 
"  each  particular  hair  on  end  ;"  and  my  eyos  were 
irritated  and  inflamed,  so  that  I  felt  the  effects  of 
it  for  several  days.  In  spite  of  all  this,  however, 
revived  and  refreshed  by  my  bath,  I  mounted  my 
horse  a  new  man. 

Modern  science  has  solved  all  the  mystery  about 
this  water.  It  lias  been  satisfactorily  analyzed, 
and  its  specific  gravity  ascertained  to  be  1.211,  a 
degree  of  density  unknown  in  any  other,  the 
specific  gravity  of  fresh  water  being  1.000  ;  and  it 
has  been  found  to  hold  in  solution  the  following 
proportions  of  salt  to  100  grains  of  water : — 


• 

Grain*. 

Muriate  of  lime, 

3.1&I 

Muriato  of  uingnettia, 

10.246 

Muriate  of  aoda. 

lVJ»i 

Sulphate  of  lime, 

0.054 

! 


24.500 

Except  the  ruined  city  of  Petra,  I  never  felt  so 
unwilling  to  leave  any  place.  I  was  unsatisfied. 
I  had  a  longing  desire  to  explore  every  part  of  that 
unknown  water  ;  to  spend  days  upou  its  surface  ; 
to  coast  along  its  shores ;  to  sound  its  mysterious 
deptlis,  and  search  for  the  ruins  of  the  guilty 
cities.  And  why  not  ?  If  we  believe  our  Bible, 
that  bituminous  lake  covers  the  once  fertile  Vale 
of  Siddim,  and  the  ruins  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah ; 
and  why  may  we  not  see  them  ?  The  ruins  of 
Thebes  still  cover  for  miles  the  banks  of  the  Nile ; 
the  pyramids  stand  towering  as  when  they  were 
built,  and  no  man  knows  their  builders  ;  and  the 
traveller  may  still  trace,  by  "  the  great  river,  the 
Euphrates,"  the  ruins  of  the  Tower  of  Babel. 
Besides,  tliat  water  does  not  destroy ;  it  preserves 
all  that  it  touches ;  the  wood  that  fulls  into  it 
becomes  petrified  by  its  action  ;  and  1  can  see  no 
good  reason  why  it  should  hide  for  ever  from  man's 
eyes  the  monuments  of  tliat  fearful  anger  which 
the  crimes  of  the  guilty  had  so  righteously  pro- 
voked. 

Except  to  the  summit  of  Mount  I  lor,  I  never 
had  so  desperate  a  climb  as  up  the  barren  moun- 
tain on  the  borders  of  the  Dead  Sea.  We  had 
not  found  any  water  fit  to  drink  since  we  left  the 
Jordan,  and  turned  up  a  little  before  we  reached 
the  place  we  had  intended,  the  guide  telling  us  that 
here  we  would  find  a  spring.  We  were  soon 
obliged  to  dismount ;  and  even  our  sure-footed 
horses,  trained  as  they  were  to  climbing  mountains, 
slipped,  faltered,  and  completely  failed.  Our  guide 
told  us  tliat  he  had  never  ascended  with  horses 
before ;  and  looking  forward,  the  attempt  seemed 
utterly  impossible  ;  but  the  noble  animals  climbed 
with  the  intelligence  of  men,  holding  on  with  their 
fore-feet  as  if  they  were  liands,  and  the  Arabs 
above  pulling  them  by  the  mane,  or  pushing  from 
below.  One  of  them,  in  climbing  an  almost  per- 
pendicular height,  fell  over  backward.  1  thought 
lie  was  killed  ;  and  my  Arabs,  irritated  by  toil, 
thirst,  and  the  danger  to  their  horses,  sprang 
upon  t{ic  guide,  and  I  believe,  would  have  killed 
him  if  Paul  and  I  had  not  interfered.  Taking 
off  the  enormous  saddle,  we  all  joined  above 
and  below,  and  hoisted  and  pushed  him  up  almost 
bodily. 

It  was  nearly  dark  when  we  reached  the  top  of 
the  mountain,  and  I  sat  down  for  a  moment  to  take 


a  last  look  at  the  Dead  Sea.  From  this  distance 
itH  aspect  fully  justified  its  name.  It  was  calm, 
motionless,  and  seemingly  dead ;  there  was  bo 
wave  or  ripple  on  its  surface,  nor  was  it  hurrying 
on,  like  other  waters,  to  pay  its  tribute  to  the 
ocean  ;  the  mountains  around  it  were  also  dead; 
no  trees  or  shrubs,  not  a  blade  of  grass  grew  oa 
their  naked  sides ;  and,  as  in  the  days  of  Motet, 
"  Brimstone  and  salt,  it  is  not  sown,  nor  beareth, 
nor  any  grass  groweth  thereon." 

One  tiling  had  especially  attracted  my  attention 
in  ascending  the  mountain  ;  on  attaining  a  parti- 
cular point,  we  had  a  clear  view  of  the  whole  tea, 
and  at  the  extreme  end  we  saw  distinctly  what 
Paul  and  I  both  at  once  called  an  island.  M. 
Seetzen,  one  of  the  earliest  modern  travellers  who 
visited  this  Bea,  imagined  that  he  had  discovered 
a  large  island  in  the  same  direction  ;  and  though 
no  one  believed  in  its  reality,  I  had  then  seen  bo 
satisfactory  explanation  of  the  appearance.  I 
could  not  bo  deceived  in  what  I  saw.  There  never 
was  anything  that  looked  more  like  an  island,  and 
I  afterward  received  an  explanation  which  to  me 
at  least  was  perfectly  satisfactory.  It  comes  front 
one  who  ought  to  know,  from  the  only  man  who 
ever  made  the  tour  of  that  sea,  and  lived  to  tell  of 
it ;  and  relying  upon  the  interesting  nature  of  the 
subject,  I  make  no  apology  for  introducing  it  here. 

When  the  unhappy  Costigan  was  found  by  the 
Arabs  on  the  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea,  the  spirit  of 
the  enterprising  Irishman  was  fast  fleeting  away. 
He  lived  two  days  after  he  was  carried  to  the 
convent  at  Jerusalem,  but  he  never  once  referred 
to  his  unhappy  voyage.  lie  had  long  been  a 
traveller  in  the  East,  and  long  preparing  for  tail 
voyage  ;  had  read  every  book  that  treated  of  the 
mysterious  water,  and  was  thoroughly  prepared 
with  all  the  knowledge  necessary  for  exploring  it 
to  advantage.  Unfortunately  for  the  interests  of 
science,  he  had  always  been  in  the  habit  of  trust- 
ing greatly  to  his  memory  ;  and,  after  his  death, 
the  missionaries  in  Jerusalem  found  no  regular 
diary  or  journal,  but  merely  brief  notes  written  tm 
the  margins  of  books,  so  irregular  and  confused 
that  they  could  make  nothing  of  them :  and,  either 
from  indifference,  or  because  they  had  no  con- 
fidence in  him,  they  allowed  Costigan's  servant  to 
go  without  asking  him  any  questions.  I  took  some 
pains  to  trace  out  this  man  :  and  afterward,  while 
lying  at  Beyroot,  suffering  from  a  malady  which 
abruptly  put  an  end  to  my  travels  in  the  East,  Paul 
hunted  him  out  and  brought  him  to  me.  He  wat 
a  little,  dried-up  Maltese  sailor  ;  had  rowed  aronnd 
tliat  sea  without  knowing  why,  except  that  he  wai 
paid  for  it ;  and  what  he  told  me  bore  the  stain 
of  truth,  for  he  did  not  seem  to  think  that  he  had 
done  anything  extraordinary.  He  knew  as  little 
about  it  as  any  man  could  know  who  had  been 
over  the  same  water ;  and  yet,  after  all,  perhaps, 
he  knew  as  much  as  anv  one  else  could  learn.  He 
seemed,  however,  to  have  observed  the  coast 
and  the  soundings  with  the  eye  of  a  sailor, 
and  I  got  him  to  make  me  a  map,  on  which 
I  marked  down  the  particulars  as  I  received 
them  from  his  lips.  They  completed  the  whole 
tour  of  the  lake.  They  were  eight  dsvs  is 
accomplishing  the  task,  sleeping  every  night  on 
shore  except  once,  when,  afraid  of  some  suspieuwi 
Arabs  whom  they  saw  on  the  mountains,  they 
slept  on  board,  beyond  the  reach  of  gunshot  frost 
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d  me  that  the;  bad  moved  in  a 
on,  crossing  and  recrossing  tho  lake 
several  times  ;  that  every  day  they  sounded,  fre- 
quently with  a  line  of  175  bracbia  (about  six  feet 
each)  ;  that  they  found  the  bottom  rocky  and 
of  vary  unequal  depth,  sometimes  ranging  thirty, 
forty,  eighty,  twenty  braohia  all  within  a  few 
•net*'  lengths  ;*  that  sometimes  the  lead  brought 
up  bukI,  like  that  of  the  mountains  on  each  side  ; 
that  they  failed  in  finding  bottom  but  once,  and  in 
that  place  there  were  large  bubbles  all  around  for 


Sj.llll;  ; 


it ;  that  in  four  different  places  tl: 

and  could  clearly  distinguish  large  hen 


to  have  been  used  for  buildings;  and 
in  one  place  they  saw  ruins  which  Mr.  Costigan 
■id  were  the  ruins  of  Gomorrah.  Now  I  have 
no  doubt  that  Mr.  Coadgan  talked  with  him  as 
they  went  along,  and  told  him  what  he  told  me  ; 
sad  that  Mr.  Coatigan  had  persuaded  himself  that 
at  did  see  the  ruins  of  the  guilty  city  ;  he  may 
lave  been  deceived,  and  probably  was ;  but  it  must 
bare  been  the  most  intensely  interesting  illusion 
that  ever  any  man  had.  But  of  the  island,  or  what 
Pud  and  I  had  imagined  to  be  such ; — He  said  that 
they  too  had  noticed  it  particularly ;  and  when 
they  came  toward*  the  southern  extremity  of 
the  lake,  fonnd  that  it  was  an  optical  deception, 
famed  by  a  tongue  of  high  land,  that  put  out  for 
a  long  distance  from  the  middle  of  the  southern 
eitremity,  and  being  much  higher  than  the 
•alley  beyond  it,  intercepted  the  view  in  the 
Eusnner  we  had  itith  ■afjsjaa1  ;  llji^  tongue  DEsstdL 
be  aaid,  was  composed  of  solid  salt, — tending  to 
confirm  the  assertion  of  Strabo,  to  which  I  referred 
is  my  journey  through  1 'lumps,  that  in  the  great 
ralley  south  of  the  Dead  Sea  there  were  formerly 
large  cities  built  entirely  of  salt.  The  reader  win 
take  tills  for  what  it  is  worth  ;  it  is  at  least  new, 
sad  it  comes  from  the  only  living  man  who  has 
explored  the  lake. 

He  told  me  some  other  particulars  :  that  tho 
tost,  when  empty,  floated  a  pulm  UghaTcwl  of  the. 
■nter  than  on  the  Mediterranean  ;  and  that  Cos- 
lirau  lay  on  the  water,  and  picked  a  fowl,  and  tried 
lo  induce  him  to  come  in  ;  that  it  was  in  the  mouth 
af  July,  and  from  nine  to  five  dreadfully  hot,  and 
every  night  a  north  wind  blew,  and  the  waves 
•ere  worse  than  in  the  Gulf  of  Lyons ;  and,  in 
n&renoe  to  their  peculiar  exposures,  and  the 
dreumstances  that  hurried  poor  Costigan  to  his 
tahappy  fate,  he  said  that  they  had  suffered  ex- 
ceedingly from  the  heal,  the  first  five  days  Coatigan 
■kins;  his  turn  at  the  oars  ;  that  on  the  sixth  day 
their  water  was  exhausted,  and  Costigan  gave  out; 
that  on  the  seventh  day  they  were  obliged  to  drink 
the  water  of  the  sea,  and  on  the  eighth  they 
■are  near  the  head  of  the  lake,  and  he  himself 
any  longer  to  pull  on  oar. 
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There  he  made  coffee  from  the  water  of  the  sea  ; 
and  a  favourable  wind  springing  up,  for  the  first 
time  they  hoisted  their  sail,  and  in  a  few  boars 
readied  the  head  of  the  lake  ;  that,  feeble  as  be 
was,  he  set  off  for  Jericho,  and,  in  the  mean  time, 
the  unhappy  Costigan  was  found  by  the  Arabs  on 
the  shore  s  dying  man,  and,  by  the  intercession  of 
the  old  woman,  carried  to  Jericho,  I  ought  to 
add,  that  the  next  time  he  came  to  me,  like  Goose 
Gibbie,  he  had  tried  whether  the  mohey  I  gave 
him  was  good,  and  recollected  a  great  many  things 
be  had  forgotten  before. 

The  reader  cannot  feel  tho  same  interest  in  that 
sea  which  I  did,  and  therefore  1  will  not  detain 
him  longer.  In  three  hours,  crossing  a  rich  and 
fertile  country,  where  flowers  were  blooming,  and 
Arab  shepherds  were  pasturing  their  Hocks  of 
sheep  and  goals,  we  had  descended  the  bed  of  a 
ravine,  where  the  Kedron  passes  from  Jerusalem 
to  the  Dead  Sea,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  of 
Santa  Saba.  It  was  night  when  we  arrived  ;  and, 
groping  our  way  by  the  uncertain  light  of  the 
moon,  we  arrived  at  the  door  of  (he  convent,  a 
lofty  and  gigantic  structure,  rising  in  stories  of 
terraces,  one  above  the  other,  against  the  sides  of 
the  mountain,  to  its  very  top  ;  and  then  crowned 
with  turrets  that,  from  the  base  where  I  stood, 
seemed,  like  the  tower  at  which  the  wickedness  ol 
man  was  confounded,  striving  to  reach  to  heaven 

We  "  knocked,  and  it  waa  opened  to  us  ["  as- 
cended two  or  three  flights  of  steps,  climbed  up  a 
ladder,  crawled  through  a  small  door,  only  large 
enough  to  admit  one  at  a  lime,  and  found  ourselves 
in  an  antechamber,  surrounded  by  more  than  a 
hundred  Greek  pilgrims.  A  monk  conducted  ua 
up  two  or  three  flights  of  steps  to  the  chamber  of 


'o  followed  him 


ook  coffee.      In  a  few 


more  flights  of 

divan  and  a  large  pile  of  coverlets. 

I  thought  of  the  bush  in  which  I  had  lodged  the 
night  before,  spread  out  a  few  of  the  coverlets, 
crawled  in  among  them,  and  in  a  few  momenta 
the  I>ead  Sea,  and  tho  Holy  Land,  and  every 
other  Land  and  sen,  were  nothing  to  me. 


CHAPTER  XXX11I. 


root  s  FrieniL — A  Convent.— tiuriol  of  a  MtHloury. 


I  slept  till  nine  o'clock  the  next  morning.  The 
first  thing  I  did  after  breakfast  waa  to  mount  to 
the  tower  at  the  top  of  the  convent.  Tbis  is  the 
largest  Greek  convent  in  the  Holy  Land  j  and  I 
remarked  that  it  was  in  a  good  state  of  repair,  and 
that  large  and  expensive  improvements  were  then 
in  progress.  The  tower  conunnndod  a  view  of 
the  whole  convent,  built  in  terraces,  in  a  suit  of 
amphitheatre,  in  the  side  of  the  mountain.  All 
around,  particularly  in  the  mountain  opposite, 
were  ranges  of  grottoes,  formerly  the  residence* 
of  anchorites  and  hermits,  admirably  situated  for 
pflOlMilpg  jiious  thoughts  and  leading  a  holy  life. 
An  old,  white-bearded  monk,  leaning  on  his  staff, 
was  toiling  up  its  sides,  leading  a  long  procession 
of  pilgrims,  probably  lo  some  very  holy  place  ; 
and   below   me,  apparently  growing  out   of  tho 
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rock,  was  a  largo  palm-tree,  planted,  as  they  say, 
by  Saint  Saba  himself,  in  the  fourth  century.  The 
cemetery  is  about  half  way  down,  in  a  vault  under 
an  open  area*  The  flat  stone  that  covered  the 
entrance  was  fastened  down  with  cement  The 
monk  told  me  that  the  bodies  of  the  dead  were 
laid  on  stone  benches,  where  lime  was  thrown 
over  them,  and  as  soon  as  decomposition  had 
taken  place,  the  bones  were  removed  and  thrown 
upon  a  pile  in  another  part  of  the  cemetery. 

The  chapel,  like  all  the  other  Greek  chapels, 
was  full  of  gaudy  and  ridiculous  ornaments  and 
paintings ;  and,  among  the  latter,  there  was  one 
that  attracted  the  particular  admiration  and  reve- 
rence of  the  pilgrims.  At  the  top  of  the  picture 
sat  the  Father,  surrounded  by  angels,  and  patri- 
archs, and  good  men  ;  and  on  his  right  was  a 
range  of  two-story  houses,  St.  Peter  standing 
before  them  with  the  keys  in  his  hand.  Below 
the  Father  was  a  large,  powerful  man,  with  a 
huge  pair  of  scales  in  his  hand,  weighing  sinners 
as  they  came  up,  and  billeting  on  each  the  weight 
of  his  sins  ;  below  him  were  a  number  of  naked 
figures,  in  a  sitting  posture,  with  their  arms  spread 
out,  and  their  legs  enclosed  in  long  boxes  extended 
horizontally.  On  the  left  a  stream  of  fire  was 
coming  down  from  the  Father,  and  collecting  in 
the  mouth  of  a  huge  nondescript  sea-monster, 
while  in  front  stood  a  great  half-naked  figure, 
pitching  in  the  sinners  just  as  the  fireman  on 
board  a  steam-boat  pitches  in  the  long  sticks  of 
wood,  and  the  damned  were  kicking  about  in  the 
flames.  On  the  right  was  Elias  doing  battle  with 
Antichrist  ;  and  below  was  a  representation  of 
the  last  day,  and  the  graves  giving  up  their  dead, 
in  almost  every  conceivable  variety  of  form  and 
situation. 

In  another  chapel,  dedicated  to  John  of  Damas- 
cus, who  formerly  lived  there,  behind  an  iron  grat- 
ing in  a  grotto  of  the  rock,  was  a  largo  pile  of 
sculls  and  bones,  the  remains  of  14,000  hermits 
who  dwelt  among  the  mountains  and  were  slain  by 
the  Turks. 

The  superior  had  been  waiting  some  time  to 
accompany  me  to  Jerusalem.  Will  the  reader 
b'lieve  it  ?  This  man  had  lived  twentv  years 
in  the  convent,  and  had  never  been  to  the  Dead 
Sea  !  I  was  so  disgusted  with  him,  that  I  rode 
on  and  left  him  ;  and  following  the  Valley  of 
the  Kedron,  meeting  on  the  way  hundreds  of 
Greek  pilgrims,  in  three  hours  I  was  again  in 
Jerusalem. 

The  next  night  being  Good  Friday,  the  monks 
of  the  Latin  Convent  performed  the  ceremony  of 
the  Crucifixion.  The  doors  were  open  at  an  early 
hour  for  a  short  time,  and  then  closed  for  the 
night,  so  that  we  were  obliged  to  be  there  two  or 
three  hours  before  the  ceremony  began.  Most 
of  the  pilgrims  had  prepared  against  the  tedious- 
ncss  of  waiting  by  bringing  with  them  their  beds, 
mats,  and  coverlets ;  and  all  around  the  floor  of 
the  church,  men,  women,  and  children  were  taking 
an  intermediate  nap.  The  proceedings  commenced 
in  the  chapel  of  the  Latm  Convent,  where  priests, 
monks,  pilgrims,  Paul,  and  myself,  all  assembled, 
every  one  holding  in  his  hand  a  lone  lighted  can- 
dle. The  superior,  with  his  gold  mitre  and  black 
velvet  cloak  trimmed  with  gold,  my  friend  the 
Sicilian  priest,  and  some  other  dignitaries  of  the 


church,  were  present,  very  richly  dressed.  On  a 
large  cross  was  the  figure  of  a  man,  representing 
the  Saviour,  the  crown  of  thorns  on  his  head, 
nails  in  his  hands  and  feet,  blood  trickling  from 
them,  and  a  gaping  wound  in  his  side.  Before 
setting  out  on  the  procession,  the  lights  were 
extinguished ;  and,  m  total  darkness,  a  monk 
commenced  a  sermon  in  Italian.  After  this  the 
candles  were  relighted,  banners  and  crucifixes 
raised,  and  the  procession  moved  around  the 
church  towards  Calvary.  Stopping  at  the  Pillar 
of  Flagellation,  at  the  prison  where  they  say 
Christ  was  confined,  where  the  crown  of  thorns 
was  put  upon  his  head,  where  his  raiment  was 
divided,  &c,  and  giving  a  chant,  and  an  address 
by  one  of  the  monks  at  each  place,  they  wound 
round  the  church  until  they  came  to  the  staircase 
leading  to  Calvary ;  and,  leaving  their  shoes  below, 
mounted  barefoot  to  the  place  of  crucifixion.  Here 
they  first  went  to  an  altar  on  the  right,  where,  as 
they  have  it,  Christ  was  nailed  to  the  cross ;  aad 
laying  the  figure  down  on  the  floor,  although  they 
had  been  bearing  it  aloft  for  more  than  two  boms, 
they  now  went  through  the  ceremony  of  nailior 
it ;  and  returning  to  the  adjoining  altar,  passed 
the  foot  of  the  cross  through  the  marble  floor, 
and,  with  the  bleeding  figure  upon  it,  set  it  op 
in  the  hole  in  the  natural  rock,  according  to  the 
tradition,  in  the  very  spot  where,  eighteen  hundred 
years  ago,  Christ  was  crucified.  At  the  foot  ef 
the  cross  a  monk  preached  a  sermon  in  Italian, 
warm,  earnest,  and  impassioned  ;  frequeoth 
turning  round,  and,  with  both  hands  extended, 
apostrophising  the  bleeding  figure  above  him. 
In  spite  of  my  scepticism  and  incredulity,  and  my 
contempt  for  monkish  tricks,  I  could  not  behold 
this  scene  unmoved.  Every  attendant  upon  the 
crucifixion  was  represented  ;  for  the  governor  of 
Jerusalem  was  present,  with  a  smile  of  scon 
upon  his  handsome  features,  and  Turkish  and 
Mussulman  soldiers,  breaking  the  stillness  of  the 
scene  with  loud  laughs  of  derision  ;  and  I  coald 
almost  imagine  that  I  heard  the  luibehermg 
Jews,  with  gibes  and  sneers,  crying  out,  u  If  he 
be  the  King  of  Israel,  let  him  come  down  from 
the  cross ! " 

After  the  body  had  remained  some  time  sus- 
pended, two  friars,  personating  Joseph  of  Arima- 
thca  and  Nicodemus,  approached  the  foot  of  the 
cross  ;  and  one  of  them  on  the  right,  with  a  long  j 
pair  of  pincers,  took  the  crown  of  thorns  from  the  l 
head,  waved  it  around  slowly  with  a  theatrically  | 
mournful  air,  kissed  it,  and  laid   it  down  on  *  . 
table  before  him  ;  he  then  drew  long  spikes  froa  ; 
the  hands  and  feet,  and  moving  them  around,  one 
by  one,  slowly  as  before,  kissed  them,  and  kid  , 
them  also  on  the  table.     I  newer  saw  any  thing  j 
more  affecting  than  this  representation,  bad  as 
it  was,  of  the  bloody  drama  of  the  crucifixion ;  I 
and  as  the  monks  drew  out  the  long  naus  fron 
the  hands  and  feet,   even  the  scoffing  Mussul- 
mans stopped  their  laugh  of  derision.    I  stood  by 
the  table  while  they  laid  the  body  upon  it,  asd 
wrapped  it  in  a  clean  linen  cloth  ;  followed  then 
when  they  carried  it  down  from  Calvary  to  the 
stone  of  unction  ;  stood  by  the  head  of  the  stone 
while  they  washed  and  anointed  it,  and  prepared 
it  for  burial,  and  followed  it  to  the  door  of  the 
sepulchre.     It  was  now  near  two  o'clock ;  the 
ceremony  was  ended,  even  the  Mussulman  soldiers 
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had  retired,  and  Paul  and  I  returned  to  the  con- 
vent. We  had  no  lamp  ;  and  as,  in  all  the  Turk- 
ish cities,  every  one  is  obliged  to  carry  a  lamp  at 
night, — and,  in  fact,  it  is  necessary  for  his  own 
security, — we  walked  through  the  narrow  streets 
of  Jerusalem  bearing  the  same  long  candles  with 
which  we  had  figured  in  the  procession  of  the 
crucifixion. 

On  Sunday  morning,  being  Easter,  or  Palm 
Sunday,  I  visited,  for  the  last  time,  the  Church 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  It  was  more  crowded 
than  I  had  ever  yet  seen  it.  The  court-yard 
literally  swarmed  with  Tenders  of  amulets,  cru- 
cifixes, and  holy  ornaments  ;  and  within  the 
church  were  tables  of  oranges,  figs,  dates,  &c. 
The  Arab  baker  was  walking  about,  with  a  large 
tray  on  his  head,  crying  his  bread  ;  and  in  each  ! 
of  the  altars  was  a  sort  of  shop,  in  which  Greeks 
were  making  and  selling  chaplets  and  wreaths  of 
palm-leaves.  It  was  altogether  a  lively  image  of 
the  scene  when  Christ  went  into  the  temple,  and 
44  cast  out  them  that  bought  and  sold,  and  over- 
threw the  tables  of  the  money-changers."  The 
ceremonies  of  the  day  were  in  commemoration  of 
that  on  which  our  Saviour  entered  into  Jerusalem, 
riding  upon  an  ass,  when  the  multitude  followed 
him,  strewing  their  garments  and  branches  of 
palm-trees  in  his  path,  and  crying,  "  Hosannab 
to  the  Son  of  David  !"  When  I  entered,  the 
monks  of  the  Latin  Convent  were  celebrating 
grand  mass  before  the  holy  sepulchre ;  and,  in 
the  meantime,  the  Greeks  were  getting  ready  for 
their  turn.  Their  chapel  was  crowded,  and  all 
along  the  corridors  the  monks  were  arranging  the 
people  in  procession,  and  distributing  banners,  for 
which  the  young  Greeks  were  scrambling  ;  and  in 
one  place  a  monk,  with  a  standard  in  his  hand, 
which  had  just  been  handed  down  from  above, 
with  his  back  against  the  wall,  was  knocking  and 
kicking  away  a  crowd  of  young  Greeks,  struggling 
to  obtain  it  for  the  procession. 

As  soon  as  the  Latins  had  finished,  the  Arab 
soldiers,  whom  I  always  found  regular  attendants 
at  these  scenes,  as  if  they  knew  what  was  coining 
when  the  Greeks  began,  addressed  them  with  loud 
shouts  of  u  Yellah,  yellah — come  on,  come  on." 
A  large  banner  was  stationed  at  the  door  of  the 
sepulchre ;  and  the  rush  of  pilgrims  to  prostrate 
themselves  before  it,  and  to  touch  it  with,  their 
palm-branches,  was  tremendous.  A  tall  young 
Greek,  with  a  large  turban  on  his  head,  while  his 
left  hand  supported  the  banner,  was  laying  about 
him  with  his  right  as  if  he  were  really  defending 
the  sepulchre  itself  from  the  hands  of  the  infidels. 
The  procession  advanced  under  a  loud  chant,  pre- 
ceded by  a  body  of  Turkish  officers  to  clear  the 
way  ;  then  came  the  priests,  wearing  their  richest 
dresses,  their  mitres  and  caps  richly  ornamented 
with  precious  stones,  and  carrying  aloft  sacred 
banners,  and  one  of  them  sprinkling  holy  water. 
Wherever  ho  came  the  rush  was  terrible  ;  the 
Greeks  became  excited  to  a  sort  of  frenzy  in  their 
eagerness  to  catch  a  drop  ;  and  one  strapping 
fellow,  bursting  through  the  rear  ranks,  thrust 
his  face  over  my  shoulder,  and  bawled  out, 
"  Papa,  papa,"  in  such  an  agonising  voice,  that 
the  "papa  aimed  at  him  a  copious  discharge, 
of  which  my  face  received  the  piincipal  benefit. 
When  the  largest  banner  came  round,  the  strug- 
gle to  touch  it  witli  the  pal  in -branches  was  incon-  , 


ceivable.  A  Turkish  officer  had,  until  this  time, 
covered  me  with  his  body,  and  by  dint  of  shouting, 
kicking,  and  striking  furiously  about  him,  saved 
me  till  the  procession  passed  by  ;  but  after  this 
the  rush  became  dreadful.  I  could  feel  my 
ribs  yielding  under  the  pressure,  and  was  really 
alarmed,  when  a  sudden  and  mighty  surge  of  the 
struggling  mass  hurried  me  into  the  stock  in  trade 
of  a  merchant  of  dates  and  oranges.  Instead  of 
picking  up  his  goods,  the  fellow  grappled  at  me  ; 
but  I  got  out  of  his  clutches  as  well  as  I  could  ; 
and,  setting  up  for  myself,  kicked,  thumped,  and 
scuffled  until  I  made  my  way  to  tho  door — and 
that  was  my  last  visit  to  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre. 

I  had  regretted  that  I  could  not  stay  for  the 
great  Greek  jugglery,  tho  drawing  down  tire  from 
heaven,  when  every  pilgrim  considers  himself 
bound  to  light  his  taper  at  the  sacred  flame  ;  and 
those  who  light  first  are  considered  the  most 
fortunate  and  the  most  favoured  in  the  sight  of 
God.  I  could  imagine  the  wild  and  frantic  strug- 
gling among  more  than  ten  thousand  bigots  and 
fanatics  for  the  first  rays  of  the  heavenly  light ; 
but,  from  what  I  saw  that  day,  I  felt  that  it  would 
be  putting  life  and  limb  in  peril  to  be  among  them. 
Two  years  before,  a  horrible  catastrophe  had  hap- 
pened at  the  enactment  of  this  ceremony.  The 
air  of  the  church  had  become  so  contaminated  by 
the  exhalations  from  the  bodies  of  the  thousands 
crowded  within  it,  that  respiration  became  diffi- 
cult ;  terror,  confusion,  and  a  rush  for  the  door 
ensued  ;  Ibrahim  Pacha  was  carried  out  senseless, 
over  the  heads  of  the  people,  by  a  strong  body  of 
his  soldiers  ;  and  betweeu  two  and  three  hundred 
pilgrims  were  trodden  down  and  trampled  to  death. 
Their  bodies  were  laid  out  next  morning  in  the 
court  of  the  church  ;  and  so  degraded  is  the 
character  of  these  Christian  pilgrims,  that,  as  I  was 
told  by  Mr.  Nicolaisen,  the  English  missionary  to 
the  Jews,  who  was  looking  among  them  for  a  ser- 
vant of  his  own,  the  friends  and  relatives  of  the 
slain  carried  them  away  in  triumph,  as  martyrs 
in  the  cause  of  Christ. 

My  last  visit  in  Jerusalem  was  to  Mount  Zion. 
I  believe  I  have  not  mentioned  that  on  this  hill 
stands  the  tomb,  or  the  supposed  tomb,  of  David. 
It  is  covered  by  a  mosque ;  the  tomb  is  walled  in, 
and,  as  the  Arab  door-keeper  told  me,  even  the 
eyes  of  the  pacha  are  not  permitted  to  look  within 
the  holy  place.  Here,  too,  is  the  coenaculuiu,  or 
chamber  where  our  Saviour  ate  his  last  supper 
with  his  disciples  ;  in  the  Armenian  chapel  is  the 
real  stone  that  was  rolled  from  the  door  of  tho 
sepulchre  ;  and  here  also  is  the  house  of  Caiaphas 
the  high-priest,  with  a  tree  marking  the  spot  where 
the  cock  crew  when  Peter  denied  his  master. 

But  there  was  one  spot  on  Mount  Zion  far  more 
interesting  to  me  than  all  these,  or  even  than  any- 
thing in  Jerusalem.  It  was  the  grave  of  my  early 
friend,  whom  I  had  tracked  in  his  wanderings 
from  tho  Cataracts  of  the  Nile,  through  the 
wilderness  of  Sinai,  to  his  last  resting-place  in 
Jerusalem.  Years  had  rolled  away  since  I  bade 
him  farewell  in  the  streets  of  our  native  city.  I 
had  heard  of  him  in  the  gay  circles  of  Paris  as 
about  to  wed  with  one  of  the  proudest  names  in 
France  ;  again,  as  a  wanderer  in  tho  East,  and 
then  as  dead  in  Palestine.  But  a  few  short  vears 
had  pzissed  away,  and  what  changes !     My  old 
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schoolmates,  the  companions  of  my  youth  and 
opening  manhood,  where  were  they !  Gone, 
scattered,  dispersed,  and  dead — one  of  them  was 
sleeping  in  the  cold  earth  under  my  feet  He  had 
left  his  home,  and  become  a  wanderer  in  strange 
lands,  and  had  come  to  the  Holy  Land  to  die,  and 
I  was  now  bending  over  his  grave.  Where  were 
the  friends  that  should  have  gathered  around  him 
in  the  awful  hour  of  death  !  W  ho  closed  his  dying 
eyes !  Who  received  his  parting  words  for  his 
friends  at  home !  Who  buried  him  on  Mount 
Zion  1  Once  I  had  been  present  there  at  a  scene 
which  almost  made  me  weep— the  burial  of  an 
Armenian  pilgrim.  He  was  brought  for  burial  in 
the  clothes  in  which  he  had  died  ;  the  grave  was 
too  small,  and  had  to  be  enlarged  ;  the  priest 
stood  at  the  head  of  the  grave  under  a  heavy 
shower  of  rain,  and,  as  he  offered  me  his  snuff- 
box, grumbled  at  being  obliged  to  wait ;  and  when 
the  grave  was  enlarged,  and  the  body  thrown  in, 
and  the  wet  dirt  cast  upon  it,  he  mumbled  a  short 
prayer,  and  then  all  hurried  away.  And  this 
was  by  the  grave  of  my  friend  ;  and  I  could  not 
but  ask  myself  who  had  buried  him,  and  who  had 
mourned  over  his  grave.  The  inscription  on  his 
tombstone  afforded  but  vague  answers  to  my  ques- 
tions, and  they  were  of  a  painful  character.  It  ran 
thus: — 

D.     O.     M. 

Hicjacet, 
<>««*««««  B** *«***,  ex  America*, 

Region  ibus  [aponte 

Lugduni  Gallia?  Consul  IlyerosolomU  tactua  Intrinsecua 

Errorlbus  Lutheri  et  Calvin!  abject  is, 

Cathollcam  religionem  profeasus  synanche  correptus 

E  vita  deceeait  IV.  nonaa  August!,  MDCCCXXX.,  artatia 

sua*  XXV. 

Amici  mcerentea  posuere. 

Orate  pro  eo. 

He  had  died  at  the  convent,  and  died  alone.  His 
travelling  companion  had  accidentally  remained 
at  Jaffa,  had  not  heard  of  his  sickness,  and  did  not 

arrive  in  Jerusalem  until  poor  D was  in  his 

grave.  It  was  necessary  to  be  wary  in  my 
inquiries  ;  for  the  Catholics  here  are  ever  on  the 
watch  for  souls,  and  with  great  ostentation  had 
blazoned  his  conversion  upon  his  tomb.  The  first 
time  I  inquired  about  him,  a  young  monk  told  me 
that  he  remembered  him  well,  as  on  the  day  of 
his  arrival,  a  fine,  handsome  young  man,  full  of 
health  and  spirit,  and  that  he  immediately  com- 
menced talking  about  religion,  and  three  days 
afterward  they  said  mass,  and  took  the  sacrament 
together  in  the  chapel  of  the  convent.  He  told 
me  the  story  so  glibly,  that  I  was  confident  of  its 
falsity,  even  without  referring  to  its  improbability. 

I  had  known  B well.     I  knew  that,  like  most 

young  men  with  us,  though  entertaining  the  deepest 
respect  and  reverence  for  holy  things,  in  the  pride 
of  youth  and  health  he  had  lived  as  if  there  was 
no  grave  ;  and  I  could  imagine  that,  stretched 
upon  his  bed  of  death  in  the  dreary  cell  of  the 
convent,  with  "  no  eye  to  pity  and  no  arm  to  save," 
surrounded  by  Catholic  monks,  and  probably 
enfeebled  in  mind  by  disease,  he  had,  perhaps,  laid 
hold  of  the  only  hope  of  salvation  offered  him  ; 
and  when  I  stood  over  his  grave,  and  thought  of 
the  many  thorns  in  his  pillow  in  that  awful  hour 
— the  distracting  thoughts  of  home,  of  the  mother 
whose  name  liad  been  the  last  on  his  lips — the 


shuddering  consciousness  that,  if  he  died  a  Pro- 
testant, his  bones  would  be  denied  the  rites  of 
burial,  I  pitied,  I  grieved  for,  but  I  could  aot 
blame  him.  But  when  suspicion  was  roused  by 
the  manner  of  the  monk,  I  resolved  to  impure 
further  ;  and  if  his  tale  should  prove  untrue,  to 
tear  with  my  own  hands  the  libellous  stone  from 
my  friend's  grave,  and  hurl  it  down  Mount  Son. 
I  afterward  saw  die  monk  who  had  shrived  him, 
and  was  told  that  the  young  man  with  whom  I 
had  conversed  was  a  prater  and  a  fool ;  that  he 

himself  had  never  heard  B speak  of  religion 

until  after  his  return  from  the  Dead  Sea  with  the 
hand  of  death  upon  him ;  that  he  had  administered 
the  sacrament  to  him  but  three  days  before  ba 
death,  when  all  hope  of  life  was  past,  and  that  even 
yet  it  might  be  a  question  whether  he  did  really 
renounce  his  faith,  for  the  solemn  abjuration  vsj 
made  in  a  language  he  but  imperfectly  under- 
stood ;  and  he  never  spoke  afterward,  except  in 
the  wildness  of  delirium,  to  murmur  the  name  sf 
«  Mother." 

I  have  said  that,  in  his  dying  moments,  his  feel* 
ings  were  harrowed  by  the  thought  that  his  body 
would  be  denied  a  Christian  burial.  Mr.  Whitafc 
who  accompanied  me  on  my  first  visit  to  his  five, 
told  me  that  the  Catholics  would  not  have  allowed 
him  a  resting-place  in  consecrated  ground ;  aid 
leading  me  a  short  distance,  to  the  grave  of  i 
friend  and  fellow-missionary  who  had  died  sis* 
he  had  been  in  Jerusalem,  described  to  me  what 
he  had  seeu  of  the  unchristian  spirit  of  the  Qw* 
tians  of  the  holy  city.  Refused  by  the  Latins,*! 
friends  of  Dr.  Dodge  had  asked  permission  of  tk 
Greeks  to  lay  his  body  for  a  little  while  in  tbeir 
burying-ground  ;  and  negotiating  with  the  drago- 
man of  the  convent,  they  thought  that  pernrioua 
had  been  granted  ;  but  while  they  were  in  the  act 
of  performing  the  funeral  service,  a  messenger  cam 
in  to  tell  them  that  the  grave  had  been  filled  up. 
They  protracted  the  service  till  the  delay  excited 
the  attention  of  his  unhappy  widow,  and  they  were 
obliged  to  tell  her  that  they  had  no  place  when 
they  could  lay  the  head  of  her  young  husband. 
A  reluctant  permission  was  at  length  granted,  tod 
they  buried  him  by  the  light  of  torches ;  tad 
although  there  had  been  no  graves  in  that  part 
of  the  ground  before,  the  Greeks  had  buried  al 
around,  to  prevent  any  application  for  -—— 

to  lay  by  his  Bide  the  body  of  another 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

PilRTiraaire  to  the  Jordan.— Pilgrim**  Certfflcala— Tta 
Tomb  of  Samuel.— Laat  View  of  Jerusalem. — Qucatka- 
able  Company— Departure  from  the  Holy  land^Ara- 
elusion.  

The  next  day  I  left  Jerusalem ;  but,  befiott 
leaving  it,  I  was  witness  to  another  striking  sears, 
uhich  I  shall  never  forget ;  the  departure  of  tst 
pilgrims,  fifteen  or  twenty  thousand  in  number, 
for  the  Jordan.  At  an  early  hour  I  was  on  hone- 
back,  outside  St.  Stephen's  Gate.  It  was  sues  * 
morning  as  that  on  which  I  started  for  the  Desd 
Sea,  clear,  bright,  and  beautiful ;  the  streets  of  the 
city  were  deserted,  and  the  whole  population  «ts 
outside  the  walls,  sitting  under  the  shadow  of  tbc 
temple,  among  the  tombs  of  the  Turkish  burying* 
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i  tin  women  in  their  long  v. 
■gat  bean  oorexed,  and  the  r 


nd  token  of  the  pilgrimage  W  Mecca,  with 
ead  awards,  and  gfelltrinju: il    -1.-1. 

of  Johueheuhai  waa  filled 

iii  every  variety  of  gay  apparel,  aa  if  the 
ay  of  i—WWi  had  already  come,  and 
aula  of  the  dreary  tombs  had  burnt  the 
of  the  grave,  and  oome  forth  into  new  life 


*,  the  terrible  Abougoe,  with  b  ta  retainers, 
■t  and  beckoned  me  to  join  him.  I  followed 
er  the  Brook  Kedron  and  the  Valley  of 
uhat  to  the  Garden  of  Gethnomaae,  where 
ad,  and  giving  my  horee  to  an  Arab  boy,  I 
.  orer  the  low  fence,  and  seating  myaelf  on 
ing  root  of  the  tree  marked  by  the  knives 
rima  aa  that  under  which  oar  Saviour  waa 
d,  looking  orer  the  heeds  of  the  Turkish 
■eat  ad  on  the  fence  below,  I  u>  the  whole 
ion  streaming  from  the  gate,  crossing  the 
of  Jehoehaphat,  and  filing  along  the  foot  of 
den.  They  were  on  loot  and  on  horseback, 
rays,  mules,  dromedaries,  and  —  naols,  and 
id  then  were  well-equipped  caravans,  with 
id  pnmtaous  for  the  monks  of  the  different 
ta.    It  would  be  impossible  to  give  any  idea 

>e  eeen  a  woman  on  horseback,  with  a  child 

■  arm  ;  there  a  large  pannier 
ola,  with  a  man  in  one  and  a  woman  in  the 

or  a  large  frame  on  the  high  back  of  a 
bike  a  diminutive  ark,  carrying  a  whole 
with   all  their   quilts,  coverlets,   cooking 

iy  Ac     Among  them,  riding  alone,  on  a  raw- 

barae,  was  a  beggarly  Italian,  in  a  worn  and 
European  dress,  with  a  fowling-piece  and 

►-bag,  and  everybody  made  way  for  him  ; 

sre  waa  a  general  laugh  wherever  he  came. 

■  1  body  of  Turkish  horsemen,  with  drawn 
ob  in  their  bands,  rushed  out  of  the  gate, 

down  the  valley  and  up  the  sides  of  the 
line  at  full  gallop,  clearing  the  way  for  the 
or  ;  and  then  came  the  governor  1 
a  salute  from  the  fortress,  on  a  horse  of  the 
ood  of  Arabia,  riding  aa  if  he  were  a  part 
noble  animal,  preceded  by  the  music  of  the 
h  drum,  and  bowing  with  a  nobility  and 

of  manner  known  only  in  the  East,  and 
I  marked  the  more  particularly,  as  he 
I  opposite  to  me  and  beckoned  to  me  to 
m.  Then  came  the  pilgrims  again,  and  I 
re  till  the  last  had  gone  by.  Galloping  back 
rate,  I  turned  to  look  at  them  for  the  last 
living,  moving  mesa  of  thousands,  thousands 
91  from,  their  homes,  bound  for  the  sacred 
,  and  strong  in  die  faith  that,  bathing  in 
lowed  waters,  they  should  wash  away  their 

Caw  moments  I  was  at  the  convent ;  and 
l  Pan)  before  me  to  the  Damascus  Oate, 

to  take  my  leave  of  the  superior.  He  told 
*,  though  1   waa  an   American  (the  only 

.  like  them),  he  liked  me  ;  and,  bidding  me 
and  affectionate  farewell,  he  put  into  my 


Brathar  Frauds  Xavtar,  of  Malta,  Ot 


FRASCI8   A   SOLERIO, 
Perpetual  BecreUrj  of  the  Holy 


Whereby  the  reader  will  see,  that  whatever  may 
be  his  fate  hereafter,  a  pilgrimage  to  the  holy  city 
gives  a  man  temporal  honours,  and  has  transformed 
a  republican  citizen  of  America  into  an  "  illus- 
trissimus  dominus." 

With  this  evidence  of  my  pilgrim  character,  I 
mounted  my  horse  for  the  last  time  at  the  door  of 
the  convent.  I  lost  my  way  in  going  to  the 
Damascus  Gate,  but  a  friendly  Jew  conducted  me 
to  it ;  a  Jew  was  the  first  to  welcome  me  to  the 
Holy  Land,  and  a  Jew  was  the  last  to  speed  me 
on  my  way  from  the  holy  city  of  Jerusalem.  Paul 
was  waiting  for  me  ;  and  for  half  a  mile  we  passed 
mounds  of  ruins,  the  walls  of  the  old  city  having 
extended  some  distance  beyond  the  Damascus 
Gate.  In  about  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  a  little 
1  to  the  right,  we  came  to  what  are  called  the 
Tombs  of  the  Judges,  excavations  in  the  rock, 
>ne  of  them  full  of  water.  I  have  no  satisfaction 
in  the  recollection  of  these  tombs,  for  there  I  lost 
my  old  companion,  the  terror  of  evil  dogs,  my 
Nubian  club  ;  which,  since  I  bought  it  in  Nubia, 
fiad  seldom  been  out  of  my  hand.  In  about  three 
hours  we  were  mounting  Djebel  Samyel,  the  highest 
mountain  about  Jerusalem,  crowned  with  the  ruins 
of  Raman,  the  birth-place  and  tomb  of  Samuel  the 
seer.  A  few  Arab  huts  are  around  the  ruins ; 
and  a  ruined  mosque,  the  minaret  of  which  lias 
fallen,  is  the  most  prominent  building  on  the 
mountain.  We  entered  the  mosque ;  at  the  farther 
end  was  a  door  locked,  but  with  the  key  in  it.  I 
turned  the  key  and  entered  a  dark  chamber.  By 
the  light  from  the  door,  I  could  see  at  the  far  end 
a  dark,  sombre-looking  object,  and  groped  my 
way  to  the  tomb  of  Samuel ;  I  kept  my  hands  on 
it,  and  walked  around  it ;  and  hearing  some  of  the 
villagers  at  the  door,  I  tore  off  a  piece  of  the  pall, 
as  I  had  done  from  the  tomb  of  Aaron,  and  hurried 
out.  I  stopi>ed  for  a  moment  on  the  top  of  the 
mountain,  and  looking  back  towards  the  holy  city, 
I  saw  for  the  last  time  the  Mosque  of  Omar,  rising 
proudly  over  the  ruins  of  the  Temple  of  Solomon, 
the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  the  walls  of 
Jerusalem,  and  the  Dead  Sea.  My  first  view  of 
this  latter  had  been  from  the  tomb  of  Aaron  ;  and 
I  considered  it  a  not  uninteresting  coincidence, 
that  I  was  now  looking  upon  it  for  the  last  time 
from  the  tomb  of  Samuel. 

[1  am  advised  that  these  pages  already  exceed 
the  limits  of  a  readable  book,  and  therefore  bring 
them  to  a  clow* ;  lmrely  mentioning  that,  after  a 
short  and  interesting  tour  through  Samaria  and 
Galilee,  visiting  Nablous,  tho  ancient  Sychem  ;  the 
burial-place  of  the  patriarch  Joseph  ;  the  ruins  of 
Selmste,  the  fallen  capital  of  Herod,  where  the 
columns  of  his  palace  are  still  standing  ;  crossing 
the  great  plain  of  Jezreel,  "  the  battle-ground  of 
nations  ;"  ascending  Mount  Tabor,  supposed  to  be 
the  place  of  the  transfiguration  ;  visiting  Nazareth, 
where  Christ  spent  most  of  his  life  ;  the  Lake  of 
Genesareth,  and  the  cities  of  Tiberias  and  Saphet, 
the  last  supposed  to  be  referred  to  in  the  expression, 
"  The  city  that  is  set  upon  a  hill  and  cannot  be 
hid,"  both  of  which  have  since  been  destroyed  by 
an  earthquake,  and  nearly  all  their  inhabitants 
buried  under  the  ruins :  I  crossed  from  thence  to 
the  Mediterranean  at  Acre,  the  St.  Jean  d'Acre 
of  tho  Crusaders;  visited  Caipha  and  Mount 
Carmel,  and,  returning  through  Acre,  passed  on 
to   Sour,  the   fallen  Tyre ;  a  single  nshing-b->at 


was  lying  in  the  harbour  of  "the  crowning  chy, 
whose  merchants  were  princes,  whose  trafficker* 
were  the  honourable  of  the  earth.**] 

I  left  the  gate  of  Tyre  between  as  honest  a  nu 
and  as  great  a  rogue  as  the  sun  ever  shone  upon. 
The  honest  man  was  my  old  Arab,  whom  I  kept 
with  me  in  spite  of  his  bad  donkey  ;  and  the  rogue 
was  a  limping,  sore-eyed  Arab,  in  an  old  and 
ragged  suit  of  regimentals,  whom  I  hired  for  two 
days  to  relieve  the  old  man  in  whipping  the  donkey*. 
He  was  a  dismissed  soldier,  turned  oat  of  Ibrahim 
Pacha's  army  as  of  no  use  whatever,  than  which 
there  could  not  be  a  stronger  certificate  of  worth' 
Jessness.  He  told  me,  however,  that  be  had  once 
been  a  man  of  property,  and,  like  honest  Dogberry, 
had  had  his  losses ;  he  had  been  worth  sixty 
piasters  (nearly  three  dollars),  with  which  he  had 
come  to  live  in  the  city ;  and  been  induced  to 
embark  in  enterprises  that  had  turned  out  unfor- 
tunately, and  he  had  lost  his  all. 

On  my  arrival  at  Sidon  I  drove  immediately  to 
the  Arab  consular  agent,  to   consult  him  about 
paying  a  visit  to  Lady  Esther  Stanhope.    He  toM 
me  that  I   must  send  a  note   to  her  ladyship, 
requesting  permission  to  present  myself,  and  wait 
her  pleasure  for  an  answer ;  that  sometimes  die 
was  rather  capricious,  and  tliat  the  English  consul  ■ 
from  Bcyroot  had  been  obliged  to  wait  two  dayi 
The  state  of  my  health   would   not  permit  my 
waiting  anywhere  upon  an  uncertainty.    I  wis  | 
but  one  day  from  Beyroot,  where  I  looked  for 
rest  and  medical  attendance  ;  bat  I  did  not  like  to  ' 
go  past,  and  I  made  my  application  perhaps  «ith 
more  regard  to  my  own  convenience  and  feeling* 
than  the  respect  due  to  those  of  the  lady.    My 
baggage,  with  my  writing  materials,  had  not  yet 
arrived.     I  had  no  time  to  lose     the  Arab  agent 
gave  me  the  best  he   had;  and  writing  a  wtfe 
about  as  "  big  as  a  book"  on  a  piece  of  oar*1 
Arab  paper  with  a  reed  pen,  and  sealing  it  with  a 
huge  Arab  wafer,  1  gave  it  to  a  messenger,  and 
tumbling  him  out  of  the  house,  told  him  he  mart 
bring  me  an  answer   before  davlight  the  next 
morning.     He  probably  reached  Lady  Stanhope's 
residence  about  nine  or  ten  o'clock  in  the  eveninf ; 
and  I  have  no  doubt  he  tumbled  in,  just  as  he  had 
been  tumbled  out  at  Sidon,  and,  demanding  an 
immediate  answer,  he  got  one  forthwith,  "  Hei 
ladyship's  compliments,"  &c.  ;  in  short,  somewhat 
like  that  uhich  a  city  lady  gives  from  the  head  of 
the  stairs,  *  I'm  not  at  home."    I  have  since  read 
M.  de  la  Martine's  account  of  his  visit  to  her 
ladyship,  by  which  it  appears  that  her  ladyship  . 
hud  regard  to  the  phraseology  of  a  note.    Mine, 
as  near  as  I  can  recollect  it,  was  as  follow*:— 
"  Mr.  S.,  a  young  American,   on  the  point  of 
leaving  the  Holy  Land,  would  regret  exceeding 
being  obliged  to  do  so  without  first  bavins  pad 
his  respects  to  the  Lady  Esther  Stanhope.     If  u* 
Lady  Esther  Stanhope  will  allow  him  that  honour, 
Mr.  S.  will  present  himself  to-morroir,  at  anyhow 
her  ladyship  will  name."     If  the  reader  will  com- 
pare this  note  with  the  letter  of  M.  de  la  Marline, 
he  will  almost  wonder  that  my  poor  messenger* 
demanding,  too,  an  immediate  answer,  was  not 
kicked  out  of  doors.    My  horses  were  at  the  door. 
cither  for  Beyroot  or  her  ladyship's  residence: 
and,  when  obliged  to  turn  away  from  the  latter,  I 
comforted  myself  with  a  good  gallop  to  the  fonn*  I 
Her  ladyship  was  exceedingly  lucky,  by  tbe«.T»  ! 
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in  Dot  haying  received  me ;  for  that  night  I  broke 
down  at  Beyroot ;  my  travels  in  the  East  were 
abruptly  terminated;  and,  after  lying  ten  days 
under  the  attendance  of  an  old  Italian  quack,  with 
a  blue  frock  coat  and  great  frog  buttons,  who 
frightened  me  to  death  every  time  he  approached 
my  bedside,  I  got  on  board  the  first  vessel  bound 
for  sea,  and  sailed  for  Alexandria.  At  Beyroot  I 
received  a  letter  from  the  friend  who  had  taken 
me  on  board  his  boat  at  Thebes,  advising  me  of 
the  sickness  of  his  lady,  and  that  he  had  prevailed 
upon  the  English  doctor  at  Beyroot  to  accompany 
him  to  Damascus  and  Baalbeek  ;  here,  too,  1 
heard  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Lowell,  a  gentleman 
from  Boston,  who  had  preceded  me  in  many  parts 
of  my  tour  in  the  East ;  and  who  had  everywhere 
left  behind  him  such  a  name  that  it  was  a  pleasure 
for  an  American  to  follow  in  his  steps  ;  and  here, 
too,  I  heard  of  the  great  fire  which,  by  the  time  it 


reached  this  distant  land,  had  laid  the  whole  of  my 
native  city  in  ruins.  In  the  midst  of  my  troubles, 
however,  I  had  three  things  that  gave  me  pleasure, 
I  met  here  my  two  friends  with  whom  I  had 
mounted  the  cataracts  of  the  Nile,  one  of  whom  I 
hope  one  day  to  see  in  my  own  country  ;  I  received 
from  the  Austrian  consul  an  assurance  that  the 
passport  of  my  Jew  friend  at  Hebron  should  be 
made  out,  and  delivered  forthwith  to  his  friend 
there  ;  and  I  saw  Costigan's  servant,  from  whom 
I  obtained  the  map  of  the  Dead  Sea  before  referred 
to.  For  ten  days  I  lay  on  the  deck  of  a  little 
Austrian  schooner,  watching  the  movements  of  a 
pair  of  turtle-doves ;  and  on  the  morning  of  the 
eleventh  I  was  again  off  the  coast  of  Egypt,  and 
entering  the  harbour  of  Alexandria.  Here  I 
introduced  myself  to  the  reader ;  and  here,  if  he 
have  not  fallen  from  me  by  the  way,  I  take  my 
leave  of  him,  with  thanks  for  his  patient  courtesy. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

t  Hurricane.— In  Adrenture.— Miasolonghi.— Siege  of 
■olonghL  — Byron. —Marco  Bozs&ris.  —  Visit  to  the 
dow,  Daughters,  and  Brother  of  Bouaris. 

Oh  the  evening  of  the  —  February,  1835,  by 
right  starlight,  after  a  short  ramble  among  the 
nan  Islands,  I  sailed  from  Zante,  in  a  beauti- 
1  cutter  of  about  forty  tons,  for  Padras.  My 
mpanions  were  Doctor  W.,  an  old  and  valued 
end  from  New  York,  who  was  going  to  Greece 
erely  to  visit  the  Episcopal  missionary  school  at 
tans,  and  a  young  Scotchman,  who  had  tra- 
ced with  me  through  Italy,  and  was  going 
rther,  like  myself,  he  knew  not  exactly  why. 
tae  was  hardly  a  breath  of  air  when  we  left 
*  harbour,  but  a  breath  was  enough  to  fill  our 
tie  sail.  The  wind,  though  of  the  gentlest, 
to  lair ;  and  as  we  crawled  from  under  the  lee 
.the  island,  in  a  short  time  it  became  a  fine 
iBng  breeze.  We  sat  on  the  deck  till  a  late 
*u\  and  turned  in  with  every  prospect  of  being 
1  Padras  in  the  morning.  Before  daylight, 
ftever,  the  wind  chopped  about,  and  set  in 
ad  a-head,  and  when  I  went  on  deck  in  the 
Hiring  it  was  blowing  a  hurricane.  We  had 
•led  the  point  of  Padras  ;  the  wind  was  driving 
*n  the  Gulf  of  Corinth,  as  if  old  ^Eolus  had 
tomined  on  thwarting  our  purpose  ;  and  our 
fle  cutter,  dancing  like  a  gull  upon  the  angry 
iters,  was  driven  into  the  harbour  of  Missolonghi. 
The  town  was  full  in  sight,  but  at  such  a  dis- 
ice,  and  the  waves  were  running  so  high,  that 
could  not  reach  it  with  our  small  boat.    A 

Lflat  extends  several  miles  into  the  sea, 
ig  the  harbour  completely  inaccessible,  ex- 
it to  small  Greek  caiques,  built  expressly  for 
It  navigation.  We  remained  on  board  all  day  ; 
I  the  next  morning,  the  gale  still  continuing, 
de  signals  to  a  fishing-boat  to  come  off  and 
e  us  ashore.  In  a  short  time  she  came  along- 
b  ;  we  bade  farewell  to  our  captain — an  Italian, 
I  a  noble  fellow,  cradled  and  as  he  said  born  to 
on  the  Adriatic — and  in  a  few  moments  struck 
■oil  of  fallen  but  immortal  Greece. 
)ur  manner  of  striking  it,  however,  was  not 
h  as  to  call  forth  any  of  the  warm  emotions 
nggling  in  the  breast  of  the  scholar,  for  we 
re  literally  stuck  in  the  mud.    We  were  yet 


four  or  five  miles  from  the  shore,  and  the  water 
was  so  low  that  the  fishing-boat,  with  the  addi- 
tional weight  of  four  men  and  luggage,  could  not 
swim  clear.  Our  boatmen  were  two  long,  sinewy 
Greeks,  with  the  red  tarbouch,  embroidered  jacket, 
sash,  and  large  trousers,  and  with  their  long  poles 
set  us  through  the  water  with  prodigious  force  ; 
but,  as  soon  as  the  boat  struck,  they  jumped  out, 
and,  putting  their  brawny  shoulders  under  her 
sides,  heaved  her  through  into  better  water,  and 
then  resumed  their  poles.  In  this  way  they  pro- 
pelled her  two  or  three  miles,  working  alternately 
with  their  poles  and  shoulders,  until  they  got  her 
into  a  channel,  when  they  hoisted  the  sail,  laid 
directly  for  the  harbour,  and  drove  upon  the  beach 
with  canvass  all  flying. 

During  the  late  Greek  revolution,  Missolonghi 
was  the  great  debarking-place  of  European  ad- 
venturers ;  and,  probably,  among  all  the  despe- 
radoes who  ever  landed  there,  none  were  more 
destitute,  and  in  better  condition  to  "  go  a-head  " 
than  I ;  for  I  had  all  that  I  was  worth  on  my 
back.  At  one  of  the  Ionian  Islands  I  had  lost 
my  carpet-bag,  containing  my  note-book,  and 
every  article  of  wearing  apparel  except  the  suit 
in  which  I  stood.  Every  condition,  however,  has 
its  advantages  ;  mine  put  me  above  porters  and 
custom-house  officers  ;  and  while  my  companions 
were  busy  with  these  plagues  of  travellers,  I 
paced,  with  great  satisfaction,  the  shore  of  Greece, 
though  I  am  obliged  to  confess  that  this  satis- 
faction was  for  reasons  utterly  disconnected  with 
any  recollections  of  her  ancient  glories.  Business 
before  pleasure  :  one  of  our  first  inquiries  was  for 
a  breakfast.  Perhaps,  if  we  had  seen  a  monu- 
ment, or  solitary  column,  or  ruin  of  any  kind, 
it  would  have  inspired  us  to  better  things  ;  but 
there  was  nothing,  absolutely  nothing,  that  could 
recall  an  image  of  the  past.  Besides,  we  did  not 
expect  to  land  at  Missolonghi,  and  were  not 
bound  to  be  inspired  at  a  place  into  which  we 
were  thrown  by  accident ;  and  more  than  all,  a 
drizzling  rain  was  penetrating  to  our  very  bones  ; 
we  were  wet  and  cold,  and  what  can  men  do  in 
the  way  of  sentiment  when  their  teeth  are  chat- 
tering t 

The  town  stands  upon  a  flat,  marshy  plain, 
which  extends  several  miles  along  the  shore. 
The  whole  was  a  mass  of  new-made  ruins— of 
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houses  demolished  nud  black  with  smoke* — the 
tokens  of  Ravage  and  desolating  war.  In  front, 
and  running  directly  along  the  shore,  was  a  long 
street  of  miserable  one-story  shantccs,  run  up 
since  the  destruction  of  the  old  town,  and  no  near 
the  shore  that  sometimes  it  is  washed  by  the  sea, 
and  at  the  time  of  our  landing  it  was  wet  and 
muddy  from  the  rain.  It  was  a  cheerless  place, 
and  reminded  me  of  Communipaw,  in  bad  weather. 
It  had  no  connexion  with  the  ancient  glory  of 
Greece,  no  name  or  place  on  her  historic  ]>agc, 
and  no  hotel  where  we  could  get  a  breakfast ; 
but  one  of  the  officers  of  the  customs  conducted 
us  to  a  shantee  filled  with  Bavarian  soldiers 
drinking.  There  was  a  sort  of  second  story,  ac- 
cessible only  by  a  ladder  ;  and  one  end  0/  this 
was  partitioned  off  with  l>oards,  but  had  neither 
bench,  table,  nor  any  other  article  of  house- 
keeping. We  had  been  on  and  almost  in  the 
water  since  daylight,  exposed  to  a  keen  wind  and 
drizzling  rain,  and  now,  at  eleven  o'clock,  could 
probably  have  eaten  several  chickens  a-piece  ; 
but  nothing  came  amiss,  and,  as  we  could  not  get 
chickens,  we  took  eggs,  which  for  lack  of  any 
vessel  to  boil  them  in,  were  roasted.  We  placed 
a  huge  loaf  of  bread  on  the  middle  of  the  floor, 
and  seated  ourselves  around  it,  spreading  out  so 
as  to  keep  the  eggs  from  rolling  away,  and  each 
hewing  off  bread  for  himself.  Fortunately,  the 
Greeks  have  learnt  from  their  quondam  Turkish 
masters  the  art  of  making  coffee,  and  a  cup  of 
this  Eastern  cordial  kept  our  dry  bread  from 
choking  us. 

When  we  came  out  again,  the  aspect  of  matters 
was  more  cheerful  ;  the  long  street  was  swarming 
with  Greeks,  many  of  them  armed  with  pistols 
and  yataghan,  but  miserably  poor  in  appearance, 
and  in  such  numbers  thut  not  half  of  them  could 
find  the  shelter  of  a  roof  at  night.  We  were  ac- 
costed by  one  dressed  in  a  hat  and  frock-coat, 
and,  who,  in  occasional  visits  to  Corfu  and  Trieste, 
had  picked  up  some  Italian  and  French,  and  a 
suit  of  European  clothes,  and  was  rather  looked 
up  to  bv  his  untravelled  countrymen.  As  a  man 
of  the  world  who  had  received  civilities  abroad, 
he  seemed  to  consider  it  incumbent  upon  him  to 
reciprocate  at  home,  and,  with  the  tacit  consent  of 
all  around,  he  undertook  to  do  the  honours  of 
Missolonghi. 

If,  as  a  Greek,  he  had  nnv  national  pride  about 
him,  he  was  imposing  upon  himself  a  severe  task ; 
for  all  that  he  could  do  was  to  conduct  us  among 
ruins,  and  as  he  went  along,  tell  us  the  story  of 
the  bloody  siege  which  had  reduced  the  place  to 
its  present  woeful  state.  For  more  than  a  year, 
under  unparalleled  hai'ilshi{w,  its  brave  garrison 
resisted  the  combined  strength  of  the  Turkish 
and  Egyptian  armies,  and  when  all  hope  was 
gone,  resolved  to  cut  their  way  through  the  enemy 
or  die  in  the  attempt.  Many  of  the  aged  and 
sick,  the  wounded  and  the  women,  refused  to  join 
in  the  sortie  and  preferred  to  shut  themselves  up 
in  an  old  mill,  with  the  desperate  purposo  of  re- 
sisting until  they  should  bring  around  them  a  large 
crowd  of  Turks,  when  they  would  blow  all  up  to- 
gether. An  old  invalid  soldier  seated  himself  in 
a  mine  under  the  Bastion  Bozzaris  (the  ruins  of 
which  we  saw),  the  mine  being  cnarged  with 
thirty  kegs  of  gunpowder ;  the  last  sacrament 
was  administered  by  the  bishop  and  priests  to  the 


whole  population,  and,  at  a  signal,  the  besieged 
made  their  desperate  sortie.  One  body  dashed 
through  the  Turkish  ranks,  and,  with  many 
women  and  children,  gained  the  mountains  ;  bat 
the  rest  were  driven  back.  Many  of  the  women 
ran  to  the  sea  and  plunged  in  with  their  children; 
husbands  stabbed  their  wires  with  their  own 
hands  to  save  them  from  the  Turks,  and  the  old 
soldier  under  the  bastion  set  fire  to  the  train,  and 
the  remnant  of  the  heroic  garrison  buried  them* 
selves  under  the  ruins  of  Missolonghi. 

Among  them  were  thirteen  foreigners,  of  whom 
only  one  escaped.  One  of  the  most  distinguished 
was  Meyer,  a  young  Swiss,  who  entered  as  1 
volunteer  at  the  beginning  of  the  revolution,  be- 
came attached  to  a  beautiful  Miaaolonghiote  giri, 
married  her,  and,  when  the  final  sortie  was  nude, 
his  wife  l>cing  sick  he  remained  with  her,  and 
was  blown  up  with  the  others.  A  letter  written 
a  few  days  before  his  death,  and  brought  away 
by  one  who  escaped  in  the  sortie,  records  the 
condition  of  the  garrison. 

"  A  wound  which  I  have  received  in  my  shool- 
der,  while  1  am  in  daily  expectation  of  one  which 
will  be  mv  passport  to  e  torn  it  v,  has  prevented  me 
till  now  from  bidding  you  a  fast  adieu.  We  are 
reduced  to  feed  upon  the  most  disgusting  animals. 
We  are  suffering  horriblv  from  hunger  and  thint 
Sickness  adds  much  to  tfie  calamities  which  over- 
whelm us.  Seventeen  hundred  and  forty  of  our 
brothers  are  dead  ;  more  than  a  hundred  thou- 
sand bombs  and  balls,  thrown  bv  the  enemy,  haw 
destroyed  our  bastions  and  our  homes.  We  hare 
been  terribly  distressed  by  the  cold,  for  we  hare 
suffered  great  want  of  food.  Notwithstanding  so 
many  privations,  it  is  a  great  and  noble  spectacle 
to  behold  the  ardour  and  devotedness  of  the  gar- 
rison. A  few  days  more,  and  these  brave  men 
will  be  angelic  spirits,  who  will  accuse  before  God 
the  indifference  of  Christendom.  In  the  name  of 
all  our  brave  men,  among  whom  are  Notho  Boz- 
zaris, •  •  *  I  announce  to  you  the  resolution 
sworn  to,  before  Heaven,  to  defend,  foot  by  foot, 
the  land  of  Missolonghi,  and  to  bury  ouwefres, 
without  listening  to  any  capitulation,  under  the 
ruins  of  this  city.  We  are  drawing  near  oar  final 
hour.  History  will  render  us  justice.  I  am 
proud  to  think  that  the  blood  of  a  Swiss,  of  a 
child  of  William  Tell,  is  about  to  mingle  with 
tliat  of  the  heroes  of  Greece." 

But  Missolonghi  is  a  subject  of  still  greater  in- 
terest than  this,  for  the  reader  will  remember  U 
as  the  place  where  Byron  died.  Almost  the  first 
questions  I  asked  were  about  the  poet,  and  it 
added  to  the  dreary  interest  which  trie  place  in- 
spired, to  listen  to  the  manner  in  which  the  Greeks 
spoke  of  him.  It  might  be  thought  that  here,  on 
the  spot  where  he  breathed  his  last,  inatignfrj 
would  have  held  her  accursed  tongue  ;  but  it  «• 
not  so.  He  had  committed  the  fault,  unpardon- 
able in  the  eyes  of  political  opponents,  01  attach- 
ing himself  to  one  of  the  great  parties  that  then 
divided  Greece  ;  and  though  he  had  given  her  all 
that  man  could  give,  in  his  own  dying  worn% 
"  his  time,  his  means,  his  health,  and,  lastly,  his 
life,"  the  Greeks  spoke  of  him  with  all  the  ran- 
cour and  bitterness  of  party  spirit  Even  death 
bad  not  won  oblivion  for  his  political  offences; 
and  I  heard  those  that  saw  him  die  in  her  eants 
affirm  that  Byron  was  no  friend  to  Greece. 
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•  body,  the  reader  will  remember,  was  trans* 
id  to  England  and  interred  in  the  family 
ehre.  The  church  where  it  lay  in  state  is 
ip  of  ruins,  and  there  is  no  stone  or  monument 
■dinar  his  death ;  but  wishing  to  see  some 
oris!  connected  with  his  residence  here,  we 
red  our  guide  to  the  house  in  which  he 
It  was  a  largo  square  building  of  stone  ; 
of  the  walls  still  standing,  black  with  smoke, 
eat  a  confused  and  shapeless  mass  of  ruins. 
?  his  death  it  was  converted  into  a  hospital 
nagaaine  ;  and,  when  the  Turks  entered  the 

they  set  fire  to  the  powder ;  the  sick  and 
g  were  blown  into  the  air,  and  we  saw  the 
i  lying  as  they  fell  after  the  explosion.  It 
i  melancholy  spectacle,  but  it  seemed  to  have 
t  of  moral  fitness  with  the  life  and  fortunes 
e  poet.  It  was  as  if  the  same  wild  destiny, 
same  wreck  of  hopes  and  fortunes  that  at- 
id  him  through  life,  were  hovering  over  his 
a.  Living  and  dead,  his  actions  and  his 
leter  have  been  the  subject  of  obloquy  and 
ttch,  perhaps  justly  ;  but  it  would  have  soft- 

the  heart  of  his  bitterest  enemy  to  see  the 
t  in  which  he  died. 

was  in  this  house  that,  on  hio  last  birthday, 
line  from  his  bedroom  and  produced  to  his 
ds  the  last  notes  of  his  dying  muse,  breathing 
bit  of  sad  foreboding  ana  melancholy  re* 
Btions ;  of  devotion  to  the  noble  cause  in  which 
ad  embarked,  and  a  prophetic  consciousness 
i  approaching  end. 

"  If y  days  are  In  the  yellow  leaf, 

The  flowers  and  fruits  of  lore  are  gone ; 
The  worm,  the  canker,  and  the  grief 
Are  mine  alone. 

« If  thou  regret'st  thy  youth,  why  live? 
The  land  of  honourable  death 
Is  hare:  up  to  the  field,  and  give 
Away  thy  breath ! 

"  Beak  out— leas  often  sought  than  found— 
A  soldier's  grave,  for  thee  the  best ; 
Then  look  around,  and  ohoose  thy  ground. 
And  take  thy  rest." 

oving  on  beyond  the  range  of  ruined  houses, 
gh  anil  within  the  line  of  crumbling  walls,  we 
t  to&  spot  perhaps  as  interesting  as  any  that 
ee  in  her  best  days  could  show.  It  was  the 
>  of  Marco  Bozzaris  !  no  monumental  marble 
lasaned  his  deeds  and  fame ;  a  few  round 
m  piled  over  his  head,  which  but  for  our  guide, 
ihould  have  passed  without  noticing,  were 
tat  marked  his  grave.  I  would  not  disturb  a 
er  reverence  for  the  past :  time  covers  with  its 
and  twilight  glories  both  distant  scenes  and  the 
who  acted  in  them  ;  but,  to  my  mind,  Miltia- 
ras  not  more  of  a  hero  at  Marathon,  or  Leo- 
i  at  Thermopylae,  than  Marco  Bozzaris  at 
olonghi.  When  they  went  out  against  the 
I  of  Persia,  Athens  and  Sparta  were  great  and 
and  they  had  the  prospect  of  glory  and  the 
le  of  men,  to  the  Greeks  always  dearer  than 
But  when  the  Suliote  chief  drew  his  sword, 
mmtry  lay  bleeding  at  the  feet  of  a  giant,  and 
finrope  condemned  the  Greek  revolution  as 
hardy  and  desperate.  For  two  months,  with 
i  few  hundred  men,  protected  only  by  a  ditch 
slight  parapet  of  earth,  he  defended  the  town 
»  his  body  now  rests  against  the  whole  Egyp- 


tian army.  In  stormy  weather,  living  upon  bad 
and  unwholesome  bread,  with  no  covering  but  his 
cloak,  he  passed  his  days  and  nights  in  constant 
vigil ;  in  every  assault  his  sword  cut  down  the 
foremost  assailant,  and  his  voice  rising  above  the 
din  of  battle,  struck  terror  into  the  hearts  of  the 
enemy.  In  the  struggle  which  ended  with  his  life, 
with  two  thousand  men  he  proposed  to  attack  the 
whole  army  of  Mustapha  Pacha,and  called  upon  all 
who  were  willing  to  die  for  their  country  to  stand 
forward.  The  whole  band  advanced  to  a  man. 
Unwilling  to  sacrifice  so  many  brave  men  in  a 
death-struggle,  he  chose  three  hundred,  the  sacred 
number  of  the  Spartan  band,  his  tried  and  trusty 
Suliotes.  At  midnight  he  placed  himself  at  their 
head,  directing  that  not  a  shot  should  be  fired  till 
he  sounded  his  bugle  ;  and  his  last  command  was, 
u  If  you  lose  sight  of  me.  seek  me  in  the  pacha's 
tent."  In  the  moment  of  victory  he  ordered  the 
pacha  to  be  seized,  and  received  a  ball  in  the 
loins ;  his  voice  still  rose  above  the  din  of  battle, 
cheering  his  men  until  he  was  struck  by  another 
ball  in  tne  head,  and  borne  dead  from  the  field  of 
his  glory. 

Not  far  from  the  grave  of  Bozzaris  was  a  pyra- 
mid of  sculls,  of  men  who  had  fallen  in  the  last 
attack  upon  the  city,  piled  up  near  the  blackened 
and  battered  wall  which  they  had  died  in  defend- 
ing. In  my  after  wanderings  I  learned  to  look 
more  carelessly  upon  these  things  ;  and,  perhaps, 
noticing  everywhere  the  light  estimation  put  upon 
human  life  in  the  East,  learned  to  think  more 
lightly  of  it  myself ;  but,  then,  it  was  melancholy 
to  see  bleaching  in  the  sun,  under  the  eves  of 
their  countrymen,  the  unburied  bones  of  men 
who,  but  a  little  while  ago,  stood  with  swords  in 
their  hands,  and  animated  by  the  noble  resolution 
to  free  their  country  or  die  m  the  attempt.    Our 

Slide  told  us  that  they  had  all  been  collected  in 
at  place  with  a  view  to  sepulture ;  and  that 
King  Otho,  as  soon  as  he  became  of  age  and  took 
the  government  in  his  own  hands,  intended  to 
erect  a  monument  over  them.  In  the  meantime, 
thev  are  at  the  mercy  of  every  passing  traveller ; 
ana  the  only  remark  that  our  guide  made  was  a 
comment  upon  the  force  and  unerring  precision 
of  the  blow  of  the  Turkish  sabre,  almost  every 
scull  being  laid  open  on  the  side  nearly  down  to 
the  ear. 

But  the  most  interesting  part  of  our  day  at 
Missolonghi  was  to  come.  Returning  from  a 
ramble  round  the  walls,  we  noticed  a  large  square 
house,  which,  our  guide  told  us,  was  the  residence 
of  Constantine,  the  brother  of  Marco  Bozzaris. 
We  were  all  interested  in  this  intelligence,  and 
our  interest  was  in  no  small  degree  increased 
when  he  added  that  the  widow  and  two  of  the 
children  of  the  Suliote  chief  were  living  with  his 
brother.  The  house  was  surrounded  by  a  high 
stone  wall,  a  large  gate  stood  most  invitingly  wide 
open,  and  we  turned  toward  it  in  the  hope  of  catch- 
ing ft  glimpse  of  the  inhabitants ;  but,  before  we 
reached  the  gate,  our  interest  had  increased  to 
such  a  point  mat,  after  consulting  with  our  guide, 
we  requested  him  to  say  that,  if  it  would  not  be 
considered  an  intrusion,  three  travellers,  two  of 
them  Americans,  would  feel  honoured  in  being 
permitted  to  pay  their  respects  to  the  widow  ana 
children  of  Marco  Bozzaris. 
_  We  were  invited  in,  and  shown  into  a  large 
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room  on  the  right,  where  three  Greeks  were  sit- 
ting cross-legged  on  a  divan,  smoking  the  long 
Turkish  chibouk.  Soon  after  the  brother  entered, 
a  man  about  fifty,  of  middling  height,  spare-built, 
and  wearing  a  Bavarian  uniform,  as  holding  a 
colonel's  commission  in  the  service  of  King  Otho. 
In  the  dress  of  tho  dashing  Suliote  he  would  have 
better  looked  the  brother  of  Marco  Bozzaris,  and 
I  might  then  more  easily  liavo  recognised  the 
daring  warrior  who,  on  the  field  of  battle,  in  a 
moment  of  extremity,  was  deemed,  by  universal 
acclamation,  worthy  of  succeeding  the  fallen  hero. 
Now  tho  straight  military  frock-coat,  buttoned 
tight  across  the  breast,  the  stock,  tight  panta- 
loons, boots  and  straps,  seemed  to  repress  the 
free  energies  of  the  mountain  warrior ;  and  I 
could  not  but  think  how  awkward  it  must  be  for 
one  who  had  spent  all  his  life  in  a  dress  which 
hardly  touched  him,  at  fifty  to  put  on  a  stock,  and 
straps  to  his  boots.  Our  guide  introduced  us, 
with  an  apology  for  our  intrusion.  The  colonel 
received  us  with  great  kindness,  thanked  us  for 
the  honour  done  his  brother's  widow,  and  re- 
questing us  to  be  seated,  ordered  coffee  and  pipes. 

And  here,  on  the  very  first  day  of  our  arrival 
in  Greece,  and  from  a  source  which  made  us 
proud,  we  had  the  first  evidence  of  what  after- 
ward met  me  at  every  step,  the  warm  feeling 
existing  in  Greece  toward  America  ;  for  almost 
the  first  thing  that  the  brother  of  Marco  Bozzaris 
said  was  to  express  his  gratitude,  as  a  Greek,  for 
the  services  rendered  his  country  bv  our  own  ; 
and,  after  referring  to  the  provisions  sent  out  for 
his  famishing  countrymen,  his  eyes  sparkled  and 
his  check  flushed  as  he  told  us  that,  when  the 
Greek  revolutionary  flag  first  sailed  into  the  port 
of  Napoli  di  Romania,  among  hundreds  of  vessels 
of  all  nations,  an  American  captain  was  the  first 
to  recognise  and  salute  it. 

In  a  few  moments  the  widow  of  Marco  Bozzaris 
entered.  I  have  often  been  disappointed  in  my 
preconceived  notions  of  personal  appearance,  but 
it  was  not  so  with  the  lady  who  now  stood  before 
me  ;  she  looked  the  widow  of  a  hero  ;  as  one  of 
her  Grecian  mothers,  who  gave  their  hair  for 
bowstrings,  their  girdle  for  a  sword-belt,  and, 
while  their  heart -strings  were  cracking,  sent  their 
young  lovers  from  their  arms  to  fight  and  perish 
for  their  country.  Perhaps  it  was  she  that  led 
Marco  Bozzaris  into  the  path  of  immortality ; 
that  roused  him  from  the  wild  guerilla  warfare  in 
which  he  had  passed  his  early  life,  and  fired  him 
with  the  high  and  holy  ambition  of  freeing  his 
country.  Of  one  thing  1  am  certain,  no  man 
could  look  in  her  face  without  finding  his  waver- 
ing purposes  fixed,  without  treading  more  firmly 
in  the  path  of  high  and  honourable  enterprise. 
She  was  under  forty,  tall  and  stately  in  person, 
and  habited  in  deep  black,  fit  emblem  of  her 
widowed  condition,  with  a  white  handkerchief  laid 
flat  over  her  head,  giving  the  Madonna  cast  to 
her  dark  eyes  and  marble  complexion.  We  all 
rose  as  she  entered  the  room  :  and  though  living 
secluded,  and  seldom  seeing  the  face  of  a  stranger, 
she  received  our  compliments  and  returned  them 
with  far  less  embarrassment  than  we  both  felt 
and  exhibited. 

But  our  embarrassment,  at  least  I  speak  for 
myself,  was  induced  by  an  unexpected  circum- 
stance.   Much  as  I  was  interested  in  her  appear- 


ance, I  was  not  insensible  to  the  fact  that  she 
was  accompanied  by  two  young  and  beautiful 

?'rls,  who  were  introduced  to  us  as  her  daughter!, 
his  somewhat  bewildered  me.  While  waiting 
for  their  appearance,  and  talking  with  Constantinc 
Bozzaris,  I  had  in  some  way  conceived  the  idea 
that  the  daughters  were  mere  children,  and  hid 
fully  made  up  my  mind  to  take  them  both  on  my 
knee  and  kiss  them  ;  but  the  appearance  of  the 
stately  mother  recalled  me  to  the  grave  of  Bex- 
zaris ;  and  the  daughters  would  probably  have 
thought  that  I  was  taking  liberties  upon  so  short 
an  acquaintance  if  I  had  followed  up  my  bene- 
volent purpose  in  regard  to  them  ;  so  that,  with 
the  long  pipe  in  my  hand,  which,  at  that  time, 
I  did  not  know  how  to  manage  well,  I  cannot 
flatter  myself  that  I  exhibited  any  of  the  benefit 
of  continental  travel. 

The  elder  was  about  sixteen,  and  even  in  the 
opinion  of  my  friend  Doctor  W.,  a  cool  judge 
in  these  matters,  a  beautiful  girl,  possessinf  in 
its  fullest  extent  all  the  elements  of  Greens 
beauty :  a  dark,  clear  complexion,  dark  hair, 
set  off  by  a  little  red  cap  embroidered  with  gold 
thread,  and  a  long  blue  tassel  hanging  down 
behind,  and  large  black  eyes,  expressing  a  melan- 
choly quiet,  but  which  might  be  excited  to 
shoot  forth  glances  of  fire  more  terrible  Ami 
her  father's  sword.  Happily,  too,  for  us,  she 
talked  French,  having  learned  it  from  a  French 
marquis  who  had  served  in  Greece  and  ben 
domesticated  with  them  ;  but  young  and  modest, 
and  unused  to  the  company  of  strangers,  the 
felt  the  embarrassment  common  to  young  ladies 
when  attempting  to  •  speak  a  foreign  language. 
And  we  could  not  talk  to  her  on  common  theme*. 
Our  lips  were  sealed,  of  course,  upon  the  sub- 
ject which  had  brought  us  to  her  house.  We 
could  not  sound  for  her  the  praises  of  her  gallant 
father.  At  parting,  however,  I  told  them  that 
the  name  of  Marco  Bozzaris  was  as  familiar  b 
America  as  that  of  a  hero  of  our  own  revolution, 
and  that  it  had  been  hallowed  by  the  inspiratios 
of  an  American  poet ;  and  I  added  that,  if  it 
would  not  be  unacceptable,  on  my  return  to  nw 
native  country  I  would  send  the  tribute  referred 
to,  as  an  evidence  of  the  feeling  existing  hi 
America  toward  the  memory  of  Marco  Bozzam.  \ 
My  offer  was  gratefully  accepted  ;  and  afterward,  I 
while  in  the  act  of  mounting  my  hone  to  leave 
Missolonghi,  our  guide,  who  had  remained  behad, 
came  to  me  with  a  message  from  the  widow  and 
daughters  reminding  me  of  my  promise. 

I  do  not  see  tliat  there  is  any  objection  to  aj 
mentioning  that  I  wrote  to  a  friend,  requesting 
him  to  procure  Halleck's  "  Marco  Bozzaris,*1  snd 
send  it  to  my  banker  at  Paris.     My  friend,  think-  ( 
ing  to  enhance  its  value,  applied  to  Mr.  HaDeek 
for  a  copy  in  his  own  handwriting.     Mr.  Halkct,  ' 
with  his  characteristic  modesty,  evaded  the  apph-  ' 
cation ;  and  on  my  return  home  1  told  him  the 
story  of  my  visit,  and  reiterated  the  same  request 
He  evaded  me  as  he  had  done  my  friend,  but 
promised  me  a  copy  of  tfte  new  edition  of  ha 
poems,  which  he  afterward  gave  me,  and  which,  I 
hope,  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  widow  and 
daughters  of  the  Grecian  hero. 

I  make  no  apology  for  introducing  in  a  book  j 
the  widow  and  daughters  of   Marco  Bosana- 
True,  I  was  received  by  them  in  private,  without 
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any  expectation,  either  on  their  part  or  mine, 
that  all  the  particulars  of  the  interview  would  be 
noted  and  laid  before  the  eyes  of  all  who  choose 
to  read.  I  hope  it  will  not  be  considered  invad- 
ing the  sanctity  of  private  life  ;  but,  at  all  events, 
I  make  no  apology ;  the  widow  and  children  of 
Marco  Bozzaris  are  the  property  of  the  world. 


CHAPTER  II. 

Choice  of  a  Servant— A  Turnout— An  Evening  Chat— 
Seenery  of  the  Road — Lepanto.— A  projected  Visit— 
Change  of  Pnrpooe. — Padraa. — Vottitsu— Variety  and 
Magnificence  of  Scenery. 


Bajlbkn  as  our  prospect  was  on  landing,  our 
first  day  in  Greece  had  already  been  full  of 
interest.  Supposing  that  we  should  not  find  any- 
thing to  engage  us  long,  before  setting  out  on 
ear  ramble  we  had  directed  our  servant  to  pro- 
core  horses,  and  when  we  returned  we  found  all 
ready  for  our  departure. 

One  word  with  regard  to  this  same  servant. 
We  had  taken  him  at  Corfu,  much  against  my 
bchnation.  We  had  a  choice  between  two,  one 
a  full-blooded  Greek  in  fustinellas,  who  in  five 
■mutes  established  himself  in  my  good  graces,  so 
that  nothing  but  the  democratic  principle  of  sub- 
■ntting  to  the  will  of  the  majority  could  make 
Be  give  him  up.  He  held  at  that  time  a  very 
food  office  in  the  police  at  Corfu,  but  the  eager- 
less  which  he  showed  to  get  out  of  regular  busi- 
ness and  go  roving,  warmed  me  to  him  irresistibly. 
He  seemed  to  be  distracted  between  two  opposing 
feelings :  one  the  strong  bent  of  his  natural  vaga- 
bond disposition  to  be  rambling,  and  the  other 
a  sort  of  tugging  at  his  heart-strings  by  wife  and 
children,  to  Keep  him  in  a  place  where  he  had  a 
regular  assured  living,  instead  of  trusting  to  the 
precarious  business  of  guiding  travellers.  He 
aad  a  boldness  and  confidence  mat  won  me  ;  and 
when  he  drew  on  the  sand  with  his  yataghan  a 
map  of  Greece,  and  told  us  the  route  he  would 
take  us,  zigzag  across  the  Gulf  of  Corinth  to 
Delphi  and  the  top  of  Parnassus,  I  wondered  that 
ay  companions  could  resist  him. 

Our  alternative  was  an  Italian  from  somewhere 
on  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  whom  I  looked  upon 
with  an  unfavourable  eye,  because  he  came  be- 
tween me  and  my  Greek  ;  and  on  the  morning  of 
our  departure  I  was  earnestly  hoping  that  he  had 
overslept  himself,  or  got  into  some  scrape  and 
been  picked  up  by  the  guard  ;  but,  most  provok- 
ingly,  he  came  in  time,  and  with  more  baggage 
than  all  of  us  had  together.  Indeed,  he  had  so 
much  of  his  own,  that,  in  obedience  to  Nature's 
first  law,  he  could  not  attend  to  ours,  and  in 
witting  ashore  some  British  soldiers  at  Cephalonia 
no  contrived  to  let  my  carpet-bag  go  with  their 
luggage.  This  did  not  increase  mv  amiable  feel- 
ing toward  him,  and,  perhaps,  assisted  in  making 
me  look  upon  him  throughout  with  a  jaundiced 
eye  ;  in  fact,  before  we  had  done  with  him,  I  re- 
garded him  as  a  slouch,  a  knave,  and  a  fool,  and 
had  the  questionable  satisfaction  of  finding  that 
my  companions,  though  they  sustained  him  as 
long  as  they  could,  had  formed  very  much  the 

me  opinion. 

It  was  to  him,  then,  that,  on  our  return  from 


our  visit  to  the  widow  and  daughters  of  Marco 
Bozzaris,  we  were  indebted  for  a  turnout  that 
seemed  to  astonish  even  the  people  of  Missolonghi. 
The  horses  were  miserable  little  animals,  hidden  ^ 
under  enormous  saddles  made  of  great  clumps  of 
wood  over  an  old  carpet  or  towcloth,  and  cover- 
ing the  whole  back  from  the  shoulders  to  the  tail ; 
the  luggage  was  perched  on  the  tops  of  these 
saddles,  and  with  desperate  exertions  and  the 
help  of  the  citizens  of  Missolonghi  we  were 
perched  on  the  top  of  the  luggage.  The  little 
animals  had  a  knowing  look  as  they  peered  from 
under  the  superincumbent  mass,  and,  supported 
on  either  side  by  the  by-standers  till  we  got  a 
little  steady  in  our  seats,  we  put  forth  from  Mis- 
solonghi. The  only  gentleman  of  our  party  was 
our  servant,  who  followed  on  a  European  saddle 
which  he  had  brought  for  his  own  use,  smoking 
his  pipe  with  great  complacency,  perfectly  satis- 
fied with  our  appearance  and  with  himself. 

It  was  four  o  clock  when  we  crossed  the  broken 
walls  of  Missolonghi.  For  three  hours  our  road 
lay  over  a  plain  extending  to  the  sea.  I  have  no 
doubt,  if  my  Greek  had  been  there,  he  would 
have  given  an  interest  to  the  road  by  referring  to 
scenes  and  incidents  connected  with  the  siege  of 
Missolonghi  ;  but  Demetrius — as  he  now  chose  to 
call  himself — knew  nothing  of  Greece,  ancient  or 
modern  ;  he  had  no  sympathy  of  feeling  with  the 
Greeks  ;  had  never  travelled  on  this  side  of  the 
Gulf  of  Corinth  before  ;  and  so  he  lagged  behind 
and  smoked  his  pipe. 

It  was  nearly  dark  when  we  reached  the  mise- 
rable little  village  of  Bokara.  We  had  barely 
light  enough  to  look  around  for  the  best  khan  in 
which  to  pass  the  night  Any  of  the  wretched 
tenants  would  have  been  glad  to  receive  us  for  the 
little  remuneration  we  might  leave  with  them  in 
the  morning.  The  khans  were  all  alike,  one 
room,  mud  floor  and  walls,  and  we  selected  one 
where  the  chickens  had  already  gone  to  roost, 
and  prepared  to  measure  off  the  dirt  floor  ac- 
cording to  our  dimensions.  Before  we  were  ar- 
ranged a  Greek  of  a  better  class,  followed  by 
half  a  dozen  villagers,  came  over,  and,  with  many 
regrets  for  the  wretched  state  of  the  country, 
invited  us  to  his  house.  Though  dressed  in  the 
Greek  costume,  it  was  evident  that  he  had  ac- 
quired his  manners  in  a  school  beyond  the  bounds 
of  his  miserable  little  village,  in  which  his  house 
now  rose  like  the  Leaning  Tower  of  Pisa,  higher 
than  everything  else,  but  rather  ricketty.  In  a 
few  minutes  we  heard  the  death-notes  of  some 
chickens,  and  at  about  nine  o'clock  sat  down  to  a 
not  unwelcome  meal.  Several  Greeks  dropped 
in  during  the  evening,  and  one,  a  particular  friend 
of  our  host's,  supped  with  us.  Both  talked 
French,  and  had  that  perfect  ease  of  manner  and 
savoir  /aire  which  I  always  remarked  with  admi- 
ration in  all  Greeks  who  had  travelled.  They 
talked  much  of  their  travels  ;  of  time  spent  in 
Italy  and  Germany,  and  particularly  of  a  long 
residence  at  Bucharest.  They  talked,  too,  of 
Greece  ;  of  her  long  and  bitter  servitude,  her 
revolution,  and  her  independence  ;  and  from  their 
enthusiasm  I  could  not  but  think  that  they  had 
fought  and  bled  in  her  cause.  I  certainly  was  not 
lying  in  wait  to  entrap  them,  but  I  afterward 
gathered  from  their  conversation  that  they  had 
taken  occasion  to  be  on  their  travels  at  the  time 
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when  the  bravest  of  their  countrymen  were  pour- 
ing; out  their  blood  like  water  to  emancipate  their 
native  land.  A  few  years  before  I  might  have  felt 
indignation  and  contempt  for  men  who  had  left 
their  country  in  her  hour  of  utmost  need,  and  re- 
turned to  enjoy  the  privileges  purchased  with 
other  men's  blood  ;  but  I  had  already  learned  to 
take  the  world  as  1  found  it,  and  listened  quietly 
while  our  host  told  us  that,  confiding  in  the  per- 
manency of  the  government  secured  by  the  three 
great  powers,  England,  France,  and  Russia,  he 
had  returned  to  Greece,  and  taken  a  lease  of  a 
large  tract  of  land  for  fifty  years,  paying  a  thou- 
sand drachms, — a  drachm  being  one-sixth  of  a 
dollar, — and  one-tenth  of  the  aunuul  fruits,  at  the 
end  of  which  time  one-lialf  of  the  land  under 
cultivation  was  to  belong  to  his  heirs  in  fee. 

As  our  host  could  not  conveniently  accommo- 
date us  all,  M.  and  Demetrius  returned  to  the 
khan  at  which  we  liad  first  stopped,  and  where, 
to  judge  from  the  early  hour  at  which  they  came 
over  to  us  the  next  morning,  they  had  not  spent 
the  night  as  well  as  we  did.  At  daylight  we  took 
our  coffee,  and  again  perched  our  luggage  on  tho 
backs  of  the  horses,  and  ourselves  on  the  top  of 
the  luggage.  Our  host  wished  us  to  remain  with 
him,  and  promised  the  next  day  to  accompany  us 
to  Padras ;  but  this  was  not  a  sufficient  induce- 
ment ;  and  taking  leave  of  him,  probably  for  ever, 
we  started  for  Lepanto. 

We  rode  about  an  hour  on  the  plain ;  tho 
mountains  towered  on  our  left,  and  the  rich  soil 
was  broken  into  rough  sandy  gullies  running 
down  to  the  sea.  Our  guides  had  some  appre- 
hensions that  wc  should  not  bo  able  to  cross  tho 
torrents  that  were  running  down  from  the  moun- 
tain ;  and  when  we  came  to  tho  first,  and  had  to 
walk  up  along  the  bank,  looking  out  for  a  place 
to  ford,  we  fully  participated  in  their  apprehen- 
sions. Bridges  were  a  species  of  architecture 
entirely  unknown  in  that  part  of  modern  Greece ; 
indeed,  no  bridges  could  have  stood  against  tho 
mountain  torrents.  There  would  have  beeu  some 
excitement  in  encountering  these  rapid  streams  if 
we  had  beeu  well  mounted ;  but,  from  the  manner 
in  which  we  were  hitched  on  our  horses,  wo  did 
not  fiH'l  any  great  confidence  in  our  seats.  Still 
nothing  could  be  wilder  or  more  picturesque  than 
our  process  in  crossing  them,  except  that  it  might 
have  added  somewhat  to  the  effect  to  see  one  of 
us  floating  down-stream,  clinging  to  the  tail  of 
his  horse.  But  wc  got  over  or  through  them  all. 
A  range  of  mountains  then  formed  on  our  right, 
cutting  us  off  from  the  sea,  and  wo  entered  a 
valley  lying  lictwecn  the  two  parallel  ranges.  At 
first  the  road,  which  was  exceedingly  difficult  for 
a  man  or  a  sure-footed  horse,  lay  along  a  beauti- 
ful stream,  and  the  whole  of  the  valley  extending 
to  the  Gulf  of  Lepanto  is  one  of  tho  loveliest 
regions  of  country  1  ever  saw.  The  ground  was 
rich  and  verdant,  and,  even  at  that  early  season 
of  the  year,  blooming  with  wild  flowers  of  every 
hue,  but  wholly  uncultivated,  the  olive-trees  hav- 
ing all  been  cut  down  by  tho  Turks,  and  without 
a  single  habitation  on  the  whole  mute.  My 
Scotch  companion,  who  had  a  good  eye  fur  tho 
picturesque  and  beautiful  in  natuml  scenery,  was 
in  raptures  with  this  valley.  1  have  since  tra- 
velled in  Switzerland,  not,  however,  in  all  the 
districts  frequented  by  tourists;  but  in  what  I 


saw,  beautiful  as  it  is,  I  do  not  know  a  place  when 
tho  wildncss  of  mountain  scenery  is  bo  delight- 
fully contrasted  with  the  softness  of  a  rich  valley. 

At  the  end  of   the   valley,  directly  opposite 
Padras,  and  on  the  borders  of  the  0iU»  is  a  wild 
road  called  Scala  Cativa,  running  along  the  aides 
of  a  rocky,  mountainous  precipice,  overlooking 
the  sea.     It  is  a  wild  and  almost  fearful  road ;  in 
some  places  I  thought  it  like  the  perpendicular 
sides  of  the  Palisades  ;•  and  when  the  wind  blow 
in  a  particular  direction  it  is  impossible  to  make 
headway  against  it.    Our  host  told  us  that  m 
should  find  difficulty  that  day ;  and  there  was  jot 
rudeness  enough  to  make  us  look   well  to  oar 
movements.     Directly  at  our  feet  was  the  gulf  of  ! 
Corinth ;  opposite  a  range  of  mountains ;  and  ii  | 
the  distance  the  island  of  Zante.     On  the  other 
side  of  the  valley  is  an  extraordinary  mountain 
very  high,  and  wanting  a  large  piece  in  the  middle, 
as  if  cut  out  with  a  chisel,  leaving  two  unit 
parallel  sides,  and  called  by  the  unpoetical  nam 
of  the  Armchair.    In  the  wildest  part  of  the  Seas, 
where  a  very  slight  struggle  would  have  precipi- 
tated us  several  hundred  feet  into  the  sea,  in 
enormous  shepherd's  dog  came  bounding  and  hark- 
ing towards  us ;  and  we  were  much  relieved  whea 
his  master,  who  was  hanging  with  his  flock  of 
goats  on  an  almost  inaccessible  height,  called  him 
away.     At  the  foot  of  the  mountain  we  entered  a 
rich  plain,  where  the  shepherds  were  pasturing 
their  flocks  down  to  tho  shore  of  the  sea,  and  » 
about  two  hours  arrived  at  Lepanto. 

After  diligent  search  by  Demetrius  (the 
by  which  we  liad  taken  him,  whose  true 
however,  we  found  to  be  Jerolamon),  and  by  al 
the  idlers  whom  the  arrival  of  strangers  attracted, 
wc  procured  a  room  near  the  farthest  wall ;  it  vai 
reached  by  ascending  a  flight  of  steps  outside,  aid 
boasted  a  floor,  walls,  and  an  apology  for  a  root 
We  piled  up  our  baggage  in  one  corner,  or  rather, 
my  companions  did  theirs,  and  went  prowling 
about  in  search  of  something  to  eat.  Our  tenant 
had  not  fully  apprised  us  of  the  extreme  poverty 
of  the  country,  the  entire  absence  of  all  accommo- 
dations for  travellers,  and  the  absolute  nottaiiff 
of  carrying  with  us  everything  requisite  for  com- 
fort. He  was  a  man  of  few  words,  and  probably 
thought  tliat,  as  between  servant  and  master, 
example  was  better  than  precept,  and  that  the 
abundant  provision  he  had  made  for  himself  might 
serve  as  a  lesson  for  us ;  but  in  our  case,  the 
objection  to  this  mode  of  teaching  was,  that  ■ 
came  too  late  to  be  profitable.  At  the  foot  of  the 
hill  fronting  the  sea  was  an  open  place,  in  oaa  mia 
of  which  was  a  little  cafteria,  where  all  the  good- 
for-nothing  loungers  of  Lepanto  were  ntsfinhhd 
Wo  bought  a  loaf  of  bread  and  some  eggs  and, 
with  a  cup  of  Turkish  coffee,  made  our  evening  meal 

We  had  an  hour  before  dark,  and  strolled  along 
the  shore.  Though  in  a  ruinous  condition,  Leptnw 
is  in  itself  interesting,  as  giving  an  exact  idea  of 
an  ancient  Greek  city,  being  situated  in  a  com- 
manding position  on  tho  side  of  a  mountain  mi- 
ning down  to  the  sea,  with  its  citadel  on  the  ton, 
and  enclosed  by  walls  and  turrets.  The  pert  tf 
shut  within  the  walls,  which  run  into  the  sea,  tad 
are  erected  on  the  foundations  of  the  aaeient 
Naupactus.    At  a  distance  was  the  promontory** 

■  Rocks  bo  called,  rising  along  tho  river  Hadtoo,  afcv 
miles  above  New  York.— Ed. 
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Actium,  where  Cleopatra,  with  her  fifty  ships, 
abandoned  Antony  and  left  to  Augustus  the  empire 
of  the  world ;  and  directly  before  us,  its  surface 
dotted  with  a  few  straggling  Greek  caiques,  was 
the  scene  of  a  battle  which  has  rung  throughout 
the  world,  the  great  battle  of  the  Cross  against  the 
Crescent,  where  the  allied  forces  of  Spain,  Venice, 
and  the  pope,  amounting  to  nearly  three  hundred 
sail,  under  the  command  of  Don  John  of  Austria, 
humbled  for  ever  the  naval  pride  of  the  Turks. 
One  hundred  and  thirty  Turkish  galleys  were  taken 
and  fifty-five  sunk ;  thirty  thousand  Turks  were 
■Hied,  ten  thousand  taken  prisoners,  fifteen  thou- 
sand Christian  slaves  delivered ;  and  Pope  Pius 
VI.,  with  holy  fervour,  exclaimed,  M  There  was  a 
man  sent  from  God,  and  his  name  was  John." 
Cervantes  lost  his  left  hand  in  this  battle ;  and  it 
Is  to  wounds  he  received  here  that  he  makes  a 
touching  allusion  when  reproached  by  a  rival: 
*  What  I  cannot  help  feeling  deeply  is,  that  I  am 
stigmatized  with  being  old  and  maimed,  as  though 
it  belonged  to  me  to  stay  the  course  of  time ;  or 
as  though  my  wounds  had  been  received  in  some 
tavern  broil,  instead  of  the  most  lofty  occasion 
which  past  ages  have  yet  seen,  or  which  shall 
ever  be  seen  by  those  to  come.  The  scars  which 
the  soldier  wears  on  his  person,  instead  of  badges 
of  infamy,  are  stars  to  guide  the  daring  in  the 
path  of  glory.  As  for  mine,  though  they  may 
not  shine  in  the  eyes  of  the  envious,  they  are  at 
least  esteemed  by  those  who  know  where  they 
were  received ;  and,  even  was  it  not  yet  too  late 
to  choose,  I  would  rather  remain  as  I  am,  maimed 
and  mutilated,  than  be  now  whole  of  my  wounds, 
without  having  taken  part  in  so  glorious  an  achieve- 
ment." 

I  shall,  perhaps,  be  reproached  for  mingling 
with  the  immortal  names  of  Don  John  of  Austria 
and  Cervantes  those  of  George  Wilson,  of  Provi- 
dence, Rhode  Island,  and  James  Williams,  a  black 
of  Baltimore,  cook  on  board  Lord  Cochrane's  flag- 
ship in  the  great  battle  between  the  Greek  and 
Turkish  fleets.  George  Wilson  was  a  gunner  on 
board  one  of  the  Greek  ships,  and  conducted  him- 
self with  so  much  gallantry,  that  Lord  Cochrane, 
at  a  dinner  in  commemoration  of  the  event, 
publicly  drank  his  health.  In  the  same  battle 
James  Williams,  who  had  lost  a  finger  in  the 
United  States'  service  under  Decatur  at  Algiers, 
and  had  conducted  himself  with  great  coolness  and 
intrepidity  in  several  engagements,  when  no  Greek 
could  be  found  to  take  the  helm,  volunteered  his 
services,  and  was  struck  down  by  a  splinter,  which 
broke  his  legs  and  arms.  The  historian  will  pro- 
bably never  mention  these  gallant  fellows  in  his 
quarto  volumes ;  but  I  hope  the  American  tra- 
veller, as  he  stands  at  sun-set  by  the  shore  of  the 
Gulf  of  Lepanto,  and  recalls  to  mind  the  great 
achievements  of  Don  John  and  Cervantes,  will  not 
forget  George  Wilton  and  James  Williams. 

At  evening  we  returned  to  our  room,  built  a 
fire  in  the  middle,  and,  with  as  much  dignity  as 
we  could  muster,  sitting  on  the  floor,  received  a 
number  of  Greek  visiters.  When  they  left  us  we 
wrapped  ourselves  in  our  cloaks  and  lay  down  to 
sleep.  Sleep,  however,  is  not  always  won  when 
wooed.  Sometimes  it  takes  tho  perverse  humour 
of  the  wild  Irish  boy :  u  The  more  you  call  me 
the  more  I  won't  come."  Our  room  liad  no 
•himney  j  and  though,  as  I  lay  all  night  looking 


up  at  the  roof,  there  appeared  to  be  apertures 
enough  to  let  out  the  smoke,  it  seemed  to  have  a 
loving  feeling  toward  us  in  our  lowly  position, 
and  clung  to  us  so  closely  that  we  were  obliged  to# 
let  the  fire  go  out,  and  lie  shivering  till  morning. 

Every  schoolboy  knows  how  hard  it  is  to  write 
poetry,  but  few  know  the  physical  difficulties  of 
climbing  the  poetical  mountain  itself.  We  had 
made  arrangements  to  sleep  tho  next  night  at 
Castri,  by  the  side  of  the  sacred  oracle  of  Delphi, 
a  mile  up  Parnassus.  Our  servant  wanted  to 
cross  over  and  go  up  on  the  other  side  of  the  gulf, 
and  entertained  us  with  several  stories  of  rob- 
beries committed  on  this  road,  to  which  we  paid 
no  attention.  The  Greeks  who  visited  us  in  the 
evening  related,  with  much  detail,  a  story  of  a 
celebrated  captain  of  brigands  having  lately  re- 
turned to  his  haunt  on  Parnassus,  and  attacked 
nine  Greek  merchants,  of  whom  he  killed  three ; 
the  recital  of  which  interesting  incident  wo  ascribed 
to  Demetrius,  and  disregarded. 

Early  in  the  morning  wo  mounted  our  horses 
and  started  for  Parnassus.  At  the  gate  of  the 
town  we  were  informed  that  it  was  necessary, 
before  leaving,  to  have  a  passport  from  the  epar- 
chos,and  I  returned  to  procure  it.  The  eparchos 
was  a  man  about  forty-five,  tall  and  stout,  with  a 
clear  olive  complexion  and  a  sharp  black  eye, 
dressed  in  a  rich  Greek  costume,  and,  fortunately, 
able  to  speak  French.  He  was  sitting  cross-legged 
on  a  divan,  smoking  a  pipe,  and  looking  out  upon 
the  sea ;  and  when  I  told  him  my  business,  he  laid 
down  his  pipe,  repeated  the  story  of  the  robbery 
and  murder  that  we  had  heard  the  night  before, 
and  added  that  we  must  abandon  the  idea  of  tra- 
velling that  road.  He  said,  farther,  that  the 
country  was  in  a  distracted  state;  that  poverty 
was  driving  men  to  desperation ;  and  that,  though 
they  had  driven  out  the  Turks,  the  Greeks  were 
not  masters  of  their  own  country.  Hearing  that 
I  was  an  American,  and  as  if  in  want  of  a  bosom 
in  which  to  unburden  himself,  and  as  one  assured 
of  sympathy,  he  told  me  the  whole  story  of  their 
long  and  bloody  struggle  for  independence,  and 
the  causes  that  now  made  the  friends  of  Greece 
tremble  for  her  future  destiny.  I  knew  that  the 
seat  of  the  muses  bore  a  rather  suspicious  cha- 
racter, and,  in  fact,  that  the  rocks  and  caves  about 
Parnassus  were  celebrated  as  the  abodes  of  rob- 
bers, but  I  was  unwilling  to  be  driven  from  our 
purpose  of  ascending  it  I  went  to  the  military 
commandant,  a  Bavarian  officer,  and  told  him 
what  I  had  just  heard  from  the  eparchos.  He 
said  frankly  that  he  did  not  know  much  of  the 
state  of  tho  country,  as  he  had  but  lately  arrived 
in  it ;  but,  with  the  true  Bavarian  spirit,  advised 
me,  as  a  general  rule,  not  to  believe  anything  a 
Greek  should  tell  me.  I  returned  to  the  gate, 
and  made  my  double  report  to  my  companions. 
Dr.  W.  returned  with  mo  to  the  eparchos,  where 
the  latter  repeated,  with  great  earnestness,  all  he 
had  told  me ;  and  when  I  persisted  in  combating 
his  objections,  shrugged  his  shoulders  in  a  man- 
ner that  seemed  to  say,  "  your  blood  be  on  your 
own  heads;"  that  he  had  done  his  duty,  and 
washed  his  hands  of  the  consequences.  As  we 
were  going  out  he  called  me  back,  and,  recurring 
to  our  previous  conversation,  said  that  he  had 
spoken  to  me  as  an  American  more  freely  than  he 
would  have  done  to  a  stranger,  and  begged  that, 
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as  I  was  going  to  Athens,  I  would  not  repeat  his 
words  where  they  could  do  him  injury.  I  would 
not  mention  the  circumstance  now,  but  that  the 
political  clouds  which  then  hung  over  the  horizon 
'of  Greece  have  passed  away ;  King  Otho  has  taken 
his  seat  on  the  throne,  and  my  friend  has  probably 
long  since  been  driven  or  retired  from  public  life. 
I  was  at  that  time  a  stranger  to  the  internal  poli- 
tics of  Greece,  but  I  afterward  found  that  the 
eparchos  was  one  of  a  then  powerful  body  of  Greeks 
opposed  to  the  Bavarian  influence,  and  interested 
in  representing  the  state  of  the  country  as  more 
unsettled  than  it  really  was.  1  took  leave  of  him, 
however,  as  one  who  had  intended  me  a  kindness, 
and,  returning  to  the  gate,  found  our  companion 
sitting  on  his  horse,  waiting  the  result  of  our  far- 
ther inquiries.  Both  he  and  my  fellow-envoy  were 
comparatively  indifferent  upon  the  subject,  while 
I  was  rather  bent  on  drinking  from  the  Castalian 
fount,  and  sleeping  on  the  top  of  Parnassus. 
Besides,  I  was  in  a  beautiful  condition  to  be  rob- 
bed !  I  had  nothing  but  what  I  had  on  my  back, 
and  I  felt  sure  that  a  Greek  mountain  robber 
would  scorn  my  stiff  coat  and  pantaloons  and  black 
hat.  My  companions,  however,  were  not  so  well 
situated,  particularly  M.,  who  had  drawn  money 
at  Corfu,  and  had  no  idea  of  trusting  it  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  a  Greek  bandit.  In  the  teeth 
of  the  advice  we  had  received,  it  would,  perhaps, 
have  been  foolhardy  to  proceed ;  and,  to  my  great 
subsequent  regret,  for  the  first  and  the  last  time  in 
my  ramblings,  I  was  turned  aside  from  my  path  by 
fear  of  perils  on  the  road.  Perhaps,  after  all,  I 
had  a  lucky  escape ;  for  if  the  Greek  tradition  be 
true,  whoever  sleeps  on  the  mountain  becomes  an 
inspired  poet  or  a  madman,  either  of  which,  for  a 
professional  man,  is  a  catastrophe  to  be  avoided. 

Our  change  of  plan  suited  Demetrius  exactly ; 
he  had  never  travelled  on  this  side  of  the  Gulf  of 
Corinth  ;  and  besides  that,  he  considered  it  a  great 
triumph  that  his  stories  of  robbers  were  con- 
firmed by  others,  showing  his  superior  knowledge 
of  the  state  of  the  country ;  he  was  glad  to  get  on 
a  road  which  he  had  travelled  before,  and  on 
which  he  had  a  chance  of  meeting  some  of  his  old 
travelling  acquaintance.  In  half  an  hour  he  had 
us  on  board  a  caique.  We  put  out  from  the  har- 
bour of  Lepanto  with  a  strong  and  favourable 
wind  ;  our  little  boat  danced  lightly  over  the  waters 
of  the  Gulf  of  Corinth  ;  and  in  three  hours,  passing 
between  the  frowning  castles  of  Romelia  and 
Morca,  under  the  shadow  of  the  walls  of  which 
were  buried  the  bodies  of  the  Christians  who  fell 
in  the  great  naval  battle,  we  arrived  at  Padras. 

The  first  thing  we  recognised  was  the  beautiful 
little  cutter  which  we  had  left  at  Missolonghi, 
riding  gracefully  at  anchor  in  the  harbour,  and 
the  first  man  wo  spoke  to  on  landing  was  our  old 
friend  the  captain.  We  exchanged  a  cordial  greet- 
ing, and  he  conducted  us  to  Mr.  Robertson,  the 
British  vice-consul,  who,  at  the  moment  of  our 
entering,  was  in  the  act  of  directing  a  letter  to 
me  at  Athens.  The  subject  was  my  interesting 
carpet-bag.  There  being  no  American  consul  at 
Padras,  I  had  taken  the  liberty  of  writing  to  Mr. 
Robertson,  requesting  him,  if  my  estate  should 
find  its  way  into  his  hands,  to  forward  it  to  me  at 
Athens,  and  the  letter  was  to  assure  me  of  his 
attention  to  my  wishes.  It  may  be  considered 
treason  against  classical  taste,  but  it  consoled  me 


somewhat  for  the  loss  of  Parnassus,  to  find  i 
stranger  taking  so  warm  an  interest  in  my  fngi- 
tive  habiliments. 

There  was  something,  too,  in  the  appearance  of 
Padras,  that  addressed  itself  to  other  feehngi 
than  those  connected  with  the  indulgence  of  ft 
classical  humour.  Our  bones  were  still  aching 
with  the  last  night's  rest,  or,  rather,  the  want  of 
it,  at  Lepanto ;  and  when  we  found  ourselves  in 
a  neat  little  locanda,  and  a  complaisant  Greek 
asked  us  what  we  would  hare  for  dinner,  and 
showed  us  our  beds  for  the  night,  we  abnoa 
agreed  that  climbing  Parnassus  and  such  thrnn 
were  fit  only  for  boys  just  out  of  college. 

Padras  is  beautifully  situated  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Gulf  of  Corinth,  and  the  windows  of  on 
locanda  commanded  a  fine  view  of  the  bold 
mountains  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  gulf,  tad 
the  parallel  range  forming  the  valley  which  leva 
to  Missolonghi.  It  stands  on  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Patno,  enumerated  by  Herodotus  among 
the  twelve  cities  of  Achaia.  During  the  interna 
of  peace  in  the  Peloponnesian  war,  Aldbiadci, 
about  four  hundred  and  fifty  years  before  Cork, 
persuaded  its  inhabitants  to  build  long  walk  down 
to  the  sea.  Philip  of  Macedon  frequently  landed 
there  in  his  expeditions  to  Peloponnesus.  Augastnt 
Caesar,  after  the  battle  of  Actium,  made  it  ft 
Roman  colony,  and  sent  thither  a  large  body  of 
his  veteran  soldiers ;  and,  in  the  time  of  Cicero, 
Roman  merchants  were  settled  there  just  « 
French  and  Italians  are  now.  The  modern  town 
has  grown  up  since  the  revolution,  or  rather  man 
the  accession  of  Otho,  and  bears  no  marks  of  tat 
desolation  af  Missolonghi  and  Lepanto.  It  eon- 
tains  a  long  street  of  shops  well  supplied  with 
European  goods ;  the  English  steamers  from  Corfu 
to  Malta  touch  here ;  and,  besides  the  little  Greek 
caiques  trading  in  the  Gulf  of  Corinth,  veaeh 
from  all  parts  of  the  Adriatic  are  constantly  in 
the  harbour. 

Among  others,  there  was  an  Austrian  man-of- 
war  from  Trieste,  on  her  way  to  Alexandria.  Bj 
a  singular  fortune,  the  commandant  had  been  in 
one  of  the  Austrian  vessels  that  carried  to  New 
York  the  unfortunate  Poles;  the  only  Anstrisn 
man-of-war  which  had  ever  been  to  the  United 
States.  A  day  or  two  after  their  arrival  at  New 
York  I  had  taken  a  boat  at  the  Battery  and  gone 
on  board  this  vessel,  and  had  met  the  officers  st 
some  parties  given  to  them  at  which  he  had  been 
present ;  and  though  we  had  no  actual  acquaint- 
ance with  each  other,  these  circumstances  wan 
enough  to  form  an  immediate  link  between  at, 
particularly  as  he  was  enthusiastic  in  bis  prakw 
of  the  hospitality  of  our  citizens  and  the  beauty  of 
our  women.  Lest,  however,  any  of  the  latter 
should  be  vainglorious  at  hearing  that  their 
praises  were  sounded  so  far  from  home,  I  con- 
sider it  my  duty  to  say  that  the  commandant  win 
almost  blind,  very  slovenly,  always  smoking  a 
pipe,  and  generally  a  little  tipsy. 

Early  in  the  morning  we  started  for  Athens. 
Our  turnout  was  rather  better  than  at  Missolonghi, 
but  not  much.  The  day,  however,  was  fine;  the 
cold  wind  which,  for  several  days,  had  been 
blowing  down  the  Gulf  of  Corinth,  had  ceased, 
and  the  air  was  warm,  and  balmy,  and  invigo- 
rating. We  had  already  found  that  Greece  had 
something  to  attract  the  stranger  besides  the 
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leooheetions  of  her  ancient  glories,  and  often 
fagot  that  the  ground  we  were  travelling  was 
miuuifi  atitd  by  historians  and  poets,  in  admiration 
of  its  own  wild  and  picturesque  beauty.  Our 
read  for  about  three  hours  lay  across  a  plain,  and 
then  close  along  the  gulf,  sometimes  winding  by 
the  foot  of  a  wild  precipitous  mountain,  and  then 
again  over  a  plain,  with  the  mountains  rising  at 
some  distance  on  our  right.  Sometimes  we  rose 
sad  crossed  their  rugged  summits,  and  again 
descended  to  the  sea-shore.  On  our  left  we  had 
eonstantly  the  gulf,  bordered  on  the  opposite  side 
by  a  range  of  mountains,  sometimes  receding  and 
then  rising  almost  out  of  the  water,  while  high 
shore  the  rest  rose  the  towering  summits  of  Par- 
nassus covered  with  snow. 

It  was  after  dark  when  we  arrived  at  Vostitza, 
beautifully  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Gulf  of 
Corinth.  This  is  the  representative  of  the  ancient 
jEgmm,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  cities  in 
Greece,  mentioned  by  Homer  as  having  supplied 
h  w»  In  for  the  Trojan  war,  and  in  the  second 
century  containing  sixteen  sacred  edifices,  a 
theatre,  a  portico,  and  an  agora.  For  many  ages 
it  was  the  seat  of  the  Achaian  Congress.  Probably 
the  worthy  delegates  who  met  here  to  deliberate 
upon  the  affairs  of  Greece  had  better  accom- 
modations than  we  obtained,  or  they  would  be 
Kkehr,  I  should  imagine,  to  hold  but  short  sessions. 

We  stopped  at  a  vile  locanda,  the  only  one  in 
the  place,  where  we  found  a  crowd  of  men  in  a 
small  room,  gathered  around  a  dirty  table,  eating, 
one  of  whom  sprang  up  and  claimed  me  as  an  old 
acquaintance.  He  had  on  a  Greek  capote,  and  a 
large  foraging  cap  slouched  over  his  eyes,  so  that 
I  had  some  difficulty  in  recognising  him  as  an 
Italian  who,  at  Padras,  had  tried  to  persuade  me 
to  go  by  water  up  to  the  head  of  the  gulf.  He 
had  started  that  morning,  about  the  same  time 
we  did,  with  a  crowd  of  passengers,  half  of  whom 
were  already  by  the  ears.  Fortunately,  they  were 
obliged  to  return  to  their  boats,  and  left  all  the 
house  to  us ;  which,  however,  contained  little 
besides  a  strapping  Greek,  who  called  himself  its 
proprietor. 

Before  daylight  we  were  again  in  the  saddle. 
During  the  whole  day's  ride  the  scenery  was 
magnificent  Sometimes  we  were  hemmed  in  as 
if  far  ever  enclosed  in  an  amphitheatre  of  wild 
and  gigantic  rocks ;  then  from  some  lofty  summit 
we  looked  out  upon  lesser  mountains,  broken,  and 
torn,  and  thrown  into  every  wild  and  picturesque 
form,  as  if  by  an  earthquake ;  and  after  riding 
among  deep  dells  and  craggy  steeps,  yawning 
ravines  and  cloud-capped  precipices,  we  descended 
to  a  quiet  valley  and  the  sea-shore. 

At  about  four  o'clock  we  came  down,  for  the 
last  time,  to  the  shore,  and  before  us,  at  some 
distance,  espied  a  single  khan,  standing  almost  on 
the  edge  of  the  water.  It  was  a  beautiful  resting- 
place  tor  a  traveller ;  the  afternoon  was  mild,  and 
we  walked  on  the  shore  till  the  sun  set.  The 
khan  was  sixty  or  seventy  feet  long,  and  contained 
aa  upper  room  running  the  whole  length  of  the 
building.  This  room  was  our  bedchamber.  We 
built  a  fire  at  one  end,  made  tea,  and  roasted 
some  eggs,  the  smoke  ascending  and  curling  around 
the  rafters,  and  finally  passing  out  of  the  openings 
in  the  roof;  we  stretched  ourselves  in  our  cloaks, 
and,  with  the  murmur  of  the  waves  in  our  ears, 


looked  through  the  apertures  in  the  roof  upon  the 
stars,  and  fell  asleep. 

About  the  middle  of  the  night  the  door  opened 
with  a  rude  noise,  and  a  tall  Greek,  almost  filling 
the  doorway,  stood  on  the  threshold.  After  pausing 
a  moment  he  walked  in,  followed  by  half-a-dozen 
gigantic  companions,  their  tall  figures,  full  dresses, 
and  the  shining  of  their  pistols  and  yataghans, 
wearing  a  very  ugly  look  to  a  man  just  roused 
from  slumber.  But  they  were  merely  Greek 
pedlars  or  travelling  merchants,  and,  without  any 
more  noise,  kindled  the  fire  anew,  drew  their 
capotes  around  them,  stretched  themselves  upon 
the  floor,  and  were  soon  asleep. 


CHAPTER  III. 

Quarrel  with  the  Landlord.— ^rira^-SIcyon-— Corinth. 
—A  diatlngulahed  Reception.— Deflation  of  Corinth.— 
The  AcropolUk— View  from  the  Acropolis. — Lecheum  and 
Qnchiy*.— KtiVa  Scalar— Arriral  at  Athena. 


In  the  morning  Demetrius  had  a  roaring  quarrel 
with  the  keeper  of  the  locanda,  in  which  he  tried 
to  keep  back  part  of  the  money  we  gave  him  to 
pay  for  us.  He  did  this,  however,  on  principle, 
for  we  had  given  twice  as  much  as  our  lodging 
was  worth,  and  no  man  ought  to  have  more.  His 
character  was  at  stake  in  preventing  any  one 
from  cheating  us  too  much ;  and,  in  order  to  do 
this,  he  stopped  our  funds  in  transitu. 

We  started  early,  and  for  some  time  our  road 
lay  along  the  shore.  It  was  not  necessary,  sur- 
rounded by  such  magnificent  scenery,  to  draw 
upon  historical  recollections  for  the  sake  of  giving 
interest  to  the  road ;  still  it  did  not  diminish  that 
interest  to  know  that,  many  centuries  ago,  great 
cities  stood  here,  whose  sites  are  now  desolate,  or 
occupied  as  the  miserable  gathering-places  of  a 
starving  population.  Directly  opposite  Parnassus, 
and  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  crowned  with  the  ruins  of 
an  acropolis,  in  perfect  desolation  now,  stood  the 
ancient  i£gira ;  once  numbering  a  population  of 
ten  thousand  inhabitants,  and  in  the  second  century 
containing  three  hiera,  a  temple,  and  another 
sacred  edifice.  Farther  on,  and  toward  the  head 
of  the  Gulf  of  Corinth,  the  miserable  village  of 
Basilico  stands  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Sicyon, 
boasting  as  high  an  antiquity  as  any  city  in 
Greece,  and  long  celebrated  as  the  first  of  her 
schools  of  painting.  In  five  hours  we  came  in 
sight  of  the  Acropolis  of  Corinth,  and,  shortly 
after,  of  Corinth  itself. 

The  reader  need  not  fear  my  plunging  him 
deeply  into  antiquities.  Greece  has  been  explored, 
and  examined,  and  written  upon,  till  the  subject 
is  almost  threadbare ;  and  I  do  not  flatter  myself 
that  I  discovered  in  it  anything  new.  Still  no 
man  from  such  a  distant  country  as  mine  can 
find  himself  crossing  the  plain  of  Corinth,  and 
ascending  to  the  ancient  city,  without  a  strange 
and  indescribable  feeling.  We  have  no  old  monu- 
ments, no  classical  associations ;  and  our  history 
hardly  goes  beyond  the  memory  of  that  venerable 
personage,  "  the  oldest  inhabitant."  Corinth  is 
so  old  that  its  early  records  are  blended  with  the 
history  of  the  heathen  gods.  The  Corinthians 
say  that  it  was  called  after  the  son  of  Jupiter,  and 
its  early  sovereigns  were  heroes  of  the  Grecian 
mythology.    It  was  the  friend  of  Sparta  and  the 
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rival  of  Athens ;  the  first  city  to  build  war-galleys, 
and  send  forth  colonics,  which  become  great 
empires.  It  was  the  assembling-place  of  their 
delegates,  who  elected  Philip,  and  afterward 
Alexander  the  Great,  to  conduct  the  war  against 
the  Persians.  In  painting,  sculpture,  and  archi- 
tecture, surpassing  all  the  achievements  of  Greece, 
or  which  the  genius  of  man  has  ever  since  accom- 

f  dished.  Conquered  by  the  then  barbarous  Romans, 
ler  walls  were  razed  to  the  ground,  her  men  put 
Co  the  Bword,  her  women  and  children  suld  into 
captivity  ;  and  the  historian  who  records  her  fall, 
writes  that  he  saw  the  finest  pictures  thrown 
wantonly  on  the  ground,  and  Roman  soldiers 
playing  on  them  at  draughts  and  dice.  For  many 
years  deserted,  Corinth  was  again  peopled ;  rose 
rapidly  from  its  ruins ;  and,  when  St.  Paul  abode 
there  "  a  vear  and  six  mouths" — to  the  Christian 
the  most  interesting  period  in  her  history — she 
was  again  a  populous  city,  and  the  Corinthians  a 
luxurious  people. 

Its  situation  in  the  early  ages  of  the  world 
could  not  fail  to  make  it  a  great  commercial 
emporium.  In  the  inexperienced  navigation  of 
early  times  it  was  considered  difficult  and  dangerous 
to  go  around  the  poiut  of  the  Peloponnesus,  and 
there  was  a  proverb,  "  Before  the  mariner  doubles 
Cape  Malea,  he  should  forget  all  he  holds  dearest 
in  the  world."  Standing  on  the  isthmus  com- 
manding the  Adriatic  and  iEgean  Seas;  receiving 
in  one  hand  the  riches  of  Asia,  and  in  the  other 
those  of  Europe ;  distributing  them  to  every 
quarter  of  the  then  known  world,  wealth  followed 
commerce,  and  then  came  luxury  and  extravagance 
to  such  an  extent  that  it  became  a  proverb,  "  It 
is  not  for  every  man  to  go  to  Corinth." 

As  travellers  having  regard  to  supper  and 
lodging,  we  should  have  been  glad  to  see  some 
vestige  of  its  ancient  luxury ;  but  times  are 
changed ;  the  ruined  city  stands  where  stood 
Corinth  of  old,  but  it  has  fallen  once  more  ;  the 
sailor  no  longer  hugs  the  well-known  coasts,  but 
launches  fearlessly  into  the  trackless  ocean,  and 
Corinth  can  never  again  bo  what  she  has  been. 

Our  servant  had  talked  so  much  of  the  hotel  at 
Corinth,  that  perhaps  the  idea  of  bed  and  lodging 
was  rather  too  prominent  in  our  reveries  as  we 
approached  the  fallen  city.  He  rode  on  before 
to  announce  our  coming,  and,  working  our  way 
up  the  hill  through  narrow  streets,  stared  at  by 
all  the  men,  followed  by  a  largo  representation 
from  tho  juvenile  portion  of  the  modern  Corin- 
thians, and  harked  at  by  the  dogs,  we  turned  into 
a  large  enclosure,  something  like  a  barnyard,  on 
which  opened  a  ruined  balcony,  forming  the 
entrance  to  the  hotel.  Demetrius  was  standing 
before  it  with  our  host,  as  unpromising  a  looking 
scoundrel  as  ever  took  a  traveller  in.  He  had 
been  a  notorious  captain  of  brigands ;  and  when 
his  lawless  band  was  broken  up,  and  half  of  its 
number  hanged,  he  could  not  overcome  his  depo- 
sition to  prey  upon  travellers,  but  got  a  couplo  of 
mattresses  and  bedstead**,  and  set  up  a  hotel  at 
Corinth.  Demetrius  had  made  a  luirgain  for  us 
at  a  price  that  made  him  hang  his  head  when  he 
told  it,  and  we  were  so  indignant  at  tho  extortion 
that  wo  at  first  refused  to  dismount.  Our  host 
stood  aloof,  being  used  to  such  scenes,  and  per- 
fectly sure  tliat,  after  storming  a  little,  we  should 
be  glad  to  take  the  only  beds  between  Podras  and 


Athens.  In  the  end,  however,  we  got  the  better 
both  of  him  and  Demetrius ;  for,  as  he  had  fixed 
separate  prices  for  dinner,  beds,  and  breakfast, 
we  went  to  a  little  Greek  coffee-house,  and  robed 
half  Corinth  to  get  us  something  to  eat,  and  paid 
him  only  for  our  lodging. 

We  had  a  fine  afternoon  before  us,  and  our 
first  movement  was  to  the  ruins  of  a  temple,  the 
only  monument  of  antiquity   in   Corinth.    The 
city  has  been  so  often  sacked  and  plundered,  thtt 
not  a  column  of  the  Corinthian  order  exists  in  the 
place  from  which  it  derives  its  name.    Sera 
columns  of  the  old  temple  are  still   ■fcwwW 
fluted  and  of  the  Doric  order,  though  wanting  n 
height  the  usual  proportion  to  the  diameter ;  bull 
probably  before  that  order  had  attained  its  per- 
fection, and  long  before  the  Corinthian  order  was 
invented;  though  when  it  was  built,  by  whom, or 
to  what  god  it  was  consecrated,  antiquaries  cannot 
agree  in  deciding.    Contrasted  with  these  solitHv 
columns  of  an  unknown  antiquity,  are  mini  of 
yesterday.    Houses  fallen,  burned,  and  black  with 
smoke,  as  if  the  wretched  inmates  had  fled  before 
the  blaze  of  their  dwellings ;  and  high  above  the 
ruined  city,  now  as  in  the  days  when  the  Penan 
and  Roman  invaded  it,  still  towers  the  Acropolis, 
a  sharp  and  naked  rock,  rising  abruptly  a  thou* 
sand  feet  from  tho  earth,  inaccessible  and  impreg- 
nable under  the  science  of  ancient  war;  and  in  ill 
times  of  invasion  and  public  distress,  from  her 
earliest  history  down  to  the  bloody  days  of  the 
late  revolution,  the  refuge  of  the  inhabitants. 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  when  we  set  oct 
for  the  Acropolis.  About  a  mile  from  the  city  we 
came  to  the  foot  of  the  hill,  and  ascended  by  t 
steep  and  difficult  path,  with  many  turnings  tad 
windings,  to  the  first  gate.  Having  been  in  the 
saddle  since  early  in  the  morning,  we  stopped 
several  times  to  rest,  and  each  time  lingered  and 
looked  out  with  admiration  upon  the  wild  aad 
l>eautiful  scenery  around  us ;  and  we  thought  of 
the  frequently  recurring  times  when  hostile  armies 
had  drawn  up  l>cfore  tho  city  at  our  feet,  and  the 
inhabitants,  in  terror  and  confusion,  had  hurried 
up  this  path  and  taken  refuge  within  the  gate 
before  us. 

Inside  the  gate  were  the  ruins  of  a  city,  tod 
here,  too,  we  saw  the  tokens  of  ruthless  war :  the 
tint- brand  was  hardly  yet  extinguished,  and  the 
bouses  were  in  ruins.  Within  a  few  years  it  ass 
been  the  stronghold  and  refuge  of  infidels  tad 
Christians,  taken  and  retaken,  destroyed,  rebuilt 
and  destroyed  again,  and  the  ruins  of  Turkish 
mosques  and  Cturistian  churches  are  mingled 
together  in  undistinguishable  confusion.  This 
enclosure  is  abundantly  supplied  with  water 
issuing  from  the  rock,  and  is  capable  of  eootaiatng 
several  thousand  people.  The  fountain  of  Pyrene, 
which  supplies  the  Acropolis,  called  the  most  salu- 
brious in  Greece,  is  celebrated  as  that  at  which 
Pegasus  was  drinking  when  taken  by  BeUerophai. 
Ascending  among  ruined  and  deserted  habitations, 
we  came  to  a  siscond  gate  flanked  by  towers.  A 
wall  about  two  miles  in  circumference  encloses 
the  whole  summit  of  the  rock,  including  two  prin- 
cipal points  which  still  rise  above  the  rest.  Oar 
is  crowned  with  a  tower  and  the  other  with  a 
mosque,  now  in  ruins  ;  probably  erected  where 
onco  stood  a  heathen  temple.  •  Some  have  mis- 
taken it  for  a  Christian  church,  but  all  agree  that 
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it  if  a  place  built  and  consecrated  to  divine  use, 
and  thaty  for  unknown  ages,  men  have  gone  op  to 
this  cloud-capped  point  to  worship  their  Creator. 
It  was  a  sublime  idea  to  erect  on  this  lofty  pin- 
nacle an  altar  to  the  Almighty.  Above  us  were 
only  the  unclouded  heavens ;  the  sun  was  setting 
with  that  brilliancy  which  attends  his  departing 
glory  nowhere  but  in  the  East ;  and  the  sky  was 
glowing  with  a  lurid  red,  as  of  some  great  confla- 

Stion.  The  scene  around  and  below  was  won- 
nsly  beautiful.  Mountains  and  riven,  seas  and 
inhmdffj  rocks,  forests,  and  plains,  thrown  together 
in  perfect  wantonness,  and  yet  in  the  most  perfect 
harmony,  and  every  feature  in  the  expanded  land- 
scape consecrated  by  the  richest  associations.  On 
one  side  the  Saronic  Gulf,  with  its  little  islands, 
axxL£gina  and  Salamis,  stretching  off  to  M  Sunium's 
marble  height,''  with  the  ruins  of  its  temple 
loosing  out  mournfully  upon  the  sea  j  on  the 
other,  the  Gulf  of  Corinth  or  Lepanto,  bounded 
by  the  dark  and  dreary  mountains  of  Cytheron, 
where  Actceon,  gazing  at  the  goddess,  was  changed 
into  a  stag,  and  hunted  to  death  by  his  own 
hounds ;  and  where  Bacchus,  with  his  train  of 
satyrs  and  frantic  bacchantes,  celebrated  his 
orgies.  Beyond  were  Helicon,  sacred  to  Apollo 
and  the  Muses,  and  Parnassus,  covered  with  snow. 
Behind  us  towered  a  range  of  mountains  stretch- 
ing away  to  Argos  and  the  ancient  Sparta,  and  in 
front  was  the  dim  outline  of  the  temple  of  the 
Acropolis  at  Athens.  The  shades  of  evening 
gathered  thick  around  jus  while  we  remained  on 
the  top  of  the  Acropolis,  and  it  was  dark  long 
before  we  reached  our  locanda. 

The  neat  morning  we  breakfasted  at  the  coffee- 
house, and  left  Corinth  wonderfully  pleased  at 
having  outwitted  Demetrius  and  our  brigand  host, 
who  gazed  after  us  with  a  surly  scowl  as  we  rode 
away,  and  probably  longed  for  the  good  old  days 
when,  at  the  head  of  his  hanged  companions,  he 
could  have  stopped  us  at  the  first  mountain-pass 
and  levied  contributions  at  his  own  rate.  I  pro- 
bably condemn  myself  when  I  say  that  we  left 
this  ancient  city  with  such  a  trifle  uppermost  in 
our  thoughts,  but  so  it  was  ;  we  bought  a  loaf  of 
bread  as  we  passed  through  the  market-place, 
and  descended  to  the  plain  of  Corinth.  We  had 
still  the  same  horses  which  we  rode  from  Padras  ; 
they  were  miserable  animals,  and  I  did  not  mount 
mine  the  whole  day.  Indeed,  this  is  the  true  way 
to  travel  in  Greece  ;  the  country  is  mountainous, 
and  the  road  or  narrow  horse-path  so  rough  and 
precipitous  that  tho  traveller  is  often  obliged  to 
dismount  and  walk.  The  exercise  of  clambering 
up  the  mountains  and  the  purity  of  the  air  brace 
every  nerve  in  the  body,  and  not  a  single  feature 
of  the  scenery  escapes  the  eye. 

Bat,  as  yet,  there  are  other  things  beside 
scenery  ;  on  each  side  of  the  road  and  within 
sight  of  each  other  are  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
cities  of  Lechseum  and  Cenchreoo,  the  ports  of 
Corinth  on  the  Corinthian  and  Saronic  Gulfs  ;  the 
former  once  connected  with  it  by  two  long  walls, 
and  the  road  to  the  latter  once  lined  with  temples 
and  sepulchres,  the  ruins  of  which  may  still  be 
seen.  The  isthmus  connecting  tho  Peloponnesus 
with  the  continent  is  about  six  miles  wide,  and 
Corinth  owed  her  commercial  greatness  to  the 
profits  of  her  merchants  in  transporting  mer- 
chandise across  it.     Entire  vessels  were  sometimes 


carried  from  one  sea  and  launched  into  the  othe 
The  project  of  a  canal  across  suggested  itself  both 
to  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  there  yet  exist 
traces  of  a  ditch  commenced  for  that  purpose. 

On  the  death  of  Leonidae,  and  in  apprehension 
of  a  Persian  invasion,  the  Peleponnesians  built  a 
wall  across  the  isthmus  from  fje^hwHim  to  Cen- 
chres.  This  wall  was  at  one  time  fortified  with 
a  hundred  and  fifty  towers  ;  it  was  often  de- 
stroyed and  as  often  rebuilt ;  and  in  one  place, 
about  three  miles  from  Corinth,  vestiges  of  it  may 
still  be  seen.  Here  were  celebrated  those  Isth- 
mian games  so  familiar  to  every  tyro  in  Grecian 
literature  and  history ;  toward  Mount  Oneus 
stands  on  an  eminence  an  ancient  mound  supposed 
to  be  the  tomb  of  Melicertes,  their  founder,  and 
near  it  is  at  this  day  a  grove  of  the  sacred  pine, 
with  garlands  of  the  leaves  of  which  the  victors 
were  crowned. 

In  about  three  hours  from  Corinth  we  crossed 
the  isthmus,  and  came  to  the  village  of  Kalamaki, 
on  the  shore  of  the  Saronic  Gulf,  containing  a 
few  miserable  buildings,  fit  only  for  the  miserable 
people  who  occupied  them.  Directly  on  the  shore 
was  a  large  coffee-house  enclosed  by  mud  walls, 
and  having  branches  of  trees  for  a  roof ;  and  in 
front  was  a  little  flotilla  of  Greek  caiques. 

Next  to  the  Greek's  love  for  his  native  moun- 
tains is  his  passion  for  the  waters  that  roll  at  their 
feet ;  and  many  of  the  proprietors  of  the  rakish 
little  boats  in  the  harbour  talked  to  us  of  the 
superior  advantage  of  the  sea  over  a  mountainous 
road,  and  tried  to  make  us  abandon  our  horses 
and  go  by  water  to  Athens  ;  but  we  clung  to  the 
land,  and  have  reason  to  congratulate  ourselves 
upon  having  done  so,  for  our  road  was  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  it  was  ever  my  fortune  to  travel 
over.  For  some  distance  I  walked  along  the 
shore,  on  the  edge  of  a  plain  running  from  the 
foot  of  Mount  Geranion.  The  plain  was  inter- 
sected by  mountain-torrents,  the  channel-beds  of 
which  were  at  that  time  dry.  We  passed  the 
little  village  of  Caridi,  supposed  to  be  the  Sidus 
of  antiquity,  while  a  ruined  church  and  a  few  old 
blocks  of  marble  mark  the  site  of  ancient  Crom- 
myon,  celebrated  as  tho  haunt  of  a  wild  boar  de- 
stroyed by  Theseus. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  plain  we  came  to  the 
foot  of  Mount  Geranion,  stretching  out  boldly  to 
the  edge  of  the  gulf,  and  followed  the  road  along 
its  southern  side  close  to  and  sometimes  over- 
hanging the  sea.  From  time  immemorial  this  has 
been  called  the  Kaka  Scala,  or  bad  way.  It  is 
narrow,  steep,  and  rugged,  and  wild  to  sublimity. 
Sometimes  we  were  completely  hemmed  in  by 
impending  mountains,  and  then  rose  upon  a  lofty 
eminence,  commanding  an  almost  boundless  view. 
On  the  summit  of  the  range  the  road  runs 
directly  along  the  mountain's  brink,  overhanging 
tho  sea,  and  so  narrow  that  two  horsemen  can 
scarcely  pass  abreast,  where  a  stumble  would 
plunge  the  traveller  several  hundred  yards  into 
the  waters  beneath.  Indeed,  the  horse  of  one  of 
my  companions  stumbled  and  fell,  and  put  him  in 
such  peril  that  both  dismounted  and  accompanied 
me  on  foot.  In  tho  olden  time  this  wild  and 
rugged  road  was  famous  as  the  haunt  of  the 
robber  Sciron,  who  plundered  the  luckless  tra- 
vellers, and  then  threw  them  from  this  precipice. 
The  fabulous   account  is,  that  Theseus,   three 
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thousand  yean  before,  on  his  first  visit  to  Athens* 
encountered  the  famous  robber,  and  tossed  him 
from  the  same  precipice  whence  he  had  thrown 
so  many  better  men.  According  to  Ovid,  the 
earth  and  the  sea  refused  to  receive  the  bones  of 
Sciron,  which  continued  for  some  time  suspended 
in  the  open  air,  until  they  were  changed  into  large 
rocks,  whose  points  still  appear  at  the  foot  of  the 
precipice  ;  and  to  this  day,  say  the  sailors,  knock 
the  bottoms  out  of  the  Greek  vessels.  In  later 
1  days  this  road  was  so  infested  by  corsairs  and 
I  pirates  that  even  the  Turks  feared  to  travel  on 
it ;  at  one  place,  that  looks  as  though  it  might 
be  intended  as  a  jum  ping-off  point  into  another 
world,  I  no,  with  her  son  Mclicertes  in  her  arms 
(so  say  the  Greek  poets),  threw  herself  into  the 
sea  to  escape  the  fury  of  her  husband  ;  and  we 
know  that  in  later  days  St.  Paul  travelled  on  this 
road  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the  Corinthians. 

But,  independently  of  all  associations,  and  in 
spite  of  its  difficulties  and  dangers,  if  a  man  were 
by  accident  placed  on  the  lofty  height  without 
knowing  where  he  was,  he  would  be  struck  with 
the  view  which  it  commands,  as  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  that  mortal  eyes  ever  beheld.  It  was 
my  fortune  to  pass  over  it  a  second  time  on  foot, 
and  I  often  seated  myself  on  some  wild  point,  and 
waited  the  coming  up  of  my  muleteers,  looking 
out  upon  the  sea,  calm  and  glistening  as  if  plated 
with  silver,  and  studded  with  islands  in  continuous 
clusters  stretching  away  into  the  ^Egean. 

During  the  greater  part  of  the  passage  of  the 
Kaka  Scala,  my  companions  walked  with  me  ;  and, 
as  we  always  kept  in  advance,  when  we  seated  our- 
selves on  some  rude  rock  overhanging  the  sea  to 
wait  for  our  beasts  and  attendants,  few  things 
could  be  more  picturesque  than  their  approach. 

On  tho  summit  of  the  pass  we  fell  into  the 
ancient  paved  way  that  leads  from  Attica  into  the 
Peloponnesus,  and  walked  over  the  same  pave- 
ment which  the  Greeks  travelled,  perhaps,  three 
thousand  years  ago.  A  ruined  wall  and  gate 
mark  tho  ancient  boundary  ;  and  near  this  an 
early  traveller  observed  a  large  block  of  white 
marble  projecting  over  the  precipice,  and  almost 
ready  to  fall  into  the  sea,  which  bore  an  inscrip- 
tion, now  illegible.  Here  it  is  supposed  stood  the 
Stele  erected  by  Theseus,  bearing  on  one  side  the 
inscription,  "  Here  is  Peloponnesus,  not  Ionia  ;" 
and  on  the  other  tho  equally  pithy  notification, 
"  Here  is  not  Peloponnesus,  but  Ionia."  It  would 
be  a  pretty  place  of  residence  for  a  man  in  mis- 
fortune :  for  besides  the  extraordinary  beauty  of 
the  scenery,  by  a  single  step  he  might  avoid  the 
service  of  civil  process,  and  set  the  sheriff  of  Attica 
or  the  Peloponnesus  at  defiance.  Descending, 
we  saw  before  us  a  beautiful  plain,  extending  from 
the  foot  of  the  mountain  to  the  sea,  and  afar  off, 
on  an  eminence  commanding  the  plain,  was  the 
little  town  of  Megara. 

It  is  unfortunate  for  the  reader  that  every 
ruined  village  on  the  road  stands  on  the  site  of  an 
ancient  city.  The  ruined  town  before  us  was  the 
birth-place  of  Euclid,  and  the  representative  of 
that  Megara  which  is  distinguished  in  history  more 
than  two  thousand  years  ago  ;  which  sent  forth  its 
armies  in  the  Persian  and  Peloponnesian  wars ; 
alternately  the  ally  and  enemy  of  Corinth  and 
Athens ;  containing  numerous  temples,  and  the 
largest  public-houses  in  Greece  ;  and  though  ex- 


posed, with  her  other  cities,  to  the  violence  of  a 
fierce  democracy,  as  is  recorded  by  the  historian, 
"  the  Megareans  retained  their  independence  and 
lived  in  peace."  Asa  high  compliment,  the  people 
offered  to  Alexander  the  Great  the  freedom  of 
their  city.  When  we  approached,  it  its  appear- 
ance was  a  speaking  comment  upon  human  pride. 

It  had  been  demolished  and  burned  by  Greeks 
and  Turks,  and  now  presented  little  more  than  a 
mass  of  blackened  ruins.  A  few  apartments  had 
been  cleared  out  and  patched  up,  and  occasionally 
I  saw  a  solitary  figure  stalking  amid  the  desola- 
tion. 

I  had  not  mounted  my  horse  all  day ;  had  kicked 
out  a  pair  of  Greek  shoes  on  my  walk,  and  was 
almost  barefoot  when  I  entered  the  city.  A  little 
below  the  town  was  a  large  building  enclosed  by* 
high  wall,  with  a  Bavarian  soldier  lounging  at  the 
gate.  We  entered,  and  found  a  good  coffee-room 
below,  and  a  comfortable  bed-chamber  above, 
where  we  found  good  quilts  and  mattresses,  asi 
slept  like  princes. 

Early  in  the  morning  we  set  out  for  Athens, 
our  road  for  some  time  lying  along  the  sea.  Abort 
half  way  to  the  Piraeus,  a  ruined  village,  with  » 
starving  population,  stands  on  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Elcusis,  famed  throughout  all  Greece  for 
the  celebration  of  the  mysterious  rites  of  Ceres. 
The  magnificent  temple  of  the  goddess  has  die- 
appeared,  and  the  colossal  statue  made  by  the 
immortal  Phidias  now  adorns  the  vestibule  of  the 
University  at  Cambridge.  We  lingered  a  little 
whilo  in  the  village  and  soon  after  entered  the  Via 
Sacra,  by  which,  centuries  ago,  the  priest*  and 
people  moved  in  solemn  religious  processions  from 
Athens  to  tho  great  temple  of  Ceres.  At  first  we 
passed  underneath  the  cliff  along  the  shore,  then 
rose  by  a  steep  ascent  among  the  mountains,  barren 
and  stony,  and  wearing  an  aspect  of  desolation 
equal  to  that  of  the  Roman  Campagna  ;  then  *e 
passed  through  a  long  defile,  upon  the  side  of 
which,  deeply  cut  in  the  rock,  are  seen  the  mark* 
of  chariot- wheels ;  perhaps  of  those  used  in  the 
sacred  processions.  We  passed  the  ruined  monas- 
tery of  Daphne,  in  a  beautifully  picturesque 
situation,  and  in  a  few  minutes  saw  the  rich  plain 
of  Attica ;  and  our  muleteers  and  Demetrius,  with 
a  burst  of  enthusiasm,  perhaps  because  the  journey 
was  ended,  clapped  their  hands  end  cried  oat, 
«  Atiiue  !  Atinio  ! !»' 

The  reader,  perhaps,  trembles  at  the  name  of 
Athens,  but  let  him  take  courage.  I  promise  to 
let  him  off  easily.  A  single  remark,  however, 
before  reaching  it.  The  plain  of  Attica  lies  be- 
tween two  parallel  ranges  of  mountains,  and 
extends  from  the  sea  many  miles  back  into  the 
interior.  On  the  border  of  the  sea  stands  the 
Pirseus,  now,  as  in  former  times,  the  harbour  of 
the  city ;  and  towards  the  east,  on  a  little  eminence, 
Athens  itself,  like  the  other  cities  in  Greece,  pre- 
senting a  miserable  appearance,  the  effects  of 
protracted  and  relentless  wars.  But  high  above 
the  ruins  of  the  modern  city  towers  the  Acropolis, 
holding  up  to  the  skies  the  ruined  temples  of  other 
days,  and  proclaiming  what  Athens  was.  We 
wound  around  the  temple  of  Theseus,  the  most 
beautiful  and  perfect  specimen  of  architecture  that 
time  has  spared ;  and  in  striking  contrast  with 
this  monument  of  the  magnificence  of  past  days, 
here,  in  the  entrance  to  the  city,  our  hones  were 
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struggling  and  linking  up  to  their  saddle-girths  in 
the  mod. 

We  did  in  Athens  what  we  should  have  done  in 
Boston  or  Philadelphia ;  rode  up  to  the  best 
hotel,  and,  not  being  able  to  obtain  accommoda- 
tion there,  rode  to  another ;  where,  being  again 
n  fused  admittance,  we  were  obliged  to  distribute 
oarselTes  into  three  parcels.  Dr.  Willet  went  to 
Mr.  Hill's  (of  whom  more  anon).  M.  found  en- 
trance at  a  new  hotel  in  the  suburbs,  and  I  betook 
myself  to  the  Hotel  de  France.  The  garcon  was 
rather  bothered  when  I  threw  him  a  pair  of  old 
boots  which  I  had  hanging  at  my  saddle*  bow,  and 
told  him  to  take  care  of  my  baggage ;  he  asked 
me  when  the  rest  would  come  up ;  and  hardly 
knew  what  to  make  of  me  when  I  told  him  that 
was  all  I  travelled  with. 

I  was  still  standing  in  the  court  of  the  hotel, 
almost  barefoot,  and  thinking  of  the  prosperous 
condition  of  the  owner  of  a  dozen  shirts,  and  other 
things  conforming,  when  Mr.  Hill  came  over  and 
introduced  himself ;  and  telling  me  that  his  house 
ms  the  house  of  every  American,  asked  me  to 
waive  ceremony  and  bring  my  luggage  over  at  once. 
This  was  again  hitting  my  sore  point ;  everybody 
teemed  to  take  especial  interest  in  my  luggage, 
aad  I  was  obliged  to  tell  my  story  more  than  once. 
1  declined  Mr.  Hill's  kind  invitation,  but  called 
vpon  him  early  the  next  day,  dined  with  him,  and 
daring  the  whole  of  my  stay  in  Athens,  was  in  the 
habit,  to  a  great  extent,  of  making  his  house  my 
home  ;  and  this,  I  believe  is  the  case  with  all  the 
Americans  who  go  there ;  besides  which,  some 
borrow  his  money,  and  others  his  clothes. 
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Thx  first  thing  we  did  in  Athens  was  to  visit 
the  American  missionary  schooL  Among  the 
extraordinary  changes  of  an  ever-changing  world, 
it  is  not  the  least  that  the  young  America  is  at 
this  moment  paying  back  the  debt  which  the 
World  owes  to  the  mother  of  science,  and  the 
dozen  of  a  country  which  the  wisest  of  the 
Greeks  never  dreamed  of,  is  teaching  the  des- 
cendants of  Plato  and  Aristotle  the  elements  of 
their  own  tongue.  I  did  not  expect  among  the 
ruins  of  Athens  to  find  anything  that  would  par- 
ticularly touch  my  national  feelings,  but  it  was  a 
subject  of  deep  and  interesting  reflection  that,  in 
the  citv  which  surpassed  all  the  world  in  learn- 
ing, where  Socrates,  and  Plato,  and  Aristotle 
taught,  and  Cicero  went  to  study,  the  only  door 
of  instruction  was  that  opened  by  the  hands  of 
American  citizens,  and  an  American  missionary 
was  the  only  schoolmaster  ;  and  I  am  ashamed  to 
say  that  I  was  not  aware  of  the  existence  of  such 
an  institution  until  advised  of  it  by  my  friend 
Dr.  W. 

In  eighteen  hundred  and  thirty  the  Rev. 
Messrs.  Hill  and  Robinson,  with  their  families, 
sailed  from  this  citv  (New  York)  as  the  agents  of 
the  Episcopal  missionary  society,  to  found  schools 
in  Greece.    They  first  established  themselves  in 


the  island  of  Tenos  ;  but,  finding  that  it  was  not 
the  right  field  for  their  labours,  employed  them- 
selves in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  tne  language, 
and  of  the  character  and  habits  of  the  modern 
Greeks.  Their  attention  was  directed  to  Athens, 
and  in  the  spring  of  eighteen  hundred  and  thirty- 
one  they  made  a  visit  to  that  city,  and  were  so 
confirmed  in  their  impressions,  that  they  pur- 
chased a  lot  of  ground  on  which  to  erect  edifices 
for  a  permanent  establishment,  and,  in  the  mean 
time,  rented  a  house  for  the  immediate  commence- 
ment of  a  school.  They  returned  to  Tenos  for 
their  families  and  effects,  and  again  arrived  at 
Athens  about  the  end  of  June  following.  From 
the  deep  interest  taken  in  their  struggle  for  liberty, 
and  the  timely  help  furnished  them  in  their  hour 
of  need,  the  Greeks  were  warmly  prepossessed  in 
favour  of  our  countrymen ;  and  the  conduct  of 
the  missionaries  themselves  was  so  judicious,  that 
they  were  received  with  the  greatest  respect  and 
the  warmest  welcome  by  the  public  authorities 
and  the  whole  population  of  Athens.  Their  fur. 
niture,  printing-presses,  and  other  effects,  were 
admitted  free  of  duties ;  and  it  is  but  justice  to 
them  to  say  that,  since  that  time,  they  have  moved 
with  such  discretion  among  an  excitable  and  sus- 
picious people,  that,  while  they  have  advanced  in 
the  great  objects  of  their  mission,  they  have  grown 
in  the  esteem  and  good-will  of  the  best  and  most 
influential  inhabitants  of  Greece ;  and  so  great 
was  Mr.  Hill's  confidence  in  their  affections,  that, 
though  there  was  at  that  time  a  great  political 
agitation,  and  it  was  apprehended  that  Athens 
might  again  become  the  scene  of  violence  and 
bloodshed,  he  told  me  he  had  no  fears,  and  felt 
perfectly  sure  that,  in  any  out-breaking  of  popular 
fury,  himself  and  family,  and  the  property  of  the 
mission,  would  be  respected.* 

In  the  middle  of  the  summer  of  their  arrival  at 
Athens,  Mrs.  Hill  opened  a  school  for  girls  in  the 
magazine  or  cellar  of  the  house  in  which  they 
resided ;  the  first  day  she  had  twenty  pupils,  and 
in  two  months  one  hundred  and  sixty-seven.  Of 
the  first  ninety-six,  not  more  than  six  could  read 
at  all,  and  that  very  imperfectly ;  and  not  more 
than  ten  or  twelve  knew  a  letter.  At  the  time  of 
our  visit  the  school  numbered  nearly  five  hun- 
dred ;  and  when  we  entered  the  large  room,  and 
the  scholars  all  rose  in  a  body  to  greet  us  as 
Americans,  I  felt  a  deep  sense  of  regret  that,  per- 
sonally, I  had  no  hand  m  such  a  work,  and  almost 
envied  the  feelings  of  my  companion,  one  of  its 
patrons  and  founders.  Besides  teaching  them 
gratitude  to  those  from  whose  country  they  de- 
rived the  privileges  they  enjoyed,  Mr.  Hill  had 
wisely  endeavoured  to  impress  upon  their  minds 
a  respect  for  the  constituted  authorities,  particu- 
larly important  in  that  agitated  and  unsettled 
community  ;  and  on  one  end  of  the  wall,  directly 
fronting  the  seats  of  the  scholars,  was  printed  in 
large  Greek  characters,  the  text  of  Scripture, 
«  Fear  God,  honour  the  king." 

It  was  all-important  for  the  missionaries  not  to 
offend  the  strong  prejudices  of  the  Greeks  by  any 
attempt  to  withdraw  the  children  from  the  reli- 

*  Binoe  my  return  home  I  hare  seen  in  a  newspaper  an 
account  of  a  popular  commotion  at  Syra,  in  which  tho 
printing-presses  and  books  of  the  missionaries  were  de- 
stroyed, and  Mr.  Robinson  was  threatened  with  personal 
violence. 
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gion  of  their  fathers  ;  and  the  school  purports  to 
be,  and  is  intended  for,  the  diffusion  of  elemen- 
tary education  only  ;  hut  it  is  opened  in  tho 
morning  with  prayer,  concluding  with  the  Lord's 
Prayer  as  read  in  our  churches,  which  is  repeated 
by  the  whole  school  aloud  ;  and  on  Sundays, 
besides  the  prayers,  the  Creed,  and  sometimes 
the  Ten  Commandments,  are  recited,  and  a  chap- 
ter from  the  Gospels  is  read  aloud  by  one  of  the 
scholars,  the  missionaries  deeming  this  more  expe- 
dient than  to  conduct  the  exercises  themselves. 
The  lesson  for  the  day  is  always  the  portion 
appointed  for  the  gospel  of  tho  day  in  their  own 
church  ;  and  they  close  by  singing  a  hymn.  The 
room  is  thrown  open  to  the  public,  and  is  fre- 
quently resorted  to  by  the  parents  of  the  children 
and  strangers  ;  some  coining,  perhaps,  says  Mr. 
Hill,  to  u  hear  what  these  babblers  will  say,"  and 
" other  some"  from  a  suspicion  that  "we  are 
setters  forth  of  strange  gods. 

The  boys'  Bchool  is  divided  into  three  depart- 
ments, the  lowest  under  chargo  of  a  Greek  quali- 
fied on  the  Lancasterian  system.  They  were  of 
all  ages,  from  three  to  eighteen  ;  and,  as  Mr. 
Hill  told  me,  most  of  them  had  been  half-clad, 
dirty,  ragged  little  urchins,  who,  before  they  were 
put  to  their  A,  B,  C,  or  rather,  their  Alpha,  Beta, 
Gramma,  Delta,  had  to  be  thoroughly  washed, 
rubbed,  scrubbed,  doctored,  and  dressed,  and,  but 
for  the  school,  would  now,  perhaps,  lie  prowling 
vagabonds  in  the  streets  of  Athens,  or  training 
for  robbery  in  the  mountains.  They  were  a  body 
of  fine-looking  boys,  possessing,  as  Mr.  Hill  told 
me,  in  an  extraordinary  degree,  all  that  liveli- 
ness of  imagination,  that  curiosity  and  eagerness 
after  knowledge,  which  distinguished  the  Greeks 
of  old,  retaining,  under  centuries  of  dreadful 
oppression,  tho  recollection  of  the  greatness  of 
their  fathers,  and,  what  was  particularly  interest- 
ing, many  of  them  bearing  the  great  names  so 
familiar  in  Grecian  history  ;  I  shook  hands  with 
a  little  Miltiades,  Lcouidas,  Aristidcs,  &c,  in 
features  and  apparent  intelligence  worthy  des- 
cendants of  the  immortal  men  whose  names  they 
bear.  And  there  was  oue  who  startled  mo  ;  he 
was  the  son  of  the  Maid  of  Athens  I  To  me  the 
Maid  of  Athens  was  almost  an  imaginary  being, 
something  fanciful,  a  creation  of  the  brain,  and 
not  a  corporeal  substance,  to  have  a  little  urchin 
of  a  boy.  But  so  it  was.  The  Maid  of  Athens  is 
married.  Sho  had  a  right  to  marry,  no  doubt ; 
and  it  is  sa>d  that  there  is  poetry  in  married  life, 
and,  doubtless,  she  is  a  much  more  interesting 
person  now  than  the  Maid  of  Athens  at  thirty-six 
could  he  ;  but  the  Maid  of  Athens  is  married  to 
a  Scotchman  !  the  Maid  of  Athens  is  now  Mrs. 
Black !  wife  of  George  Black  !  head  of  the  police ! 
and  her  son's  name  is  •  •  •  •  •  Black  ! 
and  sho  has  other  little  Blacks !  Comment  is 
unnecessary. 

But  the  principal  and  most  interesting  part  of 
this  missionary  school  was  the  female  department, 
under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Hill,  the  first,  and, 
except  at  Syra,  tho  only  school  for  females  in  all 
Greeco,  and  particularly  interesting  to  me  from 
tho  fact  that  it  owed  its  existence  to  the  active 
benevolence  of  my  own  countrywoman.  At  the 
close  of  the  Greek  revolution,  female  education 
was  a  thing  entirely  unknown  in  Greece,  and  tho 
women  of  all  classes  were  in  a  most  deplorable 
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state  of  ignorance.  When  the  strong  feeling  that 
ran  through  our  country  in  favour  of  this  strag- 
gling people  had  subsided,  and  Greece  was  freed 
from  the  yoke  of  the  Mussulman,  an  association 
of  ladies  in  tho  little  town  of  Troy,  perhaps  insti- 
gated somewhat  by  an  inherent  love  of  power  and 
extended  rule,  and  knowing  the  influence  of  their 
sex  in  a  cultivated  state  of  society,  formed  the 
project  of  establishing  at  Athens  a  school  exclu- 
sively for  the  education  of  females  ;  and,  humble 
and  unpretending  as  was  its  commencement,  it  is 
becoming  a  more  powerful  instrument  in  the 
civilization  and  moral  and  religious  improvement 
of  Greece,  than  all  that  European  diplomacy  hu 
ever  done  for  her.  The  girls  were  distributed 
in  different  classes,  according  to  their  age  and 
advancement ;  they  had  clean  faces  and  hands,  ■ 
rare  thing  with  Greek  children,  and  were  neatly 
dressed,  many  of  them  wearing  frocks  made  by 
ladies  at  home  (probably  at  some  of  our  sewing 
societies)  ;  and  some  of  them  liad  attained  neli 
an  age,  aud  had  such  fine,  dark,  rolling  eyes  u 
to  make  even  a  northern  temperament  feel  the 
powerful  influence  they  would  soon  exercise  over 
the  rising,  excitable  generation  of  Greeks,  tod 
almost  make  him  bless  the  hands  that  were  direct- 
ing that  influence  aright. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hill  accompanied  us  through  the 
whole  establishment,  and  being  Americans,  we 
were  everywhere  looked  upon  and  received  by 
the  girls  as  patrons  and  fathers  of  the  school, 
both  which  characters  I  waived  in  favour  of  my 
friend  ;  the  one  because  he  was  really  entitled  to 
it,  and  the  other  because  some  of  tho  girls  were 
so  well  grown  that  I  did  not  care  to  be  regarded 
as  standing  in  tliat  venerable  relationship.  The 
didaskalissas,  or  teachers,  were  of  this  descrip- 
tion, and  they  spoke  English.  Occasionally  Mr. 
Hill  called  a  little  girl  up  to  us,  and  told  us  ber 
history,  generally  a  melancholy  one,  as,  being 
reduced  to  the  extremity  of  want  by  the  revolu- 
tion ;  or  an  orphan,  whose  parents  had  been 
murdered  by  the  Turks  ;  and  I  had  a  conversa- 
tion with  a  little  Penelope,  who,  however,  did  not 
look  as  if  she  would  play  the  faithful  wife  of 
Ulysses,  and,  if  I  am  a  judge  of  physiognomy, 
would  never  endure  widowhood  twenty  years  for 
anv  man. 

Before  we  went  away  the  whole  school  rose  at 
once,  and  gave  us  a  glorious  finale  with  a  Greek 
hymn.  In  a  short  time  these  girls  will  grow  up 
into  women  and  return  to  their  several  families ; 
others  will  succeed  them,  aud  again  go  out,  and 
every  year  hundreds  will  distribute  themselves  in 
the  cities  and  among  the  fastnesses  of  the  moun- 
tains, to  exercise  over  their  fathers,  and  brother?, 
and  lovers,  the  influence  of  the  education  acquired 
here  ;  instructed  in  all  the  arts  of  woman  in  civi- 
lised domestic  life,  firmly  grounded  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  morality,  and  of  religion  purified  from 
tho  follies,  absurdities,  and  abominations  of  the 
Greek  faith.  I  have  seen  much  of  the  missionary- 
labours  in  the  East,  but  I  do  not  know  an  institu- 
tion which  promises  so  surely  the  happiest  result*. 
If  the  women  are  educated,  the  men  cannot  remain 
ignorant  ;  if  the  women  arc  enlightened  in  religion, 
the  men  cannot  remain  debased  and  degraded 
Christians. 

The  ex-sccretarv  Rigos  was  grcatlv  affected  at 
the  appearance  of  this  female  school ;  and,  after 
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ng  it  attentively  for  some  momenta,  pointed 
*arthenon  on  the  summit  of  the  Acropolis, 
i  to  Mrs.  Hill,  with  deep  emotion,  "  Lady, 

>  erecting  in  Athens  a  monument  more 
g  and  more  noble  than  yonder  temple ;" 

>  king  was  so  deeply  impressed  with  its 
that,  a  short  time  before  my  arrival,  he 
d  to  Mr.  Hill  to  take  into  his  house 
«n  different  districts  and  educate  them  as' 
b,  with  the  view  of  sending  them  back  to 
stricts,  there  to  organise  new  schools,  and 
rat  the  great  work  of  female  education. 
1  acceded  to  the  proposal,  and  the  American 
ary  school  now  stands  as  the  nucleus  of  a 
id  growing  system  of  education  in  Greece  ; 
ry  opportunely  for  my  purpose,  within  a 
v  I  hare  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Hill, 
h,  in  relation  to  the  school,  he  says,  "  Our 
ary  establishment  is  much  increased  since 
w  it ;  our  labours  are  greatly  increased, 
think  I  may  say  we  have  now  reached  the 

of  what  we  had  proposed  to  ourselves, 
not  think  it  possible  that  it  can  be  extended 
without  much  larger  means  and  more  per- 
d.  We  do  not  wish  or  intend  to  ask  for 
We  have  now  nearly  forty  persons  residing 
i,  of  whom  thirty-five  are  Greeks,  all  of 
are  brought  within  the  influence  of  the 
the  greater  part  of  them  are  young  girls 
liferent  parts  of  Greece,  and  even  from 
wd  Turkey  (Greeks,  however),  whom  we 
paring  to  become  instructresses  of  youth 
ar  in  their  various  districts.  We  have  five 
1,  besides,  under  daily  instruction  in  the 
t  schools  under  our  care,  and  we  employ 
us  in  the  schools  twelve  native  teachers, 
re  themselves  been  instructed  by  us.  We 
ovided  for  three  of  our  dear  pupils  (all  of 
rero  living  with  us  when  you  were  here), 
e  honourably  and  usefully  settled  in  life, 
married  to  a  person  every  way  suited  to 
1  both  husband  and  wife  are  in  our  mis- 
service.  One  has  charge  of  the  govern- 
noale  school  at  the  Piraeus,  and  supports 
ler  and  mother  and  a  large  family  by  her 
and  the  third  has  gone  with  our  mission- 
Crete,  to  take  charge  of  the  female  schools 
We  have  removed  into  our  new  house  " 
»h  the  foundation  was  just  laid  at  the  time 
risit),  "  and,  large  as  it  is,  it  is  not  half 
tough.  We  are  trying  to  raise  ways  and 
to  enlarge  it  considerably,  that  we  may 
ore  boarders  under  our  own  roof,  which 
t  up  to  as  the  most  important  means  of 
sure  of  our  labour ;  for  every  one  who 
to  reside  with  us  is  taken  away  from  the 
example  exhibited  at  home,  and  brought 
a  wholesome  influence.  Lady  Byron  has 
t  us  one  hundred  pounds  towards  enlarging 
se  with  this  view,  and  we  have  commenced 
ition  of  three  additional  dormitories  with 
»y.w 

us  is  again  the  capital  of  a  kingdom.  En« 
s  see  in  her  present  condition  the  promise 
■toration  to  her  ancient  greatness ;  but 
and  observation  assure  us  that  the  world 
inch  changed  for  her  ever  to  be  what  she 
a.  In  one  respect,  her  condition  resem- 
t  of  her  best  days ;  for,  as  her  fame  then 
d  strangers  from  every  quarter  of  the 


world  to  study  in  her  schools,  so  now  the  capital 
of  King  Otho  has  become  a  great  gathering-place 
of  wandering  spirits  from  many  near  and  distant 
regions.  For  ages  difficult  and  dangerous  of 
access,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  arts  lay  shrouded 
in  darkness,  and  almost  cut  off  from  the  civilised 
world.  At  lon£  intervals,  a  few  solitary  travellers 
onlv  found  their  way  to  it ;  but,  since  the  revo- 
lution, it  has  again  become  a  place  of  frequent 
resort  and  intercourse.  It  is  true  that  the  an- 
cient halls  of  learning  are  still  solitary  and 
deserted,  but  strangers  from  every  nation  now 
turn  hither ;  the  scholar  to  roam  over  her  classic 
soil,  the  artist  to  study  her  ancient  monuments, 
and  the  adventurer  to  carve  his  way  to  fortune. 

The  first  day  I  dined  at  the  hotel,  I  had  an  op- 
portunity of  seeing  the  variety  of  material  con- 
gregated in  the  reviving  city.  We  had  a  long 
table,  capable  of  accommodating  about  twenty 
persons.  The  manner  of  living  was  h-la-earte, 
each  guest  dining  when  he  pleased,  but,  by  tacit 
consent,  at  about  six  o'clock  all  assembled  at  the 
table.  We  presented  a  curious  medley.  No  two 
were  from  the  same  country.  Our  discourse  was 
in  English,  French,  Italian,  German,  Greek, 
Russian,  Polish,  and  I  know  not  what  else,  as  if 
we  were  the  very  people  stricken  with  confusion 
of  tongues  at  the  tower  of  Babel.  Dinner  over, 
all  fell  into  French,  and  the  conversation  became 
general.  Every  man  present  was,  in  the  fullest 
sense  of  the  term,  a  citizen  of  the  world.  It  had 
been  the  fortune  of  each,  whether  good  or  bad, 
to  break  the  little  circle  in  which  so  many  are 
born,  revolve,  and  die  ;  and  the  habitual  mingling 
with  people  of  various  nations  had  broken  down 
all  narrow  prejudices,  and  given  to  every  one 
freedom  of  mind  and  force  of  character.  All  had 
seen  much,  had  much  to  communicate,  and  felt 
that  they  had  much  yet  to  learn.  By  some  acci- 
dent, moreover,  all  seemed  to  have  become  parti- 
cularly interested  in  the  East  They  travelled 
over  the  whole  range  of  Eastern  politics,  and  to 
a  certain  extent  considered  themselves  identified 
with  eastern  interests.  Most  of  the  company 
were  or  had  been  soldiers,  and  several  wore 
uniforms  and  stars,  or  decorations  of  some  de- 
scription. They  spoke  of  the  different  campaigns 
in  Greece  in  which  some  of  them  had  served ;  of 
the  science  of  war;  of  Marlborough,  Eugene, 
and  more  modern  captains ;  and  I  remember  that 
they  startled  my  feelings  of  classical  reverence  by 
talking  of  Leonidas  at  Thermopylae  and  Miltiades 
at  Marathon,  in  the  same  tone  as  of  Napoleon  at 
Leipaic  and  Wellington  at  Waterloo.  One  of 
them  constructed  on  the  table,  with  the  knives 
and  forks  and  spoons,  a  map  of  Marathon,  and 
with  a  sheathed  yataghan  pointed  out  the  position 
of  the  Greeks  and  Persians,  and  showed  where 
Miltiades,  as  a  general,  was  wrong.  They  were 
not  blinded  by  the  dust  of  antiquity.  They  had 
been  knocked  about  till  all  enthusiasm  and  all 
reverence  for  the  past  were  shaken  out  of  them, 
and  they  had  learned  to  give  things  their  right 
names.  A  French  engineer  showed  us  the  skeleton 
of  a  map  of  Greece,  which  was  then  preparing 
under  the  direction  of  the  French  Geographical 
Society,  exhibiting  an  excess  of  mountains  and 
deficiency  of  plain  which  surprised  even  those  who 
had  travelled  over  every  part  of  the  kingdom. 
One  had  just  come  from  Constantinople,  where  he 
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had  seen  the  sultan  going  to  mosque ;  another 
had  escaped  from  an  attack  of  the  plague  in  Egypt ; 
a  third  gave  the  dimensions  of  the  Temple  of  the 
Sun  at  Baalbeck ;  and  a  fourth  had  been  at 
Babylon,  and  seen  the  ruins  of  the  tower  of  Babel. 
In  short,  every  man  had  seen  something  which 
the  others  had  not  seen,  and  all  their  knowledge 
was  thrown  into  a  common  stock.  I  found  myself 
at  once  among  a  new  class  of  men  ;  and  I  turned 
from  him  who  sneered  at  Miltiades  to  him  who 
had  seen  the  sultan,  or  to  him  who  had  been  at 
Bagdad,  and  listened  with    interest,    somewhat 

Jualified  by  consciousness  of  my  own  inferiority, 
was  lying  in  wait,  however,  and  took  advantage 
of  an  opportunity  to  throw  in  something  about 
America ;  and,  at  the  sound,  all  turned  to  me 
with  an  eagerness  of  curiosity  that  I  had  not 
anticipated. 

In  Europe,  and  even  in  England,  I  had  often 
found  extreme  ignorance  of  my  own  country;  but 
here  I  was  astonished  to  find,  among  men  so 
familiar  with  all  parts  of  the  Old  World,  such 
total  lack  of  information  about  the  New.  A 
gentleman  opposite  me,  wearing  the  uniform  of 
the  King  of  Bavaria,  asked  me  if  I  had  ever  been 
in  America.  I  told  him  that  I  was  born,  and,  as 
they  say  in  Kentucky,  raited  there.  He  begged 
my  pardon,  but  doubtfully  suggested,  "  You  are 
not  black  ?"  and  I  was  obliged  to  explain  to  him 
that  in  our  section  of  America  the  Indian  had 
almost  entirely  disappeared,  and  that  his  place  was 
occupied  by  the  descendants  of  the  Gaul  and  the 
Briton.  I  was  forthwith  received  into  the  frater- 
nity, for  my  home  was  farther  away  than  any  of 
them  had  ever  been  ;  my  friend  opposite  con- 
sidered me  a  bijou,  asked  me  innumerable  ques- 
tions, and  seemed  to  be  constantly  watching  for 
the  breaking  out  of  the  cannibal  spirit,  as  if 
expecting  to  see  me  bite  my  neighbour.  At  first 
I  had  felt  myself  rather  a  small  affair  ;  but,  before 
separating,  VAmMcain,  or  le  sauvage,  or,  finally, 
le  cannibal,  found  himself  something  of  a  lion. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Ruins  of  Athens.— ITill  of  Mam.— Temple  of  the  Wind*. 
—Lantern  of  Demosthenes — Arch  of  Adrian. — Temple  of 
Jupiter  Olympus. — Temple  of  Theseus— The  Acropolis. — 
1    The  Parthenon. — Pentelican  Mountain. — Mount  Hymct- 
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The  next  morning  I  began  my  survey  of  the 
ruins  of  Athens.  It  was  mv  intention  to  avoid 
any  description  of  those  localities  and  monuments, 
because  so  many  have  preceded  me,  stored  with 
all  necessary  knowledge,  ripe  in  taste  and  sound 
in  judgment,  who  have  devoted  to  them  all  the 
time  and  research  they  so  richly  merit ;  but  as, 
in  our  community,  through  the  hurry  and  multi- 
plicity of  business  occupations,  few  are  able  to 
bestow  upon  these  things  much  time  or  attention, 
and,  furthermore,  as  the  books  which  treat  of 
them  are  not  accessible  to  all,  I  should  be  doing 
injustice  to  my  readers  if  I  were  to  omit  them 
altogether.  Besides,  I  should  be  doing  violence 
to  my  own  feelings,  and  cannot  get  fairly  started 
in  Athens,  without  recurring  to  scenes  which  I 
regarded  at  the  time  with  extraordinary  interest. 
I  have  since  visited  most  of  the  principal  cities  in 
Europe,  existing  as  well  as  ruined,  and  I  hardly 


know  any  to  which  I  recur  with  move 
than  Athens.  If  the  reader  tire  in  the  brief 
reference  I  shall  make,  he  most  not  impute  it  to 
any  want  of  interest  in  the  subject ;  and  as  I  an 
not  in  the  habit  of  going  into  heroics,  he  wiQ 
believe  me  when  I  say  that,  if  he  have  any  rever- 
ence for  the  men  or  things  consecrated  by  the 
respect  and  admiration  of  ages,  he  will  nod  it 
called  out  at  Athens.  In  the  hope  that  I  may  be 
the  means  of  inducing  some  of  my  countrymen  to 
visit  that  famous  city,  I  will  add  another  induce- 
ment, by  saying  that  he  may  have,  as  I  had,  Mr. 
Hill  for  a  cicerone.  This  gentleman  is  familiar 
with  every  locality,  and  monument  around  or  in 
the  city,  and,  which  I  afterward  found  to  be  an 
unusual  thing  with  those  living  in  places  conse- 
crated in  the  minds  of  strangers,  he  retains  for 
them  all  that  freshness  of  feeling  which  we  pos- 
sess who  only  know  them  from  books  and  pictures. 

By  an  arrangement  made  the  evening  before, 
early  in  the  morning  of  my  second  day  in  Athens, 
Mr.  Hill  was  at  the  door  of  my  hotel  to  attend  oa 
As  we  descended  the  steps  a  Greek  stopped  him, 
and,  bowing  with  his  hand  on  his  heart,  addressed 
him  in  a  tone  of  earnestness  which  we  could  sot 
understand;  but  we  were  struck  with  the  sonoroos 
tones  of  his  voice  and  the  musical  cadence  of  ha 
sentences ;  and  when  he  had  finished,  Mr.  HiD 
told  us  that  he  had  spoken  in  a  strain  which,  m 
the  original,  was  poetry  itself,  beginning, tf  Ame- 
ricans, I  am  a  Stagyrite.  I  come  from  the  land  of 
Aristotle,  the  disciple  of  Plato,"  &c.  &c  ;  telling 
him  the  whole  story  of  his  journey  from  the 
ancient  Stagyra  and  his  arrival  in  Athens ;  and 
that,  having  understood  that  Mr.  Hill  was  distri- 
buting books  among  his  countrymen,  he  begged 
for  one  to  take  home  with  him.  Mr.  Hill  said 
that  this  was  an  instance  of  every-day  occurrence, 
showing  the  spirit  of  inquiry  and  thirst  for  know- 
ledge among  the  modern  Greeks.  This  little  sees* 
with  a  countryman  of  Aristotle  was  a  fit  prelate 
to  our  morning  ramble. 

The  house  occupied  by  the  American  mission- 
ary as  a  school  stands  on  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Agora,  or  market-place,  where  St  Paul  u disputed 
daily  with  the  Athenians."  A  few  columns  still 
remain  ;  and  near  them  is  an  inscription  mention- 
ing the  price  of  oil.  The  school-house  is  bfrih 
partly  from  the  ruins  of  the  Agora  ;  and  to  ut  it 
was  an  interesting  circumstance,  that  a  mission- 
ary from  a  newly-discovered  world  was  teaching 
to  the  modern  Greeks  the  same  saving  rehgtoa 
which,  eighteen  hundred  years  ago,  St.  Paul,  on 
the  same  spot,  preached  to  their  ancestors. 

Winding  around  the  foot  of  the  Acropolis, 
within  the  ancient  and  outside  the  modern  watt, 
we  came  to  the  Areopagus,  or  Hill  of  Man, 
where  in  the  early  days  of  Athens,  her  judges  sat 
in  the  open  air  ;  and,  for  many  ages,  decided  with 
such  wisdom  and  impartiality,  that  to  this  day  the 
decisions  of  the  court  of  Areopagites  are  regarded 
as  models  of  judicial  purity.  We  ascended  this 
celebrated  hill,  and  stood  on  the  precise  snot 
where  St.  Paul,  pointing  to  the  temples  which 
rose  from  every  section  of  the  city  and  towered 
proudly  on  the  Acropolis,  made  his  celebrated 
address  :  "  Yc  men  of  Athens,  I  see  that  in  all 
things  ye  are  too  superstitious."  The  ruins  of 
the  very  temples  to  which  he  pointed  were  before 
our  eyes. 
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Descending,  and  rising  toward  the  summit  of 
another  hill,  we  came  to  the  Pnyx,  where  Demos- 
thenes, in  the  most  stirring  words  that  ever  fell 
from  human  lips,  roused  his  countrymen  against 
die  Macedonian  invader.  Above,  on  the  very 
summit  of  the  hill,  is  the  old  Pnyx,  commanding 
»  view  of  the  sea  of  Salamis,  and  of  the  hill  where 
Xerxes  sat  to  behold  the  great  naval  battle. 
During  the  reign  of  the  thirty  tyrants  the  Pnyx 
vas  removed  beneath  the  brow  of  the  hill,  exclud- 
ing the  view  of  the  sea,  that  the  orator  might  not 
inflame  the  passions  of  the  people  by  directing 
their  eyes  to  Salamis,  the  scene  of  their  naval 
glory.  But,  without  this,  the  orator  had  material 
enough;  for,  when  he  stood  on  the  platform  facing 
the  audience,  he  had  before  him  the  city  which 
the  Athenians  loved  and  the  temples  in  which 
they  worshipped,  and  I  could  well  imagine  the 
irresistible  force  of  an  appeal  to  these  objects  of 
their  enthusiastic  devotion,  their  firesides  and 
altars.  The  place  is  admirably  adapted  for  public 
■peaking.  The  side  of  the  hill  has  been  worked 
into  a  gently  inclined  plane,  semicircular  in  form, 
and  supported  in  some  places  by  a  wall  of  immense 
■tones.  This  plain  is  bounded  above  by  the  brow 
of  the  hill,  cut  down  perpendicularly.  In  the 
centre  the  rock  projects  into  a  platform  about 
eight  or  ten  feet  square,  which  forms  the  Pnyx, 
or  pulpit  for  the  orator.  The  ascent  is  by  three 
steps  cut  out  of  the  rock,  and  in  front  is  a  place 
for  the  scribe  or  clerk.  We  stood  on  this  Pnyx, 
beyond  doubt  on  the  same  spot  where  Demos- 
thenes thundered  his  Philippics  in  the  ears  of  the 
Athenians.  On  the  road  leading  to  the  Museum 
hfll  we  entered  a  chamber  excavated  in.  the  rock, 
which  tradition  hallows  as  the  prison  of  Socrates  ; 
and  though  the  authority  for  this  is  doubtful,  it  is 
not  uninteresting  to  enter  the  damp  and  gloomy 
cavern  wherein,  according  to  the  belief  of  the 
modern  Athenians,  the  wisest  of  the  Greeks  drew 
Us  last  breath.  Farther  to  the  south  is  the  hill 
of  Philopappus,  so  called  after  a  Roman  governor 
of  that  name.  On  the  very  summit,  near  the 
extreme  angle  of  the  old  wall,  and  one  of  the  most 
conspicuous  objects  around  Athens,  is  a  monument 
erected  by  the  Roman  governor  in  honour  of  the 
emperor  Trajan.  The  marble  is  covered  with  the 
names  of  travellers,  most  of  whom,  like  Philopap- 
pus himself,  would  never  have  been  heard  of  but 
for  that  monument. 

Descending  toward  the  Acropolis,  and  entering 
the  city  among  streets  encumbered  with  ruined 
houses,  we  came  to  the  Temple  of  the  Winds,  a 
marble  octagonal  tower,  built  by  Andronicus. 
On  each  side  is  a  sculptured  figure,  clothed  in 
drapery  adapted  to  the  wind  he  represents  ;  and 
on  the  top  was  formerly  a  Triton  with  a  rod  in  his 
hand,  pointing  to  the  figure  marking  the  wind. 
The  Triton  is  gone,  and  great  part  of  the  temple 
buried  under  ruins.  Part  of  the  interior,  however, 
has  been  excavated,  and  probably,  before  long,  the 
whole  will  be  restored. 

East  of  the  foot  of  the  Acropolis,  and  on  tho 
way  to  Adrian's  Gate,  we  came  to  the  Lantern 
of  Demosthenes  (I  eschew  its  new  name  of  the 
Choragic  Monument  of  Lysichus),  where,  accord- 
ing to  an  absurd  tradition,  the  orator  shut  himself 
up  to  study  the  rhetorical  art.  It  is  considered 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  monuments  of  antiquity, 
and  the  capitals  are  most  elegant  specimens  of  the 


Corinthian  order  refined  by  Attic  taste.  It  is 
now  in  a  mutilated  condition,  and  its  many  repairs 
make  its  dilapidation  more  perceptible.  Whether 
Demosthenes  ever  lived  here  or  not,  it  derives  an 
interest  from  the  fact  that  Lord  Byron  made  it 
his  residence  during  his  visit  to  Athens.  Farther 
on,  and  forming  part  of  the  modern  wall,  is  the 
Arch  of  Adrian,  bearing  on  one  side  an  inscription 
in  Greek,  "  This  is  the  city  of  Theseus ; "  and 
on  the  other, "  But  this  is  the  city  of  Adrian." 
On  the  arrival  of  Otho,  a  placard  was  erected,  on 
which  was  inscribed,  "  These  were  tho  cities  of 
Theseus  and  Adrian,  but  now  of  Otho."  Many  of 
the  most  ancient  buildings  in  Athens  have  totally 
disappeared.  The  Turks  destroyed  many  of  them 
to  construct  the  wall  around  the  city,  and  even 
the  modern  Greeks  have  not  scrupled  to  build 
their  miserable  houses  with  the  plunder  of  tho 
temples  in  which  their  ancestors  worshipped. 

Passing  under  the  Arch  of  Adrian,  outside  the 
gate,  on  the  plain  toward  the  Ilissus,  we  came  to 
the  ruined  Temple  of  Jupiter  Olympus,  perhaps 
once  the  most  magnificent  in  the  world.  It  was 
built  of  the  purest  white  marble,  having  a  front  of 
nearly  two  hundred  feet,  and  more  than  three 
hundred  and  fifty  in  length,  and  contained  one 
hundred  and  twenty  columns,  sixteen  of  which 
are  all  that  now  remain  ;  and  these,  fluted  and 
having  rich  Corinthian  capitals,  tower  more  than 
sixty  feet  above  the  plain,  perfect  as  when  they 
were  reared.  I  visited  these  ruins  often,  particu- 
larly in  the  afternoon:  they  are  at  all  times  mourn- 
fully beautiful,  but  I  have  seldom  known  anything 
more  touching  than,  when  the  sun  was  setting,  to 
walk  over  the  marble  floor,  and  look  up  at  the 
lonely  columns  of  this  ruined  temple.  I  cannot 
imagine  anything  more  imposing  than  it  must 
have  been  when,  with  its  lofty  roof  supported 
by  all  its  columns,  it  stood  at  the  gate  of  the  city, 
its  doors  wide  open,  inviting  the  Greeks  to  wor- 
ship. That  such  an  edifice  should  be  erected  for 
the  worship  of  a  heathen  god!  On  the  architrave 
connecting  three  of  the  columns  a  hermit  built 
his  lonely  cell,  and  passed  his  life  in  that  elevated 
solitude,  accessible  only  to  tho  crane  and  the 
eagle.  The  hermit  is  long  since  dead,  but  his 
little  habitation  still  resists  the  whistling  of  the 
wind,  and  awakens  tho  curiosity  of  the  wondering 
traveller. 

The  Temple  of  Theseus  is  the  last  of  the  prin- 
cipal monuments,  but  the  first  which  the  traveller 
sees  on  entering  Athens.  It  was  built  after  the 
battle  of  Marathon,  and  in  commemoration  of  tho 
victory  which  drove  the  Persians  from  the  shores 
of  Greece.  It  is  a  small  but  beautiful  specimen 
of  the  pure  Doric,  built  of  Pentelican  marble, 
centuries  of  exposure  to  the  open  air  giving  it  a 
yellowish  tint,  which  softens  the  brilliancy  of  the 
white.  Three  Englishmen  have  been  buried  with- 
in this  temple.  The  first  time  I  visited  it  a  com- 
pany of  Greek  recruits,  with  some  negroes  among 
them,  was  drawn  up  in  front,  going  through  tho 
manual  exercise  under  the  direction  of  a  German 
corporal  ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  workmen  were 
engaged  in  fitting  it  up  for  the  coronation  of  King 
Otho  ! 

These  are  the  principal  monuments  around  the 
city,  and  except  the  temples  at  Piestum,  they  are 
more  worthy  of  admiration  than  all  the  ruins  in 
Italy ;  but  towering  above  them  in  position,  and 
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far  exceeding  them  in  interest,  arc  the  ruins  of  I 
the  Acropolis.  I  have  since  wandered  umon<r  the 
ruined  monuments  of  Eijypt  and  the  desolate  city 
of  Pctra,  but  I  look  back  with  unabated  reverence 
to  tho  Athenian  Acropolis.  Every  day  I  had 
gazed  at  it  from  the  balcony  of  my  hotel,  and 
from  every  part  of  the  city  and  suburta.  Early 
on  my  arrival  I  had  obtained  the  necessary  permit, 
paid  a  hurried  visit,  and  resolved  not  to  go  again 
until  I  had  examined  all  the  other  interesting 
objects.  On  the  fourth  day,  with  my  friend  M., 
I  went  again.  We  ascended  by  a  broad  road 
paved  with  stone.  The  summit  is  inclosed  by  a 
wall,  of  which  some  of  the  foundation  stone*,  very 
large,  and  bearing  an  np|>oa ranee  of  great  anti- 
quity, are  pointed  out  as  part  of  the  wall  built  by 
Thcmistoclcs  after  the  kittle  of  Salamis,  four 
hundred  and  eight v  vears  before  Christ.  The 
rest  is  Venetian  and  Turkish,  falling  to  decay,  and 
marring  the  picturesque  effect  of  the  ruins  from 
below.  The  guard  examined  our  permit,  and  we 
passed  under  the  gate.  A  magnificent  propyloli 
of  the  finest  white  marble,  the  blocks  of  the  largest 
size  ever  laid  by  human  hands,  and  having  a  wing 
of  the  same  material  on  each  side,  stands  at  the 
entrance.  Though  broken  and  ruined,  the  world 
contains  nothing  like  it  oven  now.  II  my  first 
impressions  do  not  deceive  me,  the  proudest 
portals  of  Egyptian  temples  suffer  in  comparison. 
Pausing  this  magnificent  propylon,  and  ascending 
several  steps,  we  reached  the  Parthenon,  or  ruined 
Temple  of  Minerva  ;  an  immense  white  marble 
skeleton,  the  noblest  monument  of  architectural 
genius  which  the  world  ever  saw.  Standing  on 
the  steps  of  this  temple,  we  had  around  us  all 
that  is  interesting  in  association  ami  all  that  is 
beautiful  in  art.  We  miuht  well  forget  the  capital 
of  King  Otho,  and  go  bark  in  imagination  to  the 
golden  age  of  Athens.  Pencil's,  with  the  illustri- 
ous throng  of  Grecian  heroes,  orators,  and  sages, 
had  ascended  there  to  worship,  and  Cicero  and 
the  noblest  of  the  Romans  had  gone  there  to 
admire  ;  and  probably,  if  the  fashion  of  modern 
tourists  had  existed  in  their  da\s,  we  should  see 
their  names  inscribed  with  their  own  hands  on  its 
walls.  The  great  temple  stands  on  the  very  sum- 
mit of  the  Acropolis,  elevated  far  above  the  Pro- 
pyhea  and  the  surrounding  edifices.  Its  length  is 
two  hundred  and  eight  feet,  and  breadth  our 
hundred  and  two.  At  each  end  wen*  two  rows  of 
eight  Doric  columns,  thirty-four  fret  high  and  six 
Teet  m  diameter,  and  on  eaeh  side  were  thirteen 
more.  The  whole  temple  within  and  without  was 
adorned  with  the  most  splendid  works  of  art,  by 
the  first  seulptorH  in  (iiveee,  ami  Phidias  himself 
wrought  the  statue  of  the  goddess,  of  ivory  and 
gold,  "wenty-six  cubits  high,  having  on  the-  top  of 
her  helmet  a  sphinx,  with  griffins  on  each  of  the 
sides  ;  on  the  breast  a  head  of  Medusa  wrought 
ill  ivory,  and  a  figure  of  Victory,  about  four  cubits 
high,  holding  a  spear  in  her  hand  and  a  shield 
lying  at  her  feet.  L'ntil  the  latter  part  of  the 
seventeenth  century, this  inagniticeut  temple,  with 
all  its  ornaments,  existed  entire.  During  the  siege 
of  Athens  by  the  Venetians,  the  central  part  was 
used  by  the  Turks  as  a,  magazine  ;  and  a  bomb, 
aimed  with  a  fatal  precision  or  by  a  not  less  fatal 
chance  reached  the  magazine,  and  with  a  treinen- 


quarry,  aud  antiquaries  and  travellers,  foremost 
among  whom  is  Lord  Elgin,  have  contributed  to  ; 
destroy  <*  wliat  Goth,  and   Turk,  and  Time  had 
spared." 

Around  the  Parthenon,  and  covering  the  whole 
summit  of  the  Acrojiolis,  are  strewed  columns  and 
blocks  of  polished  white   marble,  the  ruins  of 
ancient  temples.    The  remains  of  the  Templet  of 
Ercctheub  aud  Minerva  Polias  are  pre-eminent  | 
in  beauty  ;  the  pillars  of  the  latter  are  the  mo*  i 
perfect  specimens  of  the  Ionic  in  existence,  and 
its  light  and  graceful  proportions  are  in  elegant 
contrast  with  the  severe  and  simple  majesty  of 
the  Parthenon.     The  capitals  of  the  columns  are 
wrought  and  ornamented  with  a  delicacy  surpasv 
ing  anything  of  which  I  could  have  believed  mar- 
ble susceptible.    Once  I  was  tempted  to  knock  off 
a  corner  and  bring  it  home,  as  a  specimen  of  the  ■ 
exquisite  skill  of  the  Grecian  artist,  which  it  would 
liave  illustrated  better  tluui  a  volume  of  descrip- 
tion ;  but  I  could  not  do  it ;  it  seemed  nothing 
less  than  sacrilege. 

Afar  off,  and  almost  lost  in  the  distance,  rises 
the  Pentelican  mountain,  from  the  body  of  which 
were  hewed  the  rough  rude  blocks  which,  wrought 
and  perfected  by  the  sculptor's  art,  now  staud  the 
lofty  and  stately  columns  of  the  ruined  temple. 
What  labour  was  expended  upon  each  single 
column  1  how  many  were  employed  in  hewing  is 
from  its  rocky  bed,  in  bearing  it  to  the  foot  of 
the  mountain,  transporting  it  across  the  plain  of 
Attica,  aud  raising  it  to  the  summit  of  the  Acro- 
polis !  and  then  what  time,  and  skill,  and  labour, 
in  reducing  it  from  a  rough  block  to  a  poluked 
shaft,  in  adjusting  its  proportions,  in  caning  it* 
rich  capitals,  and  rearing  it  where  it  now  stand*, 
a  model  of  majestic  grace  and  beauty  I  Odcc, 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Hill,  I  clambered  up 
to  the  very  apex  of  the  j»ediment,  and,  lying  down 
at  full  length,  leaned  over  and  saw  under  the  frieze 
the  acanthus  leaf  delicately  and  beautifully  painted 
on  the  marble,  and,  being  protected  from  exposure, 
still  retaining  its  freshness  of  colouring.  It  waa 
entirely  out  of  sight  from  below,  and  had  been 
discovered,  almost  at  the  peril  of  his  life,  by  the 
enthusiasm  of  an  English  artist.  The  wind  wa* 
whistling  around  me  as  I  leaned  over  to  examine 
it,  and,  until  that  moment,  I  never  appreciated 
fully  the  immense  labour  employed  and  the  exqui- 
site finish  displayed  in  every  portion  of  the  temple 

The  sentimental  traveller  must  already  mourn 
that  Athens  has  been  selected  as  the  capital  of 
1 J  recce.  Already  liave  speculators  and  the  whole 
tribe  of  "  improvers"  invaded  the  glorious  city ; 
and  while  I  was  lingering  on  the  steps  of  the 
Parthenon,  a  (lernian,  who  was  quietly  smoking 
among  the  ruins,  a  sort  of  superintendant,  whom 
1  had  met  before,  came  up,  and  offering  roc  a 
cigar,  and  leaning  against  one  of  the  lofty  column* 
of  the  temple,  opened  upon  me  with  "  lib  plans 
of  city  improvements  ;  witfi  new  Rt recto,  and  pro- 
jected railroads,  and  tho  rise  of  lots."  At  first  I 
almost  thought  it  j>crsonal,  and  that  he  was 
making  a  Hing  at  me  hi  allusion  to  one  of  the 
greatest  hobbies  of  my  native  city  ;  but  I  soon 
found  that  he  was  as  deeply  bitten  as  if  he  had 
been    in  Chicago  or  Dunkirk  ;•  and  the  way  in  , 


chance  reached  the  magazine,  and  with  a  tremeii-  whieh  he  talked  of  moneyed  facilities,  the  want* 
dous  explosion,  destroyed  a  great  part  of  the  of  the  community,  and  a  great  French  bank  then 
buildings.    Subsequently  tho  Turks  u*ed  it  as  a  j  — ;  -„    "  1rr.v  ^out.  i„  th*  rmt-i  wn^-Ed 


*  Towns  lately  laid  out.  in  the  United  Btate*— Ed 
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contemplated  at  the  Piraeus,  would  have  been  no 
discredit  to  some  of  my  friends  at  borne.  The 
Femoral  of  the  court  has  created  a  new  era  in 
Athens ;  but,  in  my  mind,  it  is  deeply  to  bo 
regretted  that  it  has  been  snatched  from  the  ruin 
to  which  it  was  tending.  Even  I,  deeply  imbued 
with  the  utilitarian  spirit  of  my  country,  and 
myself  a  quondam  speculator  in  "  up-town  lots," 
would  fain  awe  Athens  from  the  ruthless  hand 
of  renovation ;  from  the  building  mania  of  modern 
speculators.  I  would  have  her  go  on  till  there 
was  not  a  habitation  among  her  ruins ;  till  she 
stood,  like  Pompeii,  alone  in  the  wilderness,  a 
sacred  desert,  where  the  traveller  might  sit  down 
and  meditate  alone  and  undisturbed  among  the 
relics  of  the  past.  But  already  Athens  has  be- 
come a  heterogeneous  anomaly ;  the  Greeks  in 
their  wild  costume  are  jostled  in  the  streets  by 
Englishmen,  Frenchmen,  Italians,  Dutchmen, 
Spaniards,  and  Bavarians,  Russians,  Danes,  and 
sometimes  Americans.  European  shops  invite 
purchasers  by  the  side  of  Eastern  bazars,  coffee- 
houses, and  billiard-rooms,  and  French  and  Ger- 
man restaurants  are  opened  all  over  the  city. 
Sir  Pulteney  Malcolm  has  erected  a  house  to  hire 
near  the  site  of  Plato's  Academy.  Lady  Franklin 
has  bought  land  near  the  foot  of  Mount  Hymettus 
for  a  country-seat  Several  English  gentlemen 
have  done  the  same.  Mr.  Richmond,  an  American 
clergyman,  has  purchased  a  farm  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood ;  and  in  a  few  years,  if  the  "  march  of 
improvement"  continues,  the  Temple  of  Theseus 
will  be  enclosed  in  the  garden  of  the  palace  of 
Otho  ;  the  Temple  of  the  Winds  will  be  concealed 
by  a  German  opera-house,  and  the  Lantern  of 
Demosthenes  by  a  row  of  "  three-story  houses." 

I  was  not  a  sentimental  traveller,  but  I  visited 
all  the  localities  around  Athens,  and,  therefore, 
briefly  mention  that  several  times  I  jumped  over 
the  poetic  and  perennial  Ilissus,  trotted  my  horse 
over  the  ground  where  Aristotle  walked  with  his 
Peripatetics,  and  got  muddied  up  to  my  knees  in 
the  garden  of  Plato. 

One  morning  my  Scotch  friend  and  I  set  out 
early  to  ascend  Mount  Hymettus.  The  mountain 
B  neither  high  nor  picturesque,  but  a  long  flat 
ridge  of  bare  rock,  the  sides  cut  up  into  ravines, 
fissures,  and  gullies.  There  is  an  easy  path  to 
the  summit,  but  we  had  no  guide,  and  about  mid- 
day, after  a  wild  scramble,  were  worn  out,  and 
descended  without  reaching  the  top,  which  is 
exceedingly  fortunate  for  the  reader,  as  otherwise 
he  would  be  obliged  to  go  through  a  description 
of  the  view  therefrom. 

Returning,  we  met  the  king  taking  his  daily 
walk,  attended  by  two  aides,  one  of  whom  was 
young  Marco  Bozzaris.  Otho  is  tall  and  thin, 
and,  when  I  saw  him,  was  dressed  in  a  German 
military  frock-coat  and  cap,  and  altogether,  for  a 
king,  seemed  to  be  an  amiable  young  man  enough. 
All  the  world  speaks  well  of  him,  and  so  do  I. 
We  touched  our  hats  to  him,  and  he  returned  the 
civility ;  and  what  could  he  do  more  without 
inviting  us  to  dinner  1  In  old  times  there  was  a 
divinity  about  a  king  ;  but  now,  if  a  king  is  a 
gentleman,  it  is  as  much  as  we  can  expect.  He 
has  spent  his  money  like  a  gentleman,  that  is,  he 
cannot  tell  what  has  become  of  it.  Two  of  the 
three-millions  loan  are  gone,  and  there  is  no 
colonisation,  no  agricultural  prosperity,  no  open- 


ing of  roads,  no  security  in  the  mountains  ;  not  a 
town  in  Greece  but  is  in  ruins,  and  no  money  to 
improve  them.  Athens,  however,  is  to  be  em- 
bellished. With  ten  thousand  pounds  in  the 
treasury,  he  is  building  a  palace  of  white  Pen- 
telican  marble,  to  cost  three  hundred  thousand 
pounds. 

Otho  was  very  popular,  because,  not  being  of 
age,  all  the  errors  of  his  administration  were 
visited  upon  Count  Armansperg  and  the  regency, 
who,  from  all  accounts,  richly  deserved  it ;  and  it 
was  hoped  that,  on  receiving  the  crown,  he  would 
shake  off  the  Bavarians  who  were  preying  upon 
the  vitals  of  Greece,  and  gather  around  him  his 
native-born  subjects.  In  private  life  he  bore  a 
most  exemplary  character.  He  had  no  circle  of 
young  companions,  and  passed  much  of  his  time 
m  study,  being  engaged,  among  other  things,  in 
acquiring  the  Greek  and  English  languages.  His 
position  is  interesting,  though  not  enviable  ;  and 
if,  as  the  first  king  of  emancipated  Greece,  he 
entertains  recollections  of  her  ancient  greatness, 
and  the  ambition  of  restoring  her  to  her  position 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  he  is  doomed  to 
disappointment.  Otho  is  since  crowned  and  mar- 
ried. The  pride  of  the  Greeks  was  considerably 
humbled  by  a  report  that  their  king's  proposals 
to  several  daughters  of  German  princes  had  been 
rejected  ;  but  the  king  had  great  reason  to  con- 
gratulate himself  upon  the  spirit  which  induced 
the  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Oldenburgh  to  accept 
his  hand.  From  her  childhood  she  had  taken  an 
enthusiastic  interest  in  Greek  history,  and  it  had 
been  her  constant  wish  to  visit  Greece  ;  and  when 
she  heard  that  Otho  had  been  called  to  the  throne, 
she  naively  expressed  an  ardent  wish  to  share  it 
with  him.  Several  years  afterward,  by  the  merest 
accident,  she  met  Otho  at  a  German  watering- 
place,  travelling  with  his  mother,  the  Queen  of 
Bavaria,  as  the  Count  de  Missolonghi ;  and  in 
February  last  she  accompanied  him  to  Athens,  to 
share  the  throne  which  had  been  the  object  of  her 
youthful  wish. 

M.  dined  at  my  hotel,  and,  returning  to  Ins 
own,  he  was  picked  up  and  carried  to  the  guard- 
house. He  started  for  his  hotel  without  a  lantern, 
the  requisition  to  carry  one  being  imperative  in 
all  the  Greek  and  Turkish  cities  ;  the  guard  could 
not  understand  a  word  he  said  until  he  showed 
them  some  money,  which  made  his  English  per- 
fectly intelligible  ;  and  they  then  carried  him  to  a 
Bavarian  corporal,  who,  after  two  hours'  deten- 
tion, escorted  him  to  his  hotel.  After  that  we 
were  rather  careful  about  staying  out  late  at 
night. 

"  Thursday.  I  don't  know  the  day  of  the 
month."  I  find  this  in  my  notes,  the  caption  of 
a  day  of  business,  and  at  this  distance  of  time  will 
not  undertake  to  correct  the  entry.  Indeed,  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  my  notes  in  those  days  are 
rather  uncertain  and  imperfect ;  certainly  not 
taken  with  the  precision  of  one  who  expected  to 
publish  them.  Nevertheless,  the  residence  of  the 
court,  the  diplomatic  corps,  and  strangers,  form 
an  agreeable  society  at  Athens.  I  had  letters  to 
some  of  the  foreign  ministers,  but  did  not  present 
them,  as  I  was  hardly  presentable  myself  without 
my  carpet-bag.  On  u  Thursday,"  however,  in 
company  with  Dr.  W.,  I  called  upon  Mr.  Daw- 
kins,  tho  British  minister.    Mr.  Dawkins  went  to 
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Greece  on  a  special  mission,  which  he  supposed 
would  detain  him  six  months  from  home,  and  had 
remained  there  ten  years.  He  is  a  high  tory,  but 
retained  under  a  whig  administration,  because  his 
services  could  not  well  be  dispensed  with.  He 
gave  us  much  interesting  information  in  regard  to 
the  present  condition  and  future  prospects  of 
Greece  ;  and,  in  answer  to  my  suggestion  that  the 
United  States  were  not  represented  at  all  in 
Greece,  not  even  by  a  consul,  he  said,  with  em- 
phasis, **  You  are  better  represented  than  any 
power  in  Europe.  Mr.  Hill  has  more  influence 
here  than  any  minister  plenipotentiary  among  us." 
A  few  days  after,  when  confined  to  my  room  by 
indisposition,  Mr.  Dawkins  returned  my  visit,  and 
again  spoke  in  the  same  terms  of  high  commenda- 
tion of  Mr.  Hill.  It  was  pleasing  to  me,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  it  will  be  so  to  Mr.  Hill's  numerous 
friends  in  this  country,  to  know  that  a  private 
American  citizen,  in  a  position  that  keeps  him 
aloof  from  politics,  was  spoken  of  in  such  terms 
by  the  representative  of  one  of  the  great  powers 
of  Europe.  I  had  heard  it  intimated  that  there 
was  a  prospect  of  Mr.  Dawkins  being  transferred 
to  this  country,  and  parted  with  him  in  the  hope 
at  some  future  day  of  seeing  him  the  representa- 
tive of  his  government  here. 

I  might  have  been  presented  to  the  king,  but 
my  carpet-bag — Dr.  W.  borrowed  a  hat,  and  was 
presented  ;  the  doctor  had  an  old  white  hat, 
which  he  had  worn  all  the  wav  from  New  York. 
The  tide  is  rolling  backward  ;  Athens  is  borrowing 
her  customs  from  the  barbarous  nations  of  the 
north  ;  and  it  is  part  of  the  etiquette  to  enter  a 
drawing-room  with  a  hat  (a  black  one)  under  the 
arm.  The  doctor,  in  his  republican  simplicity, 
thought  that  a  hat,  good  enough  to  put  on  his 
own  head,  was  good  enough  to  go  into  the  king's 
presence  ;  but  he  was  advised  to  the  contrary, 
and  took  ono  of  Mr.  Hill's,  not  very  much  too 

large  for  him.      Ho  was  presented  by  Dr. ,  a 

German,  the  king's  physician,  with  whom  he  had 
discoursed  much  of  the  different  medical  systems 
in  Germany  and  America.  Dr.  W.  was  much 
pleased  with  the  king.  Did  ever  a  man  talk 
with  a  king  who  was  not  pleased  with  him  \  But 
the  doctor  was  particularly  pleased  with  King 
Otho,  as  the  latter  entered  largely  into  discourse 
on  the  doctor's  favourite  theme,  Mr.  Hill's  school, 
and  the  cause  of  education  in  Greece.  Indeed, 
it  speaks  volume's  in  favour  of  the  young  king, 
that  education  is  one  of  the  things  in  which  he 
takes  the  deepest  interest.  The  day  the  doctor 
was  to  be  presented  we  dined  at  Mr.  Hill's, 
having  made  arrangements  for  leaving  Athens 
that  night  ;  the  doctor  ami  M.  to  return  to  Europe. 
In  the  afternoon,  while  the  doctor  remained  to  be 
presented,  M.  and  I  walked  down  to  the  Piraeus, 
now,  as  in  the  days  of  her  glory,  tho  harbour  of 
Athens.  The  ancient  harbour  is  about  five  miles 
from  Athens,  and  was  formerly  joined  to  it  by 
long  walls  built  of  stone  of  enormous  size,  sixty 
feet  high,  and  broad  enough  on  tho  top  for  two 
waggons  to  pass  abreast.  These  have  long  since 
disappeared,  and  the  road  is  now  over  a  plain 
shaded  a  great  part  of  the  way  by  groves  of 
olives.  As  usual  at  this  time  of  day,  we  met 
many  parties  on  horseback,  sometimes  with  ladies ; 
and  I  remember  particularly  the  beautiful  and 
accomplished  daughters  of  Count  Armansperg, 


both  of  whom  are  since  married  and  dead.*    Itb 
a  beautiful  ride,  in  tho  afternoon  particularly,  at 
then  the  dark  outline  of  the  mountains  beyond, 
and  the  reflections  of  light  and  shade,  give  a 
peculiarly  interesting  effect  to  the  ruins  of  tfat 
Acropolis.    Toward  the  other  end  we  paced  be> 
tween  the  ruins  of  the  old  walls,  and  entered  upon 
a  scene  which   reminded  me  of   home.      Eight 
months  before  there  was  only  one  house  at  the 
Piraeus  ;  but,  as  soon  as  the  court  removed  to 
Athens,  the  old  harbour  revived ;  and  already  we 
saw  long  ranges  of  stores  and  warehouses,  and  all 
tho  hurry  and  bustle  of  one  of  our  rising  western 
towns.     A  railroad  was   in   contemplation,  and 
many    other   improvements,    which  have  since 
failed  ;  but  an  omnibus !  that  most  modern  and 
commonplace  of  inventions,  is  now  running  regu- 
larly between  the  Piraeus  and  Athens.    A  fried  { 
who  visited  Greece  six  months  after  me  brought  , 
home  with  him  an  advertisement  printed  in  Greek,  j 
English,  French,  and  German,  the  English  being  j 
in  the  words  and  figures  following,  to  wit : 

"  ADVERTISEMENT. 

"  The  public  are  hereby  informed,  that  on  the  nine* 
tcenth  instant  an  omnibus  will  commence  running  be 
tween  Athens  and  the  Pireus.  and  will  continue  to  do  sj 
every  day  at  the  undermentioned  hours  until  farther  j 
notice.  j 

Hours  of  departure.  \ 

From  Athens.  From  Pinras.  j 

Half  past  seven  o'clock  A.M.  Half  past  eighto'clodcAJl.  > 

Ten  o'clock  A.M.  Eleven  o'clock  A.M.  , 

Two  o'clock  P.M.  •  Three  o'clock  P.M.  i 

Half  past  four  P.M.  Half  past  fire  P.M. 

"  The  price  of  a  neat  in  the  omnibus  is  one  drsebme. 

••  Baggage,  if  not  too  bulky  and  heavy,  can  be  taken  «  ; 
the  roof. 

'»  Smoking  ennnot  be  allowed  in  the  omnibus,  nor  can 
dogs  be  admitted. 

"  Small  jwrcels  and  packages  may  be  sent  by  this  om- 
veyance  at  a  moderate  charge,  and  given  to  the  caieof  tte 
conductcur. 

«•  Tho  omnibus  starts  from  the  corner  of  the  Bert* 
and  JBolus  streets  at  Athens,  and  from  the  Baz&r  at  t& 
Piraus.  and  will  wait  Ave  minutes  at  each  place,  dutag 
which  period  the  conducteur  will  bound  his  horn. 

••  Athens,  17th,  29th  September,  1S36." 

Old  things  arc  passing  away,  and  all  things  are 
becoming  new.  For  a  little  while  yet  we  ntt.r 
cling  to  the  illusions  connected  with  the  past,  but 
the  mystery  is  fast  dissolving,  the  darkness'* 
breaking  away,  and  Greece  and  Rome,  and  ettf 
Egypt  herself,  henceforward  claim  our  attention 
with  objects  and  events  of  the  present  hotf- 
Already  they  have  lost  much  of  the  deep  and  sb* 
sorbing  interest  with  which  men  turned  to  them* 
generation  ago.  All  the  hallowed  associations  « 
these  ancient  regions  arc  fading  away.  We  m*,T 
regret  it,  we  may  mourn  over  it,  but  we  cannot 
help  it.  The  world  is  marching  onward  ;  1  hi* 
met  parties  of  my  own  townsmen  while  walking* 
the  silent  galleries  of  the  Coliseum.  I  haTe  stfj 
Americans  drinking  champagne  in  an  excaTatw 
dwelling  of   the  ancient   Pompeii,  and  I  n*re 

*  They  married  two  brothers,  the  young  princes  Cm* 
cuzenes.  Some  scruples  being  raised  against  this  dcmM* 
alliance  on  the  score  of  consanguinity,  the  difficulty  **• 
removed  by  each  couple  going  to  separate  church**  *»* 
separate  priests  to  pronounce  the  mystic  words  at  prsciw 
the  same  moment;  so  that  neither  could  besmid  toespofl* 
his  sister-in-law. 
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Englishmen  among  the  ruins  of 
,  blessed  be  my  fortune,  I  never  rode 
>us  from  the  Piraeus  to  Athens. 
Mir  baggage  on  board  the  caique,  and 
ong  the  little  shops  till  dark,  when  we 
lelves  to  a  dirty  little  coffee-house, 

Greeks  dozing  and  smoking  pipes, 
sre  a  boat's  crew  of  a  French  raan-of- 
;  for  some  of  the  officers,  who  were 

the  French  ambassador  at  Athens, 
n  had  been  born  to  a  better  condition 
f  a  common  sailor.  One  juvenile  in- 
ifter  another  had  brought  him  down, 
t  a  single  vice,  he  was  fairly  on  the 
1.    Once  he  brushed  a  tear  from  his 

told  us  of  prospects  blighted  by  his 
;  but,  rousing  himself,  hurried  away, 
;kless  laugh  soon  rose  above  the  noise 
r  of  his  wild  companions, 
n  o'clock  the  doctor  came  in,  drenched 
aid  up  to  his  knees  in  mud.  We 
embark  immediately,  but  the  appear- 

weather  was  so  unfavourable  that  the 
ferred  waiting  till  after  midnight.  The 
nt  away  from  the  coffee-house,  the 
fell  asleep  in  his  seat,  and  we  extended 
m  the  tables  and  chairs  ;  and  now  the 
h  had  been  distributed  about  among 
igers,  made  a  combined  onset  upon  us. 

cares  and  troubles,  but  few  know  that 
ven  up  to  the  tender-mercies  of  Greek 

bore  the  infliction  till  human  nature 
re  no  longer  ;  and,  at  about  three  in 
ig,  in  the  midst  of  violent  wind  and 

out  of  the  coffee-house  and  went  in 
our  boat.  It  was  very  dark,  but  we 
knd  got  on  board.  She  was  a  caique, 
open  deck  with  a  small  covering  over 

Under  this  we  crept,  and  with  our 
a  sailcloth  spread  over  us,  our  heated 
d,  and  we  fell  asleep.  When  we  woke 
i  the  way  to  Epidaurus.  The  weather 
nd  cold.  We  passed  within  a  stone's- 
alamis  and  iEgina,  and  at  about  three 
rning  a  point  which  completely  hid  it 

entered  a  beautiful  little  bay,  on  which 

town  of  Epidaurus.     The  old  city,  the 

of  Esculapius,  stands  upon  a  hill  pro- 
)  the  bay,  and  almost  forming  an  island, 
die  of  the  village  is  a  wooden  building 

a  large  chamber,  where  the  Greek  de- 
band  of  mountain  warriors,  with  arms 
nds,  "  in  the  name  of  the  Greek  nation, 
1  before  Gods   and  men   its  indepen- 

ocanda  there  was  by  chance  one  bed, 
being  large  enough  for  three,  I  slept  on 
At  seven  o'clock,  after  a  quarrel  with 
nd  paying  him  about  half  his  demand, 
for  Napoli  di  Romania.  For  about  an 
loved  in  the  valley  running  off  from  the 
ihore  of  Epidaurus  ;  soon  the  valley 
nto  a  glen,  and  in  an  hour  we  turned  off 
that  led  into  the  mountains,  and,  riding 
ild  and  rugged  ravines,  fell  into  the  dry 
rrent ;  following  which,  we  came  to  the 
ios,  or  Sacred  Grove  of  Esculapius. 
he  great  watering-place  for  the  invalids 
Greece,  the  prototype  of  the  Chelten- 
Jaratoga  of  modern  days.     It  is  situated 


in  a  valley  surrounded  by  high  mountains,  ana 
was  formerly  inclosed  by  walls,  within  which,  that 
the  credit  of  the  god  might  not  be  impeached,  no 
man  was  allowed  to  die,  and  no  woman  to  be  deli- 
vered*   Within  this  inclosure  were  temples,  por- 
ticoes, and  fountains,  now  lying  in  ruins  hardly 
distinguishable.    The  theatre  is  the  most  beautiful, 
and  best  preserved.    It  is  scooped  out  of  the  side 
of  the  mountain,  rather  more  than  semicircular  in 
form,  and  containing  fifty-four  seats.     These  seat* 
are  of  pink  marble,  about  fifteen  inches  high  ana 
nearly  three  feet  wide.    In  the  middle  of  each 
seat  is  a  groove,  in  which,  probably,  woodwork 
was  constructed,  to  prevent  the  feet  of  those  above 
from  incommoding  them  who  sat  below,  and  also 
to  support  the  backs  of  an  invalid  audience.    The 
theatre  faces  the  north,  and  is  so  arranged  that, 
with  the  mountain  towering  behind  it,  the  audi- 
ence was  shaded  nearly  all  the  day.     It  speaks 
volumes  in  favour  of  the  intellectual  character  of 
the-  Greeks,  that  it  was  their  favourite  recreation 
to  listen  to  the  recitation  of  their  poets  and  players. 
And  their  superiority  in  refinement  over  the  Ro- 
mans, is  in  no  way  manifested  more  clearly  than  by 
the  fact,  that  in  the  ruined  cities  of  the  former  are 
found  the  remains  of  theatres,  and  in  the  latter  of 
amphitheatres,  showing  the  barbarous  taste  of  the 
Romans  for  combats  of  gladiators  and  wild  beasts. 
It  was  in  beautiful  keeping  with  this  intellectual 
taste  of  the  Greeks,  that  their  places  of  assem- 
bling were  in  the  open  air,  amid  scenery  calculated 
to  elevate  the  mind  ;  and,  as  I  sat  on  the  marble 
steps  of  the  theatre,  I  could  well  imagine  the  high 
satisfaction  with  which  the  Greek,  under  the  shade 
of  the  impending  mountain,   himself  all  enthu- 
siasm and  passion,  rapt  in  the  interest  of  some 
deep  tragedy,  would  hang  upon  the  strains  of 
Euripides  or  Sophocles.   What  deep-drawn  excla- 
mations, what  shouts  of  applause  had  rung  through 
that  solitude,  what  bursts  of  joy  and  grief  had 
echoed  from  those  silent  benches  1  And  then,  too, 
what  flirting  and  coquetting  !  the  taste  of  society 
at  the  springs  in  the  Grove  of  Esculapius  being 
probably  much  the  same  as  at  Saratoga  in  our 
own  days.     The  whole  grove  is  now  a  scene  of 
desolation.     The  lentisculus  is  growing  between 
the  crevices  of  the  broken  marble  ;  birds  sing 
undisturbed  among  the  bushes  ;  the  timid  hare 
steals  among  the  ruined  fragments  ;  and  some- 
times the  snake  is  seen  gliding  over  the  marble 
steps. 

We  had  expected  to  increase  the  interest  of  our 
visit  by  taking  our  noonday  refection  on  the  steps 
of  the  theatre,  but  it  was  too  cold  for  a. picnic 
al  fresco  ;  and,  mounting  our  horses,  about  two 
o'clock  we  came  in  sight  of  Argos,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  great  plain  ;  and  in  half  an  hour  more, 
turning  the  mountain,  saw  Napoli  di  Romania 
beautifully  situated  on  a  gentle  elevation  on  the 
shore  of  the  gulf.  The  scenery  in  every  direction 
around  Napoli  is  exceedingly  beautiful ;  and,  when 
we  approached  it,  bore  no  marks  of  the  sangui- 
nary scenes  of  the  late  revolution.  The  plain  was 
better  cultivated  than  any  part  of  the  adjacent 
country ;  and  the  city  contained  long  ranges  of 
houses  and  streets,  with  German  names,  such  as 
Heidecker,  Maurer-street,  &c,  and  was  seemingly 
better  regulated  than  any  other  city  in  Greece. 
We  drove  up  to  the  Hotel  des  Quatre  Natrons, 
|  the  best  we  had  found  in  Greece ;  dined  at  a  res- 
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tanrant  with  a  crowd  of  Bavarian  officers  and 
adventurers,  and  passed  the  evening  in  the  street* 
and  coffee-houscB. 

Tho  appearance  of  Otho-street,  which  is  the 
principal,  is  very  respectable  ;  it  runs  from  wliat 
was  tho  palaco  to  the  grand  square  or  esplanade, 
on  ono  side  of  which  are  the  barracks  of  tho 
Bavarian  soldiers,  with  a  park  of  artillery  posted 
so  as  to  sweep  the  square  and  principal  streets  ; 
a  speaking  comment  ujK>n  the  liberty  of  the 
Greeks,  and  the  confidence  reposed  in  them  by 
the  government ! 

Ever)'  tiling  in  Napoli  recalls  the  memory  of 
the  brief  and  unfortunate  career  of  Capo  d'Istria. 
Its  recovery  from  tho  horrors  of  barbarian  war, 
and  the  thriving  appearance  of  tho  country  around, 
are  ascribed  to  the  impulse  given  by  his  adminis- 
tration. A  Greek  by  birth,  while  his  country  lay 
groaning  under  the  Ottoman  yoke,  he  entered  tho 
Russian  service,  distinguished  liinisclf  in  all  the 
diplomatic  correspondence  during  the  French  in- 
vasion, was  invested  with  various  high  offices  and 
honours,  and  subscribed  the  treaty  of  Paris  in 
1815  as  imperial  Russian  plenipotentiary.  He 
withdrew  from  her  service  because  Russia  disap- 
proved the  efforts  of  his  countrymen  to  free  them- 
selves from  the  Turkish  yoke ;  and,  after  passing 
five  years  in  Germany  and  Switzerland,  chiefly  at 
Geneva,  in  1827  he  was  called  to  tho  presidency 
of  Greece.  On  his  arrival  at  Napoli,  amid  the 
miseries  of  war  and  anarchy,  he  was  received  by 
tho  whole  people  as  the  only  man  cajablo  of 
saving  their  country.  Civil  war  ceased  on  the 
very  day  of  his  arrival,  and  the  traitor  Grievas 
placed  in  his  hands  the  key  of  the  Palimethe.  I 
shall  not  enter  into  any  speculations  upon  the 
character  of  his  administration.  The  rank  he 
had  attained  in  a  foreign  service  is  conclusive 
evidence  of  his  talent*,  and  his  withdrawal  from 
that  service  for  the  reason  stated  is  as  conclusive 
of  his  patriotiMm  ;  but  from  the  moment  he  took 
into  his  hands  the  reins  of  government,  he  was 
assailed  by  every  so-called  lilM.-ral  press  in  Europe 
with  the  party  cry  of  Russian  influence.  The 
Greeks  were  induced  to  believe  tliat  he  intended 
to  sell  them  to  a  stranger  ;  and  Capo  d'Istria, 
strong  in  his  own  integrity,  and  confidently  rely- 
ing on  the  fidelity  and  gratitudo  of  his  country- 
men, was  assassinated  in  the  streets  on  his  way  to 
mass.  Young  Mauromichalis,  the  son  of  the  old 
Bey  of  Maina,  struck  the  fatal  blow,  and  fled  for 
refuge  to  tho  house  of  the  .French  amltiissador. 
A  gentleman  attached  to  tho  French  legation  told 
me  that  he  himself  opened  the  door  when  the 
murderer  rushed  in  with  the  bloody  dagger  in  his 
hand,  exclaiming,  *•  I  have  killed  the  tyrant." 
He  was  not  more  tlian  twenty-one,  tall  and  noble 
in  his  apjjcarance,  and  animated  by  the  enthusi- 
astic liciicf  that  he  had  delivered  his  country. 
My  informant  told  me  that  he  barred  all  the  doors 
and  windows,  and  went  up  stairs  to  inform  the 
minister,  who  had  not  yet  risen.  The  latter  was 
embarrassed  and  in  doubt  what  he  should  do.  A 
large  crowd  gathered  round  the  house  ;  hut,  as 
yet,  they  were  all  Mauromichalis'  friends.  The 
young  enthusiast  sj>oko  of  what  he  had  done  with 
a  high  feeling  of  patriotism  and  pride  ;  and  while 
the  clamour  out  of  doors  was  becoming  outrage- 
ous, ho  ate  his  breakfast  and  smoked  his  pipe 
with  the  utmost  composure    He  remained  at  the 


embassy  more  than  two  hours,  and  until  the  regu- 
lar troops  drew  up  before  the  house.   The  French 
ambassador,  though  he  at  first  refused,  was  obliged 
to  deliver  him  up  ;  and  my  informant  saw  him 
shot  under  a  tree  outside  the  gate  of  Napoli,  dying 
gallantly  in  the  firm  conviction  that  he  had  played 
the  Brutus  and  freed  his  country  from  a  Caesar. 
The  fate  of  Capo  d'Istria  again  darkened  the 
prospects  of  Greece,  and  the  throne  went  begging 
for  an  occupant  until  it  was  accepted  bv  the  kiag 
of  Bavaria  for  his  second  son  Otho,     foe  young 
monarch  arrived  at  Napoli  in  February,  1833. 
Tho  whole  population  came  out  to  meet  him,  and 
the  Grecian  youth  ran  breast-deep  in  the  water 
to  touch  his  barge  as  it  approached  the  shore.  In 
February,  1834,  it  was  decided  to  establish  Athena 
as  the  capital.   The  propriety  of  this  removal  has 
been  seriously  questioned,  for  Napoli  possessed 
advantages  in  her  location,  harbour,  fortress,  and 
a  town  already  built ;  but  the  king  of  Bavaria,  a 
scholar  and  an  antiquary,  was  influenced  more, 
perhaps,  by  classical  feeling  than  by  regard  for 
the  best  interests  of  Greece.   Napolfhas  received 
a  severe  blow  from  the  removal  of  the  seat  of 
government,  and  the  consequent  withdrawal  of 
the  court,  and  tho  manufacturers  and  mechanis 
attendant  upon  it.    Still  it  was  by  far  the  moat 
European  in  its  appearance  of  any  city  I  had  sees 
in  Greece.    It  had  several  restaurants  and  coffee- 
houses, which  were  thronged  all  the  evening  win 
Bavarian  officers  and  broken-down  European  ad- 
venturers, discussing  the  internal  affairs  of  that 
unfortunate  country,  which  men  of  every  nation 
seemed  to  think  they  had  a  right  to  assist  n 
governing.     Napoli  had  always  been  the  gnat 
gathering-place  of  the  phil- Hellenists,  and  man? 
appropriating  to   themselves  that  sacred  aunt 
were  hanging  round  it  still.     All  over  Europe 
thousands  of  men  are  trained  up  to  be  shot  at  far 
so  much  per  day ;  the  soldier's  is  as  regular  i 
business  as  that  of  the  lawyer  or  merchant,  and 
there  is  always  a  largo  class  of  turbulent  spirita 
constantly  on  the  look-out  for  opportunities,  and 
ever  ready  with  their  swords  to  carve  their  waf 
to  fortune.     To  them  the  uproar  of  a  rebellion  ■ 
music,  for  they  know  that,  m  the  general  turning 
up  of  the  elements,  something  may  be  gained  by 
him  who  has  nothing  to  lose  ;  and  when  the  Greek 
revolution  broko  upon  the  astonished  people  of 
Europe,  these  soldiers  of  fortune  hastened  to  tab 
their  part  in  the  struggle,  and  win  the  profits  of 
success.     1  believe  that  there  were  men  who  em- 
barked in  the  cause  with  as  high  and  noble  par* 
]h>rcs  as  ever  animated  the  warrior  ;  but  of  many 
of  these  ehivalrie  patriots  there  is  no  lack  of  cha- 
rity in  saying  that,  however  good  they  might  be 
as  fighters,  they  were  not  much  as  men ;  and  I 
am  sorry  to  add  tliat,  from  the  accounts  I  heard 
in  Greece,  the  American  phil-Hellenists  were  a 
rather  shabby  set.    Jarvis  was  about  the  moot 
active  and  distinguished,  and  I  never  heard  in 
Greece  any  imputations  on  his  character.  Mr.)L, 
then  resident  in  Napoli,  was  accosted  one  day  in 
the  streets  by  a  young  man,  who  asked  him  where 
he  could  find  General  Jarvis.     •*  What  do  .von 
want  with  him  !"  said  Jlr.  M.     "  1  hope  to  obtain 
a  commission  in  his  army."     "  I)o  you  see  that 
dirty  fellow  yonder  1"  said  Mr.  M.,  {Hunting  *>  a 
ragged  patriot  passing  at  tho  moment:  "wett, 
twenty  such  fellows  compose  Jarvis**  army,  •** 
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Jarvia  himself  is  no  better  off."  «  Well,  then," 
said  the  young  American, "  I  believe  I'll  join  the 
Turks  !"  Allen,  another  American  patriot,  was 
hong  at  Constantinople.  Another  behaved  gallantly 
as  a  soldier,  bat  sallied  his  laurels  by  appropri- 
ating the  money  intrusted  to  him  by  the  Greek 
committee.  One  bore  the  sacred  name  of  Wash- 
ington ;  a  brave  but  unprincipled  man.  Mr.  M. 
had  heard  him  say,  that  if  the  devil  himself 
should  raise  a  regiment,  and  would  give  him  a 
good  commission,  he  would  willingly  march  under 
him.  He  was  struck  by  a  shot  from  the  fortress 
in  the  harbour  of  Napoli,  while  directing  a  battery 
against  it ;  was  taken  on  board  his  Britaunic  ma- 
jesty's ship  Asia,  and  breathed  his  last,  uttering 
corses  on  his  country. 

I  could  have  passed  a  week  with  great  satis- 
faction in  Napoli,  if  it  were  only  for  the  luxury  of 
its  hotel ;  but  time  would  not  permit,  and  I  went 
to  bed  resolving  to  make  up  for  the  last  night, 
and  sleep  a  little  in  advance  for  the  next. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Argos. — Parting  and  Farewell.— Tomb  of  Agamemnon. 
— Mycenc— Gate  of  the  Lions.— A  Misfortune. — Meeting 
la  Che  Mountains.— A  Landlord's  Troubles. — A  Midnight 
Quarrel. — One  good  Turn  deserves  another. — Gratitude  of 
a  Greek  Family.— Megara.— The  Soldier's  Revel. 


In  the  morning,  finding  a  difficulty  in  procuring 
horses,  some  of  the  loungers  about  the  hotel  told 
m  there  was  a  carriage  in  Napoli,  and  wo  ordered 
it  to  be  brought  out,  and  soon  after  saw  moving 
majestically  down  the  principal  street  a  bella  ca- 
lozxa,  imported  by  its  enterprising  proprietor 
from  the  Strada  Toledo  at  Naples.  It  was  painted 
a  bright  flaring  yellow,  and  had  a  big-breeched 
Albanian  for  coachman.  While  preparing  to 
embark,  a  Greek  came  up  with  two  horses,  and 
we  discharged  the  bella  carozza.  My  companion 
hired  the  horses  for  Padras,  and  I  threw  my 
cloak  on  one  of  them  and  followed  on  foot. 

The  plain  of  Argos  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
I  ever  saw.  On  every  side,  except  toward  the 
sea,  it  is  bounded  by  mountains,  and  the  contrast 
between  these  mountains,  the  plain,  and  the  sea 
it  strikingly  beautiful.  The  sun  was  beating  with 
intense  heat;  the  labourers  were  almost  naked, 
or  in  several  places  lying  asleep  on  the  ground, 
while  the  tops  of  the  mountains  were  covered  with 
snow.  I  walked  across  the  whole  plain,  being 
only  six  miles,  to  Argos.  This  ancient  city  is 
long  since  in  ruins ;  her  thirty  temples,  her  costly 
sepulchres,  her  gymnasium,  and  her  numerous  and 
magnificent  monuments  and  statues,  have  disap- 
peared, and  the  only  traces  of  her  former  greatness 
are  some  remains  of  her  Cyclopean  walls,  and  a 
ruined  theatre  cut  in  the  rock  and  of  magnificent 
proportions.  Modern  Argos  is  nothing  more  than 
a  straggling  village.  Mr.  Riggs,  an  American 
missionary,  was  stationed  there,  but  was  at  that 
time  at  Athens  with  an  invalid  wife.  I  was  still 
oil  foot,  and  wandered  up  and  down  the  principal 
street  looking  for  a  horse.  Every  Greek  in 
Argos  soon  knew  my  business,  and  all  kinds  of 
four-legged  animals  were  brought  to  me  at 
exorbitant  prices.  When  I  was  poring  over  the 
Iliad,  I  little  thought  that  I  should  ever  visit 
Argos  ;  still  less  that  I  ahould  create  a  sensation 


in  the  ancient  city  of  the  Danai ;  but  man  little 
knows  for  what  he  is  reserved. 

Argos  has  been  so  often  visited,  that  Homer  is 
out  of  date.  Every  middy  from  a  Mediterranean 
cruiser  has  danced  on  the  steps  of  her  desolate 
theatre,  and,  instead  of  busying  myself  with  her 
ancient  glories,  I  roused  half  the  population  in 
hiring  a  horse.  In  fact,  in  this  ancient  city  I 
soon  became  the  centre  of  a  regular  horse-market. 
Every  rascally  jockey  swore  that  his  horse  was 
the  best,  and,  according  to  the  descendants  of  the 
respectable  sons  of  Atreus,  blindness,  lameness, 
spavin,  and  staggers,  were  a  recommendation.  A 
Bavarian  officer,  whom  I  had  met  in  the  bazars, 
came  to  my  assistance,  and  stood  by  me  while  I 
mado  my  bargain.  I  had  more  regard  to  the 
guide  than  the  horse ;  and  picking  out  one  who 
had  been  particularly  noisy,  hired  him  to  conduct 
me  to  Corinth  and  Athens.  Ho  was  a  lad  of 
about  twenty,  with  a  bright  sparkling  eye,  who 
laughing  roguishly  at  his  unsuccessful  competi- 
tors, wanted  to  pitch  me  at  once  on  the  horse  and 
be  off.  I  joined  my  companions,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  we  left  Argos. 

The  plain  of  Argos  has  been  immortalised  by 
poetic  genius  as  the  great  gathering-place  of  the 
kings  and  armies  that  assembled  for  the  siege  of 
Troy.  To  the  scholar  and  poet  few  plains  in  the 
world  are  more  interesting.  It  carries  him  back 
to  the  heroic  ages,  to  the  history  of  times  border- 
ing on  the  fabulous,  when  fact  and  fiction  are  so 
beautifully  blended  that  we  would  not  separate 
them  if  we  could.  I  had  but  a  little  while  longer 
to  remain  with  my  friends,  for  we  were  approach- 
ing the  point  where  our  roads  separated,  and 
about  eleven  o'clock  we  halted  and  exchanged  our 
farewell  greetings.  We  parted  in  the  middle  of 
the  plain,  they  to  return  to  Padras  and  Europe, 
and  I  for  the  tomb  of  Agamemnon,  and  back  to 
Athens,  and  I  hardly  knew  where  besides.  Dr. 
W.  I  did  not  meet  again  until  my  return  home. 
About  a  year  afterward,  I  arrived  in  Antwerp  in 
the  evening  from  Rotterdam.  The  city  was  filled 
with  strangers,  and  I  was  denied  admission  at  a 
third  hotel,  when  a  young  man  brushed  by  me  in 
the  doorway,  and  I  recognized  Maxwell.  I  hailed 
him,  but  in  cap  and  cloak,  and  with  a  large  red 
shawl  around  my  neck,  he  did  not  know  me.  I 
unrolled  and  discovered  myself,  and  it  is  needless 
to  say  that  I  did  not  leave  the  hotel  that  night. 
It  was  his  very  last  day  of  two  years'  travel  on 
the  Continent ;  he  had  taken  his  passage  in  the 
steamer  for  London,  and  one  day  later  I  should 
have  missed  him  altogether.  I  can  give  but  a 
faint  idea  of  the  pleasure  of  this  meeting.  He 
gave  me  the  first  information  of  the  whereabout 
of  Dr.  W. ;  we  talked  nearly  all  night,  and  about 
noon  the  next  day  I  again  bade  him  farewell  on 
board  the  steamer. 

I  have  for  some  time  neglected  our  servant. 
When  we  separated,  the  question  was  who  should 
not  keep  him.  We  were  all  heartily  tired  of  him, 
and  I  would  not  have  had  him  with  me  on  any 
account.  Still,  at  the  moment  of  parting  in  that 
wild  and  distant  region,  never  expecting  to  see 
him  again,  I  felt  some  slight  leaning  toward  him. 
Touching  the  matter  of  shirts,  it  will  not  be  sur- 
prising to  a  man  of  the  world  that,  at  the  moment 
of  parting,  I  had  one  of  M.'s  on  my  back ;  and,  in 
justice  to  him,  I  must  say  it  was  a  very  good  one, 
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and  lasted  a  long  time.  A  friend  once  wrote  to 
me  on  a  like  occasion  not  to  wear  his  out  of  its 
turn,  but  M.  laid  no  such  restriction  upon  me. 
But  this  trifling  gain  did  not  indemnify  me  for  the 
loss  of  my  friends.  I  had  broken  the  only  link 
that  connected  me  with  home,  and  was  setting  out 
alone  for  I  know  not  where.  I  felt  at  once  the 
great  loss  I  had  sustained,  for  my  young  muleteer 
could  speak  only  his  own  language,  and,  as  Queen 
Elizabeth  said  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  of  her 
Hebrew,  we  had  "  forgotten  our"  Greek. 

But  on  that  classical  soil  I  ought  not  to  have 
been  lonely.  I  should  have  conjured  up  the 
ghosts  of  the  departed  Atridie,  and  held  converse 
on  their  own  ground  with  Homer's  heroes.  Never- 
theless, I  was  not  in  the  mood ;  and,  entirely  for- 
getting the  glorias  of  the  past,  I  started  my  horse 
into  a  gallop.  My  companion  followed  on  a  full 
run,  close  at  my  heels,  belabouring  my  horse  with 
a  stick,  which  when  he  broke,  he  pelted  him  with 
stones ;  indeed,  this  mode  of  scampering  over  the 
ground  seemed  to  hit  his  humour,  for  he  shouted, 
hurraed,  and  whipped,  and  sometimes  laying  hold 
of  the  tail  of  the  beast,  was  dragged  along  several 
paces  with  little  effort  of  his  own.  I  soon  tired  of 
this,  and  made  signs  to  him  to  stop ;  but  it  was  his 
turn  now,  and  I  was  obliged  to  lean  back  till  I 
reached  him  with  my  cane  before  I  could  make 
him  let  go  his  hold,  and  then  he  commenced 
shouting  and  pelting  again  with  stones. 

In  this  way  we  approached  the  village  of  Kra- 
bata,  about  a  mile  l>elow  the  ruins  of  Myccntc, 
and  the  most  miserable  place  I  liad  seen  in  Greece. 
With  the  fertile  plain  of  Argos  uncultivated  before 
th?m,  the  inhabitants  exhibited  a  melancholy 
picture  of  the  most  abject  |>overty.  As  I  rode 
through,  crowds  beset  mo  with  outstretched  arms 
imploring  charity;  and  a  miserable  old  woman, 
duiting  out  of  a  wretched  hovel,  laid  her  gaunt 
and  bony  hand  upon  my  leg,  and  attempted  to  stop 
me.  I  shrank  from  her  grasp,  and,  under  the 
effect  of  a  sudden  impulse,  threw  myself  off  on  the 
other  side,  and  left  my  horse  in  her  hands. 

Hurrying  through  the  village,  a  group  of  boys 
r.iu  before  me,  crying  out  "  Agamemnon,"  "Aga- 
memnon." I  follow*  d,  and  they  conducted  me  to 
the  tomb  of  u  the  king  of  kings,"  a  gigantic  struc- 
ture, still  in  good  preservation,  of  a  conical  form, 
covered  with  turf ;  the  stone  over  the  door  is 
twenty-seven  feet  long  and  seventeen  wide,  larger 
than  any  hewn  stone  in  the  world  except  Pompey's 
Pillar.  I  entered,  my  young  guides  going  before 
with  torches,  and  walked  within  and  around  this 
ancient  sepulchre.  A  worthy  Dutchman,  Herman 
Van  Creutzer,  lias  broached  a  theory  that  the 
Trojan  war  is  a  mere  allegory,  and  that  no  such 
person  as  Agamemnon  ever  existed.  Shame  upon 
the  cold-blooded  heretic  !  1  have  my  own  sins  to 
answer  for  in  that  way,  for  I  have"  laid  my  de- 
stroying hand  upon  many  cherished  illusions  ; 
but  I  would  not,  if  I  could,  destroy  the  mystery 
that  overhangs  the  heroic  ages.  The  royal  se- 
pulchre was  forsaken  and  empty  ;  the  shepherd 
drives  within  it  his  flock  for  shelter  ;  the  traveller 
sits  under  its  shade  to  Ins  noonday  meal  ;  and,  at 
the  moment,  a  goat  was  dozing  quietly  in  one 
corner,  lie  started  as  I  entered,  and  seemed  to 
regard  me  as  an  intruder  ;  and  when  I  flared 
iM-fore  him  the  light  of  my  torch,  he  rose  up  to 
butt  me.     I  turned  away" and  left  Lira  in  quiet 


possession.     The  boys  were  waiting  outside,  and 
crying   "Mycenae,"    "Mycenn?,"   led  me  away. 
All  was  solitude,  and  I  saw  no  marks  of  a  city 
until  I  reached  the  relics  of  her  Cyclopean  walk 
I  never  felt  a  greater  degree  of  reverence  than 
when  I  approached  the  lonely  ruins  of  Myceme. 
At  Argos  1  spent  most  of  my  time  in  the  horse- 
market,  and  1  had  galloped  over  the  great  plain 
as  carelessly  as  if  it  had  been  the  road  to  Harlem  f 
but  all  the  associations  connected  with  this  most 
interesting  ground  here  pressed  upon  me  at  once. 
Its  extraordinary  antiquity,  its  gigantic  remains, 
and  its  utter  and  long-continued  desolation,  came 
home  to  my  heart     I  moved  on  to  the  Gate  of 
the  Lions,  and  stood  before  it  a  long  time  without  ' 
entering.     A  broad  street  led  to  it  between  two  ' 
immense  parallel  walls  ;  and  this  street  may,  per- 
haps, have  been  a  market-place.     Over  the  gate 
are  two  lions  rampant,  like  the  supporters  of  a 
modern  coat -of -arms,  rudely  carved,  and  supposed 
to  1)0   the  oldest    sculptured    stone  in    Greece. 
Under  this  very  gate  Agamemnon  led  out  ha 
forces  for  the  siege  of  Troy ;  three  thousand  yean 
ago  he  saw  them  filing  before  him,  glittering  in 
bnuv;,  in  all  the  pomp  and  panoply  of  war ;  and  I 
held  in  my  hand  a  book  which  told  me  that  this 
city  was  so  old  that,  more  than  seventeen  hundred 
years  ago,  travellers  came  as  I  did  to  visit  its 
ruins  ;  and  that  Pausanias  had  fouud  the  Gate  of 
the  Lions  in  the  same  state  in  which  I  beheld  it 
now.     A  great  jwirt  is  buried  by  the  rubbish  of 
the  fallen  city.     1  crawled  under,  and  found  my- 
self within  the  walls,  and  then  mounted  to  the 
height  on  which  the  city  stood.     It  was  covered 
with  a  thick  soil  and  a  rich  carpet  of  grass.    Mr 
boys  left  me,  and  I  was  alone.     I  walked  all  over 
it,  following  the  line  of  the  walls.     I  paused  at 
the  great  blocks  of  stone,  the  remnants  of  Cyclo-  | 
pie  masonry,  the  work  of  wandering  giants.    The  ' 
heavens  were  unclouded,  and  the  sun  was  beam.  . 
ing  upon  it  with  genial  warmth.     Nothing  could 
exceed  the  quiet  beauty  of  the  scene.     I  became 
entangled  in  the  long  grass,  and  picked  up  wild 
flowers  grow  ing  over  long-buried  dwellings.  Under 
it  are  immense  caverns,  their  u>es  now  unknown: 
and  the  earth  sounded  hollow  under  my  feet,  as  if 
I  were  treading  on  the  sepulchre  of  a  buried  city. 
1  looked  across  the  plain  to  Argos  :  all  was  as 
beautiful  as  when  Homer  sang  its  praises ;  the 
plain,  and  the  mountains,  and  the  sea  were  the 
same,  but  the  once  magnificent  city,  her  numerous 
statues  and  gigantic  temples,  were  gone  for  ever; 
and  but  a  few  remains  were  left  to  tell  the  passing 
traveller  the  story  of  her  fallen   greatness.     I 
could  have  remained   there  for  hours ;   I  could 
have  gone  again  and  again,  for  1  had  not  found  a 
more  interesting  spot  in  Greece  ;  but  my  reveries 
were  disturbed  by  the  appearance  of  my  muleteer 
and  my  juvenile  escort.     They  pointed  to  the  son 
as  an  intimation  that  tho  day  was  passing ;  and 
crying  "  Cavallo,"  "Cavallo,"  hurried  mc  away. 
To  them  the  ruined  city  was  a  playground  ;  they 
followed  capering  l>ehind  ;   and,  in  descending, 
three  or  four  of  them  rolled  down  upon  me  ;  the? 
hurried  me  through  the  Gate  of  the  Lions,  and  I 
came  out  with  my  pantaloons,  my  only  fiantaloons, 
rent  across  the  knee  almost  irreparably.    In  an 
instant  I  was  another  man  ;  I  railed  at  the  ruius 
for   their  strain  upon  wearing  apparel,  and  be- 

*  A  village  bo  called,  near  If ew  York.— En. 
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unhappy  lot  in  not  having  with  me  a 

hread.     I  looked  up  to  the  old  sate 

This  was  the  city  that  Homer  had 

noise  about ;  a  man  could  stand  on 
did  almost  throw  a  stone  beyond  the 
e  of  Agamemnon's  kingdom.  In  full 
at  at  the  other  side  of  the  plain,  was 

of  Argos.  The  little  state  of  Rhode 
I  make  a  bigger  kingdom  than  both  of 
sr. 

I  no  time  for  deep  meditation,  having 
ey  to  Corinth  before  me.  Fortunately, 
reek  had  no  tire  in  him ;  he  started 
gallop,  whipping  and  pelting  my  horse 

and  would  have  hurried  me  on,  over 
2100th,  till  either  he,  or  I,  or  the  horse 

if  I  had  not  jumped  off  and  walked. 

dismounted  he  mounted,  and  then  he 
isurely  that  I  had  to  hurry  him  on  in 
bis  way  we  approached  the  range  of 
eparating  the  plain  of  Argos  from  the 
Corinth.  Entering  the  pass,  we  rode 
intain  torrent,  of  which  the  channel- 
d  dry,  and  ascended  to  the  summit  of 
age.  Looking  back,  the  scene  was 
On  my  right  and  left  wero  the 
its  of  Argos  and  Mycenae  ;  before  me, 
;  Acropolis  of  Napoli  di  Romania ;  at 

rich  plain  of  Argos,  extending  to  the 

sea  ;  and  beyond,  the  island-studded 
turned  away  with  a  feeling  of  regret 
•robability,  I  should  never  see  it  more, 
on,  and  in  a  narrow  pass,  not  wide 
lrn  my  horse  if  I  had  been  disposed  to 
heels,  three  men  rose  up  from  behind 
ed  to  the  teeth  with  long  guns,  pistols, 
and  sheep-skin  cloaks — the  dress  of . 
>r  mountain  robber — and  altogether 
i  most  diabolically  cut-throat  appear- 
uey  had  asked  me  for  my  purse  I 
3  considered  it  all  regular,  and  given 
nant  of  my  stock  of  borrowed  money 
lurmur ;  but  I  was  relieved  from  im- 
prehension  by  the  cry  of  Passe-porta  ! 

has  begun  the  benefits  of  civilised 
;  in  Greece  by  introducing  passports, 
lin  warriors  were  stationed  in  the  dif- 
»  to  examine  strangers.  They  acted, 
,  if  they  were  more  used  to  demanding 
1  passports,  for  they  sprang  into  the 
attled  the  butts  of  their  guns  on  the 

violence  that  was  somewhat  startling, 
my  passport  had  been  made  out  with 

companions,  and  was  in  their  posses- 
ben  we  parted,  neither  thought  of  it ; 
nand  to  me,  who  had  nothing  to  lose, 
than  that  of  my  purse.  A  few  words 
ion  might  have  relieved  mo  from  all 
ut  my  friends  could  not  understand  a 
i.  I  was  vexed  at  the  idea  of  being 
ind  thought  I  would  try  the  effect  of  a 
lence ;  so,  crying  out  "  Americanos," 
L  to  pass  on ;  but  they  answered  me 

turned  my  horse's  head  towards  Argos. 

which  a  few  moments  before  had 
>eautiful,  was  now  perfectly  detestable, 
it  bravado  had  not  the  desired  effect, 
my  tone  and  tried  a  bribe ;  this  was 
e  right  chord  ;  half  a  dollar  removed 
>ns  from   the  minds  of  these  trusty 


guardians  of  the  pass ;  and,  released  from  their 
attentions,  I  hurried  on. 

The  whole  road  across  the  mountain  is  one  of 
the  wildest  in  Greece.  It  is  cut  up  by  numerous 
ravines,  sufficiently  deep  and  dangerous,  which  at 
every  step  threaten  destruction  to  the  incautious 
traveller.  During  the  late  revolution,  the  soil  of 
Greece  had  been  drenched  with  blood ;  and  my 
whole  journey  had  been  through  cities  and  over 
battle-fields,  memorable  for  scenes  of  slaughter 
unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  modern  war.  In  the 
narrowest  pass  of  the  mountains,  my  guide  made 
gestures  indicating  that  it  had  been  the  scene  of 
a  desperate  battle.  When  the  Turks,  having 
penetrated  to  the  plain  of  Argos,  were  compelled 
to  fall  back  again  upon  Corinth,  a  small  band  of 
Greeks,  under  Niketas  and  Demetrius  Ypsilanti, 
waylaid  them  in  this  pass.  Concealing  themselves 
behind  the  rock,  and  waiting  till  the  pass  was 
filled,  all  at  once  they  opened  a  tremendous  fire 
upon  the  solid  column  below,  and  the  pass  was  in- 
stantly filled  with  slain.  Six  thousand  were  cut 
down  in  a  few  hours.  The  terrified  survivors 
recoiled  for  a  moment ;  but,  as  if  impelled  by 
an  invisible  power,  rushed  on  to  meet  their  fate. 
"  The  Mussulman  rode  into  the  passes  with  his 
sabre  in  his  sheath  and  his  hands  before  his  eyes, 
the  victim  of  destiny."  The  Greeks  again  poured 
upon  them  a  shower  of  lead,  and  several  thousand 
more  were  cut  down  before  the  Moslem  army 
accomplished  the  passage  of  this  terrible  defile. 

It  was  nearly  dark  when  we  rose  to  the  summit 
of  the  last  range  of  mountains,  and  saw,  under  tho 
rich  lustre  of  the  setting  sun,  tho  Acropolis  of 
Corinth,  with  its  walls  and  turrets,  towering  to  the 
sky  ;  the  plain  forming  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth  ; 
the  dark,  quiet  waters  of  the  Gulf  of  Lepanto  ; 
andthe  gloomy  mountains  of  Cithaeron,  and  Heli- 
con, and  Parnassus  covered  with  snow.  It  was 
after  dark  when  we  passed  the  region  of  the  Ne- 
mean  Grove,  celebrated  as  the  haunt  of  the  lion 
and  the  scene  of  the  first  of  the  twelve  labours  of 
Hercules.  We  were  yet  three  hours  from  Co- 
rinth ;  and,  if  the  old  lion  had  still  been  prowling 
in  the  grove,  we  could  not  have  made  more  haste 
to  escape  its  gloomy  solitude.  Reaching  the  plain, 
we  heard  behind  us  the  clattering  of  horses'  hoofs, 
at  first  sounding  in  the  stillness  of  evening  as  if  a 
regiment  of  cavalry  or  a  troop  of  banditti  was  at 
our  heels,  but  it  proved  to  be  only  a  single  tra- 
veller, belated  like  ourselves,  and  hurrying  on  to 
Corinth.  I  could  see  through  the  darkness  the 
shining  butts  of  his  pistols  and  hilt  of  his  yatag- 
han, and  took  his  dimensions  with  more  anxiety, 
perhaps,  than  exactitude.  He  recognised  my 
Frank  dress,  and  accosted  me  in  bad  Italian, 
which  he  had  picked  up  at  Padras  (being  just  the 
Italian  on  which   I   could  meet  nim  on  equal 

f  round),  and  told  me  that  he  had  met  a  party  of 
ranks  on  the  road  to  Padras,  whom,  from  his 
description,  I  recognised  as  my  friends. 

It  was  nearly  midnight  when  we  rattled  up 
to  the  gate  of  the  old  locanda.  The  yard  was 
thronged  with  horses  and  baggage,  and  Greek  and 
Bavarian  soldiers.  On  the  balcony  stood  my  old 
brigand  host,  completely  crest-fallen,  and  literally 
turned  out  of  doors  in  his  own  house  ;  a  detach- 
ment of  Bavarian  soldiers  had  arrived  that  after- 
noon from  Padras,  and  taken  entire  possession, 
giving  him  and  his  wife  the  freedom  of  the  out- 
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aide.  Ho  did  not  recognise  mo,  and,  taking  me 
for  an  Englishman,  began,*'  Sono  Inglcsi  Signor'' 
(ho  had  lived  at  Corfu  under  the  Hritish  domi- 
nion) ;  ami,  telling  me  the  whole  particulars  of  his 
unceremonious  ouster,  claimed,  through  me,  the 
arm  of  the  British  government  to  resent  the  in- 
jury to  a  British  subject  ;  his  wife  was  walking 
about  in  no  very  gentle  mood,  hut,  in  truth,  very 
much  the  contrary.  I  did  not  speak  to  her.  and 
aho  did  not  trust  herself  to  .speak  to  me  ;  but, 
addressing  myself  to  the  husband,  introduced  the 
subject  of  my  own  immediate  wants,  a  supper  and 
night's  lodging.  The  landlord  told  me,  however, 
that  the  Bavarians  had  eati'ii  everything  in  the 
house,  and  he  had  not  a  room,  Ind,  blanket,  or 
coverlet  to  give  me  ;  that  1  might  lie  down  in  the 
liall  or  the  piazza,  but  there  was  no  other  place. 

1  was  outrageous  at  the  hard  treatment  he  had 
received  from  the  Bavarians.  It  was  too  bad  to 
turn  an  honest  innkec{>cr  out  of  hi*  house,  and 
deny  him  the  pleasure  of  accommodating  a  tra- 
veller who  liad  toiled  hard  all  day,  with  the  per- 
fect assurance  of  finding  a  bed  at  night.  I  saw, 
however,  that  there  was  no  help  for  it  ;  and 
noticing  an  opening  at  one  end  of  the  hall,  went 
into  a  sort  of  store-room  tilled  with  all  kinds  of 
rubbish,  particularly  old  barrels.  An  unhinged 
door  was  leaning  against  the  wall,  and  this  1  laid 
across  two  of  the  barrels,  pulled  on"  my  coat  and 
waistcoat,  and  on  this  extern poraueous  couch  went 
to  sleep. 

I  was  roused  from  my  first  nap  by  a  terrible 
fall  against  my  door.     1  sprang  up  ;  the  moon  was 
shining  through  the  broken  casement,  and  seizing 
a  billet  of  wood,  I  waited  another  attack.     In  the 
meantime  I  heard  the  noise  of  a  violent  scuttling 
on  the  Hoor  of  the  hall,  and,  high  above  ail,  the 
voices  of  husband  and  wile,  his  evidently  coming 
from  the  floor  in  a  deprecating  tone,  and  hers  in 
a  high  towering  passion,  and  enforced  with  seven* 
blows  ot  a  stick.     As  .soon  as  1  was  fairly  awake  I 
saw  through  the  thing  at  once.     It  was  only  a  little 
matrimonial  ti'tc-a-titr.     The  uuann'ahlc  humour 
in  which  I   had  left  them  against  the  Bavarians 
had  ripened  into  a  private  quarrel  between  them- 
selves, ami  she  had  got  him  down,  ami  was  pum- 
melling him  with  a  broomstick  or  something  of 
that  kind.     It  seemed  natural  and  right  enough,  i 
anil  was,  moreover,  no   business  of  mine  ;   ami  j 
rcmi'inlicriiig  that  whoever  interferes  between  man  i 
and  wife  is  sure  to  have  both  against  him,  I  kept  | 
quiet.     Others,  however,  wen*  not  so  considerate,  , 
and  the  occupants  of  the  different  rooms  tumbled 
into  the  hall  in  e\ery  variety  of  fancy  night -gear,  . 
among  whom  was  om*  win  me  onlv  clothing  was  a  i 
military  coat  and  cap,  with  a  sword  in  his  hand.  ! 
When  the  luil.huh  was  at  its  highest  I  looked  out,  : 
and  found,  as  J  expected,  the  husband  and  wife 
standing  side   by  side,  she  still   brandishing  the 
stick,  and  both  apparently  outrageous  at  every- 
thing and  everybody  around  them.     I  congratu- 
i     lated  myself  upon  my  superior  knowledge  of  human 
nature,  and  went  back  to  my  bod  on  the  door. 

In  the  morning  I  wa*  greatly  surprised  to  find 
that,  instead  of  whipping  her  husband,  she  hail 
been  taking  his  part.  Two  German  soldiers, 
already  half  into\ieated,  had  come  into  the  hall, 
and  insisted  upon  having  more  wine  ;  the  host  re- 
fused, and  when  they  moved  toward  my  slecping- 
l     place,  where  the  wine  was  kept,  he  interposed,  and 


all  came  down  together  with  the  noise  which  hid 
woke  me.  His  wife  caxno  to  his  aid,  and  the 
blows  which,  in  mv  simplicity,  I  had  supposed  to 
he  falling  upon  him,  were  bestowed  ou  the  two 
Ita>ariaiis.  She  told  me  the  story  herself ;  and 
when  she  complained  to  the  officers,  they  hid 
capper  I  the  climax  of  her  passion  by  telling  her 
tliat  her  husband  deserved  more  than  he  got. 
She  was  still  in  a  perfect  fury  ;  and  as  she  looked 
at  them  in  the  yard  arranging  for  their  departure, 
she  added,  in  broken  English,  with  deep,  and,  u 
I  thought,  ominous  passion,  '•  'Twa*  better  to  be 
under  the  Turks." 

I  learned  all  this  while  I  was  making  my  toilet 
on  the  piazza,  that  is,  while  she  was  pouring 
water  on  my  bauds  for  me  to  wash;  and,  just  is 
1  had  finished,  my  eye  fell  upon  my  muleteer 
assisting  in  loading  their  horses.  At  first  I  did 
not  notice  the  subdued  expression  of  his  usually 
bright  face,  nor  that  he  was  loading  my  home 
with  some  of  their  camp  equipage  ;  but  all  at  once  ( 
it  struck  me  that  they  were  pressing  him  into 
their  service.  1  was  already  roused  bv  what  the 
woman  had  told  me,  and  resolving  that  they  , 
should  not  serve  me  as  they  did  the  Greek?, 
sprang  off  the  piazza,  cleared  my  way  through 
the  crowd,  anil  going  up  to  my  horse,  already  ' 
staggering  under  a  burden  j>oised  on  hi*  lock, 
but  not  yet  fastened,  put  my  hand  under  one  side 
and  tumbled  it  over  with  a  crash  on  the  other. 
The  soldiers  cried  out  furiously  ;  and,  while  they 
were  sputtering  German  at  me,  I  sprang  into  the 
saddle.  I  was  in  admirable  pugilistic  condition, 
with  nothing  on  but  pantaloons,  boots,  and  shirt, 
mid  ju*t  in  a  humour  to  get  a  whipping, if  nothing 
worse  ;  but  I  detested  the  manner  in  which  the 
Bavarians  lorded  it  in  Greece  ;  and  riding  up  to  a 
group  of  officers  who  wen?  staring  at  rac,  told  , 
them  that  1  had  just  tumbled  their  luggage  off  my 
horse,  and  they  must  bear  in  mind  that  thev  could 
not  deal  with  strangers  quite  so  arbitrarily  as  they 
did  with  the  Greeks.  The  commandant  was  dis- 
posed to  be  indignant  and  very  magnificent:  bet 
sonic  of  the  others  making  suggestions  to  him,  he 
said  he  understood  1  liad  onlv  hired  mv  hone  * 
far  as  Corinth  !  but,  if  1  had  taken  him  w 
Athens,  he  would  not  interfere;  and,  apologising 
on  the  ground  of  the  necessities  of  government, 
ordered  him  to  l>c  released.  1  apologised  bark 
again,  returned  the  horse  to  my  guide,  whose  eva 
sparkled  with  pleasure,  and  went  in  for  my  lot 
ami  coat. 

I  dressed  myself,  and,  telling  him  to  be  ready 
when  1  had  finished  mv  breakfast,  went  out  el* 
pre  ting  to  start  forthwith ;  but,  to  my  surpns*, 
my  host  told  me  that  the  lad  refused  to  go  any 
farther  without  an  increase  of  pay:  and,  sure 
enough,  there  he  stood,  making  no  preparation  for 
mo\  ing.  The  cavalcade  of  soldiers  had  gone,  and 
taken  with  them  every  horse  in  Corinth,  and  uV 
young  rascal  intended  to  take  advantage  of  my 
necessity.  I  told  him  that  I  had  hired  him  tn 
Athens  for  such  a  price,  and  that  I  liad  saved 
him  from  impressment,  and  consequent  k>*  if 
wages,  by  the  soldiers  ;  which  he  admitted.  1 
added  that  he  was  a  young  rascal  ;  which  ^ 
neither  admitted  nor  denied,  but  answered  *Hn 
a  roguish  laugh.  The  extra  price  was  nnohjftf 
compared  with  the  vexation  of  a  dav's  du'tenli^n! 
but  a  traveller  is  apt  to  think  that  all  the  wvrld  * 
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bring  to  impose  upon  him,  and,  at  times,  to 
■y  resolute  in  resisting.  I  was  peculiarly  so 
and,  after  a  few  words,  set  off  to  complain 

head  of  the  police.  Without  any  ado  he 
1  along  with  me,  and  we  proceeded  together, 
ed  by  a  troop  of  idlers,  I  in  something  of  a 
n,  he  perfectly  cool,  good-natured,  and  con- 
te,  merely  keeping  out  of  the  way  of  my 

Hurrying  along  near  the  columns  of  the 
mple,  I  stumbled,  and  he  sprang  forward  to 
me,  his  face  expressing  great  iriterest,  and 
that  I  had  hurt  myself ;  and  when  I  walked 
d  a  house  which  I  had  mistaken  for  the 
u  of  the  police  department,  he  ran  after  me 
ect  me  right.  All  this  mollified  me  con- 
bly;  and  before  we  reached  the  door,  the 
began  to  strike  me  as  rather  ludicrous, 
tated  my  case,  however,  to  the  cparchos,  a 
;  in  Frank  dress,  who  spoke  French  with 
facility,  and  treated  me  with  the  greatest 
Leration.  He  was  so  full  of  professions  that 
quite  sure  of  a  decision  in  my  favour  ;  but, 
ine  my  story  to  be  true,  and  without  asking 
d  tor  his  excuse,  he  shrugged  his  shoulders, 
id  it  would  take  time  to  examine  the  matter, 
f  I  was  in  a  hurry,  I  had  better  submit.  To 
re,  he  said,  the  fellow  was  a  great  rogue,  and 
ve  his  countrymen  in  general  a  character 
rould  not  tell  well  in  print ;  but,  added  in 
justification,  that  they  were  imposed  upon 
ppressed  by  everybody,  and  therefore  con- 
d  that  they  had  a  right  to  take  their  advan- 
rhenever  an  opportunity  offered.  The  young 
at  down  on  the  floor,  and  looked  at  me  with 
oet  frank,  honest,  and  open  expression,  as  if 
ily  unconscious  that  he  was  doing  anything 
;.  I  could  not  but  acknowledge  thai  some 
e  for  him  was  to  be  drawn  from  the  nature 
r  school  in  which  he  had  been  brought  up, 
ifter  a  little  parley,  agreed  to  pay  him  the 
tmal  price,  if,  at  the  end  of  the  journey,  I 
tfisfied  with  his  conduct.  This  was  enough ; 
ee  brightened,  he  sprang  up  and  took  my 
and  we  left  the  house  the  best  friends  in  the 
He  seemed  to  be  hurt  as  well  as  sur- 
,  at  my  finding  fault  with  him,  for  to  him  all 
d  perfectly  natural ;  and,  to  seal  the  recon- 
on,  he  hurried  on  ahead,  and  had  the  horse 
when  I  reached  the  locanda.  1  took  leave 
'  host  with  a  better  feeling  than  before,  and 
t  a  second  time  on  the  road  to  Athens. 
Kalamaki,  while  walking  along  the  shore,  a 
:  who  spoke  the  lingua  Franca  came  from 
ard  one  of  the  little  caiques,  and  when  he 
?d  that  I  was  an  American,  described  to  me 
ene  that  had  taken  place  on  that  beach  upon 
rrival  of  provisions  from  America;  when 
inds  of  miserable  beings  who  had  fled  from 
axe  of  their  dwellings,  and  lived  for  months 
plants  and  roots ,  grayheaded  men,  mothers 
infants  at  their  breasts,  emaciated  with 
ir  and  almost  frantic  with  despair,  came 
from  their  mountain  retreats  to  receive  the 
me  relief.  He  might  well  remember  the 
,  for  he  had  been  one  of  that  starving  people ; 
le  took  me  to  his  house,  and  showed  mo  his 
ind  four  children,  now  nearly  all  grown,  tcll- 
te  that  they  had  been  rescued  from  death  by 
raerosity  of  my  countrymen.  I  do  not  know 
but  in  those  countries  it  did  not  seem  un- 


manly for  a  bearded  and  whiskered  man  to  weep : 
1  felt  anything  but  contempt  for  him  when,  with 
his  heart  overflowing  and  his  eyes  filled  with 
tears,  he  told  me,  when  I  returned  home,  to  say 
to  my  countrymen  that  1  had  seen  and  talked  with 
a  recipient  of  their  bounty ;  and  though  the 
Greeks  might  never  repay  us,  they  could  never 
forget  what  we  had  done  for  them.  I  remembered 
the  excitement  in  our  country  in  their  behalf,  in 
colleges  and  schools,  from  the  graybearded  sena- 
tor to  the  prattling  school-boy,  and  reflected  that, 
perhaps,  my  mite,  cast  carelessly  upon  the  waters, 
had  saved  from  the  extremity  of  misery  this  grate- 
ful family.  1  wish  that  the  cold-blooded  prudence 
which  would  have  checked  our  honest  enthusiasm 
in  favour  of  a  people,  uuder  calamities  and  hor- 
rors worse  than  ever  fell  to  the  lot  of  man  strug- 
gling to  be  free,  could  have  listened  to  the  gratitude 
of  wis  Greek  family.  With  deep  interest  I  bade 
them  farewell,  and,  telling  my  guide  to  follow  with 
my  horse,  walked  over  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain. 

Ascending,  I  saw  in  one  of  the  openings  of  the 
road  a  packhorse  and  a  soldier  in  the  Bavarian 
uniform,  and,  hoping  to  find  some  one  to  talk 
with,  I  hailed  him.  He  was  on  the  top  of  the 
mountain,  so  far  off  that  he  did  not  hear  me  ;  and 
when,  with  the  help  of  my  Greek,  I  had  suc- 
ceeded in  gaining  his  attention,  he  looked  for 
some  time  without  being  able  to  see  me.  When 
he  did,  however,  he  waited ;  but,  to  my  no  small 
disappointment,  he  answered  my  first  question 
with  the  odious  "  Nix."  We  tried  each  other  in 
two  or  three  dialects ;  but,  finding  it  of  no  use,  I 
sat  down  to  rest,  and  he,  for  courtesy,  joined  me ; 
my  young  Greek,  in  the  spirit  of  good-fellowship, 
doing  the  same.  He  was  a  tall,  noble-looking 
fellow,  and,  like  myself,  a  stranger  in  Greece  ; 
and,  though  we  could  not  say  so,  it  was  under- 
stood that  we  were  glad  to  meet  and  travel 
together  as  comrades.  The  tongue  causes  more 
evils  than  the  sword ;  and,  as  we  were  debarred 
the  use  of  this  mischievous  member,  and  walked 
all  day  side  by  side,  seldom  three  paces  apart, 
before  night  we  were  sworn  friends. 

About  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  we  arrived 
at  Megara.  A  group  of  Bavarian  soldiers  was 
lounging  round  the  door  of  the  khan,  who  wel- 
comed their  expected  comrade  and  me  as  his 
companion.  My  friend  left  me,  and  soon  returned 
with  the  compliments  of  the  commandant,  and  an 
invitation  to  visit  him  in  the  evening.  I  had, 
however,  accepted  a  prior  invitation  from  the 
soldiers  for  a  rendezvous  in  the  locanda.  I 
wandered  till  dark  among  the  ruined  houses  of 
the  town,  thought  of  Euclid  and  Alexander  the 
Great,  and  returning,  went  up  to  the  same  room 
in  which  I  had  slept  with  my  friends,  pored 
over  an  old  map  of  Greece  hanging  on  the  wall, 
made  a  few  notes,  and  throwing  myself  back  on 
a  sort  of  divan,  while  thinking  what  I  should  do 
fell  asleep. 

About  ten  o'clock  I  was  roused  by  the  loud 
roar  of  a  chorus,  not  like  a  sudden  burst,  but  a 
thing  that  seemed  to  have  swelled  up  to  that 
point  by  degrees  ;  and  rubbing  my  eyes,  and 
stumbling  down  stairs,  I  entered  the  banqueting- 
hall ;  a  long,  rough  wooden  tabic  extended  the 
whole  length  of  the  room,  supplied  with  only  two 
articles,  winc-flaggons  and  tobacco-pouches  ;  forty 
or  fifty  soldiers  were  sitting  round  it,  smoking 
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pipes  and  singing  with  all  their  souls,  and,  at  the 
moment  I   entered,  waving    their    pipes  to  the 
dying  cadence  of  a  hunting  chorus.     Then  fol- 
lowed a  long  thump  on  the  table,  and  they  all 
rose ;  ray  long  travelling  friend,  with  a  young 
soldier  who  sjwkc  a  little  French,  came  up,  and, 
escorting  me  to  the  head  of  the  table,  gave  me  a 
seat  by  the  side  of  the  chairman.     One  of  them 
attempted  to  administer  a  cup  of  wine,  and  the 
other  thrust  at  me  the  end  of  a  pipe,  and  I  should 
have  been  obliged  to  kick  and  abscond  but  for 
the  relief  afforded  mc  by  the  entrance  of  another 
new-comer.   This  was  no  other  than  the  corporal's 
wife  ;  and  if  I  liad  been  received  warmly,  she  was 
greeted  with  enthusiasm.     Half  the  table  sprang 
forward  to  escort  her,  two  of  them  collared  the 
president  and  hauled  him  off  his  seat,  and  the 
whole  company,  by  acclamation,  installed  her  in 
his  place.   She  accepted  it  without  any  hesitation, 
while  two  of  them,  with  clumsy  courtesy,  took  off 
her  bonnet,  which  I,  sitting  at  her  right  hand, 
took  charge  of.     All  then  resumed  their  places, 
and  the  revel  went  on  more  gaily  than  ever.  The 
lady  president  was  about  thirty,  plaiuly  but  neatly 
dressed,  and,  though  not  handsome,  liad  a  frank, 
amiable,  and  good-tempered  expression,  indicating 
that  greatest  of  woman's  attributes,  a  good  heart. 
In  fact,  she  looked  what  the  young  man  at  my 
side  told  me  she  was,  the  peace-maker  of  the 
regiment  ;  and,  he  added,  that  they  always  tried 
to  have  her  at  their  convivial  meetings,  fur  when 
she  was  among  them  the  brawling  spirits  were 
kept  down,  and  every  man  would  be  ashamed  to 
quarrel  in  her  presence.     There  was  no  chivalry, 
no  heroic  devotion  ;ilx>ut  thorn,  but  their  manner 
toward  her  was  as  speaking  a  tribute  as  was  ever 
paid  to  the  influence  of  woman  ;  and  I  question 
whether  beauty   in   her  bower,   surrounded   by 
belted  knight*  and  barons  bold,  ever  exercised  in 
her  more  exalted  sphere  a  more  happy  influence. 
I  talked  with  her,  and  with  the  utmost  simplicity 
she  told  me  that  the  soldier*  all  loved  her  ;  that 
they  were  all  kind  to  her,  and  she  looked  upon 
them  all  as  brothers.     We  broke   up  at  about 
twelve  o'clock  with  a  song,  requiring  each  person 
to  take  the  hand  of  his  reighbour  ;  one  of  her 
hands  fell  to  me,  and  I  took  it  with  a  respect 
seldom  suqiasscd  U  touching  the  hand  of  woman  ; 
for  I  felt  that  she  was  cheering  the  rough  path  of 
a  soldier's  life,  and,  among  scenes  calculated  to 
liarden  the  heart,  reminding  them  of  mothers,  and 
sisters,  and  sweet-hearts  at  home. 
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Early  in  the  morning  I  again  started.  In  a 
little  khan  at  Elcusis  I  saw  three  or  four  Bavarian 
soldiers  drinking,  and  ridiculing  the  Greek  pro- 
prietor, calling  him  patriot!  and  eapitaui.  The 
Greek  bore  their  gil>es  and  sneers  without  a  word ; 
but  there  was  a  deadly  expression  in  his  look, 
which  seemed  to  say,  **  1  bide  my  time  ;"  and  I 
remember  then  thinking  that  the  Bavarians  were 
running  up  an  account  which  would  one  day  be 


settled  with  blood.  In  fact,  the  soldiers  went  too 
far  ;  and,  as  I  thought,  to  show  off  before  me,  one 
of  them  slapped  the  Greek  on  the  back,  and  made 
him  spill  a  measure  of  wine  which  he  was  carnin*  | 
to  a  customer,  when  the  latter  turned  upon  him  I 
like  lightning,  threw  him  down,  and  would  have  ' 
strangled  him  if  he  had  not  beer  pulled  off  by  the  i 
by-standcrs.  Indeed,  the  Greeks  had  already 
learned  both  their  intellectual  and  physical  supe- 
riority over  the  Bavarians  ;  and,  a  short  tine 
before,  a  party  of  soldiers  sent  to  subdue  a  btV 
of  Maniote  insurgents  had  been  captured,  and, 
after  a  farce  of  selling  them  at  auction  at  a  dollar 
a  head,  were  kicked,  and  whipped,  and  sent  off 

About  four  o'clock  I  arrived  once  more  at 
Athens,  dined  at  my  old  hotel,  and  passed  the 
evening  at  Mr.  Hill's. 

The  next  day  I  lounged  about  the  city.    I  had 
been  more  than  a  month  without  my  carpet-bag, 
and  the  way  in  which   I  managed  during  that 
time  is  a  thing  between  my  travelling  companions 
and  myself.     A  prudent  Scotchman  used  to  boast 
of  a  careful  nephew,  who,  in  travelling,  instead  of 
leaving  some  of  his  clothes  at  every  hotel  on  the 
road,  always  brought  home  more  than  he  took 
away  with  him.     I  was  a  model  of  this  kind  of 
carefulness  while  my  opportunities  lasted ;  but 
my  companions  had  left  me,  and  this  morning  I 
went  to  the  bazars  and  bought  a  couple  of  shirts. 
Dressed  up  in  one  of  them,  I  strolled  outside  the 
walls  ;  and  while   sitting  in  the  shadow  of  a 
column  of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter,  I  saw  coming 
from  the  thy,  through  Adrian's  Gate,  four  into, 
carrying  a  burden  by  the  corners  of  a  corerfet, 
followed  by  another  having  in  his  hands  a  bottle 
and  spade.     As  they  approached  I  saw  they  vera  | 
bearing  the  dead  body  of  a  woman,  whom,  on 
joining  them,  I  found  to  be  the  wife  of  the  man 
who  followed.     He  was  an   Englishman  or  an 
America u  (for  he  called  himself  either,  as  occasion 
required)  whom  I  had  seen  at  my  hotel  and  at  | 
Mr.  Hill's ;  liad  1>ccn  a  sailor  and  probably  de- 
serted from  his  ship,  and  many  years  a  resident 
of  Athens,  where  he  married  a  Greek  woman. 
He  was  a  thriftless  fellow,  and,  as  he  t"ld  me,  had 
lived  principally  by  the  labour  of  his  wife,  who 
washed  for  European  travellers.     He  had  bees  ■ 
so  long  in  Greece,  and  his  connexions  and  asso- 
ciations were  so  thoroughly  Greek,  that  be  had 
lost  that  sacrediiess  of  feeling  so  powerful  both  ia 
Englishmen  and  Americans  of  every  class  in  re* 
gard  to  the  decent  burial  of  the  dead,  though  he 
(lid  say  that  he  had  expected  to  procure  a  cuffia, 
but  the  police  of  the  city  had  sent  officers  to  take 
her  away  and  bury  her.    There  was  something  ao 
forlorn  in  the  appearance  of  this  rude  funeral, 
that  my  first  impulse  was  to  turn  away ;  but  I 
checked  myself  and  followed.     Several  times  the 
Greeks  laid  the  corpse  on  the  ground  and  stopped 
to  rest,  clustering  indifferently  on  various  sub- 
jects.    We  crossed  the  llissus,  and  at  some  dis- 
tance came  to  a  little  Greek  chapel  excavated  ia 
the  rock.     The  door  was  so  low  tliat  wo  were 
obliged  to  stoop  on  entering,  and  when  within  we 
could   hardly  stand   upright.     The  Greeks  laid  - 
down  the  body  in  front  of  the  altar  ;  the  husband 
went  for  the  priest,  the  Greeks  to  select  a  pbc* 
for  a  grave,  and  I  remained  alone  with  the  dead. 
I  sat  in  the  door-way,  looking  inside  upon  tk 
corpse,  and  out  upon  the  Greeks  digging  the  | 
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a  short  time  the  husband  returned 
t,  one  of  the  most  miserable  of  that 
ind  teachers  "  who  swarm  in  Greece, 
ttely  commenced  the  funeral  service, 
nued  nearly  an  hour,  by  which  time 

returned,  and,  taking  up  the  body, 
•  the  grave-side  and  laid  it  within.  I 
>llow  sound  of  the  first  clod  of  earth 
upon  the  lid  of  a  coffin,  and  shrunk 
ien  fall  upon  the  uncovered  body.  I 
y,  and,  when  at  some  distance,  looked 
iw  them  packing  the  earth  over  the 
ever  saw  so  dreary  a  burial-scene. 
g,  I  passed  by  the  ancient  stadium  of 
tticus,  once  capable  of  containing 
thousand  spectators  ;  the  whole  struc- 
vered  with  the  purest  white  marble. 

of  its  magnificence  are  now  gone  ; 
still  trace  on  the  excavated  side  of  the 
ent  form  of  a  horse-shoe,  and  walked 
3  subterraneous  passage  by  which  the 

in  the  games  retreated  from  the  pre- 
;  spectators. 

g  to  the  city,  I  learned  that  an  affray 
ken  place  between  some  Greeks  and 
and,  hurrying  to  the  place  near  the 
nd  a  crowd  gathered  round  a  soldier 
en  stabbed  by  a  Greek.  According  to 
,  the  affair  had  been  caused  by  the 
isults  and  provocation  given  by  the 
the  soldier  having  wantonly  knocked  a 
p  out  of  the  Greek's  hand  while  he 
ig.     In  the  crowd  I  met  a  lounging 

same  who  wanted  me  to  come  up  from 
water),  a  good-natured  and  good-for- 
ow,  and  skilled  in  tongues  ;  and  going 
ito  a  coffee-house  thronged  with  Bava- 
Europeans  of  various  nations  in  the 
government,  heard  another  story,  by 
peared  that  the  Greeks,  as  usual,  were 
ng,  and  that  the  poor  Bavarian  had 
ed  without  the  slightest  provocation, 
1  the  Greeks'  love  of  stabbing.  Tired 
ft  the  scene  of  contention,  and  a  few 
net  an  Athenian,  a  friend  of  two  or 
standing,  and  stopping  under  a  window 

by  a  pair  of  bright  eyes  from  above, 
»  express  my  admiration  of  the  lady 

them,  when  he  tested  the  strength  of 

on  the  subject  by  asking  me  if  I  would 
rry  her.     I  was  not  prepared  at  the 

give  precisely  that  proof,  and  he  fol- 
ia blow  by  telling  me  that,  if  I  wished 
i  engage  to  secure  her  for  me  before 
orning.  The  Greeks  are  almost  uni- 
or.  With  them  every  traveller  is  rich, 
re  so  thoroughly  civilised  as  to  think 

man  is,  of  course,  a  good  match, 
evening  I  paid  my  last  visit  to  the 
Solitude,  silence,  and  sunset  are  the 

sentiment.  I  sat  down  on  a  broken 
the  Parthenon  ;  the  owl  was  already 
long  the  ruins.  I  looked  up  at  the 
emple  and  down  at  the  ruined  and 
nerated  city,  and  said  to  myself,  "  Lots 
n  Athens !"  I  traced  the  line  of  the 
lis,  ran  a  railroad  to  the  Piraeus,  and 
the  increase  on  "  up-town  lots  "  from 
le  king's  palace  near  the  Garden  of 
all  I  or  sliall  I  not  "make  an  opera- 


tion "  in  Athens  f  The  court  has  removed  here, 
the  country  is  beautiful,  climate  fine,  government 
fixed,  steamboats  are  running,  all  the  world  is 
coming,  and  lots  must  rise.  1  bought  (in  imagi- 
nation) a  tract  of  good  tillable  land,  laid  it  out  in 
streets,  had  my  Plato,  and  Homer,  and  Washing- 
ton Places,  and  Jackson  Avenue,  built  a  row  of 
houses  to  improve  the  neighbourhood  where 
nobody  lived,  got  maps  lithographed,  and  sold  off 
at  auction.  I  was  in  the  right  condition  to  "  go 
in,"  for  I  had  nothing  to  lose  ;  but,  unfortunately, 
the  Greeks  were  very  far  behind  the  spirit  of  the 
age,  knew  nothing  of  the  beauties  of  the  credit 
system,  and  could  not  be  brought  to  dispose  of 
their  consecrated  soil  "  on  the  usual  terms,"  ten 
per  cent,  down,  balance  on  bond  and  mortgage; 
so,  giving  up  the  idea,  at  dark  I  bade  farewell  to 
the  ruins  of  the  Acropolis,  and  went  to  my  hotel 
to  dinner. 

Early  the  next  morning  I  started  for  the  field 
of  Marathon.  I  engaged  a  servant  at  the  hotel  to 
accompany  me,  but  he  disappointed  me,  and  I  set 
out  alone  with  my  muleteer.  Our  road  lay  along 
the  base  of  Mount  Hymettus,  on  the  borders  of 
the  plain  of  Attica,  shaded  by  thick  groves  of 
olives.  At  noon  I  was  on  the  summit  of  a  lofty 
mountain,  at  the  base  of  which,  still  and  quiet  as 
if  it  had  never  resounded  with  the  shock  of  war, 
the  great  battle-ground  of  the  Greeks  and  Per- 
sians extended  to  the  sea.  The  descent  was  one 
of  the  finest  things  I  met  with  in  Greece  ;  wild, 
rugged,  and,  in  fact,  the  most  magnificent  kind  of 
mountain  scenery.  At  the  foot  of  the  mountain 
we  came  to  a-  ruined  convent,  occupied  by  an  old 
white-bearded  monk.  I  stopped  there  and  lunched, 
the  old  man  laying  before  me  his  simple  store  of 
bread  and  olives,  and  looking  on  with  pleasure  at 
my  voracious  appetite. 

This  over,  I  hurried  to  the  battle-field.  To- 
ward the  centre  is  a  large  mound  of  earth,  erected 
over  the  Athenians  who  fell  in  the  battle.  I  made 
directly  for  this  mound,  ascended  it,  and  threw  the 
reins  loose  over  my  horse's  neck  ;  and,  sitting  on 
the  top,  read  the  account  of  the  battle  in  Herodotus. 

After  all,  is  not  our  reverence  misplaced,  or, 
rather,  does  not  our  respect  for  deeds  hallowed 
by  time  render  us  comparatively  unjust !  The 
Greek  revolution  teems  with  instances  of  as  des- 
perate courage,  as  great  love  of  country,  as  patri- 
otic devotion,  as  animated  the  men  of  Marathon, 
and  yet  the  actors  in  these  scenes  are  not  known 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  their  native  land! 
Thousands  whose  names  were  never  heard  of, 
and  whose  bones,  perhaps,  never  received  burial, 
were  as  worthy  of  an  eternal  monument  as  they 
upon  whose  grave  I  sat.  Still  that  mound  is  a 
hallowed  sepulchre  ;  and  the  shepherd  who  looks 
at  it  from  nis  mountain  home,  the  husbandman 
who  drives  his  plough  to  its  base,  and  the  sailor 
who  hauV  it  as  a  landmark  from  the  deck  of  his 
caique,  are  all  reminded  of  the  glory  of  their 
ancestors.  But  away  with  the  mouldering  relics 
of  the  past !  Give  me  the  green  grave  of  Marco 
Bozzaris.  I  put  Herodotus  in  my  pocket,  ga- 
thered a  few  blades  of  grass,  as  a  memorial,  de- 
scended the  mound,  betook  myself  to  my  saddle, 
and  swept  the  plain  on  a  gallop,  from  the  moun- 
tain to  the  sea. 

It  is  about  two  miles  in  width,  and  bounded  by 
j  rocky   heights  inclosing  it  at  either  extremity. 
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Toward  the  shore  the  ground  is  marshy,  and  at 
the  place  whore  the  Persians  escaped  to  their 
ships  are  some  unknown  ruins  ;  in  several  places 
the  field  is  cultivated,  and  toward  evening,  on  my 
way  to  the  village  of  Marathon,  I  saw  a  Greek 
ploughing  ;  and  when  I  told  him  that  1  was  an 
American,  he  greeted  me  us  the  friend  of  Greece. 
It  is  the  last  time  I  shall  recur  to  this  feeling ; 
but  it  was  music  to  my  heart  to  hear  a  ploughman 
on  immortal  Marathon  sound  in  my  ears  the 
praises  of  my  country. 

I  intended  to  pass  the  night  at  the  village  of 
Marathon  ;  but  every  khan  was  so  cluttered  up 
with  goats,  chickens,  and  children,  that  I  rode 
back  to  the  monastery  at  the  font  of  the  mountain. 
It  was  nearly  dark  when  I  reached  it.  The  old 
monk  was  on  a  little  eminence  at  the  door  of  his 
chapel,  clapping  two  boards  together  to  call  his 
flock  to  vespers.  With  bin  long  white  beard,  his 
black  cap  and  long  black  gown,  his  picturesque 
position  and  primitive  occupation,  he  seemed  a 
guardian  spirit  hovering  on  the  borders  of  Mara- 
thon in  memory  of  its  ancient  glory.  lie  came 
down  to  the  monastery  to  receive  me,  and,  giving 
me  a  paternal  welcome,  and  spreading  a  mat  on 
the,  floor,  returned  to  his  chapel.  1  followed,  ami 
saw  his  little  flock  assemble.  The  ploughman 
came  up  from  the  plain,  and  the  shepherd  came 
down  from  the  mountain  ;  the  old  monk  led  the 
way  to  the  altar,  and  all  kneeled  down  and  pros- 
trated themselves  on  the  rockv  floor.     I  looked  at 
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them  with  deep  interest.  I  had  Keen  much  of 
Greek  devotion  in  cities  and  villages,  but  it  was 
a  spectacle  of  extraordinary  interest  to  see  these 
wild  and  lawless  men  assembled  on  this  lonely 
mountain  to  worship  in  all  sincerity,  according  to 
the  best  light  they  had,  the  God  of  their  fathers. 
I  could  not  follow  them  in  their  long  and  repeated 
kneeling*  and  prostrations  ;  but  my  young  Greek, 
as  if  to  make  amends  for  me,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  to  show  how  they  did  things  in  Athens,  led 
the  van.  The  service  over,  several  of  them  de- 
scended with  us  to  the  monastery  ;  the  old  monk 
spread  his  mat,  and  again  brought  out  his  frugal 
store  of  bread  and  olives.  I  contrilHited  what  I 
had  brought  from  Athens,  and  we  nude  our 
evening  meal.  If  1  had  judged  from  appearances, 
I  should  have  felt  rather  uneasy  at  sleeping  among 
such  companions  ;  but  the  simple  fact  of  having 
seen  them  at  their  devotions  gave  me  confidence. 
Though  I  had  read  and  heard  that  the  Italian 
bandit  went  to  tho  altar  to  pray  forgiveness  for 
the  crimes  ho  intended  to  commit,  and,  before 
washing  the  stains  from  his  hands,  hung  up  the 
bloody  poniard  upon  a  pillar  of  the  church,  and 
asked  pardon  for  murder,  I  nlways  felt  a  certain 
degree  of  confidence  in  him  who  practised  the 
duties  of  his  religion,  whatever  thnt  religion  might 
be.  I  leaned  on  my  clliow,  and,  by  tho  blaze  of 
the  fire,  read  Herodotus,  while  my  muleteer,  as  I 
judged  from  the  frequent  repetition  of  the  word 
Americanos,  entertained  them  with  long  stories 
about  me.  By  degrees  the  blaze  of  the  fire  died 
away,  the  Greeks  stretched  themselves  out  for 
sleep,  the  old  monk  handed  me  a  bench  about 
four  inches  high  for  a  pillow,  and,  wrapping  my- 
self in  my  cloak,  in  a  few  moments  I  was  wander- 
ing in  the  land  of  dreams. 

Before  daylight  my  companions  were  in  motion. 
I  intended  to  return  to  the  marble  quarries  on 


the  Pcntelican  Mountain  ;  and  crying  "Cavallo" 
in  the  ear  of  my  still  sleeping  muleteer,  in  a  few 
minutes  I  bade  farewell  for  ever  to  the  good  old 
monk  of  Marathon .     A  lmost  from  the  door  of  the 
monastery  wc  commenced  ascending  the  moon- 
tain.     It  was  just  peep  of  day,  the  weather  raw 
and  cold,  the  top  of  the  mountain  covered  with 
clouds,  and  in  an   hour  I  found   myself  in  the 
midst  of  them.     The  road  was  so  steep  and  dan* 
gcrous  that  I  could  not  ride  ;  a  false  step  of  my 
horsu  might  have  thrown  me   over  a  precipice 
several  hundred  feet  deep  ;  and  the  air  was  to 
keen  and  penetrating,  that,  notwithstanding  the 
violent  excrciso  of  walking,  I  was  perfectly  chilled. 
The  mist  was  so  dense,  too,  that,  when  my  guide 
was  a  few  paces  in  advance,  I  could  not  see  him, 
and  I  was  literally  groping  my  way  through  the 
clouds.     I  had  no  idea  where  I  was,  nor  of  the 
scene  around  me,  but  I  felt  that  I  was   in  a 
moasurc  lifted  above  the  earth.     The  cold  blast* 
drove  furiously  along  the  sides  of  the  mountain, 
whistled  against  the  precipices,  and  bellowed  in 
the  hollows  of  the  rocks,  sometimes  driving  so 
furiously  that  my  horse  staggered  and  fell  taek. 
I   was  almost  bewildered  in  struggling  blindly 
against  them  ;  but,  just  before  reaching  the  top 
of  the  mountain,  the  thick  clouds  were  lifted  at  if 
bv  an  invisible  hand,  and  I  saw  once  more  the 
glorious  sun  pouring  his  morning  beams  upon  a 
rich  valley  extending  a  great  distance  to  the  foot 
of  the   Pcntelican   Mountain.      About  half-wit 
down  we  came  to  a  beautiful  stream,  on  the  banks 
of  which  we  took  out  our  bread  and  olives.    Our 
appetites  were  stimulated  by  the  mountain  air, 
and  we  divided  till  our  last  morsel  was  gone. 

At  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  lying  between  it 
and  Mount  Pentelicus,  was  a  large  monastery, 
occupied  by  a  fraternity  of  monks.  We  entered 
and  walked  through  it,  but  found  no  one  to  re- 
ceive us.  1  n  a  field  near  by  we  saw  one  of  the 
monks,  from  whom  we  obtained  a  direction  to  tlie 
quarries.  Moving  on  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain, 
which  rises  with  a  ]>eaked  summit  into  the  clouds, 
wo  commenced  ascending,  and  soon  came  upon 
the  strata  of  beautiful  white  marble  for  which 
Mount  Pentelicus  has  been  celebrated  thousands 
of  years.  Excavations  apj>ear  to  have  been  made 
along  the  whole  route,  and  on  the  roadside  were 
blocks,  and  marks  caused  }ry  the  friction  of  the 
heavy  masses  transported  to  Athens.  The  great 
quarries  are  toward  the  summit.  The  surface  has 
been  cut  perpendicularly  smooth,  perhaps  eighty 
or  a  hundred  feet  high,  and  one  hundred  and 
fifty  or  two  hundred  feet  in  width,  and  excava- 
tions have  been  made  within  to  an  unknown  ex- 
tent. Whole  cities  might  have  been  built  with 
th(.>  materials  taken  away,  and  yet,  by  comparison 
with  what  is  left,  there  is  nothing  gone.  In  front 
are  entrances  to  a  large  chaml>er,in  one  comer  of 
which,  on  the  right,  is  a  chapel  with  the  painted 
figure  of  the  Virgin  to  receive  the  Greeks*  prayers. 
Within  an?  vast  humid  caverns,  over  which  the 
wid«5  roof  awfully  extends,  adorned  with  hollow 
tubes  like  icicles,  while  a  small  transparent  petri- 
fying stream  trickles  down  the  rock.  On  one  sMe 
are  small  chambers  communicating  with  subter- 
raneous avenues,  used,  no  doubt,  as  plae«  of 
refuge  during  the  revolution,  or  as  the  daunts  of 
rohbers.  Bones  of  animals  and  stones  blackened 
with  smoke  showed  that  but  lately  some  part  bad 
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Men  occupied  as  a  habitation.  The  great  exca- 
rations  around,  blocks  of  marble  lying  as  they  fell, 
wrhaps  two  thousand  years  ago,  and  the  appear- 
ances of  having  been  once  a  scene  of  immense 
ndustry  and  labour,  stand  in  striking  contrast 
irfth  the  desolation  and  solitude  now  existing. 
Probably  the  hammer  and  chisel  will  never  be 
leard  there  more,  great  temples  will  no  more 
be  raised,  and  modern  genius  will  never,  like  the 
Grreeks  of  old,  make  the  rude  blocks  of  marble 
speak. 

At  dark  I  was  dining  at  the  H6tel  de  France, 
irhen  Mr.  Hill  came  over  with  the  welcome  intel- 
ligence that  my  carpet-bag  had  arrived.  On  it 
iras  pinned  a  large  paper,  with  the  words  "  Huz- 
ahr  "Huzzah!"  "  Huzzah  I"  by  my  friend 
Maxwell,  who  had  met  it  on  horseback  on  the 
ifaores  of  the  Gulf  of  Lepanto,  travelling  under 
the  charge  of  a  Greek  in  search  of  me.  I  opened 
it  with  apprehension,  and,  to  my  great  satisfac- 
tion, found  undisturbed  the  object  of  my  greatest 
laxiety,  the  precious  note-book  from  which  I  now 
write,  saved  from  the  peril  of  an  anonymous  pub- 
lication, or  of  being  used  up  for  gun-waddings. 

The  next  morning,  before  I  was  up,  I  heard  a 
gentle  rap  at  my  door,  which  was  followed  by 
the  entrance  of  a  German,  a  missionary,  whom  I 
had  met  several  times  at  Mr.  Hill's,  and  who  had 
dined  with  me  once  at  my  hotel.  I  apologised  for 
being  caught  in  bed,  and  told  him  that  he  must 
posses*  a  troubled  spirit  to  send  him  so  early 
from  his  pillow.  He  answered  that  I  was  right ; 
that  he  did  indeed  possess  a  troubled  spirit ;  and 
closing  the  door  carefully,  came  to  my  bedside, 
iod  said  he  had  conceived  a  great  regard  for  me, 
and  intended  confiding  in  me  an  important  trust. 
I  had  several  times  held  long  conversations  with 
him  at  Mr.  Hill's,  and  very  little  to  my  edifica- 
tion, as  his  English  was  hardly  intelligible  ;  but 
t  felt  pleased  at  having,  without  particularly 
striving  for  it,  gained  the  favourable  opinion  of 
me  who  bore  the  character  of  a  very  learned  and 
i  rerr  good  man.  I  requested  him  to  step  into 
he  dining-room  while  I  rose  and  dressed  myself ; 
not  he  put  his  hand  upon  my  breast  to  keep  me 
town,  and  drawing  a  chair,  began,  "You  are 
oing  to  Smyrna."  He  then  paused,  but,  after 
one  moments  of  hesitation,  proceeded  to  say 
hat  the  first  name  I  would  hear  on  my  arrival 
here  would  be  his  own ;  that,  unfortunately,  it 
ras  in  everybody's  mouth.  My  friend  was  a 
hort  and  very  ugly  middle-aged  man,  with  a  very 
urge  mouth,  speaking  English  with  the  most  dis- 
sreeable  German  sputter,  lame  from  a  fall,  and, 
{together,  of  a  most  uninteresting  and  unsenti- 
lental  aspect ;  and  he  surprised  me  much  by 
lying  before  me  a  veritable  affaire  du  cceur.  It 
ras  so  foreign  to  my  expectations,  that  I  should 
m  soon  have  expected  to  be  made  a  confidant  in 
,  lore  affair  by  the  Archbishop  of  York.  After 
.  few  preliminaries,  he  went  into  particulars : 
ariahed  upon  the  lady  the  usual  quota  of  charms 
:  in  such  case  made  and  provided,"  but  was  un- 
sertain,  rambling,  and  discursive  in  regard  to  the 
toeition  he  held  m  her  regard.  At  first  I  under- 
itood  that  it  was  merely  the  old  story,  a  flirtation 
md  a  victim  ;  then  that  they  were  very  near  being 
narried,  which  I  afterward  understood  to  be  only 
»  near  as  this,  that  he  was  willing  and  she  not ; 
md,  finally,  it  settled  down  into  the  every-day 


occurrence,  the  lady  smiled,  while  the  parents  and 
a  stout  two-fisted  brmher  frowned.  I  could  but 
think,  if  such  a  homely  expression  may  be  intro- 
duced in  describing  these  tender  passages,  that 
he  had  the  boot  on  the  wrong  leg,  and  that  the 
parents  were  much  more  likely  than  the  daughter 
to  favour  such  a  suitor.  However,  on  this  point 
I  held  my  peace.  The  precise  business  he  wished 
to  impose  on  me  was,  immediately  on  my  arrival  in 
Smyrna  to  form  the  acquaintance  of  the  lady  and 
her  family,  and  use  all  my  exertions  in  his  favour. 
I  told  him  1  was  an  entire  stranger  in  Smyrna, 
and  could  not  possibly  have  any  influence  with  the 
parties ;  but,  being  urged,  promised  him  that,  if 
I  could  interfere  without  intruding  myself  impro- 
perly, he  should  have  the  benefit  of  my  mediation. 
At  first  he  intended  giving  me  a  letter  to  the  lady, 
but  afterward  determined  to  give  me  one  to  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Brewer,  an  American  missionary,  who, 
he  said,  was  a  particular  friend  of  his,  and  intimate 
with  the  beloved  and  her  family,  and  acquainted 
with  the  whole  affair.  Placing  himself  at  my 
table,  on  which  were  pens,  ink,  and  paper,  he 
proceeded  to  write  his  letter,  while  I  lay  quietly 
till  he  turned  over  the  first  side,  when,  tired  of 
waiting,  I  rose,  dressed  myself,  packed  up,  and, 
before  he  had  finished,  stood  by  the  table  with  my 
carpet-bag,  waiting  until  he  should  have  done,  to 
throw  in  my  writing  materials.  He  bade  me  good-by 
after  I  had  mounted  my  horse  to  leave,  and,  when 
I  turned  back  to  look  at  him,  I  could  not  but  feel 
for  the  crippled,  limping  victim  of  the  tender  pas- 
sion, though,  in  honesty,  and  with  the  best  wishes 
for  his  success,  I  did  not  think  it  would  help  his 
suit  for  the  lady  to  see  him. 

An  account  of  my  journey  from  Athens  to 
Smyrna,  given  in  a  letter  to  friends  at  home,  was 
published  during  my  absence  and  without  my 
knowledge,  in  successive  numbers  of  the  American 
Monthly  Magazine,  and  perhaps  the  favourable 
notice  taken  of  it  had  some  influence  in  inducing 
me  to  write  a  book.  I  give  the  papers  as  they 
were  then  published. 

Smyrna,  April,  1835. 
My  dear  *•*«*, 
I  have  just  arrived  at  this  place,  and  I  live  to 
tell  it.  I  have  been  three  weeks  performing  a 
voyage  usually  made  in  three  days.  It  has  been 
tedious  beyond  all  things ;  but,  as  honest  Dog- 
berry would  say,  if  it  had  been  ten  times  as 
tedious,  I  could  find  it  in  my  heart  to  bestow  it 
all  upon  you.  To  begin  at  the  beginning  :  on  the 
morning  of  the  second  instant,  I  and  my  long-lost 
carpet-bag  left  the  eternal  city  of  Athens,  without 
knowing  exactly  whither  we  were  going,  and  sin- 
cerely regretted  by  Miltiades  Panajotti,  the  garcon 
of  the  hotel.  We  wound  round  the  foot  of  the 
Acropolis,  and,  giving  a  last  look  to  its  ruined 
temples,  fell  into  the  road  to  the  Piraeus,  and  in 
an  hour  found  ourselves  at  that  ancient  harbour, 
almost  as  celebrated  in  the  history  of  Greece  as 
Athens  itself.  Here  we  took  counsel  as  to  farther 
movements,  and  concluded  to  take  passage  in  a 
caique  to  sail  that  evening  for  Syra,  being  advised 
that  that  island  was  a  great  place  of  rendezvous 
for  vessels,  and  that  from  it  we  could  procure  a 
passage  to  any  place  we  chose.  Having  disposed 
of  my  better  half,  (I  may  truly  call  it  so,  for  what 
is  man  without  pantaloons,  vests,  and  shirts  1)  I 
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took  a  little  sail-boat,  to  float  around  the  ancient 
liarbour  and  muse  upon  its  aeparted  glories. 

The  day  that  I  lingered  there  before  bidding 
farewell,  perhaps  for  ever,  to  the  shores  of  Greece, 
is  deeply  impressed  upon  my  mind.  I  had  hardly 
begun  to  feel  the  magic  influence  of  the  land  of 
poets,  patriots,  and  heroes,  until  the  very  moment 
of  my  departure.  I  had  travelled  in  the  most 
interesting  sections  of  the  country,  and  found  all 
enthusiasm  dead  within  me  when  1  had  expected 
to  be  carried  away  by  the  remembrance  of  the 
post ;  but  hero,  1  know  not  how  it  was,  without 
any  effort,  and  in  the  mere  act  of  whiting  away 
my  time,  all  that  was  great,  and  noble,  and  beau- 
tiful in  her  history  rushed  upon  me  at  once  ;  the 
sun  and  the  breeze,  the  land  and  the  sea,  con- 
tributed to  throw  a  witchery  around  me ;  and  in  a 
rich  and  delightful  frame  of  mind,  I  found  myself 
among  the  monuments  of  her  better  days,  gliding 
by  the  remains  of  the  immense  wall  erected  to 
inclose  the  liarbour  during  the  l'cloponnesian 
war,  and  was  soon  floating  u]K>n  the  classic  waters 
of  Salamis. 

If  I  had  got  there  by  accident  it  would  not  have 
occurn?d  to  me  to  dream  of  battles  and  all  the 
fierce  panoply  of  war  upon  that  calm  and  silvery 
surface.  But  1  knew  where  1  was,  and  my  blood 
was  up.  I  was  among  the  enduring  witnesses  of 
the  Athenian  glory.  Behind  me  was  the  ancient 
city,  the  Acropolis,  with  its  ruined  temples,  the 
tell-tale  monuments  of  by-gone  days,  towering 
above  the  plain;  here  was  the  harbour  from 
which  the  galleys  carried  to  the  extreme  parts  of 
the  then  known  world  the  glories  of  the  Athenian 
name ;  before  me  was  unconquered  Salamis ;  here 
the  invading  fleet  of  Xerxes  ;  there  the  little 
navy,  the  last  hope  of  the  Athenians  ;  here  the 
island  of  iftgina,  froi«  which  Aristides,  forgetting 
his  quarrel  with  Themistoclcs,  embarked  in  a 
rode  lx>at,  during  the  hottest  of  the  battle,  for  the 
ship  of  the  latter ;  and  there  the  throne  of  Xerxes, 
where  the  proud  invader  stationed  himself  as 
spectator  of  the  battle  tliat  was  to  lay  the  rich 
plain  of  Attica  at  his  feet.  There  could  be  no 
mistake  about  localities  ;  the  details  have  been 
handed  down  from  generation  to  generation,  and 
are  as  well  known  to  the  Greeks  of  the  present 
day  as  they  were  to  their  fathers.  So  I  went  to 
work  systematically,  and  fought  the  whole  liattle 
through.  1  gave  the  Persians  ten  to  one,  hut  I 
made  the  Greeks  fight  like  tigers;  I  pointed 
them  to  their  city,  to  their  wives  and  children  ;  I 
brought  on  long  strings  of  little  innocents,  urging 
them  as  in  the  farce,  "  Sing  out.  young  uns !"  I 
carried  old  Themistocles  among  the  Persians  like 
a  modern  Greek  fireship  among  the  Turks ;  I 
sunk  ship  after  ship,  and  went  ou  demolishing 
them  at  a  most  furious  rate,  until  I  saw  old  Xerxes 
scudding  from  his  throne,  and  the  remnant  of  the 
IVr>ian  fleet  scampering  away  to  the  tune  of 
"  Devil  take  the  hindmost."     Bv  this  time  I  had 

«r 

got  into  the  spirit  of  the  thing;  and  moving 
rapidly  over  that  water,  once  red  with  the  blood 
of  thousands  from  the  fields  of  Asia,  I  steered  for 
the  shore  and  mounted  the  vacant  throne  of 
Xerxes.  This  throne  is  on  a  hill  near  the  shore, 
not  v«ry  high,  and  as  pretty  a  place  as  a  man 
could  have  selected  to  see  his  friends  whipped  and 
keep  out  of  harm's  way  himself;  for  you  will  re- 
collect tliat  in  those  days  there  was  no  gunpowder 


nor  cannon-balls,  and,  consequently,  no  danger 
from  long  chance  shots.  I  selected  a  particular 
stone,  which  I  thought  it  probable  Xerxes,  at  a 
reasonable  man,  and  with  an  eye  to  perspective) 
might  have  chosen  as  his  seat  on  the  eventful  day 
of  the  battle ;  and  on  that  same  stone  sat  down  to 
meditate  upon  the  vanity  of  all  earthly  great- 
ness. But,  most  provokingly,  whenever  I  think  of 
Xerxes,  the  first  thing  that  presents  itself  to  my 
mind  is  the  couplet  in  the  Primer, 

"  Xerxes  tho  Great  did  die, 
And  m>  rauat  you  and  I." 

This  is  a  very  sensible  stanza,  no  doubt,  and 
worthy  of  always  being  borne  in  mind ;  but  it  was 
not  exactly  what  I  wanted.  I  tried  to  drire  it 
away ;  but  the  more  I  tried,  the  more  it  stack  to 
me.  It  was  all  in  vain.  I  railed  at  early  educa- 
tion, and  resolved  that  acquired  knowledge  harts 
a  man's  natural  faculties ;  for  if  I  had  not  received 
the  first  rudiments  of  education,  I  should  not  hare 
been  bothered  with  the  vile  couplet,  and  should 
have  been  able  to  do  something  on  my  own 
account.  As  it  was,  I  lost  one  of  the  best  oppor- 
tunities ever  a  man  had  for  moralising;  and  too, 

my  dear ,  have  lost  at  least  three  pages.    I 

give  you,  however,  all  the  materials;  put  yourself 
ou  the  throne  of  Xerxes,  and  do  what  yoa  can, 
and  may  your  early  studies  be  no  stumbling-block 
in  your  way.  As  for  me,  vexed  and  disgusted 
with  myself,  I  descended  tho  hill  as  fast  as  the 
great  king  did  of  yore,  and  jumping  into  my  boat, 
steered  for  the  farthest  point  of  the  Piraeus ;  from 
the  throne  of  Xerxes  to  the  tomb  of  Thcmistocki 
I  was  prepared  to  do  some t lung  here.  Ths 
was  not  merely  a  place  where  he  had  been ;  I  to 
to  tread  upon  the  earth  tliat  covered  his  bones; 
here  were  his  ashes ;  here  was  all  that  remained 
of  the  best  and  bravest  of  the  Greeks,  save  his 
immortal  name.  As  I  approached  I  saw  the 
large  square  stones  that  enclosed  his  grave,  and 
mused  upon  his  history  ;  the  deliverer  of  hi* 
country,  banished,  dying  an  exile,  his  bones  begged 
by  his  repenting  countrymen,  and  buried  with 
peculiar  propriety  near  the  shore  of  the  sea  com- 
manding a  full  view  of  the  scene  of  his  nanl 
glory.  For  more  than  two  thousand  years  die 
waves  have  almost  washed  over  his  grave,  the  on 
has  shone  and  the  winds  have  howled  over  him; 
while,  perhaps,  his  spirit  has  mingled  with  the 
sighing  of  the  winds  and  the  murmur  of  the 
waters,  in  moaning  over  the  long  captivity  of  h* 
countrymen ;  perhaps,  too,  his  spirit  has  brt* 
with  them  in  their  late  struggle  for  liberty ;  hi* 
hovered  over  them  in  the  battle  and  the  breett, 
and  is  now  standing  sentinel  over  his  beloved  and 
liberated  country.  I  approached  as  to  the  graw 
of  one  who  will  never  die.  His  great  name,  hi 
great  deeds,  hallowed  by  the  lapse  of  so  maty 
ages  ;  the  scene — I  looked  over  the  wall  with  » 
feeling  amounting  to  reverence,  when,  directly 
before  me,  the  first  thing  I  saw,  the  only  thinjfl 
could  see,  so  glaring  and  conspicuous  that  nothing 
else  could  fix  my  eye,  was  a  tall,  stiff,  wooden 
headboard,  painted  white,  with  black  letters,  *° 
the  memory  of  an  Englishman  with  as  unclassfcl 
a  name  :is  tliat  of  John  Johnson.  My  eyes  wer* 
blasted  with  the  sight ;  I  was  ferocious ;  I  raiW 
at  him  as  if  he  liad  buried  himself  there  with  hfe 
own  hands.  What  had  he  to  do  there!  I  raikd  . 
at  his  friends.    Did  they  expect  to  give  him  s 
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'  mingling  him  'with  the  ashes  of  the  im- 
lead !  Did  they  expect  to  steal  immor- 
e  fire  from  the  flint  1  I  dashed  back  to 
,  steered  directly  for  the  harbour,  gave 
it  to  the  dogs,  and  in  half-an-hour  was 
most  voracious  and  spiteful  dinner. 
»  evening  I  embarked  on  board  my  little 
She  was  one  of  the  most  rakish  of  that 
escription  of  vessels.  I  drew  my  cloak 
ne  and  stretched  myself  on  the  deck  as 
d  quietly  out  of  the  harbour;  saw  the 
f  Xerxes,  the  island  of  Salamis,  and  the 
'  Greece  gradually  fade  from  view ;  looked 
■ky  forms  of  the  Greeks  in  their  capotes 
eep  around  me ;  at  the  helmsman  sitting 
ged  at  his  post,  apparently  without  life 
>n;  gave  one  thought  to  home,  and  fell 

3  morning  I  began  to  examine  my  com- 
They  were,  in  all,  a  captain  and  six 
>robably  all  part  owners,  and  two  passen- 
m  one  of  the  islands,  not  one  of  whom 
eak  any  other  language  than  Greek.  My 
ge  of  that  language  was  confined  to  a  few 
lexameters,  which  had  stuck  by  me  in 
accountable  way  as  a  sort  of  memento  of 
lays.  These,  however,  were  of  no  parti- 
e,  and,  consequently,  I  was  pretty  much 
ied  during  the  whole  voyage.  I  amused 
>y  making  my  observations  quietly  upon 
panions,  as  they  did  more  openly  upon 

I  frequently  heard  the  word  "  Ameri- 
pass  among  them.    I  had  before   had 

to  see  something  of  Greek  sailors,  and  to 
their  skill  and  general  good  conduct,  and 
rtified  in  my  previous  opinion  by  what  I 
my  present  companions.    Their  tempe- 

eating  and  drinking  is  very  remarkable, 
ny  comparisons  between  them  and  Euro- 
ilors  were  very  much  in  their  favour. 

I  could  not  help  thinking,  as  they  sat 
ely,  Turkish  fashion,  around  their  frugal 

bread,  caviari,  and  black  olives,  that 
)ver  seen  finer  men.    Their  features  were 

in  that  style  which  we  to  this  day  re- 
ts Grecian ;  their  figures  good,  and  their 
>re  an  air  of  marked  character  and  in- 
e ;  and  these  advantages  of  person  were 
»y  the  island  costume,  the  fez  or  red  cloth 
h  a  long  black  tassel  at  the  top,  a  tight 
i  jacket,  embroidered  and  without  collars, 
irkish  trousers  coming  down  a  little  be- 

knee,  legs  bare,  sharp-pointed  slippers, 
ash  round  the  waist,  tied  under  the  left 
h  long  ends  hanging  down,  and  a  knife 

out  about  six  inches.  There  was  some- 
Id  and  daring  in  their  appearance ;  indeed, 
say,  rakish  and  piratical;  and  I  could 
lagine  that,  if  the  Mediterranean  should 
Bcome  infested  with  pirates,  my  friends 
it  no  contemptible  figure  among  them, 
ust  not  detain  you  as  long  on  the  voyage 
s  myself.  The  sea  was  calm;  we  had 
uay  wind;  our  men  were  at  the  oars 
U  the  time,  and  passing  slowly  by  ^Egina, 
inium,  with  its  magnificent  ruins  mourn- 
rlooking  the  sea,  better  known  in  modern 
i  Colonna's  Height,  and  the  scene  of 
r's  shipwreck,  passing  also  the  island  of 
ancient  Chios,  Thermia,  and  other  islands 


of  lesser  note,  in  the  afternoon  of  the  third  day 
we  arrived  at  Syra. 

With  regard  to  Syra  I  shall  say  but  little ;  I  am 
as  loath  to  linger  about  it  now  as  I  was  to  stay 
there  then.  The  fact  is,  I  cannot  think  of  the 
place  with  any  degree  of  satisfaction.  The  even- 
ing of  my  arrival  I  heard,  through  a  Greek  mer- 
chant to  whom  I  had  a  letter  from  a  friend  in 
Athens,  of  a  brig  to  sail  the  next  day  for  Smyrna ; 
and  I  lay  down  on  a  miserable  bed  in  a  miserable 
locanda,  in  the  confident  expectation  of  resuming 
my  journey  in  the  morning.  Before  morning, 
however,  I  was  roused  by  "  blustering  Boreas'* 
rushing  through  the  broken  casement  of  my  win- 
dow; and  for  more  than  a  week  all  the  winds 
ever  celebrated  in  the  poetical  history  of  Greece 
were  let  loose  upon  the  island.  We  were  com- 
pletely cut  off  from  all  communication  with  the 
rest  of  the  world.  Not  a  vessel  could  leave  the 
port,  while  vessel  after  vessel  put  in  there  for 
shelter.  I  do  not  mean  to  go  into  any  details; 
indeed,  for  my  own  credit's  sake,  I  dare  not ;  for 
if  I  were  to  draw  a  true  picture  of  things  as  I 
found  them ;  if  I  were  to  write  home  the  truth,  I 
should  be  considered  as  utterly  destitute  of  taste 
and  sentiment ;  I  should  be  looked  upon  as  a  most 
unpoetical  dog,  who  ought  to  have  been  at  home 
poring  over  the  revised  statutes  instead  of  breath- 
ing the  pure  air  of  poetry  and  song.  And  now,  if 
I  were  writing  what  might  by  chance  come  under 
the  eyes  of  a  sentimental  young  lady  or  a  young 
gentleman  in  his  teens,  the  truth  would  be  the 
test  thing  I  would  think  of  telling.  No,  though 
my  teeth  chatter,  though  a  cold  sweat  comes  over 
me  when  I  think  of  it,  I  would  go  through  the 
usual  rhapsody,  and  huzzah  for  "  the  land  of  the 
East  and  the  clime  of  the  sun."  Indeed,  I  have 
a  scrap  in  my  portfolio,  written  with  my  cloak  and 
greatcoat  on,  and  my  feet  over  a  brazier,  begin- 
ning in  that  way.  But  to  you,  my  dear  ^who 
know  my  touching  sensibilities,  and  who,  more- 
over, have  a  tender  regard  for  my  character  and 
will  not  publish  me,  I  would  as  soon  tell  the  truth 
as  not.  And  I  therefore  do  not  hesitate  to  say, 
but  do  not  whisper  it  elsewhere,  that  in  one  of  the 
beautiful  islands  of  the  iEgean ;  in  the  heart  of  the 
Cyclades,  in  the  sight  of  Delos,  and  Pares,  and 
AntiparoB,  any  one  of  which  is  enough  to  throw 
one  who  has  never  seen  them  into  raptures  with 
their  fancied  beauties,  here,  in  this  paradise  of  a 
young  man's  dreams,  in  the  middle  of  April,  I 
would  have  hailed  "  chill  November's  surly  blast" 
as  a  zephyr;  I  would  have  exchanged  all  the 
beauties  of  this  balmy  clime  for  the  sunny  side  of 
Kamtschatka ;  I  would  have  given  my  room  and 
the  whole  island  of  Syra  for  a  third-rate  lodging 
in  Communipaw.  It  was  utterly  impossible  to 
walk  out,  and  equally  impossible  to  stay  in  my 
room;  the  house,  to  suit  that  delightful  climate, 
being  built  without  windows  or  window-shutters. 
If  I  could  forget  the  island,  I  could  remember 
with  pleasure  the  society  I  met  there.  I  passed 
my  mornings  in  the  library  of  Mr.  R.,  one  of  our 
worthy  American  missionaries ;  and  my  evenings 
at  the  house  of  Mr.  W.,  the  British  consul.    This 

Ctleman  married  a  Greek  lady  of  Smyrna,  and 
three  beautiful  daughters,  more  than  half 
Greeks  in  their  habits  and  feelings ;  one  of  them 
is  married  to  an  English  baronet,  another  to  a 
Greek  merchant  of  Syra,  and  the  third-* 
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On  tho  ninth  (lay  the  wind  foil,  the  sun  once 
more  shorn-  brightly,  and  111  tho  evening  I  em- 
barked on  board  a  ricketty  brig  for  Smyrna.  At 
about  six  o'clock,  p.  m.,  thirty  or  forty  vessels 
were  quietly  crawling  out  of  tin*  liarbour  like  rats 
after  a  storm.  It  was  utmost  a  calm  when  wo 
started :  in  about  two  hours  wo  had  a  favourable 
breeze ;  we  turned  in,  goiug  at  the  rate  of  eight 
nnlcs  an  hour,  and  r«>sc  with  a  strong  wind  dead 
vhead.  We  beat  about  all  that  day ;  the  wind 
Increased  to  a  gale,  aud  toward  evening  we  took 
shelter  in  the  harbour  of  Seio. 

The  history  of  this  beautiful  little  island  forms 
ono  of  the  bloodiest  pages  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  and  one  glance  told  that  dreadful  history. 
Onee  the  most  l>eautiful  inland  of  the  Arohi]>elago, 
it  is  now  a  mass  of  ruins.  Its  fields,  which  onee 
M  budded  and  blossomed  as  the;  rose,"  have  be- 
come waste  places ;  its  villages  are  drserted,  its 
towns  are  in  ruins,  its  inhabitants  murdered,  in 
captivity,  and  in  exile.  Before  the  Greek  revolu- 
tion the  Greeks  uf  Seio  were  engaged  in  extensive 
commerce,  and  ranked  among  the  largest  mer- 
chants in  the  Levant.  Though  living  under  hard 
taskmasters,  subject  to  the  exactions  of  a  rapa- 
cious pacha,  their  industry  aud  enterprise,  and 
the  extraordinary  fertility  of  their  island,  enabled 
them  to  pay  a  heavy  tribute  to  the  Turks,  and  to 
become  rich  themselves.  For  manv  years  they 
had  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  a  college,  with 
professors  of  high  literary  and  scientific  attain- 
ments, and  their  library  was  celebrated  through- 
out all  that  country ;  it  was,  perhaps,  the  only 
spot  in  Greece  where  taste  and  learning  still  held 
a  seat.  But  the  island  was  far  more  famed  for 
its  extraordinary  natural  beauty  and  fertility. 
Its  bold  mountains  aud  its  soft  valleys,  the  mild- 

m 

ness  of  its  climate  ami  the  richness  of  its  produc- 
tions, bound  the  Greeks  to  its  soil  by  a  tie  even 
stronger  tlian  the  chain  of  their  Turkish  mantels. 
In  the  early  pail  of  the  revolution,  the  Seiotcs 
took  no  purt  with  their  countrymen  in  t lieu- 
glorious  struggle  lor  liberty.  Forty  of  their  prin- 
cipal citizens  were  given  up  as  hostages,  and  they 
were  suffered  to  remain  in  peace.  Wrapped  in 
the  rich  beauties  of  their  island,  they  forgot  the 
freedom  of  their  fathers  and  their  own  chains  ; 
and,  under  the  precarious  tenure  of  a  t  \  runt's  will, 
gave,  theinsehes  up  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  all 
that  wealth  and  taste  could  purchase.  We  must 
not  be  ton  hard  upon  human  nature  ;  the  cause 
seemed  desperate ;  they  had  a  little  paradise  at 
stake ;  and  if  there  is  a  si>ot  on  earth,  the  risk  of 
losing  which  could  excuse  men  in  forgetting  that 
they  wen-  slaves  in  a  land  where  their  lath  el's 
were  free,  it  is  the  island  of  Seio.  But  the  sword 
hung  suspended  over  them  by  a  single  hair.  In 
an  unexpected  hour,  without  the  least  note  of 
preparation,  they  were  startled  by  the  thunder  of 
the  Turkish  cannon  ;  fil'tv  thousand  Turks  wen? 
let  loose  like  blood-hounds  upon  the  devoted 
Island.  The  a  H  righted  Greeks  lav  una  lined  and 
helpless  at  their  feet,  but  they  lay  at  the  feet  of 
men  who  did  not  know  iiu-rcv  even  by  name  ;  at 
the  feet  of  men  who  hungered  and  thii>ted  after 
blood ;  of  men,  in  comparison  with  whom  wild 
beasts  are  as  lambs.  The  wildest  lieast  of  tho 
forest  may  become  goi-god  with  blood ;  not  so 
with  the  Turks  at  Seio.  Their  appetite  "  grew 
with  what  it  fed  ou,"  and  still  longed  for  blood 


when  there  was  not  a  victim  left  to  bleed.  Women 
were  ripped  open,  children  dashed  against  the 
walls,  tlie  heads  of  whole  families  stuck  on  pikes 
out  of  the  windows  of  their  houses,  while  tbeir 
murderers  gave  themselves  up  to  riot  and  plunder 
within.     The  forty  hostages  were  hung  in  a  row 
from  the  walls  of  the  castle  ;  an  mdiscrimiiute 
and  universal  burning  and  massacre  took  place  J 
in  a  few  days  the  ground  was  covered  with  the 
dead,  and  one  of  the  loveliest  spots  on  earth  wu 
a  pile  of  smoking  ruins.      Out  of  a  population  of 
one  hundred  and  ten  thousand,  sixty  thousand  are 
supposed  to  have  been  murdered,  twenty  thousand 
to  have  escaped,  and  thirty  thousand  to  have  been 
sold  into  slaven*.     Boys  and  young  girls  were 
sold  publicly  in  the  streets  of  Smyrna  and  Con- 
stantinople at  a  dollar  a-bead.     And  all  this  did 
not  arise  from  any  irritated  state  of  feel  ins:  toward 
them.     It  originated  in  the  cold-blooded,  calcu- 
lating jMilicy  of  the  sultan,  conceived  in  the  mow 
spirit  which  drenched  the  streets  of  Constantinople 
with  the  blood  of  the  Janisaries  ;  it  was  intended 
to  strike  terror  into  the  hearts  of  the  Greeks, bat 
the  murderer  failed  in  his  aim.    The  groans  of 
the   liaplcss  Sciotes  reached   tho   cars  of  their 
countrymen,  and  gave  a  headlong  and  irresistible 
impulse  to  the  spirit  then  struggling  to  be  free. 
Aud  this  bloody  tragedy  was  performed  in  oar 
own  days,  aud  in  tho  face  of  the  civilised  world. 
Surely,  if  ever  Heaven  visits  in  judgment  a  natwo 
for  a  nation's  crimes,  the  burning  and  massacre 
at  Seio  will  bo  deeply  visited  upon  the  accursed 
Turks. 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  when  I  landed, and 
my  landing  was  under  peculiarly  interesting  cir- 
cumstances. Cue  of  my  fellow-passengers  vu  I 
native  of  the  island,  who  had  escaped  during  the 
massacre,  and  now  revisited  it  for  tho  first  time. 
He  asked  me  to  accompany  him  ashore,  promising 
to  find  some  friends  at  whose  house  we  might 
sleep  ;  but  he  soon  found  himself  a  stranger  iabtf 
native  island :  where  he  had  onee  known  every- 
body he  now  knew  nobodv.  The  town  was  » 
complete  mass  of  rums;  the  walls  of  many  fine 
buildings  were  still  standing,  crumbling  to  piecee, 
and  still  black  with  the  tire  of  the  incendiary 
Turks.  The  town  that  had  grown  up  upon  the 
ruins  consist ed  of  a  row  of  miserable  shanteei, 
occupied  as  shops  for  the  sale  of  the  mere  dccm* 
saries  of  life,  where  the  shopman  slept  on  his  wis* 
duw-shuttcr  in  front.  All  my  companion's  etfortt 
to  find  an  acquaintance  who  would  give  os  i 
night's  lodging  were  fruitless.  We  were  deter- 
mined not  to  go  ou  board  the  vessel,  if  possible  tt 
avoid  it  ;  her  last  cargo  had  been  oil,  the  odour  of 
which  still  remained  about  her.  The  weather 
would  not  permit  us  to  sleep  on  deck,  and  the 
cabin  was  intolerably  disagreeable.  To  add  to 
our  unpleasant  position,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to 
heighten  the  chccrlcKs?ic*s  of  the  scene  around 
us,  the  rain  began  to  fall  violently.  Under  the 
guidance  of  a  Greek  we  searched  among  the  raitf 
for  ;'ii  apartment  where  we  might  build  a  fire  and 
f-hi  Iter  ourselves  fur  the  night,  but  we  searched 
in  vain  ;  the  work  of  destruction  was  too  complete.  ' 

Cold,  and  thoroughly  drenched  with  rain,  «  i 
were  retracing  our  way  to  our  boat,  when  our  , 
guide  told  my  com] anion  that  a  Greek  archbishop 
hail  lately  taken  up  his  abode  among  the  rail* 
We  immediately  went  there,  and  found  himoeco- 
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ments,  partially  repaired,  in  what  had 
me  of  the  finest  houses  in  Scio.  The 
trough  a  large  stone  gateway  was  im- 
i  house  was  cracked  from  top  to  bottom 
irly  one  half  had  fallen  down,  and  the 
cattered  as  they  fell ;  but  enough  re- 
how  that  in  its  better  dayB  it  had  been 
alace.  We  asoended  a  night  of  stone 
errace,  from  which  we  entered  into  a 
perhaps  thirty  feet  wide  and  fifty  feet 
>ne  side  of  this  hall  the  wall  had  fallen 
'hole  length,  and  we  looked  out  upon 
ruins  beneath.  On  the  other  side,  in 
m  in  one  corner,  we  found  the  arch- 
e  was  sick,  and  in  bed  with  all  his 

according  to  the  universal  custom 
weived  us  kindly.  The  furniture  oon- 
i  iron  bedstead  with  a  mattress,  on 
lay  with  a  quilt  spread  over  him,  a 
a,  three  wooden  chairs,  about  twenty 

two  large  leather  cases  containing 
pkins,  and,  probably,  all  his  worldly 
e  rain  came  through  the  ceiling  in 
ces;  the  bed  of  the  poor  archbishop 
ly  been  moved  from  time  to  time  to 
id  I  was  obliged  to  change  my  posi- 

An  air  of  cheerless  poverty  reigned 
b  apartment.  I  could  not  help  com- 
lot  with  that  of  more  favoured  and, 
t  more  worthy  servants  of  the  church, 
le  so  different  from  that  of  the  priests 
he  pope  and  his  cardinals,  with  their 
laees  and  multitudes  of  footmen  rat- 
Vatican  ;  or  from  the  pomp  and  state 
ghty  English  prelates,  or  even  from 
s  of  our  own  missionaries  in  different 
3  country,  that  I  could  not  help  feeling 
the  poor  priest  before  me.  But  he 
tented  and  cheerful,  and  even  thankful 
i  moment,  there  were  others  worse  off 
If,  and  that  he  had  it  in  his  power  to 
jm. 

its,  coffee,  and  pipes  were  served ;  and 
hour  we  were  conducted  to  supper  in 
m,  also  opening  from  the  hall.  Our 
Id  not  have  tempted  an  epicure,  but 
well  an  appetite  whetted  by  exercise 

It  consisted  of  a  huge  lump  of  bread 
glass  of  water  for  each  of  us,  caviari, 
s,  and  two  kinds  of  Turkish  sweet- 
e  were  waited  upon  by  two  priests : 
{,  a  handsome  young  man,  not  more 
y,  with  long  black  hair  hanging  over 
re  like  a  girl's,  stood  by  with  a  napkin 

and  a  pewter  vessel,  with  which  he 
sr  on  our  hands,  receiving  it  again  in 
"his  was  done  both  before  and  after 
*n  came  coffee  and  pipes.  During  the 
» young  priest  brought  out  an  edition 
and  I  surprised  him,  and  astounded 
wing  able  to  translate  a  passage  in  the 
■ansTated  it  in  French,  and  my  cora- 
aincd  it  in  modern  Greek  to  the  young 
it  beds  were  cushions  laid  on  a  raised 
•  divan  extending  around  the  walls, 
for  each  of  us.  In  the  morning,  after 
,  coffee,  and  pipes,  we  paid  our  respects 

old  archbisnop,  and  took  our  leave, 
ot  out  of  doors,  finding  that  the  wind 
le,  and  that  there  was  no  possibility  of 


sailing,  my  friend  proposed  a  ride  into  the  country. 
We  procured  a  couple  of  mules,  took  a  small 
basket  of  provisions  for  a  collation,  and  started. 

Our  road  lay  directly  along  the  shore  ;  on  one 
aide  the  sea,  and  on  the  other  the  ruins  of  houses 
and  gardens,  almost  washed  by  the  waves.  At 
about  three  miles'  distance  we  crossed  a  little 
stream,  by  the  side  of  which  we  saw  a  sarcopha- 
gus, lately  disinterred,  containing  the  usual  vases 
of  a  Grecian  tomb,  including  the  piece  of  money 
to  pay  Charon  his  ferriage  over  the  river  Styx, 
and  six  pounds  of  dust ;  being  all  that  remained  of 
a  man — perhaps  one  who  had  filled  a  large  space 
in  the  world  ;  perhaps  a  hero— buried  probably 
more  than  two  thousand  years  ago.  After  a  ride 
of  about  five  miles  we  came  to  the  ruins  of  a  large 
village,  the  style  of  which  would  anywhere  have 
fixed  the  attention,  as  having  been  once  a  favoured 
abode  of  wealth  and  taste.  The  houses  were  of 
brown  stone,  built  together,  strictly  in  the  Vene- 
tian style,  after  the  models  left  during  the  occu- 
pation of  the  island  by  the  Venetians,  large  and 
elegant,  with  gardens  of  three  or  four  acres,  en- 
closed by  high  walls  of  the  same  kind  of  stone, 
and  altogether  in  a  style  far  superior  to  anything 
I  had  seen  in  Greece.  These  were  the  country- 
houses  and  gardens  of  the  rich  merchants  of  Scio. 
The  manner  of  living  among  the  proprietors  here 
was  somewhat  peculiar,  and  the  ties  that  bound 
them  to  this  little  village  were  peculiarly  strong. 
This  was  the  family  home ;  the  community  was 
essentially  mercantile,  and  most  of  their  business 
transactions  were  carried  on  elsewhere.  When 
there  were  three  or  four  brothers  in  a  family,  one 
would  be  in  Constantinople  a  couple  of  years, 
another  at  Trieste,  and  so  on,  while  another  re- 
mained at  home  ;  so  that  those  who  were  away, 
while  toiling  amid  the  perplexities  of  business, 
were  always  looking  to  the  occasional  family  re- 
union ;  and  all  trusted  to  spend  the  evening  of 
their  days  among  the  beautiful  gardens  of  ocio. 
What  a  scene  for  the  heart  to  turn  to  now  1  The 
houses  and  gardens  were  still  there,  some  standing 
almost  entire,  others  black  with  smoke  and  crum- 
bling to  ruins.  But  where  were  they  who  once 
occupied  them!  Where  were  they  who  should 
now  be  coming  out  to  rejoice  in  the  return  of  a 
friend  and  to  welcome  a  stranger  1  An  awful  so- 
litude, a  stillness  that  struck  a  cold  upon  the  heart, 
reigned  around  us.  We  saw  nobody  ;  and  our 
own  voices,  and  the  tramping  of  our  horses  upon 
the  deserted  pavement,  sounded  hollow  and  sepul- 
chral in  our  ears.  It  was  like  walking  among  the 
ruins  of  Pompeii ;  it  was  another  city  of  the  dead ; 
but  there  was  a  freshness  about  the  desolation 
that  seemed  of  to-day  ;  it  seemed  as  though  the 
inhabitants  should  be  sleeping  and  not  dead.  In- 
deed, the  high  walls  of  the  gardens,  and  the  out- 
side of  the  houses  too,  were  generally  so  fresh  and 
in  so  perfect  a  state,  that  it  seemed  like  riding 
througn  a  handsome  village  at  an  early  hour 
before  the  inhabitants  had  risen ;  and  I  sometimes 
could  not  held  thinking  that  in  an  hour  or  two  the 
streets  would  be  thronged  with  a  busy  population. 
My  friend  continued  to  conduct  me  through  the 
solitary  streets ;  telling  me,  as  we  went  along, 
that  this  was  the  house  of  such  a  family,  this  of 
such  a  family,  with  some  of  whose  members  I  had 
become  acquainted  in  Greece,  until,  stopping  be- 
fore a  large  stone  gateway,  he  dismounted  at  the 
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gate  of  his  father's  house.  In  that  house  he  was 
born  ;  there  he  had  spent  his  youth  ;  ho  had 
escaped  from  it  during  the  dreadful  massacre,  and 
this  was  the  first  time  of  his  revisiting  it.  What 
a  tide  of  recollections  must  have  rushed  upon 
him  ! 

We  entered  through  the  large  stone  gateway 
into  a  courtyard  beautifully  paved  in  mosaic  in 
the  form  of  a  star,  with  small  black  and  white 
round  stones.  On  our  left  was  a  large  stone  re- 
servoir, perhaps  twenty-five  feet  square,  still  so 
perfect  as  to  hold  water,  with  an  arbour  over  it 
supported  by  marble  columns  ;  a  venerable  grape- 
vine completely  covered  the  arbour.  The  garden 
covered  an  extent  of  about  four  acres,  filled  with 
orange,  lemon,  almond,  and  fig-trees  ;  overrun 
with  weeds,  roses,  and  flowers,  growing  together 
in  wild  confusion.  On  the  right  was  the  house, 
and  a  melancholy  spectacle  it  was  ;  the  wall  had 
fallen  down  on  one  side,  and  the  whole  was  black 
with  smoke.  We  ascended  a  flight  of  stone  steps, 
with  marble  balustrades,  to  the  terrace,  a  platform 
about  twenty  feet  square,  overlooking  the  garden. 
From  the  terrace  we  entered  the  saloon,  a  large 
room  with  high  ceilings  and  fresco  paintings  on 
the  walls  ;  the  marks  of  the  fire  kindled  on  the 
stone  floor  still  visible,  ail  the  woodwork  burned 
to  a  cinder,  and  the  whole  black  with  smoke.  It 
was  a  perfect  picture  of  wanton  destruction.  The 
day,  too,  was  in  conformity  with  the  scene  ;  the 
sun  was  obscured,  the  wind  blew  through  the 
ruined  building,  it  rained,  was  cold  and  cheerless. 
What  were  the  feelings  of  my  friend,  I  cannot 
imagine  ;  the  houses  of  three  of  his  uncles  were 
immediately  adjoining  ;  one  of  these  uncles  was 
one  of  the  forty  hostages,  and  was  hanged  ;  the 
other  two  were  murdered  ;  his  father,  a  venerable- 
looking  old  man,  who  came  down  to  the  vessel 
when  we  started  to  see  him  off,  had  escaped  to 
the  mountains,  from  thence  in  a  caique  to  Ipsara, 
and  from  thence  into  Italy.  I  repeat  it,  I  cannot 
imagine  what  were  his  feelings  ;  he  spoke  but 
little  ;  they  must  have  been  too  deep  for  utter- 
ance. I  looked  at  everything  with  intense  inte- 
rest ;  I  wanted  to  ask  question  after  question,  but 
could  not,  in  mercy,  probe  his  bleeding  wounds. 
We  left  the  house  and  walked  out  into  the  garden. 
It  showed  that  there  was  no  master's  eye  to  watch 
over  it ;  I  plucked  an  orange  which  had  lost  its 
flavour  ;  the  tree  was  withering  from  want  of 
earo  ;  our  feet  became  entangled  among  weeds, 
and  roses  and  rare  hothouse  plants,  growing  wildly 
together.  I  said  that  he  did  not  talk  much  ;  but 
the  little  he  did  say  amounted  to  volumes.  Pass- 
ing a  large  vase  in  which  a  beautiful  plant  was 
running  wildly  over  the  sides,  he  murmured  in- 
distinctly "  the  same  vase",  (le  mime  vase),  and 
once  ho  stopped  opposite  a  tree,  and,  turning  to 
me,  said,  "  This  is  the  only  tree  1  do  not  remem- 
ber." These,  and  other  little  incidental  remarks 
showed  how  deeply  all  the  particulars  were  en- 
graved upon  his  mind,  and  told  me,  plainer  than 
words,  that  the  wreck  and  ruin  he  saw  around 
him  harrowed  his  very  soul.  Indeed,  how  could 
it  be  otherwise  ?  This  was  his  father's  house,  the 
home  of  his  youth,  the  scene  of  his  earliest, 
dearest,  and  fondest  recollections.  Busy  memory, 
that  source  of  all  our  greatest  pains  as  well  as 
greatest  pleasures,  must  have  pressed  sorely  upon 
him,  must  have  painted  the  ruined  and  desolate 


scene  around  him  in  colours  even  brighter,  far 
brighter,  than  they  ever  existed  in  ;  it  must  hare 
called  up  the  faces  of  well-known  and  well-loved 
friends  ;  indeed,  he  must  have  asked  himself,  in 
bitterness  and  in  anguish  of  spirit,  "  The  friends 
of  my  youth  !  where  are  they  !"  while  the  fatal 
answer  fell  upon  his  heart,  "  Gone,  murdered,  in 
captivity  and  in  exile." 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

A  Noble  Grecian  Lady.— Beauty  of  Scio.— An  Original. 
— FoggL — A  Turkish  Coffee-house. — Mussulman  at  Pity- 
ers.— Easter  Sunday.— A  Greek  Priest— A  Tartar  Guide. 
—Turkish  Ladies^-Camel  Scenes.— Sight  of  a  Harenv- 
Disappointed  Hopes.— A  rare  Concert-— Arrival  at  Smjna. 


(Continuation  ofOu  Letter.) 

We  returned  to  the  house,  and  seeking  oat »  i 
room  less  ruined  than  the  rest,  partook  of  a  Blight  ! 
collation,  and  set  out  on  a  visit  to  a  relative  of  my  • 
Sciote  friend. 

On  our  way  my  companion  pointed  out  a  coo-  : 
vent  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  where  six  thousand  [ 
Greeks,  who  had  been  prevailed  upon  to  come  1 
down  from  the  mountains  to  ransom  themselves,  | 
were  treacherously  murdered  to  a  man ;  their  nn- 
buricd  bones  still  whiten  the  ground  within  the 
walls  of  the  convent    Arriving  at  the  house  of 
his  relative,  we  entered  through  a  large  gateway 
into  a  handsome  courtyard,  with  reservoir,  gar- 
den, &c,  ruinous,  though  in  better  condition  than 
those  we  had  seen  before.     This  relative  was  a 
widow,  of  the  noble  house  of  Mavrocordato,  one 
of  the  first  families  in  Greece,  and  perhaps  the 
most  distinguished  name  in  the  Greek  revolution. 
She  had  availed  herself  of  the  sultan's  amnesty  to 
return  ;  had  repaired  two  or  three  rooms,  and  sat 
down  to  end  her  days  among  the  scenes  of  her 
childhood,  among  the  ruins  of  her  fathers  house. 
She  was  now  not  more  than  thirty  ;  her  counte- 
nance was  remarkably  pensive,  and  she  had  seen 
enough  to  drive  a  smile  for  ever  from  her  face. 
The  meeting  between  her  and  my  friend  was  ex- 
ceedingly affecting,  particularly  on  her  part    She 
wept  bitterly,  though,  with  the  elasticity  peculiar 
to  the  Greek  character,   the  smile  soon  chased 
away  the  tear.     She  invited  us  to  spend  the  night 
there,   pointing  to  the  divan,  and  promising  us 
cushions  and  coverlets.     We  accepted  her  invi- 
tation, and  again  set  forth  to  ramble  among  the 
ruins:     . 

I  had  heard  that  an  American  missionary  had 
lately  come  into  the  island,  and  was  living  some- 
where in  the  neighbourhood. '  I  found  out  his 
abode,  and  went  to  see  him.  He  was  a%yoto£ 
man  from  Virginia,  by  name  ******;  haa 
married  a  lady  from  Connecticut,  who  was  unfor- 
tunately sick  in  bed.  He  was  living  in  one  room 
in  the  corner  of  a  ruined  building,  but  was  then 
engaged  iu  repairing  a  house  into  which  he 
expected  to  remove  soon.  As  an  American,  the 
first  whom  they  had  seen  in  that  distant  island, 
they  invited  me  into  the  sick-room.  In  a  strange 
land,  and  among  a  people  whose  language  they 
did  not  understand,  they  seemed  to  be  all  in  all  to 
each  other  ;  and  I  left  'them,  probably  for  ever, 
in  the  earnest  hope  that  the  wife  might  soon  ho 
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restored  to  health,  that  hand-in-hand  they  might 
sustain  each  other  in  the  rough  path  before  them. 

Toward  evening  we  returned  to  the  house  of 
my  friend's  relative.  We  found  there  a  nephew, 
a  young  man  about  twenty-two,  and  a  cousin,  a 
man  about  thirty-five,  both  accidentally  on  a  visit 
to  the  island.  As  I  looked  at  the  little  party  before 
me,  sitting  around  a  brazier  of  charcoal,  and  talk- 
ing earnestly  in  Greek,  I  could'  hardly  persuade 
myself  that  what  I  had  seen  and  heard  that  day  was 
real.  All  that  I  had  ever  read  in  history  of  the 
ferocity  of  the  Turkish  character ;  all  the  wild 
stories  of  corsairs,  of  murdering,  capturing,  and 
currying  into  captivity,  that  I  had  ever  read  in 
romances,  crowded  upon  me,  and  I  saw  living 
witnesses  that  the  bloodiest  records  of  history 
and  the  wildest  creations  of  romance  were  not 
overcharged.  They  could  all  testify  in  their  own 
persons  that  these  things  were  true.  They  had 
all  been  stripped  of  their  property,  and  had  their 
houses  burned  over  their  heads  ;  had  all' narrowly 
escaped  being  murdered  ;  and  had  all  suffered  in 
their  nearest  and  dearest  connexions.  The  nephew, 
then  a  boy  nine  years  old,'  had  been  saved  by  a 
maid-servant ;  his  father  had  been  murdered  ; 
a  brother,  a  sister,  and  many  of  his  cousins,  were 
at  that  moment,  and  had  been  for  years,  in  slavery 
among  the  Turks  ;  my  friend,  with  his  sister,  had 
found  refuge  in  the  house  of  the  Austrian  consul, 
and  from  thence  had  escaped  into  Italy ;  the 
cousin  was  the  son  of  one  of  the  forty  hostages 
who  were  hung,  and  was  the  only  member  of  his 
lather's  family  that  escaped  death  ;  while  our 
pensive  and  amiable  hostess,  a  bride  of  seventeen, 
had  seen  her  young  husband  murdered  before 
her  eyes  ;  had  herself  been  sold  into  slavery,  and, 
after  two  years'  servitude,  redeemed  by  her 
friends. 

In  the  morning  I  rose  early  and  walked  out 
upon  the  terrace.  Nature  had  put  on  a  different 
garb.  The  wind  had  fallen,  and  the  sun  was 
ahining  warmly  upon  a  scene  of  softness  and  luxu- 
riance surpassing  all  that  I  had  ever  heard  or 
dreamed  of  the  beauty  of  the  islands  of  Greece. 
Away  with  all  that  I  said  about  Syra !  skip  the 
page.  The  terrace  overlooked  the  garden  filled 
with  orange,  lemon,  almond,  and  fig-trees  ;  with 
plants,  roses,  and  flowers  of  every  description, 
growing  in  luxuriant  wildncss.  But  the  view  was 
not  confined  to  the  garden.  Looking  back  to  the 
harbour  of  Scio,  was  a  bold  range  of  rugged  moun- 
tains bounding  the  view  on  that  side  ;  on  the  right 
was  the  sea,  then  calm  as  a  lake  ;  on  both  the 
other  sides  were  ranges  of  mountains,  irregular 
and  picturesque  in  their  appearance,  verdant  and 
blooming  to  their  very  summits  ;  and  within  these 
limits,  for  an  extent  of  perhaps  five  miles,  were 
continued  gardens  like  that  at  my  feet,  filled  with 
the  choicest  fruit-trees,  with  roses,  and  the 
greatest  variety  of  rare  plants  and  flowers  that 
ever  unfolded  their  beauties  before  the  eyes  of 
man;  above  all,  the  orange-trees,  the  peculiar 
favourite  of  the  island,  then  almost  in  full  bloom, 
covered  with  blossoms,  from  my  elevated  position 
on  the  terrace  made  the  whole  valley  appear  an 
immense  bed  of  flowers.  All,  too,  felt  the  fresh- 
ening  influence  of  the  rain  ;  and  a  gentle  breeze 
brought  to  me  from  this  wilderness  of  sweets  the 
most  delicious  perfume  that  ever  greeted  the 
senses.    Do  not  think  me  extravagant  when  I 


say  that,  in  your  wildest  dreams,  you  could  never 
fancy  so  rich  and  beautiful  a  scene.  Even  among 
ruins,  that  almost  made  the  heart  break,  I  could 
hardly  tear  my  eyes  from  it.  It  is  one  of  the  love- 
liest spots  on  earth.  It  is  emphatically  a  Paradise 
lost,  for  the  hand  of  the  Turks  is  upon  it ;  a  hand 
that  withers  all  that  it  touches.  In  vain  does  the 
sultan  invite  the  survivors,  and  the  children  mado 
orphans  by  his  bloody  massacre,  to  return ;  in  vair 
do  the  fruits  and  the  flowers,  the  sun  and  the  soil, 
invite  them  to  return ;  their  wounds  are  still 
bleeding  ;  they  cannot  forget  that  the  wild  beast's 
paw  might  again  be  upon  them,  and  that  their  own 
blood  might  one  day  moisten  the  flowers  which 
grow  over  the  graves  of  their  fathers.  But  I  must 
leave  this  place.  I  could  hardly  tear  myself  away 
then,  and  I  love  to  linger  about  it  now.  While  I 
was  enjoying  the  luxury  of  the  terrace,  a  messen- 
ger came  from  the  captain  to  call  us  on  board. 
With  a  feeling  of  the  deepest  interest  I  bade  fare- 
well, probably  for  ever,  to  my  sorrowing  hostess 
and  to  the  beautiful  gardens  of  Scio. 

We  mounted  our  mules,  and  in  an  hour  were  at 
the  port.  My  feelings  were  so  wrought  upon,  that 
I  felt  my  blood  boil  at  the  first  Turk  I  met  in  the 
streets.  I  felt  that  I  should  like  to  sacrifice  him 
to  the  shades  of  the  murdered  Greeks.  I  won- 
dered that  the  Greeks  did  not  kill  every  one  on 
the  island.  I  wondered  that  they  could  endure 
the  sight  of  the  turban.  We  found  that  the  cap- 
tain had  hurried  us  away  unnecessarily.  We  could 
not  get  out  of  the  harbour,  and  were  obliged  to 
lounge  about  the  town  all  day.  We  again  made  a 
circuit  among  the  ruins  ;  examined  particularly 
those  of  the  library,  where  we  found  an  old  woman 
who  had  once  been  an  attendant  there,  living  in  a 
little  room  in  the  cellar,  completely  buried  under 
the  stones  of  the  fallen  building  ;  and  returning, 
sat  down  with  a  chibouk  before  the  door  of  an  old 
Turkish  coffee-house  fronting  the  harbour.  Here 
I  met  an  original,  in  the  person  of  the  Dutch 
consul.  He  was  an  old  Italian,  and  had  been  in 
America  during  the  revolutionary  war  as  drago- 
man, as  he  called  it,  to  the  Count  de  Grasse, 
though,  from  his  afterward  incidentally  speaking 
of  the  count  as  "my  master,"  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  the  word  dragoman,  which  here  means 
a  person  of  great  character  and  trust,  may  be  in- 
terpreted as  "valet-de-chambre."  The  old  consul 
was  in  Scio  during  the  whole  of  the  massacre, 
and  gave  me  many  interesting  particulars  respect- 
ing it.  He  hates  the  Greeks,  and  spoke  with  great 
indignation  about  the  manner  in  which  their  dead 
bodies  lay  strewed  about  the  streets  for  months 
after  the  massacre.  "  D— n  them,"  he  said,  "  he 
could  not  go  anywhere  without  stumbling  over 
them."  As  I  began  to  have  some  apprehensions 
about  being  obliged  to  stay  here  another  night,  I 
thought  I  could  not  employ  my  time  better  than 
in  trying  to  work  out  of  the  consul  an  invitation 
to  spend  it  with  him.  But  the  old  fellow  was  too 
much  for  me.  When  I  began  to  talk  about  the 
unpleasantness  of  being  obliged  to  spend  the  night 
on  board,  and  the  impossibility  of  spending  it  on 
shore,  having  no  acquaintance  there,  he  began  to 
talk  poverty  in  the  most  up  and  down  terms.  I 
was  a  littlo  discouraged,  but  I  looked  at  his  mili- 
tary coat,  his  cocked  hat  and  cane,  and  consider- 
ing his  talk  merely  a  sort  of  apology  for  the  infe- 
rior style  of  housekeeping  I  should  find,  was  inge- 
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niously  working  things  to  a  point,  when  he  Rent 
mo  to  the  right-about  by  enumerating  the  little 
instances  of  kindness  he  had  received  from  stran- 
gers who  happened  to  visit  the  island  ;  among 
others,  from  one — ho  liad  his  name  in  his  pocket- 
book  ;  he  should  never  forget  him  ;  perhaps  I  had 
heard  of  him — who,  at  parting,  shook  him  affec- 
tionately by  the  hand,  and  gave  him  a  doubloon 
and  a  Spanish  dollar.     I  hauled  off  from  the  re- 

Eresentative  of  the  majesty  of  Holland,  and  per- 
aps,  before  this,  have  been  served  up  to  some 
new  visiter  as  the  "  mean,  stingy  American." 

In  the  evening  we  again  got  under  weigh  ;  be- 
fore morning  the  wind  was  again  blowing  dead 
a-head  ;  and  about  mid-day  we  put  into  the  har- 
bour of  Foggi,  a  port  in  Asia  Minor,  and  came  to 
anchor  under  the  walls  of  the  castle,  under  the 
blood-red  Mussulman  flag.  We  immediately  got 
into  the  boat  to  go  ashore.  This  was  my  first 
port  in  Turkey.  A  huge  ugly  African,  marked 
with  the  small -pox,  with  two  pistols  and  a  yataghan 
in  his  belt,  stood  on  a  little  dock,  waited  till  we 
were  in  the  act  of  landing,  and  then  rushed  for- 
ward, ferocious  as  a  tiger  from  his  native  sands, 
throwing  up  both  his  hands,  and  roaring  out 
"  Quarantino."  This  was  a  new  thing  in  Turkey. 
Heretofore  the  Turks,  with  their  fatalist  notions, 
had  never  taken  any  precautions  against  the 
plague  ;  but  they  had  become  frightened  by  the 
terrible  ravages  the  disease  was  then  making  in 
Egypt,  and  imposed  a  quarantine  upon  vessels 
coming  from  thence.  We  were,  however,  suffered 
to  land,  and  our  first  movement  was  to  the  coffee- 
house directly  in  front  of  the  dock.  The  coffee- 
house was  a  low  wooden  building,  covering  con- 
siderable ground,  with  a  large  piazza,  or  rather 
projecting  roof,  all  around  it.  Inside  and  out 
there  was  a  raised  platform  against  the  wall. 
This  platform  was  one  step  from  the  floor,  and  on 
this  step  every  one  left  his  shoes  before  taking  his 
seat  on  the  matting.  There  were,  perhaps,  fifty 
Turks  inside  and  out ;  sitting  cross-legged,  smok- 
ing the  chibouk,  and  drinking  coffee  out  of  cups 
not  larger  than  the  shell  of  a  Madeira  nut. 

We  kicked  our  shoes  off  on  the  steps,  seated 
ourselves  on  a  mat  outside,  and  took  our  chibouk 
and  coffee  with  an  air  of  savoir  fa  ire  that  would 
not  have  disgraced  the  worthiest  Moslem  of  them 
all.  Verily,  said  I,  as  I  looked  at  the  dozing, 
smoking,  coffee-sipping  congregation  around  me, 
there  are  some  good  points  al>out  the  Turks,  after 
all.  They  never  think — that  hurts  digestion  ;  and 
they  love  chibouks  and  coffee — that  shows  taste 
and  feeling.  I  fell  into  their  humour,  and  for  a 
while  exchanged  nods  with  my  neighbours  all 
around.  Suddenly  the  bitterness  of  thought  came 
upon  me ;  I  found  that  my  pipe  was  exhausted. 
I  replenished  it,  and  took  a  sip  of  coffee.  Verily, 
said  I,  there  are  few  better  things  in  this  world 
than  chibouks  and  coffee  ;  they  even  make  men 
forget  there  is  blood  upon  their  hands.  The 
thought  started  me  ;  I  shrank  from  contact  with 
my  neighbours,  cut  my  way  through  the  volumes 
of  smoke,  and  got  into  the  open  air. 

My  companion  joined  me.  We  entered  the  walls 
and  made  a  circuit  of  the  town.  It  was  a  dirtv 
little  place,  having  one  principal  street  lined  with 
shops  or  bazars  ;  every  third  shop,  almost,  being 
a  cafteria,  where  a  parcel  of  huge  turbaned  fel- 
lows were  at  their  daily  labours  of  smoking  pipes 


and  drinking  coffee.  The  first  thing  I  remarked 
as  being  strikingly  different  from  a  European  city 
was  the  total  absence  of  women.  The  streets 
were  thronged  with  men,  and  not  a  woman  wis  to 
be  seen,  except  occasionally  I  caught  a  glimpse  of 
a  white  veil  or  a  pair  of  black  eyes  •prMing 
through  the  latticed  bars  of  a  window.  Afterward, 
however,  in  walking  outside  the  mills  into  tbe 
country,  we  met  a  large  party  of  women.  When 
we  first  saw  them  they  had  their  faces  uncovered ; 
but,  as  soon  as  they  saw  us  coming  toward  them, 
they  stopped  and  arranged  their  long  white  shawls, 
winding  them  around  their  faces  so  as  to  let  re 
barely  space  enough  uncovered  to  allow  them  to 
see  and  breathe,  but  so  that  it  was  utterly  imps* 
sible  for  us  to  distinguish  a  single  one  of  their 
features. 

Going  on  in  the  direction  from  which  they  earn*, 
and  attracted  by  the  mourning  cypress,  we  cam* 
to  a  large  burying-ground.     It  is  situated  on  the 
side  of  a*  hill  almost  washed  by  the  waves,  and 
shaded  by  a  thick  grove  of  the  funereal  tree. 
There  is,  indeed,  something  peculiarly  touching 
in  the  appearance  of  this  tree ;  it  seems  to  lie 
endowed  with  feelings,  and  to  mourn  over  the 
dead  it  shades.    The  monuments  were  generally 
a  single  upright  slab  of  marble,  with  a  turban  as  ! 
the  top.     There  were  many,  too,  in  form  like  oat  | 
of  our  oblong  tombstones  ;  and,  instead  of  a  sUb  ; 
of  marble  over  the  top,  the  interior  was  filled  with  ' 
earth,  and  the  surface  overrun  with  roses,  ever- 
greens and  flowers.     The  burying -grounds  in  the 
East  are  always  favourite  places  for  walking  a; 
and  it  is  a  favourito  occupation  of  the  Turkfci 
women  to  watch  and  water  the  flowers  growing 
over  the  graves  of  their  friends. 

Toward  evening  we  returned  to  the  harbour. 
I  withdrew  from  my  companion,  and,  leaning 
against  one  of  the  gates  of  the  city,  fixed  my  eyes 
upon  the  door  of  a  minaret,  watching  till  the 
muezzin  should  appear,  and,  for  the  last  time 
before  the  setting  of  the  sun,  call  all  good  Masai* 
mans  to  prayer.  The  door  opens  towards  Mecca, 
and  a  littlo  before  dark  the  muezzin  came  out, 
and,  leaning  over  the  railing  with  his  face  toward 
the  tomb  of  the  Prophet,  in  a  voice,  every  tone  d 
which  fell  distinctly  upon  my  ear,  made  that  , 
solemn  call  which,  from  the  time  of  Mohammed, 
has  been  addressed  five  times  a  day  from  the  topi 
of  the  minarets  to  the  sons  of  the  faithful.  a  Allah  1 
Allah  !  God  is  God,  and  Mohammed  is  his  pro- 
phet. To  prayer !  to  prayer  ! "  Immediately  en 
old  Turk  by  my  side  fell  upon  his  knees,  with  hi  ; 
face  to  the  tomb  of  the  Prophet  ;  ten  times,  in 
quick  succession,  he  bowed  his  forehead  till  it 
touched  the  earth  ;  then  clasped  his  hands  and 
prayed.  I  never  saw  more  rapt  devotion  than  in  , 
this  pious  old  Mussulman.  1  have  often  marked  ' 
in  Italy  the  severe  observance  of  religious  cere- 
monies ;  I  have  seen,  for  instance,  at  Rome,  fifty 
penitents  at  a  time  mounting  on  their  knees,  ana 
kissing,  as  they  mounted,  the  steps  of  the  Scab 
Santa,  or  holy  staircase,  by  which,  as  the  pries* 
tell  them,  our  Saviour  ascended  into  the  presence 
of  Pontius  Pilate.  I  have  seen  the  Greek  pros- 
trate himself  before  a  picture  until  he  was  phv-  i 
sically  exhausted ;  and  I  have  seen  the  humble 
and  pious  Christian  at  his  prayers  beneath  the 
simple  fanes  and  before  the  peaceful  altars  of  my 
own  land ;  but  I  never  saw  that  perfect  abandon- 
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Bent  with  which  a  Turk  gives  himself  up  to  his 
God  in  prayer.  He  is  perfectly  abstracted  from 
the  things  of  this  world  ;  he  does  not  regard  time 
or  place  ;  in  his  closet  or  in  the  street,  alone  or 
in  a  crowd,  he  sees  nothing,  he  hears  nothing ; 
the  world  is  a  blank  ;  his  God  is'  everything.  He 
is  lost  in  the  intensity  of  his  devotion.  It  is  a 
spectacle  almost  sublime ;  and  for  the  moment  you 
forget  the  polluted  fountain  of  his  religion,  and 
the  thousand  crimes  it  sanctions,  in  your  admira- 
tion of  his  sincerity  and  faith. 

Not  being  able  to  find  any  place  where  we  could 
sleep  ashore,  except  on  one  of  the  mats  of  the 
coffee-house,  head  and  heels  with  a  dozen  Turks, 
we  went  on  board,  and  toward  morning  again  got 
under  weigh.  We  beat  up  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Gulf  of  Smyrna,  but,  with  the  scirocco  blowing 
directly  in  our  teeth,  it  was  impossible  to  go  far- 
ther. We  made  two  or  three  attempts  to  enter, 
bat  in  tacking  the  last  time  our  old  brig,  which 
had  hardly  ballast  enough  to  keep  her  (eel  under 
water,  received  such  a  rough  shaking  that  we  got 
her  away  before  the  wind,  and  at  three  o'clock 
F.M .  were  again  anchored  in  the  harbour  of  Foggi. 
I  now  began  to  think  that  there  was  a  spell  upon 
my  movements,  and  that  Smyrna,  which  was 
becoming  to  me  a  sort  of  land  of  promise,  would 
never  greet  my  longing  eyes. 

I  was  somewhat  comforted,  however,  by  remem- 
bering that  I  had  never  yet  reached  any  port  in 
the  Mediterranean  for  which  I  had  sailed,  without 
touching  at  one  or  two  intermediate  ports ;  and 
that,  so  far,  I  had  always  worked  right  at  last. 
I  was  still  farther  comforted  by  our  having  the 
good  fortune  to  be  able  to  procure  lodging  ashore, 
at  the  house  of  a  Greek,  the  son  of  a  priest  It 
was  the  Saturday  before  Easter  Sunday,  and  the 
resurrection  of  our  Saviour  was  to  bo  celebrated 
at  midnight,  or,  rather,  the  beginning  of  the  next 
day,  according  to  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the 
Greek  church.  It  was  also  the  last  of  the  forty 
days'  mating,  and  the  next  day  commenced  feast- 
ing. Supper  was  prepared  for  us,  at  which  meat 
was  put  on  the  table  for  me  only ;  my  Greek  friend 
being  supposed  not  to  eat  meat  during  the  days  of 
mating.  He  had  been,  however,  two  years  out  of 
Greece  ;  and  though  he  did  not  like  to  offend  the 
prejudices  of  his  countrymen,  he  did  not  like 
mating.  I  felt  for  my  fellow-traveller;  and, 
cutting  up  some  meat  in  small  parcels,  kept  my 
eye  upon  the  door  while  he  whipped  them  into  his 
mouth.  After  supper  we  lay  down  upon  the  divan, 
with  large  quilts  over  us,  my  friend  having  pro- 
mised to  rise  at  twelve  o'clock  and  accompany  me 
to  the  Greek  church. 

At  midnight  we  were  roused  by  the  chant  of 
the  Greeks  in  the  streets,  on  their  way  to  the 
church.  We  turned  out,  and  fell  into  a  proces- 
sion of  five  hundred  people,  making  the  streets  as 
light  as  day  with  their  torches.  At  the  door  of 
the  church  we  found  our  host,  sitting  at  a  table 
with  a  parcel  of  wax  tapers  on  one  side  and  a  box 
to  receive  money  on  the  other.  Wo  each  bought 
m  taper  and  went  in.  After  remaining  there  at 
least  two  hours,  listening  to  a  monotonous  and 
unintelligible  routine  of  prayers  and  chants,  the 
priests  came  out  of  the  holy  doors,  bearing  aloft 
an  image  of  our  Saviour  on  the  cross,  ornamented 
with  gold  leaf,  tassels,  and  festoons  of  artificial 
■flowers ;  passed  through  the  church,  and  out  of 


the  opposite  door.  The  Greeks  lighted  their 
tapers  and  formed  into  a  procession  behind  them, 
and  we  did  the  same.  Immediately  outside  the 
door,  up  the  staircase,  and  on  each  side  of  the 
corridor,  allowing  merely  room  enough  for  the 
procession  to  pass,  were  arranged  the  women, 
dressed  in  white,  with  long  white  veils,  thrown 
back  from  their  faces  however,  laid  smooth  over 
the  tops  of  their  heads,  and  hanging  down  to  their 
feet.  Nearly  every  woman,  old  or  young,  had  a 
child  in  her  arms.  In  fact,  there  seemed  to  be 
as  great  a  mustering  of  children  as  of  men  and 
women,  and,  for  aught  that  I  could  see,  as  much 
to  the  edification  of  the  former  as  the  latter.  A 
continued  chant  was  kept  up  during  the  move- 
ments of  the  procession,  and  perhaps  for  half  an 
hour  after  the  arrival  of  the  priests  at  the  court- 
yard, when  it  rose  to  a  tremendous  burst.  The 
torches  were  waved  in  the  air  ;  a  wild,  unmean- 
ing, and  discordant  scream  or  yell  rang  through 
the  hollow  cloisters,  and  half  a  dozen  pistols,  two 
or  three  muskets,  and  twenty  or  thirty  crackers 
were  fired.  This  was  intended  as  a  feu-de-joie, 
and  was  supposed  to  mark  the  precise  moment  of 
our  Saviour's  resurrection.  In  a  few  moments  the 
frenzy  seemed  to  pass  away  ;  the  noise  fell  from 
a  wild  clamour  to  a  slow  chant,  and  the  proces- 
sion returned  to  the  church.  The  scene  was 
striking,  particularly  the  part  outside  the  church ; 
the  dead  of  night ;  the  waving  of  torches  ;  the 
women  with  their  long  white  dresses,  and  the 
children  in  their  arms,  &e. ;  but,  from  beginning 
to  end,  there  was  nothing  solemn  in  it. 

Returned  to  the  church,  a  priest  came  round 
with  a  picture  of  the  Saviour  risen  ;  and,  as  far 
as  I  could  make  it  out,  holding  in  his  hand  the 
Greek  flag,  followed  by  another  priest  with  a 
plate  to  receive  contributions.  Ho  held  out  the 
picture  to  be  kissed,  then  turned  his  hand  to 
receive  the  same  act  of  devotion,  keeping  his  eye 
all  the  time  upon  the  plate  which  followed  to 
receive  the  offerings  of  the  pious,  as  a  sort  of  pay- 
ment for  the  privilege  of  the  kiss.  His  manner 
reminded  me  of  the  Dutch  parson,  who,  immedi- 
ately after  pronouncing  a  couple  man  and  wife, 
touching  the  bridegroom  with  his  elbow,  said, 
M  And  now  where  ish  mine  dollar ! "  I  kissed 
the  picture,  dodged  his  knuckles,  paid  my  money, 
and  left  the  church.  I  had  been  there  four  hours, 
during  which  time,  perhaps,  more  than  a  thousand 
persons  had  been  completely  absorbed  in  their 
religious  ceremonies  ;  and  though  beginning  in 
the  middle  of  the  night,  I  have  seen  more  yawn- 
ing at  the  theatre  or  at  an  Italian  opera  than  I 
saw  there.  They  now  began  to  disperse,  though 
I  remember  I  left  a  crowd  of  regular  amateurs, 
at  the  head  of  whom  were  our  sailors,  still  hang- 
ing round  the  desk  of  an  exhorting  priest,  with 
an  earnestness  that  showed  a  still  craving  appe- 
tite. 

I  do  not  wonder  that  the  Turks  look  with  con- 
tempt upon  Christians,  for  they  havo  constantly 
under  their  eyes  the  disgusting  mummeries  of  the 
Greek  church,  and  see  nothing  of  tho  pure  and 
sublime  principles  our  religion  inculcates.  Still, 
however,  there  was  something  striking  and  inter- 
esting in  the  manner  in  which  the  Greeks  in  this 
Turkish  town  had  kept  themselves,  as  it  were  a 
peculiar  people,  and,  in  spite  of  the  brands  of 
M  dog"  and  "  infidel,''  held  fast  to  the  religion 
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they  received  from  their  fathers.  There  was 
nothing  interesting  about  them  as  Greeks  ;  they 
had  taken  no  part  with  their  countrymen  in  their 
glorious  struggle  for  liberty  ;  they  were  engaged 
in  petty  business,  and  bartered  the  precious 
chance  of  freedom  once  before  them  for  base  pro- 
fits and  ignoble  case  :  and  even  now  were  content 
to  live  in  chains,  and  kiss  the  rod  that  smote  them. 

We  returned  to  the  house  where  we  liad  slept ; 
and,  after  coffee,  in  company  with  our  host  and 
his  father,  the  priest,  sat  down  to  a  meal,  in  which, 
for  the  first  time  in  forty  days,  they  ate  meat.  I 
had  often  remarked  the  religious  observance  of 
fast-days  among  the  common  people  in  Greece. 
In  travelling  there  I  had  more  than  once  offered 
an  egg  to  my  guide  on  a  fast-day,  but  never  could 
get  one  to  accept  anything  that  came  so  near  to 
animal  food,  though,  by  a  strange  confusion  of 
the  principles  of  religious  obligation,  perhaps 
the  same  man  would  not  have  hesitated  to  commit 
murder  if  he  had  any  inducement  to  do  so.  Mrs. 
Hill,  at  Athens,  told  me  that,  upon  one  occasion, 
a  little  girl  in  her  school  refused  to  eat  a  piece  of 
cake  because  it  was  made  with  eggs. 

At  daylight  I  was  lying  on  the  floor  looking 
through  a  crevice  of  the  window-shutter  at  the 
door  of  the  minaret,  waiting  for  the  muezzin's 
morning  cry  to  prayer.  At  six  o'clock  I  went  out, 
and  finding  the  wmd  still  in  the  same  quarter, 
without  any  apparent  prospect  of  change,  deter- 
mined, at  all  hazards,  to  leave  the  vessel  and  go 
on  by  land.  My  friend  and  fellow-passenger  was 
also  very  anxious  to  get  to  Smyrna,  but  would  not 
accompany  me,  from  an  indefinite  apprehension 
of  plague,  robbers,  &c.  I  had  heard  so  many  of 
these  rumours,  all  of  which  had  proved  to  be  un- 
founded, that  I  put  no  faith  hi  any  of  them.  I 
found  a  Turk  who  engaged  to  take  me  through 
in  fourteen  hours  ;  and  at  seven  o'clock  I  was  in 
my  saddle,  charged  with  a  dozen  letters  from 
captains,  supercargoes,  and  passengers,  whom  I 
left  behind  waiting  for  a  change  of  wind. 

My  Tartar  was  a  big  swarthy  fellow,  with  an 
extent  of  beard  and  mustaches  unusual  even 
among  his  bearded  countrymen.  He  was  armed 
with  a  pair  of  enormous  pistols  and  a  yataghan, 
and  was,  altogether,  a  formidable  fellow  to  look 
upon.  But  there  was  a  something  about  him  that 
I  liked.  There  was  a  doggedness,  a  downright 
stubbornness  that  seemed  honest.  I  knew  nothing 
about  him.  I  picked  him  up  in  the  street,  and 
took  him  in  preference  to  others  who  offered, 
because  he  would  not  be  beaten  down  in  his  price. 
When  he  saw  me  seated  on  my  horse  he  stood 
by  my  side  a  little  distance  off,  and  looking  at 
mo  without  opening  his  lips,  drew  his  belt  tight 
around  him,  and  adjusted  his  pistols  and  yataghan. 
His  manner  seemed  to  say  that  he  took  charge  of 
mo  as  a  bale  of  goods,  to  be  paid  for  on  safe 
delivery,  and  that  he  would  carry  me  through 
with  fire  and  sword  if  necessary.  And  now,  said 
I,  w  Let  fate  do  her  worst  f*  I  have  a  good  horse 
under  me,  and  in  fourteen  hours  I  shall  be  in 
Smyrna.  u  Blow  winds  and  crack  your  cheeks  ;" 
I  defy  you. 

My  Tartar  led  off  at  a  brisk  trot,  never  opening 
his  lips  nor  turning  his  head  except  occasionally 
te  see  how  I  followed  him  across  a  stream.  At 
about  ten  o'clock  he  turned  off  from  the  horse- 
path into  a  piece  of  fine  pasture,  and  slipping  the 


bridle  off  his  horse,  turned  him  loose  to  feed. 
He  then  did  the  same  with  mine,  and,  spreading 
my  cloak  on  the  ground  for  me  to  sit  upon,  ni 
down  by  my  side  and  opened  his  wallet.  His  j 
manner  seemed  to  intimate  a  disposition  to  throw 
provisions  into  a  common  stock,  no  doubt  expect- 
ing the  gain  to  be  on  his  side  ;  but  as  I  could  oolr 
contribute  a  couple  of  rolls  of  bxyad  which  I 
bought  as  we  rode  through  the  town,  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  he  considered  me  rather  & 
sponge. 

While  we  were  sitting  there  a  travelling  party 
came  up,  consisting  of  five  Turks  and  three 
women.  The  women  were  on  horseback,  riding  ' 
crosswise,  though  there  were  so  many  quilts,  I 
cushions,  &c.  piled  on  the  backs  of  their  bones,  j 
that  they  sat  rather  on  seats  than  on  saddles,  ,' 
After  a  few  words  of  parley  with  my  Tartar,  the 
men  lifted  the  women  from  the  horses,  taking 
them  in  their  arms,  and,  as  it  were,  hauling  them  ' 
off,  not  very  gracefully,  but  very  kindly ;  and, 
spreading  their  quilts  on  the  ground  at  a  short 
distance  from  us,  turned  their  horses  loose  to  feed, 
and  sat  down  to  make  their  morning  meal.  An 
unusual  and  happy  thing  for  me,  the  women  had  , 
their  faces  uncovered  nearly  all  the  time,  though 
they  could  not  well  have  carried  on  the  process  of  ' 
eating  with  them  muffled  up  in  the  usual  style. 
One  of  the  women  was  old,  the  other  two  were 
exceedingly  young ;  neither  of  them  more  than  I 
sixteen  ;  each  had  a  child  in  her  arms,  and,  with- 
out any  allowance  for  time  and  place,  both  wen 
exceedingly  beautiful.  I  do  not  say  so  under  the  . 
influence  of  the  particular  circumstances  of  oar 
meeting,  nor  with  the  view  of  making  an  incident 
of  it,  but  I  would  have  singled  them  out  as  such 
if  I  had  met  them  in  a  ball-room  at  home.  I  was 
particularly  struck  with  their  delicacy  of  figure 
and  complexion.  Notwithstanding  their  laughing 
faces,  their  mirth,  and  the  kind  treatment  of  the 
men,  I  could  not  divest  myself  of  the  idea  that 
they  were  caged  birds  longing  to  be  freed.  1 
could  not  believe  that  a  woman  belonging  to  a 
Turk  could  be  otherwise  than  unhappy.  Unfor- 
tunately, I  could  not  understand  a  word  of  their 
language  ;  and  as  they  looked  from  their  turbaoed 
lords  to  my  stiff  hat  and  frock-coat,  they  seemed 
to  regard  me  as  something  the  Tartar  had  jost 
caught  and  was  taking  up  to  Constantinople  as  a 
present  to  the  sultan.  I  endeavoured  to  show, 
liowevcr,  that  I  was  not  the  wild  thing  they  took 
me  to  be  ;  that  I  had  an  eye  to  admire  their 
beauty,  and  a  heart  to  feel  for  their  servitude.  1 
tried  to  procure  from  them  some  signal  of  distress; 
I  did  all  that  I  could  to  get  some  sign  to  come  to 
their  rescue,  and  to  make  myself  generally  agree- 
able. I  looked  sentimentally.  This  they  did  not 
seem  to  understand  at  all.  I  smiled  ;  this  seemed 
to  please  them  better  ;  and  there  is  no  knowing 
to  what  a  point  I  might  have  arrived,  but  mjr 
Tartar  hurried  mo  away ;  and  I  parted  on  the 
wild  plains  of  Turkey  with  two  young  and  beau- 
tiful women,  leading  almost  a  savage  life,  whose 
personal  graces  would  have  made  them  ornaments 
in  polished  and  refined  society.  Verily,  said  !• 
the  Turks  are  not  so  bad  after  all ;  they  have 
handsome  wives,  and  a  handsome  wife  comes  next 
after  chibouks  and  coffee. 

I  was  now  reminded  at  every  step  of  my  being  j 
in  an  oriental  country  by  the  caravans  I  was  can- 
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tfantly  meeting.  Caravans  and  camels  are  more 
or  lees  associated  with  all  the  fairy  scenes  and 
glowing  pictures  of  the  East.  They  have  always 
presented  themselves  to  my  mind  with  a  sort  of 
poetical  imagery,  and  they  certainly  have  a  fine 
effect  in  a  description  or  m  a  picture  ;  hut,  after 
all,  they  are  ugly-looking  things  to  meet  on  the 
road.  I  would  rather  see  the  two  young  Turk- 
esses  again,  than  all  the  caravans  in  the  East. 
The  caravan  is  conducted  by  a  guide  on  a  donkey, 
with  a  halter  attached  to  the  first  camel,  and  so 
on  from  camel  to  camel  through  the  whole 
caravan.  The  camel  is  an  exceedingly  ugly 
animal  in  his  proportions,  and  there  is  a  dead 
uniformity  in  his  movement ;  with  a  dead,  vacant 
expression  in  his  face,  that  is  really  distressing. 
If  a  man  were  dying  of  thirst  in  the  desert,  it 
would  be  enough  to  drive  him  to  distraction  to 
look  in  the  cool,  unconcerned,  and  imperturbable 
face  of  his  camel.  But  their  value  is  inestimable 
in  a  country  like  this,  where  there  are  no  carriage 
roads,  and  where  deserts  and  drought  present 
themselves  in  every  direction. 

One  of  the  camel  scenes,  the  encampment,  is 
very  picturesque,  the  camels  arranged  around  on 
their  knees  in  a  circle,  with  their  heads  to  the 
centre,  and  the  camel-drivers  with  their  bales 
piled  up  within  ;  and  I  was  struck  with  another 
scene  ;  we  came  to  the  borders  of  a  stream,  which 
it  was  necessary  to  cross  in  a  boat.  The  boat 
was  then  on  the  other  side,  and  the  boatman  and 
camel-driver  were  trying  to  get  on  board  some 
camels.  When  we  came  up  they  had  got  three 
on  board,  down  on  their  knees  in  the  bottom  of 
the  boat,  and  were  then  in  the  act  of  coercing  the 
fourth.  The  poor  brute  was  frightened  terribly  ; 
resisted  with  all  his  might,  and  put  forth  most 
piteous  cries ;  I  do  not  know  a  more  distressing 
noise  than  the  cry  of  a  brute  suffering  from  fear  ; 
it  seems  to  partake  of  the  feeling  that  causes  it, 
and  carries  with  it  something  fearful ;  but  the 
cries  of  the  poor  brute  were  vain  ;  they  got  him 
on  board,  and  in  the  same  way  urged  on  board 
three  others.  They  then  threw  in  the  donkey, 
and  seven  camels  and  the  donkey  were  so  stowed 
in  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  that  they  did  not  take 
up  mnch  more  room  than  calves  on  board  of  our 
country-boats. 

In  the  afternoon  I  met  another  travelling  party 
of  an  entirely  different  description.  If  before  I 
had  occasionally  any  doubts  or  misgivings  as  to 
the  reality  of  my  situation  ;  if  sometimes  it  seemed 
to  be  merely  a  dream,  that  it  could  not  be  that  I 
was  so  far  from  home,  wandering  alone  on  the 
plains  of  Asia,  with  a  guide  whom  I  never  saw  till 
that  morning,  whose  language  I  could  not  under- 
stand, and  upon  whose  faith  I  could  not  rely  ;  if 
the  scenes  of  turbaned  Turks,  of  veiled  women, 
of  caravans  and  camels,  of  graveyards  with  their 
mourning  cypress  and  thousands  of  tombstones, 
where  every  trace  of  the  cities  which  supplied 
them  with  their  dead  had  entirely  disappeared ;  if 
these  and  the  other  strange  scenes  around  me 
would  seem  to  be  the  mere  creations  of  a  roving 
imagination,  the  party  which  I  met  now  was  so 
marked  in  its  character,  so  peculiar  to  an  oriental 
country,  and  to  an  oriental  country  only,  that  it 
roused  me  from  my  waking  dreams,  fixed  my  wan- 
dering thoughts,  and  convinced  me,  beyond  all 
peradventure,  that  I  was  indeed  far  from  home, 


among  a  people  u  whose  thoughts  are  not  as  our 
thoughts,  and  whose  ways  are  not  as  our  ways  f 
in  short,  in  a  land  where  ladies  are  not  the  omni- 
potent creatures  that  they  are  with  us. 

This  party  was  no  other  than  the  ladies  of  a 
harem.  They  were  all  dressed  in  white,  with 
their  white  shawls  wrapped  around  their  faces, 
so  that  they  effectually  concealed  every  feature, 
and  could  bring  to  bear  only  the  artillery  of  their 
eyes.  I  found  this,  however,  to  be  very  potent, 
as  it  left  so  much  room  for  the  imagination ;  and 
it  was  a  very  easy  matter  to  make  a  Fatima  of 
every  one  of  them.  They  were  all  on  horseback, 
not  riding  sidewise,  but  otherwise  ;  though  I  ob- 
served, as  before,  that  their  saddles  were  so  pre- 
pared that  their  delicate  limbs  were  not  subject  to 
that  extreme  expansion  required  by  the  saddle  of 
the  rougher  sex.  They  were  escorted  by  a  party 
of  armed  Turks,  and  followed  by  a  man  in  Frank 
dress,  who,  as  I  after  understood,  was  the  phy- 
sician of  the  harem.  They  were  thirteen  in  num- 
ber, just  a  baker's  dozen,  and  belonged  to  a  pacha 
who  was  making  his  annual  tour  of  tho  different 
posts  under  his  government,  and  had  sent  them  on 
before  to  have  the  household  matters  all  arranged 
upon  his  arrival.  And  no  doubt,  also,  they  were 
to  be  in  readiness  to  receive  him  with  their  smiles  ; 
and  if  they  continued  in  the  same  humour  in 
which  I  saw  them,  he  must  have  been  a  happy 
man  who  could  call  them  all  his  own.  I  had  not 
fairly  recovered  from  the  cries  of  the  poor  camel 
when  I  heard  their  merry  voices :  verily,  thought 
I,  stopping  to  catch  the  last  musical  notes,  there 
are  exceedingly  good  points  about  the  Turks  : 
chibouks,  coffee,  and  as  many  wives  as  they  please. 
It  made  me  whistle  to  think  of  it.  Oh,  thought 
I,  that  some  of  our  ladies  could  see  these  things  ; 
that  some  haughty  beauty,  at  whose  feet  dozens  of 
worthy  and  amiable  young  gentlemen  are  sighing 
themselves  into  premature  wrinkles  and  ugliness, 
might  see  these  things  ! 

1  am  no  rash  innovator.  I  would  not  sweep 
away  the  established  customs  of  our  state  of 
society.  I  would  not  lay  my  meddling  fingers 
upon  the  admitted  prerogatives  of  our  ladies ; 
but  I  cannot  help  asking  myself  if,  in  the  rapid 
chances  of  this  turning  world,  changes  which  com- 
pletely alter  rocks  and  the  hardest  substances  of 
nature,  it  may  not  by  possibility  happen  that  the 
tenour  of  a  lady's  humour  will  change.  What  a 
goodly  spectacle  to  see  those  who  are  never  con- 
tent without  a  dozen  admirers  in  their  train, 
following  by  dozens  in  the  train  of  one  man  ! 
But  I  fear  me  much  that  this  will  never  be,  at 
least  in  our  days.  Our  system  of  education  is 
radically  wrong.  The  human  mind,  says  some 
philosopher,  and  the  gentleman  is  right,  is  like 
the  sand  upon  the  shore  of  the  sea.  You  may 
write  upon  it  what  character  you  please.  We 
begin  by  writing  upon  their  innocent  unformed 
minds,  that,  "  Born  for  their  use,  we  live  but  to 
oblige  them."  The  consequence  is,  I  will  not  say 
what ;  for  I  hope  to  return  among  them  and  kiss 
the  rod  in  some  fair  hand ;  but  this  I  do  know, 
that  here  the  "  twig  is  so  bent "  that  they  become 
as  gentle,  as  docile,  and  as  tractable  as  any 
domestic  animal.  I  say  again,  there  are  many 
exceeding  good  points  about  the  Turks. 

At  about  six  o'clock  we  camo  in  sight  of 
Smyrna,  on  tho  opposite  side  of  tho  gulf,  and  btill 
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a  long  way  off.  At  dusk  we  were  directly  oppo- 
site tho  city  ;  and  although  we  had  yet  to  make. a 
long  circuit  round  the  head  of  the  gulf,  I  was 
revelling  in  tho  bright  prospect  before  me. 
Dreams  of  pulling  off  my  pantaloons  ;  delightful 
visions  of  clean  sheets  and  a  Christian  bed,  flitted 
before  my  eyes.  Yes,  said  I  to  my  pantaloons 
and  shirt,  ye  worthy  and  faithful  servants,  this 
night  ye  shall  have  rest.  While  other  garments 
have  fallen  from  me  bv  tho  wav,  ve  have  Htuck  to 
inc.  And  thou,  my  grey  pantaloons,  little  did 
the  neat  Parisian  tailor  who  made  thee  think  that 
tho  strength  of  his  stitching  would  ever  bo  tested 
by  three  weeks*  uninterrupted  wear ;  but  to- 
morrow thou  shalt  go  into  tho  hands  of  a  master, 
who  shall  sew  on  thy  buttons  and  sew  up  thy 
rents  :  and  thou,  my — I  was  going  on  with  words 
of  the  same  affectionate  import  to  my  shirt, 
stockings,  and  drawers,  which,  however,  did  not 
deserve  so  well  of  me,  for  they  had  in  a  measure 
dropped  off  on  the  way,  when  my  Tartar  came 
to  a  dead  stop  before  the  door  of  a  cabin,  dis- 
mounted, and  made  signs  to  me  to  do  the  same. 
But  I  began  now  to  have  some  notions  of  mv 
own  ;  heretofore  I  had  been  perfectly  passive  j  1 
had  always  done  as  I  was  told,  but  in  sight  of 
Smyrna  I  became  native.  I  talked  and  shouted  to 
him,  pointed  to  the  city,  and  turned  my  horse 
as  though  I  was  going  on  alone.  My  Tartar,  how- 
ever, paid  no  attention  to  me  ;  he  very  coolly  took 
off  my  carj>ot-l>ag  and  carried  it  into  the  cabin, 
lighted  his  pipe,  and  sat  down  by  th'?  door,  looking 
at  me  with  the  most  imi>erturbable  gravity.  I 
had  hardlv  had  time  to  admire  his  impudence, 
and  to  calculate  the  chances  of  my  being  able, 
alone  at  night,  to  cross  the  many  streams  which 
emptied  into  the  gulf,  when  the  wind,  which  liad 
been  rising  for  some  time,  became  wry  violent, 
and  the  rain  began  to  fall  in  torrents.  With  a 
sigh  1  bade  farewell  to  the  bright  visions  that  had 
deluded  me,  gave  another  sigh  to  the  uncertainty 
of  all  human  calculation**,  the  cup  and  the  lip,  &e. 
and  took  refuge  in  the  cabin. 

What  a  substitute  for  the  pretty  little  picture  I 
had  drawn  !  Three  Turks  were  sitting  round  a 
brazier  of  charcoal  frying  dough-balls.  Three 
rugs  were  spread  in  three  corners  of  the  cabin, 
ami  over  each  of  them  were  the  eternal  pistols  and 
yataghan.  There  was  nothing  there  to  defend  ; 
their  miserable  lives  were  not  worth  taking  ;  why 
were  these  weapons  there  ?  The  Turks  at  tii>t 
took  no  notice  of  me,  and  I  had  now  to  make 
amends  for  my  backwardness  in  entering.  I  re- 
sol  ved  to  go  to  work  boldly,  and  at  once  elbowed 
among  them  for  a  seat  around  the  brazier.  The 
one  next  me  on  my  right  seemed  a  little  struck  by 
my  easy  ways  ;  he  put  hi.*  hand  on  his  ribs  to 
feel  how  far  my  elbow  had  penetrated,  and  then 
took  his  pipe  from  his  mouth  and  offered  it  to  me. 
The  ice  broken,  1  smoked  the  pipe  to  the  last 
whiff,  and  handed  it  to  him  to  be  refilled  ;  with 
all  the  horrors  of  dyspepsy  before  my  eyes,  I 
scrambled  with  them* for  the  last  doughball,  and, 
when  the  attention  of  all  of  them  was  particularly 
directed  toward  me,  took  out  my  watch,  held  it 
over  the  lamp,  and  wound  it  up.  I  addressed 
myself  particularly  to  tho  one  who  had  first  taken 
notice  of  me,  and  made  myself  extremely  agree- 
able by  always  smoking  his  pipe.  After  coffee 
find  half  a  dozen  pipes,  he  gave  me  to  understand 


that  I  was  to  sleep  with  him  upon  his  mat,  at 
which  I  slapped  him  on  the  back  and  cried  out, 
"  Bono,"  having  heard  him  use  that  word,  appa- 
rently with  a  knowledge  of  its  meaning. 

I  was  surprised  in  the  course  of  the  evening  to 
see  one  of  them  begin  to  undress,  knowing  that 
such  was  not  the  custom  of  the  country,  but  found 
that  it  was  only  a  temporary  disrobing  for  sport- 
ing purposes,  to  hunt  fleas  and  bedbugs ;  br 
which  1  had  an  opportunity  of  comparing  the 
Turkish  with  some  I  had  brought  with  mo  from 
Greece  ;  and  though  the  Turk  had  great  reawn 
to  be  proud  of  his,  I  had  no  reason  to  be  ashamed 
of  mine.  I  now  began  to  be  drowsy,  and  should 
soon  have  fallen  asleep ;  but  the  youngest  of  the 
party,  a  sickly  and  sentimental  young  man, 
melancholy  and  musical,  and,  no  doubt,  in  low, 
brought  out  the  common  Turkish  instrument,  a 
sort  of  guitar,  on  which  he  worked  with  untiring 
vivacity,  keeping  time  with  his  head  and  heeb. 
My  friend  accompanied  him  with  hii  voice,  and 
this  brought  out  my  Tartar,  who  joined  in  with 
groans  and  grunts  which  might  have  awakened 
tho  dead.  Dut  my  cup  was  not  yet  full.  During 
the  musical  festival  my  friend  and  intended  bed- 
fellow took  down  from  a  shelf  above  me  a  tap 
plaster,  which  he  warmed  over  tho  brazier.  fl« 
then  unrolled  his  turban,  took  off  a  plaster  from 
the  back  of  his  head,  and  disclosed  a  wound,  raw, 
gory,  and  ghastly,  that  made  my  heart  sink  within 
me  :  I  knew  that  the  plaguo  was  about  Smyrna; 
I  had  heard  that  it  was  on  this  road  ;  I  involun- 
tarily recurred  to  the  Italian  prayer,  "  Save  me 
from  three  miseries  of  the  Levant :  plague,  fire, 
and  the  dragoman."  I  shut  my  eyes  ;  I  had  slept 
but  two  hours  the  night  before  ;  had  ridden 
twelve  hours  that  day  on  horseback  ;  I  drew  my 
cloak  around  me  ;  my  head  sank  upon  my  carpet- 
bag,  and  I  fell  asleep,  leaving  the  four  Turks 
playing  cards  on  the  bottom  of  a  pewter  plate. 
Once  during  the  night  I  was  awakened  by  my  bed- 
fellow's  mustaches  tickling  my  lips.  I  turned  my 
back  and  slept  ou. 

In  the  morning  my  Tartar,  with  one  jerk, stood 
me  upright  on  the  floor,  and  holding  me  in  that 
position  until  I  got  awake,  kicked  open  the  door, 
and  pointed  to  my  horse  standing  before  it  ready 
saddled  ami  bridled.  In  three  hours  I  was  crow- 
ing the  caravan  bridge,  a  bridge  over  the  beauti- 
ful Mclissus,  on  the  banks  of  which  Homer  *»» 
bom  ;  and  picking  my  way  among  caravans,  whkh 
for  ages  have?  continued  to  cross  this  bridge  laden 
with  all  the  riches  of  the  East,  I  entered  tbelonfr 
looked-for  city  of  Smyrna,  a  city  that  has  braved 
the  reiterated  efforts  of  conflagrations,  plagoef* 
and  earthquakes  ;  ten  times  destroyed,  and  tea 
times  risen  from  her  ruins ;  the  queen  of  the  cities 
of  Anatolia  ;  extolled  by  the  ancients  as  Smyrna 
the  lovely,  the  crown  of  Ionia,  the  pride  of  Ana- 
Hut  old  things  have  passed  away,  and  the  ancient 
city  now  figures  only  under  the  head  of  arrival* 
in  a  newspaper,  in  the  words  and  figures  following 
that  is  to  say, "  Brig  Betsy,  Baker  master,  b' 
days  from  Smyrna,  with  figs  and  raisins  to  order* 
Mastic  dull,  opium  rising/' 

In  half-an-hour  I  was  in  the  full  enjoyment  of 
a  Turkish  bath  ;  lolled  half  an  hour  on  a  dinn, 
with  chibouk  and  coffee,  and  came  out  fresh  a#  if 
I  had  spent  the  last  three  weeks  training  for  the 
ring.  On,  these  Turks  are  luxurious  dogs!  chibouks, 
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ths,  and  as  many  wives  as  they  please, 
ogue  of  human  enjoyments  !  But  I 
ta  as  a  place  of  rest,  and,  in  charity, 
benefit  of  it. 


«  *  • 


CHAPTER  IX. 

f  Smyrna.— Unreiled  Womens—Ruins  of 
1,  all  Ruin.— Temple  of  Diana. — Encounter 
Love  at  first  Sight*— Gatherings  on  the 


(Another  Letter.) 


bath  I  returned  to  my  hotel,  break- 
allied  out  for  a  walk.  It  was  now 
o'clock,  Sunday — the  first  Sunday 
—and  all  the  Frank  population  was 
.  My  hotel  was  in  an  out-of-the-way 
when  turning  a  corner,  I  suddenly 
in  the  main  street,  I  was  not  prepared 
that  met  my  eye.  Paris  on  a  f£to 
present  so  gay  and  animated  a  scene, 
nimated,  striking;  and  beautiful,  and 
rent  from  anything  I  had  ever  seen 
pean  city.  Franks,  Jews,  Greeks, 
jrmcnians,  in  their  various  and  strik- 
,  were  mingled  together  in  agreeable 
nd  making  all  due  allowance  for  the 
i  that  I  had  for  some  time  been  de- 
ight  of  an  unveiled  woman,  I  cer- 
saw  so  much  beauty,  and  I  never 
le  so  admirably  calculated  to  set  off 
the  same  time  the  costume  is  ex- 
ing  to  a  lady's  pretensions.  Being 
n  one  of  the  uninitiated,  I  shall  not 
i  such  dangerous  ground  as  a  lady's 
11  merely  refer  to  that  part  which 
truck  me,  and  that  is  the  head-dress: 
>ad-briinmed  hat ;  no  enormous  veils 
ose,  mouth,  and  eyes  ;  but  simply  a 
turban,  sitting  lightly  and  gracefully 
rolled  back  over  the  forehead,  leav- 
e  face  completely  exposed,  and  exhi- 
dark  complexions,  rosy  lips  closing 
'  dazzling  whiteness  ;  and  then  such 
dark,  and  rolling.  It  is  matter  of 
it  is  confirmed  by  poetry,  that 

agelic  youths  of  old, 

ing  for  maids  of  mortal  mould, 

Idered,  left  the  glorious  skies, 

lost  their  heaven  for  woman's  eyes." 

*iend,  this  is  the  country  where  such 
?ned ;  the  throne  of  the  Thunderer, 
is,  is  almost  in  sight,  and  these  are 
•«  of  the  women  who  worked  such 
f  the  age  of  passion,  like  the  age  of 
•e  not  over  and  for  ever  gone,  if  this 
phatically  a  bank-note  world,  I  would 
nyrniotes,  above  all  others,  that  they 
ription  of  women  who  could 

Raise  a  mortal  to  the  skies, 

Or  bring  an  angel  down." 

walk,  too,  as  if  conscious  of  their 
ions,  as  if  conscious  that  the  reign  of 

yet  ended  ;  and,  under  that  enchant- 
barge  with  the  whole  artillery  of  their 
is  a  perfect  unmasked  battery  ;  no- 
tnd  before  it.     I  wonder  the  sultan 


allows  it.  The  Turks  are  as  touchy  as  tinder  ; 
they  take  fire  as  quick  as  any  of  the  old  demi- 
gods, and  a  pair  of  black  eyes  is  at  any  time 
enough  to  put  mischief  in  them.  But  the  Turks 
are  a  considerate  people.  They  consider  that  the 
Franks,  or  rather  the  Greeks,  to  whom  I  particu- 
larly refer,  have  periodical  fits  of  insanity ;  that 
they  go  mad  twice  a  year,  during  carnival  and 
after  Lent';  and  if  at  such  a  time  a  follower  of 
the  Prophet,  accidentally  straggling  in  the  Frank 
quarter,  should  find  the  current  of  his  blood  dis- 
turbed, he  woujd  sooner  die,  nay,  he  would  sooner 
cut  off  his  beard,  than  hurt  a  hair  of«any  one  of 
the  light  heads  that  he  sees  flitting  before  him. 
There  is  something  remarkable,  by-the-way,  in 
the  tenacity  with  which  the  Grecian  women  have 
sustained  the  rights  and  prerogatives  of  beauty  in 
defiance  of  Turkish  customs  and  prejudices  ;  while 
the  men  have  fallen  into  the  habits  of  their  quon- 
dam masters,  have  taken  to  pipes  and  coffee,  and 
in  many  instances  to  turbans  and  big  trousers,  the 
women  have  ever  gone  with  their  faces  uncovered, 
and  to  this  day  one  and  all  eschew  the  veil  of  the 
Turkish  women. 

Pleased  and  amused  with  myself  and  everything 
I  saw,  I  moved  along  unnoticed  and  unknown, 
staring,  observing,  and  admiring ;  among  other 
things,  I  observed  that  one  of  the  amiable  customs 
of  our  own  city  was  in  full  force  here,  viz.,  that 
of  the  young  gentlemen,  with  light  sticks  in  their 
hands,  gathering  around  the  door  of  the  fashionable 
church  to  stare  at  the  ladies  as  they  came  out.  I 
was  pleased  to  find  such  a  mark  of  civilisation  in 
a  land  of  barbarians,  and  immediately  fell  into  a 
thing  which  seemed  so  much  like  home  ;  but,  in 
justice  to  the  Smyrniote  ladies,  I  must  say  I  can- 
not flatter  myself  that  I  stared  a  single  one  out  of 
countenance. 

But  I  need  not  attempt  to  interest  you  in 
Smyrna ;  it  is  too  every-day  a  place  ;  every  Cape 
Cod  sailor  knows  it  better  than  I  do.  I  have 
done  all  that  I  could  ;  I  have  waived  the  musty 
reminiscences  of  its  history  ;  I  have  waived  ruins 
which  are  said  to  exist  here,  and  have  endea- 
voured to  give  you  a  faint  but  true  picture  of  its 
living  and  existing  beauties,  of  the  bright  and 
beautiful  scene  that  broke  upon  mo  the  first 
morning  of  my  arrival ;  and  now,  if  I  have  not 
touched  you  with  the  beauty  of  its  women,  I 
should  despair  of  doing  so  by  any  description  of 
its  beautiful  climate,  its  charming  environs,  and 
its  hospitable  society. 

Leave,  then,  what  is,  after  all,  but  the  city  of 
figs  and  raisins,  and  go  with'  me  where,  by  com- 
parison, the  foot  of  civilised  man  seldom  treads  ; 
go  with  me  into  the  desert  and  solitary  places ; 
go  with  me  among  the  cities  of  the  seven  churches 
of  Asia ;  and,  first,  to  the  ruins  of  Ephesus.  I 
had  been  several  days  expecting  a  companion  to 
make  this  tour  with  me,  but,  being  disappointed, 
was  obliged  to  set  out  alone.  I  was  not  exactly 
alone,  for  I  had  with  me  a  Turk  as  guide  and  a 
Greek  as  cicerone  and  interpreter,  both  well 
mounted  and  armed  to  the  teeth.  We  started  at 
two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  under  the  light  of 
thousands  of  stars  ;  and  the  day  broke  upon  us  in 
a  country  wild  and  desolate,  as  if  it  were  removed 
thousands  of  miles  from  the  habitations  of  men. 
There  was  little  variety  and  little  incident  in  our 
ride.    During  the  whole  day  it  lay  through  a 
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country  decidedly  handsome,  the  soil  rich  and 
fertile,  but  showing  with  appalling  force  the  fatal 
effects  of  misgovernment,  wholly  uncultivated, 
and  almost  wholly  uninhabited.  Indeed,  the  only 
habitations  were  the  little  Turkish  coffee-houses 
and  the  black  tents  of  the  Turcomans.  These  are 
a  wandering  tribe,  who  come  out  from  the  desert, 
and  approach  comparatively  near  the  abodes  of 
civilisation.  They  are  a  pastoral  people  ;  their 
riches  are  their  flocks  and  herds  ;  they  lead  a 
wandering  life,  free  as  the  air  they  breathe ;  they 
have  no  local  attachments  ;  to-day  .they  pitch  their 
tents  on  the  hill-side,  to-morrow  on  the  plain ;  and 
wherever  they  sit  themselves  down,  all  that  they 
have  on  earth,  wife,  children  and  friends,  are 
immediately  around  them.  There  is  something 
primitive,  almost  patriarchal,  in  their  appearance ; 
indeed,  it  carries  one  back  to  a  simple  and  per- 
haps a  purer  age,  and  you  could  almost  realise 
that  state  of  society  when  the  patriarch  sat  in  the 
door  of  his  tent  and  called  in  and  fed  the  passing 
traveller. 

The  general  character  of  the  road  is  such  as 
to  prepare  one  for  the  scene  that  awaits  him  at 
Epfiesus  ;  enormous  burying-grounds,  with  thou- 
sands of  head-stones  shaded  by  the  mourning 
cypress,  in  the  midst  of  a  desolate  country,  where 
not  a  vestige  of  a  human  habitation  is  to  be  seen. 
They  stand  on  the  road-side  as  melancholy  tell- 
tales that  large  towns  or  cities  once  existed  in 
their  immediate  neighbourhood,  and  that  the 
generations  who  occupied  them  have  passed  away, 
furnishing  fearful  evidence  of  the  decreaso  of  the 
Turkish  population,  and  perhaps  that  the  gigantic 
empire  of  the  Ottoman  is  tottering  to  its  fall. 

For  about  three  hours  before  reaching  Ephesus, 
the  road,  crossing  a  rich  and  beautiful  plain 
watered  by  the  Cayster,  lies  between  two  moun- 
tains ;  that  on  tho  right  leads  to  the  sea,  and  on 
the  left  arc  the  ruins  of  Ephesus.  Near,  and  in 
the  immediate  vicinity,  storks  wore  calmly  march- 
ing over  the  plain  and  building  among  the  ruins  ; 
they  moved  as  if  seldom  disturbed  by  human 
footsteps,  and  seemed  to  look  upon  us  as  intruders 
upon  a  spot  for  a  long  time  abandoned  to  birds 
and  beasts  of  prey.  About  a  mile  this  side  are 
the  remains  of  the  Turkish  citv  of  Avsalook,  or 
Temple  of  the  Moon,  a  city  of  comparatively 
modern  date,  reannl  into  a  brief  magnificence  out 
of  the  ruins  of  its  fallen  neighbour.  A  sharp  hill, 
almost  a  mountain,  rises  abruptly  from  the  plain, 
on  tho  top  of  which  is  a  ruined  fortress,  with 
many  ruins  of  Turkish  magnificence  at  the  base  ; 
broken  columns,  baths  overgrown  with  ivy,  and 
the  remains  of  a  grand  mosque,  the  roofs  sustained 
by  four  granite  columns  from  the  Temple  of 
Diana  ;  the  minaret  fallen,  the  mosque  deserted  ; 
the  Mussulman  no  more  goes  there  to  pray  ;  bats 
and  owls  were  building  in  its  lofty  roof,  and 
snakes  and  lizards  were  crawling  over  its  marble 
floor. 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  when  I  arrived  at 
the  little  coffee-house  at  Aysalook  ;  a  caravan  had 
already  encamped  under  some  fine  old  sycamores 
before  tho  door,  preparatory  to  passing  the  night. 
I  was  somewhat  fatigued,  and  my  Greek,  who  had 
me  in  charge,  was  disposed  to  stop  and  wait  for 
the  morrow  ;  but  the  fallen  city  was  on  the  oppo- 
site hill  at  but  a  short  distance,  and  the  shades  of 
evening  seemed  well  calculated  to  heighten  the 


effect  of  a  ramble  among  its  ruins.    In  a  right 
line  it  was  not  more  than  half  a  mile,  but  we  soon 
found  that  we  could  not  go  directly  to  it ;  a  piece 
of  low  swampy  ground  lay  between,  and  we  had 
not  gone  far  before  our  horses  sank  up  to  their 
saddle-girths.     We  were  obliged  to  retrace  our 
steps,  and  work  our  way  around  by  a  circuitous 
route  of  more  than  two  miles.     This,  too,  added 
to  the  effect  of  our  approach.     It  was  a  drear/ 
reflection,  that  a  city,  whose   ports  and  whose 
gates  had  been  open  to  the  commerce  of  the  then 
known  world — whose  wealth  had  invited  the  tra- 
veller and  sojourner  within  its  walls,  should  lie  a 
ruin  upon  a  hill-side,  with  swamps  and  moraeasi 
extending  around  it,  in  sight  but  out  of  reach, 
near  but  unapproachable.  A  warning  voice  seemed 
to  issue  from  the  ruins,  "  Procui,  6  procul  estt, 
prof  ant"  my  day  is  past,  my  sun  is  set,  I  hare 
gone  to  my  grave  ;  pass  on,  stranger,  and  disturb 
not  the  ashes  of  the  dead. 

But  my  Turk  did  not  understand  Latin,  and 
we  continued  to  advance.  We  moved  along  in 
perfect  silence,  for  besides  that  my  Turk  never 
spoke,  and  my  Greek,  who  was  generally  loqua- 
cious enough,  was  out  of  humour  at  being  obliged 
to  go  on,  we  had  enough  to  do  in  picking  oar 
lonely  way.  But  silence  best  suited  the  scene; 
the  sound  of  the  human  voice  seemed  almost  a 
mockery  of  fallen  greatness.  We  entered  by  a 
large  and  ruined  gateway  into  a  place  distinctly 
marked  as  having  been  a  street,  and,  from  the 
broken  columns  strewed  on  each  side,  probably 
having  been  lined  with  a  colonnade.  I  let  mj 
reins  fall  upon  my  horse's  neck  ;  he  moved  about 
in  the  slow  and  desultory  way  that  suited  my 
humour ;  now  sinking  to  his  knees  in  heaps  of 
rubbish,  now  stumbling  over  a  Corinthian  capital, 
and  now  sliding  over  a  marble  pavement  The 
whole  hill-side  is  covered  with  ruins  to  an  extent 
far  greater  than  I  expected  to  find,  and  they  are 
all  of  a  kind  that  tends  to  give  a  high  idea  of  the 
ancient  magnificence  of  the  city.  To  me,  thete 
ruins  appeared  to  be  a  confused  and  shapeksi 
mass  ;  but  they  have  been  examined  by  antiqua- 
ries with  great  care,  and  the  character  of  manr 
of  them  identified  with  great  certainty.  I  had, 
however,  no  time  for  details;  and,' indeed,  the 
interest  of  these  ruins  in  my  eyes  was  not  in  the 
details.  It  mattered  little  to  me  that  this  was  the 
stadium  and  that  a  fountain ;  that  this  was  a  gym- 
nasium and  that  a  market-place  ;  it  was  enough 
to  know  that  the  broken  columns,  the  mouldering 
walls,  the  grass-grown  streets,  and  the  wide- 
extended  scene  of  desolation  and  ruin  around  me 
were  all  that  remained  of  one  of  the  greatest  cities 
of  Asia,  one  of  the  earliest  Christian  cities  in  the 
world.  But  what  do  I  say  t  Who  does  not  re- 
member the  tumults  and  confusion  raised  by 
Douietrius  the  silversmith,  w  lest  the  temple  of 
the  great  goddess  Diana  should  be  despised,  and 
her  magnificence  be  destroyed  ;"  and  how  the 
people,  having  caught  "Gaius  and  Aristarcbas* 
Paul's  companions  in  travel,"  rushed  with  one 
accord  into  the  theatre,  crying  out,  u  Great  is 
Diana  of  tho  Ephesians.''  My  dear  friend,  I  sat 
among  the  ruins  of  that  theatre  ;  the  stillness  of 
death  was  around  me ;  far  as  ihe  eye  could  reach* 
not  a  living  soul  was  to  be  seen,  save  mytw> 
companions  and  a  group  of  lazy  Turks  smoking 
at  the  coffee-house  in  Aysalook.    A  man  of  strong 
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imagination  might  almost  go  wild  with  the  inten- 
sity of  his  own  reflections ;  and  do  not  let  it  sur- 
prise you,  that  even  one  like  me,  brought  up 
among  the  technicalities  of  declarations  and  repli- 
cations, rebutters  and  surrebutters,  and  in  nowise 
given  to  the  illusions  of  the  senses,  should  find 
himself  roused,  and  irresistibly  hurried  back  to 
the  time  when  the  shapeless  and  confused  mass 
around  him  formed  one  of  the  most  magnificent 
cities  in  the  world  ;  when  a  large  and  busy  popu- 
lation was  hurrying  through  its  streets,  intent 
upon  the  same  pleasures  and  the  same  business 
that  engage  men  now  ;  that  he  should,  in  imagi- 
nation, see  before  him  St.  Paul  preaching  to  the 
Ephesians,  shaking  their  faith  in  the  gods  of  their 
fathers,  gods  made  with  their  own  hands ;  and 
the  noise  and  confusion,  and  the  people  rushing 
tumultuously  up  the  very  steps  where  he  sat; 
that  he  should  almost  hear  their  cry  ringing  in 
his  ears,  "  Great  is  Diana  of  the  Ephesians ;"  and 
then  that  he  should  turn  from  this  scene  of  former 
glory  and  eternal  ruin  to  his  own  far-distant  land ; 
a  land  that  the  wisest  of  the  Ephesians  never 
dreamed  of;  where  the  wild  man  was  striving 
with  the  wild  beast  when  the  whole  world  rang 
with  the  greatness  of  the  Ephesian  name ;  and 
which  bids  fair  to  be  growing  greater  and  greater 
when  the  last  vestige  of  Ephesus  shall  be  gone, 
and  its  very  site  unknown. 

But  where  is  the  temple  of  the  great  Diana,  the 
temple  two  hundred  and  twenty  years  in  building ; 
the  temple  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven 
columns,  each  column  the  gift  of  a  king  1  Can  it 
be  that  the  temple  of  the  "  Great  goddess  Diana," 
that  the  ornament  of  Asia,  the  pride  of  Ephesus, 
and  one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world,  has 
gone,  disappeared,  and  left  not  a  trace  behind  ? 
As  a  traveller,  I  would  fain  be  able  to  say  that  I 
have  seen  the  ruins  of  this  temple  ;  but,  unfortu- 
nately, I  am  obliged  to  limit  myself  by  facts.  Its 
site  has  of  course  engaged  the  attention  of  a  - 
quaries.  I  am  no  sceptic  in  these  matters,  and 
am  disposed  to  believe  all  that  my  cicerone  tells 
me.  You  remember  the  countryman  who  com- 
plained to  his  minister  that  he  never  gave  him 
any  Latin  in  his  sermons ;  and  when  the  minister 
answered  that  he  would  not  understand  it,  the 
countryman  replied  that  he  paid  for  the  best,  and 
ought  to  have  it  I  am  like  that  honest  country- 
man ;  but  my  cicerone  understood  himself  better 
than  the  minister ;  he  knew  that  I  paid  him  for 
the  best ;  he  knew  what  was  expected  from  him, 
and  that  his  reputation  was  gone  for  ever  if,  in 
such  a  place  as  Ephesus,  he  could  not  point  out 
the  ruins  of  the  great  temple  of  Diana.  He  ac- 
cordingly had  his  temple,  which  he  stuck  to  with 
as  much  pertinacity  as  if  he  had  built  it  himself ; 
but  I  am  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  say,  in  spite  of  his 
authority  and  my  own  wish  to  believe  him,  that 
the  better  opinion  is,  that  now  not  a  single  stone 
is  to  be  seen. 

Topographers  have  fixed  the  site  on  the  plain, 
near  the  gate  of  the  city  which  opened  to  the  sea. 
The  sea,  which  once  almost  washed  the  walls,  has 
receded  or  been  driven  back  for  several  miles. 
For  many  years  a  new  soil  has  been  accumulating, 
and  all  that  stood  on  the  plain,  including  so  much 
of  the  remains  of  the  temple  as  had  not  been  plun- 
dered and  carried  away  by  different  conquerors,  is 
probably  now  buried  many  feet  under  its  surface. 


It  was  dark  when  I  returned  to  Aysalook.  I 
had  remarked,  in  passing,  that  several  caravans 
had  encamped  there,  and  on  my  return  found  the 
camel-drivers  assembled  in  the  little  coffee-house 
in  which  I  was  to  pass  the  night.  I  soon  saw 
that  there  were  so  many  of  us  that  we  should 
make  a  tight  fit  in  the  sleeping  part  of  the  khan, 
and  immediately  measured  off  space  enough  to  fit 
my  body,  allowing  turning  and  kicking  room.  I 
looked  with  great  complacency  upon  the  light 
slippers  of  the  Turks,  which  they  always  throw 
off,  too,  when  they  go  to  sleep,  and  made  an 
ostentatious  display  of  a  pair  of  heavy  iron-nailed 
boots,  and  in  lying  down,  gave  one  or  two  pre- 
liminary thumps  to  show  them  that  I  was  restless 
in  my  movements,  and,  if  they  came  too  near  me, 
these  iron-nailed  boots  would  be  uncomfortable 
neighbours. 

And  here  I  ought  to  have  spent  half  the  night 
in  musing  upon  the  strange  concatenation  of  cir- 
cumstances which  had  broken  up  a  quiet  practis- 
ing attorney,  and  sent  him  a  straggler  from  a  busy, 
money-getting  land,  to  meditate  among  the  ruins 
of  ancient  cities,  and  sleep  pell-mell  with  turbaned 
Turks.  But  I  had  no  time  for  musing  ;  I  was 
amazingly  tired  ;  I  looked  at  the  group  of  Turks 
in  one  corner,  and  regretted  that  I  could  not  talk 
with  them  ;  thought  of  the  Tower  of  Babel  and  the 
wickedness  of  man,  which  brought  about  a  confu- 
sion of  tongues  ;  of  camel  drivers,  and  Arabian 
Nights'  Entertainments ;  of  home,  and  my  own 
comfortable  room  in  the  third  story  ;  brought  my 
boot  down  with  a  thump  that  made  them  all  start, 
and  in  five  minutes  was  asleep. 

In  the  morning  I  again  went  over  to  the  ruins. 
Daylight,  if  possible,  added  to  their  effect ;  and  a 
little  thing  occurred,  not  much  in  itself,  but  which, 
under  the  circumstances,  fastened  itself  upon  my 
mind  in  such  a  way  that  I  shall  never  forget  it. 
I  had  read  that  here,  in  the  stillness  of  the  night, 
the  jackall's  cry  was  heard  ;  that,  if  a  stone  was 
rolled,  a  scorpion  or  lizard  slipped  from  under  it ; 
and,  while  picking  our  way  slowly  along  the  lower 
part  of  the  city,  a  wolf  of  the  largest  size  came 
out  above,  as  if  indignant  at  being  disturbed  in  his 
possessions.  He  moved  a  few  paces  towards  us 
with  such  a  resolute  air  that  my  companions  both 
drew  their  pistols  ;  then  stopped,  and  gazed  at  us 
deliberately  as  we  were  receding  from  him,  until, 
as  if  satisfied  that  we  intended  to  leave  bis  domi- 
nions, he  turned  and  disappeared  among  the  ruins. 
It  would  have  made  a  fine  picture ;  the  Turk  first, 
then  the  Greek,  each  with  a  pistol  in  his  hand, 
then  myself,  all  on  horseback,  the  wolf  above  us, 
the  valley,  and  the  ruined  city.  I  feel  my  inabi- 
lity to  give  you  a  true  picture  of  these  ruins.  In- 
deed, if  I  could  lay  before  you  every  particular, 
block  for  block,  fragment  for  fragment,  here  a 
column  and  thero  a  column,  I  could  not  convey 
a  full  idea  of  the  desolation  that  marks  the  scene. 

To  the  Christians,  the  ruins  of  Ephesus  carry 
with  them  a  peculiar  interest ;  for  here,  upon  the 
wreck  of  heathen  temples,  was  established  one  of 
the  earliest  Christian  churches ;  but  the  Christian 
church  has  followed  the  heathen  temple,  and  the 
worshippers  of  the  true  God  have  followed  the 
worshippers  of  the  great  goddess  Diana ;  and  in 
the  city  where  Paul  preached,  and  where,  in  tho 
words  of  the  apostle,  "much  people  were  gathered 
unto  the  Lord,'1  now  not  a  solitary  Christian  dwells. 
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Verily,  in  the  prophetic  language  of  inspiration, 
"  the  candlestick  is  removed  from  its  place  ;"  a 
curse  seems  to  have  fallen  upon  it,  men  shun  it, 
not  a  human  being  is  to  be  seen  among  its  ruins  ; 
and  Ephesus,  in  faded  glory  and  fallen  grandeur, 
is  given  up  to  birds  and  beasts  of  prey,  a  monu- 
ment and  a  warning  to  nations. 

From  Ephesus  I  went  to  Scala  Nova,  hand- 
somely situated  on  the  shore  of  the  sea,  and  com- 
manding a  fine  view  of  the  beautiful  island  of 
Samoa,  distant  not  more  than  four  miles.  I  had 
a  letter  to  a  Greek  merchant  there,  who  received 
me  kindly,  and  introduced  me  to  the  Turkish  go- 
vernor. The  governor,  as  usual,  was  seated  upon 
a  divan,  and  asked  us  to  take  seats  beside  him. 
Wo  were  served  with  coffee  and  pipes  by  two 
handsome  Greek  slaves,  boys  about  fourteen,  with 
long  hair  hanging  down  their  necks,  and  hand- 
somely dressed  ;  who,  after  serving  us,  descended 
from  the  platform,  and  waited  with  folded  arms 
until  we  had  finished.  Soon  after  a  third  guest 
came,  and  a  third  lad,  equally  handsome  and 
equally  well  dressed,  served  him  in  the  same 
manner.  This  is  the  style  of  the  Turkish  gran- 
dees, a  slave  to  every  guest.  I  do  not  know  to 
what  extent  it  is  carried,  but  am  inclined  to  think 
that,  in  the  preseut  instance,  if  one  or  two  more 
guests  had  happened  to  come  in,  my  friend's 
retinue  of  slaves  would  have  fallen  short.  The 
governor  asked  me  from  what  country  I  came, 
and  who  was  my  king  ;  and  when  I  told  him  tliat 
we  had  no  king,  but  a  president,  he  said,  very 
graciously,  that  our  president  and  the  grand  seig- 
nior were  very  good  friends  ;  a  compliment  which 
I  acknowledged  with  all  becoming  humility.  Want- 
ing to  hhow  off  a  little,  I  told  him  that  wo  wore 
going  to  fight  ihe  French,  and  he  said  we  should 
certainly  whip  them  if  we  could  get  the  grand 
seignior  to  help  us. 

I  afterwards  culled  on  my  own  account  upon 
the  English  consul.  The  consuls  in  these  little 
places  are  originals.  They  have  nothing  to  do, 
but  they  have  the  government  arms  blazoned  over 
their  doors,  and  strut  about  in  cocked  hats  and 
regimental*,  and  shake  their  heads,  and  look 
knowing,  and  talk  about  their  government ;  they 
do  not  know  what  their  government  will  think, 
&e.,  when  half  the  time  their  government  hardly 
knows  of  the  existence  of  its  worthy  representa- 
tives. This  was  an  old  Maltese,  who  npoke  French 
and  Italian.  He  received  me  very  kindly,  and 
pressed  me  to  stay  all  night.  I  told  him  that  I 
was  not  an  Englibhinan,  and  had  no  claim  upon 
his  hospitality  ;  but  ho  said  that  made  no  differ- 
ence ;  that  he  was  consul  for  all  civilised  nations, 
among  which  he  did  me  the  honour  to  include 
mine. 

At  three  o'clock  I  took  leavo  of  the  consul.  My 
Greek  friend  accompanied  me  outside  the  gate, 
where  my  horses  were  waiting  for  me ;  and,  at 
parting,  begged  me  to  remember  that  I  had  a 
friend,  who  hardly  knew  what  pleasure  was,  ex- 
cept in  serving  me.  1  told  him  that  tho  happiness 
of  mv  life  was  not  complete  before  1  met  him  ; 
we  threw  ourselves  into  each  other's  arms,  and, 
after  a  two  hours'  acquaintance,  eould  hardly  tear 
away  from  each  other's  embraces.  Such  is  t!;e 
force  of  sympathy  between  congenial  spirits.  My 
friend  was  a  man  al>out  fifty,  square-built,  broad- 
shouldered,  and  big-mustao'hod ;  and  tho  beauty 


of  it  was,  that  neither  could  understand  a  word 
the  other  said  ;  and  all  this  touching  interchange 
of  sentiment  had  to  pass  through  my  mustached, 
big-whiskered,  double-fisted,  six-feet  interpreter. 
At  four  o'clock,  we  set  out  on  our  return ;  tt 
seven  we  stopped  in  a  beautiful  valley  surrounded 
by  mountains,  and  on  the  sides  of  the  mountains 
were  a  number  of  Turcomans'  tents.     The  khan 
was  worse  than  any  I  had  yet  aeen.     It  had  no 
floor  and  no  mat.     The  proprietor  of  the  khan,  if 
such  a  thing,  consisting  merely  of  four  mud  wails 
with  a  roof  of  branches,  which  seemed  to  have 
been   laid   there  by  the  winds,  could  be  said  to 
havo  a  proprietor,  was  uncommonly  sociable ;  he 
set  before  me  my  supper,  consisting  of  bread  and 
yort — a  preparation  of  milk — and  appeared  to  be 
much  amused  at  seeing  me  eat.     He  asked  my 
guide  many  questions  about  me  ;  examined  or/ 
pistols,  took  off  his  turban,  and  put  my  hat  upon 
his  shaved  head,  which  transformed  him  from  a 
decidedly  bold,   slashing-looking  fellow,   into  a 
decidedly  sneaking -looking  one.      I  had  certainly 
got  over  all   fastidiousness   in   regard  to  eating, 
drinking,  and  sleeping ;  but  I   could  not  stand 
the  vermin  at  this  khan.    In  the  middle  of  the 
night  I  rose  and  went  out  of  doors  ;  it  was  a  bril- 
liant starlight  night,  and,  as  the  bare  earth  was  in 
any  case  to  bo  my  bed,  I  exchanged  the  mod  floor 
of  my  khan  for  the  greensward  and  the  broad 
canopy  of  heaven.    My  Turk  was  sleeping  on  the 
ground,  about  a  hundred  yards  from  the  house, 
with  his  horse  grazing  around  him.    I  nestled  dose 
to  him,  and  slept  perhaps  two  hours.    Toward 
morning  I  was  awakened  by  the  cold,  and,  with 
the  selfishness  of  misery,  I  began  punching  my 
Turk  under  the  ribs  to  wake  him.     This  was  no 
[  easy  matter  ;  but,  after  a  while,  I  succeeded,  got 
him  to  saddle  tho  horses,  and  in  a  few  miuntea  ire 
were  off,  my  Greek  not  at  all  pleased  with  having 
his  slumbers  so  prematurely  disturbed. 

At  about  two  o'clock,  we  passed  some  of  the 
sultan's  volunteers.  These  were  about  fifty  men 
chained  together  by  the  wrists  and  ankles,  who 
had  been  chased,  run  down,  and  caught  in  some 
of  tho  villages,  and  wore  now  ou  their  way  to  Con- 
stantinople, under  a  guard, to  bo  trained  as  soldier* 
I  could  but  smile  as  I  saw  them,  not  at  them,  for, 
in  truth,  there  was  nothing  in  their  condition  to 
excite  a  smile,  but  at  the  recollection  of  an  article 
I  had  seen  a  few  days  before  in  a  European  paper, 
which  referred  to  tho  new  levies  making  by  the 
sultan,  and  the  spirit  with  which  his  subjects  en- 
tered into  the  Bervicc.  They  were  a  speaking 
comment  upon  European  insight  into  Turkish 
politics.  But,  without  more  ado,  suffice  it  to  say, 
that  at  about  four  o'clock  I  found  myself  at  the 
door  of  my  hotel,  my  outer  garments  so  covered 
with  creeping  things  that  my  landlord,  a  prudent 
Swiss,  with  many  apologies,  begged  me  to  shake 
myself  before  going  into  the  house ;  and  my  nether 
garments  so  stained  with  blood,  tliat  I  looked  tf 
if  a  corps  of  the  sultan's  regulars  had  pricked  me 
with  their  bayonets.  My  enthusiasm  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  seven  churches  was  in  no  small  degree 
abated,  and  juat  at  tliat  moment  I  was  willing  to 
take  upon  trust  the  condition  of  the  others,  that 
all  that  was  forotold  of  them  in  tho  Scriptures htd  i 
come  to  pa.HR.  I  again  l>et<>ok  me  to  the  bath, 
and,  in  thinking  of  the  luxury  of  my  repose,  I  feel 
for  you,  and  come  to  a  full  atop. 
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But  I  must  go  back  a  little  and  make  the 
mmuls  honorable,  for,  in  truth,  Ghiaour  Ismir, 
ir  Infidel  Smyrna,  with  its  wild  admixture  of 
European  and  Asiatic  population,  deserves  better 
ban  the  rather  cavalier  notice  contained  in  my 
ettor. 

Before  reaching  it  I  had  remarked  its  exceeding 
eauty  of  position,  chosen  as  it  is  with  that  happy 
vie  which  distinguished  the  Greeks  in  selecting 
be  sites  of  their  ancient  cities,  on  the  declivity  of 

mountain  running  down  to  the  shore  of  the  bay, 
rtth  houses  rising  in  terraces  on  its  sides ;  its 
ctnes  and  minarets,  interspersed  with  cypresses, 
taing  above  the  tiers  of  houses,  and  the  summit 
f  the  hill  crowned  with  a  large  solitary  castle. 
t  was  the  first  large  Turkish  city  I  had  seen,  and 
i  differed,  too,  from  all  other  Turkish  cities  in 
tie  strong  foothold  qbtained  there  by  Europeans. 
ndeed,  remembering  it  as  a  place  where  often, 
nd  within  a  very  few  years,  upon  a  sudden  out- 
peaking  of  popular  fury,  the  streets  were  deluged 
rith  Christian  blood,  I  was  particularly  struck, 
ofc  only  with  the  air  of  confidence  and  security, 
tit,  in  fact,  with  tho  bearing  of  superiority 
mimed  by  the  "  Christian  dog  !"  among  the 
ollowers  of  the  Prophet. 

Directly  on  tho  bay  is  a  row  of  large  houses, 
nniiing  along  the  whole  front  of  the  city,  among 
rhieh  are  seen  emblazoned  over  tho  aoors  the 
nna  of  most  of  the  foreign  consuls,  including  the 
Lmerican.  By  the  treaties  of  the"  Porte  with 
Christian  powers,  the  Turkish  tribunals  have  no 
nrisdiction  of  matters  touching  the  rights  of 
sreign  residents  ;  and  all  disputes  between  these, 
nd  even  criminal  offences,  fall  under  the  cogni- 
ance  of  their  respective  consuls.  This  gives  the 
onsuls  in  all  the  maritime  ports  of  Turkey  great 
ower  and  position  ;  and  all  over  the  Levant  they 
re  great  people  ;  bat  at  Smyrna  they  are  far 
lore  important  than  ambassadors  and  ministers 
t  tho  European  capitals ;  and,  with  their  janisa- 
ies  and  their  appearance  on  all  public  occasions 
i  uniform,  are  looked  up  to  by  the  Levantines 
amewhat  like  the  consuls  sent  abroad  under 
be  Roman  Empire,  and  by  the  Turks  as  almost 
ultans. 

The  morning  after  my  arrival  I  delivered  letters 
f  introduction  to  Mr.  Offley,  tho  American  consul, 
native  of  Philadelphia,  thirty  years  resident  in 
myrna,  and  married  to  an  Armenian  lady,  Mr. 
Angdou,  a  merchant  of  Boston,  and  Mr.  Styth, 
f  Baltimore,  of  the  firm  of  Issaverdeus,  Styth, 
nd  Company  ;  one  to  Mr.  Jotter,  a  German  inis- 
lonary,  whose  lady  told  me,  while  her  husband 
ra*  reading  it,  that  she  had  met  me  in  tho  street 
lie  day  before,  and  on  her  return  home,  told  him 
bat  an  American  had  just  arrived.  I  was  curious 
>  know  the  mark  by  which  she  recognised  mo  as 
a  American,  being  rather  dubious  whether  it  was 
y  reason  of  anything  praiseworthy  or  tho  reverse ; 
at  she  could  not  tell. 

I  trust  the  reader  has  not  forgotten  the  victim 
f  the  tender  passion  who,  in  the  moment  of  my 


leaving  Athens,  had  reposed  in  my  sympathising 
bosom  the  burden  of  his  hopes  and  fears.    At  the 
very  first  house  in  which  I  was  introduced  to  the 
female  members  of  the  family,  I  found,  making  a 
morning  call,  the  lady  who  had  made  such  inroads 
upon  his  affections.  I  had  already  heard  her  spoken 
of  as  being  tho  largest  fortune,  and,  par  oonsi- 
autnt,  the  greatest  belle  in  Smyrna,  and  I  hailed 
it  as  a  favourable  omen  that  I  accidentally  made 
her  acquaintance  so  soon  after  my  arrival.  I  made 
my  observations,  and  could  not  help  remarking 
that  she  was  by  no  means  pining  away  on  account 
of  the  absence  of  my  friend.    I  was  almost  indig- 
nant at  her  heartless  happiness,  and,  taking  advan- 
tage of  an  opportunity,  introduced  his  name  hoping 
to  see  a  shade  come  over  her,  and,  perhaps,  to 
strike  her  pensive  for  two  or  three  minutes  ;  but 
her  comment  was  a  death-blow  to  ray  friend's 
prospects,  and  my  mediation  :  "  Poor  M. !"  and 
all  present  repeated  "  Poor  M."  with  a  portentous 
smile,  and  the  next  moment  had  forgotten  his 
existence.    I  went  away  in  the  full  conviction  that 
it  was  all  over  with  u  Poor  M. ! "  and  murmuring 
to  myself,  Put  not  your  trust  in  woman,  I  dined, 
and  in  the  afternoon  called  with  my  letter  of  intro- 
duction upon  his  friend  the  Rev.  Mr.  Brewer, 
and  Mr.  Brewer's  comment  on  reading  it  was 
about  eoual  to  the  lady's  "  Poor  M."    He  asked 
me  in  what  condition  I  left  our  unfortunate  friend. 
I  told  him  his  leg  was  pretty  bad,  though  he  con- 
tinued to  hobble  about ;  but  Mr.  Brewer  inter- 
rupted me ;  he  did  not  mean  his  leg,  but,  he 
hesitated,  and  with  reluctance,  as  if  he  wished  to 
avoid  speaking  of  it  outright,  added,  his  mind.    I 
did  not  comprehend  him,  and,  from  his  hesitation 
and  delicacy,  imagined  that  he  was  alluding  to  the 
lover's  heart ;  but  he  cleared  the  matter  up,  and 
to  my  no  small  surprise,  by  telling  me,  that,  some 
time  before  he  left  Smyrna,  "  Poor  M."  had 
shown  such  strong  marks  of  aberration  of  intel- 
lect, that  his  friends  had  deemed  it  advisable  to 
put  him  under  the  charge  of  a  brother  missionary 
and  send  him  home,  and  that  they  hoped  great 
benefit  from  travel  and  change  of  scene.     I  was 
surprised,  and  by  no  means  elevated  in  mv  own 
conceit,  when  I  found  that  I  had  been  made  the 
confidant  of  a  crazy  man.    Mr.  Hill,  not  knowing 
of  any  particular  intimacy  between  us,  and  pro- 
bably not  wishing  to  publish  his  misfortune  unne- 
cessarily, had  not  given  me  the  slightest  intimation 
of  it,  and  I  had  not  discovered  it.    I  had  con- 
sidered his  communication  to  me  strange,  and  his 
general  conduct  not  less  soj  but  I  had  no  idea 
that  it  was  anything  more  than  the  ordinary 
derangement  which  every  man  is  said  to  labour 
under  when  in  love.    I  then  told  Mr.  Brewer  my 
story,  and    the  commission  with   which  I  was 
intrusted,  which  ho  said  was  perfectly  choEacter- 
istic,  his  malady  being  a  sort  of  monomania  on 
the  subject  of  tho  tender  passion  !   and  every 
particle  of  interest  which  I  might  nevertheless 
have  taken  in  the  affair,  in  connecting  his  derange- 
ment in  some  way  with  the  lady  in  question,  was 
destroyed  by  the  volatile  direction  of  his  passion, 
sometimes  to  one   object  and    sometimes    with 
another  ;  and  in  regard  to  the  lady  to  whom  I  was 
accredited,  he   had  never  shown  any  penchant 
toward  her  in  particular,  and  must  have  given  me 
her  name  because  it  happened  to  be  the  first 
that  suggested  itself  at  the  moment  of  liis  unbur- 
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thening  himself  to  me.  Fortunately,  I  had  not 
exposed  myself  by  any  demonstrations  in  behalf 
of  my  friend,  so  I  quietly  dropped  him.  On  leaving 
Mr.  Brewer  I  suggested  a  doubt  whether  I  could 
be  regarded  as  an  acquaintance  upon  the  intro- 
duction of  a  crazy  man  ;  but  we  had  gone  so  far 
that  it  was  decided,  for  that  specific  purpose,  to 
admit  his  sanity.  I  should  not  mention  these 
particulars  if  there  was  any  possibility  of  their 
ever  wounding  the  feelings  of  him  to  whom  they 
refer  ;  but  he  is  now  beyond  the  reach  either  of 
calumny  or  praise,  for  about  a  year  after  I  heard, 
with  great  regret,  that  his  malady  had  increased, 
accompanied  with  a  general  derangement  of 
health  ;  and,  shortly  after  his  return  home,  he 
died. 

My  intercourse  with  the  Franks  was  confined 
principally  to  my  own  countrymen,  whose  houses 
were  open  to  me  at  all  times  ;  and  I  cannot  help 
mentioning  the  name  of  Mr.  Van  Lennup,  the 
Dutch  consul,  the  great  friend  of  the  missionaries 
in  the  Levant,  who  had  been  two  years  resident 
in  the  United  States,  and  was  intimately  acquainted 
with  many  of  my  friends  at  home.  Society  in 
Smyrna  is  purely  mercantile  ;  and  having  been  so 
long  out  of  the  way  of  it,  it  was  actually  grateful  to 
me  once  more  to  hear  men  talking  with  all  their 
souls  about  cotton,  stocks,  exchanges,  and  other 
topics  of  interest,  in  the  literal  meaning  of  tho 
word.  Sometimes  lounging  in  a  merchant  s  count- 
ing-room, I  took  up  an  American  paper,  and 
heard  Boston,  and  New  York,  and  Baltimore,  and 
cotton,  and  opium,  and  freight,  and  quarter  per 
cent,  less  bandied  about,  until  I  almost  fancied 
myself  at  home  ;  and  when  this  became  too  severe 
I  had  a  resource  with  tho  missionaries,  gentle- 
manly and  well-educated  men,  well  acquainted 
with  the  countries  and  the  places  worth  visiting, 
with  just  the  books  I  wanted,  and,  I  had  almost 
said,  the  wives  ;  I  mean  with  wives  always  glad 
to  see  a  countryman,  and  to  talk  about  home. 
Thero  is  something  exceedingly  interesting  in  a 
missionary's  wife.  A  soldier's  is  more  so,  for  she 
follov.'s  him  to  danger,  and,  perhaps,  to  death  ; 
but  glory  waits  him  if  he  falls,  and  while  she  weeps 
she  is  proud.  Before  I  went  abroad  the  only 
missionary  I  ever  knew  I  despised,  for  I  believed 
him  to  be  a  canting  hypocrite  ;  but  I  saw  much 
of  them  abroad,  and  made  many  warm  friends 
among  them  ;  and,  I  repeat  it,  there  is  something 
exceedingly  interesting  in  a  missionary's  wife. 
She  who  had  been  cherished  as  a  plant  that  the 
winds  must  not  breathe  on  too  rudely,  recovers 
from  the  shock  of  a  separation  from  her  friends  to 
find  herself  in  a  land  of  barbarians,  where  her  loud 
cry  of  distress  can  never  reach  their  ears.  New 
ties  twine  round  her  heart,  and  the  tender  and 
helpless  girl  changes  her  very  nature,  and  becomes 
the  staff  and  support  of  the  man.  In  his  hours 
of  despondency  she  raises  his  drooping  spirits  ; 
she  bathes  his  aching  head  ;  she  smooths  his 
pillow  of  sickness ;  ami,  after  months  of  weari- 
some silence,  I  have  entered  her  dwelling,  and 
her  heart  instinctively  told  her  that  I  was  from 
the  same  land.  I  have  been  welcomed  as  a  bro- 
ther ;  answered  her  hurried,  and  anxious,  and 
eager  questions  ;  and  sometimes,  when  I  have 
known  any  of  her  friends  at  home,  I  have  been 
for  a  moment  more  than  recompensed  for  all  the 
toils  and  privations  of  a  traveller  in  the  East.     I 


have  left  her  dwelling  burdened  with  remem- 
brances to  friends  whom  she  will  perhaps  never 
see  again.  I  bore  a  letter  to  a  father,  which  was 
opened  by  a  widowed  mother.  Where  I  could,  I 
have  discharged  every  promise  to  a  misskmair'f 
wife  ;  but  I  have  some  yet  undischarged  which  I 
rank  among  the  sacred  obligations  of  my  life.  It 
is  true,  the  path  of  the  missionary  is  not  strewed 
with  roses ;  but  often,  in  leaving  his  house  at 
night,  and  following  my  guide  with  a  lantern 
through  the  narrow  streets  of  a  Turkish  city,  I 
have  run  over  the  troubles  incident  to  every  con- 
dition of  life,  not  forgetting  those  of  a  traveller, 
and  have  taken  to  whistling,  and,  as  I  rtT"i»H 
into  the  gate  of  an  old  convent,  have  murmured 
involuntarily, u  After  all,  these  missionariei  are 
happy  fellows." 

Every  stranger,  upon  his  arrival  in  Smyrna,  ■ 
introduced  at  the  Casino.  I  went  there  the  firs 
time  to  a  concert  It  is  a  large  building,  erected 
by  a  club  of  merchants,  with  a  suite  of  rooms  ea 
the  lower  floor,  billiards,  cards,  reading  and  sitting 
room,  and  a  ball-room  above  covering  the  whok 
The  concert  was  jpven  in  the  ball-room,  and,  frcn 
what  I  had  seen  m  the  streets,  I  expected  an  ex- 
traordinary display  of  beauty ;  but  I  was  meek 
disappointed.  The  company  consisted  only  of  tot 
aristocracy  or  higher  mercantile  classes,  the  bm- 
lies  of  the  gentlemen  composing  the  club,  asi 
excluded  the  Greek  and  Smyrniote  women,  amost 
whom  is  found  a  great  portion  of  the  beauty  of 
the  place.  A  patent  of  nobility  in  Smyrna,  as  ii 
our  own  city,  is  founded  upon  the  time  since  tbt 
possessor  gave  up  selling  goods,  or  the  number  of 
consignments  he  receives  in  the  course  of  a  yen 
The  Casino,  by  the  way,  is  a  very  aristocrats 
institution,  and  sometimes  knotty  questions  occur 
in  its  management  Captains  of  merchant-vent* 
are  not  admitted.  A  man  came  out  as  owner  of 
a  vessel  and  cargo,  and  also  master :  quert,  ewM 
ho  be  admitted!  His  consignee  said  Yes;  bat 
the  majority,  not  being  interested  in  the  sale  of 
his  cargo,  went  for  a  strict  construction,  and 
excluded  him. 

The  population  of  Smyrna,  professing  thret 
distinct  religions,  observe  three  different  Sab- 
baths ;  tho  Mohammedans  Friday,  the  Jefi 
Saturday,  and  the  Christians  Sunday,  so  totf 
there  arc  only  four  days  in  the  week  in  whkhtD 
the  shops  and  bazars  are  open  together,  and  then 
are  so  many  f^te  days  that  these  are  much  broken 
in  upon.  The  most  perfect  toleration  preniis 
and  the  religious  festivals  of  the  Greeks  oftei 
terminate  in  midnight  orgies  which  debase  tod 
degrade  the  Christian  in  the  eytn  of  the  pis* 
Mussulman. 

On  Saturday  morning  I  was  roused  from  vj 
bed  by  a  loud  cry  and  the  tramp  of  a  crovd 
through  the  street.     I  ran  to   my  window,  tod 
saw  a  Greek  tearing  down  the  street  at  full  speed, 
and  another  after  him  with  a  drawn  yataghan  m 
his  hand  ;  the  latter  gained  ground  at  ererj  step* 
and,  just  as  he  turned  the  corner,  stabbed  the 
first  in  the  back.     He  returned  with  the  bloody 
poniard  in  his  hand,  followed  by  the  crowd,  tod 
rushed  into  a  little  Greek  drinldng-shop  next  door 
to  my  hotel.    There  was  a  loud  noise  andtenf-  I 
fling  inside,  and  presently  I  saw  him  pitched  out  j 
headlong  into  the  street,  and  the  door  closed  np»  j 
him.    In  a  frenzy  of  passion  he  rushed  back*  i 
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md  drove  his  yataghan  with  all  his  force  into 
lie  door,  stamped  against  it  with  his  feet,  and 
tattered  it  with  stones ;  unable  to  force  it  open, 
le  sat  down  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street, 
leeaaionallv  renewing  his  attack  upon  the  door, 
talking  violently  with  those  inside,  and  sometimes 
he  whole  crowd  laughing  loud  at  the  answers 
bom  within.  Nobody  attempted  to  interfere. 
Sraseppe,  my  host,  said  it  was  only  a  row  among 
the  Greeks.  The  Greek  kept  the  street  in  an  up- 
roar for  more  than  an  hour,  when  he  was  secured 
md  taken  into  custody. 

After  dinner,  under  the  escort  of  a  merchant,  a 
Jew  from  Trieste  residing  at  the  same  hotel,  I 
Hatted  the  Jews'  quarter.    The  Jews  of  Smyrna 
ire  the  descendants  of  that  unhappy  people  who 
were  driven  out  from  Spain  by  the  bloody  perse- 
cutions of  Ferdinand  and  Isabel ;  they  still  talk 
Spanish  in  their  families ;  and  though  compara- 
tively secure,  now,  as  ever,  they  live  the  victims 
of  tyranny  and  oppression,  ever  toiling  and  accu- 
mulating, and  ever  fearing  to  exhibit  the  fruits  of 
their  industry,  lest  they  should  excite  the  cupidity 
of  a  rapacious  master.    Their  quarter  is  by  far 
the  most  miserable  in  Smyrna,  and  within  its 
■arrow  limits  are  congregated  more  than  ten 
thousand  of  u  the  accursed  people."    It  was  with 
treat  difficulty  that  I  avoided  wounding  the  feel- 
togs  of  my  companion  by  remarking  its  filthy  and 
disgusting  appearance;  and  wishing  to  remove 
my  unfavourable  impression  by  introducing  me  to 
some  of  the  best  families  first,  he  was  obliged  to 
drag  me  through  the  whole  range  of  its  narrow 
and  dirty  streets.    From  the  external  appearance 
of  the   tottering  houses,  I  did  not  expect  any- 
flung  better  within ;  and,  out  of  regard  to  his 
feelings,  was  really  sorry  that  I  had  accepted  his 
offer  to  visit  his  people  ;  but  with  the  first  house 
I  entered   I  was  most  agreeably  disappointed. 
Ascending  outside  by  a  tottering  staircase  to  the 
second  story,  within  was  not  only  neatness  and 
comfort,  but  positive  luxury.     At  one  end  of  a 
spacious  room  was  a  raised  platform  opening  upon 
a  large  latticed  window,  covered  with  rich  rugs 
and  divans  along  the  wall.    The  master  of  the 
house  was  taking  his  afternoon  siesta,  and  while 
we  were  waiting  for  him  I  expressed  to  my  grati- 
fied companion  my  surprise  and  pleasure  at  the 
unexpected  appearance  of  the  interior.    In  a  few 
minutes  the  master  entered,  and  received  us  with 
tile  greatest  hospitality  and  kindness.    He  was 
about  thirty,  with  the  high  square  cap  of  black 
felt,  without  any  rim  or  border,  long  silk  gown 
tied  with  a  sash  around  the  waist,  a  strongly- 
marked  Jewish  face,  and  amiable  expression.     In 
the  house  of  the  Israelite  the  welcome  is  the  same 
as  in  that  of  the  Turk  ;  and  seating  himself,  our 
host  clapped  his  hands  together,  and  a  boy  en- 
tered with  coffee  and  pipes.    After  a  little  con- 
versation he  clapped  his  hands  again  ;  and  hearing 
a  clatter  of  wooden  shoes,  I  turned  my  head  and 
saw  a  little  girl  coming  across  the  room,  mounted 
on  high  wooden  sabots  almost  like  stilts,  who 
stepped  up  the  platform,  and  with  quite  a  womanly 
air  took  her  seat  on  the  divan.    I  looked  at  her, 
and  thought  her  a  pert,  forward  little  miss,  and 
was  about  asking  her  how  old  she  was,  when  my 
companion  told  me  she  was  our  host's  wife.    I 
cheeked  myself,  but  in  a  moment  felt  more  than 
ever  tempted  to  ask  the  same  question;  and, 


upon  inquiring,  learned  that  she  had  attained 
the  respectable  age  of  thirteen,  and  had  been 
then  two  years  a  wife.  Our  host  told  us  that  she 
had  cost  him  a  great  deal  of  money,  and  the  ex- 
pense consisted  in  the  outlay  necessary  for  pro- 
curing a  divorce  from  another  wife.  He  did  not 
like  the  other  one  at  all ;  his  father  had  married 
him  to  her,  and  he  had  great  difficulty  in  prevail- 
ing on  his  father  to  go  to  the  expense  of  getting 
him  freed.  This  wife  was  also  provided  by  his 
father,  and  he  did  not  like  her  much  at  first ;  he 
had  never  seen  her  till  the  day  of  marriage,  but 
now  he  began  to  like  her  very  well,  though  she 
cost  him  a  great  deal  for  ornaments.  All  this 
time  we  were  looking  at  her,  and  she,  with  a  per- 
fectly composed  expression,  was  listening  to  the 
conversation  as  my  companion  interpreted  it,  and 
following  with  her  eyes  the  different  speakers.  I 
was  particularly  struck  with  the  cool,  imperturb- 
able expression  of  her  face,  and  could  not  help 
thinking  that,  on  the  subject  of  likings  and  dis- 
likings,  young  as  she  was,  she  might  have  some 
curious  notions  of  her  own ;  and  since  we  had 
fallen  into  this  little  disquisition  on  family  matters, 
and  thinking  that  he  had  gone  so  far  himself  that 
I  might  waive  delicacy,  I  asked  him  whether  she 
liked  him ;  he  answered  in  that  easy  tone  of  con- 
fidence of  which  no  idea  can  be  given  in  words, 
"  Oh  yes f9  and  when  I  intimated  a  doubt,  he  told 
me  I  might  ask  herself.  But  I  forbore,  and  did 
not  ask  her,  and  so  lost  the  opportunity  of  learn- 
ing from  both  sides  the  practical  operation  of 
matches  made  by  parents.  Our  host  sustained 
them ;  the  plan  saved  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  and 
wear  and  tear  of  spirit ;  prudent  parents  always 
selected  such  as  were  likely  to  suit  each  other; 
and  being  thrown  together  very  young,  they  in- 
sensibly assimilated  in  tastes  and  habits ;  he 
admitted  that  he  had  missed  it  the  first  time,  but 
he  had  hit  it  the  second,  and  allowed  that  the 
system  would  work  much  better  if  the  cost  of 
procuring  a  divorce  was  not  so  great.  With  the 
highest  respect,  and  a  pressing  invitation  to  come 
again,  seconded  by  his  wife,  I  took  my  leave  of  the 
self-satisfied  Israelite. 

From  this  we  went  into  several  other  houses,  in 
all  of  which  the  interior  belied,  in  the  same  man- 
ner, their  external  appearance.  I  do  not  say  that 
they  were  gorgeous  or  magnificent,  but  they  were 
clean,  comfortable,  and  striking  by  their  Oriental 
style  of  architecture  and  furniture ;  and  being 
their  Sabbath,  the  women  were  in  their  best 
attire,  with  their  heads,  necks,  and  wrists  adorned 
with  a  profusion  of  gold  and  silver  ornaments. 
Several  of  the  houses  had  libraries,  with  old 
Hebrew  books,  in  which  an  old  rabbi  was  reading 
or  sometimes  instructing  children.  In  the  last 
house  a  son  *  as  going  through  his  days  of  mourn- 
ing on  the  death  of  his  father.  He  was  lying 
in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  with  his  black  cap  on, 
and  covered  with  a  long  black  cloak.  Twenty 
or  thirty  friends  were  sitting  on  the  floor  around 
him,  who  had  come  in  to  condole  with  him. 
When  we  entered,  neither  he  nor  any  of  his 
friends  took  any  notice  of  us,  except  to  make  room 
on  the  floor.  We  sat  down  with  them.  It  was 
growing  dark,  and  the  light  broke  dimly  through 
the  latticed  windows  upon  the  dusky  figures  of 
the  mourning  Israelites  ;  and  there  they  sat,  with 
stern  visages  and  long  beards,  the  feeble  remnant 
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of  a  fallen  people,  under  scorn,  and  contumely, 
and  persecution,  and  oppression,  holding  on  to  the 
traditions  received  from  their  fathers,  practising 
in  the  privacy  of  their  houses  the  same  rites  as 
when  the  priests  bore  aloft  the  ark  of  the  covenant, 
and  out  of  the  very  dust  in  which  they  lie  still 
looking  for  the  restoration  of  their  temporal  king- 
dom. In  a  room  adjoining  sat  the  widow  of  the 
deceased,  with  a  group  of  women  around  her,  all 
perfectly  silent ;  and  they  too  took  no  notice  of  us 
cither  when  we  entered  or  when  we  went  away. 

The  next  day  the  shops  were  shut,  and  the 
streets  again  thronged  as  on  the  day  of  my  arrival. 
1  went  to  church  at  the  English  chapel  attached 
to  the  residence  of  the  British  consul,  and  heard  a 
sermon  from  a  German  missionary.  I  dined  at 
one  o'clock,  and,  in  company  with  mine  host  of 
the  Pension  Suisse,  and  a  merchant  of  Smyrna 
resident  there,  worked  my  way  up  the  hill  through 
the  heart  of  the  Turks'  quarter  to  the  old  castle 
standing  alone  and  in  ruins  on  its  summit.  We 
rested  a  little  while  at  the  foot  of  the  castle,  and 
looked  over  the  city  and  the  tops  of  the  minarets 
upon  the  beautiful  bay,  and  descending  in  the 
rear  of  the  castle,  we  came  to  the  river  Meles 
winding  through  a  deep  valley  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill.  This  stream  was  celebrated  in  Grecian 
]K>etry  three  thousand  years  ago.  It  was  the 
pride  of  the  ancient  Smyrneans,  once  washed  the 
walls  of  the  ancient  city,  and  tradition  says  that 
on  its  banks  the  nymph  Critheis  gave  birth  to 
Homer.  We  followed  it  in  its  winding  course 
down  the  valley,  murmuring  among  evergreens. 
Over  it  in  two  places  were  the  ruins  of  aqueducts 
which  carried  water  to  the  old  city,  and  in  one  or 
two  places  it  turns  an  overshot-mifl.  On  each  side, 
at  intervals  along  its  banks,  were  Oriental  summer- 
houses,  with  verandahs,  and  balconies,  and  lat- 
ticed windows.  Approaching  the  caravan  bridge 
we  met  straggling  parties,  and  by  degrees  fell  into 
a  crowd  of  people,  Franks,  Europeans  of  every 
nation,  Greeks,  Turks,  and  Armenians,  in  all 
their  striking  costumes,  sitting  on  benches  under 
the  shade  of  noble  old  sycamores,  or  on  the  grass, 
or  on  the  river's  brink,  and  moving  among  them 
were  Turks  cleanly  dressed,  with  trays  of  re- 
freshment, ices,  and  sherbet.  There  was  an  un- 
usual collection  of  Greek  and  Smyrnioto  women, 
and  an  extraordinary  display  of  beauty  ;  none  of 
them  wore  hats,  but  the  Greek  women  a  light 
gauze  turban,  and  the  Smymiotcs  a  small  piece  of 
red  cloth  worked  with  gold,  secured  on  the  top  of 
the  head  by  the  folds  of  the  hair,  with  a  long 
tassel  hanging  down  from  it.  Opposite,  and  in 
striking  contrast,  the  great  Turkish  burying- 
grouud,  with  its  thick  grove  of  gloomy  cypress, 
approached  the  bank  of  the  river.  I  crossed  over 
and  entered  the  burying-ground,  and  penetrated  the 
grove  of  funeral  trees  ;  all  around  were  the  graves 
of  the  dead ;  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands 
who  but  yesterday  were  like  the  gay  crowd  I  saw 
flitting  through  the  trees,  were  sleeping  under  my 
feet.  Over  some  of  the  graves  the  earth  was  still 
fresh,  and  they  who  lay  in  them  were  already  for- 
gotten— but  no,  they  were  not  forgotten  ;  woman's 
love  still  remembered  them,  for  Turkish  women, 
with  long  white  shawls  wrapped  around  their 
faces,  were  planting  over  them  myrtle  and  flowers, 
believing  that  they  were  paying  an  acceptable 
tribute  to  the  souls  of  the  dead.    I  left  the  bury- 


ing-ground, and  plunged  once  more  among  the 
crowd.  It  may  be  that  memory  paints  these 
scenes  brighter  than  they  were  ;  but,  if  that  does 
not  deceive  me,  I  never  saw  at  Paris  or  Vienna  so 
gay  and  beautiful  a  scene,  so  rich  in  landscape 
and  scenery,  in  variety  of  costume,  and  in  beauty 
of  female  form  and  feature. 

We  left  the  caravan  bridge  early  to  visit  the 
Armenian  quarter,  this  being  the  beet  day  for 
seeing  them  collectively  at  home  ;  and  I  had  not 
passed  through  the  first  street  of  their  beautmil 
quarter  before  I  was  forcibly  struck  with  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  people  different  from  any  I  had  yet 
seen  in  the  East     The  Armenians  are  one  of  the 
oldest  nations  of  the  civilised  world,  and,  amid  all 
the  revolutions  of  barbarian  war  and  despotism, 
have  maintained  themselves  as  a  cultivated  people. 
From  the  time  when  their  first  chieftain  flea  from 
Babylon,  his  native  place,  to  escape  from  the 
tyranny  of  Belus,  king  of  Assyria,  this  warlike 
people,  occupying  a  mountainous  country  near  the 
sources  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  battled  the 
Assyrians,   Medea,  the  Persians,   Macedonians, 
and  Arabians,  until  their  country  was  depopulated 
by  the  shah  of  Persia.    Less  than  two  millions  are 
all  that  now  remain  of  that  once  powerful  people. 
Commerce  has  scattered  them,  like  the  Israelite*, 
among  all  the  principal  nations  of  Europe  sad 
Asia,  and  everywhere  they  have  preserved  their 
stern  integrity  and  uprightness  of  character.    Tie 
Armenian  merchant  is  now  known  in  every  quar- 
ter of  the  globe,  and  everywhere  distinguished  by 
superior  cultivation,  honesty,  and  manners.    Aj 
early  as  the  fourth  century,  the  Armenians  em- 
braced Christianity  ;  they  never  had  any  sympathy 
with,  and  always  disliked  and  avoided,  the  Greek 
Christians,  and  constantly  resisted  the  endeavora 
of  the  popes  to  bring  them  within  the  Catholic 
pale.     Their  doctrine  diners  from   that  of  the 
orthodox  chiefly  in  their  admitting  only  one  nature 
in  Christ,  and  believing  the  Holy  Spirit  to  isflt 
from  the  Father  ".lone.     Their  first  abode,  Hoot 
Ararat,  is  even  at  the  present  day  the  centre  of 
their  religious  and  political  union.     They  are  dis- 
tinguished by  a  patriarchal   simplicity  in  their 
domestic  manners  ;  and  it  was  the  beautiful  exhi- 
bition of  this  trait  in  their  character  that  struck 
me  on  entering  their  quarter  at  Smyrna.     In  style 
and  appearance  their  quarter  is  superior  to  anrm 
Smyrna ;  their  streets  are  broad  and  clean ;  their 
houses  large,   in  good  order,  and  well  painted; 
Oriental  in  their  style  of  architecture,  with  large 
balconies  and  latticed  windows,  and  spacious  hi» 
running  through  the  centre,  floored  with  snafl 
black  and  white  stones  laid  in  the  form  of  stsn 
and  other  fanciful  devices,  and  leading  to  brge 
gardens  in  the  rear,  ornamented  with  trees,  vine*, 
shrubs,  and  flowers,  then  in  full  bloom  and  beast/. 
All  along  the  streets  the  doors  of  the  houses  were 
thrown  wide  open,  and  the  old  Armenian  a  Knick- 
erbockers" were  sitting  outside  or  in  the  doorwtjt 
in  their  flowing  robes,  grave  and  sedate,  with  loaf 
pi]>cs  and  large  amber  mouth-pieces,  talking  *& 
their  neighbours ;  while  the  younger  members  woe 
distributed  along  the  hall  or   strolling  thnxgfe 
the  garden,  and  children  climbing  the  trees  tw 
arbours.     It  was  a  fete  day  for  the  whole  neigh- 
bourhood.   All  was  social,  and  cheerful,  and  bet* 
tiful,  without  being  gay  or  noisy,  and  all  was  open 
to  the  observation  of  every  passer-by.    My  cob- 
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panion,  an  old  resident  of  Smyrna,  stopped  with 
me  at  the  house  of  a  large  banker,  whose  whole 
family,  with  several  neighbours,  young  and  old, 
were  assembled  in  the  hall. 

In  the  street  the  Armenian  ladies  observe  the 
Turkish  custom  of  wearing  the  shawl  tied  around 
the  lace,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  see  their  features, 
though  I  had  often  admired  the  dignity  and  grace 
of  their  walk,  and  their  propriety  of  manners  ;  but 
in  the  house  there  was  a  perfect  absence  of  all 
concealment ;  and  I  have  seldom  seen  more  in- 
teresting persons  than  the  whole  group  of  Arme- 
nian ladles,  and  particularly  the  young  Armenian 
girls.  They  were  not  so  dark,  and  wanted  the 
bold,  daring  beauty  of  the  Greek,  but  altogether 
were  far  more  attractive.  The  great  charm  of 
their  appearance  was  an  exceeding  modesty,  united 
with  affability  and  elegance  of  manner :  in  fact, 
there  was  a  calm  and  quiet  loveliness  about  them 
that  would  have  made  any  one  of  them  dangerous 
to  be  shut  up  alone  with,  t.  *.,  if  a  man  could  talk 
with  her  without  an  interpreter.  This  was  one  of 
the  occasions  when  I  numbered  among  the  pains 
of  life  the  confusion  of  tongues.  But,  notwith- 
standing this,  the  whole  scene  was  beautiful ;  and, 
with  all  the  simplicity  of  a  Dutchman's  fireside, 
the  style  of  the  house,  the  pebbled  hall,  the  garden, 
the  foliage,  and  the  Oriental  costumes,  threw  a 
charm  around  it  which  now,  while  I  write,  comes 
over  me  again. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

An  American  Original.— Moral  Changes  in  Turkey.— 
Wonder*  of  Steam  Navigation. — The  March  of  Min<L— 
Charts  Localities.— Sestos  and  Abydos.— Seeds  of  Pesti- 


0n  my  return  from  Ephesus  I  heard  of  the 
arrival  in  Smyrna  of  two  American  travellers, 
father  and  son,  from  Egypt ;  and  the  same  day, 
at  Mr.  Langdon's,  I  met  the  father,  Dr.  N.  of 
Missisfdppi.  The  doctor  had  made  a  long  and 
interesting  tour  in  Egypt  and  the  Holy  Land,  in- 
terrupted, however,  by  a  severe  attack  of  ophthal- 
mia on  the  Nile,  from  which  ho  had  not  yet  re- 
covered, and  a  narrow  escape  from  the  plague  at 
Cairo.  He  was  about  fifty-five,  of  a  strong,  active, 
and  inquiring  mind ;  and  the  circumstances  which 
had  brought  him  to  that  distant  country  were  so 
peculiar,  that  I  cannot  help  mentioning  them. 
He  had  passed  all  his  life  on  the  banks  of  the 
Isjarissippi,  and  for  many  years  had  busied  himself 
with  speculations  in  regard  to  the  creation  of  the 
world.  Year  after  year  he  had  watched  the  de- 
posits and  formation  of  soil  on  the  banks  of  the 
Mississippi,  had  visited  every  mound  and  moun- 
tain indicating  any  peculiar  geological  formation, 
and,  unable  to  find  any  data  to  satisfy  him,  he 
started  from  his  plantation  directly  for  the  banks 
of  the  Nile.  He  possessed  ail  the  warm,  high- 
toned  feelings  of  the  Southerner,  but  a  thorough 
contempt  for  the  usages  of  society  and  everything 
like  polish  of  manners.  He  came  to  New  York 
and  embarked  for  Havre.  He  had  never  been 
even  to  New  York  before  ;  was  utterly  ignorant 
of  any  language  but  his  own ;  despised  all 
foreigners,  and  detested  their  "jabber."  He 
worked  his  way  to  Marseilles  with  the  intention 


of  embarking  for  Alexandria,  but  was  taken  sick, 
and  retraced  his  steps  directly  to  his  plantation 
on  the  Mississippi.  Recovering,  he  again  set  out 
for  the  Nile  the  next  year,  accompanied  by  his 
son,  a  young  man  of  about  twenty-three,  ac- 
quainted with  foreign  languages,  and  competent  to 
profit  bv  foreign  travel.  This  time  he  was  more 
successful,  and,  when  I  saw  him,  he  had  rambled 
over  the  pyramids  and  explored  the  ruined  temples 
of  Egypt.  The  result  of  his  observations  had 
been  to  fortify  his  preconceived  notions,  that  the 
age  of  this  world  far  exceeds  six  thousand  years. 
Indeed,  he  was  firmly  persuaded  that  some  of  the 
temples  of  the  Nile  were  built  more  than  six 
thousand  years  ago.  He  had  sent  on  to  Smyrna 
enormous  boxes  of  earth  and  stones,  to  be  shipped 
to  America,  and  was  particularly  curious  on  the 
subject  of  trees,  having  examined  and  satisfied 
himself  as  to  the  age  of  the  olive-trees  in  the  Gar- 
den of  Gethsemane  and  the  cedars  of  Lebanon. 
I  accompanied  him  to  his  hotel,  where  I  was  in- 
troduced to  his  son ;  and  I  must  not  forget 
another  member  of  this  party,  who  is,  perhaps, 
already  known  to  some  of  my  readers  by  the 
name  of  Paolo  Nuozzo,  or,  more  familiarly,  Paul. 
This  worthy  individual  had  been  travelling  on  the 
Nile  with  two  Hungarian  counts,  who  discharged 
him,  or  whom  he  discharged  (for  they  differed  as 
to  the  fact),  at  Cairo.  Dr.  N.  and  his  son  were 
in  want,  and  Paul  entered  their  service  as  drago- 
man and  superintendant  of  another  man,  who, 
they  said,  was  worth  a  dozen  of  Paul.  I  have  a 
very  imperfect  recollection  of  my  first  interview 
with  this  original.  Indeed,  I  hardly  remember 
him  at  all  until  my  arrival  at  Constantinople,  and 
have  only  an  indistinct  impression  of  a  dark, 
surly-looking,  mustached  man  following  at  the 
heels  of  Dr.  N.,  and  giving  crusty  answers  in 
horrible  English. 

Before  my  visit  to  Ephesus  I  had  talked  with  a 
Prussian  baron  of  going  up  by  land  to  Constanti- 
nople, but  on  my  return  I  found  myself  attacked 
with  a  recurrence  of  an  old  malady,  and  deter- 
mined to  wait  for  the  steam-boat.  The  day 
before  I  left  Smyrna,  accompanied  by  Mr.  0. 
Langdon,  I  went  out  to  Boujac  to  dine  with 
Mr.  Styth.  The  great  beauty  of  Smyrna  is  its 
surrounding  country.  Within  a  few  miles  there 
are  three  villages,  Bournabat,  Boujac,  and  Sedi- 

Siey,  occupied  by  Franks,  of  which  Boujac  is  the 
vourite.  The  Franks  are  always  looking  to  the 
time  of  going  out  to  their  country  houses,  and 
consider  their  residences  in  their  villages  the 
most  agreeable  part  of  their  year ;  and  from 
what  I  saw  of  it,  nothing  can  be  more  agreeable* 
Not  more  than  half  of  them  had  yet  moved  out, 
but  after  dinner  we  went  round  and  visited  all 
who  were  there.  They  are  all  well  acquainted, 
and,  living  in  a  strange  and  barbarous  country, 
are  drawn  closer  together  than  they  would  be  in 
their  own.  Every  evening  there  is  a  reunion  at 
some  of  their  houses,  and  there  is  among  them  an 
absence  of  all  unnecessary  form  and  ceremony, 
without  which  there  can  be  no  perfect  enjoyment 
of  the  true  pleasures  of  social  intercourse.  These 
villages,  too,  are  endeared  to  them  as  places  of 
refuge  during  the  repeated  and  prolonged  visita- 
tions of  the  plague,  the  merchant  going  into  the 
city  every  morning  and  returning  at  night,  and 
during  the    whole    continuance  of   the    disease 
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avoiding  to  touch  1117  member  of  hi"  family. 
The  whole  region  of  country  around  their  villages 
is  beautiful  in  landscape  and  scenery,  producing 
the  choicest  Doners  and  fruits  ;  the  fig-tree,  par- 
ticularly, growing  with  a  luxuriance  unknown  in 
any  other  part  of  the  world.  Bat  the  whole  of 
this  beautiful  region  lies  waste  and  uncnlti  fated, 
although,  if  the  government  could  be  relied  on, 
holding  out,  by  reason  of  its  fertility,  its  climate, 
and  its  facility  of  access,  particularly  now  by 
means  of  steam-boats,  far  greater  inducements  to 
European  emigration  than  any  portion  of  our  own 
country.  I  will  not  impose  upon  the  reader  my 
speculations  on  this  subject ;  my  notes  are  bur- 
dened with  them  ;  but,  in  my  opinion,  the  Old 
World  is  in  process  of  regeneration,  and  at  this 
moment  offers  greater  opportunities  fur  enterprise 
than  the  New. 

On  Monday,  accompanied  by  Dr.  N.  and  his 
son  and  Paolo  Nuozzu,  I  embarked  on  board  the 
■team-boat  Maria  Dorothea  for  Constantinople  ; 
and  here  follows  another  letter,  and  the  last,  dated 
from  the  capital  of  tho  Eastern  empire. 

Minn.."-   °~°™"       '    "" 

Oli,  you  who  hope  one  day  to  roam  in  Eastern 
lands,  to  bend  your  curious  eye  upon  the  people 
warmed  by  the  rising  son,  come  quickly,  for  all 
things  are  changing.  You  who  have  pored  over 
the  story  of  the  Turk,  who  have  dreamed  of  him 
as  s  gloomy  enthusiast,  hating,  spurning,  and 
slaying  all  who  do  not  believe  and  call  upon  tile 
Prophet ; 

■'  One  of  (hat  faintly,  in nronmas  brood, 

Who  think  through  unbeliever*'  blood 
LIh  their  dlnctsst  path  to  asano  j" 

f  Til 
vhen  tho 

haughty  Mussulman  spurned  and  persecuted  tho 
"  Christian  dog."  A  few  years  since,  it  would 
have  been  at  peril  of  a  man's  life  to  appear  in 
many  parts  of  Turkey  in  a  European  dress  ;  bnt 
now  the  European  is  looked  upon,  not  only  as  a 
creature  fit  to  live,  but  as  a  man  to  be  respected. 
Tho  sultan  himself,  tho  jrreat  head  of  the  nation 
and  the  religion,  the  vicegerent  of  God  upon 
earth,  has  taken  off  the  turban,  and  all  tho 
officers  of  government  have  followed  his  example. 
The  army  wears  a  bastard  European  uniform, 
and  the  great  study  of  the  sultan  is  to  introduce 
European  customs.  Thanks  to  the  infirmities  of 
human  nature,  many  of  these  customs  have  begun 
to  insinuate  themselves.  The  pious  follower  of 
the  Prophet  has  dared  to  raise  tho  wine-cup  to  his 
lips  ;  and  in  many  instances,  at  the  peril  of  losing 
his  paradise  of  honris,  has  given  himself  up  to 
mg  drink.     Time  was,  when  the  word  of  a 


m  parativdy  cine  1 
bat   the  effect  of  \ 


above  doing  little  things,  and  who  gave  a  high  I 
tone  to  the  character  of  the  whole  people.  If  1  I 
was  not  bent  upon  a  gallop,  and  could  stop  for  | 
the  jogtrot  of  an  argument,  I  would  say  that  lis  ' 
destruction  of  the  janisaries  is  a  mere  inddcnul  . 
circumstance,  and  that  the  true  cause  is — itttm  1 
navigation.  Do  not  laugh,  but  listen.  Tht 
Turks  have  ever  been  a  proud  people,  pi— miiiii 
a  sort  of  peacock  pride,  an  extravagantly  good 
OninlMI  of  themselves,  and  a  superlative  conteapi 
for  all  the  rest  of  the  world.  Heretofore  tfaej  I 
have  had  comparatively  little  intercourse  with 
Europeans,  consequently  hut  little  opportunity  of 
making  comparisons,  and  consequently,  again,  hat 
little  means  of  discovering  their  own  mferieritr.  I 
But  lately  things  have  changed ;   the  univenal  | 

Ceo  in  Europe  and  tho  introduction  of  stean-  I 
Is  into  the  Mediterranean,  have  brought  the 
Europeans  and  the  Turk*  c 
together.  It  seems  to  me 
steam-boats  here  has  as  yet  hardly  began  to  be  ' 
felt.  There  are  but  few  of  them,  inunTerett 
boats,  constantly  getting  out  of  order,  and  nth  1 
ning  so  irregularly  that  no  reliance  can  be  placed  I 
upon  them.  But  still  their  effects  are  felt,  their  , 
convenience  is  acknowledged  ;  and,  so  far  a)  m; 
knowledge  extends,  they  have  never  been  m- 
troduoed  anywhere  yet  without  multiplying  ■  [ 
numbers,  and  driving  all  other  vessels  off  the 
water.  Now  the  Mediterranean  is  admiralk 
suited  to  the  use  of  steamboats  ;  indeed,  tie 
whole  of  these  inland  waters,  the  Mediterraneu, 
the  Adriatic,  the  Archipelago,  the  Dardaneun,  ! 
the  Sea  of  Marmora,  the  Bosphorua,  and  1st  . 
Black  Sea,  from  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  to  tie 
Sea  of  Axon*,  offer  every  facility  that  can  be 
desired  for  steam  navigation  ;  and  when  we  on-  , 
aider  that  the  most  interesting  cities  in  the  world 
are  on  the  shores  of  these  waters,  I  cannot  bat 
believe  that  in  a  very  few  years  they  wi,l  be, Un- 
certain extent,  covered  with  steamboats.  At  all 
events,  I  have  no  doubt  that  in  two  or  three  ran  . 
you  will  be  able  to  go  from  Paris  to  Constanti- 
nople in  fifteen  or  twenty  days  ;  and,  when  thu  ; 
time  comes,  it  will  throw  such  numbers  of  Ean- 
peans  into  the  East  as  will  have  a  sensible  effect 
upon  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  people. 
These  eastern  countries  will  be  invaded  by  all 
clnsses  of  people,  travellers,  merchants,  and  me- 
chanics, gentlemen  of  elegant  leisure,  and  black- 
smiths, shoemakers,  tinkers,  and  tailors,  ntv, 
even  man  tua.  makers,  milliners,  and  bandboxes, 
the  last  being  sn  incident  to  civilised  life  as  yet 
unknown  in  Turkey.  Indeed,  wonderful  as  the 
effects  of  steamboats  have  been  under  our  oss 
eyes,  we  are  yet  to  see  them  far  ir 
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Turk  * 
now  he  1 


1   sacred  ■ 


1  precept 


o  be  relied 
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Christian.  He  has  fallen  with  great  facility  into 
lying,  cheating,  and  drinking,  and  if  the  earnest 
efforts  to  change  him  are  attended  with  success, 
perhaps  wo  may  soon  add  stealing  and  having  but 
one  wife.  And  all  this  change,  this  mighty  fall, 
is  ascribed  by  the  Europeans  here  to  the  de- 
struction of  the  janisaries,  a  band  of  men  dan- 
gerous to  government,  brave,  turbulent,  and 
bloody,   but    of   indomitable    pride ;    who    were 


.  people  from  distant  countries,  of  different 
languages  and  habits  ;  in  removing  national  pre- 
judices, and  in  breaking  down  the  great  charac- 
teristic distinctions  of  nations.  JVom  ptrr— i, 
twenty  years  hence,  what  steamboats  will  hate 
done  in  this  part  of  the  world  I 

But,  in  standing  up  for  steam-boats,  I  must  not 
fail  in  doing  justice  to  the  grand  Siguier.  His  huh- 
ness  has  not  always  slept  upon  a  bed  of  rosea.  He 
had  to  thank  the  petticoats  of  a  female  dare  for 
saving  his  life  when  a  boy,  and  he  had  hardly  gat 
upon  his  throne  before  he  found  that  he  should 
bate  a  hard  task  to  keep  it     It  lay  between  fain 


•ad  the  janisaries.  In  spite  of  them  and  of  the 
general  prejudices  of  the  people,  he  determined  to 
organise  an  army  according  to  European  tactics. 
He  staked  his  throne  and  his  head  upon  the  issue ; 
and  it  was  not  until  he  had  been  pushed  to  the 
desperate  expedient  of  unfurling  the  sacred  stan- 
dard of  the  Prophet,  parading  it  through  the 
streets  of  Constantinople,  add  calling  upon  all 
good  Mussulmans  to  rally  round  it ;  in  short,  it 
was  not  until  the  dead  bodies  of  thirty  thousand 
janisaries  were  floating  down  the  Bosphorus,  that 
he  found  himself  the  master  in  his  own  dominions. 
Since  that  time,  either  because  he  is  fond  of  new 
things,  or  because  he  really  sees  farther  than  those 
around  him,  he  is  constantly  endeavouring  to  in- 
troduce European  improvements.  For  this  pur- 
pose he  invites  talent,  particularly  mechanical  and 
military,  from  every  country,  and  has  now  around 
him  Europeans  among  his  most  prominent  men, 
and  directing  nearly  ail  his  public  works. 

The  Turks  are  a  sufficiently  intelligent  people, 
and  cannot  help  feeling  the  superiority  of  strangers. 
Probably  the  immediate  effect  may  be  to  make 
them  prone  rather  to  catch  the  faults  and  vices 
than  the  virtues  of  Europeans ;  but  afterward 
better  things  will  come  ;  they  will  fall  into  our 
better  ways  ;  and  perhaps,  though  that  is  almost 
more  than  we  dare  hope  for,  they  will  embrace  a 
better  religion. 

But,  however  this  may  be,  or  whatever  may  be 
the  cause,  all  ye  who  would  see  the  Turk  of  Mo- 
hammed ;  the  Turk  who  swept  the  plains  of  Asia, 
who  leaned  upon  his  bloody  sword  before  the  walls 
of  Vienna,  and  threatened  the  destruction  of  Christ- 
endom in  Europe  ;  the  Turk  of  the  turban,  and 
the  pipe,  and  the  seraglio,  come  quickly,  for  he  is 
becoming  another  man.    A  little  longer,  and  the 
great  characteristic  distinctions  will  be  broken 
down  ;  the  long  pipe,  the  handsome  pipe-bearer, 
and  the  amber  mouthpiece,  are  gone,  and  oh,  death 
to  all  that  is  beautiful  in  Eastern  romance  !  the 
walls  of  the  seraglio  are  prostrated,  the  doors  of 
the  harem  thrown  open,  the  black  eunuch  and  the 
veiled  woman  are  no  more  seen ;  while  the  honest 
Turk  trudges  home  from  a  quiet  tea-party  stripped 
of  his  retinue  of  fair  ones,  with  his  one  and  only 
wife  tucked  under  his  arm,  his  head  drooping  be- 
tween his  shoulders,  taking  a  lecture  from  his 
better  half  for  an  involuntary  sigh  to  the  good  old 
days  that  are  gone.    And  oh  you  who  turn  up  your 
aristocratic  noses  at  such  parvenus  as  Mohammed 
and  the  Turks  ;  who  would  go  back  to  those  dis- 
tant ages  which  time  covers  with  its  dim  and 
twilight  glories, 

*'.  When  the  world  was  fresh  and  young, 
And  the  great  deluge  still  had  left  it  green ;" 

you  who  come  piping-hot  from  college,  your  brains 
teeming  with  recollections  of  the  heroic  ages ;  who 
would  climb  Mount  Ida,  to  sit  in  council  with  the 
cods,  come  quickly,  also,  for  all  things  are  chang- 
ing. A  steam-boat — shades  of  Hector,  Ajax,  and 
Agamennon,  forgive  the  sins  of  the  day  ! — an 
Austrian  steam-boat  is  now  splashing  the  island- 
atadded  iEgean,  and  paddling  the  classic  waters 
of  the  Hellespont.  On  ye  princes  and  heroes  who 
armed  for  the  Trojan  war,  and  covered  these 
waters  with  your  thousand  ships,  with  what  pious 
horror  must  you  look  down  from  your  blessed 
abodes  upon  the  impious  modern  monster  of  the 
deep,  which  strips  the  tall  roast  of   its  flowing 


canvas,  renders  unnecessary  the  propitiation  of 
the  gods,  and  flounders  on  its  way  in  spite  of 
wind  and  weather ! 

A  new  and  unaccountable  respect  for  the  classics 
almost  made  me  scorn  the  new-fangled  convey- 
ance, though  much  to  the  comfort  of  wayfaring 
men  ;  but  sundry  recollections  of  Greek  caiques, 
and  also  an  apprehension  that  there  might  be 
those  yet  living  who  had  heard  me  in  early  days 
speak  anything  but  respectfully  of  Homer,  sug- 
gested to  me  that  one  man  could  not  stem  the 
current  of  the  times,  and  that  it  was  better  for  a 
humble  individual  like  myself  to  float  with  the 
tide.  This  idea,  too,  of  currents  and  tides  made 
me  think  better  of  Prince  Metternich  and  his 
steam-boat ;  and  smothering,  as  well  as  I  could, 
my  sense  of  shame,  I  sneaked  on  board  the  Maria 
Dorothea  for  a  race  to  Constantinople.  Join  me, 
now,  in  this  race ;  and  if  your  heart  does  not 
break  at  going  by  at  the  rate  of  eight  or  ten  miles 
an  hour,  I  will  whip  you  over  a  piece  of  the  most 
classic  ground  consecrated  in  history,  mythology, 
or  poetry,  and  in  less  time  than  even  the  swift- 
footed  Achilles  could  have  travelled  it  At  eleven 
o'clock  on  a  bright  sunny  day  the  Maria  Dorothea 
turned  her  back  upon  the  city  and  the  beautiful 
bay  of  Smyrna ;  in  about  two  hours  passed  the 
harbour  of  Vourla,  then  used  as  a  quarantine 
station,  the  yellow  plague  flag  floating  in  the  city 
and  among  the  shipping  ;  and  toward  dark,  turn- 
ing the  point  of  the  gulf,  came  upon  my  old  ac- 
quaintance Foggi,  the  little  harbour  into  which  I 
had  been  twice  driven  by  adverse  winds.  My 
Greek  friend  happened  to  be  on  board,  and  in  tho 
honesty  of  his  heart,  congratulated  me  upon  being 
this  time  independent  of  the  elements,  without 
seeming  to  care  a  fig  whether  he  profaned  the  me- 
mory of  his  ancestors  in  travelling  by  so  unclas- 
sical  a  conveyance.  If  he  takes  it  so  coolly, 
thought  I,  what  is  it  to  me  t  they  are  his  relations, 
not  mine.  In  the  evening  we  were  moving  close 
to  the  island  of  Mitylene,  the  ancient  Lesbos,  the 
country  of  Sappho,  Alcceus,  and  Terpander,  famed 
for  the  excellence  of  its  wine  and  the  beauty  of  its 
women,  and  pre-eminently  distinguished  for  dissi- 
pation and  debauchery,  the  fatal  plague  flag  now 
floating  mournfully  over  its  walls,  marking  it  as 
the  abode  of  pestilence  and  death. 

Early  in  the  morning  I  found  myself  opposite 
the  promontory  of  Lectum,  now  Cape  Baba,  sepa- 
rating the  ancient  Troas  from  ^Eolia  ;  a  little  to 
the  right,  but  hardly  visible,  were  the  ruins  of 
Assos,  where  the  apostles  stopped  to  take  in  Paul : 
a  little  farther  the  ruins  of  Alexandria  Troas,  one 
of  the  many  cities  founded  by  Alexander  during 
his  conquest  in  Asia;  to  the  left,  at  some  dis- 
tance in  the  sea,  is  the  island  of  Lemnos,  in  the 
songs  of  the  poets  overshadowed  by  the  lofty 
Olympus,  the  island  that  received  Vulcan  after 
he  was  kicked  out  of  heaven  by  Jupiter.  A  little 
farther,  nearer  the  land,  is  the  island  of  Tenedos, 
the  ancient  Leucophrys,  where  Paris  first  landed 
after  carrying  off  Helen,  and  behind  which  the 
Greeks  withdrew  their  fleet  when  they  pretended 
to  have  abandoned  the  siege  of  Troy.  Still  far- 
ther on  the  mainland,  is  the  promontory  of  Sigseum, 
where  the  Scamander  empties  into  the  sea,  and 
near  which  were  fought  the  principal  of  Homer's 
battles.  A  little  farther — but  hold,  stop  the  en- 
gine '    If  there  be  a  spot  of  ground  on  earth  in 
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which  the  historical,  and  the  poetical,  and  the 
fabulous,  are  so  beautifully  blended  together  that 
we  would  not  separate  them  even  to  discover  the 
truth,  it  is  before  us  now.  Extending  for  a  great 
distance  along  the  shore,  and  back  as  far  as  the 
eye  can  reach,  under  the  purest  sky  that  ever 
overshadowed  the  earth,  lies  a  rich  and  beautiful 
plain,  and  it  is  the  plain  of  Troy,  the  battle-ground 
of  heroes.  Oh  field  of  glory  and  of  blood,  little 
does  he  know,  that  surly  Turk  who  is  now  lazily 
following  his  plough  over  thv  surface,  that  every 
blade  of  thy  grass  could  tell  of  heroic  deeds,  the 
shock  of  armies,  the  meeting  of  war-chariots,  the 
crashing  of  armour,  the  swift  flight,  the  hot  pur- 
suit, the  shouts  of  victors,  and  the  groans  of  the 
dying.  Beyond  it,  towering  to  the  heavens,  is  a 
lofty  mountain,  and  it  is  Mount  Ida,  on  whose  top 
Paris  adjudged  the  golden  apple  to  the  goddess  of 
beauty,  and  paved  the  way  for  those  calamities 
which  brought  on  the  ten  years*  siege,  and  laid  in 
ruins  the  ancient  city  of  Priam.  Two  small  streams 
taking  their  rise  from  the  mountain  of  the  gods, 
join  each  other  in  the  middle  of  the  plain  ;  Sca- 
mander  and  Simois,  whose  waters  once  washed 
the  walls  of  the  ancient  city  of  Dardanus ;  and 
that  small,  confused,  and  shapeless  mass  of  ruins, 
that  beautiful  sky  and  the  songs  of  Homer,  are  all 
that  remain  to  tell  us  that  "  Troy  was."  Close 
to  the  sea,  and  rising  like  mountains  above  the 
plain,  are  two  immense  mounds  of  earth ;  they 
are  the  tombs  of  Aiax  and  Achilles.  Shades  of 
departed  heroes,  fain  would  we  stop  and  pay  the 
tribute  which  we  justly  owe,  but  we  are  nurried 
past  by  an  engine  of  a  hundred -horse  power. 

Onward,  .still  onward  !  We  have  reached  the 
ancient  Hellespont,  the  Dardanelles  of  the  Turks, 
famed  as  the  narrow  water  that  divides  Europe 
from  Asia,  for  the  beauties  that  adorn  its  banks, 
and  for  its  great  Turkish  fortifications.  Three 
miles  wide  at  the  mouth,  it  becomes  gradually 
narrower,  until,  in  the  narrowest  part,  the  natives 
of  Europe  and  Asia  can  talk  together  from  the 
opposite  sides.  For  sixty  miles  (its  whole  length) 
it  presents  a  continued  succession  of  new  beauties, 
and  in  the  hands  of  Europeans,  particularly  En- 
glish, improved  as  country-seats,  would  make  one 
of  the  loveliest  countries  in  the  world.  I  had  just 
time  to  reflect  that  it  was  melancholy,  and  seemed 
inexplicable,  that  this  and  other  of  the  fairest  por- 
tions of  the  earth  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
Turks,  who  neither  improve  it  themselves  nor 
allow  others  to  do  so.  At  three  o'clock  we  ar- 
rived at  the  Dardanelles,  a  little  Turkish  town  in 
the  narrowest  and  most  beautiful  part  of  the 
straits ;  a  strong  fort  with  enormous  cannon  stands 
frowning  on  each  side.  These  are  the  terrible 
fortifications  of  Mohammed  II.,  the  keys  of  Con- 
stantinople. The  guns  are  enormous  ;  of  one  in 
particular,  the  muzzle  is  two  feet  three  inches  in 
diameter  ;  but,  with  Turkish  ingenuity,  they  are 
so  placed  as  to  be  discharged  when  a  ship  is  di- 
rectly opposite.  If  the  ship  is  not  disabled  by  the 
first  fire,  and  does  not  choose  to  go  back  and  take 
another,  she  is  safe.  At  every  moment  a  new 
picture  presents  itself  ;  a  new  fort,  a  new  villa,  or 
the  ruins  of  an  ancient  city.  A  naked  point  on 
the  European  side,  so  ugly  compared  with  all 
around  it  as  to  attract  particular  attention,  pro- 
jects into  the  strait,  and  here  are  the  ruins  of 
Sestos ;  here  Xerxes  built  his  bridge  of  boats  to 


carry  over  his  millions  to  the  conquest  of  Greece ; 
and  here,  when  he  returned  with  the  wreck  of  hi* 
army,  defeated  and  disgraced,  found  his  bridge 
destroyed  by  a  tempest,  and,  in  his  rage,  ordered 
the  chains  to  be  thrown  into  the  sea  and  the 
waves  to  be  lashed  with  rods.  From  this  point, 
too,  Leander  swam  the  Hellespont  for  love  of 
Hero,  and  Lord  Byron  and  Mr.  Ekenhead  for  fan- 
Nearly  opposite,  close  to  a  Turkish  fort,  are  the 
ruins  of  Abydos.  Here  Xerxes,  and  Leander,  and 
Lord  Byron,  and  Mr.  Ekenhead,  landed. 

Our  voyage  is  drawing  to  a  close.  At  Gallipoli, 
a  large  Turkish  town  handsomely  situated  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Dardanelles,  we  took  on  board  the 
Turkish  governor,  with  his  pipe-bearer  and  train 
of  attendants,  escorted  by  thirty  or  forty  boats, 
containing  three  or  four  hundred  people,  his 
mightiness  taking  a  deck  passage.  Toward  even- 
ing we  were  entering  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  the 
ancient  Propontis,  like  one  of  our  small  Ukea, 
and  F  again  went  to  sleep  lulled  by  the  music  of  i 
high-pressure  engine.  At  daylight  we  were  ap- 
proaching Constantinople  ;  twelve  miles  this  side, 
on  the  bank  of  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  is  the  village 
of  St  Stephano,  the  residence  of  Commodore 
Porter.  Here  the  domes  and  minarets  of  the  an- 
cient city,  with  their  golden  points  and  glittering 
crescents,  began  to  appear  in  sight.  High  above 
the  rest  towered  the  mosque  of  Sultan  Achmet 
and  the  beautiful  dome  of  St.  Sophia,  the  ancient 
Christian  church,  but  now,  for  nearly  four  hun- 
dred years,  closed  against  the  Christians'  feet 
We  approach  the  walls  and  pass  a  range  of  gloomr 
turrets;  there  are  the  Seven  Towers,  prisons, 
portals  of  the  grave,  whose  mysteries  few  live 
to  publish  ;  the  bowstring  and  the  sea  reveal  ne 
secrets.  That  palace,  with  its  blinded  windows 
and  its  superb  garden,  surrounded  by  a  triple 
range  of  walls,  is  the  far-famed  Seraglio  ;  there 
beauty  lingers  in  a  splendid  cage,  and,  lolling  on 
her  rich  divan,  sighs  for  the  humblest  lot  and 
freedom.  In  front,  that  narrow  water,  a  thousand 
caiques  shooting  through  it  like  arrows,  and  its 
beautiful  banks  covered  with  high  palaces  and 
gardens  in  the  Oriental  style,  is  the  Thraeian 
Bosphorus.  We  float  around  the  walls  of  the 
seraglio,  enter  the  Golden  Horn,  and  before  vs. 
with  its  thousand  mosques  and  its  myriad  of  mi-  i 
narets,  their  golden  points  glittering  in  the  sun, » 
the  Roman  city  of  Constantinople,  the  Thraeian 
Byzantium,  the  Stamboul  of  the  Turks ;  the  city 
which,  more  than  all  others,  excites  the  imagina- 
tion and  interests  the  feelings  ;  once  dividing  with 
Rome  the  empire  of  the  world  ;  built  by  a  Chris- 
tian emperor,  and  consecrated  as  a  Christian  city, 
a  "  burning  and  a  shining  light"  in  a  season  of 
universal  darkness,  all  at  once  lost  to  the  civilised 
world ;  falling  into  the  hands  of  a  strange  and 
fanatic  people,  the  gloomy  followers  of  a  success- 
ful soldier ;  a  city  which,  for  nearly  four  centuries, 
has  sat  with  its  gates  closed  in  sullen  distrust  and 
haughty  defiance  of  strangers ;  which  once  sent 
forth  large  and  terrible  armies,  burning,  slaying, 
and  destroying,  shaking  the  hearts  of  princes  and 
people,  now  lying  like  a  fallen  giant,  huge,  un- 
wieldy, and  helpless,  ready  to  fall  into  the  hands 
of  the  first  invader,  and  dragging  oat  a  preca- 
rious and  ignoble  existence,  but  by  the  mercy  or 
policy  of  the  great  Christian  powers.  The  morn- 
ing sun,  now  striking  upon  its  domes  and  mina* 
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rets,  covers  it,  as  it  were,  with  burnished  gold  ;  a 
beautiful  verdure  surrounds  it,  and  pure  waters 
wash  it  on  every  side.  Can  this  beautiful  city, 
rich  with  the  choicest  gifts  of  heaven,  be  pre- 
eminently the  abode  of  pestilence  and  death  ? 
where  a  man  carries  about  with  him  the  seeds  of 
disease  to  all  whom  he  holds  dear !  if  he  extend 
the  hand  of  welcome  to  a  friend,  if  he  embrace 
his  child  or  rub  against  a  stranger,  the  friend,  and 
the  child,  and  the  stranger,  follow  him  to  the  grave ! 
where,  year  after  year,  the  angel  of  death  stalks 
through  the  streets,  and  thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands  look  him  calmly  in  the  face,  and  mur- 
muring u  Allah,  Allah,  God  is  merciful,"  with  a 
fatal  trust  in  the  Prophet,  lie  down  and  die  1  We 
enter  the  city,  and  these  questions  are  quickly 
answered.  A  lazy,  lounging,  and  filthy  popula- 
tion ;  beggars  basking  in  the  sun,  and  dogs  licking 
their  sores;  streets  never  cleaned  but  by  the 
winds  and  rains ;  immense  burying-grounds  all 
over  the  city  ;  tombstones  at  the  corners  of  the 
streets  ;  graves  gaping  ready  to  throw  out  their 
half-buried  dead,  the  whole  approaching  to  one 
vast  charnel-house,  dispel  all  illusions  and  remove 
all  doubts,  and  we  are  ready  to  ask  ourselves  if  it 
be  possible  that,  in  such  a  place,  health  can  ever 
dwell.  We  wonder  that  it  should  ever,  for  the 
briefest  moment,  be  free  from  that  dreadful 
scourge  which  comes  with  every  summer's  sun 
and  strews  its  streets  with  dead.— -J.  L.  S. 
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There  is  a  good  chance  for  an  enterprising 
Connecticut  man  to  set  up  an  hotel  in  Constanti- 
nople. The  reader  will  see  that  I  have  travelled 
with  my  eyes  open,  and  I  trust  this  shrewd  ob- 
servation on  entering  the  city  of  the  C&esars  will 
be  considered  characteristic  and  American.  Paul 
was  at  home  in  Pera,  and  conducted  us  to  the 
Hotel  d*  Italia,  which  was  so  full  that  we  could  not 
get  admission,  and  so  vile  a  place  that' we  were 
not  sorry  for  it.  We  then  went  to  Madame 
Josephine's,  a  sort  of  private  boarding-house,  but 
excellent  of  its  kind.  We  found  there  a  collection 
of  travellers,  English,  French,  German,  and  Rus- 
sian, and  the  dinner  was  particularly  social ;  but 
Dr.  N.  was  so  disgusted  with  the  clatter  of  foreign 
tongues,  that  he  left  the  table  with  the  first  course, 
and  swore  he  would  not  stay  there  another  day. 
We  tried  to  persuade  him.  I  reminded  him  that 
there  was  an  Englishman  among  them,  but  this 
only  made  him  worse  ;  he  hated  an  Englishman, 
and  wondered  how  I,  as  an  American,  could  talk 
with  one  as  I  had  with  him.  In  short,  he  was  re- 
solved, and  had  Paul  running  about  every  street 
in  Pera  looking  for  rooms.  Notwithstanding  his 
impracticabilities  as  a  traveller,  I  liked  the  doctor 
and  determined  to  follow  him,  and  before  breakfast 
the  next  morning  we  were  installed  in  a  suite  of 
rooms  in  the  third  story  of  a  house  opposite  the 
old  palace  of  the  British  ambassador. 

For  two  or  three  days  I  was  hors  de  combat, 
and  put  myself  under  the  hands  of  Dr.  Zohrab, 


an  Armenian,  educated  at  Edinburgh,  whom  I 
cordially  recommend  both  for  his  kindness  and 
medical  skill.  On  going  out,  one  of  my  first  visits 
was  to  my  banker,  Mr.  Churchill,  a  gentleman 
whose  name  has  since  rung  throughout  Europe, 
and  who  at  one  time  seemed  likely  to  be  the  cause 
of  plunging  the  whole  civilised  world  into  a  war. 
He  was  then  living  at  Sedikuey,  on  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Chalcedon,  in  Asia ;  and  I  have  seldom 
been  more  shocked  than  by  reading  in  a  news- 
paper, while  in  the  lazaretto  at  Malta,  that,  having 
accidentally  shot  a  Turkish  boy  with  a  fowling- 

Siece,  he  had  been  seized  by  the  Turks,  and  in 
efiance  of  treaties,  bastinadoed  till  he  was  almost 
dead.  I  had  seen  the  infliction  of  that  horrible 
punishment ;  and,  besides  the  physical  pain,  there 
was  a  sense  of  the  indignity  that  roused  every 
feeling.  I  could  well  imagine  the  ferocious  spirit 
with  which  the  Turks  would  stand  around  and  see 
a  Christian  scourged.  The  civilised  world  owes  a 
deep  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  English  government 
for  the  uncompromising  stand  taken  in  this  matter 
with  the  sultan,  and  the  firmness  with  which  it 
insisted  on,  and  obtained,  the  most  ample  redress 
for  Mr.  Churchill,  and  atonement  for  the  insult 
offered  to  all  Christendom  in  his  person. 

My  companions  and  myself  had  received  several 
invitations  from  Commodore  Porter,  and,  accom- 
panied by  Mr.  Dwight,  one  of  our  American  mis- 
sionaries, to  whom  I  am  under  particular  obliga- 
tions for  his  kindness,  early  in  the  morning  we 
took  a  caique  with  three  athletic  Turks,  and,  after 
a  beautiful  row,  part  of  it  from  the  seraglio  point 
to  the  Seven  Towers,  a  distance  of  five  miles, 
being  close  under  the  walls  of  the  city,  in  two 
hours  reached  the  commodore's  residence  at  St. 
Stephano,  twelve  miles  from  Constantinople,  on 
the  borders  of  the  Sea  of  Marmora.  The  situation 
is  beautiful,  abounding  in  fruit-trees,  among  which 
are  some  fig-trees  of  the  largest  size ;  and  the 
commodore  was  then  engaged  in  building  a  large 
addition  to  his  house.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  Commodore  Porter  was  the  first  envoy  ever 
sent  by  the  United  States'  government  to  the 
Sublime  Porte.  He  had  formerly  lived  at  Bu- 
yukdere,  on  the  Bosphorus,  with  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  diplomatic  corps ;  but  his  salary  as 
charge  being  inadequate  to  sustain  a  becoming 
style,  he  had  withdrawn  to  this  place.  I  had 
never  seen  Commodore  Porter  before.  I  after- 
ward passed  a  month  with  him  in  the  lazaretto  at 
Malta,  and  I  trust  he  will  not  consider  me  pre- 
suming when  I  say  that  our  acquaintance  ripened 
into  friendship.  He  is  entirely  different  from  the 
idea  I  had  formed  of  him  ;  small,  dark,  weather- 
beaten,  much  broken  in  health,  and  remarkably 
mild  and  quiet  in  his  manners.  His  eye  is  his 
best  feature,  though  even  that  does  not  indicate 
the  desperate  hardihood  of  character  which  he 
has  exhibited  on  so  many  occasions.  Perhaps  I 
ought  not  to  say  so,  but  he  seemed  ill  at  ease  in 
his  position,  and  I  could  not  but  think  that  he 
ought  still  to  be  standing  in  the  front  rank  of  that 
service  he  so  highly  honoured.  He  spoke  with 
great  bitterness  of  the  Foxardo  affair,  and  gave 
me  an  account  of  an  interesting  interview  between 
General  Jackson  and  himself  on  his  recall  from 
South  America.  General  Jackson  wished  him  to 
resume  his  rank  in  the  navy,  but  he  answered  that 
he  would  never  accept  service  with  men  who  had 
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suspended  him  for  doing  what,  they  said  in  their 
sentence  of  condemnation,  was  done  "  to  sustain 
the  honour  of  the  American  flag." 

At  the  primitive  hour  of  one  we  sat  down  to  a 
regular  family  dinner.  We  were  all  Americans. 
The  commodore's  sister,  who  was  living  with  him, 
presided,  and  we  looked  out  on  the  Sea  of  Mar- 
mora and  talked  of  home.  I  cannot  describe  the 
satisfaction  of  these  meetings  of  Americans  so  far 
from  their  own  country.  I  have  often  experienced 
it  most  powerfully  in  the  houses  of  the  missionaries 
in  the  East.  Besides  having,  in  many  instances, 
the  same  acquaintances,  we  had  all  the  same  habits 
and  ways  of  thinking ;  their  articles  of  furniture 
were  familiar  to  me,  and  there  was  scarcely  a 
house  in  which  I  did  not  find  an  article  unknown 
except  among  Americans,  a  Boston  rocking-chair. 

We  talked  over  the  subject  of  our  difficulties 
with  France,  then  under  discussion  in  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies,  and  I  remember  that  Commodore 
Porter  was  strong  in  the  opinion  that  the  bill  pay- 
ing the  debt  would  pass.  Before  rising  from  table, 
the  commodore's  janisary  came  down  from  Con- 
stantinople, with  papers  and  letters  just  arrived 
by  the  courier  from  Paris.  He  told  me  that  I 
should  have  the  honour  of  breaking  the  seals,  and 
I  took  out  the  paper  so  well  known  all  over 
Europe,  "  Galignani's  Messenger,"  and  had  the 
satisfaction  of  reading  aloud,  in  confirmation  of 
the  commodore's  opinion,  that  the  bill  for  paying 
the  American  claims  had  passed  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  by  a  large  majority. 

About  four  o'clock  we  embarked  in  our  caique, 
to  return  to  Constantinople.  In  an  hour  Mr.  D. 
and  I  landed  at  the  foot  of  the  Seven  Towers, 
and  few  things  in  this  ancient  city  interested  me 
more  than  my  walk  around  its  walls.  We  fol- 
lowed them  the  whole  extent  on  the  land  side, 
from  the  Sea  of  Marmora  to  the  Golden  Horn. 
They  consist  of  a  triple  range,  with  five  gates,  the 
principal  of  which  is  the  Cannon  Gate,  through 
which  Mohammed  II.  made  his  triumphal  entry 
into  the  Christian  city.  They  have  not  been  re- 
paired since  the  city  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Turks,  and  are  the  eame  walls  which  procured 
for  it  the  proud  name  of  the  a  well-defended 
city  ;"  to  a  great  extent,  they  are  the  same  walls 
which  the  first  Constantine  built  and  the  lost 
Constantino  died  in  defending.  Time  has  laid  his 
ruining  hand  upon  them,  and  they  ore  everywhere 
weak  and  decaying,  and  would  fall  at  once  before 
the  thunder  of  modern  war.  The  moat  and  fosse* 
have  alike  lost  their  warlike  character,  and  bloom 
and  blossom  with  the  vine  and  fig-tree.  Beyond, 
hardly  less  interesting  than  the  venerable  walls, 
and  extending  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  is  one 
continued  burying-ground,  with  thousands  and 
tens  of  thousands  of  turbaned  headstones,  shaded 
by  thick  groves  of  the  mourning  cypress.  Opposite 
the  Damascus  Gate  is  an  elevated  enclosure,  dis- 
connected from  all  around,  containing  five  head- 
stones in  a  row,  over  the  bodies  of  Ah  Pacha,  the 
rebel  chief  of  Y  an  in  a,  and  his  four  sons.  The 
fatal  mark  of  death  by  the  bowstring  is  conspicuous 
en  the  tombs,  as  a  warning  to  rebels  that  they 
cannot  escape  the  sure  vengeance  of  the  Porte. 
It  was  toward  the  sunset  of  a  beautiful  evening, 
and  all  Stamboul  was  out  among  the  tombs.  At 
dark  we  reached  the  Golden  Horn,  crossed  over 
in  a  caique,  and  in  a  few  minutes  were  in  Pera. 


The  next  day  I  took  a  caique  at  Tophana,  and 
went  up  to  the  ship-yards  at  the  head  of  the 
Golden  Horn  to  visit  Mr.  Rhodes,  to  whom  I  had 
a  letter  from  a  friend  in  Smyrna.     Mr.  Rhodes  a 
a  native  of  Long  Island,  but  from  his  boyhood  a 
resident  of  this  city,  and  I  take  great  pleasure  in 
saying  that  he  is  an  honour  to  our  state  and 
country.    The  reader  will  remember  that,  seme 
years  ago,  Mr.  Eckford,  one  of  our  most  prominent 
citizens,  under  a  pressure  of  public  and  domestic 
calamities,  left  his  native  city.    He  sailed  from 
New  York  in  a  beautiful  corvette,  its  destination 
unknown,  and  came  to  anchor  under  the  walls  of 
the  seraglio  in  the  harbour  of  Constantinople.    11k 
sultan  saw  her,  admired  her,  and  bought  her ;  and 
I  saw  her  "  riding  like  a  thing  of  life  n  on  the 
waters  of  the  Golden  Horn,  a  model  of  beauty. 

The  fame  of  his  skill,  and  the  beautiful  soecimeo 
he  carried  out  with  him,  recommended  Mr.  Eck- 
ford to  the  sultan  as  a  fit  instrument  to  build  np 
the  character  of  the  Ottoman  navy ;  and  after- 
ward, when  his  full  value  became  known,  the 
sultan  remarked  of  him  that  America  most  be  t 
great  nation  if  she  could  spare  from  her  service 
such  a  man.  Had  he  lived,  even  in  the  decline  of 
life  he  would  have  made  for  himself  a  reputation 
in  that  distant  quarter  of  the  globe  equal  to  that 
he  had  left  behind  him,  and  doubtless  would  bare 
reaped  the  attendant  pecuniary  reward.  Mr. 
Rhodes  went  out  as  Mr.  Eckford's  foreman,  and 
on  his  death  the  task  of  completing  his  employer's 
work  devolved  on  him.  It  could  not  have  faUen 
upon  a  better  man.  From  a  journeyman  ship- 
builder, all  at  once  Mr.  Rhodes  found  himself 
brought  into  close  relations  with  the  seraskier 
pacha,  the  reis  effendi,  the  grand  vizier,  and  the 
sultan  himself ;  but  his  good  sense  never  deserted 
him.  He  was  then  preparing  for  the  launch  of 
the  great  ship  ;  the  longest,  as  he  said,  and  he 
knew  the  dimensions  of  every  ship  that  floated,  io 
the  world.  I  accompanied  him  over  the  ship  sod 
through  the  yards,  and  it  was  with  no  small 
degree  of  interest  that  I  viewed  a  townsman,  an 
entire  stranger  in  the  country,  by  his  skill  atone 
standing  at  the  head  of  the  great  naval  establish- 
ment of  tho  sultan.  He  was  dressed  in  a  blue 
roundabout  jacket,  without  whiskers  or  mustache, 
and,  except  that  he  wore  the  tarbooeh,  wi* 
thorough  American  in  his  appearance  and  manner*, 
while  his  dragoman  was  constantly  by  his  aide, 
communicating  his  orders  to  hundreds  of  mns- 
tached  Turks,  and  in  the  same  breath  he  was 
talking  with  me  of  shipbuilders  in  New  York,  and 
people  and  things  most  familiar  in  our  native  city. 
Mr.  Rhodes  knows  and  cares  but  little  for  things 
that  do  not  immediately  concern  him  ;  his  whole 
thoughts  are  of  his  business,  and  in  that  he  pos- 
sesses an  ambition  and  industry  worthy  of  aU 
praise.  As  an  instance  of  his  discretion,  parti* 
cularlv  proper  in  the  service  of  that  susptcioas 
and  despotic  government,  I  may  mention  that, 
while  standing  near  the  ship  and  remarking  a 

Eiece  of  cloth  stretched  across  her  stern,  I  asked 
im  her  name,  and  he  told  me  he  did  not  know ; 
that  it  was  painted  on  her  stern,  and  his  drago- 
man knew,  but  he  had  never  looked  under,  that 
he  might  not  be  able  to  answer  when  asked.  I 
have  seldom  met  a  countryman  abroad  with  whom 
1  was  more  pleased,  and  at  parting  he  put  himself 
on  a  pinnacle  in  my  estimation  by  telling  me  that, 
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if  I  came  to  the  yard  the  next  day  at  one,  I  would 
see  the  saltan  !  There  was  no  man  living  whom 
I  had  a  greater  curiosity  to  see.  At  twelve  o'clock 
I  was  at  the  yard,  hut  the  sultan  did  not  come.  I 
went  again,  and  his  highness  had  come  two  hours 
before  the  time ;  had  accompanied  Mr.  Rhodes 
over  the  ship,  and  left  the  yard  less  than  five 
minutes  before  my  arrival ;  his  caique  was  still 
lying  at  the  little  dock,  his  attendants  were  carry- 
ing trays  of  refreshments  to  a  shooting-ground  in 
the  rear,  and  two  black  eunuchs  belonging  to  the 
seraglio,  handsomely  dressed  in  long  black  cloaks 
of  fine  pelisse  cloth,  with  gold-headed  canes  and 
rings  on  their  fingers,  were  still  lingering  about 
the  ship,  their  effeminate  faces  and  musical  voices 
at  once  betraying  their  neutral  character. 

The  next  was  the  day  of  the  launch  ;  and  early 
in  the  morning,  in  the  suite  of  Commodore  Porter, 
I  went  on  board  an  old  steamer  provided  by  the 
sultan  expressly  for  the  use  of  Mr.  Rhodes's 
American  friends.  The  waters  of  the  Golden 
Horn  were  already  covered ;  thousands  of  caiques, 
with  their  high  sharp  points,  were  cutting  through 
it,  or  resting  like  gulls  upon  its  surface ;  and 
there  were  snips  with  the  still  proud  banner  of 
the  crescent,  and  strangers  with  the  flags  of  every 
nation  in  Christendom,  and  sail-boats,  long-boats, 
and  row-boats,  ambassadors'  barges,  and  caiques 
of  effendis,  beys,  and  pachas,  witn  red  silk  flags 
streaming  in  the  wind,  while  countless  thousands 
were  assembled  on  the  banks  to  behold  the  extra- 
ordinary spectacle  of  on  American  ship,  the  largest 
in  the  world,  launched  in  the  harbour  of  old  Stam- 
boul.  The  sultan  was  then  living  at  his  beautiful 
palace  at  Sweet  Waters,  and  was  obliged  to  pass 
by  our  boat ;  he  had  made  a  great  affair  of  the 
launch  ;  had  invited  all  the  diplomatic  corps,  and, 
through  the  reis  effendi,  particularly  requested 
the  presence  of  Commodore  Porter ;  had  stationed 
his  harem  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river ;  and 
as  I  saw  prepared  for  himself  near  the  ship  a  tent 
of  scarlet  cloth  trimmed  with  gold,  I  expected  to 
see  him  appear  in  all  the  pomp  and  splendour  of 
the  greatest  potentate  on  earth.  I  had  already 
seen  enough  to  convince  me  that  the  days  of 
Eastern  magnificence  had  gone  by,  or  that  the 
gorgeous  scenes  which  my  imagination  had  always 
connected  with  the  East  had  never  existed ;  but 
sail  I  could  not  divest  myself  of  the  lingering  idea 
of  the  power  and  splendour  of  the  sultan.  His 
commanding  style  to  his  own  subjects :  "  I  com- 
mand you, ,  my  slave,  that  you  bring  the 

head  of ,  my  slave,  and  lay  it  at  my  feet ;" 

and  then  his  lofty  tone  with  foreign  powers  :  "  I, 
who  am,  by  the  infinite  grace  of  the  great,  just, 
and  all-powerful  Creator,  and  the  abundance  of 
the  miracles  of  the  chief  of  his  prophets,  emperor 
of  powerful  emperors  ;  refuge  of  sovereigns  ;  dis- 
tributor of  crowns  to  the  kings  of  the  earth  ; 
keeper  of  the  two  very  holy  cities  (Mecca  and 
Medina) ;  governor  of  the  holy  city  of  Jerusalem ; 
master  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  conquered 
with  our  victorious  sword  and  our  terrible  lance  ; 
lord  of  two  seas  (Black  and  White) ;  of  Damascus, 
the  odour  of  Paradise  ;  of  Bagdad,  the  seat  of  the 
califs  ;  of  the  fortresses  of  Belgrade,  Agra,  and  a 
multitude  of  countries,  isles,  straits,  people,  gene- 
rations, and  of  so  many  victorious  armies  who 
repose  under  the  shade  of  our  Sublime  Porte  ;  I, 
in  short,  who  am  the  shadow  of  God  upon  earth." 


I  was  rolling  these  things  through  my  mind  when 
a  murmur,  "  The  sultan  is  coming,"  turned  me  to 
the  side  of  the  boat,  and  one  view  dispelled  all  my 
gorgeous  fancies.  There  was  no  style,  no  state  ; 
a  citizen  king,  a  republican  president,  or  a  demo- 
cratic governor,  could  not  have  made  a  more  un- 
pretending appearance  than  did  this  "  shadow  of 
God  upon  earth."  He  was  seated  in  the  bottom 
of  a  large  caique,  dressed  in  the  military  frock-coat 
and  red  tarbouch,  with  his  long  black  beard,  the 
only  mark  of  a  Turk  about  mm,  and  he  moved 
slowly  along  the  vacant  space  cleared  for  his 
passage,  boats  with  the  flags  of  every  nation,  and 
thousands  of  caiques  falling  back,  and  the  eyes  of 
the  immense  multitude  earnestly  fixed  upon  him, 
but  without  any  shouts  or  acclamations ;  and 
when  he  landed  at  the  little  dock,  and  his  great 
officers  bowed  to  the  dust  before  him,  he  looked 
the  plainest,  mildest,  kindest  man  among  them. 
I  had  wished  to  see  him  as  a  wholesale  murderer, 
who  had  more  blood  upon  his  hands  than  any 
man  living ;  who  had  slaughtered  the  janisaries, 
drenched  the  plains  of  Greece,  to  say  nothing  of 
bastinadoes,  impalements,  cutting  off  heads,  and 
tying  up  in  sacks,  which  are  taking  place  every 
moment ;  but  I  will  not  believe  that  Sultan  Mah- 
moud  finds  any  pleasure  in  shedding  blood.  Dire 
necessity,  or,  as  he  himself  would  say,  fate,  has 
ever  been  driving  him  on.  I  look  upon  him  as 
one  of  the  most  interesting  characters  upon  earth, 
as  the  creature  of  circumstances,  made  bloody 
and  cruel  by  the  necessities  of  his  position.  I  look 
at  his  past  life  and  at  that  which  is  yet  in  store 
for  him,  through  all  the  stormy  scenes  he  is  to 
pass  until  he  completes  his  unhappy  destiny,  the 
last  of  a  powerful  and  once-dreaded  race,  bearded 
by  those  who  once  crouched  at  the  footstool  of  his 
ancestors,  goaded  by  rebellious  vassals,  conscious 
that  he  is  going  a  downward  road,  and  yet  unable 
to  resist  the  impulse  that  drives  him  on.  Like  ths 
strong  man  encompassed  with  a  net,  he  finds  no 
avenue  of  escape,  and  cannot  break  through  it 

The  seraskier  pacha  and  other  principal  officers 
escorted  him  to  his  tent,  and  now  all  the  interest 
which  I  had  taken  in  the  sultan  was  transferred 
to  Mr.  Rhodes.  Ho  had  great  anxiety  about  the 
launch,  and  many  difficulties  to  contend  with  : 
first,  in  the  Turks'  jealousy  of  a  stranger,  which 
obliged  him  to  keep  constantly  on  the  watch  lest 
some  of  his  ropes  should  be  cut  or  fastenings 
knocked  away ;  and  he  had  another  Turkish  pre- 
judice to  struggle  against :  the  day  had  been  fixed 
twice  before,  but  the  astronomers  found  an  unfor- 
tunate conjunction  of  the  stars,  and  it  was  post- 
poned, and  even  then  the  stars  were  unpropitious ; 
but  Mr.  Rhodes  had  insisted  that  the  work  had 
gone  so  far  that  it  could  not  be  stopped.  And, 
besides  these,  he  had  another  great  difficulty  in 
his  ignorance  of  their  language.  With  more  than 
a  thousand  men  under  him,  all  his  orders  had  to 
pass  through  interpreters,  and  often,  too,  the  most 
prompt  action  was  necessary,  and  the  least  mistake 
might  prove  fatal.  Fortunately,  he  was  protected 
from  treachery  by  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Churchill 
and  Dr.  Zohrab,  one  of  whom  stood  on  the  bow 
and  the  other  in  the  stern  of  the  ship,  and  through 
whom  every  order  was  transmitted  in  Turkish. 
Probably  none  there  felt  the  same  interest  that 
we  did ;  for  the  flags  of  the  barbarian  and  every 
nation  in  Christendom  were  waving  around  us, 
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and  at  that  distance  from  homo,  the  enterprise  of 
a  single  citizen  enlisted  the  warmest  feelings  of 
every  American.  We  watched  the  ship  with  as 
keen  an  interest  as  if  our  own  honour  and  success 
in  life  dejiended  upon  her  movements.  For  a 
long  time  she  remained  perfectly  quiet.  At  length 
she  moved,  slowly  and  almost  imperceptibly  ;  and 
then,  as  if  conscious  that  the  eyes  of  an  immense 
multitude  were  on  her,  and  that  the  honour  of  a 
distant  nation  was  in  some  measure  at  stake,  she 
marched  proudly  to  the  water,  plunged  in  with  a 
force  that  almost  buried  her,  and,  rising  like  a 
huge  leviathan,  parted  the  foaming  waves  with 
her  bow,  and  rode  triumphantly  upon  them.  Even 
Mussulman  indifference  was  disturbed  ;  all  petty 
jealousies  were  hushed  ;  the  whole  immense  mass 
was  roused  into  admiration  ;  loud  and  long-con- 
tinued shouts  of  applause  rose  with  one  accord 
from  Turks  and  Christians,  and  the  sultan  was  so 
transported  that  he  jumped  up  and  clapped  his 
hands  like  a  school-boy. 

Mr.  Rhodes's  triumph  was  complete ;  the  sultan 
called  him  to  his  tent,  and  with  his  own  hands 
fixed  on  the  lapel  of  his  coat  a  gold  medal  set  in 
diamonds,  representing  the  launching  of  a  ship. 
Mr.  Rhodes  has  attained  among  strangers  the 
mark  of  every  honourable  man's  ambition,  the 
head  of  his  profession.  He  has  put  upon  the 
water  what  Commodore  Porter  calls  the  finest 
ship  that  ever  floated,  and  has  a  right  to  be  proud 
of  his  position  and  prospects  under  "  the  shade  of 
the  Sublime  Porte."  The  sultan  wishes  to  confer 
upon  him  the  titlo  of  chief  naval  constructor,  and 
to  furnish  him  with  a  house  and  a  caique  with 
four  oars.  In  compliment  to  his  highness,  who 
detests  a  hat,  Mr.  Rhodes  wears  the  tarbouch  ;  but 
he  declines  all  offices  and  honours,  and  any  thing 
that  may  tend  to  fix  him  as  a  Turkish  subject,  j 
and  looks  to  return  and  enjoy  in  his  own  country 
and  among  liis  own  people  the  fruits  of  his 
honourable  labours.  If  the  good  wishes  of  a  friend 
can  avail  him,  he  will  soon  return  to  our  city  rich 
with  the  profits  of  untiring  industry,  and  an 
honourable  testimony  to  his  countrymen  of  the 
success  of  American  skill  and  enterprise  abroad. 

To  go  back  a  moment.  All  day  the  great  ship 
lay  in  the  middle  of  the  Golden  Horn,  while  per- 
haps more  than  a  hundred  thousand  Turks  shot 
round  her  in  their  little  caiques,  looking  up  from 
the  surface  of  the  water  to  her  lofty  deck ;  and  hi 
Pera,  wherever  I  went,  perhaps  because  I  was  an 
American,  the  only  thing  I  heard  of  was  the 
American  ship.  Proud  of  the  admiration  excited 
so  far  from  home  by  this  noble  specimen  of  the 
skill  of  an  American  citizen,  I  unburden  myself  of 
a  long-smothered  subject  of  complaint  against  my 
country.  I  cry  out  with  a  loud  voice  for  reform, 
not  in  the  hackneyed  sense  of  petty  jwliticians, 
but  by  a  liberal  and  enlarged  expenditure  of  public 
money  ;  by  increasing  the  outfits  and  salaries  of 
our  foreign  ambassadors  and  ministers.  We 
claim  to  be  rich,  free  from  debt,  and  abundant 
in  resources,  and  yet  every  American  abroad  is 
struck  with  a  feeling  of  mortification  at  the  in- 
ability of  his  representative  to  take  that  position 
in  social  life  to  which  the  cliaracter  of  his  country 
entitles  him.  We  may  talk  of  republican  sim- 
plicity as  we  will,  but  there  are  certain  usages  of 
society  and  certain  appendages  of  rank  which, 
though  they  may  bo  unmeaning  and  worthless,  are 


sanctioned,  if  not  by  the  wisdom,  at  least  by  the 
practice  of  all  civilised  countries.  We  have  com- 
mitted a  fatal  error  since  the  time  when  Franklin 
appeared  at  the  court  of  France  in  a  plain  citizen's 
dress ;  everywhere  our  representative  conforms  to 
the  etiquette  of  the  court  to  which  he  is  accredited, 
and  it  is  too  late  to  go  back  and  begin  anew ;  and 
now,  unless  our  representative  is  rich  and  willing 
to  expend  his  own  fortune  for  the  honour  of  the 
nation,  he  is  obliged  to  withjdraw  from  the  circles 
and  position  in  which  he  lias  a  right  and  ought  to 
move,  or  to  move  in  them  on  an  inferior  footing; 
under  an  acknowledgment  of  inability  to  appear 
as  an  equal. 

And  again :  our  whole  consular  system  is  radi- 
cally wrong,  disreputable,  and  injurious  to  our 
character  and  interests.  While  other  nation*  : 
consider  the  support  of  their  consuls  a  part  of  the 
expenses  of  their  government,  we  suffer  ourselves  j 
to  be  represented  by  merchants,  whose  pecuniary 
interests  are  mixed  up  with  all  the  local  and  poli- 
tical questions  that  affect  the  place,  and  who  aw 
under  a  strong  inducement  to  make  their  office 
subservient  to  their  commercial  relations.  I 
make  no  imputations  against  any  of  them.  I  cooM 
not  if  I  would,  for  I  do  not  know  an  Americas 
merchant  holding  the  office  who  is  not  a  respectr 
able  man  ;  but  the  representative  of  our  country 
ought  to  be  the  representative  of  our  country  only; 
removed  from  any  distracting  or  conflicting  inter- 
ests, standing  like  a  watchman  to  protect  the 
honour  of  Ins  nation  and  the  rights  of  her  cfruef* 
And  more  than  this,  all  over  the  Mediterranean 
there  are  ports  where  commerce  presents  no  in- 
ducements to  the  American  merchant,  and  there 
the  office  falls  into  the  hands  of  the  natives ;  and 
at  this  day  the  American  arms  are  blazoned  on 
the  doors,  and  the  American  flag  is  waving  over 
the  houses,  of  Greeks,  Italians,  Jews,  and  Arabs, 
and  all  the  mongrel  population  of  that  inland  sea; 
and  in  the  ports  under  the  dominion  of  Turkey 
particularly,  the  office  is  coveted  as  a  means  of 
protecting  die  holder  against  the  liabilities  to  ha 
own  government,  and  of  revenue  by  selling  that 
protection  to  others.  I  will  not  mention  them  by 
name,  for  I  bear  them  no  ill-will  personally,  and 
I  have  received  kindness  from  most  of  the  pettv 
vagabonds  who  live  under  the  folds  of  the  Ameri- 
can flag  ;  but  the  consuls  at  Gendoa  and  Algiers 
are  a  disgrace  to  the  American  name.  Congress 
has  lately  turned  its  attention  to  this  subject,  and 
will,  before  long,  I  hope,  effect  a  complete  change 
in  the  character  of  our  consular  department,  and 
give  it  the  respectability  which  it  wants ;  the  only 
remedy  is  by  following  the  example  of  other 
nations,  in  fixing  salaries  to  the  office,  and  forbid- 
ding the  holders  to  engage  in  trade.  Besides  the 
leading  inducements  to  this  change,  there  is  * 
secondary  consideration,  which,  in  my  eyes,  is  not 
without  its  value,  in  that  it  would  furnish  a  rain- 
able  school  of  instruction  for  our  young  men. 
The  offices  would  be  sought  by  such.  A  thousand 
or  fifteen  hundred  dollars  a  year  would  maintain 
them  respectably  in  most  of  the  ports  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  young  men  resident  in  tbow 
places,  living  upon  salaries,  and  not  obliged  to 
engage  in  commerce,  would  employ  their  leisure 
hours  in  acquiring  the  language  of  the  country) 
in  communicating  with  the  interior,  and  among 
them  would  return  upon  us  an  accumulation  of 
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far  more  than  repaying  us  for  all  the 
supporting  them  abroad, 
s  the  reader  expects  other  things  in 
>ple ;  hut  all  things  are  changing.  The 
le  by  when  a  Christian  could  not  cross 
rid  of  a  mosque  and  live.  Even  the 
|ue  of  St.  Sophia,  the  ancient  Christian 
long  closed  against  the  Christians'  feet, 
great  occasions,  again  opens  its  doors 
aidants  of  its  Christian  builders.  One 
•eat  occasions  happened  while  I  was 
9  sultan  gave  a  firman  to  the  French 
*,  under  which  all  the  European  resi- 
travellera  visited  it.  Unfortunately,  I 
,  and  could  not  go  out  that  day,  and 
I  afterwards  to  content  myself  with 
rand  its  walls,  with  uplifted  eyes  and  a 
t,  admiring  the  glittering  crescent  and 
the  prostrate  cross, 
raveller  can  leave  Constantinople  with- 

seen  the  interior  of  a  mosque;  and 

under  the  guidance  of  Mustapha,  the 
the  British  consul,  I  visited  the  mosque 
uliman,  next  in  point  of  beauty  to  that 
ia,  though  far  inferior  in  historical  in- 

an  early  hour  we  crossed  the  Qolden 
I  Stamboul ;  threaded  our  way  through 

and  intricate  streets  to  an  eminence 
Huskier  pacha's  tower ;  entered  by  a 
y  into  a  large  courtyard,  more  than  a 
tet  square,  handsomely  paved  and  orna- 
h  noble  trees,  and  enclosed  by  a  high 
d  a  marble  fountain  of  clear  and  abun- 
,  where,  one  after  another,  the  faithful 
make  their  ablutions ;  entered  a  large 
consisting  of  granite  and  marble  pillars 
rm  and  style,  the  plunder  of  ancient 
irked  in  without  much  regard  to  archi- 
ness,  yet,  on  the  whole,  producing  a 

pulled  off  our  shoes  at  the  door,  and, 
i  feet  and  noiseless  step,  crossed  the 
eshold  of  the  mosque.  Silently  we 
ing  the  kneeling  figures  of  the  faithful 
bout  in  different  parts  of  the  mosque 
1  in  prayer ;  paused  for  a  moment  under 
d  dome  sustained  by  four  columns  from 
>  of  Diana  at  Ephesus ;  leaned  against 
>illar  which  may  have  supported,  two 
ears  ago,  the  praying  figure  of  a  wor- 
the  great  goddess  ;  gazed  at  the  thou- 
lamps  suspended  from  the  lofty  ceiling, 
eparate  cord,  and  with  a  devout  feeling 
sque. 

ear,  almost  concealed  from  view  by  a 
e  of  trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers,  is  a 
lilding  about  forty  feet  in  diameter, 
the  tomb  of  Suliman,  the  founder  of 
t,  his  brother,  his  favourite  wife  Roxala, 
ler  wives.  The  monuments  are  in  the 
•cophagi,  with  pyramidal  tops,  covered 
Cachmere  shawls,  having  each  at  the 
rge  white  turban,  and  enclosed  by  a 
Bred  with  mother-o'-pearl.  The  great 
the  sepulchral  chamber  is  its  dome, 
righly  ornamented,  and  sparkles  with 

In  one  corner  is  a  plan  of  Mecca,  the 
i,  and  tomb  of  the  Prophet, 
fternoon  I  went  for  the  last  time  to  the 

burying-ground.     In    the    East   the 

are  the  general  promenades,  the  places 


of  rendezvous,  and  the  lounging-places  ;  and  in 
Constantinople  the  Armenian  burying-ground  is 
the  most  beautiful,  and  the.  favourite.  Situated 
in  the  suburbs  of  Pera,  overlooking  the  Bosphorus, 
shaded  by  noble  palm-trees,  almost  regularly  to- 
ward evening  I  found  myself  sitting  upon  the 
same  tombstone,  looking  upon  the  silvery  water 
at  my  feet,  studded  with  palaces,  flashing  and 
glittering  with  caiques  from  the  golden  palace  of 
tho  sultan  to  the  seraglio  point,  and  then  turned 
to  the  animated  groups  thronging  the  burying- 
ground  ;  the  Armenian  in  his  flowing  robes,  the 
dashing  Greek,  the  stiff  and  out-of-place-looking 
Frank ;  Turks  in  their  gay  and  bright  costume, 
glittering  arms,  and  solemn  beards,  enjoying  the 
superlative  of  existence  in  dozing  over  their  pipe ; 
and  women  in  long  white  veils,  apart  under  some 
delightful  shade,  in  little  picnic  parties,  eating 
ices  and  confectionary.  Here  and  there,  toward 
the  outskirts,  was  the  araba,  the  only  wheeled 
carriage  known  among  the  Turks,  with  a  long  low 
body,  highly  carved  and  gilded,  drawn  by  oxen 
fancifully  trimmed  with  ribands,  and  filled  with 
soft  cushions,  on  which  the  Turkish  and  Arme- 
nian ladies  almost  buried  themselves.  Instead  of 
the  cypress,  the  burying-ground  is  shaded  by 
noble  plane-trees ;  and  the  tomb-stones,  instead  of 
being  upright,  are  all  flat,  having  at  the  head  a 
couple  of  little  niches  scooped  out  to  hold  water, 
with  the  beautiful  idea  to  induce  birds  to  come 
there  and  drink  and  sing  among  the  trees.  Their 
tombstones,  too,  have  another  mark,  which,  in  a 
country  where  men  are  apt  to  forget  who  their 
fathers  were,  would  exclude  them  even  from  that 
place  where  all  mortal  distinctions  are  laid  low, 
viz.,  a  mark  indicating  the  profession  or  occupa- 
tion of  the  deeeased ;  as,  a  pair  of  shears  to  mark 
the  grave  of  a  tailor ;  a  razor  that  of  a  barber  j 
and  on  many  of  them  was  another  mark  indicating 
the  manner  of  death,  the  bowstring,  or  some  other 
mark,  showing  that  the  stone  covered  a  victim  of 
Turkish  cruelty.  But  all  these  things  are  well 
known ;  nothing  has  escaped  the  prying  eyes  of 
curious  travellers ;  and  I  merely  state,  for  my  own 
credit's  sake,  that  I  followed  the  steps  of  those 
who  had  gone  before  me,  visited  the  Sweet  Waters, 
Scutary,  and  Belgrade,  the  reservoirs,  aqueducts, 
and  ruins  of  the  palace  of  Constantine,  and  saw 
the  dancing  dervishes ;  rowed  up  the  Bosphorus 
to  Buyukdere,  lunched  under  the  tree  where  God- 
frey encamped  with  his  gallant  crusaders,  and 
looked  out  upon  the  Black  Sea  from  the  top  of 
the  Giant's  Mountain. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

Visit  to  the  Blave-markeU-Horron  of  Slavery*- Depar» 
ture  from  Stamboul.— The  stormy  Euxlne.— Odessa.— The 
Lasaretto.— Russian  Civility.— Returning  Good  for  Evil. 


The  day  before  I  left  Constantinople  I  went,  in 
company  with  Dr.  N.  and  his  son,  and  attended 
by  Paul,  to  visit  the  slave-market ;  crossing  over 
to  Stamboul,  we  picked  up  a  Jew  in  the  bazars, 
who  conducted  us  through  a  perfect  labyrinth  of 
narrow  streets  to  a  quarter  of  the  city  from  which 
it  would  have  been  utterly  impossible  for  me  to 
extricate  myself  alone.  I  only  know  that  it  was 
situated  on  high  ground,  and  that  we  passed 
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through  a  gateway  into  a  hollow  square  of  about 
a  hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hundred  feet  on  each 
side.  It  was  with  no  small  degree  of  emotion 
that  I  entered  this  celebrated  place,  where  so 
many  Christian  hearts  have  trembled ;  and,  before 
crossing  the  threshold,  I  ran  over  in  my  mind  all 
the  romantic  stories  and  all  the  horrible  realities 
that  I  could  remember  connected  with  its  history : 
the  tears  of  beauty,  the  pangs  of  brave  men,  and 
so  down  to  the  unsentimental  exclamation  of 
Johnson  to  his  new  friend  Don  Juan  : 

"  Yon  black  eunuch  seems  to  cyo  us ; 
I  wish  to  God  that  somebody  would  buy  u*." 

The  bazar  forms  a  hollow  square,  with  little 
chambers  about  fifteen  feet  each  way  around  it,  in 
which  the  slaves  belonging  to  the  different  dealers 
are  kept.  A  large  shed  or  portico  projects  in  front, 
under  which,  and  in  front  of  each  chamber,  is  a 
raised  platform,  with  a  low  railing  around  it, 
where  the  slave-merchant  sits  and  gossips,  and 
dozes  over  his  coffee  and  pipes.  I  had  heard  so 
little  of  this  place,  and  it  was  so  little  known 
among  Europeans,  taking  into  consideration, 
moreover,  that  in  a  season  of  universal  peace 
the  market  must  be  without  a  supply  of  captives 
gained  in  war,  that  I  expected  to  see  but  a  rem- 
nant of  the  ancient  traffic,  supposing  that  I  should 
find  but  few  slaves,  and  those  only  black  ;  but,  to 
my  surprise,  I  found  there  twenty  or  thirty  white 
women.  Bud,  horrible  as  this  traffic  is  under  any 
circumstances,  to  my  habits  and  feelings  it  loses  a 
sliade  of  its  horrors  when  confined  to  blacks  ;  but 
here  whites  and  blacks  were  exposed  together  in 
the  same  bazar.  The  women  were  from  Circassia 
and  the  regions  of  the  Caucasus,  that  country  so 
renowned  for  beauty  ;  they  were  dressed  in  the 
Turkish  costume,  with  the  white  shawl  wrapped 
around  the  mouth  and  chin,  and  over  the  fore- 
head, shading  the  eyes,  so  that  it  was  difficult  to 
judge  with  certainty  as  to  their  personal  appear- 
ance. Europeans  arc  not  permitted  to  purchase, 
and  their  visits  to  this  bazar  are  looked  upon  with 
suspicion.  If  we  stopped  long  opposite  a  door,  it 
was  closed  upon  us  ;  but  I  was  not  easily  shaken 
off,  and  returned  so  often  at  odd  times,  that  I 
succeeded  in  seeing  pretty  distinctly  all  that  was 
to  be  seen.  In  general,  the  best  slaves  are  not 
exposed  in  the  bazars,  but  are  kept  at  the  houses 
of  the  dealers  ;  but  there  was  one  among  them 
not  more  than  seventeen,  with  a  regular  Circassian 
face,  a  brilliantly  fair  complexion,  a  mild  and 
cheerful  expression  ;  and  in  the  slave-market, 
under  the  partial  disguise  of  the  Turkish  shawl, 
it  required  no  great  effort  of  the  imagination  to 
make  her  decidedly  beautiful.  Paul  stopjwd, 
and  with  a  burst  of  enthusiasm,  the  first  1  had 
discovered  in  him,  exclaimed,  "  Quelle  beaute  !M 
She  noticed  my  repeatedly  stopping  before  her 
bazar  ;  and,  when  I  was  myself  really  disposed  to 
be  sentimental,  instead  of  drooping  her  head  with 
the  air  of  a  distressed  heroine,  to  my  great  sur- 
prise she  laughed  and  nodded,  and  beckoned  me 
to  come  to  her.  Paul  was  very  much  struck  ; 
and  repeating  his  warm  expression  of  admiration 
at  her  beauty,  told  me  that  she  wanted  me  to 
buy  her.  Without  waiting  for  a  reply,  he  went 
off  and  inquired  the  price,  which  was  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  dollars  ;  and  added  that  he  could 
easily  get  some  Turk  to  let  me  buy  her  in  his 
j&me,  and  then  I  could  put  her  on  board  a  vessel, 


and  carry  her  where  I  pleased.   I  told  him  it  was 
hardly  worth  while  at  present ;  and  he,  thinking 
my  objection  was   only  to  the  person,    in   all 
honesty  and  earnestness  told  me  he  had  been 
there  frequently,  and  never  saw  anything  half  so 
handsome ;  adding  that,  if  I  let  slip  this  oppor- 
tunity, I  would  scarcely  have  another  as  good, 
and   wound  up  very  significantly  by  declaring 
that,  if  he  was  a  gentleman,  he  would  not  hesitate 
a  moment.     A  gentleman,  in  the  sense  in  which 
Paul   understood  the   word,  is  apt  to  fall  into 
irregular  ways  in  the  East.     Removed  from  the 
restraints  which  operate  upon  men  in  civilised 
countries,  if  he  once  breaks  through  the  trammel* 
of  education,  he  goes  all  lengths ;  and  it  is  amid 
to  be  a  matter  of  general  remark,  that  slaves  are 
always  worse  treated  by  Europeans  than  bv  the 
Turks.     The  slave-dealers  are  principally  Jewa, 
who  buy  children  when  young,  and,  if  they  haw 
beauty,  train  up  the  girls  in  such  accomplishments 
as  may  fascinate  the  Turks.     Our  guide  told  as 
that,  since  the  Greek  revolution,  the  slave-market 
had  been  comparatively  deserted  ;  but  during  the 
whole  of  that  dreadful  struggle,  every  day  pie* 
sented  new  horrors ;  new  captives  were  brought 
in,  the  men  raving  and  struggling,  and  rajah 
swearing  eternal  vengeance  against   the  Turks, 
and    the   women  shrieking   distractedly  in  the 
agony  of  a  separation.     After  the  mawcie  at 
Seio,  in  particular,  hundreds  of  young  girls,  with 
tears  streaming  down  their  cheeks,  and  tarring 
hearts,  were  sold  to  the  unhallowed  embraces  of 
the  Turks  for  a  few  dollars  a-head.     We  saw 
nothing  of  the  horrors  and  atrocities  of  this  cele- 
brated slave-market.    Indeed,  except  prisoners  of 
war  and  persons  captured  by  Turkish  corsairs,  the 
condition  of  those  who  now  fill  the  slave-market 
is  not  the  horrible  let  that  a  warm  imagination 
might  suppose.     They  are  mostly  persons  in  a 
semi-barbarous  state  ;  blacks  from  Sennaar  and 
Abyssinia,  or  whites  from  the   regions  of  the 
Caucasus,  bought  from  their  parents  for  a  string 
of  beads  or  a  shawl ;  and,  in  all  probability,  the 
really  beautiful  girl  whom  I  saw  had  been  sold  bv 
parents  who  could  not  feed  or  clothe  her,  who 
considered   themselves  rid  of  an  encumbrance, 
and   whom   she   left   without   regret ;    and  she, 
having  left  poverty  and  misery  behind  her,  looked 
to  the  slave-market  as  the  sole  means  of  advancing 
her  fortune  ;  and,  in  becoming  the  favoured  in* 
mate  of  a  harem,  expected  to  attain  a  degree  of 
happiness  she  could  never  have  enjoyed  at  nooe. 
I  intended  to  go  from  Constantinople  to  EgJT^ 
but  the  plague  was  raging  there  so  violently  that 
it  would  have  been  fool-hardy  to  attempt  it ;  and 
while  making  arrangements  with  a  Tartar  to  re- 
turn to  Europe  on  horseback  across  the  Balkan, 
striking  the  Danube  at  Semlin  and  Belgrade,  a 
Russian  government  steamer  was  advertised  for 
Odessa  ;  and  as  this  mode  of  travelling  at  that 
moment  suited  my  health  better,  I  altered  my 
whole  plan,  and  determined  to  leave  the  raised 
countries  of  the  Old  World  for  a  land  just  emerg- 
ing from  a  state  of  barbarism,  and  growing  into 
gigantic  greatness.  With  great  regret  I  took  leave 
of  Dr.  N.  and  his  son,  who  sailed  the  same  day  for 
Smyrna,  and  I  have  never  seen  them  since,  IW 
was  the  last  man  to  whom  I  said  farewell.    At 
the  moment  of  starting  my  shirts  were  brought  in 
dripping  wet,  and  Paul  bestowed  a  malediction 
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m  Greek  while  he  wrung  them  out  and 
I  them  into  my  carpet -hag.  I  afterward 
im  at  Malta,  whence  he  accompanied  me 
tour  in  Egypt,  Arabia  Petnea,  and  the 
tnd,  by  which  he  is,  perhaps,  already  known 
of  my  readers. 

my  carpet-bag  on  the  shoulders  of  a  Turk, 
d  for  the  last  time  to  Tophana.  A  hun- 
quemen  gathered  around  me,  but  I  pushed 
I  back,  and  kept  guard  over  my  carpet-bag, 
out  for  one  whom  I  had  been  in  the  habit 
oying  ever  since  my  arrival  in  Constanti- 
He  soon  spied  me  ;  and  when  he  took  my 
and  myself  into  his  caique,  manifested 
knew  that  it  was  for  the  last  time.  Having 
r  to  spare,  I  directed  him  to  row  once 
nder  the  walls  of  the  seraglio ;  and  still 
leave,  I  went  on  shore  and  walked  around 
it  until  I  was  stopped  by  a  Turkish  bayonet 
irk  growled,  and  his  mustache  curled 
as  he  pointed  it  at  me.  I  had  been  stopped 
chmen,  Italians,  and  by  a  mountain  Greek, 
nd  nothing  that  brings  a  man  to  such  a 
ind  as  the  Turkish  bayonet, 
lined  to  my  caique,  and  went  on  board  the 
'.  She  was  a  Russian  government  vessel, 
assically  called  a  pyroscaphe,  a  miserable 
g  ;  and  yet  as  much  form  and  circumstance 
served  m  sending  her  off  as  in  fitting  out 
wring  expedition.  Consuls'  and  ambassa- 
tate  were  passing  and  repassing,  and  after 
rmous  fuss  and  preparation,  we  started 
salute  of  cannon,  which  was  answered  from 
the  sultan's  frigates.  We  had  the  usual 
T  parting  with  friends,  waving  of  handker- 
ind  so  on ;  and  feeling  a  little  lonely  at  the 
leaving  a  city  containing  a  million  inha- 
without  a  single  friend  to  bid  me  Godspeed, 
my  place  on  the  quarter-deck,  and  waved 
dkerchief  to  my  caiqueman,  who,  I  have 
it,  independent  of  the  loss  of  a  few  piasters 
r,  was  very  sorry  to  lose  me  ;  for  we  had 
long  together,  that,  in  spite  of  our  igno- 
f  each  other's  language,  we  understood  each 
erfectly. 

nd  on  board  two  Englishmen  whom  I  had 
Corfu,  and  a  third,  who  had  Joined  them 
ma,  going  to  travel  in  the  Crimea ;  our 
kbin-passengers  were,  Mr.  Luoff,  a  Russian 


and  aide-de-camp  of  the  emperor,  just 
li,  secretary  to  the  Russian  legation  in 


d  from  travels  in  Egypt  and  Syria 


,  just 
;  Mr. 


;  a  Greek  merchant,  with  a  Russian  pro- 
on  his  way  to  the  Sea  of  Azoff ;  and  a 
merchant  of  Odessa.  The  tub  of  a  steam- 
shed  up  the  Bosphorus  at  the  rate  of  three 
in  hour  ;  while  the  classic  waters,  as  if 
at  at  having  such  a  bellowing,  blowing, 
ng  monster  upon  their  surface,  seemed  to 
it  her  unwieldy  and  ineffectual  efforts. 
we  mounted  the  beautiful  strait,  lined  on 
ropean  side  almost  with  one  continued 
if  houses,  exhibiting  in  every  beautiful 
palace  of  the  sultan,  and  at  Terapeia  and 
Eere  the  palaces  of  the  foreign  ambassa- 
ussed  the  Giant's  Mountain,  and  about  an 
efore  dark  were  entering  a  new  sea,  the 
d  stormy  Euxine. 

ncing,  the  hills  became  more  lofty  and 
terminating  on  the  Thracian  side  in  high 


rocky  precipices.  The  shores  of  this  extremity  of 
the  Bosphorus  were  once  covered  with  shrines, 
altars,  and  temples,  monuments  of  the  fears  or 
gratitude  of  mariners  who  were  about  to  leave,  or 
who  had  escaped,  the  dangers  of  the  inhospitable 
Euxine ;  and  the  remains  of  these  antiquities  were 
so  great  that  a  traveller  almost  in  our  day  de- 
scribes the  coast  as  "covered  by  their  ruins." 
The  castles  on  the  European  and  the  Asiatic  side 
of  the  strait  are  supposed  to  occupy  the  sites 
where  stood,  in  ancient  days,  the  great  temples  of 
Jupiter  Serapis  and  Jupiter  Urius.  The  Bos- 
phorus opens  abruptly,  without  any  enlargement 
at  its  mouth,  between  two  mountains.  The  part- 
ing view  of  the  strait,  or,  rather,  of  the  coast  on 
each  side,  was  indescribably  grand,  presenting  a 
stupendous  wall  opposed  to  the  great  bed  of  the 
waters,  as  if  torn  asunder  by  an  earthquake,  leav- 
ing a  narrow  rent  for  their  escape.  On  each  side 
a  miserable  lantern  on  the  top  of  a  tower,  hardly 
visible  at  the  distance  of  a  few  miles,  is  the  only 
light  to  guide  the  mariner  at  night ;  and  as  there 
is  another  opening  called  the  false  Bosphorus,  the 
entrance  is  difficult  and  dangerous,  and  many 
vessels  are  lost  here  annually. 

As  the  narrow  opening  closed  before  me,  I  felt 
myself  entering  a  new  world ;  I  was  fairly  em- 
barked upon  the  wide  expanse  of  water  which 
once,  according  to  ancient  legends,  mingled  with 
the  Caspian,  and  covered  the  great  Oriental  plain 
of  Tartary,  and  upon  which  Jason,  with  his  adven- 
turous Argonauts,  having  killed  the  dragon  and 
carried  off  the  golden  fleece  from  Colchis,  if  those 
same  legends  be  true  (which  some  doubt),  sailed 
across  to  the  great  ocean.  I  might  and  should 
have  speculated  upon  the  great  changes  in  the 
face  of  nature,  and  the  great  deluge  recorded  by 
Grecian  historians  and  poets,  which  burst  the 
narrow  passage  of  the  Thracian  Bosphorus  for  the 
outlet  of  the  mighty  waters  ;  but  who  could  phi- 
losophise in  a  steam-boat  on  the  Euxine !  Oh, 
Fulton !  much  as  thou  hast  done  for  mechanics 
and  the  useful  arts,  thy  hand  has  fallen  rudely 
upon  all  cherished  associations.  We  boast  of  thee ; 
I  have  myself  been  proud  of  thee  as  an  American ; 
but  as  I  sat  at  evening  on  the  stern  of  the  steamer, 
and  listened  to  the  clatter  of  the  engine,  and 
watched  the  sparks  rushing  out  of  the  high  pipes, 
and  remembered  that  this  was  on  the  dark  and 
inhospitable  Euxine,  I  wished  that  thy  life  had 
begun  after  mine  was  ended.  I  trust  I  did  his 
memory  no  wrong ;  but  if  1  had  borne  him  malice, 
I  could  not  have  wished  him  worse  than  to  have 
all  his  dreams  of  the  past  disturbed  by  the  clatter 
of  one  of  his  own  engines. 

I  turned  away  from  storied  associations  to  a 
new  country  grown  up  in  our  own  day.  We 
escaped,  and,  I  am  obliged  to  say,  without  noticing 
them,  the  Cyanese,  "  the  blue  Symplegades,"  or, 
"  wandering  islands,"  which,  lying  on  the  Euro- 
pean Asiatic  side,  floated  about,  or,  according  to 
Pliny,  "  were  alive,  and  moved  to  and  fro  more 
swiftly  than  the  blast,"  and  in  passing  through 
which  the  good  ship  Areo  had  a  narrow  escape, 
and  lost  the  extremity  of  her  stern.  History  and 
poetry  have  invested  this  sea  with  extraordinary 
and  ideal  terrors  I  but  my  experience  both  of  the 
Mediterranean  and  Black  Sea  was  unfortunate 
for  realising  historical  and  poetical  accounts.  I 
had  known  the  beautiful  Mediterranean  a  sea  of 
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storm  and  sunshine,  in  which  the  storm  greatly 
predominated.  I  found  the  stormy  Euxine  calm 
as  an  untroubled  lake  ;  in  fact,  the  Black  Sea  is 
in  reality  nothing  more  than  a  lake,  not  as  large 
as  many  of  our  own,  receiving  the  waters  of  the 
great  riven  of  the  north  :  the  Don,  the  Cuban,  the 
Phase,  the  Dnieper,  and  the  Danube,  and  pouring 
their  collected  streams  through  the  narrow  pas- 
sage of  the  Bosphorus  into  the  Mediterranean. 
Still,  if  the  number  of  shipwrecks  be  any  evidence 
of  its  character,  it  is  indeed  entitled  to  its  ancient 
reputation  of  a  dangerous  sea,  though  probably 
these  accidents  proceed,  in  a  great  measure,  from 
the  ignorance  and  unskilfulness  of  mariners,  and 
the  want  of  proper  charts  and  of  suitable  light- 
houses at  the  opening  of  the  Bosphorus.  At  all 
events,  we  outblustered  the  winds  and  waves  with 
our  steam-boat ;  passed  the  Serpent  isles,  the 
ancient  Leucc,  with  a  roaring  that  must  have 
astonished  the  departed  heroes  whose  souls, 
according  to  the  ancient  poets,  were  sent  there  to 
enjoy  perpetual  paradise,  and  scared  the  aquatic 
birds  which  every  morning  dipped  their  wings  in 
the  sea,  and  sprinkled  the  Temple  of  Achilles, 
and  swept  with  their  plumage  its  sacred  pave- 
ment. 

On  the  third  day  we  made  the  low  coast  of 
Moldavia  or  Bessarabia,  within  a  short  distance 
of  Odessa,  the  great  seaport  of  Southern  Russia. 
Here,  too,  there  was  nothing  to  realise  precon- 
ceived notions ;  for,  instead  of  finding  a  rugged 
region  of  eternal  snows,  we  were  suffering  under 
an  intensely  hot  sun  when  we  cast  anchor  in  the 
harbour  of  Odessa.  The  whole  line  of  the  coast 
ib  low  and  destitute  of  trees  ;  but  Odessa  is  situ- 
ated on  a  high  bank  ;  and,  with  its  beautiful 
theatre,  the  exchange,  the  palace  of  the  governor, 
&c,  did  not  look  like  a  city  which,  thirty  years 
ago,  consisted  only  of  a  few  fishermen's  huts. 

The  harbour  of  Odessa  is  very  much  exposed 
to  the  north  and  east  winds,  which  often  cause 
great  damage  to  the  shipping.  Many  hundred 
anchors  cover  the  bottom,  which  cut  the  rope 
cables  ;  and,  the  water  being  shallow,  vessels  are 
often  injured  by  striking  on  them.  An  Austrian 
brig  going  out,  having  struck  one,  sank  in  ten 
minutes.  Thcro  are  two  moles,  the  quarantine 
mole,  in  which  we  came  to  anchor,  being  the 

Erincipal.  Quarantine  flags  were  flying  about  the 
art>our,  tho  yellow  indicating  those  undergoing 
purification,  and  the  red  the  fatal  presence  of  the 
plague.  We  were  prepared  to  undergo  a  vexa- 
tious process.  At  Constantinople  I  had  heard 
wretched  accounts  of  the  rude  treatment  of  laza- 
retto subjects,  and  the  rough,  barbarous  manners 
of  the  Russians  to  travellers,  and  we  had  a  fore- 
taste of  the  light  in  which  we  were  to  be  regarded, 
in  the  conduct  of  the  health  officer  who  came 
alongside.  He  ofTered  to  take  charge  of  any  let- 
ters for  the  town,  purify  them  that  night,  and 
deliver  them  in  the  morning ;  and,  according  to 
his  directions,  we  laid  them  down  on  the  deck, 
whore  he  took  them  up  with  a  pair  of  long  iron 
tongs,  mm  putting  them  into  an  iron  box,  shut  it 
up  and  rowed  off. 

In  the  morning,  having  received  notice  that  the 
projier  officers  were  ready  to  attend  us,  wo  went 
ashore.  We  landed  in  separate  boats  at  the 
end  of  a  long  pier,  and,  forgetting  our  supposed 
jteatlfcroiia  influence,  were  walking  up  toward  a 


crowd  of  men  whom  we  saw  there,  when  their 
retrograde  movements,  their  gestures,  and  unin- 
telligible shouts,  reminded  us  of  oar  situation. 
One  of  our  party,  in  a  sort  of  ecstaey  at  heme  on 
shore,  ran  capering  up  the  docks,  putting  to  mght 
a  group  of  idlers,  and,  single-handed,  might  have 
depopulated  the  city  of  Odessa,  if  an  ugly  soldier 
with  a  bayonet  had  not  met  him  in  full  career  and 
put  a  stop  to  his  gambols.  The  soldier  conducted 
us  to  a  large  building  at  the  upper  end  of  the  pier; 
and  carefully  opening  the  door,  and  falling  hack 
so  as  to  avoid  even  the  wind  that  might  blow  from 
us  in  his  direction,  told  us  to  go  in.  At  the  other 
end  of  a  large  room,  divided  by  two  parallel  rail- 
ings, sat  officers  and  clerks  to  examine  our  past- 
ports  and  take  a  general  account  of  as.  We  woe 
at  once  struck  with  the  military  aspect  of  things, 
every  person  connected  with  the  establishment 
wearing  a  military  uniform  ;  and  now  commenced 
a  long  process.  The  first  operation  was  to  exa- 
mine our  passports,  take  down  oar  names,  and 
make  a  memorandum  of  the  purposes  for  which 
we  severally  entered  the  dominions  of  the  emperor 
and  autocrat  of  all  the  Russias.  We  were  all 
called  up,  one  after  the  other,  captain,  cook,  and 
cabin-boy,  cabin  and  deck  passengers ;  and  never, 
perhaps,  did  steam-boat  put  forth  a  more  motley 
assemblage  than  we  presented.  We  wexe  Jewa, 
Turks,  and  Christians  ;  Russians,  Poles,  and  Ger- 
mans ;  English,  French,  and  Italians  ;  Austrian, 
Greeks,  and  IlKrians ;  Moldavians,  WaUaehiam, 
Bulgarians,  and  Sclavonians ;  Armenians,  Geor- 
gians, and  Africans  ;  and  one  American.  I  had 
before  remarked  the  happy  facility  of  the  Rasriasj 
in  acquiring  languages,  and  I  saw  a  striking  in- 
stance in  the  officer  who  conducted  the  examination, 
and  who  addressed  every  man  in  his  own  langoige 
with  apparently  as  much  facility  as  though  it  had 
been  his  native  tongue.  After  the  oral  commenced* 
corporeal  examination.  We  were  ordered  cue  by 
one  into  an  adjoining  room,  where,  on  the  other 
side  of  a  railing,  stood  a  doctor,  who  directed  ■ 
to  open  our  shirt  bosoms,  and  slap  oar  handi 
smartly  under  our  arms  and  upon  oar  grow, 
these  being  the  places  where  the  fatal  plagse* 
marks  first  exhibit  themselves. 

This  over,  we  were  forthwith  marched  to  the 
lazaretto,  escorted  by  guards  and  soldiers,  who 
behaved  very  civilly  and  kept  at  a  respectful  dis- 
tance from  us.  Among  our  deck  passenger!  were 
forty  or  fifty  Jews,  dirty  and  disgusting  objevB, 
just  returned  from  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem. 
An  old  man,  who  seemed  to  be,  in  a  manner,  the 
head  of  the  party,  and  exceeded  them  all  in  rap 
and  filthiness,  but  was  said  to  be  rich,  in  going  n» 
to  the  lazaretto  amused  us  and  vexed  the  officer! 
by  sitting  down  on  the  way,  paying  no  regard  te 
them  when  they  urged  him  on,  being  perfectly 
assured  that  they  would  not  dare  to  touch  mm. 
Once  he  resolutely  refused  to  move  ;  thev  threat- 
ened and  swore  at  him,  bat  he  kept  fiis  place 
until  one  got  a  long  pole  and  punched  him  on 
a-head. 

In  this  way  we  entered  the  lazaretto  ;  hat  if  it 
had  not  been  called  by  that  name,  and  if  we  had 
not  looked  upon  it  as  a  place  where  we  were  com- 
pelled to  stay  for  a  certain  time,  nolens  vcJeos,  we 
should  have  considered  it  a  beautiful  spot  It  is 
situated  on  high  ground,  within  an  endosure  of 
some  fifteen  or  twenty  acres,   overlooking  the 
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Sea,  laid  out  in  lawn  and  gravel  walks,  and 
rated  with  rows  of  acacia-trees.  Fronting 
.  was  a  long  range  of  buildings  divided  into 
fce  apartments,  each  with  a  little  court-yard 
it  containing  two  or  three  acacias.  The 
r,  a  fine,  military-looking  man,  with  a  deco- 
on  his  lapel,  met  us  on  horseback  within 
closure,  and  with  peat  suavity  of  manner 
at  he  could  not  bid  us  welcome  to  a  prison, 
it  we  should  have  the  privilege  of  walking 
over  the  grounds,  and  visiting  each  other, 
t  only  to  the  attendance  of  a  guardiano ; 
it  all  that  could  contribute  to  our  comfort 
be  done  for  us. 

then  selected  our  rooms,  and  underwent 
r  personal  examination.  This  was  the  real 
tone  ;  the  first  was  a  mere  preliminary  ob- 
on  by  a  medical  understrapper ;  but  this 
nducted  by  a  more  knowing  doctor.  We 
riiged  to  strip  naked  ;  to  give  up  the  clothes 
lea  off,  and  put  on  a  flannel  gown,  drawers, 
wirings,  and  a  woollen  cap  provided  by  the 
ment,  until  our  own  should  be  smoked  and 
i.  In  everything,  however,  the  most  scru- 
regard  was  paid  to  our  wishes,  and  a  dis- 
i  was  manifested  by  all  to  make  this  rather 
>us  proceeding  as  little  annoying  as  possible, 
jdily  examination  was  as  delicate  as  the 
of  the  case  would  admit ;  for  the  doctor 
opened  the  door,  looked  in,  and  went  out 
t  taking  his  hand  from  off  the  knob.  It  was 
f  my  business,  I  know,  and  may  be  thought 
inent,  but,  as  he  closed  the  door,  I  could 
p  calling  him  back  to  ask  him  whether  he 
le  same  inquisition  upon  the  fair  sex ;  to 
he  replied,  with  a  melancholy  upturning  of 
B8,  that  in  the  good  old  days  of  Russian 
ism  this  had  been  part  of  his  duties,  but 
le  inarch  of  improvement  had  invaded  his 
and  given  this  portion  of  his  professional 
to  a  n age  femme. 

our  effects  were  then  taken  to  another 
er,  and  arranged  on  lines,  each  person 
ttending  the  disposition  of  his  own,  so  as  to 
t  all  confusion,  and  left  there  to  be  fumi- 
vith  sulphuric  acid  for  twenty-four  hours, 
ticular  were  they  in  fumigating  everything 
able  of  infection,  that  I  was  obliged  to 
there  a  black  riband  which  I  wore  round 
:k  as  a  guard  to  my  watch.  Toward  even- 
*  principal  director,  one  of  the  most  gentle- 
men I  ever  met,  came  round,  and  with 
apologies  and  regrets  for  his  inability  to 
i  us  better,  requested  us  to  call  upon  him 
for  anything  we  might  want.  Not  knowing 
us  personally,  he  did  me  the  honour  to  say 
i  understood  there  was  an  American  in  the 
who  had  been  particularly  recommended  to 
y  a  Russian  officer  and  fellow-passenger, 
ard  came  the  commissary,  or  chief  of  the 
nent,  and  repeated  the  same  compliments, 
ft  us  with  an  exalted  opinion  of  Russian 
ass.  I  had  heard  horrible  accounts  of  the 
treatment  of  travellers  in  Russia,  and  I 
a  note  at  the  time,  lest  after  vexations 
make  me  forget  it,,  that  I  had  received 
tofiteness  and  civility  from  these  northern 
ians,  as  they  are  called  by  the  people  of  the 
>f  Europe,  than  I  ever  found  amid  their 
I  civilisation. 


Having  still  an  hour  before  dark,  I  strolled  out, 
followed  by  my  guardiano,  to  take  a  more  parti- 
cular survey  of  our  prison.  In  a  gravel- walk  lined 
with  acacias,  immediately  before  the  door  of  my 
little  court-yard,  I  came  suddenly  upon  a  lady  of 
about  eighteen,  whose  dark  hair  and  eyes  I  at 
once  recognised  as  Grecian,  leading  by  the  hand 
a  little  child.  I  am  sure  my  face  brightened  at 
the  first  glimpse  of  this  vision  which  promised  to 
shine  upon  us  in  our  solitude ;  and  perhaps  my 
satisfaction  was  made  too  manifest  by  my  involun- 
tarily moving  toward  her.  But  my  presumption 
received  a  severe  and  mortifying  check ;  for 
though  at  first  she  merely  crossed  to  the  other 
side  of  the  walk,  she  soon  forgot  all  ceremony, 
and,  fairly  dragging  the  child  after  her,  ran  over 
the  grass  to  another  walk  to  avoid  me;  my 
mortification,  however,  was  but  temporary ;  for 
though,  in  the  first  impulse  of  delight  and  admi- 
ration, I  had  forgotten  time,  place,  and  circum- 
stance, the  repulse  I  had  received  made  me  turn 
to  myself,  and  I  was  glad  to  find  an  excuse  for  the 
lady's  flight  in  the  flannel  gown  and  long  cap  and 
slippers,  which  marked  me  as  having  just  entered 
upon  my  season  of  purification. 

I  was  soon  initiated  into  the  routine  of  lazaretto 
ceremonies  and  restrictions.  By  touching  a  qua- 
rantine patient,  both  parties  are  subjected  to  the 
longest  term  of  either  ;  so  that  if  a  person  on  the 
last  day  of  his  term  should  come  in  contact  with 
another  just  entered,  he  would  lose  all  the  benefit 
of  his  days  of  purification,  and  be  obliged  to  wait 
the  full  term  of  the  latter.  I  have  seen,  in  various 
situations  of  life,  a  system  of  operations  called 
keeping  people  at  a  distance,  but  I  never  saw  it  so 
effectually  practised  as  in  quarantine.  For  this 
night,  at  least,  I  had  full  range.  I  walked  where 
I  pleased,  and  was  very  sure  that  every  one 
would  keep  out  of  my  way.  During  the  whole 
time,  however,  I  could  not  help  treasuring  up  the 
precipitate  flight  of  the  young  lady ;  and  I  after- 
ward told  her,  and,  I  hope,  with  the  true  spirit  of 
one  ready  to  return  good  for  evil,  that  if  she  had 
been  in  my  place,  and  the  days  of  my  purification 
had  been  almost  ended,  in  spite  of  plague  and 
pestilence  she  might  have  rushed  into  my  arms 
without  my  offering  the  least  impediment 

In  making  the  tour  of  the  grounds,  I  had 
already  an  opportunity  of  observing  the  relation 
in  which  men  stand  to  each  other  in  Russia. 
When  an  officer  spoke  to  a  soldier,  the  latter 
stood  motionless  as  a  statue,  with  his  head  unco- 
vered during  the  whole  of  the  conference  ;  and 
when  a  soldier  on  guard  saw  an  officer,  no  matter 
at  what  distance,  he  presented  arms,  and  remained 
in  that  position  until  the  officer  was  out  of  sight. 
Returning,  I  passed  a  grating,  through  which  I 
saw  our  deck-passengers,  forty  or  fifty  in  number, 
including  the  Jewisn  pilgrims,  miserable,  dirty- 
looking  objects,  turned  m  together  for  fourteen 
days,  to  eat,  drink,  and  sleep  as  best  they  might, 
like  brutes.  With  a  high  idea  of  the  politeness  of 
the  Russians  toward  the  rich  and  great,  or  those 
whom  they  believed  to  be  so,  and  with  a  strong 
impression  already  received  confirming  the  ac- 
counts of  the  degraded  condition  of  the  lower 
classes,  I  returned  to  my  room,  and,  with  a  French- 
man and  a  Greek  for  my  room-mates,  my  window 
opening  upon  the  Black  Sea,  I  spent  my  firat 
night  in  quarantine. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 
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The  Guardiano. — One  too  many. — An  Excess  of  Kind- 
ness.—The  last  Day  of  Quarantine.— Mr.  Baguet.— Rise  of 
Odessa.— City-making.— Count  Woronzow. — A  Gentleman 
Farmer. — An  American  Russian. 

I  shall  pass  over  briefly  the  whole  of  our  pra- 
tique. The  next  morning  I  succeeded  in  getting 
a  room  to  myself.  A  guardiano  was  assigned  to 
each  room,  who  took  his  place  in  the  ante-cham- 
ber, and  was  always  in  attendance.  These  guar- 
dianos  are.  old  soldiers,  entitled  by  the  rules  of  the 
establishment  to  so  much  a-day  ;  but,  as  they 
always  expect  a  gratuity,  their  attention  and  ser- 
vices are  regulated  by  that  expectation.  I  was 
exceedingly  fortunate  m  mine  ;  he  was  always  in 
the  ante-chamber,  cleaning  his  musket,  mending 
his  clothes,  or  stretched  on  a  mattress  looking  at 
the  wall  ;  and,  whenever  I  came  through  with  my 
hat  on,  without  a  word  he  put  on  his  belt  and  fol- 
lowed me;  and  very  soon,  instead  of  regarding 
him  as  an  encumbrance,  I  became  accustomed  to 
him,  and  it  was  a  satisfaction  to  have  him  with  me. 
Sometimes,  in  walking  for  exercise,  I  moved  so 
briskly  that  it  tired  him  to  keep  up  with  me ;  and 
then  I  selected  a  walk  where  he  could  sit  down 
and  keep  his  eye  upon  me,  while  I  walked  back- 
ward and  forward  before  him.  Besides  this,  he 
kept  my  room  in  order,  set  my  table,  carried  my 
notes,  brushed  my  clothes,  and  took  better  care  of 
me  than  any  servant  I  ever  had. 

Our  party  consisted  of  eight,  and  being  sub- 
jected to  the  same  quarantine,  and  supposed  to 
nave  the  same  quantum  of  infection,  we  were 
allowed  to  visit  each  other  ;  and  every  afternoon 
wo  met  in  the  yard,  walked  an  hour  or  two,  took 
tea  together,  and  returned  to  our  own  rooms, 
where  our  guardianos  mounted  guard  in  the  ante- 
chamber ;  our  gates  were  locked  up,  and  a  soldier 
walked  outside  as  sentinel.  I  was  particularly 
intimate  with  the  Russian  officer,  whom  I  found 
one  of  the  most  gentlemanly,  best  educated,  and 
most  amiable  men  I  ever  met  He  had  served 
and  been  wounded  in  the  campaign  against  Po- 
land ;  had  with  him  two  soldiers,  his  own  serfs, 
who  had  served  under  him  in  that  campaign,  and 
had  accompanied  him  in  his  tour  in  Egypt  and 
Syria.  He  gave  me  his  address  at  St.  Peters- 
burgh,  and  promised  me  the  full  benefit  of  his 
acquaintance  there.  I  have  before  spoken  of  the 
three  Englishmen.  Two  of  them  I  had  met  at 
Corfu  ;  the  third  joined  them  at  Smyrna,  and 
added  another  proof  to  the  well-established  maxim 
that  three  spoil  company  ;  for  I  soon  found  that 
they  had  got  together  by  the  ears  ;  and  the  new- 
comer having  connected  himself  with  one  of  the 
others,  they  were  anxious  to  get  rid  of  the  third. 
Many  causes  of  offence  existed  between  them; 
and  though  they  continued  to  room  together, 
they  were  merely  waiting  till  the  end  of  our 
pratique  for  an  opportunity  to  separate.  One 
morning  the  one  who  was  about  being  thrown  off 
came  to  my  room,  and  told  me  that  he  did  not 
care  about  going  to  the  Crimea,  and  proposed 
accompanying  me.  This  suited  mo  very  well ;  it 
was  a  long  and  expensive  journey,  and  would  cost 
a  mere  fraction  more  for  two  than  for  one ;  and 
when  the  breach  was  widened  past  all  possibility 
of  being  healed,  the  cast-off  and  myself  agreed  to 


travel  together.     I  saw  much  of  the  secretary  of 
legation,  and  also  of  the  Greek  and  Frenchman, 
my  room-mates  for  the  first  night.    Indeed,  I 
think  I  may  say  that  I  was  an  object  of  special 
interest  to  all  our  party.     I  was  unwell,  and  my 
companions  overwhelmed  me  with  prescription! 
and  advice ;    they  brought  in  their   medicine- 
chests  ;  one  assuring  me  that  he  had  been  cured 
by  this,  another  by  that,  and  each  wanted  me  to 
swallow  his  own  favourite  medicine,  interlarding 
their  advice  with  anecdotes  of  whole  sets  of  pa* 
sengcrs  who  had  been  detained,  some  forty,  some 
fifty,  and  some  sixty  days,  by  the  accidental  sick- 
ness of  one.     I  did  all  I  could  for  them,  alwtji 
having  regard  to  the  circumstance  that  H  was  not 
of  such  vital  importance  to  me,  at  least,  to  hold 
out  fourteen  days  if  I  broke  down  on  the  fifteenth. 
In  a  few  days  the  doctor,  in  one  of  his  rounds 
told  me  he  understood  I  was  unwell,  and  I  con- 
fessed to  him  the  reason  of  my  withholding  the 
fact,  and  took  his  prescriptions  so  well,  that,  at 
parting,  he  gave  me  a  letter  to  a  friend  in  Chk4 
and  to  his  brother,  a  distinguished  professor  in  the 
university  of  St  Petersburgh. 

We  had  a  restaurant  in  the  lazaretto,  whfat 
new  bill  of  fare  every  day  ;  not  first-rate,  perbapa, 
but  good  enough.  I  had  sent  a  letter  of  intro- 
duction to  Mr.  Baguet,  the  Spanish  consul,  ant 
to  a  German,  the  brother  of  a  missionary  at  Cod* 
stantinople,  and  a  note  to  Mr.  Ralli,  the  America 
consul,  and  had  frequent  visits  from  them,  tad 
long  talks  at  the  parlatoria  through  the  grating. 
The  German  was  a  knowing  one,  and  came  often; 
he  had  a  smattering  of  English,  and  would  talk  m 
that  language,  as  I  thought,  in  compliment  to  me; 
but  the  last  time  he  came  he  thanked  me  kindly, 
and  told  me  he  had  improved  more  in  his  Engom 
than  by  a  year's  study.  When  I  got  out  he  nerer 
came  near  me. 

Sunday,  June  seventh,  was  our  last  day  m 
quarantine.  We  had  counted  the  days  anxiously ; 
and  though  our  time  had  passed  as  agreeably  *% 
under  the  circumstances,  it  could  pass,  we  wen 
in  high  spirits  at  the  prospect  of  our  hberanoa. 
To  the  last,  the  attention  and  civility  of  the  officer* 
of  the  yard  continued  unremitted.  Every  morn- 
ing regularly  the  director  knocked  at  each  gate  to 
inquire  how  we  had  passed  the  night,  and  whether 
he  could  do  anything  for  us  ;  then  the  doctor,  to 
inquire  into  our  corporeal  condition  ;  and  every 
two  or  three  days,  toward  evening,  the  director, 
with  the  same  decoration  on  the  lapel  of  his  oaat» 
and  at  the  same  hour,  inquired  whether  we  had 
any  complaints  to  make  of  want  of  attendance  or 
improper  treatment. 

Our  last  day  in  the  lazaretto  is  not  to  be  for- 
gotten. We  kept  as  clear  of  the  rest  of  the  in- 
mates as  if  they  had  been  pickpockets,  though 
once  I  was  thrown  into  a  cold  sweat  by  an  act  of 
forgetfulness.  A  child  fell  down  before  me ;  I 
sprang  forward  to  pick  him  up,  and  should  infal- 
libly have  been  fixed  for  ten  days  longer  if  nr/ 
guardiano  had  not  caught  me.  Lingering  for  the 
last  time  on  the  walk  overlooking  the  Black  Sea, 
I  saw  a  vessel  coming  up  under  full  sail,  bearing, 
as  I  thought,  the  American  flag.  My  heart 
almost  bounded  at  seeing  the  stars  and  stripes  on 
the  Black  Sea  ;  but  I  was  deceived,  and,  almost 
dejected  with  the  disappointment,  called  my  guar- 
diano, and  returned  for  the  last  time  to  my  room. 
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The  next  morning  we  waited  in  our  rooms  till 
the  doctor  paid  his  final  visit,  and  soon  after  we 
all  gathered  before  the  door  of  the  directory,  ready 
to  sally  forth.  Every  American  who  has  made  a 
European  voyage  knows  the  metamorphosis  in  the 
appearance  of  the  passengers  on  the  day  of  landing. 
It  was  much  the  same  with  us  ;  we  had  no  more 
slipshod,  long-bearded  companions,  but  all  were 
dean-ehirted  and  shaved  becomingly,  except  our 
old  Jew  and  his  party,  who  probably  had  not 
changed  a  garment  or  washed  their  faces  sinee  the 
first  day  in  quarantine,  nor  perhaps  for  many 
years  before.  They  were  people  from  whom, 
under  any  circumstances,  one  would  be  apt  to 
keep  at  a  respectful  distance  ;  and  to  the  last  they 
carried  everything  before  them. 

We  had  soil  another  vexatious  process  in  pass- 
ing our  luggage  through  the  custom-house.  We 
had  handed  in  a  list  of  all  our  effects  the  night 
Before,  in  which  I  intentionally  omitted  to  mention 
Byron's  poems,  these  being  prohibited  in  Russia. 
He  had  been  my  companion  in  Italy  and  Greece, 
and  I  was  loath  to  part  with  him  ;  so  I  put  the 
book  under  my  arm,  threw  my  cloak  over  me,  and 
walked  out  unmolested.  Outside  the  gate,  there 
was  a  general  shaking  of  hands ;  the  director, 
whom  we  had  seen  every  day  at  a  distance,  was 
the  first  to  greet  us,  and  Mr.  Baguet,  the  brother 
of  the  Spanish  consul,  who  was  waiting  to  receive 
■e,  welcomed  me  to  Russia.  With  sincere  regret 
I  bade  good-bye  to  my  old  soldier,  mounted  a 
drosky,  and  in  ten  minutes  was  deposited  in  an 
hotel,  in  size  and  appearance  equal  to  the  best  in 
Paris.  It  was  a  pleasure  once  more  to  get  into  a 
wheel-carriage ;  I  had  not  seen  one  since  I  left 
Italy,  except  the  old  hack  I  mentioned  at  Argos, 
and  the  arabas  at  Constantinople.  It  was  a  plea- 
sure, too,  to  see  hats,  coats,  and  pantaloons. 
Early  associations  will  cling  to  a  man ;  and,  in 
spite  of  a  transient  admiration  for  the  dashing 
costume  of  the  Greek  and  Turk,  I  warmed  to  the 
ungraceful  covering  of  civilised  man,  even  to  the 
long  surtout  and  bell-crowned  hat  of  the  Russian 
manhand;  and,  more  than  all,  I  was  attracted  by 
an  appearance  of  life  and  energy  particularly 
striking  after  coming  from  among  the  dead-and- 
alive  Arks. 

While  in  quarantine  I  had  received  an  invita- 
tion to  dine  with  Mr.  Baguet,  and  had  barely  time 
to  make  one  tour  of  the  city  in  a  drosky  before  it 
was  necessary  to  dress  for  dinner.  Mr.  Baguet 
was  a  bachelor  of  about  forty,  living  in  pleasant 
apartments,  in  an  unpretending  and  gentlemanly 
style.  As  in  all  the  ports  of  the  Levant,  except 
where  there  are  ambassadors,  the  consuls  are  the 
nobility  of  the  place.  Several  of  them  were  pre- 
sent ;  and  the  European  consuls  in  those  places 
axe  a  different  class  of  men  from  ours,  as  they  are 
pud  by  salaries  from  their  respective  govern- 
ments, while  ours,  who  receive  no  pay,  are  gene- 
rally natives  of  the  place,  who  serve  for  the 
honour  or  some  other  accidental  advantage.  We 
had,  therefore,  the  best  society  in  Odessa  at  Mr. 
Baguet's,  the  American  consul  not  being  present, 
which,  by-the-way,  I  do  not  mean  in  a  disre- 
spectful  sense,  as  Mr.  Ralli  seemed  every  way 
deserving  of  all  the  benefits  that  the  station  gives. 

In  the  evening  the  consul  and  myself  took  two 
or  three  turns  on  the  boulevards,  and  at  about 
eleven  I  returned  to  my  hotel.    After  what  I  have 


said  of  this  establishment,  the  reader  will  be  sur- 
prised to  learn  that,  when  I  went  to  my  room,  I 
found  there  a  bedstead,  but  no  bed  or  bedclothes. 
I  supposed  it  was  neglect,  and  ordered  one  to  be 
prepared  ;  but,  to  my  surprise,  was  told  that  there 
were  no  beds  in  the  hotel.  It  was  kept  exclusively 
for  the  rich  seigneurs  who  always  carry  their  own 
beds  with  them.  Luckily,  the  bedstead  was  not 
corded,  but  contained  a  bottom  of  plain  slabs  of 
wood,  about  six  or  eight  inches  wide,  and  the  same 
distance  apart,  laid  crosswise,  so  that  lengthwise 
there  was  no  danger  of  falling  through  ;  and 
wrapping  myself  in  my  cloak,  and  putting  my 
carpet-bag  under  my  head,  I  went  to  sleep. 

Before  breakfast  the  next  morning  I  had  learned 
the  topography  of  Odessa.  To  an  American 
Russia  is  an  interesting  country.  True,  it  is  not 
classic  ground  ;  but  as  for  me,  who  had  now  tra- 
velled over  the  faded  and  worn-out  kingdoms  of 
the  Old  World,  I  was  quite  ready  for  something 
new.  Like  our  own,  Russia  is  a  new  country,  and 
in  many  respects  resembles  ours.  It  is  true  that 
we  began  life  differently.  Russia  has  worked  her 
way  to  civilisation  from  a  state  of  absolute  barba- 
rism, while  we  sprang  into  being  with  the  ad- 
vantage of  all  the  lights  of  the  Old  World.  Still 
there  are  many  subjects  of  comparison,  and  even 
of  emulation,  between  us;  and  nowhere  in  all 
Russia  is  there  a  more  proper  subject  to  begin 
with  than  my  first  landing-place. 

Odessa  is  situated  in  a  small  bay  between  the 
mouths  of  the  Dnieper  and  Dniester.  Forty 
years  ago  it  consisted  of  a  few  miserable  fisher- 
men's huts  on  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea.  In 
1796  the  Empress  Catherine  resolved  to  build  a 
city  there  ;  and  the  Turks  being  driven  from 
the  dominion  of  the  Black  Sea,  it  became  a  place 
of  resort  and  speculation  for  the  English,  Aus- 
trians,  Neapolitans,  Dutch,  Ragusans,  and  Greeks 
of  the  Ionian  republic.  In  eighteen  hundred  and 
two,  two  hundred  and  eighty  vessels  arrived  from 
Constantinople  and  the  Mediterranean ;  and  the 
Duke  de  Richelieu,  being  appointed  governor- 
general  by  Alexander,  laid  out  a  city  upon  a 
gigantic  scale,  which,  though  at  first  its  growth 
was  not  commensurate  with  his  expectations,  now 
contains  sixty  thousand  inhabitants,  and  bids  fair 
to  realise  the  extravagant  calculations  of  its  foun- 
der. Mr.  Baguet  and  the  gentlemen  whom  I  met 
at  his  table  were  of  opinion  that  it  is  destined  to 
be  the  greatest  commercial  city  in  Russia,  as  the 
long  winters  and  the  closing  of  the  Baltic  with  ice 
must  ever  be  a  great  disadvantage  to  St.  Peters- 
burgh  ;  and  the  interior  of  the  country  can  as  well 
be  supplied  from  Odessa  as  from  the  northern 
capital. 

There  is  no  country  where  cities  have  sprung 
up  so  fast  and  increased  so  rapidly  as  in  ours ; 
and,  altogether,  perhaps  nothing  in  the  world  can 
be  compared  to  our  Buffalo,  Rochester,  Cincin- 
nati, &c.  But  Odessa  has  grown  faster  than  any 
of  these,  and  has  nothing  of  the  appearance  of 
one  of  our  new  cities.  We  are  both  young,  and 
both  marching  with  gigantic  strides  to  greatness, 
but  we  move  by  different  roads  ;  and  the  whole 
face  of  the  country,  from  the  new  city  on  the  bor- 
ders of  the  Black  Sea  to  the  steppes  of  Siberia, 
shows  a  different  order  of  government  and  a  dif- 
ferent constitution  of  society.  With  us,  a  few 
individuals  cut  down  the  trees  of  the  forest*  or 
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settle  themselves  by  the  banks  of  a  stream,  where 
they  happen  to  find  some  local  advantages,  and 
build  houses  suited  to  their  necessities  ;  others 
come  and  join  them ;  and  by  degrees,  the  little 
settlement  becomes  a  large  city.  But  here  a 
gigantic  government,  endowed  almost  with  creative 
powers,  says,  "  Let  there  be  a  city,"  and  imme- 
diately commences  the  erection  of  large  buildings. 
The  rich  seigneurs  follow  the  lead  of  government, 
and  build  hotels  to  let  out  in  apartments.  The 
theatre,  casino,  and  exchange  at  Odessa,  are  per- 
haps superior  to  any  buildings  in  the  United 
States.  The  city  is  situated  on  an  elevation  about 
a  hundred  feet  above  the  sea ;  a  promenade  three 
quarters  of  a  mile  long,  terminated  at  one  end  by 
the  exchange,  and  at  the  other  by  the  palace  of 
the  governor,  is  laid  out  in  front  along  the  margin 
of  the  sea,  bounded  on  one  side  by  an  abrupt  pre- 
cipice, and  adorned  with  trees,  shrubs,  flowers, 
statues,  and  busts,  like  the  garden  of  the  Tuile- 
ries,  the  Borghese  Villa,  or  the  Villa  Recali,  at 
Naples.  On  the  other  side  is  a  long  range  of 
hotels  built  of  stone,  running  the  whole  length  of 
the  boulevards,  some  of  them  with  facades  after 
the  best  models  in  Italy.  A  broad  street  runs 
through  the  centre  of  the  city,  terminating  with  a 
semicircular  enlargement  at  the  boulevards,  and 
in  the  centre  of  this  stands  a  large  equestrian 
statue  erected  to  the  Duke  de  Richelieu  ;  and 
parallel  and  at  right  angles  are  wide  streets  lined 
with  larra  buildings,  according  to  the  most  ap- 
proved plans  of  modern  architecture.  The  custom 
which  the  people  have  of  taking  apartments  in 
hotels  causes  the  erection  of  large  buildings, 
which  add  much  to  the  general  appearance  of  the 
city ;  while  with  us  the  universal  disposition  of 
every  man  to  havo  a  house  to  himself,  conduces 
to  the  building  of  small  houses,  and,  consequently, 
detracts  from  general  effect  The  city,  as  yet,  is 
not  gen  orally  paved,  and  is,  confiequently,  so 
dusty,  that  every  man  is  obliged  to  wear  a  light 
cl<iak  to  save  his  dress.  Paving-stone  is  brought 
from  Trieste  and  Malta,  and  is  very  expensive. 

About  two  o'clock  Mr.  Ralli,  our  consul,  called 
upon  me.  Mr.  Ralli  is  a  Greek  of  Scio.  He  left 
his  native  island  when  a  boy  ;  has  visited  every 
port  in  Europe  as  a  merchant,  and  lived  for  the 
last  eight  years  in  Odessa.  He  has  several  bro- 
thers in  England,  Trieste,  and  some  of  the  Greek 
islands,  and  all  are  connected  in  business.  When 
Mr.  Rhind,  who.  negotiated  our  treaty  with  the 
Porte,  left  Odessa,  he  authorised  Mr.  Ralli  to 
transact  whatever  consular  business  might  l>e 
required,  and  on  his  recommendation  Mr.  Ralli 
afterward  received  a  regular  appointment  as 
consul.  Mr.  Rhind,  by-tho-way,  expected  a  great 
trade  from  opening  the  Black  Sea  to  American 
bottoms ;  but  he  was  wrong  in  his  anticipations, 
and  there  have  been  but  two  American  vessels 
there  since  the  treaty.  Mr.  Ralli  is  rich  and 
respected,  being  vice-president  of  the  commercial 
board,  and  very  proud  of  the  honour  of  the 
American  consulate,  as  it  gives  him  a  position 
among  the  dignitaries  of  the  place,  enables  him 
to  wear  a  uniform  and  sword  on  public  occasions, 
and  yields  him  other  privileges  which  are  gratify- 
ing at  least,  if  not  intrinsically  valuable. 

No  traveller  can  pass  through  Odessa  without 
having  to  acknowledge  the  politeness  of  Count 
Woronzow,  the  governor  of  the  Crimea,  one  of 


the  richest  seigneurs  in  Russia,  and  one  of  the 
pillars  of  the  throne.    At  the  suggestion  of  Mr. 
Ralli,  I  accompanied  him  to  the  palace  and  was 
presented.     The  palace  is  a  magnificent  building, 
and  the  interior  exhibits  a  combination  of  wealth 
and  taste.    The  walls  are  hung  with  Italian  paint- 
ings, and,  for  interior  ornaments  and  finian,  the 
palace  is  far  superior  to  those  in  Italy  ;  the  knobs 
of  the  doon  are  of  amber,  and  the  doors  of  the 
dining-room  from  the  old  imperial  palace  at  St 
Petersburg.    The  count  is  a  military-looking  man 
of  about  fifty,  six  feet  high,  with  sallow  complexion 
and  grey  hair.    His  fcther  married  an  English 
lady  of  the  Sydney  family,  and  his  sister  married 
the  Earl  of  Pembroke.    He  b  a  soldier  in  bear- 
ing and  appearance,  held  a  high  rank  during  the 
French  invasion  of    Russia,  and  distinguished 
himself  particularly  at  Borodino ;  in  rank  and 
power  he  is  the  fourth  military  officer  in  the 
empire.    He  possesses  immense  wealth  in  all  parti 
of  Russia,  particularly  in  the  Crimea ;  ana  his 
wife's  mother,  after  Demidoff  and  Scheremetiefl^ 
is  the  richest  subject  in  the  whole  empire.    Hi 
speaks  English  remarkably  well,  and,  after  a  few 
commonplaces,  with  his  characteristic  politeness 
to  strangers,  invited  me  to  dine  at  the  palace  tat 
next  day.    I  was  obliged  to  decline,  and  he  him- 
self suggested  the  reason,  that  probably  I  «m 
engaged  with  my  countryman,   Mr.  Sontag  (of 
whom  more  anon),  whom  the  count  referred  to  si 
his  old  friend,  adding,  that  he  would  not  interfere 
with  the  pleasure  of  a  meeting  between  two  coun- 
trymen so  far  from  home,  and  asked  me  for  tht 
day  after,  or  any  other  day  I  pleased.     I  apolo- 
gised on  the  ground  of  my  intended  departure, 
and  took  my  leave. 

My  proposed  travelling  companion  had  con- 
nutted  to  me  the  whole  arrangements  for  oar 
journey,  or,  more  properly,   had  given  me  tat 


whole  trouble  of  making  them  ;  and,  accom[ 
by  one  of  Mr.  Ralli's  clerks,  I  visited  all  tat 
carriago  repositories  to  purchase  a  vehicle,  after 
which  I  accompanied  Mr.  Ralli  to  his  country- 
house  to  dine.  He  occupied  a  pretty  little  phot 
a  few  vorsts  from  Odessa,  with  a  large  fruit  and 
ornamental  garden.  Mr.  Ralli's  lady  is  also  t 
native  of  Greece,  with  much  of  the  clevemesi 
and  spirituel  character  of  the  educated  Greek*. 
One  of  her  bons-mots  current"  in  Odessa  is,  that 
her  husband  is  consul  for  the  other  world.  A 
young  Italian,  with  a  very  pretty  wife,  dined  with 
uh,  and,  after  dinner  and  a  stroll  through  the 
garden,  we  walked  over  to  Mr.  Peneanfc,  the 
father  of  our  Russian  secretary  ;  another  walk  in 
the  garden  with  a  party  of  ladies,  tea,  and  1  tot 
back  to  Odessa  in  time  for  a  walk  on  the  boule- 
vards and  the  opera. 

Before  my  attention  was  turned  to  Odessa,  I 
should  as  soon  havo  thought  of  an  opera-house  it 
Chicago  as  there ;  but  I  already  found,  whit 
impressed  itself  more  forcibly  upon  me  at  every 
step,  that  Russia  is  a  country  of  anomalies.  The 
new  city  on  the  Black  Sea  contains  many  French 
and  Italian  residents,  who  are  willing  to  give  tU 
that  is  not  necessary  for  food  and  clothing  for  the 
opera  ;  the  Russians  themselves  are  passionately 
fond  of  musical  and  theatrical  entertainments,  and 
government  makes  up  all  deficiencies.  The  inte- 
rior of  the  theatre  corresponds  with  the  beanty  of 
its  exterior.    All  the  decorations  are  in  good 
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teste,  and  the  Corinthian  columns,  running  from 
the  foot  to  the  top,  particularly  beautiful.  The 
opera  was  the  Barber  of  Seville ;  the  company 
in  full  undress,  and  so  barbarous  as  to  pay  atten- 
tion to  the  performance.  I  came  out  at  about  ten 
o'clock,  and,  after  a  turn  or  two  on  the  boule- 
vards, took  an  ice-cream  at  the  cafe*  of  the  H6tel 
de  Pettrsbourg.  This  hotel  is  beautifully  situ- 
ated at  one  corner  of  the  main  street,  fronting  the 
boulevards,  and  opposite  the  statue  of  the  Duke  de 
Richelieu ;  and  looking  from  the  window  of  the 
cafe,  furnished  and  fitted  up  in  a  style  superior  to 
most  in  Paris,  upon  the  crowd  still  thronging  the 
boulevards,  I  could  hardly  believe  that  I  was 
really  on  the  borders  of  the  Black  Sea. 

Having  purchased  a  carriage  and  made  all  my 
arrangements  for  starting,  I  expected  to  pass  this 
day  with  an  unusual  degree  of  satisfaction  ;  and 
I  was  not  disappointed.  I  have  mentioned  inci- 
dentally the  name  of  a  countryman  resident  in 
Odessa;  and,  being  so  far  from  home,  I  felt  a 
yearning  toward  an  American.  In  France  or 
Italy  I  seldom  had  this  feeling,  for  there  Ameri- 
cans congregate  in  crowds ;  but  in  Greece  and 
Turkey  I  always  rejoiced  to  meet  a  compatriot ; 
and  when,  on  my  arrival  at  Odessa,  before  going 
into  the  lazaretto,  the  captain  told  me  that  there 
was  an  American  residing  there,  high  in  character 
and  office,  who  had  been  twenty  years  in  Russia, 
I  requested  him  to  present  my  compliments,  and 
say  that,  if  he  had  not  forgotten  his  father-land, 
a  countryman  languishing  in  the  lazaretto  would 
be  happy  to  see  him  through  the  gratings  of  his 
prison-house.  I  afterward  regretted  having  sent 
this  message,  as  I  heard  from  other  sources  that 
he  was  a  prominent  man,  and  during  the  whole 
term  of  my  quarantine  I  never  heard  from  him 
personally.  I  was  most  agreeably  disappointed, 
however,  when,  on  the  first  day  of  my  release,  I 
met  him  at  dinner  at  the  Spanish  consul's.  He 
had  been  to  the  Crimea  with  Count  Woronzow  ; 
had  only  returned  that  morning,  and  had  never 
heard  of  my  being  there  until  invited  to  meet  me 
at  dinner.  I  had  wronged  him  by  my  distrust ; 
Car,  though  twenty  years  an  exile,  his  heart  beat 
as  true  as  when  he  left  our  shores.  Who  can 
shake  off  the  feeling  that  binds  him  to  his  native 
land  f  Not  hardships  nor  disgrace  at  home  ;  not 
favour  nor  success  abroad ;  not  even  time,  can 
drive  from  his  mind  the  land  of  his  birth,  or  the 
friends  of  his  youthful  days. 

General  Sontag  was  a  native  of  Philadelphia  ; 
had  been  in  our  navy,  and  served  as  sailing- 
master  on  board  the  Wasp ;  became  dissatisfied 
from  some  cause  which  he  did  not  mention,  left 
our  navy,  entered  the  Russian,  and  came  round 
to  the  Black  Sea  as  captain  of  a  frigate  ;  was 
transferred  to  the  land  service,  and,  in  the  cam- 
paign of  1814,  entered  Paris  with  the  allied 
armies  as  colonel  of  a  regiment  In  this  campaign 
ho  formed  a  friendship  with  Count  Woronzow, 
which  exists  in  full  force  at  this  day.  He  left  the 
army  with  the  rank  of  brigadier-general.  By  the 
influence  of  Count  Woronzow,  he  was  appointed 
inspector  of  the  port  of  Odessa,  in  which  office 
he  stood  next  in  rank  to  the  governor  of  the 
Crimea,  and,  in  fact,  on  one  occasion,  during  the 
absence  of  Count  Woronzow,  lived  in  the  palace 
and  acted  as  governor  for  eight  months.  He 
married  a  lady  of  rank,  with  an  estate  and  several 


hundred  slaves  at  Moscow ;  wears  two  or  three 
ribands  at  his  button-hole,  badges  of  different 
orders ;  has  gone  through  the  routine  of  offices 
and  honours  up  to  the  grade  of  grand-councillor 
of  the  empire;  and  a  letter  addressed  to  him 
under  the  title  of  "  His  Excellency"  will  come  to 
the  right  hands.  He  was  then  living  at  his  country 
place,  about  eight  versts  from  Odessa,  and  asked 
me  to  go  out  and  pass  the  next  day  with  him.  I 
was  strongly  tempted,  but,  in  order  that  I  might 
have  the  full  benefit  of  it,  postponed  the  pleasure 
until  I  had  completed  my  arrangements  for  tra- 
velling. The  next  day  General  Sontag  called 
upon  me,  but  I  did  not  see  him  ;  and  this  morn- 
ing, accompanied  by  Mr.  Baguet  the  younger,  I 
rode  out  to  his  place.  The  land  about  Odessa  is 
a  dead  level,  the  read  was  excessively  dry,  and 
we  were  begrimed  with  dust  when  we  arrived. 
General  Sontag  was  waiting  for  us,  and,  in  the 
true  spirit  of  an  American  farmer  at  home,  pro- 
posed taking  us  over  his  grounds.  His  farm  is 
his  hobby :  it  contains  about  six  hundred  acres, 
and  we  walked  all  over  it.  His  crop  was  wheat, 
and,  although  I  am  no  great  judge  of  these  mat- 
ters, I  think  I  never  saw  finer.  He  showed  me  a 
field  of  very  good  wheat  which  had  not  been 
sowed-in  three  years,  but  produced  by  the  fallen 
seed  of  the  previous  crops.  We  compared  it  with 
our  Genesee  wheat,  and  to  me  it  was  an  interest- 
ing circumstance  to  find  an  American  cultivating 
land  on  the  Black  Sea,  and  comparing  it  with  the 
products  of  our  Genesee  flats,  with  which  he  was 
perfectly  familiar. 

One  thing  particularly  struck  me,  though,  as 
an  American,  perhaps  I  ought  not  to  have  been 
so  sensitive.  A  large  number  of  men  were  at 
work  in  the  field,  and  they  were  all  slaves.  Such 
is  the  force  of  education  and  habit,  that  I  have 
seen  hundreds  of  black  slaves  without  a  sensation ; 
but  it  struck  rudely  upon  me  to  see  white  men 
slaves  to  an  American,  and  he  one  whose  father 
had  been  a  soldier  of  the  Revolution,  and  had 
fought  to  sustain  the  great  principle  that  "  all  men 
are  by  nature  free  and  equal."  Mr.  Sontag  told 
me  that  he  valued  his  farm  at  about  six  thousand 
dollars,  on  which  he  could  live  well,  have  a  bottle 
of  Crimea  wine,  and  another  every  day  for  a 
friend,  and  lay  up  one  thousand  dollars  a  year : 
but  I  afterward  heard  that  he  was  a  complete 
enthusiast  on  the  subject  of  his  farm ;  a  bad 
manager,  and  that  he  really  knew  nothing  of  its 
expense  or  profit. 

Returning  to  the  house,  we  found  Madame 
Sontag  ready  to  receive  us.  She  is  an  authoress 
of  great  literary  reputation,  and  of  such  character 
that,  while  the  emperor  was  prosecuting  the 
Turkish  war  in  person,  and  the  empress  remained 
in  Odessa,  the  young  archduchesses  were  placed 
under  her  charge.  At  dinner  she  talked  with  much 
interest  of  America,  and  expressed  a  hope,  though 
not  much  expectation,  of  one  day  visiting  it.  But 
General  Sontag  himself,  surrounded  as  he  is  by 
Russian  connexions,  is  all  American.  Pointing 
to  the  riband  on  his  button-hole,  he  said  he  was 
entitled  to  one  order  which  he  should  value  above 
all  others  ;  that  his  father  had  been  a  soldier  of 
the  revolution,  and  member  of  the  Cincinnati 
Society,  and  that  in  Russia  the  decoration  of  that 
order  would  be  to  him  the  proudest  badge  of 
honour  that  an  American  could  wear.     Aftfit 
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dining  we  retired  into  a  little  room  fitted  up  as  a 
library,  which  he  calls  America,  furnished  with  all 
the  standard  American  books,  Irving,  Paulding, 
Cooper,  &c.,  engravings  of  distinguished  Ameri- 
cans, maps,  chart*,  canal  and  railroad  reports,  Ac. ; 
and  his  daughter,  a  lovely  little  girl  and  only 
child,  has  been  taught  to  speak  her  father's  tongue 
and  love  her  father's  land.  In  honour  of  me 
she  played  on  the  piano  "  Hail,  Columbia !"  and 
u  Yankee  Doodle,"  and  the  day  wore  away  too 
soon.  We  took  tea  on  the  piazza,  and  at  parting 
I  received  from  him  a  letter  to  his  agent  on  his 
estate  near  Moscow,  and  from  Madame  Sontag 
one  which  carried  me  into  the  imperial  household, 
being  directed  to  Monsieur  l'lntendant  du  Prince 
hentier,  Petersburgh.  A  few  weeks  ago  I  received 
from  him  a  letter,  in  which  he  says,  "  the  visit  of 
one  of  my  countrymen  is  so  great  a  treat,  that  I 
can  assure  you  you  are  never  forgotten  by  any 
one  of  my  little  family ;  and  when  my  daughter 
wishes  to  make  me  smile,  she  is  sure  to  succeed 
if  she  sits  down  to  her  piano  and  plays  'Hail, 
Columbia,'  or  *  Yankee  Doodle ;'  this  brings  to 

mind  Mr.  — ,  Mr. ,  Mr. ,  and  Mr. , 

who  have  passed  through  this  city ;  to  me  alone 
it  brings  to  mind  my  country,  parents,  friends, 
youth,  and  a  world  of  things  and  ideas  past,  never 
to  return.  Should  any  of  our  countrymen  be 
coming  this  way,  do  not  forget  to  inform  them 
that  in  Odessa  lives  one  who  will  be  glad  to  see 
them."  And  I  say  now  to  any  of  my  countrymen 
whom  chance  may  throw  upon  the  shores  of  the 
Black  Sea,  that  if  he  would  receive  so  far  from 
home  the  welcome  of  a  true-hearted  American, 
General  Sontag  will  be  glad  to  render  it. 

It  was  still  early  in  the  evening  when  I  returned 
to  the  city.  It  was  mooulight,  and  I  walked  im- 
mediately to  the  boulevards.  I  have  not  spoken 
as  I  ought  to  have  done  of  this  beautiful  prome- 
nade, on  which  I  walked  every  evening  under  the 
light  of  a  splendid  moon.  The  boulevards  are 
bounded  on  one  side  by  the  precipitous  shore  of 
the  sea  ;  are  three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  length, 
with  rows  of  trees  on  each  side,  gravel  walks  and 
statues,  and  terminated  at  one  end  by  the  exchange, 
and  at  the  other  by  the  palace  of  Count  Woronzow. 
At  this  season  of  the  year  it  was  the  promenade 
of  all  the  beauty  and  fashion  of  Odessa,  from  an 
hour  or  two  before  dark  until  midnight.  This 
evening  the  moon  was  brighter,  and  the  crowd 
was  greater  and  gayer  than  usual.  The  great 
number  of  officers,  with  their  dashing  uniforms, 
the  clashing  of  their  swords,  and  rattling  of  their 
spurs,  added  to  the  effect ;  and  women  never  look 
so  interesting  as  when  leaning  on  the  arm  of  a 
soldier.  Even  in  Italy  or  Greece  I  have  seldom 
seen  a  finer  moonlight  scene  than  the  columns  of 
the  exchange  through  the  vista  of  trees  lining  the 
boulevards.  I  expected  to  leave  the  next  day, 
and  I  lingered  till  a  late  hour.  I  strolled  up  and 
down  the  promenade,  alone  among  thousands.  I 
sat  down  upon  a  bench,  and  looked  for  the  last 
time  on  the  Black  Sea,  the  stormy  Euxine,  quiet 
in  the  moonbeams,  and  glittering  like  a  lake  of 
burnished  silver.  By  degrees  the  gay  throng 
disappeared ;  one  after  another,  party  after  party 
withdrew ;  a  few  straggling  couples,  seeming  all 
the  world  to  each  other,  still  lingered,  like  me, 
unable  to  tear  themselves  away.  It  was  the  hour 
and  the  place  for  poetry  and  feeling.     A  young 


officer  and  a  lady  were  the  last  to  leave ;  they 
passed  by  me,  but  did  not  notice  me ;  they  had 
lost  all  outward  perceptions ;  and  as,  in  passing 
for  the  last  time,  she  raised  her  head  for  a  moment, 
and  the  moon  shone  full  upon  her  face,  I  saw 
there  an  expression  that  spoke  of  heaven.  I 
followed  them  as  they  went  out,  murmured  invo- 
luntarily "  Happy  dog !"  whistled  "  Heigho,  says 
Thimble,"  and  went  to  my  hotel  to  bed. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

Choice  of  a  conveyance. — Hiring  a  Servant. — Another 
American.— Beginning  of  Troubles. — A  Bivouac— Rcnsta 
Jewa— The  Steppe*  of  Russia.— A  Traveller's  Story.— Ap- 
proach to  Chioff. — How  to  got  rid  of  a  Servant— Hirtory 
of  Chioff.  

I  had  before  me  a  journey  of  nearly  two  thou- 
sand miles,  through  a  country  more  than  half  bar- 
barous, and  entirely  destitute  of  all  accommoda- 
tion for  travellers.  Southern  Russia  was  the 
Scythia  of  Darius,  "savage  from  the  remotest 
time."  a  All  the  way,"  says  an  old  traveller,  "I 
never  came  in  a  house,  but  lodged  in  the  wilder- 
ness by  the  river  side,  and  carried  provisions  by 
the  way,  for  there  be  small  succour  in  those  parte  f 
and  we  were  advised  that  a  century  had  made  bat 
little  change  in  the  interior  of  the  empire.  There 
were  no  public  conveyances,  and  we  had  our  choice 
of  three  modes  of  travelling ;  first,  by  a  Jeirt 
"fcgg00*  m  which  the  traveller  stretches  out  his 
bed,  and  is  trundled  along  like  a  bale  of  goods, 
always  with  the  same  horses,  and  therefore,  of 
necessity,  making  slow  progress  ;  secondly,  the 
char~de-po*tef  a  mere  box  of  wood  on  four  wheels, 
with  straw  in  the  bottom  ;  very  fast,  but  to  be 
changed  always  with  the  post  horses ;  and  thirdly, 
posting  with  our  own  carriage.  We  did  not  hesitate 
long  in  choosing  the  last,  and  bought  a  carriage, 
fortunately  a  good  one,  a  large  caleche  which  an 
Italian  nobleman  had  had  made  for  his  own  use 
in  travelling  on  the  Continent,  and  which  he  now 
sold,  not  because  he  did  not  want  it,  but  because 
he  wanted  money  more.  Next  we  procured  i 
podoroshni,  under  which,  w  By  order  of  his  Ma- 
jesty Nicholas  the  First,  autocrat  of  all  the  Rus- 
sia*, from  Odessa  to  Moscow  and  Petersburgh,  all 

the  post-offices  were  commanded  to  give and 

,  with  their  servant,  four  horses  with  their 

drivers,  at  the  price  fixed  by  law."  Besides  this, 
it  was  necessary  to  give  security  that  we  left  do 
debts  behind  us  ;  and  if  Mr.  Ralli  undertakes  for 
all  Americans  the  same  obligation  he  did  for  me, 
it  may  happen  that  his  office  of  consul  will  be  no 
sinecure.  Next,  and  this  was  no  trifling  matter, 
we  got  our  passports  arranged  ;  the  Russian 
ambassador  at  Constantinople,  by-the-way,  had 
given  me  a  new  jWLRsport  in  Russian,  and  my  com- 
panion, that  he  might  travel  with  the  advantages 
of  rank  and  title,  got  himself  made  "  noble  n  by  an 
extra  stroke  of  his  consul's  pen. 

The  last  thing  was  to  engage  a  servant  We 
had  plenty  of  applications,  but,  as  very  few  talked 
any  language  we  understood,  we  had  not  much 
choice  ;  one,  a  German,  a  capital  fellow,  was 
exactly  the  man  we  wanted,  only  he  could  not 
speak  a  word  of  Russian,  which  was  the  principal 
qualification  we  required  in  a  servant    At  length 
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came  a  Frenchman,  with  an  unusual  proportion  of 
whiskers  and  mustaches,  and  one  of  the  worst  of 
the  desperate  emigres  whom  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, or,  rather,  the  Restoration,  sent  roaming  in 
foreign  lands.  He  had  naturally  a  most  unpre- 
possessing physiognomy,  and  this  was  heightened 
by  a  sabre-cut  which  had  knocked  out  several  of 
his  teeth,  and  left  a  huge  gash  in  his  cheek  and 
lip,  and,  moreover,  made  him  speak  very  unintel- 
ligibly. When  I  asked  him  if  he  was  a  French- 
man, he  drew  himself  up  with  great  dignity,  and 
replied,  M  Monsieur,  je  suit  Parisien."  His  ap- 
pearance was  a  gross  libel  upon  the  Parisians  ; 
but,  as  we  could  get  no  one  else,  we  took  him, 
upon  little  recommendation,  the  day  before  our 
departure,  and,  during  the  same  day,  threatened 
half-a-dozen  times  to  discharge  him.  The  police 
regulation,  obliging  him  to  pay  his  debts  before 
leaving  Odessa,  he  seemed  to  consider  peculiarly 
hard  ;  and,  all  the  time  ho  was  with  us,  kept 
referring  to  his  having  been  obliged  to  fritter 
away  thirty  or  forty  rubles  before  he  could  leave. 
We  ought  to  have  furnished  ourselves  with  pro- 
visions for  the  whole  road  to  Moscow,  and  even 
cooking  utensils  ;  but  we  neglected  it,  and  carried 
with  us  only  tea  and  sugar,  a  tin  teapot,  two  tin 
cups,  two  tin  plates,  two  knives  and  forks,  and 
some  Bologna  sausages,  trusting,  like  Napoleon 
when  he  invaded  Russia,  to  make  up  the  rest  by 
foraging. 

Before  beginning  our  journey  we  had  a  fore- 
taste of  the  difficulty  of  travelling  in  Russia.  We 
had  ordered  post-horses  three  times,  and  had  sent 
for  them  morning  and  evening,  and  received  for 
answer  that  there  were  none  in.  At  the  third 
disappointment,  our  own  consul  being  out  of  town, 
my  friend  the  Spanish  consul  went  with  me  to  the 
director  of  the  post,  and  found  that  during  the 
time  in  which  they  had  told  us  they  had  no 
horses,  they  had  sent  out  more  than  a  hundred. 
Instead  of  taxing  them  with  their  rascality,  he 
talked  the  matter  over  very  politely,  paid  the 
price  of  the  horses,  gave  them  a  bonus  of  ten 
rubles,  and  obtained  a  promise  by  all  the  saints 
in  the  Russian  calendar  for  daylight  the  next 
morning. 

The  next  morning  at  eight  o'clock  the  horses 
came,  four  shaggy,  wild-looking  little  animals, 
which  no  comb  or  brush  had  ever  touched,  har- 
nessed with  a  collar  and  rope  lines.  They  wore 
tied  in  with  rope  traces,  all  abreast,  two  on  each 
side  the  pole,  and  a  postilion  with  a  low  wool  cap, 
sheepskin  coat  and  trowsers,  the  woolly  side  next 
the  skin,  who  would  make  an  English  whip  stare, 
mounted  the  box.  Henri  followed,  and  my  com- 
panion and  myself  took  our  seats  within.  The 
day  before  we  had  a  positive  quarrel  upon  a  point 
unnecessary  here  to  mention,  in  which  I  thought 
and  still  think  he  acted  wrong,  and  the  dispute 
had  run  so  high  that  I  told  him  I  regretted  ex- 
ceedingly having  made  arrangements  for  travelling 
with  him,  and  proposed  even  then  to  part  com- 
pany :  he  objected,  and  as  we  had  purchased  a 
carriage  jointly,  and  particularly  our  passports 
were  prepared,  our  podoroshni  made  out,  and 
servant  hired  in  our  joint  names,  I  was  fain  to  go 
on  ;  and  in  this  inauspicious  humour  toward  each 
other  we  set  out  for  a  journey  of  nearly  two  thou- 
sand miles,  through  a  wild  and  desolate  country, 
among  a  half-civilised  people,  whose  language  we 


could  not  understand,  and  with  a  servant  whom 
we  distrusted  and  disliked. 

In  spite  of  all  this,  however,  I  felt  a  high  degree 
of  excitement  in  starting  for  the  capital  of  Russia  ; 
and  I  will  do  my  companion  the  justice  to  say  that 
he  had  been  always  ready  to  receive  my  advances, 
and  to  do  more  than  meet  me  half  way,  which  I 
afterward  learned  was  from  an  apprehension  of 
the  taunts  of  his  companions,  who,  not  satisfied 
with  getting  rid  of  him,  had  constantly  told  him 
that  it  was  impossible  for  an  Englishman  and  an 
American  to  travel  together,  and  that  we  would 
quarrel  and  fight  the  first  day.  I  believe  that  I 
am  enough  of  an  American  in  my  feelings,  but 
such  an  idea  had  never  entered  my  head  ;  I  met 
many  Englishmen,  and  with  some  formed  a  friend- 
ship which,  I  trust,  will  last  through  life  ;  and 
among  all  I  met,  these  two  were  the  only  young 
men  so  far  behind  the  spirit  of  the  age  as  to 
harbour  such  a  thought.  I  did  meet  one  old  gen- 
tleman, who,  though  showing  me  personally  the 
greatest  kindness,  could  not  forget  the  old  grudge. 
But  men  cannot  be  driving  their  elbows  into  each 
other's  ribs,  comparing  money  accounts,  and  con- 
sulting upon  the  hundred  little  things  that  present 
themselves  on  such  a  journey,  without  getting 
upon  at  least  sociable  terms  ;  and  before  night  of 
the  first  day  the  feelings  of  my  companion  and 
myself  had  undergone  a  decided  change. 

But  to  go  back  to  Odessa.  At  the  barrier  we 
found  a  large  travelling-carriage  stopping  the  way, 
in  which  was  my  friend  Mr.  Ralli,  with  his  lady, 
on  his  way  to  Nicolaif ;  part  of  his  business  there 
was  to  erect  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  a 
deceased  countryman.  Mr.  Munroe,  son  of  a 
former  postmaster  in  Washington,  is  another  in- 
stance of  the  success  of  American  adventurers  in 
Russia.  He  went  out  to  St.  Petersburgh  with 
letters  from  the  Russian  ambassador  and  others, 
and  entered  the  army,  the  only  road  to  distinction 
in  Russia.  He  accompanied  the  Grand-duke  Con- 
Btantine  to  Poland,  and  was  made  one  of  his  aid- 
de-camps,  and  on  the  death  of  Constantino  was 
transferred  to  the  staff  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas. 
At  the  time  of  the  invasion  of  Turkey  by  the 
Egyptians  under  Ibrahim  Pacha,  Mr.  Munroe 
held  the  rank  of  colonel  in  the  army  sent  to  the 
aid  of  the  sultan.  While  the  Russians  were  en- 
camped at  the  foot  of  the  Giant's  Mountain,  he 
visited  Constantinople,  and  became  acquainted 
with  the  American  missionaries,  who  all  spoke  of 
him  in  the  highest  terms.  He  was  a  tall,  well- 
made  man,  carried  himself  with  a  military  air, 
and  looked  admirably  well  in  the  Russian  uniform. 
On  the  withdrawal  of  the  Russians  from  the  Black 
Sea,  Mr.  Munroe  was  left  in  some  important 
charge  at  Nicolaif,  where  he  died  in  the  opening 
of  a  brilliant  career.  I  heard  of  him  all  over 
Russia,  particularly  from  officers  of  the  army ; 
and  being  often  asked  if  I  knew  him,  regretted  to 
be  obliged  to  answer,  no.  But,  though  personally 
unacquainted,  as  an  American  I  was  gratified  with 
the  name  he  had  left  behind  him. 

To  return  again  to  our  journey :  a  few  rubles 
satisfied  the  officer  at  the  barrier  that  we  were 
carrying  nothing  prohibited  out  of  the  u  free  port" 
of  Odessa,  and  we  started  on  a  full  run,  to  the 
great  peril  of  our  necks,  and,  to  use  the  climax  of 
a  Dutch  proclamation,  M  what's  more,  of  breaking 
our  carriage."    In  less  than  an  hour  we  brought 
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up  before  the  door  of  a  posthouse.  Our  wheels 
were  smoking  when  we  stopped.  On  our  hind 
axle  we  carried  a  bucket  of  grease  ;  half-a-dozen 
bipeds  in  sheepskin  whipped  off  the  wheels  and 
greased  them  ;  four  quadrupeds  were  tied  into  the 
carriage,  another  bete  mounted  the  box,  and  we 
were  off  again  at  a  full  run.  My  companion  un- 
dertook to  keep  a  memorandum  of  expenses,  and 
we  put  a  certain  sum  in  a  purse  and  paid  out  of  it 
till  all  was  gone.  This  was  a  glorious  beginning 
for  a  journey  of  two  thousand  miles.  The  country 
possessed  little  interest,  being  mostly  level,  and 
having  but  few  villages.  On  the  way  we  saw  a 
natural  phenomenon  that  is  common  enough  in 
Egypt  and  the  East,  where  the  country  is  level, 
and  known  by  the  name  of  mirage.  At  a  distance 
it  seemed  a  mere  pond  or  lake,  and  a  drove  of 
cattle  passing  over  it  looked  as  if  they  were 
walking  in  the  water.  We  rolled  on  rapidly  all 
day,  passed  through  Balgarha,  Kodurseve,  and 
Pakra,  timing  ever  post  and  noting  every  village 
with  a  particularity  which  it  would  be  tedious 
here  to  repeat,  and  at  about  eight  in  the  evening 
dashed  into  the  little  town  of  Vosnezeuski,  *bne 
hundred  and  thirty  versts  from  Odessa.  Here  we 
came  to  a  dead  stand.  We  had  begun  to  entertain 
some  apprehensions  from  the  conduct  of  Monsieur 
Henri,  who  complained  of  the  hardness  of  his  scat, 
and  asked  if  we  did  not  intend  to  stop  at  night, 
recommending  Vosnezeuski  as  a  place  whore  we 
could  sleep  in  the  posthouse  ;  we  told  him  that  we 
had  no  idea  of  stopping  but  to  change  horses,  and 
should  go  on  immediately. 

Vosnezeuski  lies  on  the  river  Bog,  and  is  the 
chief  town  of  the  Cossacks  on  the  Bog.  This  river 
is  navigable  for  large  vessels  for  one  hundred  and 
fifty  versts ;  beyond  this  for  three  or  four  hundred 
versts  it  is  full  of  cataracts.  The  Cossacks  of  the 
Bog  are  a  warlike  tribe,  numbering  from  six  to 
seven  thousand,  and  living  under  the  same  military 
system  with  the  Cossacks  of  the  Don.  But  we 
felt  into  worse  hands  than  the  Cossacks.  The 
postmaster  was  a  Jew,  and  at  first  told  un  that  he 
had  no  horses  ;  then  that  he  had  no  postilion,  but 
would  hire  one  if  we  would  pay  him  a  certain  sum, 
about  four  times  the  amount  fixed  bv  law.  We 
had  been  obliged  before  to  pay  a  few  extra  rubles, 
but  this  was  our  first  serious  difficulty  with  the 
postmasters  ;  and,  in  pursuance  of  the  advice 
received  at  Odessa,  we  talked  loud,  demanded  the 
book  which  is  nailed  to  the  table  in  every  post- 
house  for  traveller*  to  enter  complaints  in,  and 
threatened  the  vongeance  of  Count  Woronzow 
and  every  one  else,  up  to  the  emperor  ;  but  the 
Jew  laughed  in  our  faces  ;  looked  in  our  podo- 
roshni,  where  we  were  described  as  simple  travel- 
lers, without  any  of  the  formidable  array  of  titles 
which  procure  respect  in  Russia  ;  told  us  we  were 
no  grand  seigneurs,  and  that  we  must  either  pay 
the  price  or  wait,  as  our  betters  had  done  before 
us.  We  found  too  soon,  as  we  had  been  advised 
at  Odessa,  that  these  fellows  do  not  know  such  a 
character  in  society  as  a  private  gentleman  ;  and 
if  a  man  is  not  described  in  his  podoroshni  as  a 
count,  duke,  or  lord  of  some  kind,  or  by  some 
high-sounding  military  title,  they  think  he  is  a 
merchant  or  manufacturer,  or  some  other  common 
fellow,  and  pay  no  regard  to  him.  I  relied  some- 
what upon  my  companion's  having  been  made 
u  noble/'  but  now  found  that  his  consul  had  been 


rather  chary  of  his  honours,  and,  by  the 
word  used,  had  not  put  him  np  high  enough  to  be 
of  any  use.  We  had  a  long  wrangle  with  the  Jew, 
the  result  of  which  was,  that  we  told  him,  pro- 
bably in  no  very  gentle  phrase,  that  we  would 
wait  a  month  rather  than  submit  to  his  extor- 
tion ;  and,  drawing  up  the  window  of  our 
prepared  to  pass  the  night  at  the  door  of 
posthouse. 

One  of  our  party  was  evidently  well  satisfied 
i  with  this  arrangement,  and  he  was  Monsieur 
Henri.  We  had  hired  him  by  the  day  to  Moscow, 
and,  if  we  wanted  him,  to  St.  Peteraburgh,  and 
very  soon  saw  that  he  was  perfectly  content  with 
the  terms,  and  in  no  hurry  to  bring  our  journey 
to  a  close.  From  the  moment  of  our  arrival  we 
suspected  him  of  encouraging  the  postmaster  is 
his  efforts  to  detain  us,  and  were  so  much  fortified 
in  this  opinion  by  after  circumstances,  that,  when 
he  was  about  moving  toward  the  house  to  pssi 
the  night  within,  we  peremptorily  ordered  him  to 
mount  the  box  and  sleep  there  ;  he  refused,  we 
insisted  ;  and  as  this  was  the  first  day  out,  and 
the  first  moment  of  actual  collision,  and  it  was  all- 
important  to  decide  who  should  be  master,  we 
told  him  that,  if  he  did  not  obey,  we  would  da- 
charge  him  on  the  spot,  at  the  risk  of  beiqg  obliged 
to  work  our  way  back  to  Odessa  alone.  And  n 
he  felt  that,  in  that  case,  his  debts  would  bare 
been  paid  to  no  purpose,  with  a  string  of  sop- 
pressed  tacrh  he  took  his  place  on  the  box.  Oar 
carriage  was  very  comfortable,  well  lined  and 
stuffed,  furnished  with  pockets  and  everything 
necessary  for  the  road,  and  we  expected  to  sleep 
in  it ;  but,  to  tell  the  truth,  we  felt  rather  cheap 
as  we  woke  during  the  night,  and  looked  at  the 
shut  door  of  the  posthouse,  and  thought  of  the 
Jew  sleeping  away  in  utter  contempt  of  us,  and 
our  only  satisfaction  was  in  hearing  an  occasional 
groan  from  Henri 

That  worthy  individual  did  not  oversleep  him- 
self, nor  did  be  suffer  the  Jew  to  do  so  either. 
Early  in  the  morning,  without  a  word  on  oar 
part,  the  horses  were  brought  out  and  harness*! 
to  our  vehicle,  and  the  same  man  whom  he  pro- 
fessed to  have  hired  expressly  for  us,  and  who,  no 
doubt,  was  the  regular  postilion,  mounted  the 
box.  The  Jew  maintained  his  impudence  to  the 
last,  coming  round  to  my  window,  and  then  askmr; 
a  few  rubles  as  a  douceur.  Good  English  wonla 
have  been  thrown  away  upon  him,  so  I  icacnted 
it  by  drawing  up  the  window  of  the  carriage  and 
Bcowling  at  him  through  the  glass. 

Many  of  the  postmasters  along  this  road  were 
Jews  ;  and  I  am  compelled  to  sav  that  they  were 
always  the  greatest  scoundrels  we  had  to  deal  with ; 
and  this  is  placing  them  on  very  high  ground,  for 
their  inferiors  in  rascality  would  be  accounted 
masters  in  any  other  country.  No  men  can  bear 
a  worse  character  than  the  Russian  Jews,  and  I 
can  truly  say  that  I  found  them  all  they  were 
represented  to  be.  Thev  are  not  allowed  to  come 
within  the  territory  of  old  Russia.  Peter  the 
Great  refused  their  application  to  be  permitted  to 
approach  nearer,  smoothing  his  refusal  by  telling 
them  that  his  Russian  subjects  were  greater  Jews 
than  they  were  themselves.  The  sagacious  old 
monarch,  however,  was  wrong  ;  for  all  the  money  ' 
business  along  the  road  is  in  their  hands.  They 
keep  little  taverns,  where  they  sell  vodka,  a  speeief 
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of  brandy,  and  wring  from  the  peasant  all  his 
earnings,  lending  the  money  again  to  the  seigneurs 
at  exorbitant  interest.  Atony  of  them*  are  rich, 
and  though  alike  despised  by  rich  and  poor,  bv 
the  seigneur  and  the  serf,  (hey  are  proud  of  exhi- 
biting their  wealth,  particularly  in  the  jewels  and 
ornaments  of  their  women.  At  Savonka,  a  little 
Tillage  on  the  confines  of  old  Poland,  where  we 
were  detained  waiting  for  horses,  I  saw  a  young 
girl  about  sixteen,  a  Polonese,  sitting  on  the  steps 
of  a  miserable  little  tavern,  sewing  together  some 
ribands,  with  a  head-dress  of  brown  cloth,  orna- 
mented with  gold  chains  and  pearls  worth  six 
hundred  rubles,  diamond  ear-rings  worth  a  hun- 
dred, and  a  necklace  of  ducats  and  other  Dutch 
gold  pieces  worth  four  hundred  rubles ;  altogether, 
m  our  currency,  worth  perhaps  two  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars. 

Here,  too,  while  sitting  with  Henri  on  the  steps 
of  the  posthouse,  I  asked  him  in  a  friendly  way 
how  he  could  be  such  a  rascal  as  to  league  with 
the  postmaster  to  detain  us  at  Vosnezeuski,  where- 
upon he  went  at  once  into  French  heroics,  exclaim- 
ing, u  Montieur,  je  *«i#  vieux  mititaire—fftais 
ehasseur  de  Napoleon — mon  honneur"  &c. ;  that 
he  had  never  travelled  before  except  with  grand 
seigneurs,  and  then  in  the  carriage,  more  as  com- 
pmgnon  de  voyage  than  as  a  servant,  and  intimated 
that  it  was  a  great  condescension  to  travel  with  us 
at  all. 

We  passed  through  several  villages,  so  much 
alike  and  so  uninteresting  in  appearance  that  I  did 
not  note  even  their  names.  As  night  approached 
we  had  great  apprehensions  that  Henri  would 
contrive  to  make  us  stop  again  ;  but  the  recollec- 
tion of  his  bed  on  the  box  served  as  a  lesson,  and 
we  rolled  on  without  interruption.  At  daylight 
we  awoke,  and  found  ourselves  upon  the  wild 
steppes  of  Russia,  forming  part  of  the  immense 
plain  which,  beginning  in  northern  Germany, 
extends  for  hundreds  of  miles,  having  its  surface 
occasionally  diversified  by  ancient  tumuli,  and 
terminates  at  the  long  chain  of  the  Urals,  which, 
rising  like  a  wall,  separates  them  from  the  equally 
vast  plains  of  Siberia.  The  whole  of  this  immense 
plain  was  covered  with  a  luxuriant  pasture,  but 
bare  of  trees  like  our  own  prairie  lands,  mostly 
uncultivated,  yet  everywhere  capable  of  producing 
the  same  wheat  which  now  draws  to  tne  Black 
Sea  the  vessels  of  Turkey,  Egypt,  and  Italy, 
making  Russia  the  granary  of  the  Levant ;  and 
which,  within  the  last  year,  we  have  seen  brought 
six  thousand  miles  to  our  own  doors.  Our  road 
over  these  steppes  was  in  its  natural  state  ;  that  is 
to  say,  a  mere  track  worn  by  caravans  of  wag- 
gons ;  there  were  no  fences,  and  sometimes  the 
route  was  marked  at  intervals  by  heaps  of  stones, 
intended  as  guides  when  the  ground  should  be 
covered  with  snow.  I  had  some  anxiety  about 
our  carriage ;  the  spokes  of  the  wheels  were  all 
strengthened  and  secured  by  cords  wound  tightly 
around  them,  and  interlaced  so  as  to  make  a 
network ;  but  the  postilions  were  so  perfectly 
reckless  as  to  the  fate  of  the  carriage,  that  every 
crack  went  through  me  like  a  shot.  The  breaking 
of  a  wheel  would  have  left  us  perfectly  helpless 
in  a  desolate  country,  perhaps  more  than  a  hun- 
dred miles  from  any  place  where  we  could  get  it 
repaired.  Indeed,  on  the  whole  road  to  Chioff 
there  was  not  a  single  place  where  we  could  have 


any  material  injury  repaired  ;  and  the  remark  of 
the  old  traveller  is  yet  emphatically  true,  that 
M  there  be  small  succour  in  these  parts." 

At  about  nine  o'clock  we  whirled  furiously  into 
a  little  village,  and  stopped  at  the  door  of  the 
posthouse.  Our  wheels  were  smoking  with  the 
rapidity  of  their  revolutions;  Henri  dashed  a 
bucket  of  water  over  them  to  keep  them  from 
burning,  and  half  a  dozen  men  whipped  them  off 
and  greased  them.  Indeed,  greasing  the  wheels 
is  necessary  at  every  post,  as  otherwise  the  hubs 
become  dry,  so  that  there  is  actual  danger  of 
their  taking  fire  ;  and  there  is  a  traveller9*  story 
told  (but  I  do  not  vouch  for  its  truth)  of  a  pos- 
tilion, waggon  and  passengers,  being  all  burned 
up  on  the  road  to  Moscow  by  the  ignition  of  the 
wheels. 

The  village,  like  all  the  others,  was  built  of 
wood,  plastered  and  whitewashed,  with  roofs  of 
thatched  straw,  and  the  houses  were  much  cleaner 
than  I  expected  to  find  them.  We  got  plenty  of 
fresh  milk  ;  the  bread,  which  to  the  traveller  in 
those  countries  is  emphatically  the  staff  of  life,  we 
found  good  everywhere  in  Russia,  and  at  Moscow 
the  whitest  I  ever  saw.  Henri  was  an  enormous 
feeder,  and,  wherever  we  stopped,  he  disappeared 
for  a  moment,  and  came  out  with  a  loaf  of  bread 
in  his  hand,  and  his  mustache  covered  with  the 
froth  of  quass,  a  Russian  small  beer.  He  said  he 
was  not  always  so  voracious,  but  his  seat  was  so 
hard,  and  he  was  so  roughly  shaken,  that  eating 
did  him  no  good. 

Resuming  our  journey,  we  met  no  travellers. 
Occasionally  we  passed  large  droves  of  cattle,  but 
all  the  way  from  Odessa  the  principal  objects  were 
long  trains  of  waggons,  fifty  or  sixty  together, 
drawn  by  oxen,  and  transporting  merchandise 
toward  Moscow  or  grain  to  the  Black  Sea.  Their 
approach  was  indicated  at  a  great  distance  by 
immense  clouds  of  dust,  which  gave  us  timely 
notice  to '  let  down  our  curtains  and  raise  our 
glasses.  The  waggoners  were  short,  ugly-looking 
fellows,  with  huge  sandy  mustaches  and  beards, 
black  woolly  caps,  and  sheepskin  jackets,  the  wool 
side  next  the  skin  ;  perhaps,  in  many  cases,  trans- 
ferred warm  from  the  back  of  one  animal  to  that 
of  the  other,  where  they  remained  till  worn  out  or 
eaten  up  by  vermin.  They  had  among  them 
blacksmiths  and  wheelwrights,  and  spare  wheels, 
and  hammer,  and  tools,  and  everything  necessary 
for  a  journey  of  several  hundred  miles.  Half  of 
them  were  generally  asleep  on  the  top  of  their 
loads,  and  they  encamped  at  night  in  caravan 
style,  arranging  the  waggons  in  a  square,  building 
a  large  fire,  and  sleeping  around  it.  About  mid- 
day we  saw  clouds  gathering  afar  off  in  the  horizon, 
and  soon  after  the  rain  began  to  fall,  and  we  could 
see  it  advancing  rapidly  over  the  immense  level, 
till  it  broke  over  our  heads,  and  in  a  few  momenta 
passed  off,  leaving  the  ground  smoking  with  exha- 
lations. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  we  met  the  travelling 
equipage  of  a  seigneur  returning  from  Moscow  to 
his  estate  in  the  country.  It  consisted  of  four 
carriages,  with  six  or  eight  horses  each.  The  first 
was  a  Targe,  stately,  and  cumbrous  vehicle,  padded 
and  cushioned^  in  which,  as  we  passed  rapidly  by, 
we  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  corpulent  Russian  on  the 
back  seat,  with  his  feet  on  the  front,  bolstered  all 
around  with  pillows  and  cushions,  almost  burying 
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every  part  of  him  but  his  face,  and  looking  the 
very  personification  of  luxurious  indulgence  ;  and 
yet,  probably,  that  man  had  been  a  soldier,  and 
slept  many  a  night  on  the  bare  ground,  with  no 
covering  but  his  military  cloak.  Next  came 
another  carriage,  fitted  out  in  the  same  luxurious 
style,  with  the  seigneur's  lady  and  a  little  girl ; 
then  another  with  nurses  and  children ;  then  beds, 
baggage,  cooking  utensils,  and  servants,  the  latter 
hanging  on  everywhere  about  the  vehicle,  much 
in  the  same  way  with  the  pots  and  kettles.  Alto- 
gether, it  was  an  equipment  in  caravan  style, 
somewhat  the  same  as  for  a  journey  in  the  desert, 
the  traveller  carrying  with  him  provision  and 
everything  necessary  for  his  comfort,  as  not  ex- 
pecting to  procure  anything  on  the  road,  nor  to 
sleep  under  a  roof  during  the  whole  journey. 
He  stops  when  he  pleases,  and  his  servants  pre- 
pare his  meals,  sometimes  in  the  open  air,  but 
generally  at  the  posthouse.  We  had  constant 
difficulties  with  Henri  and  the  postmasters,  but, 
except  when  detained  for  an  hour  or  two  by 
these  petty  tyrants,  we  rolled  on  all  night,  and 
in  the  morning  again  woke  upon  the  same  bound- 
less plain. 

The  posthouse  was  usually  in  a  village,  but 
sometimes  stood  alone,  the  only  object  to  be  seen 
on  the  great  plain.  Before  it  was  always  a  high 
square  post,  with  black  and  white  stripes,  mark- 
ing the  number  of  versts  from  station  to  station  ; 
opposite  to  this  Henri  dismounted,  and  presented 
the  podoroshni  or  imperial  order  for  horses.  But 
the  postmasters  were  high  above  the  laws  ;  every 
one  of  them  seemed  a  little  autocrat  in  his  own 
right,  holding  his  appointment  rather  to  prey 
upon  than  to  serve  travellers  ;  and  the  emperor's 

government  would  be  but  badly  administered  if 
is  ukases  and  other  high-sounding  orders  did  not 
carry  with  them  more  weight  than  his  podoroshni. 
The  postmasters  obeyed  it  when  they  pleased,  and 
when  they  did  not,  made  a  new  bargain.  They 
always  had  an  excuse  ;  as,  for  instance,  that  they 
had  no  horses,  or  were  keeping  them  in  reserve 
for  a  courier  or  grand  seigneur  ;  but  they  listened 
to  reason  when  enforced  by  rubles,  and,  as  soon  as 
a  new  bargain  was  made,  half-a-dozen  animals  in 
sheepskin  went  out  on  the  plain  and  drove  up 
fifteen  or  twenty  horses,  small,  rugged,  and  tough, 
with  long  and  shaggy  manes  and  tails,  which  no 
comb  or  brush  had  ever  touched,  and,  diving 
among  them  promiscuously,  caught  four,  put  on 
rope  headstalls,  and  tied  them  to  our  rope  traces. 
The  postilion  mounted  the  box,  and  shouting  and 
whipping  his  horses,  and  sometimes  shutting  his 
eyes,  started  from  the  post  on  a  full  gallop,  carried 
us  like  the  wind,  venire  a-terre,  over  the  immense 
plain,  sometimes  without  a  rut  or  any  visible  mark 
to  guide  him,  and  brought  us  up  all  standing  in 
front  of  the  next  post.  A  long  delay  and  a  snort 
post,  and  this  was  the  same  over  and  over  again 
during  the  whole  journey.  The  time  actually 
consumed  in  making  progress  was  incredibly 
short,  and  I  do  not  know  a  more  beautiful  way  of 
getting  over  the  ground  than  posting  in  Russia 
with  a  man  of  high  military  rank,  who  can  make 
the  postmasters  give  him  horses  immediately  on 
his  arrival.  As  for  us,  after  an  infinite  deal  of 
vexation  and  at  a  ruinous  expense,*  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  fourth  day  we  were  within  one  post  of 
Cliioff.     Here  we  heard  with  great  satisfaction 


that  a  diligence  was  advertised  for  Moscow,  and 
we  determined  at  once  to  set  rid  of  carriage, 
posting,  and  Henri.  We  took  our  seats  for  the 
last  time  in  the  caleche,  gave  the  postilion  t 
double  allowance  of  kopeks,  and  in  half  an  boor 
saw  at  a  great  distance  the  venerable  city  of 
Chioff,  the  ancient  capital  of  Russia,  It  stands  at 
a  great  height,  on  the  crest  of  an  amphitheatre 
of  hills,  which  rise  abruptly  in  the  middle  of  as 
immense  plain,  apparently  thrown  up  by  some 
wild  freak  of  nature,  at  once  curious,  unique,  and 
beautiful.  The  style  of  its  architecture  is  ad- 
mirably calculated  to  give  effect  to  its  peculiar 
position  ;  and,  after  a  dreary  journey  over  the 
wild  plains  of  the  Ukraine,  it  breaks  upon  the 
traveller  with  all  the  flittering  and  gorgeou 
splendour  of  an  Asiatic  city.  For  many  centariei 
it  has  been  regarded  as  the  Jerusalem  of  the 
North,  the  sacred  and  holy  city  of  the  Russian ; 
and,  long  before  reaching  it,  its  numerous  eon- 
vents  and  churches,  crowning  the  summit  and 
hanging  on  the  sides  of  the  hill,  with  their  quad- 
rupled domes,  and  spires,  and  chains,  and  cross*, 
gilded  with  ducat  gold  and  glittering  in  the  nn, 
gave  the  whole  city  the  appearance  of  goldei 
splendour.  The  churches  and  monasteries  haw 
one  large  dome  in  the  centre,  with  a  spire  ear- 
mounted  by  a  cross,  and  several  smaller  domei 
around  it,  also  with  spires  and  crosses  connected 
by  pendent  chains,  and  gilded  so  purely  that  thty 
never  tarnish.  We  drove  rapidly  to  the  foot  of  . 
the  hill,  and  ascended  by  a  long  wooden  paTed  ' 
road  to  the  heart  of  the  city.  , 

During  the  whole  of  our  last  post  our  interest 
had  been  divided  between  the  venerable  city  and 
the  rogue  Henri.     My  companion,  who,  by-the* 
way,  spoke  but  little  French,  disliked  him  from  tat 
first.     We  had  long  considered  him  in  league  with 
all  the  Jews  and  postmasters  on  the  road,  and  had 
determined  under  no  circumstances  to  take  hm 
farther  than  Chioff  ;  but  as  we  had  hired  him  to  , 
Moscow,  the  difficulty  was  how  to  get  rid  of  him.  | 
He  might  take  it  into  his  head,  that,  if  we  did  not  ' 
know  when  we  had  a  good  servant,  he  knew  when  j 
he  had  good  masters  ;    but  he  was  constantly 
grumbling  about  his  seat,  and  calculated  upon  , 
three  or  four  days'  rest  at  Chioff.     So,  as  soon  at 
we  drove  up  to  the  door  of  the  hotel,  we  told  him 
to  order  breakfast  and  post-horses.     He  turned 
round  as  if  he  had  not  fully  comprehended  o*. 
We  repeated  the  order,  and  for  the  first  time  since 
he  had  been  with  us  he  showed  something  like 
agility  in  dismounting  ;  fairly  threw  himself  from  - 
the  box,  swore  he  would  not  ride  another  vent 
that  day  for  a  thousand  rubles,  and  discharged  as 
on  the  spot.    We  afterward  paid  him  to  his  entire 
satisfaction,  indemnifying  him  for  the  money  he  j 
had  squandered  in  paying  his  debts  at  Odeam, 
and  found  him  more  useful  at  Chioff  than  he  had 
been  at  any  time  on  the  road.    Indeed,  we  after- 
ward learned,  what  was  rather  ludicrous,  via, 
that  he,  our  pilot  and  interpreter  through  the 
wilderness  of  Russia,  knew   but  little  more  of 
Russian  than  we  did  ourselves.    He  could  ask  for 
post-horses  and  the  ordinary  necessaries  of  life, 
count  money,  &c.  but  could  not  support  a  con- 
nected conversation,  nor  speak  nor  understand  s  j 
long  sentence.    This  changed  our  suspicions  of 
his  honesty  into  admiration  of  his  impudence; 
but,  in  the  mean  time,  when  he  discharged  as,  ; 
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we  -should  have  been  rather  destitute  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  servant  of  a  Russian  traveller,  who 
spoke  French,  and,  taking  our  direction  from  him, 
we  mounted  a  drosky  and  rode  to  the  office  of  the 
diligence,  which  was  situated  in  the  Podolsk  or 
lower  town,  and  at  which  we  found  ourselves 
particularly  well  received  by  the  proprietor.  He 
said  that  the  attempt  to  run  a  diligence  was  dis- 
couraging ;  that  he  had  advertised  two  weeks,  and 
had  not  booked  a  single  passenger ;  but,  if  he 
could  get  two,  he  was  determined  to  try  the 
experiment.  We  examined  the  vehicle,  which 
was  very  large  and  convenient,  and,  satisfied  that 
there  was  no  danger  of  all  the  places  being  taken, 
we  left  him  until  we  could  make  an  effort  to 
dispose  of  our  carriage.  Relieved  from  all  anxiety 
as  to  our  future  mpvements,  we  again  mounted 
our  drosky.  Ascending  the  hill,  we  passed  the 
fountain  where  St.  Vladimir  baptised  the  first 
Russian  converts ;  the  spring  is  held  sacred  by 
the  Christians  now,  and  a  column  bearing  a  cross 
is  erected  over  it,  to  commemorate  the  pious  act 
and  the  ancient  sovereignty  of  Chioff. 

The  early  history  of  this  city  is  involved  in 
some  obscurity.  Its  name  is  supposed  to  be 
derived  from  Kiovi  or  Kii,  a  Sarmatian  word 
signifying  heights  or  mountains ;  and  its  inhabit- 
ants, a  Sarmatian  tribe,  were  denominated  Kivi, 
or  mountaineers.  It  is  known  to  have  been  a 
place  of  consequence  in  the  fifth  century,  when 
the  Suevi,  driven  from  their  settlements  on  the 
Danube,  established  themselves  here  and  at  Novo- 
gorod.  In  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  century  it 
was  the  capital  and  most  celebrated  and  opulent 
city  in  Russia,  or  in  that  part  of  Europe.  Boles- 
laus  the  Terrible  notched  upon  its  "  golden  gate  " 
his  u  miraculous  sword,"  called  by  the  monks 
*  The  sword  of  God,"  and  the  Poles  entered  and 
plundered  it  of  its  riches.  In  the  latter  part  of 
the  same  century,  the  capital  of  Russia  again  fell 
before  the  conquering  arms  of  the  Poles.  Kiev 
was  at  that  time  the  foster-child  of  Constantinople 
and  the  Eastern  empire.  The  voluptuous  Greeks 
had  stored  it  with  all  the  luxuries  of  Asia ;  the 
noble  architecture  of  Athens  was  festooned  with 
the  gaud v  tapestry  of  Lydia,  and  the  rough  metal 
of  Russian  swords  embossed  with  the  polished 
gold  of  Ophir  and  Persia.  Boleslaus  II.,  shut  up 
within  the  "  golden  gate  "  of  this  city  of  volup- 
tuousness, quaffed  the  bowl  of  pleasure  till  its 
intoxicating  draught  degraded  all  the  nobler 
energies  of  his  nature.  His  army  of  warriors 
followed  his  example,  and  slept  away  month 
after  month  on  the  soft  couches  of  Kiev  ;  and  in 
the  language  of  the  historian,  as  if  they  had  eaten 
of  the  fabled  fruit  of  the  lotos-tree,  at  length 
forgot  that  their  houses  were  without  masters, 
their  wives  without  husbands,  and  their  children 
without  parents. 

But  these  tender  relations  were  not  in  like  man- 
ner oblivious  ;  and,  after  seven  years  of  absence, 
the  Poles  were  roused  from  their  trance  of  plea- 
sure by  the  tidings  of  a  revolt  among  the  women 
at  home,  who,  tired  of  waiting  then?  return,  in 
revenge  gave  themselves  up  to  the  embraces  of 
their  slaves.  Burning  under  the  disgrace,  the 
Poles  hurried  home  to  wreak  their  vengeance  on 
wives  and  paramours  ;  but  they  met  at  Warsaw 
a  bloody  resistance ;  the  women,  maddened  by 
despair,  urged  on  their  lovers,  many  of  them 


fighting  in  person,  and  seeking  out  on  the  battle- 
field their  faithless  husbands :  an  awful  warning 
to  married  men ! 

For  a  long  time  Kiev  was  the  prey  alternately 
of  the  Poles,  the  Lithuanians,  and  the  Tartars, 
until  in  168n*  it  was  finally  ceded  by  the  Poles  to 
Russia.  The  city  is  composed  of  three  distinct 
quarters  ;  the  old,  with  its  Polish  fortifications, 
containing  the  palace  of  the  emperor,  and  being 
the  court  end  ;  the  Petcherk  fortress,  built  by 
Peter  the  Great,  with  ditches  and  high  ramparts, 
and  an  arsenal  capable  of  containing  eighty  or  a 
hundred  thousand  stand  of  arms ;  and  the  Podolsk, 
or  business  part,  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  on 
the  banks  of  the  Dnieper.  It  contains  thirty 
thousand  inhabitants,  besides  a  large  military 
garrison,  partly  of  Cossack  troops,  and  one  pretty 
good  hotel ;  but  no  beds,  and  none  of  those  soft 
couches  which  made  the  hardy  Poles  sleep  away 
their  senses ;  and  though  a  welcome  resting-place 
for  a  traveller  through  the  wild  plains  of  Russia, 
it  does  not  now  possess  any  such  attraction  as  to 
put  in  peril  the  faith  and  duties  of  husbands. 
By  its  position  secluded  from  intercourse  with 
strangers,  Kiev  is  still  thoroughly  a  Russian  city, 
retaining  in  full  force  its  Asiatic  style  of  architec- 
ture ;  and  the  old  Russian,  wedded  to  the  man- 
ners and  customs  of  his  fathers,  clings  to  it  as  a 
place  which  the  hand  of  improvement  has  not  yet 
reached ;  among  other  relics  of  the  olden  time, 
the  lone  beard  still  flourishes  with  the  same 
solemn  dignity  as  in  the  days  of  Peter  the  Great. 
Lying  a  hundred  miles  away  from  the  direct  road 
between  Moscow  and  the  Black  Sea,  few  European 
travellers  visit  it ;  and  though  several  of  them 
have  done  so  since,  perhaps  I  was  the  first  Ame- 
rican who  ever  passed  through  it. 

We  passed  the  morning  in  riding  round  to  the 
numerous  convents  and  churches,  among  which  is 
the  church  of  St  Sophia,  the  oldest  in  Russia, 
and,  if  not  an  exact  model  of  the  great  St.  Sophia 
of  Constantinople,  at  least  of  Byzantine  design ; 
and  toward  evening  went  to  the  emperor's  garden. 
This  garden  is  more  than  a  mile  in  length,  bounded 
on  one  side  by  the  high  precipitous  bank  of  the 
hill,  undulating  in  its  surface,  and  laid  out  like 
an  English  park  with  lawn,  gravel-walks,  and 
trees ;  it  contains  houses  of  refreshment,  arbours, 
or  summer-houses,  and  a  summer  theatre.  At  the 
foot  of  the  hill  flows  the  Dnieper,  the  ancient 
Borysthenes,  on  which,  in  former  days,  the  de- 
scendants of  Odin  and  Ruric  descended  to  plunder 
Constantinople.  Two  or  three  sloops  were  lying, 
as  it  were,  asleep  in  the  lower  town,  telling  of  a 
still  interior  country,  and  beyond  was  a  boundless 
plain  covered  with  a  thick  forest  of  trees.  The 
view  from  this  bank  was  unique  and  extnu)rdinary, 
entirely  different  from  anything  I  ever  saw  in 
natural  scenery,  and  resembling  more  than  any- 
thing else  a  boundless  marine  prospect. 

At  the  entrance  of  the  garden  is  an  open  square 
or  table  of  land  overlooking  the  plain,  where, 
every  evening  at  seven  o'clock,  the  military  band 
plays.  The  garden  is  the  fashionable  promenade, 
the  higher  classes  resorting  to  it  in  carriages  and 
on  horseback,  and  the  common  people  on  foot ; 
the  display  of  equipages  was  not  very  striking, 
although  there  is  something  stylish  in  the  Russian 
manner  of  driving  four  horses,  the  leaders  with 
very  long  traces  and  a  postilion  ;  and  soldiers  and 
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officers,  with  their  splendid  uniforms,  caps,  and 
plumes,  added  a  brilliant  effect. 

Before  the  music  began,  all  returned  from  tho 
promenade  or  drive  in  the  garden,  and  gathered 
in  the  square.  It  was  a  beautiful  afternoon  in 
June,  and  the  assemblage  was  unusually  large  and 
brilliant  ;  the  carriages  drew  up  in  a  line,  the 
ladies  let  down  the  glasses,  and  the  cavaliers  dis- 
mounted, and  talked  and  flirted  with  them  just  as 
in  civilised  countries.  All  Chief?  was  there,  and 
the  peasant  in  his  dirty  sheepskin  jacket,  the 
shopkeeper  with  his  long  surtout  and  beard,  the 
postilion  on  his  horse,  the  coachman  on  his  box, 
the  dashing  soldier,  the  haughty  noble  and  super- 
cilious lady,  touched  by  the  same  chord,  forgot 
their  temporal  distinctions,  and  listened  to  the 
swelling  strains  of  the  music  till  the  last  notes  died 
away.  The  whole  mass  was  then  in  motion,  and 
in  a  few  moments,  except  by  a  few  stragglers,  of 
whom  I  was  one,  the  garden  was  deserted.  At 
about  ten  o'clock,  I  returned  to  my  hotel.  Wo 
had  no  beds,  and  slept  in  our  cloaks  on  settees 
stuffed  with  straw  ana  covered  with  leather.  We 
had  no  coverlets  ;  still,  after  four  days  and  nights 
in  a  carriage,  it  was  a  luxury  to  have  plenty  of 
kicking  room. 
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Early  in  the  moraine,  while  I  was  standing  in 
the  yard  of  the  hotel,  chaffering  with  some  Jews 
about  the  sale  of  our  carriage,  an  officer  in  a  faded, 
threadbare  uniform,  with  two  or  three  ribands  at 
his  button. hole,  and  star*  sparkling  on  his  breast, 
came  up,  and,  taking  me  bv  the  hand,  told  me, 
in  capital  English,  that  he  had  just  heard  of  the 
arrival  of  two  English  gentlemen,  and  had  hurried 
down  to  see  them  ;  that  he  was  a  great  admirer  of 
the  English,  and  happy  to  have  an  opportunity, 
in  the  interior  of  his  own  country,  to  show  its 
hospitalities  to  the  natives  of  the  Island  Queen. 
At  the  risk  of  lwing  the  tanefit  of  his  attentions, 
I  was  obliged  to  disclaim  my  supposed  English 
character,  and  to  publish,  in  the  heart  of  a  grinding 
despotism,  that  I  was  a  citizen  of  a  free  republic. 
Nor  did  I  suffer  for  my  candour ;  for,  by  one  of 
those  strange  vagaries  which  sometimes  happen, 
we  cannot  tell  how  or  why,  this  officer  in  the  ser- 
vice of  RusMia  had  long  looked  to  America  and  her 
republican  government  as  the  perfection  of  an 
ideal  system.  He  was  in  Chioff  only  by  accident. 
Wounded  in  the  la*t  campaign  agaiiist  the  Turks, 
he  had  taken  up  his  alnulo  at  Ismail,  where,  upon 
his  pension  and  a  pittance  of  his  own,  he  was  able 
to  live  respectably  as  a  poor  officer.  With  no 
friends  or  connexions,  and  no  societv  at  Ismail, 
his  head  seemed  to  have  run  principally  upon  two 
thin^,  apparently  having  no  connexion  with  each 
other,  but  intimately  connected  in  his  mind,  viz., 
the  British  possessions  in  India  and  the  United 
States  of  America  ;  and  the  cord  that  bound  them 
together  was  the  wide  diffusion  of  the  English 
language  by  means  of  these  powerful  agents.  He 
told  me  more  than  I  ever  knew  of  the  constitution 


and  government  of  the  East  India  Company,  and 
their  plan  of  operations  ;  and,  in  regard  to  our 
own  country,  his  knowledge  was  astonishing  ;  be 
knew  the  names  and  character,  and  talked  fami- 
liarly of  all  our  principal  men,  from  the  time  of 
Washington  to  the  present  day  ;  had  read  all  oar 
standard  works,  and  was  far  more  familiar  with 
those  of  Franklin,  Irving,  fee-,  than  I  was ;  in 
short,  he  told  me  that  he  had  read  every  American 
book,  pamphlet,  or  paper  he  could  lay  his  handi 
on  ;  and  so  intimate  was  his  knowledge  of  detail, 
that  he  mentioned  Chestnut-street  by  name  as  one 
of  the  principal  streets  in  Philadelphia.  It  mar 
be  supposed  that  I  was  not  sorry  to  meet  son 
a  man  in  the  heart  of  Russia.  He  devoted  hhnsdf 
to  us,  and  seldom  left  us,  except  at  night,  until  we 
left  the  city. 

After  breakfast,  accompanied  by  our  new  friend 
with  as  unpronounceable  a  name  as  the  best  in 
Russia,  wo  visited  the  catacombs  of  the  Petehenkoi 
monastery.  I  have  before  remarked  that  Chtof 
is  the  holy  city  of  the  Russians,  and  the  crowdf  of 
pilgrims  we  met  at  every  turn  in  the  streets  con- 
stantly reminded  us  that  this  was  the  great  seam 
of  tho  pilgrimage.  I  was  but  imperfectly  ac- 
quainted with  the  Russian  character,  but  in  no 
one  particular  had  I  been  so  ignorant  as  in  retard 
to  their  religious  impressions.  I  had  seen  Italian, 
Greek,  and  Turkish  devotees,  but  the  Russaa 
surpassed  them  all ;  and,  though  deriving  their 
religion  from  strangers,  they  exceed  the  puncti- 
lious Greeks  themselves  in  the  observance  of  its 
minutest  forms.  Censurable,  indeed,  would  he  be 
considered  who  should  pass,  in  city  or  in  highway, 
the  figure  of  the  cross,  the  image  of  the  Virgin,  or 
any  of  the  numerous  family  of  saints,  without 
taking  off  his  hat  and  making  on  his  breast  the 
sacred  sign  of  tho  cross  ;  and  in  a  city  like  Chioff, 
where  every  turn  presents  some  new  object  claim- 
ing their  worship,  the  eyes  of  our  drosky  boy 
were  rapidly  turning  from  one  side  to  the  other, 
and  his  hand  was  almost  constantly  in  a  quick 
mechanical  motion. 

The  Church  of  the  Catacombs,  or  the  Cathedral 
of  the  Assumption,  attached  to  the  monastery, 
stands  a  little  out  of  the  city,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Dnieper.  It  was  founded  in  ten  hundred  and 
seventy-three,  and  has  seven  golden  domes  with 
golden  spires,  and  chains  connecting  them.  Tile 
dome  of  tho  belfry,  which  rises  above  the  hill  to 
the  height  of  about  three  hundred  feet,  and  above 
the  Dnieper  to  tliat  of  five  hundred  and  eighty- 
six,  is  considered  by  the  Russians  a  chef-faMTTt 
of  architecture.  It  is  adorned  with  Doric  and 
Ionic  columns  and  Corinthian  pilasters ;  the  whole 
interior  bears  the  venerable  garb  of  antiquity,  and 
is  richly  ornamented  with  gold,  silver,  and  pre- 
cious stones  and  paintings ;  indeed,  it  is  altogether 
very  far  superior  to  any  Greek  church  I  had  then 
seen. 

In  the  immense  catacombs  under  the  monastery 
lie  the  unburied  bodies  of  the  Russian  saints,  ana 
year  after  year  thousands  and  tens  of  thousand* 
come  from  the  wilds  of  Siberia  and  the  confines  of 
Tartary  to  kneel  at  their  feet  and  pray.  In  one  of 
the  porches  of  the  church  we  bought  wax  taper*, 
and,  with  a  long  procession  of  pilgrims,  bare- 
headed and  with  lighted  tapers  in  our  hands, 
descended  a  long  wooden  staircase  to  the  mouth  of 
the  catacomb.    On  each  side  along  the  staircase 
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was  ranged  a  line  of  kneeling  devotees,  of  the  same 
miserable  description  I  had  so  often  seen  about 
tiie  churches  in  Italy  and  Greece.  Entering  the 
excavated  passages  of  the  catacombs,  the  roof  of 
which  was  black  from  the  smoke  of  candles,  we 
saw  on  each  side,  in  niches  in  the  walls,  and  in 
open  coffins,  enveloped  in  wrappers  of  cloth  and 
silk,  ornamented  with  gold  and  silver,  the  bodies 
of  the  Russian  saints.  These  saints  are  persons 
who  have  led  particularly  pure  and  holy  lives,  and 
by  reason  thereof  have  ascended  into  heaven,  where 
they  are  supposed  to  exercise  an  influence  with 
the  Father  and  Son  ;  and  their  bodies  are  left 
unburied  that  their  brethren  may  come  to  them 
for  intercession,  and,  seeing  their  honours  after 
death,  study  to  imitate  them  in  the  purity  of  their 
lives.  The  bodies  are  laid  in  open  coffins,  with 
the  stiffened  hands  so  placed  as  to  receive  the 
kisses  of  pilgrims,  and  on  their  breasts  are  written 
their  names,  and  sometimes  a  history  of  their 
virtuous  actions.  But  we  saw  there  other  and 
worse  things  than  these,  monuments  of  wild  and 
desperate  fanaticism ;  for  besides  the  bodies  of 
saints  who  had  died  at  God's  appointed  time,  in 
one  passage  is  a  range  of  small  windows,  where 
men  had  with  their  own  hands  built  themselves 
in  with  stones  against  the  wall,  leaving  open  only 
a  small  hole  by  which  to  receive  their  food  ;  and 
died  with  the  impious  thought  that  they  were 
doing  their  Maker  good  Bervice.  These  little 
windows  close  their  dwelling  and  their  tomb ;  and 
the  devoted  Russian,  while  he  kneels  before  them, 
believes  that  their  unnatural  death  has  purchased 
for  them  everlasting  life,  and  place  and  power 
among  the  spirits  of  the  blessed. 

We  wandered  a  long  time  in  this  extraordinary 
burial-place,  everywhere  strewed  with  the  kneeling 
figures  of  praying  pilgrims.  At  every  turn  we 
saw  hundreds  from  the  farthest  parts  of  the  im- 
mense empire  of  Russia  ;  perhaps  at  that  time 
more  than  three  thousand  were  wandering  in  these 
sepulchral  chambers. 

The  last  scene  I  shall  never  forget.  More  than 
a  hundred  were  assembled  in  a  little  chapel, 
around  which  were  arranged  the  bodies  of  men 
who  had  died  in  peculiar  sanctity.  All  were 
kneeling  on  the  rocky  floor,  an  old  priest,  with  a 
lone  white  beard  streaming  down  his  breast,  was 
in  the  midst  of  them,  and  all  there,  even  to  the 
little  children,  were  listening  with  rapt  attention, 
as  if  he  were  preaching  to  them  matters  of  eternal 
moment  There  was  no  hypocrisy  or  want  of 
faith  in  that  vast  sepulchre  ;  surrounded  by  their 
sainted  dead,  they  were  searching  their  way  to 
everlasting  life,  and  in  all  honesty  believed  that 
they  saw  the  way  before  them.  We  ascended  once 
more  to  the  regions  of  upper  air,  and  stopped  a 
lew  moments  in  the  courtyard  of  the  monastery, 
where  the  beggar  pilgrims  were  eating  the  hard 
bread  distributed  to  them  by  the  monks  from  the 
bounty  of  government.  No  man  seemed  more 
relieved  than  the  major.  He  was  a  liberal  in 
religion  as  well  as  in  politics,  but  he  crossed  him- 
self everywhere  most  devoutly,  to  avoid,  as  he 
amid,  offending  the  prejudices  of  his  countrymen, 
though  once  he  rather  scandalised  a  group  of 
pilgrims  by  cross-questioning  a  monk  about  a  new 
saint,  who  seemed  to  be  receiving  more  than  a 
usual  share  of  veneration,  and  who,  he  said,  had 
been  canonised  since  he  was  there  last 


But  there  is  a  time  for  all  things,  and  nothing 
is  more  absolutely  fixed  by  nature's  laws  than  a 
time  for  dinner.  Almost  at  the  first  moment  of 
our  acquaintance  the  major  had  told  me  of  an 
engraving  representing  a  scene  in  New  York, 
which  was  to  be  found  at  a  second  or  third-rate 
hotel,  and  I  proposed  to  him,  in  compliment  to  the 
honest  publican  who  had  the  good  taste  to  have 
such  a  picture  in  his  house,  to  go  there  and  dine. 
We  went,  and  in  a  large  room,  something  like  a 
bar-room  in  our  hotels,  saw  on  one  of  the  walls, 
in  a  black  wooden  frame,  a  gaudy  and  flaring 
engraving  representing  the  pulling  down  of  the 
statue  of  George  the  Second  in  the  Bowling  Green. 
The  Bowling  Green  was  associated  with  my  earliest 
recollections.  It  had  been  my  playground  when 
a  boy  ;  hundreds  of  times  I  had  climbed  over  its 
fence  for  my  ball,  and  I  was  one  of  a  band  of  boys 
who  held  on  to  it  long  after  the  corporation  in- 
vaded our  rights.  Captain  Cook  mentions  the 
effect  produced  upon  his  crew  by  finding  at  one 
of  the  savage  islands  he  visited  a  silver  spoon 
marked  "  London  ;"  my  feelings  were,  in  a  small 
way,  of  the  same  nature.  The  grouping  of  the 
picture  was  rude  and  grotesque,  the  ringleader 
being  a  long  negro  stripped  to  his  trousers,  and 
straining  with  all  his  might  upon  a  rope,  one  end 
of  which  was  fastened  to  the  head  of  the  statue, 
and  the  other  tied  around  his  own  waist,  his  white 
teeth  and  the  whites  of  his  eyes  being  particularly 
conspicuous  on  a  heavy  ground  of  black.  It  was 
a  poor  specimen  of  art,  but  it  was  a  home  scene , 
we  drew  up  our  table  opposite  the  picture,  and 
here,  in  the  very  head-quarters  of  despotism,  I 
found  a  liberal  spirit  in  an  officer  wearing  the 
uniform  of  the  autocrat,  who  pledged  me  in  the 
toast,  "  Success  to  liberty  throughout  the  world." 

I  had  another  occupation,  which  savoured  more 
of  home,  and  served  to  keep  my  faculties  from 
rusting ;  and  that  was  the  sale  of  our  carriage. 
We  had  made  a  calculation,  and  found  that  it 
would  be  cheaper,  to  say  nothing  of  other  advan- 
tages, to  give  it  away,  and  take  the  diligence  to 
Moscow,  than  go  on  posting.  We  accordingly 
offered  it  for  sale,  and  every  tune  we  returned  to 
the  house  found  a  group  of  Jews  examining  it 
Tho  poor  thing  found  no  favour  in  their  eyes  ; 
they  told  us  that  we  had  been  riding  in  it  at  peril 
of  our  lives  ;  that  we  might  be  thankful  it  had  not 
broken  down  on  the  road  ;  and,  in  short,  that  it 
was  worth  nothing  except  for  old  iron,  and  for  that 
it  was  worth  forty -five  rubles,  or  about  nine  dollars. 
We  could  not  stand  this.  It  had  cost  us  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  less  than  a  week  before,  was  cheap 
at  that,  and  as  good  now  as  when  we  bought  it 
On  the  eve  of  departure,  therefore,  we  offered  it 
to  our  landlord  for  three  days'  board  ;  but  the  old 
Turk  (he  was  a  Jew  turned  Christian,  and  in  his 
regenerated  worse  than  his  natural  state)  refused 
our  offer,  thinking  that  we  would  go  away  and 
leave  it  on  his  hands.  But  we  resolved  to  burn 
it  first ;  and  while  hesitating  about  offering  it  to 
our  friend  the  major,  he  relieved  us  from  all 
delicacy  by  telling  us  that  he  did  not  want  it,  and 
had  no  horses  to  put  to  it ;  to  save  us  from  impo- 
sition, he  would  willingly  give  us  the  full  value, 
but  he  was  not  worth  the  money.  He  had,  how- 
ever, a  piece  of  fifty  rubles,  or  about  ten  dollars, 
in  his  pocket,  and,  if  we  would  take  that,  he  would 
keep  the  carriage  as  a  souvenir.    We  gladly  ae- 
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cepted  his  offer,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of  finding 
that  we  had  grievously  disappointed  both  the  Jews 
and  our  landlord. 

In  the  morning  the  proprietor  of  the  diligence, 
learning  that  we  had  sold  our  vehicle,  raised  the 
price  of  places  fifty  rubles  a-piece ;  the  major  heard 
of  it,  and  insisted  upon  our  taking  back  the  car- 
riage, when  the  proprietor  took  another  tone, 
talked  of  the  expense  of  sending  his  huge  vehicle 
with  only  two  passengers,  and  we  listened  and  as- 
sented. We  started  to  accompany  him,  and  just 
at  the  door  of  the  hotel  saw  two  runaway  horses 
coming  furiously  down  the  street  with  a  drosky, 
and  an  officer  entangled  and  dragging  on  the 
ground.  We  picked  him  up  and  carried  him  into 
the  hotel.  He  was  a  noble-looking  man,  who  but 
a  few  minutes  before  had  attracted  my  attention 
by  his  proud  and  manly  bearing,  now  a  miserable 
mangled  object,  his  clothes  torn,  his  plume  soiled 
with  mud,  and  his  face  covered  with  dust  and 
blood,  and,  when  we  left  it  was  uncertain  whether 
he  would  live  or  die. 

The  major  accompanied  us  to  the  office  of  the. 
diligence,  and  our  parting  was  ratner  tender  ;  he 
rubbed  his  mustache  on  both  my  cheeks,  wrote  his 
name  in  my  memorandum-book,  and  I  gave  him 
my  address  ;  he  said  that  our  visit  had  been  an 
interlude  relieving  the  dull  monotony  of  his  life  ; 
that  we  were  going  to  new  scenes,  and  would  soon 
forget  him,  but  he  would  not  forget  us.  Nor  shall 
I  forget  him,  although  it  is  not  probable  that  he 
and  I  will  ever  meet  again. 

We  took  our  seats  in  the  diligence  for  Moscow, 
and  set  off  with  an  uncommon  degree  of  satisfac- 
tion at  having  got  rid  of  posting  and  of  Henri,  and, 
with  them,  of  all  our  troubles.  We  had  nothing 
to  do,  no  wrangling  with  postmasters,  no  cheating 
to  undergo  from  Jews,  and  were  in  that  happy 
state  which  made  the  honest  Hibernian  indifferent 
to  an  upset  or  a  breakdown  ;  that  is  to  say,  we 
were  merely  passengers.  With  great  pomp  and 
circumstance  wc  drove  through  the  principal 
streets,  to  advise  the  Knickerbockers  of  Chioff  of 
the  actual  departure  of  the  long- talked-of  diligence, 
the  conducteur  sounding  his  trumpet,  and  the 
people  stopping  in  the  streets  and  running  to  the 
doors  to  see  the  extraordinary  spectacle. 

We  descended  the  long  wooden  road  to  the  river, 
and  crossed  the  Dnieper  on  a  bridge  about  half  a 
mile  long.  On  the  opposite  bank  I  turned  for  the 
last  time  to  the  sacred  city,  and  I  never  saw  any- 
thing more  unique  and  strikingly  beautiful  than 
the  high,  commanding  position  of  "  this  city  on  a 
hill,"  crowned  with  its  golden  cupolas  and  domes, 
that  reflected  the  sun  with  dazzling  brightness. 

For  a  short  distance  the  country  was  rather  un- 
dulating, but  soon  settled  into  the  regular  steppe. 
We  rolled  on  all  day  without  anything  to  annoy 
us  or  even  to  interest  us,  except  processions  of 
pilgrims  on  their  way  to  ChiofT.  They  travelled 
on  foot  in  bands  of  one  or  two  hundred,  men, 
women  and  children,  headed  by  a  white-bearded 
monk,  barefooted,  and  leaning  on  a  staff.  During 
the  night  I  was  roused  by  a  loud  chant,  and  look- 
ing out,  saw  a  group  of  more  than  a  hundred 
pilgrims  gathered  round  a  fire,  with  an  old  monk 
in  the  midst  of  them,  breaking  the  stillness  of  the 
night  with  songs  of  devotion  ;  and  all  the  night 
long  as  we  rode  swiftly  by,  I  saw  by  the  bright 
moonlight  groups  of  forty,  fifty,  or  a  hundred  lying 


by  the  roadside  asleep  under  the  trees.    More 
than  fifty  thousand  pilgrims  that  year  visited  the 
catacombs  of  Kiev,  coming  from  every  part  of  the 
immense  empire  of  Russia,  and  many  from  Kamt- 
schatka  and  the  most  distant  region  of  Siberia, 
performing  the  whole  journey  on  foot,  seldom 
sleeping  under  a  roof,  and  living  upon  the  preca- 
rious charity  of  the  miserable  peasants  on  the  road. 
I  have  since  seen  the  gathering  of  pilgrims  at 
Jerusalem,  and  the  whole  body  moving  together 
from  the  gates  of  the  city  to  bathe  in  the  Jordan, 
and  I  have  seen  the  great  caravan  of  forty  thou- 
sand true  believers  tracking  their  desolate  way 
through  the  deserts  of  Arabia  to  the  tomb  of  the 
Prophet  at  Mecca ;  but  I  remember,  as  if  the? 
were  before  me  now,  the  groups  of  Russian  p£ 
grims  strewed  along  the  road  and  sleeping  under 
the  pale  moonlight,  the  bare  earth  their  bed,  the 
heavens  their  only  covering. 

In  the  morning  we  stopped  at  a  little  town,  when 
the  posthouse  had  in  front  four  Corinthian  colanma, 
supporting  a  balcony.  Inside,  mats  were  placed 
against  the  broken  windows,  the  walls  were  rough 
logs,  the  floor  of  mud,  with  pigs  and  children  de- 
puting its  possession,  and  the  master  and  mistress 
stood  in  special  need  of  the  purifying  influence  of 
a  Russian  bath.  We  brought  the  tea-urn  oat  on 
the  balcony,  and  had  a  cow  brought  up  and  milked 
in  our  presence.  After  breakfast  we  lighted  our 
pipes  and  strolled  up  the  street.  At  the  upper 
end,  an  old  man  in  a  civil  uniform  hailed  ns  mm 
the  opposite  side,  and  crossed  over  to  meet  as ; 
supposing  him  to  be  some  dignitary  disposed  to 
show  us  the  civilities  of  the  town,  we  waited  to 
receive  him  with  all  becoming  respect ;  but,  as  he 
approached,  were  rather  startled  by  the  loud  tone 
of  his  voice  and  the  angry  expression  of  his  face, 
and  more  so  when,  as  soon  as  within  reach,  he  gave 
my  pipe-stick  a  severe  rap  with  his  cane,  which 
knocked  it  out  of  my  mouth,  broke  the  bowl  and 
scattered  the  contents  on  the  ground.  I  picked 
up  the  stick,  and  should,  perhaps,  have  laid  it 
over  his  head  but  for  his  grey  hairs  ;  and  m? 
companion,  seeing  him  tread  out  the  sparks  of  fire, 
recollected  that  there  was  a  severe  penalty  a 
Russia  against  smoking  in  the  streets.  The  boose* 
arc  all  of  wood  ;  whole  villages  and  towns  are  often 
burned  down  at  once,  and  probably  the  old  man 
had  begun  by  a  civil  intimation  to  that  effect ;  bat, 
indignant  at  my  quietly  smoking  in  his  face,  had 
used  more  summary  measures.  He  was  in  a  per- 
fect fury  ;  and  calling  at  the  top  of  his  voice  to  a 
man  up  the  street,  the  latter  went  off  with  such  a 
suspicious  looking-for-a-police-officer  movement, 
that  we  hurried  back  to  the  diligence,  which  hap- 
pened to  be  ready  and  waiting  for  us,  and  started 
from  the  town  on  a  full  run. 

That  night,  in  a  miserable  posthouse  in  a  miser- 
able village,  we  found  an  old  billiard-table.  It 
seemed  strangely  out  of  place,  and  I  had  a  great 
curiosity  to  know  how  it  had  found  its  way  there ; 
but  it  was  twelve  o'clock,  and  all  were  asleep  bat 
the  postilion.  I  can  give  no  account  of  the  rest 
of  the  night's  work.  I  had  a  large  cushioned  seat 
of  the  diligence  to  myself,  certainly  the  softest  bed 
I  had  yet  had  in  Russia  ;  and  when  I  put  my  feet 
out  of  the  window,  it  was  so  comfortable  that  I 
felt  myself  in  some  danger  of  falling  into  luxurious 
habits. 

At  daylight  we  arrived  in  a  large  village,  the 
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tants  of  which  were  not  yet  stirring,  and  the 
i  were  strewed  with  peasants,  grim,  yellow- 
sd  fellows,  in  sheep-skin  dresses  and  cape, 
m  their  backs  asleep,  each  of  them  with  a 
wood  under  his  head  for  a  pillow.  I  de- 
al from  the  diligence,  and  found  that  the 
▼illage  consisted  of  a  single  street,  with  log- 
i  on  each  side,  having  their  gable  ends  in 
the  doors  were  all  open,  and  I  looked  in  and 
en  and  women  with  all  their  clothes  on,  pigs, 
and  children,  strewed  about  the  floor, 
nrery  house  was  the  image  of  the  Panagia, 
holy  Virgin,  or  the  picture  of  some  tutelary 
the  face  only  visible,  the  rest  covered  with  a 
ime,  with  a  lamp  or  taper  burning  before  it; 
igularly  as  the  serf  rose  he  prostrated  turn- 
ed made  his  orisons  at  this  domestic  shrine. 
>ut  noon  we  passed  the  chateau  and  grounds 
leigneur ;  belonging  to  the  chateau  was  a 
church  standing  in  a  conspicuous  situation, 
i  green  dome,  surmounted  by  the  Greek 
;  and  round  it  were  the  miserable  and  filthy 
tions  of  his  slaves.  Entering  the  village,  we 
spectacle  of  wretchedness  and  misery  seldom 
Bed  even  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile.  The 
population  was  gathered  in  the  streets,  in  a 
>f  absolute  starvation.  The  miserable  serfs 
At  raised  enough  to  supply  themselves  with 
ind  men  of  all  ages,  half-grown  boys,  and 
shildren,  were  prowling  the  streets  or  sitting 
»  door-ways,  ravenous  with  hunger,  and 
g  for  the  agent  to  come  down  from  the 
tu  and  distribute  among  them  bread.  I  had 
in  Russia  many  interesting  subjects  of  com- 
n  between  that  country  and  my  own,  but  it 
rith  deep  humiliation  I  felt  that  the  most 
t  feature  in  that  despotic  government  found 
Jlel  in  ours.  At  this  day,  with  the  excep- 
f  Russia,  some  of  the  West  India  Islands, 
he  republic  of  the  United  States,  every 
ry  in  the  civilised  world  can  respond  to  the 
boast  of  the  English  common  law,  that  the 
nt  a  slave  sets  foot  on  her  soil  he  is  free.  I 
rt  the  feelings  of  others  and  their  vested 
,  and  would  be  the  last  to  suffer  those  feel- 
r  those  rights  to  be  wantonly  violated  ;  but 
ot  hesitate  to  say  that,  abroad,  slavery  stands 
irk  blot  upon  our  national  character.  There 
i  not  admit  of  any  palliation ;  it  stands  in 
g  contrast  with  the  spirit  of  our  free  institu- 
;  it  belies  our  words  and  our  hearts ;  and  the 
ican  who  would  be  most  prompt  to  repel 
ilumny  upon  his  country  withers  under  this 
ich,  and  writhes  with  mortification  when  the 
is  hurled  at  the  otherwise  stainless  flag  of 
•ee  republic.  I  was  forcibly  struck  with  a 
el  between  the  white  serfs  of  the  north  of 
»  and  African  bondsmen  at  home.  The 
in  boor,  generally  wanting  the  comforts 
are  supplied  to  the  negro  on  our  best  or- 
plantations,  appeared  to  me  to  be  not  less 
ied  in  intellect,  character,  and  personal 
ig.  Indeed  the  marks  of  physical  and  per- 
degradation  were  so  strong,  that  I  was  in- 
ly compelled  to  abandon  certain  theories  not 
unon  among  my  countrymen  at  home,  in 
1  to  the  intrinsic  superiority  of  the  white  race 
dl  others.  Perhaps,  too,  this  impression  was 
by  my  having  previously  met  with  Africans 
diligence  and  capacity,  standing  upon  a  foot- 


ing of  perfect  equality  as  soldiers  and  officers  in 
the  Greek  army  and  the  sultan's. 

The  serfs  of  Russia  differ  from  slaves  with  us  in 
the  important  particular  that  they  belong  to  the 
soil,  and  cannot  be  sold  except  with  the  estate ; 
they  may  change  masters,  but  cannot  be  torn  from 
their  connexions  or  their  birth-place.  One  sixth 
of  the  whole  peasantry  of  Russia,  amounting  to  six 
or  seven  millions,  belong  to  the  crown,  and  inhabit 
the  imperial  demesne,  and  pay  an  annual  tax.  In 
particular  districts,  many  have  been  enfranchised, 
and  become  burghers  and  merchants ;  and  the 
liberal  and  enlightened  policy  of  the  present  em- 
peror is  diffusing  a  more  general  system  of  melio- 
ration among  these  subjects  of  his  vast  empire. 
The  rest  of  the  serfs  belong  to  the  nobles,  and  are 
the  absolute  property  and  subject  to  the  absolute 
control  of  their  masters,  as  much  as  the  cattle  on 
their  estates.  Some  of  the  seigneurs  possess  from 
seventy  to  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  ;  and 
their  wealth  depends  upon  the  skill  and  manage- 
ment with  which  the  labour  of  these  serfs  is  em- 
ployed. Sometimes  the  seigneur  sends  the  most 
intelligent  to  Petenburgh  or  Moscow  to  learn  some 
handicraft,  and  then  employs  them  on  his  own 
estates,  hires  them  out,  or  allows  them  to  exercise 
their  trade  on  their  own  account,  on  payment  of 
an  annual  sum.  And  sometimes,  too,  he  gives  the 
serf  a  passport,  under  which  he  is  protected  all 
over  Russia,  settles  in  a  city,  and  engages  in  trade, 
and  very  often  accumulates  enough  to  ransom 
himself  and  his  family.  Indeed,  there  are  many 
instances  of  a  serf's  acquiring  a  large  property, 
and  even  rising  to  eminence.  But  he  is  always 
subject  to  the  control  of  his  master  ;  and  I  saw  at 
Moscow  an  old  mongik  who  had  acquired  a  very 
large  fortune,  but  was  still  a  slave.  His  master's 
price  for  his  freedom  had  advanced  with  his  grow- 
ing wealth,  and  the  poor  serf,  unable  to  bring 
himself  to  part  with  his  hard  earnings,  was  then 
rolling  in  wealth  with  a  collar  round  his  neck  ; 
struggling  with  the  inborn  spirit  of  freedom,  and 
hesitating  whether  to  die  a  beggar  or  a  slave. 

The  Russian  serf  is  obliged  to  work  for  his 
master  but  three  days  in  the  week ;  the  other 
three  he  may  work  for  himself  on  a  portion  of 
land  assigned  to  him  by  law  on  his  master's  estate. 
He  is  never  obliged  to  work  on  Sunday,  and  every 
saint's  day  or  fete  day  of  the  church  is  a  holiday. 
This  might  be  supposed  to  give  him  an  opportu- 
nity of  elevating  his  character  and  condition  ;  but 
wanting  the  spirit  of  a  free  agent,  and  feeling  him- 
self the  absolute  property  of  another,  he  labours 
grudgingly  for  his  master,  and  for  himself  barely 
enough  to  supply  the  rudest  necessaries  of  life 
and  pay  his  tax  to  the  seigneur.  A  few  rise  above 
their  condition,  but  millions  labour  like  beasts  of 
burden,  content  with  bread  to  put  in  their  mouths, 
and  never  even  thinking  of  freedom.  A  Russian 
nobleman  told  me  that  he  believed,  if  the  serfs 
were  all  free,  he  could  cultivate  his  estate  to  better 
advantage  by  hired  labour  ;  and  I  have  no  doubt 
a  dozen  Connecticut  men  would  cultivate  more 
ground  than  a  hundred  Russian  serfs,  allowing 
their  usual  non-working  days  and  holidays.  They 
have  no  interest  in  the  soil,  and  the  desolate  and 
uncultivated  wastes  of  Russia  show  the  truth  of 
the  judicious  reflection  of  Catharine  II.,  "that 
agriculture  can  never  flourish  in  that  nation  where 
the  husbandman  possesses  no  property." 
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It  is  from  this  great  body  of  peasantry  that 
Russia  recruits  her  immense  standing  army,  or, 
in  ease  of  invasion,  raises  in  a  moment  a  vast  body 
of  soldiers.  Every  person  in  Russia  entitled  to 
hold  land  is  known  to  the  government,  as  well  as 
the  number  of  peasants  on  his  estate  ;  and,  upon 
receiving  notice  of  an  imperial  order  to  that  effect, 
the  numbers  required  by  the  levy  are  marched 
forthwith  from  every  part  of  the  empire  to  the 
places  of  rendezvous  appointed.  It  might  be 
asked,  What  have  these  men  to  fight  for  t  They 
have  no  country,  and  are  brought  up  on  immense 
levels,  wanting  the  rocks,  riven,  and  mountains 
that  inspire  local  attachments.  It  is  a  singular 
fact,  that,  with  the  Russian  serf,  there  is  always 
an  unbounded  love  for  him  who  stands  at  the  head 
of  the  system  of  oppression  under  which  they  groan, 
the  emperor  whom  they  regard  as  their  protector 
against  the  oppression  of  their  immediate  masters; 
but  to  whatever  cause  it  may  be  ascribed,  whether 
inability  to  estimate  the  value  of  any  change  in 
their  condition,  or  a  feeling  of  actual  love  for  the 
soil  on  which  they  were  born,  during  the  invasion 
of  Napoleon  the  serfs  of  Russia  presented  a  noble 
spectacle ;  and  the  spirit  of  devotion  which  ani- 
mated the  corps  of  ten  thousand  in  the  north  ex- 
tended to  the  utmost  bounds  of  the  empire.  They 
received  orders  to  march  from  St  Petersburgh  to 
meet  the  advance  of  the  French  army  ;  the  em- 
peror reviewed  them,  and  is  said  to  have  shed 
tears  at  their  departure.  Arrived  at  the  place 
appointed,  Witgenstein  ordered  them  to  fall  back 
to  a  certain  point,  but  they  answered  "  No  ;  the 
last  promise  we  made  the  emperor  our  father  was, 
that  we  would  never  fly  before  the  enemy,  and  we 
keep  our  word."  Eight  thousand  of  their  number 
died  on  the  spot ;  and  the  spirit  which  animated 
them  fired  the  serfs  throughout  the  whole  empire. 
The  scholar  may  sneer,  but  I  defy  him  to  point  to 
a  nobler  page  in  Grecian  or  Roman  history. 

I  shall  make  amends  for  this  long  discussion  by 
hurrying  on  to  Moscow.  We  rode  hundreds  of 
miles  without  meeting  a  hill ;  the  country  was  bare 
of  trees,  and  almost  everywhere  presenting  the 
same  appearance.  We  saw  the  first  disk  of  the 
sun  peeping  out  of  the  earth,  watched  it  while 
soaring  on  its  daily  round,  and,  without  a  bush  to 
obstruct  the  view,  saw  it  sink  below  the  horizon  ; 
and  woke  up  at  all  times  of  night  and  saw  the 
stars 

"  Rolling  like  living  can  of  light 
For  god»  to  journey  by." 

The  principal  and  only  large  towns  on  our  road 
were  Orel  and  Toula,  the  former  containing  a  po- 
pulation of  four  or  five  thousand,  and  presenting 
an  imposing  display  of  churches  and  monasteries 
gaudily  painted  and  with  gilded  domes ;  the  houses 
were  principally  of  wood,  painted  yellow.  Toula 
is  the  largest  manufacturing  town,  and  is  called  the 
Sheffield  of  Russia,  being  particularly  celebrated 
for  its  cutler}*.  Everywhere  the  diligence  created 
a  great  sensation  ;  the  knowing  ones  said  it  would 
never  do  ;  but  at  Orel  one  spirited  individual  said 
if  we  would  wait  three  days  for  him  he  would  go 
on  with  us.  It  can  hardly  seem  credible,  in  our 
steam-boat  and  railroad  community,  that  a  public 
conveyance  could  roll  on  for  seven  days  and  nights, 
through  many  villages  and  towns,  toward  the 
capital  of  an  immense  empire,  and  not  take  in  a 
■ingle  way-passenger ;  but  such  was  the  fact ;  and 


on  the  morning  of  the  seventh  day,  alone  at  we 
started  from  Chioff,  we  were  approaching  the 
burned  and  rebuilt  capital  of  the  czars,  Moscow, 
with  gilded  cupolas,  the  holy  Moscow,  the  sancti- 
fied city,  the  Jerusalem  of  Russia  beloved  of  God, 
and  dear  to  men. 
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At  daylight  we  arrived  at  the  last  post ;  sad 
here,  for  the  first  time,  we  saw  evidences  of  ov 
approach  to  a  great  city.  Four  or  five  travelling- 
carriages  were  waiting  for  hones,  some  of  which 
had  been  waiting  all  night ;  but  our  diligence 
being  a  "  public  accommodation,"  we  were  pre- 
ferred, and  had  the  first  that  came  in.  We  took 
our  places  for  the  last  time  in  the  diligence,  sad 
passed  two  or  three  fine  chateaux,  our  oincsur 
and  interest  increasing  as  we  approached,  until 
at  about  five  vents  from  Moscow,  as  we  reached 
the  summit  of  a  gentle  eminence,  the  whole  coy 
broke  upon  us  at  one  view,  situated  in  the  nwht 
of  a  great  plain,  and  covering  an  extent  of  mot 
than  thirty  versts.  Moscow  is  emphatically  the 
city  of  churches,  containing  more  than  six  hun- 
dred, many  of  which  have  five  or  six  domes,  with 
steeples,  and  spires,  and  crosses,  gilded  and  con- 
nected together  with  golden  chains  like  those  of 
Chioff.  Its  convents,  too,  are  almost  innumerable, 
rivalling  the  churches  in  size  and  magnifimm, 
and  even  to  us,  coming  directly  from  the  capital 
of  the  Eastern  empire,  presenting  a  most  striking 
and  extraordinary  appearance.  As  we  passed  the 
barrier,  two  of  the  most  conspicuous  object!  on 
each  side  were  the  large  Greek  convents,  enclosed 
by  high  walls,  with  noble  trees  growing  above 
them  ;  and  as  we  rode  through  the  wide  sad 
showy  streets,  tho  first  thing  that  struck  me  ae 
strange,  and,  in  this  inhospitable  climate  (always 
associated  in  my  mind  with  rude  and  wintry 
scenes),  as  singularly  l>eautiful,  was  the  profusion 
of  plants  and  flowers,  with  the  remarkable  degree 
of  taste  and  attention  given  to  their  cultivation. 
In  Greece  and  Turkey  I  had  seen  the  rare* 
plants  and  flowers  literally  "  wasting  their  sweet- 
ness on  the  desert  air  ;"  while  here,  in  the  heart 
of  an  inhospitable  country,  every  house  had  s 
court-yard  or  garden,  and  iu  front  a  light  open 
portico  or  veranda,  ornamented  with  plants,  sad 
shrubs,  and  flowers,  forced  into  a  glowing  thongs 
unnatural  beauty.  The  whole  appearance  of  the 
city  is  Asiatic  ;  and  as  the  exhibition  of  flowtn 
in  front  of  the  better  class  of  houses  was  abneet 
universal,  Moscow  seemed  basking  in  the  mild 
climate  of  Southern  Asia,  rioting  in  its  brief 
period  of  vernal  existence,  and  forgetting  that,  in 
a  few  weeks,  a  frost  would  come  and  cover  their 
beauty  with  the  dreary  drapery  of  winter. 

At  the  office  of  the  diligence  my  companion  and 
myself  separated.  He  went  to  an  hotel  kept  bv 
an  English  woman,  with  English  company,  and  1 
believe,  too,  with  English  comfort,  and  I  rode 
to  the  Hotel  Germanica,  an  old  and  fiivonrite 
stopping -place  with  the  Russian  seigneurs  when 
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p  from  their  estates  in  the  country, 
ired  my  room,  I  mounted  a  drosky 
to  a  bath.  Riding  oat  to  the  suburbs, 
oy  stopped  at  a  large  wooden  build, 
forth  steam  from  every  chink  and 
the  entrance  stood  several  half-naked 
f  whom  led  me  to  an  apartment  to 
1  then  conducted  me  to  another,  in 
hich  were  a  furnace  and  apparatus 
ng  steam.  I  was  then  familiar  with 
bath,  but  the  worst  I  had  known  was 
.th  of  the  gentle  south  wind  compared 
%t  of  this  apartment.  The  operator 
the  middle  of  the  floor,  opened  the 
of  the  stove,  and  dashed  into  it  a 
water,  which  sent  forth  volumes  of 
thick  fog  into  every  part  of  the  room, 
d  me  down  on  a  platform  about  three 
1  rubbed  my  body  with  a  mop  dipped 
hot  water  :  then  he  raised  me  up, 
me  with  hot  water,  pouring  several 
oy  head  ;  then  laid  me  down  again, 
d  me  with  soap  and  water  from  my 
tieels,  long  enough,  if  the  thing  were 
make  a  blackamoor  white ;  then  gave 
Bousing  with  hot  water,  and  another 
ith  pure  water,  aud  then  conducted 
t  of  steps  to  a  high  platform,  stretched 
bench  within  a  few  feet  of  the  ceiling, 
iced  whipping  me  with  twigs  of  birch, 
res  on  them,  dipped  in  hot  water.  It 
s  an  oven  where  he  laid  me  down  on 
the  vapour,  which  almost  suffocated 
tcended  to  the  ceiling,  and,  finding  no 
escape,  gathered  round  my  devoted 
scalding  and  blistering  me ;  and  when 
ny  hands  from  my  face,  I  felt  as  if  I 
away  my  whole  profile.  I  tried  to 
he  end,  but  I  was  burning,  scorching, 
ting.  In  agony  I  cried  out  to  my 
>  let  me  up  ;  but  he  did  not  under- 
*  was  loath  to  let  me  go,'  and  kept 
b  with  the  bunch  of  twigs  until,  per- 
rate,  I  sprang  off  the  bench,  tumbled 
ind  descended  to  the  floor.  Snow, 
on  of  eternal  snow  seemed  paradise  ; 
entor  had  not  done  with  me  ;  and,  as 
ing  to  the  door,  he  dashed  over  me  a 
water.  I  was  so  hot  that  it  seemed 
t  touched  me ;  he  came  at  me  with 
i  at  that  moment  I  could  imagine, 
Iways  seemed  a  traveller's  story,  the 
tion  and  perfect  safety  with  which  the 
aid-winter  rushes  from  his  hot-bath 
aself  in  the  snow.  The  grim  features 
entor  relaxed  as  he  saw  the  chango 
ver  me.  I  withdrew  to  my  dressing- 
an  hour  on  the  settee,  and  went  out 
In  half  an  hour  I  stood  in  the  palace 
within  the  walls  of  the  Kremlin, 
veiling  I  returned  to  my  hotel.  In 
hotels  in  Russia,  it  is  the  custom  for 
3  dine  in  his  own  apartment.  Tra- 
!,  I  always  avoided  this  when  I  could, 
ly  dislike  of  the  thing  itself,  it  pre- 
making  acquaintances  and  acquiring 
ition  as  I  needed  in  a  strange  city  ; 
particularly  averse  to  dine  alone  the 
oy  arrival  at  Moscow  ;  but  it  was  the 
tiie  house  to  do  so,  and  as  I  had  a 


letter  of  introduction  which  I  intended  to  deliver, 
from  Count  Woronzow  to  Prince  Galitxin,  the 
governor  of  Moscow,  I  was  bound  to  make  some 
sacrifice  for  the  credit  of  my  acquaintance.  After 
the  table  was  spread,  however,  finding  it  too  severe 
a  trial,  I  went  down  stairs  and  invited  myself  to 
dine  with  my  landlord.  He  was  a  German  of 
about  fifty-five  or  sixty,  tall,  stout,  with  grey  hair, 
a  frank,  manly  expression,  and  great  respecta- 
bility of  appearance  and  manners ;  and  before  the 
dinner  was  over  I  regarded  him  emphatically  as 
what  a  Frenchman  would  call  un  brave  homme. 
He  had  been  in  Russia  during  the  whole  of  the 
French  invasion,  and  among  the  other  incidents  of 
a  stirring  life,  had  been  sent  in  exile  to  Siberia ; 
and  the  curious  part  of  it  was,  that  he  was  sent 
there  by  mistake.  Rather  an  awkward  mistake, 
though,  as  he  said,  not  so  bad  as  being  knouted 
or  hanged  by  mistake  ;  and  in  his  case  it  turned 
out  a  rather  interesting  adventure.  He  was  taken 
by  the  French  as  a  Russian  spy,  and  retaken  by 
the  Russians  as  a  French  spy,  when,  as  he  said, 
he  did  not  care  a  fig  for  either  of  them.  He  was 
hurried  off  to  Siberia,  but  on  the  journey  suc- 
ceeded in  convincing  the  officer  who  escorted  the 
prisoners  that  there  was  an  error  in  the  case,  and 
on  his  arrival  was  merely  detained  in  exile,  with- 
out being  put  to  hard  labour,  until,  through  the 
medium*  of  friends,  he  had  the  matter  brought 
before  the  proper  tribunal,  and  the  mistake  cor- 
rected, when  he  came  back  post,  in  company  with 
a  Russian  officer,  smoking  his  pipe  all  the  way,  at 
the  expense  of  the  government.  He  gave  me  many 
interesting  particulars  in  regard  to  that  celebrated 
country,  its  mines,  the  sufferings  of  the  noble 
exiles ;  and  much,  also,  that  was  new  to  me, 
touching  its  populousness  and  wealth,  and  the 
comfort  and  luxury  of  a  residence  there.  He 
spoke  of  Tobolsk  as  a  large,  gay,  and  populous 
city,  containing  hotels,  theatres,  and  all  kinds  of 
places  of  amusement.  The  exiles,  being  many  of 
them  of  rank,  have  introduced  there  all  the 
luxuries  of  the  capital,  and  life  at  Tobolsk  is 
much  the  same  as  life  at  Moscow. 

As  the  rage  for  travelling  is  excited  by  hearing 
from  the  lips  of  a  traveller  stories  of  the  countries 
he  has  visited,  before  the  dinner  was  over  I  found 
myself  infected  with  a  strong  disposition  for  a 
journey  to  Siberia.  Small  matters,  however,  pro- 
duce great  changes  in  the  current  of  a  man's 
feelings,  and  in  a  few  moments  I  had  entirely 
forgotten  Siberia,  and  was  carried  directly  home. 
While  we  were  smoking  our  pipes,  an  old  gentle- 
man entered,  of  singularly  aristocratic  appearance, 
whom  my  host  received  with  the  greatest  con- 
sideration and  respect,  addressing  him  as  the 

Marquis  de  P .  He  was  a  Frenchman,  an  old 

militaire,  and  a  noble  specimen  of  a  race  almost 
extinct ;  tall,  thin,  and  grey-headed,  wearing  a 
double-breasted  blue  frockcoat,  buttoned  up  to  the 
throat,  with  a  cane  in  his  hand,  and  a  red  riband 
in  his  button-hole,  the  decoration  of  the  Knights 
of  Malta ;  and  when  my  host  introduced  me  as 
an  American  traveller  arrived  that  day  in  Moscow, 
he  welcomed  me  with  more  than  the  usual  forms 
of  courtesy,  and  told  me  that,  far  off  as  it  was,  and 
little  as  he  knew  of  it,  he  almost  regarded  America 
as  his  own  country ;  that,  on  the  downfall  of  "  the 
emperor,"  and  in  a  season  of  universal  scattering, 
some  of  his  nearest  relatives,  particularly  a  sister 
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married  to  a  fellow-soldier  and  his  dearest  friend, 
had  taken  refuge  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic ; 
that,  eighteen  years  before,  he  had  met  an  Ame- 
rican secretary  of  legation  who  knew  them,  but 
since  that  time  he  had  not  heard  from  them,  and 
did  not  know  whether  they  were  living  or  dead. 
I  asked  him  the  name,  with  very  little  expectation 
of  being  able  to  give  him  any  information  about 
them ;  and  it  was  with  no  small  degree  of  pleasure 
that  I  found  I  was  particularly  acquainted  with 
the  condition  of  his  relatives.  His  brother-in- 
law  and  old  comrade  was  dead,  but  I  brought  him 
a  satisfaction  to  which  he  had  long  been  a  stranger, 
by  telling  him  that  his  sister  was  still  living,  occu- 
pying a  large  property  in  a  neighbouring  state, 
surrounded  by  a  family  of  children,  in  character 
and  standing,  ranking  among  the  first  in  our 
country.  They  were  intimately  connected  with 
the  family  of  one  of  my  most  intimate  friends, 
letters  to  and  from  different  members  of  which 
had  very  often  passed  through  my  hands ;  I  knew 
the  names  of  all  his  nieces,  and  personally  one  of 
his  nephews,  a  lieutenant,  and  one  of  the  most 
promising  officers  in  our  navy ;  and  about  a  year 
before  I  had  accompanied  the  friends  to  whom  I 
refer  on  a  visit  to  these  relatives.  At  Philadel- 
phia I  left  them  under  the  charge  of  the  lieu- 
tenant ;  and  on  my  return  from  Washington, 
according  to  agreement,  the  lieutenant  came  down 
to  an  intersecting  point  on  the  rail-road  to  take 
me  home  with  him  ;  but  circumstances  prevented 
my  going,  and  much  as  I  regretted  my  disappoint- 
ment then,  I  regretted  it  far  more  now,  as  other- 
wise I  might  have  gladdened  the  old  man's  heart 
by  telling  him  that  within  a  year  I  had  seen  his 
sister.  His  own  history  was  brief.  Born  to  the 
possession  of  rank  and  fortune,  and  having  won 
honours  and  decorations  by  long  service  in  the 
field,  and  risen  to  the  rank  of  inspector-general  in 
the  army  of  Napoleon,  he  was  taken  in  the  cam- 
paign against  Russia  in  1813,  and  sent  a  prisoner 
of  war  to  Moscow,  where  he  had  remained  ever 
since.  Immediately  on  their  arrival,  his  brother- 
in-law  and  sister  had  written  to  him  from  America, 
telling  him  that,  with  the  wreck  of  their  fortune, 
they  had  purchased  a  large  landed  estate,  and 
begging  him  to  come  over  and  share  their  abund- 
ance ;  but,  as  he  told  me,  he  scorned  to  eat  the 
bread  of  idleness  and  dependence;  manfully 
turned  to  account  the  advantages  of  an  accom- 
plished education  ;  and  now,  at  the  advanced  age 
of  seventy -eight,  sustained  himself  by  his  pencil, 
an  honoured  guest  at  every  table,  and  respected 
hy  the  most  distinguished  inhabitants  of  Moscow. 
He  had  accidentally  given  up  his  rooms  a  few 
days  before,  and  was  residing  temporarily  at  the 
lame  hotel  with  myself.  He  was  much  agitated 
by  this  unexpected  intelligence  from  friends  he 
never  expected  to  hear  of  more,  and  left  me 
with  a  promise  to  call  upon  me  early  in  the 
morning. 

Too  much  interested  myself  to  go  back  to  Sibe- 
ria with  my  host,  I  went  to  the  French  theatre. 
The  play  was  some  little  evcry-day  thing,  and  the 
house  but  thinly  attended.  I  took  my  seat  in  the 
pit,  which  was  on  a  dead  level,  instead  of  ascend- 
ing from  the  stage,  containing  large  cushioned 
seats,  and  sprinkled  with  officers  talking  with 
ladies  in  the  boxes  above.  At  the  end  of  the  first 
act,  as  whole  benches  were  empty  above  me,  I 


moved  up  to  put  myself  nearer  a  pair  of  bright 
eyes  that  were  beaming  from  the  box  upon  a  pair 
of  epaulettes  below.  I  was  hardly  seated  before 
one  of  the  understrappers  came  up  and  whispered, 
or  rather  muttered,  something  in  my  ear.  As  I 
did  not  understand  a  word  he  said,  and  his  manner 
was  exceedingly  rude  and  ungracious,  I  tuned 
my  back  upon  him  and  looked  at  the  lady  wall 
the  bright  eyes.  The  fellow  continued  muttering 
in  m  v  ear,  and  I  began  to  be  seriously  annoyed 
and  indignant,  when  a  Frenchman  sitting  two  or 
three  benches  behind  me  came  up,  and,  in  an 
imperious  tone,  ordered  him  away.  He  then 
cursed  the  Russians  as  a  set  of  canaille,  from  the 
greatest  seigneurs  to  the  lowest  serf ;  remarked 
that  he  saw  I  was  a  stranger,  and,  with  the  easy 
freedom  of  a  man  of  the  world,  took  a  seat  by  my 
side.  He  was  above  six  feet  high,  about  thirty- 
three  or  thirty-four  years  of  age,  in  robust  health, 
with  a  large  pair  of  whiskers,  rather  overdressed, 
and  of  manners  good,  though  somewhat  imperious 
and  bordering  on  the  swagger.  He  seemed  per- 
fectly at  home  in  the  theatre ;  knew  all  the  acton, 
and  before  the  evening  was  over,  offered  to  intro- 
duce me  to  all  the  actresses,  I  was  under  obliga- 
tions to  him,  if  not  for  the  last  offer,  at  least  for 
relieving  me  from  the  impertinent  doorkeeper ; 
and,  when  the  curtain  fell,  accepted  his  invitation 
to  go  to  a  restaurant  and  take  a  petit  souper.  I 
accompanied  him  to  the  Restaurant  au  com  da 
pont  des  Mareschaux,  which  I  afterward  ascer- 
tained to  be  the  first  in  Moscow.  He  was  per- 
fectly at  home  with  the  carte,  knew  exactly  what 
to  order,  and,  in  fact,  he  was  a  man  of  treat 
general  information,  perfectly  familiar  with  all 
continental  Europe,  geographically  and  politically, 
and  particularly  at  home  in  Moscow ;  and  be 
offered  his  services  in  showing  me  all  that  was 
curious  and  interesting.  We  sat  together  more 
than  two  hours,  and  in  our  rambling  and  discur- 
sive conversation  I  could  not  help  remarking  that 
he  seemed  particularly  fond  of  railing  at  the 
government,  its  tyranny  and  despotism,  and  ap- 
pealing to  me  as  an  American  and  a  liberal,  to 
sustain  him.  I  did  not  think  anything  of  it  then, 
though  in  a  soldier  under  Charles  the  Tenth, 
driven  out,  as  he  said,  by  the  revolution  of  July, 
it  was  rather  strange  ;  but,  at  any  rate,  either 
from  a  spirit  of  contradiction,  or  because  I  had 
really  a  good  feeling  toward  everything  in  Rossis, 
I  disagreed  with  him  throughout ;  he  took  upon 
himself  the  whole  honours  of  the  entertainment, 
scolded  the  servants,  called  in  the  landlord,  and, 
as  I  observed,  after  a  few  words  with  him,  went 
out  without  paying.  I  saw  that  the  landlord  knew 
him,  and  that  there  was  something  constrained 
and  peculiar  in  his  behaviour.  I  must  confess, 
however,  that  I  did  not  notice  these  things  at  the 
time  so  clearly  as  when  I  was  induced  to  recur  to 
them  by  after  circumstances,  for  we  went  oat  of 
the  house  the  best  friends  in  the  world  ;  and,  ss 
it  was  then  raining,  we  took  a  drosky  and  rode 
home  together,  with  our  arms  round  each  others 
neck,  and  my  cloak  thrown  over  us  both.  About 
two  o'clock,  in  a  heavy  rain,  I  stopped  at  ny 
hotel,  bade  him  good  night,  and  lent  him  my  dosi 
to  go  home  with. 

The  reader,  perhaps,  smiles  at  my  simplicity, 
but  he  is  wrong  in  his  conjecture ;  my  cloak  came 
home  the  next  morning,  and  was  my  companion 
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and  only  covering  many  a  night  afterward.  My 
friend  followed  it,  aat  with  me  a  few  minutes,  and 
was  taking  his  departure,  having  made  an  appoint- 
ment to  call  for  me  at  twelve  o'clock,  when  there 
was  a  knock  at  the  door,  and  my  friend  the  mar- 
quis entered.  I  presented  them  to  each  other, 
and  the  latter  was  in  the  act  of  bending  his  body 
with  the  formality  of  a  gentleman  of  the  old 
school,  when  he  caught  a  full  view  of  my  friend  of 
the  theatre,  and,  breaking  off  his  unfinished  bow, 
recovered  his  erect  position,  and  staring  from  him 
to  me,  and  from  me  to  him,  seemed  to  demand  an 
explanation.  I  had  no  explanation  to  give,  nor 
had  my  friend,  who,  cocking  his  hat  on  one  side, 
and  brushing  by  the  marquis  with  more  than  his 
usual  swagger,  stamped  down  stairs.  The  marquis 
looked  after  him  till  he  was  at  the  foot  of  the 
stairs,  and  then  turning  to  me,  asked  how,  in  the 
name  of  wonder,  I  had  already  contrived  to  pick 
up  such  an  acquaintance.  I  told  him  the  history 
of  our  meeting  at  the  theatre,  our  supper  at  the 
restaurant,  and  our  loving  ride  home,  to  which 
he  listened  with  breathless  attention ;  and  after 
making  me  tax  my  memory  for  the  particulars  of 
the  conversation  at  the  restaurant,  told  me  that 
my  friend  was  a  disgrace  to  his  country ;  that  he 
had,  no  doubt,  been  obliged  to  leave  France  for 
some  rascality,  and  was  now  entertained  by  the 
emperor  of  Russia  as  a  spy,  particularly  upon  his 
own  countrymen ;  that  he  was  well  fed  and  clothed, 
and  had  the  entree  of  all  the  theatres  and  public 
houses  without  paying.  With  the  earnestness  of 
a  man  long  used  to  a  despotic  government,  and  to 
seeing  slight  offences  visited  with  terrible  punish- 
ments, the  marquis  congratulated  me  upon  not 
having  fallen  into  what  he  called  the  snare  laid 
forme. 

It  is  almost  impossible  for  an  American  to  be- 
lieve that  even  in  Russia  he  incurs  any  risk  in 
speaking  what  he  thinks  ;  he  is  apt  to  regard  the 
stories  of  summary  punishment  for  freedom  of 
speech  as  bugbears  or  by-gone  things.  In  my  own 
case,  even  when  men  looked  cautiously  around 
the  room  and  then  spoke  in  whispers,  I  could  not 
believe  that  there  was  any  danger.  Still  I  had 
become  prudent  enough  not  to  talk  with  any  un- 
necessary indiscretion  of  the  constituted  autho- 
rities, and,  even  in  writing  home  to  my  friends, 
not  to  say  any  thing  that  could  prejudice  me  if 
the  letter  should  fall  into  wrong  hands ;  and  now, 
although  I  did  not  consider  that  I  had  run  any 
great  risk,  I  was  rather  pleased  that  I  had  said 
nothing  exceptionable ;  and  though  I  had  no  ap- 
prehension, particularly  since  I  had  been  put  on 
my  guard,  I  determined  to  drop  my  new  acquaint- 
ance, and  did  not  consider  myself  bound  to  observe 
any  great  courtesy  in  the  mode  of  doing  it.  I  had 
bad  a  supper,  which  it  was  my  original  intention 
to  return  with  a  dinner  ;  but  I  did  not  consider 
myself  under  any  obligation  to  him  for  civilities 
shown  in  the  exercise  of  his  despicable  calling. 
The  first  time  I  met  him  I  made  no  apology  for 
having  been  out  when  he  called  according  to  ap- 
pointment, and  did  not  ask  him  to  come  again.  I 
continued  to  meet  him  in  the  streets  and  at  every 
public  place,  but  our  greetings  became  colder  and 
colder,  and  the  day  before  I  left  Moscow  we 
brushed  against  each  other  without  speaking  at 
all.  So  much  for  acquaintances  who,  after  an 
intimacy  of  three  or  four  hours,  had  ridden  home 


under  the  same  cloak,  with  their  arms  around 
each  other's  neck. 

But  to  return :  as  soon  as  the  marquis  left  me  I 
again  went  to  the  Kremlin,  to  me  die  great,  I  had 
almost  said  the  only,  object  of  interest  in  Moscow. 
I  always  detested  a  cicerone :  his  bowing,  fawning, 
and  prating  annoyed  me  ;  and  all  through  Italy, 
with  my  map  and  guide-book  under  my  arm,  I 
was  in  the  habit  of  rambling  about  alone.  I  did 
the  same  at  Moscow,  and  again  walked  to  the 
Kremlin  unaccompanied.  Unlike  many  of  the 
places  I  had  visited,  all  the  interest  I  had  felt 
m  looking  forward  to  the  Kremlin  was  increased 
when  I  stood  within  its  walls.  I  had  thought  of 
it  as  the  rude  and  barbarous  palace  of  the  Ozars  ; 
but  I  found  it  one  of  the  most  extraordinary, 
beautiful,  and  magnificent  objects  I  ever  beheld. 
I  rambled  over  it  several  times  with  admiration, 
without  attempting  to  comprehend  it  at  all.  Its 
commanding  situation  on  the  banks  of  the  Moskwa 
river ;  its  high  and  venerable  walls ;  its  numerous 
battlements,  towers,  and  steeples ;  its  magnificent 
and  gorgeous  palaces ;  its  cathedrals,  churches, 
monasteries,  and  belfries,  with  their  gilded,  cop- 
pered, and  tin-plated  domes  ;  its  mixture  of  bar- 
barism and  decay,  magnificence  and  ruins ;  its 
strong  contrast  of  architecture,  including  the  Tar- 
tarian, Hindoo,  Chinese,  and  Gothic ;  and,  rising 
above  all,  the  lofty  tower  of  Ivan  Veliki,  with  its 
golden  ball  reflecting  the  sun  with  dazzling  bril- 
liancy, altogether  exhibited  a  beauty,  grandeur, 
and  magnificence  strange  and  indescribable. 

The  Kremlin  is  "the  heart"  and  "sacred 
place  "  of  Moscow,  once  the  old  fortress  of  the 
Tartars,  and  now  the  centre  of  the  modern  city. 
It  is  nearly  triangular  in  form,  enclosed  by  a  high 
brick  wall  painted  white,  and  nearly  two  miles  in 
extent,  and  is  in  itself  a  city.  It  has  five  gates,  at 
four  of  which  there  are  high  watch-towers.  The 
fifth  is  u  our  Saviour's,"  or  the  Holy  Gate,  through 
whose  awe-commanding  portals  no  male,  not  even 
the  emperor  and  autocrat  of  all  the  Russia*,  can 
pass  except  with  uncovered  head  and  bended  body. 
Bareheaded,  I  entered  by  this  gate,  and  passed  on 
to  a  noble  esplanade,  commanding  one  of  the  most 
interesting  views  of  Moscow,  and  having  in  front 
the  range  of  palaces  of  the  Czars.  I  shall  not 
attempt  to  describe  these  palaces.  They  are  a 
combination  of  every  variety  of  taste  and  every 
order  of  architecture,  Grecian,  Gothic,  Italian, 
Tartar,  and  Hindoo,  rude,  fanciful,  grotesque,  gor- 
geous, magnificent,  and  beautiful.  The  churches, 
monasteries,  arsenals,  museum,  and  public  build- 
ings are  erected  with  no  attempt  at  regularity  of 
design,  and  in  the  same  wild  confusion  of  archi- 
tecture. There  are  no  regular  streets,  but  three 
open  places  or  squares,  and  abundance  of  room 
for  carriages  and  foot-passengers,  with  which,  in 
summer  afternoons,  it  is  always  thronged. 

Having  strolled  for  some  time  about  the  Krem- 
lin, I  entered  the  Cathedral  of  the  Assumption, 
the  most  splendid  church  in  Moscow.  It  was 
founded  in  1325,  and  rebuilt  in  1472.  It  is  loaded 
with  gorgeous  and  extravagant  ornameuts.  The 
iconastos,  or  screen,  which  divides  the  sanctuary 
from  the  body  of  the  church,  is  in  many  parts 
covered  with  plates  of  solid  silver  and  gold,  richly 
and  finely  wrought.  On  the  walls  are  painted  the 
images  of  more  than  two  thousand  three  hundred 
saints,  some  at  full  length  and  some  of  a  colossal 
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size,  and  the  whole  interior  seem*  illuminated 
with  gold,  of  which  more  than  two  hundred  and 
ten  thousand  leaves  have  been  employed  in  em- 
bellishing it  From  the  centre  of  the  roof  is  sus- 
pended a  crown  of  massive  silver,  with  forty-eight 
chandeliers,  all  in  a  single  piece,  and  weighing 
nearly  three  thousand  pounds.  Besides  the  por- 
traits of  saints  and  martyrs,  there  are  portraits  of 
the  old  historians,  whose  names,  to  prevent  con- 
fusion, are  attached  to  their  resemblances,  as 
Aristotle,  Anacharsis,  Thucydides,  Plutarch,  &c. 
Some  of  the  paintings  on  wood  could  not  fail  to 
delight  an  antiquary,  inasmuch  as  every  vestige 
of  paint  being  obliterated,  there  is  abundance  of 
room  for  speculation  us  to  their  age  and  character. 
There  is  also  an  image  of  the  Virgin,  painted  by 
St.  Luke's  own  hand  !  !  I  the  face  dark,  almost 
black,  the  head  encircled  with  a  glory  of  precious 
■tones,  and  the  hands  and  the  body  gilded.  It  is 
reverenced  for  its  miraculous  powers,  guarded 
with  great  care,  and  enclosed  within  a  large  silver 
covering,  which  is  never  removed  but  on  great 
religious  festivals,  or  on  payment  of  a  ruble  to  the 
verger.  Here,  too,  is  a  nail  from  the  cross,  a  robe 
of  our  Saviour's,  and  part  of  one  of  the  Virgin's  1 !  1 
And  here,  too,  are  the  tombs  of  the  church  patri- 
archs, one  of  whom,  St.  Phillippe,  honoured  by 
a  silver  monument,  dared  to  say  to  John  the 
Terrible, "  Wo  respect  you  as  an  imago  of  the 
Divinity,  but  as  a  man  you  partake  of  the  dust  of 
the  earth." 

The  Cathedral  of  the  Assumption  is  honoured 
as  the  place  where  the  sovereigns  of  Russia  are 
crowned,  and  there  is  but  a  step  from  their  throne 
to  their  grave,  for  near  it  is  the  Cathedral  of  the 
archangel  Michael,  the  ancient  burial-place  where, 
in  raised  sepulchres,  lie  the  bodies  of  the  Czars, 
from  the  time  when  Moscow  became  the  seat  of 
empire  until  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
The  bodies  rest  in  raised  tombs  or  sepulchres, 
each  covered  with  a  velvet  pall,  and  having  on  it 
a  silver  plate,  bearing  the  name  of  the  occupant 
and  the  date  of  his  decease.  Close  by  is  an  odd- 
looking  church,  constantly  thronged  with  devotees ; 
a  humble  structure,  said  to  be  the  oldest  Christian 
church  in  Moscow.  It  was  built  in  the  desert, 
before  Moscow  was  thought  of,  and  its  walls  are 
strong  enough  to  last  till  the  gorgeous  city  shall 
become  a  desert  again. 

After  strolling  through  the  churches  I  ascended 
the  tower  of  Ivan  Veliki,  or  John  the  Great,  the 
first  of  the  Czars.  It  is  about  two  hundred  and 
seventy  feet  high,  and  contains  thirty-thrco  bells, 
the  smallest  weighing  seven  thousand,  and  the 
largest  niore  than  one  hundred  and  twenty-four 
thousand  pounds  English.  On  festivals  they  are 
all  tolled  together,  the  Muscovites  being  extremely 
fond  of  Ivan  Veliki's  music.  This  celebrated  tower 
rises  above  every  other  object  in  the  Kremlin, 
and  its  largo  gilded  domo  and  cross  are  conspicu- 
ous from  every  part  of  the  city.  From  its  top  I 
had  the  finest  view  of  Moscow  and  the  surround- 
ing country,  and,  perhaps,  the  finest  panoramic 
view  in  the  world.  Hundreds  of  churches  were 
in  sight,  with  their  almost  innumerable  domes, 
and  spires,  and  crosses  glittering  with  gold,  Tar- 
taric battlements,  terraces,  balconies,  and  ram- 
parts, Gothic  steeples,  Grecian  columns,  the  star, 
the  crescent,  and  the  cross,  palaces,  mosques,  and 
Tartar  temples,  pagodas,  pavilions,  and  verandas, 


monasteries  peeping  oat  over  high  walk  and 
among  noble  trees,  the  stream  of  the  Itoskwi 
winding  prettily  below,  and  in  the  distance  the 
Sparrow  Hills,  on  which  the  French  army  firrt 
made  its  appearance  on  the  invasion  of  Moscow. 
It  may  seem  strange,  but  I  did  not  fee)  myself  t 
stranger  on  the  top  of  that  tower.  Thousand!  of 
miles  away  I  had  read  its  history.  I  knew  tint 
the  magnificent  city  at  my  feet  had  been  a  sheet 
of  fire,  and  that,  when  Napoleon  fled  by  the  light 
of  its  conflagration,  a  dreadful  explosion  shook 
to  their  foundation  the  sacred  precincts  of  the 
Kremlin,  and  rent  from  its  base  to  its  top  the  lofty 
tower  of  Ivan. 

I  descended,  and  the  custode  conducted  me  to 
another  well-known  object,  the  great  bell,  the 
largest,  and  the  wonder  of  the  world.  It  is  only 
a  short  distance  from  the  foot  of  the  tower,  in  aa 
excavation  under  ground,  accessible  by  a  trap- 
door, like  the  covered  mouth  of  a  well.  I  de- 
scended by  a  broken  ladder,  and  can  hardly 
explain  to  myself  the  curiosity  and  interest  with 
which  I  examined  this  monstrous  piece  of  metal 
I  have  no  knowledge  of  or  taste  for  mechanics, 
and  no  particular  penchant  for  belts,  even  when 
spelled  with  an  additional  e;  but  I  knew  all  about 
this  one,  and  it  added  wonderfully  to  the  interest 
with  which  I  strolled  through  the  Kremlin,  that, 
from  accidental  circumstances,  I  was  familiar  with 
every  object  within  its  walls.  I  impeach,  no  dooht, 
my  classical  taste,  but,  before  seeing  either,  I  had 
dwelt  with  more  interest  upon  the  Kremlin,  and 
knew  more  of  it,  than  of  the  Acropolis  at  Athens; 
and  I  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  great  bell  ahnort 
with  a  feeling  of  reverence.  Its  perpendiembr 
height  is  twenty-one  feet  four  inches,  and  the  ei- 
treme  thickness  of  the  metal  twenty-three  inches; 
the  length  of  the  clapper  is  fourteen  feet,  the 
greatest  ciroumferonce  sixty-seven  feet  four  inches, 
its  weight  upward  of  four  hundred  thousand  pound* 
English,  and  its  cost  has  been  estimated  at  more 
than  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  thousand  posndi 
sterling.  There  is  some  question  whether  tail 
immense  bell  was  ever  hung,  but  it  is  supposed 
that  it  was  suspended  by  a  great  number  of  beam* 
and  crossbeams  ;  that  it  was  rung  by  forty  or  fifty 
men,  one  half  on  either  side,  who  pulled  the  dap- 
per by  means  of  ropes,  and  that  the  sound  amaied 
and  deafened  the  inhabitants.  On  one  side  is  » 
crack  large  enough  to  admit  the  figure  of  a  man. 
I  went  inside  and  called  aloud,  and  received  as 
echo  like  the  reverberations  of  thunder. 

Besides  the  great  bell,  there  is  another  noon 
musical  instrument,  namely  the  great  gun,  like 
the  bell,  the  largest  in  the  world,  being  a  four 
thousand  three  hundred  and  twenty  pounder.  It 
is  sixteen  feet  long,  and  the  diameter  of  its  ealibrr 
nearly  three  feet.  I  jumped  in  and  turned  round  a 
its  mouth,  and  sat  upright,  my  head  not  reaching 
the  top.  All  around  were  planted  cannon  takes 
from  the  French  in  their  unhappy  expedites 
against  the  capital  of  Russia ;  immense  field-piece*, 
whose  throats  once  poured  their  iron  hail  again* 
the  walls  within  which  they  now  repose  aa  trophiea 
I  was  attracted  by  a  crowd  at  the  door  of  one  of 
the  principal  buildings,  which  I  found  to  be  the 
treasury,  containing  what  a  Russian  prizes  as  htf 
birthright,  the  repository  of  sacred  heirlooms ;  the 
door-keeper  demanded  a  permit,  and  I  answered 
him  with  rubles  and  entered  the  treasury.    Oo 
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it  floor  aw  the  ancient  imperial  carriage! ; 
beavy,  and  extraordinary  vehicles,  covered 
tiring  and  gilding,  and  having  large  plate- 
tindowa ;  among  them  waa  an  enormoua 
oarved  and  profusely  gilded,  and  containing 
table  with  cushioned  seats  on  each  side ;  all 
r,  these  vehicles  were  moat  primitive  and 
in  appearance,  and  each  one  had  some 
id  interesting  story  connected  with  it. 
wnded  by  a  noble  staircase  to  the  M  4tagey 
ry  composed  of  five  parts,  in  the  first  of 
are  the  portraits  of  all  the  emperors  and 
nd  their  wives,  in  the  exact  costume  of  the 
n  which  they  lived  ;  in  another  is  a  model 
lace  projected  by  the  Empress  Catharine  to 
be  whole  Kremlin  under  one  roof,  having 
inference  of  two  miles,  and  make  of  it  one 
icent  palace  ;  if  it  had  been  completed  ao- 
\  to  the  plan,  this  palace  would  probably 
urpassed  the  temple  of  Solomon  or  any  of 
en  wonders  of  the  world.  In  another  is  a 
on  of  precious  relics,  such  as  the  crowns 
y  the  different  emperors  and  Czars,  loaded 
recious  stones ;  the  dresses  worn  at  their 
ges ;  the  canopies  under  which  the  emperors 
rried,  surmounted  by  magnificent  plumes  ; 
lopies  of  red  velvet,  studded  with  gold,  and 
tie  with  two  seats.  The  crown  of  Prince 
lir  is  surmounted  by  a  golden  cross,  and 
mted  with  pearls  and  precious  stones,  and, 
he  time  of  Peter  the  Great,  was  used  to 
the  Czars ;  the  crown  of  the  conquered 
m  of  Cazan  was  placed  there  by  the  victo- 
lands  of  John  Vassilivitch.  Besides  these 
he  crowns  of  the  conquered  countries  of 
ban  and  Siberia.  That  of  John  Alexius 
;ht  hundred  and  eighty-one  diamonds,  and 
the  cross  which  surmounts  it  is  an  immense 
There  were  also  the  crown  of  Peter  the 
containing  eight  hundred  and  forty-seven 
ids ;  that  of  Catharine  the  First,  his  widow, 

ntwo  thousand  five  hundred  and  thirty- 
iamonda,  to  which  the  Empress  Anne 
a  ruby  of  enormoua  size,  bought  by  the 
n  ambassador  at  Pekin ;  and,  lastly,  the 
of  unhappy  Poland  1  It  is  of  polished  gold, 
inted  by  a  cross,  but  no  other  ornament, 
here  were  other  emblems  of  royalty :  a 
or  Greek  fauteuil  of  ivory,  in  arabesque, 
ted  to  John  the  Great  by  the  ambassadors 
ccompanied  from  Rome  to  Moscow  the 
ss  Sophia,  whom  he  had  demanded  in  mar- 
She  was  the  daughter  of  Thomas  Paleologus 
rrogenituB,  brother  of  Constantino  Paleolo- 
10  died  in  1453,  after  seeing  his  empire  fall 
ie  hands  of  the  Turks.  By  this  marriage 
onsidered  himself  the  heir  of  Constantino, 
»k  the  title  of  Czar,  meaning  Csssar  (this  is 
the  derivations  of  the  name),  and  thus  the 
ir  and  autocrat  of  all  the  Russias  has  the 
claim  to  the  throne  of  the  Caesars,  and, 
nently,  has  always  had  an  eye  upon  Con- 
ople.  Then  there  are  the  throne  of  Boris, 
d  with  two  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
irquoises  and  other  precious  stones ;  that 
iel,  containing  eight  thousand  eight  hundred 
enty-four  precious  stones  ;  that  of  Alexius, 
dng  eight  hundred  and  seventy-six  dia- 
one  thousand  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
iher  jewels,  and  many  pearls,  bought  of  a 


company  of  merchants  trafficking  to  Ispahan ;  the 
throne  of  the  Czars  John  ana  Peter,  made  of 
massive  silver,  separated  in  the  middle,  the  back  a 
cloth  of  gold,  concealing  a  hole  through  which  the 
Czarina  used  to  dictate  answers  to  the  foreign 
ambassadors ;  and,  lastly,  the  throne  of  Poland  I 

In  the  armoury  are  specimens  of  ancient  ar- 
mour, the  workmanship  of  every  ape  and  nation ; 
coats  of  mail,  sabres  aoorned  with  Jewels,  swords, 
batons,  crosses  in  armour,  imperial  robesy  ermines 
in  abundance,  and,  finally,  the  clothes  in  which 
Peter  the  Great  worked  at  Saardam,  including  hit 
old  boots,  from  which  it  appears  that  he  had  a 
considerable  foot.  These  memorials  were  all  inter- 
esting, and  I  wandered  through  the  apartments 
till  ordered  out  by  the  footman,  when  I  returned 
to  my  hotel  to  meet  my  old  friend  the  marquis, 
who  was  engaged  to  dine  with  me.  At  his  suggestion 
we  went  to  a  new  restaurant,  patronised  by  a  dif- 
ferent set  of  people  from  those  who  frequented 
the  Restaurant  au  coin  du  Pont  des  Mareschaux. 
being  chiefly  Frenchmen,  manufacturers,  and 
small  merchants  of  various  kinds,  who,  while  they 
detested  the  country,  found  it  a  profitable  business 
to  introduce  Parisian  luxuries  and  refinementa 
among  the  barbarous  Russians.  A  party  of  about 
twenty  sat  at  a  long  table,  and  relieved  the  seve- 
rity of  exile  by  talking  of  their  beautiful  and  be- 
loved France ;  many  of  them  were  old  militairea ; 
and  my  octogenarian  friend,  as  a  soldier  distin- 
guished under  the  empire,  and  identified  with  the 
glory  of  the  French  arms,  was  treated  with  a  con- 
sideration and  respect  honourable  to  them  and 
flattering  to  himself.  At  another  table  waa  another 
circle  of  strangers,  composed  almost  exclusively 
of  Swiss,  forming  here,  as  elsewhere,  one  of  the 
most  valuable  parts  of  a  foreign  population ;  keep- 
ing alive  by  intercourse  with  eacn  other  the  recol- 
lections of  home,  and  looking  to  the  time  when, 
with  the  profits  of  successful  industry,  they  might 
return  to  their  wild  and  beloved  native  mountains. 

"  Dear  is  that  hill  to  which  his  soul  conforms, 
And  dear  that  cliff  which  lifts  him  to  the  storms." 

Before  we  rose  from  table,  my  friend  of  the 
theatre  came  in  and  took  his  seat  at  one  end  ;  he 
talked  and  laughed  louder  than  any  one  else,  and 
waa  received  generally  with  an  outward  appear- 
ance of  cordiality ;  but  the  old  marquis  could  not 
endure  his  presence.  He  said  he  had  become  too 
old  to  learn,  and  it  was  too  late  in  life  to  temporise 
with  dishonour ;  that  he  did  not  blame  his  country- 
men ;  fair  words  cost  nothing,  and  it  waa  not  worth 
their  while  wilfully  to  make  an  enemy  who  would 
always  be  on  their  haunches ;  but  as  to  himself, 
he  had  but  a  few  years  to  live,  and  he  would  not 
sully  the  last  moments  of  his  life  by  tolerating  a 
man  whom  he  regarded  as  a  disgrace  to  his  coun- 
try. We  rose  from  the  table,  the  old  marquis 
leaning  on  my  arm,  and  pouring  in  my  ears  his 
honest  indignation  at  the  disgraceful  character  of 
his  countryman,  and  proceeded  to  the  Kitaigorod, 
or  Chinese  Town,  the  division  immediately  encir- 
cling the  Kremlin.  It  is  enclosed  by  a  wall  with 
battlements,  towers,  and  gates ;  is  handsomely  and 
compactly  built,  with  wide,  clean,  and  regular 
streets,  and  thronged  with  every  variety  of  people, 
Greeks,  Turks,  Tartars,  Cossacks,  Chinese,  Mus- 
covites, French,  Italians,  Poles,  and  Germans,  m 
the  costumes  of  their  respective  nations*  The 
quarter  was  entirely  Russian,  and  I  did  not  find 
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in  the  shops  a  single  person  who  could  speak  any 
language  but  Russian.  In  one  of  them  where  I 
was  conducted  by  the  marquis,  I  found  the  old 
mongik  to  whom  I  before  referred,  who  could  not 
agree  with  his  master  for  the  price  of  his  ransom. 
The  principal  shops  resemble  the  bazars  in  the 
East,  though  they  are  far  superior  even  to  those 
in  Constantinople,  being  built  of  stone,  and  gene- 
rally in  the  form  of  arcades.  They  are  well  filled 
with  every  description  of  Asiatic  goods  ;  and  some 
of  them,  particularly  their  tea,  and  tobacco,  and 
pipe  shops,  are  models  of  propriety  and  cleanliness. 
The  facade  of  the  great  bazar  or  market  is  very 
imposing,  resting  the  whole  length  on  Corinthian 
columns.  It  fronts  on  a  noble  square,  bounded 
on  the  opposite  side  by  the  white  walls  of  the 
Kremlin,  and  contains  six  thousand  u  bargaining 
shops."  The  merchants  live  at  a  distance,  and, 
on  leaving  their  shops  at  sundown,  each  of  them 
winds  a  piece  of  cord  round  the  padlock  of  his 
door,  and  seals  it  with  soft  wax  ;  a  seal  being  with 
the  Russians  more  sacred  than  a  lock. 

In  another  section  of  the  Kitaigorod  is  the  finest 
part  of  the  city,  containing  the  hotels  and  resi- 
dences of  the  nobles,  many  of  which  are  truly 
magnificent.  The  hotel  at  which  I  put  up  would 
in  Italy  be  called  a  palace.  As  we  moved  slowly 
along  the  street  by  the  Pont  des  Mareschaux,  we 
discoursed  of  the  terrible  inroads  at  this  moment 
making  by  the  French  in  the  capital  of  the  North, 
almost  every  shop  having  an  inviting  sign  of  nou- 
veautea  from  Paris.  Foiled  in  their  attempt  with 
the  bayonet,  they  are  now  advancing  with  appa- 
rently more  feeble  but  far  more  insidious  and  fatal 
weapons  ;  and  the  rugged  Russian,  whom  French 
arms  could  not  conquer,  bows  to  the  supremacy  of 
the  French  modistes  and  artistes,  and  quietly 
wears  the  livery  of  the  great  mistress  of  fashion. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

The  Drosky. — Salle  des  Noble*. — Russian  Gaming. — 
Gastronomy.— Pedroski. — A  Sunday  in  Moscow. — A  Gipsy 
Belle.— Tea  drinking.— The  Emperor's  Garden.— Retro- 
spective. 

Eably  the  next  morning  I  mounted  a  drosky 
and  rode  to  a  celebrated  garden  or  springs,  fur- 
nished with  every  description  of  mineral  water. 
I  have  several  times  spoken  of  the  drosky.  This 
may  be  called  the  Russian  national  vehicle,  for  it 
is  found  all  over  Russia,  and  nowhere  else  that  I 
know  of,  except  at  Warsaw,  where  it  was  intro- 
duced by  its  Russian  conquerors.  It  is  on  four 
wheels,  with  a  long  cushioned  seat  running  length- 
wise, on  which  the  rider  sits  astride  as  on  horse- 
back, and  so  low  that  he  can  mount  from  the 
street.  It  is  drawn  by  two  horses  ;  one  in  shafts, 
with  a  high  arched  bow  over  the  neck  called  the 
douga,  and  the  other,  called  "  le  furieux,"  in 
traces  alongside,  this  last  being  trained  to  curb 
his  neck  and  canter  while  the  shaft-horse  trots. 
The  seat  is  long  enough  for  two  besides  the  driver, 
the  riders  sitting  with  their  feet  on  different  sides ; 
or  sometimes  there  is  a  cross-seat  behind,  on  which 
the  riders  sit,  with  their  faces  to  the  horses,  and 
the  drosky  boy,  always  dressed  in  a  long  surtout, 
with  a  bell-crowned  hat  turned  up  at  the  sides, 
aits  on  the  end.  But  to  return  to  the  springs. 
The  waters  are  prepared  under  the  direction  of 


medical  men,  who  have  the  chymieal  analysis  of 
all  the  principal  mineral  waters  known,  and 
manufacture  them  to  order.  As  is  universally  the 
case  in  Russia,  where  there  is  any  attempt  at 
style,  the  establishment  is  upon  a  magnificent 
scale.  The  building  contains  a  room  perhaps  one 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  long,  with  a  clean  and 
highly-polished  floor,  large  looking-glasses,  elegant 
sofas,  and  mahogany  chairs  and  tables.  The 
windows  open  upon  a  balcony  extending  along  tbe 
whole  front,  which  is  furnished  with  tables  and 
rustic  chairs,  and  opens  upon  a  large  garden 
ornamented  with  gravel-walks,  trees,  and  the  most 
rare  and  valuable  plants  and  flowers,  at  the  time 
of  my  visit  in  full  bloom.  Every  morning,  from 
sunrise  till  noon,  crowds  of  people,  and  parnea- 
larly  the  nobility  and  higher  classes,  frequent  tins 
establishment,  and  that  morning  there  was  a  larger 
collection  than  usual.  Russian  hospitality  is  con- 
spicuous at  a  place  like  this.  A  stranger,  instead 
of  being  avoided,  is  sought  out ;  and  after  one  or 
two  promenades  I  was  accosted  by  more  than  one 
gentleman,  ready  to  show  me  every  civility.  In 
the  long  room  and  on  the  balconies,  scattered 
about  at  the  different  tables,  I  saw  the  gourmand 
who  had  distended  his  stomach  almost  to  bursting, 
and  near  him  the  gaunt  and  bilious  dyspeptic, 
drinking  their  favourite  waters ;  the  dashing 
officer  and  the  blooming  girl,  the  lover  and 
coquette,  and,  in  short,  all  the  style  and  fashion  of 
Moscow,  their  eyes  occasionally  turning  to  the 
long  mirrors,  and  then  singly,  in  pairs  and  in 
groups,  strolling  gently  through  the  gardens,  en- 
ioying  the  music  that  was  poured  forth  from 
hidden  arbours. 

Returning  through  a  street  not  far  from  mr 
hotel,  I  saw  a  line  of  carriages,  and  gentlemen  and 
ladies,  passing  under  a  light  arcade  which  formed 
the  entrance  to  a  large  building.  I  joined  tbe 
throng,  and  was  put  back  by  the  door-keeper 
because  I  was  not  in  a  dress-coat.  I  ran  to  mr 
hotel  and  changed  my  frock-coat,  but  now  I  bad 
no  biglietto  of  entrance.  A  few  rubles  obviated 
this  difficulty  and  admitted  me  to  the  Salle  4a 
Nobles,  a  magnificent  apartment  surrounded  by  i 
colonnade,  capable  of  containing  more  than  three 
thousand  persons,  and  said  to  be  the  finest  ball- 
room in  Europe.  It  belongs  to  a  dub  of  tbe 
nobility,  and  none  are  admitted  as  members  bat 
nobles.  All  games  of  hazard  are  forbidden ;  but, 
nevertheless,  all  games  of  hazard  are  plated. 
Indeed,  among  the  M  on  dits"  which  a  traveller 

Sicks  up,  gambling  is  said  to  be  the  great  vice  of 
Lussia.  Young  men  who  have  not  two  rubles  to 
rub  together  will  bet  thousands  ;  and,  when  all 
other  resources  fail,  the  dishonourable  will  cheat, 
but  the  delicate-minded  will  kill  themselves.  It 
is  not  uncommon  for  a  young  man  to  say  at  tbe 
card-table  over  night,  "  I  must  shoot  myself  to- 
morrow;" and  he  is  as  good  as  his  word.  The 
Salle  was  open  for  a  few  days,  as  a  sort  of  fair,  for 
the  exhibition  of  specimens  of  Russian  manumc- 
ture  ;  and,  besides  tables,  work-boxes,  &g*  there 
were  some  of  the  finest  living  specimens  of  genuine 
Russian  men  and  women  that  I  had  yet  seen, 
though  not  to  be  compared,  as  a  Russian  offieer  ■ 
said,  to  whom  I  made  the  remark,  with  the  exhi- 
bition of  the  same  specimens  in  the  waits  and 
mazourka,  when  the  Salle  was  lighted  up  and 
decorated  for  a  ball. 
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I  returned  to  my  hotel,  where  I  found  my  old 
friend  the  marquis  waiting,  according  to  appoint- 
ment, to  dine  with  me.  He  would  have  accompa- 
nied me  everywhere,  but  I  saw  that  he  suffered 
from  the  exertion,  and  would  not  allow  it.    Meet- 

I  ing  with  me  had  struck  a  chord  that  had  not  been 
touched  for  years,  and  he  was  never  tired  of  talk- 
ing of  his  friends  in  America.  Every  morning  he 
breakfasted  in  my  room,  and  we  dined  together 

!    every  day.    We  went  to  the  restaurant  where  I 
had  supped  with  my  friend  of  the  theatre.    The 
saloon  was  crowded,  and  at  a  table  next  us  sat  a 
seigneur,  who  was  dining  upon  a  delicacy  that 
will  surprise  the  reader,  viz.,  one  of  his  own 
female  slaves,  a  very  pretty  girl,  whom  he  had 
hired  to  the  keeper  of  the  restaurant  for  her 
maintenance  and  a  dinner  <k-vohnU4  per  annum 
for  himself.    This  was  the  second  time  he  had 
dined  on  her  account,  and  she  was  then  waiting 
upon  him  ;  a  pretty,  modest,  delicate-looking  girl, 
and  the  old  noble  seemed  never  to  know  when  he 
had  enough  of  her.     We  left  him  gloating  over 
still  untasted  dishes,  and  apparently  mourning 
that  human  ability  could  hold  out  no  longer.     In 
going  out  my  old  friend,  in  homely  but  pithy 
phrase,  said  the  only  difference  between  a  Russian 
seigneur  and  a  Russian  serf  is,  that  the  one  wears 
his  shirt  inside  his  trousers  and  the  other  outside ; 
but  my  friend  spoke  with  the  prejudices  of  a 
soldier  of  France  aggravated  by  more  than  twenty 
yean  of  exile.   So  far  as  my  observation  extended, 
the  higher  classes  are  rather  extraordinary  for 
talent  and  acquirements.     Their  government  is 
unfortunate  for  the  development  and  exercise  of 
abilities.    They  have  none  of  the  learned  profes- 
sions ;  merchandise  is  disgraceful,  and  the  army  is 
the  only  field.    With  an  ardent  love  of  country, 
and  an  ambition,  to  distinguish  himself,  every 
nobleman  becomes  a  soldier,  and  there  is  hardly 
an  old  or  middle-aged  individual  of  this  class  who 
was  not  in  arms  to  repel  the  invasion  of  Napoleon, 
and  hardly  a  young  man  who  did  not  serve  lately 
in  a  less  noble  cause,  the  campaign  in  Poland. 
The  consequence  of  service  in  the  army  seems  to 
have  been  generally  a  passion  for  display  and 
expensive  living,  which  sent  them  back  to  their 
estates,  after  their  terms  of  service  expired,  over 
head  and  ears  in  debt    Unable  to  come  often  to 
the  cities,  and  obliged  to  live  at  their  chateaux, 
deprived  of  all  society,  surrounded  only  by  slaves, 
and  feeling  the  want  of  the  excitement  incident  to 
a  military  life,  many  of  them  become  great  gour- 
mands, or  rather,   as  my  French  friend  said, 
gluttons.    They  do  not  eat,  said  he,  they  swallow; 
and  the  manner  in  which,  with  the  true  spirit  of 
a  Frenchman  who  still  remembered  the  cuisine  of 
the  Palais  Royal,  he  commented  upon  their  eat- 
ing entremets,  hors-d'oeuvre,  rdtis,  and  desserts 
all  pellmell,  would  have  formed  a  proper  episode 
to  Major  Hamilton's  chapter  upon  Americans 
eating  eggs  out  of  wine-glasses.     The  old  marquis, 
although  he  retained  all  his  French  prejudices 
against  the  Russians,  and  always  asserted,  as  the 
Russians  themselves  admit,  that,  but  for  the  early 
setting  in  of  winter,  Napoleon  would  have  con- 
quered Russia,  allowed  them  the  virtue  of  un- 
bounded   hospitality,    and    enumerated    several 
principal  families  at  whose  tables  he  could  at  any 
time  take  a  seat  without  any  express  invitation, 
and  with  whom  he  was  always  sure  of  being  a 
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welcome  guest ;  and  he  mentioned  the  case  of  a 
compatriot  who  for  years  had  a  place  regularly 
reserved  for  him  at  the  table  of  a  seigneur,  which 
he  took  whenever  he  pleased  without  any  ques- 
tions being  asked,  until,  having  stayed  away  longer 
than  usual,  the  seigneur  sent  to  inquire  for  him, 
and  learned  that  he  was  dead. 

But  to  return.  Toward  evening  I  parted  with 
the  marquis,  mounted  a  drosky,  and  rode  to  the 
country  theatre  at  Pedroski.  Pedroski  is  a  place 
dear  to  the  heart  of  every  Russian,  having  been 
the  favourite  residence  of  Peter  the  Great,  to  whom 
Russia  owes  its  existence  among  civilised  nations. 
It  is  about  three  vents  from  the  barrier,  on  the 
St.  Petenburgh  road.  The  St  Petenburgh  Gate 
is  a  very  imposing  piece  of  architecture.  Six 
spirited  horses  rest  lightly  upon  the  top,  like  the 
brazen  horses  at  St  Mark's  in  Venice.  A  wide 
road,  divided  into  avenues  for  carriages  and  pedes- 
trians,  gravelled  and  lined  with  trees,  leads  from 
the  gate.  The  chateau  is  an  old  and  singular,  but 
interesting  building  of  red  brick,  with  a  green 
dome  and  white  cornices,  and  inclosed  by  a  cir- 
cular wall  flanked  with  turrets.  In  the  plain  in 
front  two  regiments  of  Cossack  cavalry  were  going 
through  their  exercises.  The  grounds  around  the 
chateau  are  very  extensive,  handsomely  laid  out 
for  carriages  and  promenades,  public  and  retired, 
to  suit  every  taste.  The  principal  promenade  is 
about  a  mile  in  length,  through  a  forest  of  majestic 
old  trees.  On  each  side  is  a  handsome  footpath 
of  continual  shade  ;  and  sometimes,  almost  com- 
pletely hidden  by  the  luxuriant  foliage,  are  beauti- 
ful little  summer-houses,  abundantly  supplied  with 
all  kinds  of  refreshments. 

The  theatre  is  at  a  little  distance  from  the 
extreme  end  of  the  great  promenade,  a  plain  and 
unpretending  building;  and  this  and  the  grand 
opera-house  are  the  only  theatres  I  have  seen 
built  like  ours,  merely  with  continued  rows  of 
seats,  and  not  partitioned  off  into  private  boxes. 
The  opera  was  some  little  Russian  piece,  and  was 
followed  by  the  grand  ballet,  the  Revolt  of  the 
Seraglio.  He  who  goes  to  Russia  expecting  to 
see  a  people  just  emerging  from  a  state  of  bar- 
barism, will  often  be  astonished  to  find  himself 
suddenly  in  a  scene  of  Parisian  elegance  and 
refinement ;  and  in  no  place  will  he  feel  this 
wonder  more  than  in  an  opera-house  at  Moscow. 
The  house  was  rather  full,  and  contained  more  of 
the  Russian  nobility  than  I  had  yet  seen  at  any 
one  time.  They  were  well  dressed,  adorned  with 
stars  and  ribands,  and,  as  a  class  of  men,  the 
"  biggest  in  the  round"  I  ever  saw.  Orders  and 
titles  of  nobility,  by-the-way,  are  given  with  a 
liberality  which  makes  them  of  no  value  ;  and  all 
over  Russia  princes  are  as  plenty  as  pickpockets 
in  London. 

The  seigneurs  of  Russia  have  jumped  over  all 
intermediate  grades  of  civilisation,  and  plunged  at 
once  into  the  luxuries  of  metropolitan  life.  The 
ballet  was,  of  course,  inferior  to  that  of  Paris  or 
London,  but  it  is  speaking  in  no  mean  praise  of  it 
to  say,  that  at  this  country  theatre  it  might  be 
made  a  subject  of  comparison.  The  dancen  were 
the  prettiest,  the  most  interesting,  and,  what  I 
was  particularly  struck  with,  the  most  modest- 
looking  I  ever  saw  on  the  stage.  It  was  melan- 
choly to  look  at  those  beautiful  girls,  who,' amid 
the  glare  and  glitter  of  the  stage,  and  in  the 
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graceful  movement*  of  the  danco,  were  perfectly 
captivating  and  entrancing,  and  who,  in  the  shades 
of  domestic  life,  might  fill  the  measure  of  man's 
happiness  on  earth,  and  know  them  to  be  slaves. 
The  whole  troop  belongs  to  the  emperor.  They 
are  selected  when  young  with  reference  to  their 
beauty  and  talents,  and  are  brought  up  with  great 
care  and  expense  for  the  stage.  With  light  fairy 
figures,  seeming  rather  spirits  than  corporeal  sub- 
stances, and  trained  to  inspire  admiration  and 
love,  they  can  never  give  way  to  these  feelings 
themselves,  for  their  affections  and  marriages  are 
regulated  entirely  by  the  manager's  convenience. 
Wnat  though  they  are  taken  from  the  very  poorest 
class  of  life,  leaving  their  parents,  their  brothers 
and  sisters,  the  tenants  of  miserable  cabins, 
oppressed  and  vilified,  and  cold  and  hungry,  while 
they  are  rolling  in  luxuries  1  A  chain  does  not 
gall  the  less  because  it  is  gilded.  Raised  from  the 
lot  to  which  they  were  born,  taught  ideas  they 
would  never  have  known,  they  but  feel  more  sen- 
sibly the  weight  of  their  bonds ;  and  the  veriest 
sylph,  whose  graceful  movements  have  brought 
down  the  loudest  thunders  of  applause,  and  whose 
little  heart  flutters  with  the  admiration  she  has 
excited,  would  probably  give  all  her  short-lived 
triumph  for  the  privilege  of  bestowing  that  little 
flutterer  where  it  would  be  loved  and  cherished. 
There  was  one  among  them  whom  I  long  remem- 
bered. I  followed  her  with  my  eyes  till  the  curtain 
fell  and  left  a  blank  around  me.  I  saw  her  go 
out,  and  afterward  she  passed  me  in  one  of  a  long 
train  of  dark  blue  carriages  belonging  to  the 
direction,  in  which  they  are  carried  about  like 
merchandise  from  theatre  to  theatre  ;  but,  like 
many  other  bright  visions  that  broke  upon  me  for 
a  moment,  I  never  saw  her  again. 

At  about  eleven  I  left  tho  steps  of  the  theatre 
to  return  home.  It  was  a  most  magnificent  night, 
or,  rather,  it  is  almost  profanation  to  call  it  by  so 
black  a  name,  for  in  that  bright  northern  climate 
the  day  seemed  to  linger,  unwilling  to  give  place 
before  the  shades  of  night.  I  strolled  on  alone, 
wrapped  in  lonely  but  not  melancholy  meditations ; 
the  carriages  rolled  rapidly  by  me,  and  I  was 
almost  the  last  of  the  throng  that  entered  the  gate 
of  Moscow. 

A  Sunday  at  Moscow.  To  one  who  had  for  a 
long  time  been  a  stranger  to  the  sound  of  tho 
*  church-going  bell,"  few  things  could  be  more 
interesting  than  a  Sunday  at  Moscow.  Any  one 
who  has  rambled  along  the  Maritime  Alp*,  and  has 
heard,  from  some  lofty  eminence,  tho  convent  bell 
ringing  for  matins,  vespers,  and  midnight  prayers, 
will  long  remember  the  not  unpleasing  sounds. 
To  me  there  is  always  something  touching  in  the 
sound  of  tho  church  bell ;  in  itself  pleasing  by  its 
effect  upon  the  sense,  but  far  more  so  in  its  asso- 
ciations. And  these  feelings  were  exceedingly 
fresh  when  I  awoke  on  Sunday  in  the  holy  city  of 
Moscow.  In  Greece  and  Turkey  there  arc  no 
belJs;  in  Russia  they  are  almost  innumerable, 
but  this  was  the  first  time  I  had  happened  to  pass 
the  Sabbath  in  the  city.  I  lay  and  listened,  almost 
fearing  to  move  lest  I  should  lose  the  sounds ; 
thoughts  of  home  came  over  me  ;  of  the  day  of 
rest,  of  the  gathering  for  church,  and  the  greet- 
ing of  friends  at  the  church-door.  But  he  who 
has  never  heard  the  ringing  of  bells  at  Moscow 
not  know  its  music.     Imagine  a  city  con- 


taining moro  than  six  hundred  churches  and  innu- 
merable convents,  all  with  bells,  and  these  all 
sounding  together,  from  the  sharp,  quick,  ham- 
mer-note, to  the  loudest,  deepest  peals  that  ever 
broke  and  lingered  on  the  ear,  struck  at  long 
intervals,  and  swelling  on  the  air  as  if  unwilling 
to  die  away.  I  arose  and  threw  open  my  window, 
dressed  myself,  and  after  breakfast,  Joining  the 
throng  called  to  their  respective  churches  by  their 
well-known  bells,  I  went  to  what  ia  called  the 
English  chapel,  where,  for  the  first  time  in  many 
months,  I  joined  in  a  regular  church  service,  and 
listened  to  an  orthodox  sermon.  I  was  surprised 
to  see  so  large  a  congregation,  though  I  remarked 
among  them  many  English  governesses  with  chil- 
dren, the  English  language  being  at  that  moment 
the  rage  among  the  Russians,  and  multitudes  of 
cast-off  chambermaids  being  employed  to  teach 
the  rising  Russian  nobility  the  beauties  of  the 
English  tongue. 

All  over  the  Continent,  Sunday  is  tho  great  day 
for  observing  national  manners  and  customs.  1 
dined  at  an  early  hour  with  my  friend  the  maraofe, 
and  under  his  escort,  mounting  a  droeky,  rode  to 
a  great  promenade  of  the  people,  called  VAUk 
des  PeupU$.  It  lies  outside  the  barrier,  and  be- 
yond the  state  prisons,  where  the  exiles  for  Siberia 
are  confined,  on  the  land  of  Count  Schrcmctow, 
the  richest  nobleman  in  Russia,  having  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  thousand  slaves  on  his  estate  ;  the 
chateau  is  about  eight  versts  from  the  city,  and  a 
noble  road  through  his  own  land  leads  from  the 
barrier  to  his  door* 

This  promenade  is  the  great  rendezvous  of  tho 
people  ;  that  is,  of  the  merchants  and  shopkeeper! 
of  Moscow.  The  promenade  is  simply  a  large 
piece  of  ground  ornamented  with  noble  trees,  and 
provided  with  everything  necessary  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  all  the  national  amusements,  among  which 
the  Russian  mountain  is  the  favourite ;  and  re- 
freshments were  distributed  in  great  abundance. 
Soldiers  were  stationed  at  different  points  to  pre- 
serve order,  and  the  people  seemed  all  cheerful 
and  happy  ;  but  the  life  and  soul  of  the  place 
were  the  Bohemian  or  gipsy  girls.  Wherever  they 
moved,  a  crowd  gathered  round  them.  They  were 
the  first  I  had  seen  of  this  extraordinary  people, 
coming  no  one  knows  whence,  and  living  no  one 
knows  how  ;  wanderers  from  their  birth,  and  with 
a  history  enveloped  in  doubt.  It  was  impossible 
to  mistake  the  dark  complexion  and  piercing  coal- 
black  eyes  of  the  gipsy  women.  The  men  were 
nowhere  to  be  seen,  nor  were  there  any  old 
women  with  them  ;  and  these  young  girls,  well 
dressed,  though,  in  general,  with  nothing  peculiar 
in  their  costume,  moved  about  in  parties  of  five 
or  six,  singing,  playing,  and  dancing  to  admirint 
crowds.  One  of  them,  with  a  red  silk  cloak 
trimmed  with  gold,  and  a  gold  band  round  her 
hair,  struck  me  as  the  very  beau  idM  of  a  gipsy 

J[ueen.  Recognising  me  as  a  stranger,  she  stopped 
ust  in  front  of  me,  struck  her  castanets  and  danced, 
at  the  same  time  directing  the  movements  of  her 
companions,  who  formed  a  circle  around  me. 
There  was  a  beauty  in  her  face,  combined  with 
intelligence  and  spirit  that  riveted  my  attention, 
and  when  she  spoke  her  eyes  seemed  to  read  me 
through.  I  ought,  perhaps,  to  be  ashamed  of  it, 
but  in  all  my  wanderings  I  never  regretted  so 
much  my  ignorance  of  the  language  at  when  it 
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denied  me  the  pleasure  of  convening  with  that 
gipsy  girl.  I  would  fain  have  known  whether 
her  soul  did  not  soar  above  the  scene  and  the  em- 
ployment in  which  I  found  her  ;  whether  she  was 
not  formed  for  better  things  than  to  display  her 
beautiful  person  before  crowds  of  boors ;  but  I  am 
sorry  to  add,  that  the  character  of  my  queen  was 
not  above  reproach  ;  and,  as  I  had  nothing  but 
my  character  to  stand  upon  in  Moscow,  I  was 
obliged  to  withdraw  from  the  observation  which 
her  attention  fixed  upon  me. 

Leaving  my  swarthy  princess  with  this  melan- 
choly reflection,  and  leaving  the  scene  of  humbler 
enjoyment,  I  mounted  a  drosky,  and,  depositing 
my  old  friend  in  the  suburbs  of  the  city,  in  half 
an  hour  was  in  another  world,  in  the  great  pro- 
menade of  Pedroski,  the  gathering-place  of  the 
nobility,  where  all  the  rank  and  fashion  of  Moscow 
were  vying  with  each  other  in  style  and  magnifi- 
cence. The  extensive  grounds  around  the  old 
chateau  are  handsomely  disposed  and  ornamented 
with  trees,  but  the  great  carriage  promenade  is 
equal  to  anything  I  ever  saw.  It  is  a  straight  road, 
more  than  a  mile  in  length,  through  a  thick  forest 
of  noble  trees.  For  two  hours  before  dark  all 
the  equipages  in  Moscow  paraded  up  and  down 
this  promenade.  These  equipages  were  striking 
and  showy  without  being  handsome  j  and  the  Rus- 
sian manner  of  driving  four  horses  makes  a  very 
dashing  appearance,  the  leaders  being  harnessed 
with  long  traces,  perhaps  twenty  feet  from  the 
wheel  horses,  and  guided  by  a  lad  riding  the  near 
leader,  the  coachman  sitting  as  if  nailed  to  the 
box,  and  merely  holding  the  reins.  All  the  rules 
of  good  taste,  as  understood  in  the  capitals  of 
Southern  Europe,  were  set  at  defiance ;  and  many 
a  seigneur,  who  thought  he  was  doing  the  thing 
in  the  very  best  style,  had  no  idea  how  much  his 
turn-out  would  have  shocked  an  English  whip. 
But  all  this  extravagance,  in  my  eyes,  added  much 
to  the  effect  of  the  scene  ;  and  the  star-spangled 
Muscovite  who  dashed  up  and  down  the  promenade 
on  horseback,  with  two  Calmuc  Tartars  at  his 
heels,  attracted  more  of  my  attention  than  the 
plain  gentleman  who  paced  along  with  his  English 
jockey  and  quiet  elegance  of  equipment.  The  stars 
and  decorations  of  the  seigneurs  set  them  off  to 
great  advantage  ;  and  scores  of  officers,  with  their 
showy  uniforms,  added  brilliancy  to  the  scene, 
while  the  footmen  made  as  good  an  appearance  as 
their  masters. 

On  either  side  of  the  grand  promenade  is  a 
walk  for  foot  passengers,  and  behind  this,  almost 
hidden  from  view  by  the  thick  shade  of  trees,  are 
little  cottages,  arbours,  and  tents,  furnished  with 
ices  and  all  kinds  of  refreshments  suited  to  the 
season.  I  should  have  mentioned  long  since  that 
tea,  the  very  pabulum  of  all  domestic  virtues,  is 
the  Russian's  favourite  beverage.  They  say  that 
they  have  better  tea  than  can  be  obtained  in  Eu- 
rope, which  they  ascribe  to  the  circumstance  of  its 
being  brought  by  caravans  over-land,  and  saved 
the  exposure  of  a  sea  voyage.  Whether  this  be  the 
cause  or  not,  if  I  am  any  judge,  they  are  right  as 
to  the  superiority  of  their  article ;  and  it  was  one 
of  the  most  striking  features  in  the  animating 
scene  at  Pedroski  to  see  family  groups  distributed 
about,  all  over  the  grounds,  under  the  shade  of 
noble  trees,  with  their  large  brass  urn  hissing 
before  them,  and  taking  their  tea  under  the  pass- 


|  ing  gaze  of  thousands  of  people,  with  as  much 
unconcern  as  if  by  their  own  firesides. 

Leaving  for  a  moment  the  thronged  promenade, 
I  turned  into  a  thick  forest  and  entered  the  old 
chateau  of  the  great  Peter.  There  all  was  solitude : 
the  footman  and  I  had  the  palace  to  ourselves. 
I  followed  him  through  the  whole  range  of  apart- 
ments, in  which  there  was  an  appearance  of  staid 
respectability  that  quite  won  my  heart,  neither  of 
them  being  any  better  furnished  than  one  of  our 
old-fashioned  country-houses.  The  pomp  and  show 
that  I  saw  glittering  through  the  openings  in  the 
trees  were  unknown  in  the  days  of  the  good  old 
Peter  ;  the  chateau  was  silent  and  deserted  ;  the 
hand  that  built  it  was  stiff  and  cold,  and  the  heart 
that  loved  it  had  ceased  to  beat ;  old  Peter  was  in 
his  grave,  and  his  descendants  loved  better  their 
splendid  palaces  on  the  banks  of  the  Neva. 

When  Moscow  was  burning,  Napoleon  fled  to 
this  chateau  for  refuge.  I  stopped  for  a  moment 
in  the  chamber  where,  by  the  blaze  of  the  burn- 
ing city,  he  dictated  his  despatches  for  the  capital 
of  France  ;  gave  the  attendant  a  ruble,  and  again 
mixed  with  the  throng,  with  whom  I  rambledup 
and  down  the  principal  promenade,  and  at  eleven 
o'clock  was  at  my  hotel.  I  ought  not  to  forget 
the  Russian  ladies  ;  but,  after  the  gay  scene  at 
Pedroski,  it  is  no  disparagement  to  them  if  I  say 
that,  in  my  quiet  walk  home  the  dark-eyed  gipsy 
girl  was  uppermost  in  my  thoughts. 

The  reader  may  perhaps  ask  if  such  is  indeed 
what  the  traveller  finds  in  Russia ;  M  Where  are 
the  eternal  snows  that  cover  the  steppes  and  the 
immense  wastes  of  that  northern  empire,  that 
chill  the  sources  of  enjoyment,  and  congeal  the 
very  fountains  of  life ! "  I  answer,  they  have  but 
just  passed  by,  and  they  will  soon  come  again ; 
the  present  is  the  season  of  enjoyment ;  the  Rus- 
sians know  it  to  be  brief  and  fleeting,  and  like 
butterflies,  unfold  themselves  to  the  sun,  and 
flutter  among  the  flowers. 

Like  them,  I  made  the  most  of  it  at  Moscow. 
Mounted  in  a  drosky,  I  hurried  from  church  to 
church,  from  convent  to  convent,  and  from  quarter 
to  quarter.  But  although  it  is  the  duty  of  a 
traveller  to  see  everything  that  is  to  be  seen,  and 
although  there  is  a  kind  of  excitement  in  hurry- 
ins  from  place  to  place,  which  he  is  apt  to  mis- 
take for  pleasure,  it  is  not  in  this  that  his  real 
enjoyment  is  found.  His  true  pleasure  is  in 
turning  quietly  to  those  things  which  are  inter- 
esting to  the  imagination  as  well  as  to  the  eyes, 
and  so  I  found  myself  often  turning  from  the 
churches  and  palaces,  specimens  of  architecture 
and  art,  to  the  sainted  walls  of  the  Kremlin.  Here 
were  the  first  and  last  of  my  visits  ;  and  when-  ' 
ever  I  sauntered  forth  without  any  specific  object, 
perhaps  to  the  neglect  of  many  other  places  I 
ought  to  have  seen,  my  footsteps  involuntarily 
turned  thitherward. 

Outside  and  beneath  the  walls  of  the  Kremlin, 
and  running  almost  the  whole  extent  of  its  circum- 
ference, are  boulevards  and  a  public  garden, 
called  the  Emperor's,  made  within  a  few  years, 
and  the  handsomest  thing  of  the  kind  in  Moscow  ; 
I  am  not  sure  but  that  I  may  add  anywhere  else. 
I  have  compared  it  in  my  mind  to  the  gardens 
of  the  Luxembourg  and  Tuileries,  and  in  many 
respects  hold  it  to  be  more  beautiful.  It  is  more 
agreeably  irregular  and  undulating  in  its  surface, 
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and  has  a  more  rural  aspect,  and  the  groves  and 
plants  are  better  arranged,  although  it  has  not 
the  statues,  lakes,  and  fountains  of  the  pride  of 
Paris.  I  loved  to  stroll  through  this  garden, 
having  on  one  side  of  me  the  magnificent  build- 
ings of  the  great  Russian  princes,  seigneurs,  and 
merchants,  among  the  finest  and  most  conspicuous 
of  which  is  the  former  residence  of  the  unhappy 
Queen  of  Georgia  ;  and  on  the  other  side,  visible 
through  the  foliage  of  the  trees,  the  white  walls  of 
the  Kremlin,  and,  towering  above  them,  the  domes 
of  the  palaces  and  churches  within,  and  the  lofty 
tower  of  Ivan  Veliki.  Thence  I  loved  to  stroll  to 
the  Holy  Gate  of  the  Kremlin.  It  is  a  vaulted 
portal,  and  over  the  entrance  is  a  picture,  with 
a  lamp  constantly  burning  ;  and  a  sentinel  is 
always  posted  at  the  gate.  I  loved  to  stand  by  it 
and  see  the  haughty  seigneurs  and  the  degraded 
serf  alike  humble  themselves  on  crossing  the 
sacred  threshold,  and  then,  with  my  hat  in  my 
hand,  follow  the  footsteps  of  the  venerating  Rus- 
sian. Once  I  attempted  to  brave  the  interdict, 
and  go  in  with  my  head  covered  ;  but  the  soldier 
at  the  gate  stopped  me,  and  forbade  my  violating 
the  sacred  prohibition.  Withit  the  walls  I  wan- 
dered about,  without  any  definite  object,  some- 
times entering  the  great  church  and  beholding  for 
a  moment  the  prostrate  Russian  praying  before 
the  image  of  some  saint,  or  descending  to  take 
another  look  at  the  great  bell,  or  at  other  times 
mounting  the  tower  and  gazing  at  the  beautiful 
panorama  of  the  city. 

On  the  last  day  of  my  stay  in  Moscow,  a  great 
crowd  drew  me  to  the  door  of  the  church,  where 
some  fete  was  in  course  of  celebration,  in  honour 
of  the  birth,  marriage,  or  some  other  incident  in 
the  life  of  the  emperor  or  empress.  The  arch- 
bishop,a  venerable-looking  old  man,  was  officiating, 
and  when  he  came  out,  a  double  lino  of  men, 
women,  and  children  was  drawn  up  from  the  door 
nf  the  church  to  his  carriage,  all  pressing  forward 
and  struggling  to  kiss  his  hands.  The  crowd 
dispersed,  and  I  strolled  once  more  through  the 
repository  of  heirlooms,  and  imperial  reliques 
and  trophies  ;  but,  passing  by  the  crowns  loaded 
with  jewels,  the  canopies  and  thrones  adorned 
with  velvet  and  gold,  I  paused  before  the  throne 
of  unhappy  Poland  1  I  have  seen  great  cities 
desolate  and  in  ruins,  magnificent  temples  buried 
in  the  sands  of  the  African  desert,  and  places  once 
teeming  with  fertility  now  lying  waste  and  silent ; 
but  no  monument  of  fallen  greatness  ever  affected 
me  more  than  this.  It  was  covered  with  blue 
velvet  and  studded  with  golden  stars.  It  had 
been  the  scat  of  Casimir,  and  Sobieski,  and  Sta- 
nislaus Augustus.  Brave  men  had  gathered  round 
it  and  sworn  to  defend  it,  and  died  in  redeeming 
their  pledge.  Their  oaths  are  registered  in  hea- 
ven, their  bodies  rest  in  bloody  graves ;  Poland  is 
blotted  from  the  list  of  nations,  and  her  throne, 
unspotted  with  dishonour,  brilliant  as  the  stars 
which  glitter  on  its  surface,  is  exhibited  as  a 
Russian  trophy,  before  which  the  stoutest  man- 
hood need  not  blush  to  drop  a  tear. 

Toward  evening  I  returned  to  my  favourite 
place,  the  porch  of  the  palace  of  the  Czars.  I 
seated  myself  on  the  step,  took  out  my  tablets, 
and  commenced  a  letter  to  my  friends  at  home. 
What  should  I  write !  Above  me  was  the  lofty 
tower  of  Ivan  Veliki ;  below,  a  solitary  soldier,  in 


his  grey  overcoat,  was  retiring  to  a  sentry-box  to 
avoid  a  drizzling  rain.     His  eyes  were  fixed  upon 
me,  and  I  closed  my  book.     I  am  not  given  to 
musing,  but  I  could  not  help  it.     Here  was  the 
theatre  of  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  event* 
in  the  history  of  the  world.     After  sixty  battles 
and  a  march  of  more  than  two  thousand  miles, 
the  grand  army  of  Napoleon  entered  Moscow,  and 
found  no  smoke  issuing  from  a  single  chimney, 
nor  a  Muscovite  even  to  gaze  upon  them  from  the 
battlements  or  walls.     Moscow  was  deserted,  her 
magnificent  palaces  forsaken  by  their  owners,  her 
three  hundred  thousand  inhabitants  vanished  at 
if  they  had  never  been.     Silent  and  amazed,  the 
grand  army  filed  through  its  desolate  streets. 
Approaching  the  Kremlin,  a  few  miserable,  fero- 
cious, and  intoxicated  wretches,  left  behind  as  a 
savage  token  of  the  national  hatred,  poured  a 
volley  of  musketry  from  the  battlements.    At 
midnight  the  flames  broke  out  in  the  city  ;  Napo- 
leon, driven  from  his  quarters  in  the  suburbs, 
hurried  to  the  Kremlin,  ascended  the  steps,  and 
entered  the  door  at  which  I  sat.     For  two  days 
the  French  soldiers  laboured  to  repress  the  fierce 
attempts  to  burn  the  city.  Russian  police-officers 
were  seen  stirring  up  the  fire  with  tarred  lances; 
hideous-looking  men  and  women,  covered  with 
rags,   were  wandering    like    demons   amid   the 
flames,  armed  with  torches,  and  striving  to  spread 
the  conflagration.    At  midnight  again  the  whole 
city  was  in  a  blaze  ;  and  while  the  roof  of  the 
Kremlin  was  on  fire,  and  the  panes  of  the  window 
against  which  he  leaned  were  burning  to  the 
touch,  Napoleon  watched  the  course  of  the  flames 
and  exclaimed,  "  What  a  tremendous  spectacle ! 
These  are  Scythians  indeed."     Amid  volumes  of 
smoke  and  fire,  his  eyes  blinded  by  the  intense 
heat,  and  his  hands  burned  in  shielding  his  face 
from  its-  fury,  and  traversing  streets  arched  with 
fire,  he  escaped  from  the  burning  city. 

Russia  is  not  classic  ground.  It  does  not  stand 
before  us  covered  with  the  shadow  of  great  men's 
deed».  A  few  centuries  ago,  it  was  overrun  by 
wandering  tribes  of  barbarians  ;  but  what  is  there 
in  those  lands  which  stand  forth  on  the  pages  of 
history,  crowned  with  the  glory  of  their  ancient 
deeds,  that,  for  extraordinary  daring,  for  terrible 
sublimity,  and  undaunted  patriotism,  exceeds  the 
burning  of  Moscow  1  Neither  Marathon,  nor  Ther- 
mopylsj,  nor  the  battle  of  the  Horatii,  nor  the 
defence  of  Cocles,  nor  the  devotion  of  the  Decn, 
can  equal  it ;  and  when  time  shall  cover  with  its 
dim  and  quiet  glories  that  bold  and  extraordinary 
deed,  the  burning  of  Moscow  will  be  regarded  as 
outstripping  all  mat  we  read  of  Grecian  or  Roman 
patriotism,  and  the  name  of  the  Russian  governor 
(Rostopchin),  if  it  be  not  too  tough  a  name  to 
hand  down  to  posterity,  will  never  be  forgotten. 


I 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

Getting  a  Passport Parting  with  the  Marquis— The 

Language  of  Signs.  — A  Loquacious  Traveller.  —  From 
Moscow  to  St  Petersburg)). — The  Wolga. — Xovognrod.— 
Kewski  Perspective— An  unfortunate  Mistake,— Northern 
Twilight. 

Unable  to  remain  longer  in  Moscow,  I  prepared 
for  my  journey  for  St  Petersburgh.  Several 
diligences  run  regularly  between  these  two  great 
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cities ;  one  of  which,  the  Velocifare,  is  superior  to 
any  public  conveyance  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 
I  took  my  place  in  that,  and  two  days  beforehand 
sent  my  passport  to  be  visid.  I  sent  for  it  the 
next  day,  and  it  was  not  ready.  I  went  myself, 
and  could  not  get  it.  I  knew  that  nothing  could 
be  done  at  the  Russian  offices  without  paying  for 
it,  and  was  ready  and  willing  to  do  so,  and  time 
after  time  I  called  the  attention  of  the  officer  to 
my  passport.  He  replied  coolly,  "  Dans  un  in- 
stant" and,  turning  to  something  else,  kept  me 
waiting  two  hours  ;  and  when  at  length  he  took 
it  up  and  arranged  it,  he  led  me  down  stairs  out 
of  sight  to  receive  the  expected  douceur.  He  was 
a  well-dressed  man,  with  the  large  government 
button  on  his  coat,  and  rather  distingue*  in  his 
appearance  and  manners.  I  took  the  passport, 
folded  it  up,  and  put  it  in  my  pocket  with  a  cool- 
ness equal  to  his  own^and  with  malicious  pleasure 
put  into  his  hand  a  single  ruble,  equal  to  twenty 
cents  of  our  money ;  he  expected  at  least  twenty- 
five  rubles,  or  about  five  dollars,  and  his  look  of 
rage  and  disappointment  amply  repaid  me  for  all 
the  vexation  he  had  caused  by  his  delay.  I  bade 
him  farewell  with  a  smile  that  almost  drove  him 
mad. 

Bribery  is  said  to  be  almost  universal  among 
the  inferior  officers  of  government,  and  there  is  a 
atory  of  a  Frenchman  m  Russia  which  illustrates 
the  system.  He  had  an  office,  of  which  the  salary 
was  so  small  that  he  could  not  live  upon  it  At 
first  he  would  not  take  bribes,  but  stern  necessity 
drove  him  to  it,  and  while  he  was  about  it  he  did 
the  thing  handsomely.  Having  overreached  the 
mark,  and  being  guilty  of  being  detected,  he  was 
brought  before  the  proper  tribunal ;  and  when 
asked,  "  Why  did  you  take  a  bribe  !"  his  answer 
was  original  and  conclusive,  "  I  take,  thou  takest, 
be  takes,  we  take,  you  take,  they  take ! " 

I  told  the  marquis  the  story  of  my  parting 
interview  at  the  police-office,  which  he  said  was 
capital,  but  startled  me  by  suggesting  that,  if  there 
should  happen  to  be  any  irregularity,  I  would 
have  great  trouble  in  getting  it  rectified  ;  even 
this,  however,  did  not  disturb  my  immediate  satis- 
fection,  and,  fortunately,  all  was  right. 

The  morning  of  my  departure,  before  I  was  out 
of  bed,  the  marquis  was  in  my  room.  Meeting 
with  mo  had  revived  in  him  feelings  long  since 
dead  ;  and  at  the  moment  of  parting  he  told  me, 
what  his  pride  had  till  that  moment  concealed, 
that  his  heart  yearned  once  more  to  his  kindred  : 
mod  that,  if  he  had  the  means,  old  as  he  was,  he 
Would  go  to  America.  And  yet,  though  his  frame 
trembled,  and  his  voice  was  broken,  and  his 
lamp  was  almost  burned  out,  his  spirit  was  as 
high  as  when  he  fought  the  battles  of  the  empire  ; 
and  he  told  me  to  say  to  them  that  he  would  not 
come  to  be  a  dependant  upon  their  bounty  ;  that 
he  could  repay  all  they  should  do  for  him  by 
teaching  their  children.  He  gave  me  his  last 
painting,  which  he  regarded  with  the  pride  of  an 
artist,  as  a  souvenir  for  his  sister  ;  but  having  no 
means  of  carrying  it  safely,  I  was  obliged  to  return 
it  to  him.  He  remained  with  me  till  the  moment 
of  my  departure,  clung  to  my  hand  after  I  had 
taken  my  place  in  the  drosky,  and  when  we  had 
started  I  looked  back  and  saw  him  still  standing 
in  the  road.  It  seemed  as  if  the  last  link  that 
bound  him  to  earth  was  broken.    He  gave  me  a 


letter,  which  I  forwarded  to  his  friends  at  home  ; 
his  sister  was  still  living,  and  had  not  forgotten 
her  long-lost  brother ;  she  had  not  heard  from  him 
in  twenty  years,  and  had  long  believed  him  dead. 
Pecuniary  assistance  was  immediately  sent  to  him ; 
and,  unhappily,  since  my  return  home,  intelligence 
has  been  received  that  it  arrived  only  at  the  last 
moment  when  human  aid  could  avail  him ;  in 
time  to  smooth  the  pillow  of  death  by  the  assurance 
that  his  friends  had  not  forgotten  him.  And, 
perhaps,  in  his  dying  moments,  he  remembered 
me.  At  all  events,  it  is  some  satisfaction,  amid 
the  recollections  of  an  unprofitable  life,  to  think 
that,  when  his  checkered  career  was  drawing  to 
its  close,  I  had  been  the  means  of  gladdening  for 
a  moment  the  old  exile's  heart. 

I  must  not  forget  my  host,  the  quondam  exile  to 
Siberia.  In  his  old  days  his  spirit  too  was  chafed 
at  living  under  despotism,  and,  like  the  marquis, 
he  also  hoped,  before  he  died,  to  visit  America.  I 
gave  him  my  address,  with  the  hope,  but  with  very 
little  expectation,  of  seeing  him  again.  A  travel- 
ling companion  once  remarked,  that  if  every 
vagabond  to  whom  I  gave  my  address  should  find 
his  way  to  America,  I  would  have  a  precious  set 
to  present  to  my  friends.  Be  it  so  ;  there  is  not 
a  vagabond  among  them  whom  I  would  not  be 
glad  to  see. 

My  English  companion  and  myself  had  seen  but 
little  of  each  other  at  Moscow.  He  intended  to 
remain  longer  than  I  did,  but  changed  his  mind, 
and  took  a  place  in  the  same  diligence  for  St. 
Petersburgh.  This  diligence  was  the  best  I  ever 
rode  in  ;  and,  for  a  journey  of  nearly  five  hundred 
miles,  we  could  not  have  been  more  comfortably 
arranged.  It  started  at  the  hour  punctually,  as 
from  the  Messagerie  in  Paris.  We  rolled  for  the 
last  time  through  the  streets  of  Moscow,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  passed  out  at  the  St.  Petersburgh 
Grate.  Our  companions  were,  a  man  about  thirty- 
five,  a  cattle-driver,  with  his  trousers  torn,  and  his 
linen  hanging  out  ostentatiously  in  different  places, 
and  an  old  man  about  sixty-five,  just  so  far  civil- 
ised as  to  have  cut  off  the  long  beard  and  put  on 
broadcloth  clothes.  It  was  the  first  time  the  old 
man  had  ever  been  on  a  journey  from  home ; 
everything  was  new  to  him,  and  he  seemed  puzzled 
to  know  what  to  make  of  us  ;  he  could  not  com- 
prehend how  we  could  look,  and  walk,  and  eat 
like  Russians,  and  not  talk  like  them.  My  place 
was  directly  opposite  his,  and,  as  soon  as  we  were 
seated,  he  began  to  talk  to  me.  I  looked  at  him 
and  made  no  answer ;  he  began  again,  and  went 
on  in  an  uninterrupted  strain  for  several  minutes, 
more  and  more  surprised  that  I  did  not  answer, 
or  answered  only  in  unintelligible  sounds.  After 
a  while  he  seemed  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
I  was  deaf  and  dumb,  and  turned  to  my  companion, 
as  to  my  keeper,  for  an  explanation.  Finding  he 
could  do  nothing  there,  he  appeared  alarmed,  and 
it  was  some  time  before  he  could  get  a  clear  idea 
of  the  matter.  When  he  did,  however,  he  pulled 
off  an  amazingly  white  glove,  took  my  hand  and 
shook  it,  pointed  to  his  head,  shook  it,  and  touched 
my  head,  then  put  his  hand  to  his  heart,  then  to 
my  heart ;  all  which  was  to  say,  that  though  our 
heads  did  not  understand  each  other,  our  hearts 
did.  But  though  he  saw  we  did  not  understand 
him,  he  did  not  on  that  account  stop  talking; 
indeed,  he  talked  incessantly,  and  the  only  way  of 
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stopping  him  was  to  look  directly  in  his  face  and 
talk  back  again;  and  I  read  him  long  lectures, 
particularly  upon  the  snares  and  temptations  of 
the  world  into  which  he  was  about  to  plunge,  and 
wound  up  with  stanzas  of  poetry  and  scraps  of 
Greek  and  Latin,  all  which  the  old  man  listened 
to  without  ever  interrupting  me,  bending  his  ear 
as  if  he  expected  every  moment  to  catch  some- 
thing he  understood  ;  and  when  I  had  finished, 
after  a  moment's  blank  expression  he  whipped  off 
his  white  glove,  took  my  hand,  and  touched  signi- 
ficantly his  head  and  heart.  I ndeed,  a  dozen  times 
a  day  he  did  this ;  and  particularly  whenever  we 
got  out,  on  resuming  our  seats,  as  a  sort  of  renewal 
of  the  compact  of  good  fellowship,  the  glove  in- 
variably came  off,  and  the  significant  movement 
between  the  hand,  head,  and  heart  was  repeated. 
The  second  day  a  youug  seigneur  named  Chick  off, 
who  spoke  French,  joined  the  diligence,  and 
through  him  we  had  full  explanations  with  the 
old  Russian.  He  always  called  me  the  American 
graff  or  noble,  and  said  that,  after  being  presented 
to  the  emperor,  I  should  go  down  with  him  into 
the  country. 

My  worthy  comrade  appeared  at  first  to  be  not 
a  little  bored  by  the  old  man's  garrulous  humour  ; 
but  at  length,  seized  by  a  sudden  whim,  began,  as 
he  said,  to  teach  him  English.  But  such  English  I 
He  taught  him,  after  a  fashion  peculiarly  his  own, 
the  maimer  of  addressing  a  lady  and  gentleman 
in  English  ;  and  very  soon,  with  the  remarkable 
facility  of  the  Russians  in  acquiring  languages,  the 
old  man,  utterly  unconscious  of  their  meaning, 
repeated  the  words  with  extraordinary  distinct- 
ness ;  and  regularly,  when  he  took  his  place  in  the 
diligence,  he  accompanied  the  significant  move- 
ment* of  his  hand,  head,  and  heart  to  mo  with  the 
not  very  elegant  arid  re**  taught  him  by  my  com- 
panion. Though  compelled  to  smile  inwardly  at 
tlie  absurdity  of  the  thing,  I  could  not  but  fend  the 
inherent  impropriety  of  the  conduct  of  my  eccentric 
fellow-traveller ;  and  ventured  to  suggest  to  him 
that,  though  he  had  an  undoubted  right  to  do  as 
he  pleased  in  matters  that  could  not  implicate  me, 
yet,  independent  of  the  very  questionable  character 
of  the  joke  itself  (for  the  words  savoured  more  of 
Wapping  than  of  St.  James's),  as  we  were  known 
to  lmvo  travelled  together,  a  portion  of  the  credit 
of  having  taught  the  old  Russian  English  might 
fall  upon  ine — an  honour  of  which  I  was  not 
covetous,  and,  therefore,  should  tell  the  old  man 
never  to  repeat  the  words  he  had  been  taught, 
which  I  did  without  assigning  any  reason  for  it, 
and  before  wo  arrived  at  St.  Petersburgh  he  liad 
forgotten  them. 

The  road  from  Moscow  to  St.  Petersburgh  is 
now  one  of  the  best  in  Europe.  1 1  is  Macadamized 
nearly  the  w  hole  way,  and  a  great  part  is  bordered 
with  trees ;  the  posthouses  are  generally  large 
and  handsome,  under  the  direction  of  government, 
where  soup,  cutlets,  Ace.  are  always  ready  at  a 
moment's  notice,  at  prices  regulated  by  a  tariff 
hanging  up  in  the  room,  which,  however,  being 
written  in  Russian,  was  of  no  particular  use  to  us. 
The  country  is  comparatively  thickly  settled,  and 
villages  are  numerous.  Even  on  this  road,  how- 
ever, tho  villages  are  forlorn  things,  being  generally 
the  property  and  occupied  by  tho  serfs  of  tho 
seigneurs,  and  consisting  of  a  single  long  street, 
with  houses  on  both  sides  built  of  logs,  the  better 


sort  squared,  with  the  gable  end  to  the  street,  tat 
roofs  projecting  two  or  three  feet  from  the  houacs, 
and  sometimes  ornamented  with  rude  carving  and 
small  holes  for  windows.  We  pissed  seven! 
chateaux,  large,  imposing  buildings,  with  parb 
and  gardens,  and  a  large  church,  painted  white, 
with  a  green  dome,  surmounted  by  a  cross. 

In  many  places  on  the  road  are  chapels  vita 
figures  of  the  Panagia,  or  all-holy  Virgin,  or  suae 
of  the  saints ;  and  our  old  Russian,  constantly  on 
the  look-out  for  them,  never  passed  one  wiihott 
taking  off  his  liat  and  going  through  the  whole 
formula  of  crosses ;  sometimes,  on  entering  a  tow, 
they  came  upon  us  in  such  quick  succession,  fine 
on  one  side,  then  on  the  other,  that,  if  he  had  net 
been  engaged  in,  to  him,  a  sacred  ceremony,  as 
hurry  and  perplexity  would  hare  been  ludicroo. 
During  the  night  we  saw  fires  ahead,  and  a  loth 
off  the  road  were  the  bivouacs  of  teamsters  or 
wayfarers,  who  could  not  pay  for  lodging  ia  i 
miserable  Russian  hut.  All  the  way  we  met  tat 
great  caravan  teams  carrying  tallow,  bides,  hemp, 
and  other  merchandise  to  the  cities,  and  bringis} 
back  wrought  fabrics,  groceries,  Ac,  into  the 
interior.  They  were  generally  thirty  or  forty 
together,  one  man  or  woman  attending  to  three  «r 
four  carts,  or,  rather,  neglecting  them,  as  thr 
driver  was  generally  asleep  on  the  top  of  his  lost 
The  horses,  however,  seemed  to  know  what  they 
were  about ;  for  as  the  diligence  came  rolhsr 
toward  them,  before  the  postilion  could  reset 
them  with  his  whip,  they  intuitively  harried  est 
of  the  way.  The  bridges  over  the  streams  tat 
rivers  are*  strong,  substantial  structures,  built  of 
heavy  hewn  granite,  with  iron  balustrades,  tai 
ornamented  in  the  centre  with  the  double-heads! 
eagle,  the  arms  of  Russia. 

At  Tver  wo  passed  the  Wolga  on  a  bridge  of 
boats.  This  noble  river,  the  longest  in  Europe, 
navigable  almost  from  its  source  for  an  extent  of 
four  thousand  versts,  dividing,  for  a  great  part  of 
its  course,  Europe  and  Asia,  runs  majestie*Ih 
through  the  city,  and  rolls  on,  bathing  the  vab 
of  the  city  of  Astrachan,  till  it  reaches  the  disnst 
Caspian  ;  its  banks  still  inhabited  by  the  ■»■* 
tribes  of  warlike  Cossacks  who  hovered  on  the 
skirts  of  the  French  army  during  their  invasion  of 
Russia.  By  its  junction  with  the  Tvem,  t 
communication  is  made  between  the  Wolga  sad 
Neva,  or,  in  other  words,  between  the  Caspian  and 
Baltic.  The  impetus  of  internal  improvement 
has  extended  even  to  the  north  of  Europe,  and 
the  Emperor  Nicolas  is  now  actively  engaged  a 
directing  surveys  of  the  great  rivers  of  Rossis  fer 
the  purpose  of  connecting  them  by  canals  sad 
railroads,  and  opening  steam  conimnnicatkw 
throughout  the  whole  interior  of  his  empire.  A 
great  number  of  boats  of  all  sizes,  for  carniag 
grain  to  the  capital,  were  lying  off  the  city.  Tbsv 
boats  arc  generally  provided  with  one  mast,  which, 
in  the  largest,  may  equal  a  frigate's  mainnwst 
"  The  weight  of  the  matsail,"  an  English  officer 
remarks, "  must  be  prodigious,  having  no  freer 
than  one  hundred  breadths  in  it ;  yet  the  fariktr 
with  which  it  is  managed  bears  comparison  vith 
that  of  tho  Yankees  with  their  boom-mainsail  in 
their  fore-and-aft  clippers."  The  rudder  is  » 
ponderous  machine,  being  a  broad  piece  of  timber 
floating  astern  twelve  or  fifteen  feet,  and  fastened 
to  the  tiller  by  a  pole,  which  descends  perpendkn- 
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oto  the  water ;  the  tiller  it  from  thirty  to 
set  'long,  and  the  pilot  who  turns  it  stands 
i  scaffold  at  that  distance  from  the  stern, 
the  stream  a  group  of  Cossacks  were  bath- 
id  I  could  not  resist  the  temptation  to  throw 
for  a  moment  into  this  Icing  of  rivers, 
ligenee  hurried  me,  and,  as  it  came  along, 
lered  up  my  clothes  and  dressed  myself 

ut  eighty  vents  from  St.  Petersburgh,  we 
to  the  ancient  city  of  Novogorod.  In  the 
of  an  old  traveller, "  Next  unto  Moscow, 
y  of  Novogorod  is  reputed  the  chiefest  in 
. ;  for  although  it  be  in  majestie  inferior  to 
in  greatness  it  goeth  beyond  it.  It  is  the 
•  and  greatest  mart-town  of  all  Muscovy ; 
bait  the  emperor's  seat  is  not  there,  but  at 
w,  yet  the  commodiousness  of  the  river, 
into  that  gulf  which  is  called  Sinus  Finni- 
nereby  it  is  well  frequented  bv  merchants, 
it  more  famous  than  Moscow  itself.1'  Few 
ruined  cities  of  the  Old  World  present  so 
g  an  appearance  of  fallen  greatness  as  this 
ratively  unknown  place.  There  is  an  ancient 
, "  Who  can  resist  the  gods  and  Novogorod 
«at1"  Three  centuries  ago  it  covered  an 
if  sixty-three  versis  in  circumference,  and 
led  a  population  of  more  than  four  hundred 
nd  inhabitants.  Some  parts  of  it  are  still 
i  condition,  but  the  larger  portion  has  fallen 
ty.  Its  streets  present  marks  of  desolation, 
Bring  walls,  and  ruined  churches,  and  its 
lion  has  dwindled  to  little  more  than  seven 
nd  inhabitants.  The  steeples  in  this  ancient 
ar  the  cross,  unaccompanied  by  the  crescent, 
Dud  token  showing  that  the  Tartars,  in  all 
evasions,  never  conquered  it,  while  in  the 
[uered  cities  the  steeples  all  exhibit  the  cres- 
lrmounted  by  the  cross, 
i  in  the  afternoon  of  the  fourth  day  we  were 
iching  St.  Petersburgh.  The  ground  is  low 
at,  and  I  was  disappointed  in  the  first  view 
capital  of  Russia  ;  but  passing  the  barrier, 
ding  up  the  Newski  Perspective,  the  most 
ficent  street  in  that  magnificent  city,  I  felt 
tries  of  its  splendour  were  not  exaggerated, 
tat  this  was,  indeed,  entitled  to  the  proud 
ttion  of  the  "  Palmyra  of  the  North."  My 
h  companion  again  stopped  at  a  house  kept 
Englishwoman  and  frequented  by  his  coun- 
o,  and  I  took  an  apartment  at  an  hotel  in  a 
street  with  an  unpronounceable  Russian 
a  little  off  the  Newski  Perspective.  I  was 
and  fatijrued  with  my  journey,  but  I  could 
list  the  inclination  to  take  a  gentle  prome- 
iJong  the  Newski  Perspective.  While  in 
►ffee-room  refreshing  myself  with  a  cup  of 
st  Russian  tea,  I  heard  some  one  outside  the 
£ving  directions  to  a  tailor,  and  presently  a 
antered,  whom,  without  looking  at  him,  I 
I  was  iust  the  person  I  wanted  to  see,  as  I 
pair  of  pantaloons  to  be  mended.  He  made 
swer,  and,  without  being  able  to  see  dis- 
,  I  told  him  to  wait  till  I  could  go  up  stairs 
tiange  them,  and  that  he  must  mend  them 
ly  and  bring  them  back  in  the  morning.  In 
oibability,  the  next  moment  I  should  have 
prawiing  on  the  floor,  but  the  landlady,  a 
Frenchwoman,  who  saw  my  error,  stepped 
d  crying  out,  «  Ah,  Monsieur  le  Colonel,  at- 


tendex,  attendex"  explained  my  mistake  as  clearly 
as  I  could  have  done  myself,  and  I  followed  closely 
with  an  apology,  adding  that  my  remark  could 
not  be  intendea  as  disrespectful  to  him,  inasmuch 
as  even  then,  with  the  windows  closed,  I  could 
scarcely  distinguish  his  person.  He  understood 
the  thing  at  once,  accepted  my  apology  with  great 
frankness,  and,  instead  of  knocking  me  down,  or 
challenging  me  to  fight  with  sabre  or  some  other 
diabolical  thing,  finding  I  was  a  stranger  just 
arrived  from  Moscow,  sat  down  at  the  table,  and 
before  we  rose  offered  to  accompany  me  in  my 
walk. 

There  could  be  no  mistake  as  to  the  caste  of 
my  new  friend.  The  landlady  had  called  him 
colonel,  and,  in  repelling  the  imputation  of  his 
being  a  tailor,  had  spoken  of  him  as  a  rich  sei- 
gneur, who  for  ten  years  had  occupied  the  front 
apartments  au  premier  in  her  hotel.  We  walked 
out  into  the  Newski  Perspective,  and  strolled 
along  that  magnificent  street  down  to  the  Admi- 
ralty, and  along  the  noble  quays  of  the  Neva.  1 
had  reached  the  terminus  of  my  journey  ;  for 
many  months  I  had  been  moving  farther  and  far- 
ther away,  and  the  next  step  I  took  would  carry 
me  toward  home.  It  was  the  eve  of  the  fourth  of 
July  ;  and  as  I  strolled  through  the  broad  streets 
and  looked  up  at  the  long  ranges  of  magnificent 
buildings,  I  poured  into  the  ear  of  my  companion 
the  recollections  connected  with  this  moment  at 
home :  in  boyhood,  crackers  and  fireworks  in 
readiness  for  the  great  jubilee  of  the  morrow ; 
and,  latterly,  the  excursion  into  the  country  to 
avoid  the  bustle  and  confusion  of  "the  glorious 
fourth."* 

At  Moscow  and  during  the  journey  1  had  ad- 
mired the  exceeding  beauty  of  the  twilight  in  these 
northern  latitudes, but  this  night  in  St  Petersburgh 
it  was  magnificent.  I  cannot  describe  the  pecu- 
liar shades  of  this  northern  twilight  It  is  as  if 
the  glare  and  brilliancy  of  the  sun  were  softened 
by  the  mellowing  influence  of  the  moon,  and  the 
city,  with  its  superb  ranges  of  palaces,  its  statues, 
its  bridges,  and  its  clear  and  rapid  river,  seemed, 
under  the  reflection  of  that  northern  light,  of  a 
brilliant  and  almost  unearthly  beauty.  I  felt 
as  if  I  should  like  rambling  all  night  Even 
though  worn  with  three  days'  travel,  it  was  with 
me  as  with  a  young  lady  at  her  first  ball ;  the 
night  was  too  short  I  could  not  bear  to  throw 
it  away  in  sleep.  My  companion  was  tough, 
and  by  no  means  sentimental,  and  the  scene 
was  familiar  to  him  ;  but  he  told  me  that,  even 
in  his  eytA,  it  never  lost  its  interest  Moonlight 
is  something,  but  this  glorious  twilight  is  a  thing 
to  enjoy  and  to  remember ;  and,  as  the  colonel 
remarked  when  we  sat  down  in  bis  apartment 
to  a  comfortable  supper,  it  always  gave  him 
such  an  appetite  1  After  supper  I  walked  through 
a  long  corridor  to  my  apartment,  threw  myself 
upon  my  bed  and  tried  to  sleep,  but  the  mellow 
twilight  poured  through  my  window  and  reproached 
me  with  the  base  attempt.  I  was  not  restless,  but 
I  could  not  sleep ;  lest,  however,  the  reader 
should  find  himself  of  a  different  humour,  I  will 
consider  myself  asleep  the  first  night  in  St 
Petersburgh. 

*  The  anniversary  of  the  American  "  declaration  of 
independence,"  July  4th,  1776,  held  as  a  holiday  in  the 
United  States.— Ed. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

Police  Requisite*.— The  Russian  Capital.— Equestrian 
Statue  of  Peter  the  Great.— The  Alexandrine  Column. — 
Architectural  Wonders.— The  Summer  Islands.— A  peril- 
ous Achievement Origin  of  St.  Petersburg. — Tonfbs  of 

dead  Monarchs.— Origin  of  the  Russian  Navy. 


July  Fourth. — I  had  intended  to  pass  this  day 
at  Moscow,  and  to  commemorate  it  in  Napoleon 
style  by  issuing  a  bulletin  from  the  Kremlin,  but 
it  was  a  long  time  since  I  had  heard  from  home. 
At  Constantinople  1  had  written  to  Paris,  direct- 
ing my  letters  to  be  sent  to  Petersburgh,  and, 
notwithstanding  my  late  hours  the  night  before,  I 
was  at  the  post-office  before  the  doors  were  open. 
I  had  never  been  so  long  without  hearing  from 
home,  and  my  lips  quivered  when  I  asked  for 
letters,  my  hand  shook  when  I  received  them,  and 
I  liardly  drew  breath  till  I  had  finished  the  last 
postscript.   My  next  business  was  at  the  bureau  of 
general  police  for  a  carte  de  sejour,  without  which 
no  stranger  can  remain  in  St.  Petersburgh.     As 
usual,  1  was  questioned  as  to  my  reasons  for 
coming  into  Russia ;  age,  time  of  sojourn,  destina- 
tion, &e. ;  and,  satisfied  that  I  had  no  intention  of 
preaching  democratic  doctrines  or  subverting  the 
government  of  the  autocrat,  I  received  permission 
to  remain  two  weeks,  which,  according  to  direction, 
I  gave  to  my  landlord  to  be  entered  at  the  police- 
office  of  his  district.     As  no  stranger  can  stay  in 
Petersburgh  without  permission,  neither  can  he 
leave   without  it  ;  and,  to  obtain  this,  lie  must 
advertise  three  times  in  the  Government  Gazette, 
stating  his  name,  address,  and  intention  of  leaving 
the  empire  ;  and  as  the  Gazette  is  only  published 
twice  a  week,  this  formality  occupies  eight  days. 
One  of  the  objects  of  this  is  to  apprise  his  creditors, 
and  give  them  an  opportunity  of  securing  their 
debts ;  and  few  things  hhow  the  barbarity  and  in> 
jH'rfect  civilization  of  the  Russians  more  clearly 
than  this  ;  making  it  utterly  impossible  for  a  gen- 
tleman to  spend  a  winter  in  St.  Petersburgh  and 
go  away  without  paying  his  landlord.     This  must 
prevent  many  a  soaring  spirit  from  wending  its 
way  hither,  and  keep  the  residents  from  being 
enlivened  by  the  flight  of  those  birds  of  passage 
which  dazzle  the  eyes  of  the  denizens  of  other 
cities.     As  there  was  no  other  way  of  getting  out 
of  the  dominions  of  the  czar,  I  caused  my  name 
and  intention  to  be  advertised.     It  did  not  create 
much  of  a  sensation ;  and  though  it  was  proclaimed 
in  three  different  languages,  no  one  except  my 
landlord  seemed  to  feci  any  interest  in  it.     After 
all,  to  get  in  debt  is  the  true  way  to  make  friends; 
a  man's  creditors  always  feel  an  interest  in  him  ; 
hope  no  misfortune  may  happen  to  him,  and  always 
wish  him  prosperity  and  success. 

These  formalities  over,  I  turned  to  other  things. 
Different  from  every  other  principal  city  I  had 
visited,  St.  Petersburgh  had  no  storied  associa- 
tions to  interest  the  traveller.  There  is  no  Colos- 
seum, as  at  Rome ;  no  Acropolis,  as  at  Athens  ; 
no  Rialto,  as  at  Venice  ;  and  no  Kremlin,  as  at 
Moscow  ;  nothing  identified  with  the  men  and 
scenes  hallowed  in  our  eyes,  and  nothing  that  can 
touch  the  heart.  It  depends  entirely  upon  itself 
for  the  interest  it  creates  in  the  mind  of  the  tra- 
veller. 

St.  Petersburgh  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the 


Neva,  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Golf  of  Fin- 
land.    It  is  built  partly  on  islands  formed  by  the 
Neva,  and  partly  on  both  sides  of  that  river.   Bat 
little  more  than  a  century  ago,  the  ground  now 
covered  with  stately  palaces  consisted  of  wild 
morasses  and  primeval  forests,  and  a  few  hots 
tenanted  by  savage  natives,  who  lived  upon  the 
fish  of  the  sea.     In  seventeen  hundred  and  three, 
Peter  the  Great  appeared  as  a  captain  of  grena- 
diers, under  the  orders  of  one  of  his  own  generals, 
on  the  wild  and  dreary  banks  of  the  Neva,  drove 
the  Swedes  from  their  fortress  at  its  month,  eat 
down  the  forests  on  the  rude  islands  of  the  river, 
and  laid  the  foundations  of  a  city  which  now  sur- 
passes in  architectural  magnificence  every  other 
in  the  world.     I  do  not  believe  that  Rome,  when 
Adrian  reared  the  mighty  Colosseum,  and  dn 
Palace  of  the  Csssars  covered  the  Capitoline  HID, 
exhibited  such  a  range  of  noble  structures  as  new 
exists  in  the  Admiralty  Quarter.     The  Admiraht 
itself  is  the  central  point,  on  one  aide  fronting  the 
Neva,  and  on  the  other  a  large  open  square,  aad 
has  a  facade  of  marble,  with  ranges  of  columns  % 
quarter  of  a  mile  in  length.     A  beautiful  goktea 
spire  shoots  up  from  the  centre,  towering  abtn 
every  other  object,  and  seen  from  every  part  of 
the  city  glittering  in  the  sun  ;  and  three  pioenel 
streets,  each  two  miles  in  length,  radiate  nomws 
point.     In  front  is  a  range  of  boulevards,  omv  I 
mented  with  trees,  and  an  open  square,  at  eat 
extremity  of  which  stands  the  great  church  of  St 
Isaac,  of  marble,  jasper,  and  porphyry,  upon  t 
foundation  of  granite  ;  it  has  been  once  destroyed, 
and  reared  again  with  increased  splendour,  enor- 
mous columns  of  a  single  block  of  red  granite 
already  lifting  their  capitals  in  the  air. 

On  the  right  of  the  facade,  and  near  the  Isaac 
Bridge,  itself  a  magnificent  structure,  a  thousand 
and  fifty  feet  long,  and  sixty  feet  wide,  with  two 
drawbridges,    stands  the   well-known   equestrao 
statue  of  Peter  the  Great    The  huge  block  of 
granite  forming  the  pedestal  is  fifteen  hundred 
tons  in  weight.    The  height  of  the  figure  of  the 
emperor  is  eleven  feet,  that  of  the  horse  seventeen 
feet,  and  the  weight  of  the  metal  in  the  grotp 
nearly  thirty-seven  thousand  pounds.     Both  the 
idea  and  the  execution  of  this  superb  monument 
are  regarded  as  masterpieces  of  genius.    To  im- 
mortalize the  enterprise  and  personal  courage 
with  which  that  extraordinary  man  conquered  all 
difficulties  and  converted  a  few  fishermen's  hats 
into  palaces,  Peter  is  represented  on  a  fiery  steed, 
rushing  up  a  steep  and  precipitous  rock  to  the  very 
brink  of  a  precipice ;  the  horse  rears  with  his  fere- 
feet  in  the  air,  and  seems  to  bo  impatient  of  re- 
straint, while  die  imperial  rider,  in  an  attitude  of 
triumph,  extends  the  hand  of  protection  over  to 
capital  rising  out  of  the  waters.     To  aid  the  inspi- 
ration of  the  artist,  a  Russian  officer,  the  boMe* 
rider  of  his  time,  daily  rode  the  wildest  Arabia* 
of  Count  OrlofPs  stud  to  the  summit  of  a  steep 
mound,  where  he  halted  him  suddenly,  with  h* 
fore-legs  raised  pawing  the  air  over  the  brink  of 
the  precipice.     The  monument  is  surrounded  by 
an  iron  railing,  and  the  pedestal  bears  the  simple 
inscription,  Petro  Pbimo  Catharina  Sbcukdj, 

MDCCLXXXII. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  square,  and  in  front  of 
the  Winter  Palace,  raised  within  the  last  two 
years,  and  the  most  gigantic  work  of 
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days,  rivalling  those  magnificent  monuments  in  the 
Old  World  whose  ruins  now  startle  the  wondering 
traveller,  and  towering  to  the  heavens,  as  if  to 
proclaim  that  the  days  of  architectural  greatness 
are  not  gone  by  for  ever,  is  the  great  Alexandrine 
Column,  a  single  shaft  of  red  granite,  exclusive  of 
pedestal  and  capital,  eighty-four  feet  high.  On 
the  summit  stands  an  angel  holding  a  cross  with 
the  left  hand,  and  pointing  to  heaven  with  the 
right.  The  pedestal  contains  the  simple  inscrip- 
tion, "  To  Alexander  1.  Grateful  Russia." 

Surrounding  this  is  a  crescent  of  lofty  buildings, 
denominated  the  Etat-Major,  its  central  portion 
having  before  it  a  majestic  colonnade  of  trie  Co- 
rinthian order,  placed  on  a  high  rustic  basement, 
with  a  balustrade  of  solid  bronze,  gilt  between  the 
columns.  In  the  middle  is  a  triumphal  arch, 
which,  with  its  frieze,  reaches  nearly  to  the  upper 
Dart  of  the  lofty  building,  having  a  span  of  seventy 
feet,  the  entablature  sculptured  with  military  tro- 
phies, allegorical  figures,  and  groups  in  alto-ri- 
lieva.  Next,  on  a  line  with  the  Admiralty,  and 
fronting  the  quay,  stands  the  first  of  a  long  range 
of  imperial  palaces,  extending  in  the  form  of  a 
crescent  for  more  than  a  mile  along  the  Neva. 
The  Winter  Palace  is  a  gigantic  and  princely 
structure,  built  of  marble,  with  a  facade  of  seven 
hundred  and  forty  feet.  Next  are  the  two  palaces 
of  the  Hermitage,  connected  with  it  and  with  each 
other  by  covered  galleries  on  bold  arches  ;  the 
beautiful  and  tasteful  fronts  of  these  palaces  are 
strangely  in  contrast  with  their  simple  and  un- 
pretending names.  Next  is  the  stately  Grecian 
theatre  of  the  Hermitage.  Beyond  this  are  the 
barracks  of  the  guards,  then  the  palace  of  the 
French  ambassador,  then  the  marble  palace  built 
by  Catharine  II.  for  her  favourite,  Prince  Orloff, 
with  a  basement  of  granite  and  superstructure  of 
bluish  marble,  ornamented  with  marble  columns 
and  pillars.  In  this  palace  died  Stanislaus  Ponia- 
towsky,  the  last  of  the  Polish  sovereigns.  This 
magnificent  range,  presenting  an  uninterrupted 
front  of  marble  palaces  upward  of  a  mile  in  length, 
unequalled  in  any  city  in  the  world,  is  terminated 
by  an  open  square,  in  which  stands  a  colossal 
statue  of  Suwarrow  ;  beyond  this,  still  on  the 
Neva,  is  the  beautiful  summer  garden  fronting  the 
palace  of  Paul  II. ;  and  near  it,  and  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  square,  is  the  palace  of  the  Grand-duke 
Michael. 

Opposite  is  the  citadel,  with  its  low  bastions  of 
solid  granite,  washed  all  round  by  the  Neva  ; 
beautiful  in  its  structure,  and  beautifully  decorated 
by  the  tall,  slender,  and  richly-gilded  spire  of  its 
church.  On  the  one  side  of  the  Admiralty  is  the 
senatorial  palace,  and  beyond  opens  the  English 
Quay,  with  a  range  of  buildings  that  might  well  be 
called  the  residence  of  "  merchant  princes ;"  while 
the  opposite  bank  is  crowded  with  public  buildings, 
among  which  the  most  conspicuous  are  the  palace 
of  the  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts  ;  the  Obelisk, 
rising  in  the  centre  of  a  wide  square,  recording 
the  glory  of  some  long-named  Russian  hero  ;  the 
building  of  the  Naval  Cadet  Corps,  with  its  hand- 
some front,  and  the  barracks  of  the  Guard  of 
Finland  ;  finally,  the  great  pile  of  palace-like 
buildings  belonging  to  the  Military  Cadet  Corps, 
reaching  nearly  to  the  palace  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  and  terminating  with  the  magnificent 
Grecian  front  of  the  Exchange.     1  know  that  a 


verbal  description  can  give  but  a  faint  idea  of  the 
character  of  this  scene,  nor  would  it  help  the 
understanding  of  it  to  say  that  it  exhibits  all  that 
wealth  and  architectural  skill  can  do,  for  few  in 
our  country  know  what  even  these  powerful  engines 
can  effect ;  as  for  myself,  hardly  noting  the  details, 
it  was  my  greatest  delight  to  walk  daily  to  the 
bridge  across  the  Neva,  at  the  Summer  Gardens, 
the  view  from  which  more  than  realised  all  the 
crude,  and  imperfect  notions  of  architectural  mag- 
nificence that  had  ever  floated  through  my  mind  ; 
a  result  that  1  had  never  found  in  any  other  city 
I  had  yet  seen,  not  excepting  Venice  the  rich,  or 
Genoa  the  proud,  although  the  latter  is  designated 
in  guide-books  the  "  city  of  palaces." 

Next  to  the  palaces  in  solidity  and  beauty  of 
structure  are  the  bridges  crossing  the  Neva,  and 
the  magnificent  quays  alone  its  course ;  these  last 
being  embankments  of  solid  granite,  lining  the 
stream  on  either  side  the  whole  length  of  its  wind- 
ing course  through  the  city. 

I  was  always  at  a  loss  whether  to  ride  or  walk 
in  St.  Petersburgh ;  sometimes  1  mounted  a  drosky 
and  rode  up  and  down  the  Newski  Perspective, 
merely  for  the  sake  of  rolling  over  the  wooden 
pavement.  This  street  is  perhaps  more  than  twice 
as  wide  as  Broadway ;  the  gutter  is  in  the  middle, 
and  on  each  side  are  wooden  pavements  wide 
enough  for  vehicles  to  pass  each  other  freely. 
The  experiment  of  wooden  pavement  was  first 
made  in  this  street,  and  found  to  answer  so  well 
that  it  has  since  been  introduced  into  many  others ; 
and  as  the  frost  is  more  severe  than  with  us,  and 
it  has  stood  the  test  of  a  Russian  winter,  if  rightly 
constructed  it  will,  no  doubt,  prove  equally  suc- 
cessful in  our  own  city.  The  road  is  first  covered 
with  broken  stone,  or  Macadamised ;  then  logs 
are  laid  across  it,  the  interstices  being  filled  up 
with  sand  and  stone,  and  upon  this  are  placed 
hexagonal  blocks  of  pine  about  eighteen  inches 
long,  fitted  like  joiners- work,  fastened  with  long 
pegs,  and  covered  with  a  preparation  of  melted 
lead. 

When  I  left  Paris  I  had  no  expectation  of  tra- 
velling in  Russia,  and,  consequently,  had  no  letter 
of  introduction  to  Mr.  Wilkins,  our  minister ;  but, 
long  before  reaching  St.  Petersburgh,  I  had  made 
it  a  rule,  immediately  on  my  arrival  in  a  strange 
place,  to  call  upon  our  representative,  whatever 
he  might  be,  from  a  minister  plenipotentiary  down 
to  a  little  Greek  consul.  I  did  so  here,  and  was 
probably  as  well  received  upon  my  o#n  introduc- 
tion as  if  I  had  been  recommended  by  letter  ;  for 
I  got  from  Mr.  Wilkins  the  invitation  to  dinner 
usually  consequent  upon  a  letter,  and  besides,  much 
interesting  information  from  home,  and,  more  than 
all,  a  budget  of  New  York  newspapers.  It  was  a 
long  time  since  1  had  seen  a  New  York  paper, 
and  I  hailed  all  the  well-known  names,  informed 
myself  of  every  house  to  let,  every  vessel  to  sail, 
all  the  cotton  in  market,  and  a  new  kind  of  shav- 
ing soap  for  sale  at  Hart's  Bazaar  ;  read  with  par- 
ticular interest  the  sales  of  real  estate  by  James 
Bleecker  and  Sons ;  wondered  at  the  rapid  increase 
of  the  city  in  creating  a  demand  for  building  lots 
in  one  hundred  and  twenty-seventh  street,  and 
reflected  that  some  of  my  old  friends  had  probably 
grown  so  rich  that  they  would  not  recognise  me 
on  my  return. 

Having  made  arrangements  for  the  afternoon  to 
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visit  the  Summer  Islands,  I  dined  with  my  friend 

the  colonel,  in  company  with  Prince (I  hare 

his  name  in  my  pocket-book,  written  by  himself, 
and  could  give  a  fae-eimile  of  it,  but  I  eould  not 
spell  it).  The  prince  was  about  forty-Are,  a  high- 
toned  gentleman,  a  nobleman  in  his  feelings,  and 
courtly  in  his  manners,  though,  for  a  prince, 
rather  out  at  elbows  in  fortune.  The  colonel  and 
he  had  been  fellow-soldiers,  had  served  in  the 
guards  during  the  whole  of  the  French  invasion, 
and  entered  Paris  with  the  allied  armies  as  officers 
in  the  same  regiment.  Like  most  of  the  Russian 
seigneurs,  they  had  run  through  their  fortunes  in 
their  military  career.  The  colonel,  howerer,  had 
been  set  up  again  by  an  inheritance  from  a  rela- 
tive, but  the  prince  remained  ruined.  He  was 
now  living  upon  a  fragment  saved  from  the  wreck 
of  his  estate,  a  pension  for  his  military  services, 
and  the  bitter  experience  acquired  by  a  course  of 
youthful  extravagance.  Like  many  of  the  reduced 
Kusftian  seigneurs,  he  was  disaffected  toward  the 
government,  and  liberal  in  politics ;  he  was  a 
warm  admirer  of  liberal  institutions,  had  specu- 
lated upon  and  studied  them  both  in  France  and 
America,  and  analysed  understanding^  the  spirit 
of  liberty  as  developed  by  the  American  and 
French  revolutions  ;  when  he  talked  of  Washing- 
ton, he  folded  his  hands  and  looked  up  to  heaven, 
as  if  utterly  unable  to  express  the  fulness  of  his 
emotions.  With  us,  the  story  of  our  revolution  is 
a  hackneyed  theme,  and  even  the  sacred  name  of 
Washington  has  become  almost  commonplace ; 
but  the  freshness  of  feeling  with  which  the  prince 
spoke  of  him,  invested  him  in  my  eyes  with  a  new 
and  holy  character.  After  dinner,  and  while  on 
our  way  to  the  Summer  Islands,  we  stopped  at  his 
apartments,  when  he  showed  me  the  picture  of 
Washington  conspicuous  on  the  wall ;  under  it, 
by  way  of  contrast,  was  that  of  Napoleon ;  and  he 
summed  up  the  characters  of  both  in  few  words, 
by  saying,  that  the  one  was  all  for  himself,  the 
other  all  for  his  country. 

The  Summer  Islands  on  Sundays  and  flte-days 
are  the  great  promenade  of  the  residents  of  the 
capital,  and  tho  approach  to  them  is  either  by 
land  or  water.  We  preferred  the  latter,  and  at 
the  Admiralty  took  a  boat  on  the  Neva.  All  along 
the  quay  are  flights  of  steps  cut  in  tho  granite, 
and  descending  to  a  granite  platform,  where  boats 
are  constantly  in  attendance  for  passengers.  These 
boats  are  fantastically  painted,  and  have  the  stern 
raised  some  three  or  four  feet ;  sometimes  they 
are  covered  with  an  awning.  The  oar  is  of  dis- 
proportionate thickness  toward  the  handle,  the 
blade  very  broad,  always  feathered  in  rowing,  and 
the  boatman,  in  his  calico  or  linen  shirt  and:  pan- 
taloons, his  long  yellowish  beard  and  mustaches, 
looks  like  any  thing  but  the  gondolier  of  Venice. 
In  passing  down  the  Neva  I  noticed,  about  half 
way  between  low-water  mark  and  the  top  of  the 
quay,  a  ring  which  serves  to  fasten  vessels,  and  is 
the  mark  to  which  if  the  water  rises  an  inundation 
may  Imj  expected.  The  police  are  always  on  the 
watch,  and  the  fearful  moment  is  announced  by 
tho  firing  of  cannon,  by  the  display  of  white  flags 
from  the  Admiralty  steeple  by  day,  and  by  lanterns 
and  the  tolling  of  the  bells  at  night.  In  the  last 
dreadful  inundation  of  1824,  bridges  were  swept 
away,  boats  floated  in  some  parts  of  the  town 
above  the  tops  of  the  houses,  and  many  villages 


were  entirely  destroyed.  At  Cronstadt,  a  vessel 
of  one  hundred  tons  was  left  in  the  middle  of  one 
of  the  principal  streets ;  eight  thousand  dead 
bodies  were  found  and  buried,  and  probably  mas? 
thousands  more  were  hurried  on  to  the  waten  of 
the  Gulf  of  Finland. 

It  was  a  fete-day  in  honour  of  some  church 
festival,  and  a  great  portion  of  the  population  of 
St  Petersburg?  was  bending  its  way  toward  the 
Summer  Islands.  The  emperor  and  empress  were 
expected  to  honour  the  promenade  with  their  pre- 
sence, and  all  along  the  quay  boats  were  shootiar 
out  loaded  with  gav  parties,  and,  as  they  approached 
the  islands,  they  formed  into  a  fleet,  almost  cover- 
ing the  surface  of  the  river.  We  were  obliged  to 
wait  till  perhaps  a  dozen  boats  had  discharged 
their  passengers,  before  we  could  land. 

These  islands  are  formed  by  the  brandies  of  the 
Neva,  at  about  three  vents  from  St.  Petersbvrgfe. 
They  are  beautifully  laid  out  in  grass  and  gravel- 
walks,  ornamented  with  trees,  lakes,  shrubs,  and 
flowers,  connected  together  by  light  and  eJegast 
bridges,  and  adorned  with  beautiful  little  suiajncr- 
houses.  These  summer-houses  are  perfectly  mp- 
tivating  ;  light  and  airy  in  their  construction,  sad 
completely  buried  among  the  trees.  As  we  walked 
along  we  heard  music  or  gentle  voices,  and  new 
and  then  came  upon  a  charming  cottage,  with  s 
beautiful  lawn  or  garden,  just  enough  exposed  to 
let  the  passer-by  imagine  what  he  pleased ;  and  on 
the  lawn  was  a  light  fanciful  tent,  or  an  arbour 
hung  with  foliage,  under  which  the  oeeunastt, 
with  perhaps  a  party  of  friends  from  the  city, 
were  taking  tea,  and  groups  of  rosy  children  were 
romping  around  them,  while  thousands  were  pass- 
ing by  and  looking  on,  with  as  perfect  an  appear- 
ance of  domestic  abandon  as  if  in  the  privacy  of 
the  fireside.  I  have  sometimes  reproached  myself 
that  my  humour  changed  with  every  psssiiii 
scene ;  but,  inasmuch  as  it  generally  tended  toward 
at  least  a  momentary  satisfaction,  I  did  not  seek 
to  check  it ;  and  though,  from  habit  and  education. 
I  would  have  shrunk  from  such  a  family  exhibi- 
tion, here  it  was  perfectly  delightful.  It  seemed 
like  going  back  to  a  simpler  and  purer  age.  The 
gay  and  smiling  faces  seemed  to  indicate  happy 
hearts  ;  and  when  I  saw  a  mother  playing  on  the 
green  with  a  little  cherub  daughter,  I  felt  how  I 
hung  upon  the  community,  a  loose  and  disjointed 
member,  and  would  fain  have  added  myself  to 
some  cheerful  family  group.  A  little  farther  ea, 
however,  I  saw  a  papa  flogging  a  chubby  urchin, 
who  drowned  with  his  bellowing  the  music  from 
a  neighbouring  arbour,  which  somewhat  brake 
the  charm  of  this  public  exhibition  of  scenes  sf 
domestic  life. 

Besides  these  little  retiring  places  or  summer 
residences  of  citizens,  restaurants  and  houses  of 
refreshment  were  distributed  in  great  abundance, 
and  numerous  groups  were  sitting  under  the  shade 
of  trees  or  arbours,  taking  ices  or  refreshments : 
and  the  grounds  for  promenade  were  so  large  and 
beautifully  disposed,  that,  although  thousands 
were  walking  through  them,  there  was  no  crowd, 
except  before  the  door  of  a  principal  refectory, 
where  a  rope-dancer  was  flourishing  in  the  air 
among  the  tops  of  the  trees. 

In  addition  to  the  many  enchanting  retreats  sad 
summer  residences  created  by  the  taste,  hunry, 
and  wealth  of  private  individuals,  there  are  sum* 
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heatres  and  imperial  villas.  But  the  gem  of 
ilands  is  the  little  imperial  palace  at  Cam- 
L  I  have  walked  through  royal  palaces,  and 
■ed  their  state  and  magnificence  without  one 
to  possess  them,  but  I  felt  a  strong  yearning 
d  this  imperial  villa.  It  is  not  so  grand  and 
f  as  to  freeze  and  chill  one,  but  a  thing  of 
ordinary  simplicity  and  elegance,  in  a  beauti- 
Motureeque  situation,  heightened  by  a  charm- 
wposition  of  lawn  and  trees,  so  elegant,  and, 
may  add  such  an  unpoetical  word  in  the 
iption  of  this  imperial  residence,  so  comfort- 
that  I  told  the  prince  if  I  were  a  Rasselas 
sd  from  the  Happy  Valley,  I  would  look  no 
vr  for  a  resting  place.  The  prince  replied, 
in  the  good  old  days  of  Russian  barbarism, 

a  queen  swayed  the  sceptre,  Russia  had 
t  great  field  for  enterprising  and  adventurous 
\  men,  and  in  more  than  one  instance  a  palace 
een  the  reward  of  a  favourite.  We  gave  a 
o  the  memory  of  those  good  old  days,  and  at 
i  o'clock  returned  to  the  city  on  the  top  of 
inibus.  The  whole  road  from  the  Summer 
is  and  the  great  street  leading  to  the  Admi- 
were  lighted  with  little  glass  lamps,  arranged 
e  side  walks  about  six  feet  apart,  but  they 
t  realised  the  conceit  of  illuminating  the  sun 
nging  candles  around  it,  seeming  ashamed 
sir  own  sickly  glare,  and  struggling  vainly 
he  glorious  twilight. 

»  next  morning  the  valet,  who  had  taken  me 
i  master,  and  who  told  others  in  the  house 
le  could  not  attend  to  them,  as  he  was  in  my 
*,  informed  me  that  a  traveller,  arrived  from 
aw  the  night  before,  had  taken  apartments 
i  same  hotel,  and  could  give  me  all  necessary 
nation  in  regard  to  that  route ;  and,  after 
fast,  I  sent  him,  with  my  compliments,  to  ask 
raveller  if  he  would  admit  me,  and  shortly 
called  myself.  He  was  a  young  man,  under 
,  above  the  middle  size,  strong  and  robust  of 
>,  with  good  features,  light  complexion,  but 
much  freckled,  a  head  of  extraordinarily  red 
and  a  mustache  of  the  same  brilliant  colour ; 
e  was  dressed  in  a  coloured  stuff  morning- 
,  and  smoking  a  pipe  with  an  air  of  no  small 
y  and  importance.     I  explained  the  purpose 

visit,  and  he  gave  me  as  precise  information 
lid  possibly  be  had  ;  and  the  most  gratifying 
f  the  interview  was,  that  before  we  separated 
d  me  that  he  intended  returning  to  Warsaw 
rat  ten  days,  and  would  be  happy  to  have  me 
trim  company.  I  gladly  embraced  his  offer, 
jtft  him,  better  pleased  with  the  result  of  my 
iew  than  I  had  expected  from  his  rather  un- 
ssessing  appearance.  He  was  a  Frenchman 
•cent,  born  in  Belgium,  and  educated  and 
mt  in  Poland,  and  possessed  in  a  striking 
e  the  compounded  amor  patrim  incident  to 
elationship  in  which  he  stood  to  these  three 
ries.  But,  as  I  shall  be  obliged  to  speak  of 
requently  hereafter,  I  will  leave  him  for  the 
at  to  his  morning-gown  and  pipe. 
A\  pleased  with  having  my  plans  arranged,  I 
out  without  any  specific  object,  and  found 
f  on  the  banks  of  the  Neva.  Directly  opposite 
f  inter  Palace,  and  one  of  the  most  conspicuous 
a  on  the  whole  line  of  the  Neva,  is  the  cita- 
•  old  fortress,  and,  in  reality,  the  foundation 
9  city.    I  looked  long  and  intently  on  the 


golden  spire  of  its  church,  shooting  toward  the  sky 
and  glittering  in  the  sun.  This  spire,  which  rises 
tapering  till  it  seems  almost  to  fade  away  into 
nothing,  is  surmounted  by  a  large  globe,  on  which 
stands  an  angel  supporting  a  cross.  This  angel, 
being  made  of  corruptible  stuff,  once  manifested 
symptoms  of  decay,  and  fears  were  entertained 
that  he  would  soon  be  numbered  with  the  fallen. 
Government  became  perplexed  how  to  repair  it,  for 
to  raise  a  scaffolding  to  such  a  height  would  cost 
more  than  the  angel  was  worth.  Among  the  crowd 
which  daily  assembled  to  gaze  at  it  from  below  was 
a  roofer  of  houses,  who,  after  a  long  and  silent 
examination,  went  to  the  government  and  offered 
to  repair  it  without  any  scaffolding  or  assistance  of 
any  kind.  His  offer  was  accepted ;  and  on  tho 
day  appointed  for  the  attempt,  provided  with 
nothing  but  a  coil  of  cords,  he  ascended  inside  to 
the  highest  window,  and,  looking  for  a  moment  at 
the  crowd  below  and  at  the  spire  tapering  away 
above  him,  stood  up  on  the  outer  ledge  of  the 
window.  The  spire  was  covered  with  sheets  of 
gilded  copper,  which,  to  beholders  from  below, 
presented  only  a  smooth  surface  of  burnished  gold ; 
but  the  sheets  were  roughly  laid,  and  fastened  by 
large  nails,  which  projected  from  the  sides  of  the 
spire.  He  cut  two  pieces  of  cord,  and  tied  loops 
at  each  end  of  both,  fastened  the  upper  loops  over 
two  projecting  nails,  and  stood  with  his  feet  in  the 
lower;  then,  clinching  the  fingers  of  one  hand 
over  the  rough  edges  of  the  sheets  of  copper, 
raised  himself  till  he  could  hitch  one  of  the  loops 
on  a  higher  nail  with  the  other  hand  ;  he  did  the 
same  for  the  other  loop,  and  so  on  he  raised  one 
leg  after  the  other,  and  at  length  ascended,  nail 
by  nail,  and  stirrup  by  stirrup,  till  he  clasped  his 
arms  around  the  spire  directly  under  the  ball. 
Here  it  seemed  impossible  to  go  any  farther,  for 
the  ball  was  ten  or  twelve  feet  in  circumference, 
with  a  smooth  and  glittering  surface,  and  no  pro- 
jecting nails,  and  the  angel  was  above  the  ball,  as 
completely  out  of  sight  as  if  it  were  in  the  habita- 
tion of  its  prototypes.  But  the  daring  roofer  was 
not  disheartened.  Raising  himself  in  n  is  stirrups, 
he  encircled  the  spire  with  a  cord,  which  he  tied 
round  his  waist;  and,  so  supported,  leaned  gra- 
dually back  until  the  soles  of  his  feet  were  braced 
against  the  spire,  and  his  body  fixed  almost  hori- 
zontally in  the  air.  In  this  position  he  threw  a 
cord  over  the  top  of  the  ball,  and  threw  it  so  coolly 
and  skilfully  that  at  the  first  attempt  it  fell  down 
on  the  other  side,  just  as  he  wanted  it ;  then  he 
drew  himself  up  to  his  original  position,  and,  by 
means  of  his  cord,  climbed  over  the  smooth  sides 
of  the  globe,  and  in  a  few  moments,  amid  thunders 
of  applause  from  the  crowd  below,  which  at  that 
great  height  sounded  only  like  a  faint  murmur,  he 
stood  by  the  side  of  the  angel.  After  attaching  a 
cord  to  it  he  descended,  and  the  next  day  carried 
up  with  him  a  ladder  of  ropes,  and  effected  the 
necessary  repairs. 

But  to  return.  With  my  eyes  fixed  upon  the 
spire,  I  crossed  the  bridge  and  entered  the  gate  of 
the  fortress.  It  is  built  on  a  small  island,  fortified 
by  five  bastions,  which,  on  the  land  side,  are  mere 
ramparts,  connected  with  St  Petersburgh  quarter 
by  drawbridges,  and  on  the  river  side  it  is  sur- 
rounded by  walls  cased  with  granite,  in  the  centre 
of  which  is  a  large  gate  or  sally-port.  As  a  fortress 
it  is  now  useless;  but  it  is  a  striking  object  of 
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embellishment  to  the  river,  and  an  interesting 
monument  in  the  history  of  the  city.  Peter  him- 
self selected  this  spot  for  his  citadel  and  the 
foundation  of  his  city.  At  that  time  it  contained 
two  fishing-huts  in  ruins,  the  only  original  habita- 
tions on  the  island.  It  was  necessary  to  cut  down 
the  trees,  and  elevate  the  surface  of  the  island 
with  dirt  and  stone  brought  from  other  places, 
before  he  commenced  building  the  fortress  ;  and 
the  labour  of  the  work  was  immense,  no  less 
than  forty  thousand  workmen  being  employed  at 
one  time.  Soldiers,  Swedish  prisoners,  Ingrians, 
Carelians,  and  Cossacks,  Tartars,  and  Calmucs, 
were  brought  from  their  distant  solitudes  to  lay 
the  foundation  of  the  imperial  city,  labouring 
entirely  destitute  of  all  the  comforts  of  life.  Bleep- 
ing on  the  damp  ground  and  in  the  open  air,  often 
without  being  able,  in  that  wilderness,  to  procure 
their  daily  meal  ;  and,  moreover,  without  pick- 
axes, spades,  or  other  instruments  of  labour,  and 
using  only  their  bare  hands  for  digging  ;  but,  in 
spite  of  all  this,  the  work  advanced  with  amazing 
rapidity,  and  in  four  mouths  the  fortress  was  com- 
pleted. The  principal  objects  of  interest  it  now 
contains  are  the  Imperial  Mint  and  the  Cathedral 
of  St.  Peter  and  St,  Paul.  Brought  up  in  a  com- 
munity where  u  making  money "  is  the  great 
business  of  life,  I  ought,  perhaps,  to  have  entered 
the  former,  but  I  turned  away  from  the  ingots  of 
gold  and  silver,  and  entered  the  old  church,  the 
burial-place  of  Peter  the  Great,  and  nearly  all  die 
czars  and  czarinas,  emperors  and  empresses, 
since  his  time.  Around  the  walls  were  arranged 
flags  and  banners,  trophies  taken  in  war,  prin- 
cipally from  the  Turks,  waving  mournfully  over 
the  tombs  of  the  dead.  A  sombre  light  broke 
through  the  loftv  windows,  and  I  moved  directly 
to  the  tomb  of  i>eter.  It  is  near  the  great  altar, 
of  plain  marble,  in  the  shape  of  a  square  coffin, 
without  any  ornament  but  a  gold  plate,  on  one 
end  of  which  are  engraved  his  name  and  title; 
and  at  the  moment  of  my  entrance  an  old  Russian 
wus  dusting  it  with  a  brush.  It  was  with  a  mingled 
feeling  of  veneration  and  awe  that  I  stood  by  the 
tomb  of  Peter.  I  had  always  felt  a  profound 
admiration  for  this  extraordinary  man,  one  of 
those  prodigies  of  nature  which  appear  on  the 
earth  only  once  in  many  centuries  ;  a  combination 
of  greatness  and  cruelty,  the  sternness  of  whose 
temjier  spared  neither  age  nor  sex,  nor  the  dearest 
ties  of  kindred  ;  whose  single  mind  changed  the 
face  of  an  immense  empire  and  the  character  of 
millions,  and  vet  who  often  remarked  with  bitter 
compunction,  "  I  can  reform  my  people,  but  I 
cannot  reform  myself." 

By  his  side  lies  the  body  of  his  wife,  Catharine  I., 
the  beautiful  Livonian,  the  daughter  of  a  peasant 
girl,  and  the  wife  of  a  common  soldier,  who,  by  a 
wonderful  train  of  events,  was  raised  to  wield  the 
sceptre  of  a  gigantic  empire.  Her  fascination 
soothed  the  savage  Peter  in  his  moodiest  hours. 
She  was  the  mediatrix  between  the  stern  monarch 
and  his  subjects  ;  mercy  was  ever  on  her  lips,  and 
one  who  knew  her  well  writes  what  might  be 
inscribed  in  letters  of  gold  upon  her  tomb  :  "  She 
was  a  pretty,  well-looked  woman,  but  not  of  tliat 
sublimity  of  wit,  or,  rather,  that  quickness  of 
unagnation  which  some  people  have  supposed. 
The  great  reason  why  the  Czar  was  so  fond  of  her 
was  her  exceeding  good  temper ;  she  never  was 


seen  peevish  or  out  of  humour ;  obliging  and  aril 
to  all,  and  never  forgetful  of  her  former  condition, 
and  withal  mighty  grateful.'9 

Near  their  imperial  parents  lie  the  bodies  of 
their  two  daughters,  Anne  of  Holatein  and  the 
Empress  Elizabeth.  Peter,  on  his  death-bed,  in 
an  interval  of  delirium,  called  to  him  his  daughter 
Anne,  as  it  was  supposed  with  the  intention  of 
settling  upon  her  the  crown,  but  suddenly  relapsed 
into  insensibility  ;  and  Anne,  brought  up  in  the 
expectation  of  two  crowns,  died  in  exile,  leaving 
one  son,  the  unfortunate  Peter  III. 

Elizabeth  died  on  the  throne,  a  motley  character 
of  goodness,  indolence,  and  voluptuousness,  and 
extremely  admired  for  her  great  personal  attrac- 
tions.     Sho  was    never    married*    but,  as  she 
frequently  owned  to  her  confidants,  never  happy 
but  when  in  love.     She  was  so  tender  of  heart  i 
that  she  made  a  vow  to  inflict  no  capital  ponab-  ! 
ment  during  her  reign ;  shed  tears  upon  the  news 
of  every  victory  gained  by  her  troops,  from  the 
reflection  tliat  it  could  not  have  been  gained  with- 
out bloodshed,  and  would  never  give  her  contest 
for  the  execution  of  a  felon,  however  deserving; 
and  yet  she  condemned  two  noble  ladies,  one  of 
them  the  most  beautiful  woman  in  Russia,  to 
receive  fifty  strokes  of  the  knout  in  the  opt 
square  of  St.  Petersburgh. 

I  strolled  for  a  few  moments  among  the  other 
imperial  sepulchres,  and  returned  to  the  tombs  of 
Peter's  family.     Separate  monuments  are  erected 
over  their  bodies,  all  in  the  shape  of  large  oMoog  ' 
tomb-stones,  ornamented  with  gold,  and  enclosed 
by  high  iron  railings.     As  I  leaned  against  the 
railing  of  Peter's  tomb,  I  missed  one  member  of 
his  imperial   family.     It  was   an  awful  chssa 
Where  was  his  first-bo  Ai  child  and  only  son !  the 
apparent  heir  of  his  throne  and  empire  ?   Early 
the  object  of  his  unnatural  prejudice,  exctafed 
from  the  throne,  imprisoned,  tortured,  tried,  eat-  ■ 
demned,  sentenced  to  death  by  the  stern  decree  . 
of  his  offended  father. 

The  ill-starred  Alexius  lies  in  the  vaults  of  the 
church,  in  the  imperial  sepulchre,  but  without  any 
tomb  or  inscription  to  perpetuate  the  recollectk* 
of  his  unhappy  existence.  And  there  is  something 
awful  in  the  jnxta -position  of  the  dead ;  be  Ik* 
by  the  side  of  his  unhappy  consort,  the  amiable 
Princess  Charlotte,  who  died  the  victim  of  ha 
brutal  neglect  ;  so  subdued  by  affliction  that,  in  t 
most  affecting  farewell  to  Peter,  unwilling  to  dis- 
turb the  tranquillity  of  her  last  hour,  she  never 
mentioned  his  name,  and  welcomed  death  at  a 
release  from  her  sufferings. 

Leaving  the  church,  I  went  to  a  detached 
building  within  the  fortress,  where  is  preserved, 
in  a  separate  building,  a  four-oared  boat,  v  * 
memorial  of  the  origin  of  the  Russian  navy.  I* 
history  is  interesting.  About  the  year  169 1  Peter 
saw  this  boat  at  a  village  near  Moscow ;  aod 
inquiring  the  cause  of  its  being  built  differently 
from  those  he  was  in  the  habit  of  seeing,  learned 
that  it  was  contrived  to  go  against  the  wind. 
Under  the  direction  of  Brandt,  the  Dutch  ship- 
wright who  built  it,  he  acquired  the  art  of  manag- 
ing it.  He  afterward  liad  a  large  pleasiire-yatrh 
constructed  after  the  same  model,  and  from  this 
beginning  went  on  till  he  surprised  all  Europe  by 
a  large  fleet  on  the  Baltic  and  the  Black  Sea. 
Twenty  years  afterward  he  had  it  brought  up  from 
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d  gave  a  grand  public  entertainment, 
died  the  consecration  of  the  "  Little 

The  fleet,  coneistingof  twenty -seven 

was  arranged  at  Cronstadt  in  the 
half-moon.  Peter  embarked  in  the 
[sire,  himself  steering,  and  three  admi- 
ince  Mendzikoff  rowing,  and  made  a 
le  gulf,  passing  by  the  fleet,  the  ships 
x  flags  and  saluting  it  with  their  guns, 
ttle  Grandsire  returned  each  salute  by 

of  three  small  pieces.  It  was  then 
St.  Petersburgh,  where  its  arrival  was 
by  a  masquerade  upon  the  waters, 
igain  steering,  the  boat  proceeded  to 
i,  and  under  a  discharge  of  all  the 
vas  deposited  where  it  now  lies, 
r,  I  took  a  bath  in  the  Neva.  In 
in  everything  else,  the  Russians  profit 
t  breath  of  summer,  and  large  public 
aes  are  stationed  at  intervals  along  the 
>  river,  besides  several  smaller  onos, 

ornamental  in  appearance,  being  the 
perty  of  rich  seigneurs.  I  went  into 
ormev,  where  a  swimming-master  was 
school  of  boys  the  art  of  swimming, 
of  the  Neva  was  the  first  thing  I  had 
arly  Russian,  that  is,  excessively  cold  ; 
I  bathed  in  it  several  times  afterward, 
ind  it  the  same. 

clock  I  went  to  dine  with  Mr.  Wilkins. 
)ken  up  his  establishment  and  taken 
at  the  house  of  an  English  lady,  where 
ich  in  the  same  style  as  at  home.  He 
;  St  Petersburgh  but  a  short  time,  and, 
was  not  particularly  well  pleased  with 
then  making  arrangements  to  return, 
r  met  with  Mr.  Wilkins  in  our  own 
id  I  consider  mvself  under  obligations 
*,  not  bringing  him  any  letter,  I  stood 
ranger  in  St.  Petersburgh,  with  nothing 
sport  to  show  that  I  was  an  American 
i  he  might  have  even  avoided  the 
tave  given  me  the  dinner,  and  troubled 
more  about  me.  But  the  politeness 
tad  shown  me  as  a  stranger  increased 
i ;  and  I  was  in  the  habit  of  calling 
X  all  times,  and  certainly  without  any 
of  ever  putting  him  in  print.  We  had 
arti  quarre,  consulting  of  Mr.  Wilkins, 
1,  who  has  been  our  consul  I  believe 
years,  if,  he  being  still  a  bachelor,  it  be 
dly  to  carry  him  back  so  far,  and  Mr. 
secretary  of  legation,  who  had  been 
as  charge-d'affaires  at  the  imperial 
was  then  lately  married  to  an  English 

Petersburgh.  After  dinner,  three  or 
can  merchants  came  in  ;  and  at  eleven 
ving  made  an  appointment  to  go  with 
is  and  see  a  boat-race  on  the  Neva, 
and  1  walked  home  along  the  quay, 
;  enchanting  twilight  which  I  have 
jften  thrust  upon  the  reader,  and  which 
et  that  I  cannot  make  him  realise  and 
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Early  in  the  morning,  while  at  breakfast,  I 
heard  a  loud  knock  at  my  door,  which  was  opened 
without  waiting  for  an  answer,  and  in  stalked  a 
tall,  stout,  dashing-looking  young  man,  with  a 
blue  frock,  white  pantaloons,  and  a  vest  of  many 
colours,  a  heavy  gold  chain  around  his  neck,  an 
enormous  Indian  cane  in  his  hand,  and  a  broad- 
brimmed  hat  brought  down  on  one  aide,  over  his 
right  eye  in  particular.  He  had  a  terrible  scowl 
on  his  face,  which  seemed  to  be  put  on  to  sustain 
the  dignity  of  his  amazing  costume,  and  he  bowed 
on  his  entrance  with  as  much  hauteur  as  if  he 
meant  to  turn  me  out  of  my  own  room.  I  stared 
at  him  in  unfeigned  astonishment,  when,  putting 
his  cane  under  nis  arm,  and  pulling  off  his  hat, 
his  intensely  red  head  broke  upon  me  with  a  blaze 
of  beauty,  and  I  recognised  my  friend  and  intended 
fellow-traveller,  the  French  Belgian  Pole,  whom 
I  had  seen  in  an  old  morning-gown  and  slippers. 
I  saw  through  my  man  at  once  ;  and  speedily 
knocking  in  toe  head  his  overwhelming  formality, 
came  upon  him  with  the  old  college  salutation, 
asking  him  to  pull  off  his  clothes  and  stay  a  week ; 
and  he  complied  almost  literally,  for  in  less  than 
ten  minutes  he  had  off  his  coat  and  waistcoat, 
cravat  and  boots,  and  was  kicking  up  his  heels  on 
my  bed.  I  soon  discovered  that  he  was  a  capital 
fellow,  a  great  beau  in  his  little  town  on  the  fron- 
tiers of  Poland,  and  one  of  a  class  by  no  means 
uncommon,  that  of  the  very  ugly  men  who  ima- 
gine themselves  very  handsome.  While  he  was 
kicking  his  heels  over  the  footboard,  he  asked  me 
what  we  thought  of  red  hair  in  America  ;  and  I 
told  him  that  I  could  not  undertake  to  speak  the 
public  voice,  but  that,  for  myself,  I  did  not  admire 
it  as  much  as  some  people  did,  though,  as  to  his, 
there  was  something  striking  about  it,  which  was 
strictly  true,  for  it  was  such  an  enormous  mop, 
that,  as  his  head  lay  on  the  pillow,  it  looked  like 
a  bust  set  in  a  large  red  frame.  All  the  time  he 
held  in  his  hand  a  pocket  looking-glass  and  a 
small  brush,  with  which  he  kept  brushing  his 
mustaches,  giving  them  a  peculiar  twirl  toward 
the  ears.  I  told  him  that  he  was  wrong  about  the 
mustache ;  and,  taking  the  brush,  brought  them 
out  of  their  twist,  and  save  them  an  inclination  a 
la  Turque,  recommeuding  my  own  as  a  model ; 
but  he  soon  got  them  back  to  their  place,  and 
rising,  shook  nis  gory  locks  and  began  to  dress 
himself,  or,  as  he  said,  to  put  himself  in  parch- 
ment for  a  walk. 

My  new  friend  was  for  no  small  game,  and  pro- 
posed visiting  some  of  the  palaces.  On  the  way 
he  confided  to  me  a  conquest  he  had  already  made 
since  his  arrival ;  a  beautiful  young  lady,  of  course, 
the  daughter  of  an  Italian  music-master,  who 
resided  directly  opposite  our  hotel.  He  said  he 
had  applied  for  an  apartment  next  to  mine,  which 
commanded  a  view  of  the  window  at  which  she 
sat,  and  asked  me,  as  a  friend,  whether  it  would 
be  interfering  with  me.  Having  received  my 
|  assurance  that  I  had  no  intentions  m  that  quarter, 
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he  said  he  would  order  his  effects  to  be  removed 
the  same  day. 

By  this  time  wo  had  arrived  at  the  Winter 
Palace,  presenting,  as  I  have  before  remarked,  a 
marble  front  on  the  Neva  of  more  than  seven 
hundred  feet,  or  as  long  as  the  side  of  Washington 
Square,  and  larger  and  more  imposing  than  that 
of  the  Tuileries,  or  any  other  royal  palace  in 
Europe.  We  approached  the  large  door  of  en- 
trance to  this  stately  pile,  and,  notwithstanding 
my  modest  application,  backed  by  my  companion's 
dashing  exterior,  we  were  turned  away  by  the 
imperial  footman  because  we  had  not  on  dress- 
eoats.  We  went  home  and  soon  returned  equipped 
as  the  law  of  etiquette  requires,  and  were  admitted 
to  the  imperial  residence.  We  ascended  the  prin- 
cipal story  by  the  great  marble  staircase,  remark- 
able for  its  magrificcncc  and  the  grandeur  of  its 
architecture.  There  are  nearly  a  hundred  prin- 
cipal rooms  on  the  first  floor,  occupying  an  area 
of  four  hundred  thousand  square  feet,  and  forming 
almost  a  labyrinth  of  splendour.  The  great 
banq netting-hall  is  one  hundred  and  eighty-nine 
feet  by  one  hundred  and  ten,  incrusted  with  the 
finest  marble,  with  a  row  of  columns  at  each  end, 
and  the  side  decorated  with  attached  columns, 
rich  gilding,  and  splendid  mirrors.  The  great 
Hall  of  St.  George  is  one  of  the  richest  and  most 
superb  rooms  on  the  Continent,  not  excepting  the 
pride  of  the  Tuileries  or  Versailles.  It  is  a 
parallelogram  of  one  hundred  and  forty  feet  by 
sixty,  decorated  with  forty  fluted  Corinthian 
columns  of  porphyritic  marble,  with  capitals  and 
bases  of  bronze  richly  gilded,  and  supporting  a 
gallery  with  a  gilded  bronze  balustrade  of  exqui- 
site workmanship.  At  one  end,  on  a  platform, 
is  the  throne,  approached  by  a  flight  of  eight  stops, 
covered  with  the  richest  Genoa  vol  vet,  embroidered 
with  gold,  with  the  double-headed  eagle  expanding 
hirt  wings  above  it.  The  large  windows  on  both 
sides  are  hung  with  the  richest  drapery,  and  the 
room  is  embellished  by  magnificent  mirrors  and 
colofttal  candelabra  profusely  gilded. 

We  pasHcd  on  to  the  salle  blanche,  which  is 
nearly  of  the  same  dimensions,  and  beautifully 
chaste  in  design  and  finish.  Its  elevation  is 
greater,  and  the  sides  art*  decorated  with  pilasters, 
columns,  and  bas-reliefs  of  a  soft  white  tint,  with- 
out the  least  admixture  of  gaudy  colours.  The 
spare  between  the  Hall  of  St.  George-  and  the  suite 
blanche  is  occupied  as  a  gallery  of  national  por- 
traits, where  the  Russians  who  distinguished 
themselves  during  the  French  invasion  are  exhi- 
bited in  half-length  portraits  as  rewards  for  their 
military  services.  The  three  field-marshals,  Ku- 
tuzow,  Barclay  de  Tolly,  and  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, ore  represented  at  full  length.  The  symbol 
which  accompanies  the  hero  of  Waterloo  is  that 
of  imperishable  strength,  the  British  oak, "  the 
triuiupher  of  many  storms  " 

^  I  will  not  carry  the  reader  through  all  the  mag- 
nificent apartments,  but  I  cannot  help  mentioning 
the  Diamond  Room,  containing  the  crowns  and 
jewels  of  the  imperial  family.  Diamonds,  rubies, 
and  emeralds,  are  arranged  round  the  room  in 
small  cases,  of  such  dazzling  beauty  that  it  is 
almost  bewildering  to  look  at  them.  I  liad  already 
acquired  almost  a  passion  for  gazing  at  precious 
stones.  At  Constantinople  I  hod  wandered  tlirough 
the  bazars,  under  the  guidance  of  a  Jew,  and  seen 


all  the  diamonds  collected  and  for  sale  in  the 
capital  of  the  East,  but  I  waa  astonished  at  the 
brilliancy  of  this  little  chamber,  and,  in  my 
strongly-awakened  admiration,  looked  unon  the 
miser  who,  before  the  degrading  days  of  bonds 
and  mortgages,  converted  his  wealth  into  jewel* 
and  precious  stones,  as  a  man  of  elegant  and 
refined  taste.  The  crown  of  the  emperor  is  adorned 
with  a  chaplet  of  oak-leaves  made  of  diamonds  of 
an  extraordinary  size,  and  the  imperial  sceptre 
contains  one  supposed  to  be  the  Largest  in  the 
world,  being  the  celebrated  stone  purchased  by 
the  Empress  Catharine  II.  from  a  Greek  slave  for 
four  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  rubles  and  a  large 
pension  for  life.  Eighty  thousand  persons  were 
employed  in  the  construction  of  this  palace ;  op 
wards  of  two  thousand  habitually  reside  in  it,  and 
even  a  larger  number  when  the  emperor  is  in  St 
Petersburgh.  The  imperial  flag  was  then  floating 
from  the  top  of  the  palace,  as  an  indication  to  ha 
subjects  of  his  majesty's  presence  in  the  capital ; 
and  about  the  time  that  his  majesty  sat  down  to 
his  royal  dinner,  we  were  working  upon  a  eofr* 
lette  de  mouton,  and  drinking,  in  vin  ordinaire, 
health  and  long  life  to  Nicolas  the  First ;  and 
afterward,  in  talking  of  the  splendour  of  the 
imperial  palace  and  the  courtesy  of  the  impend 
footmen,  we  added  health  and  long  life  to  the 
Lady  Autocrat  and  all  the  little  autocrats.* 

After  dinner  we  took  our  coffee  at  the  Cafe 
Chinois,  on  the  Newski  Perspective,  equal,  if  not 
superior,  in  style  and  decoration  to  anything  in 
Paris.  Even  the  rules  of  etiquette  in  France  are 
not  orthodox  all  over  the  world.  In  Paris  it  h 
not  necessary  to  take  off  the  hat  on  entering  a  eaflf 
or  restaurant,  and  in* the  south  of  France  i 
Frenchman  will  sit  down  to  a  dinner  next  a  lady 
with  his  head  covered  ;  but  in  Russia,  even  on 
entering  an  apartment  where  there  are  only  gen- 
tlemen, it  is  necessary  to  uncover  the  head.  I 
neglected  this  rule  from  ignorance  and  want  of 
attention,  and  was  treated  with  rudenes*  by  the 
proprietor,  and  afterward  learned  the  cause,  whk 
the  suggestion  that  it  was  fortunate  that  1  bad 
not  been  insulted.  This  is  a  small  matter,  but  ft 
man*s  character  in  a  strange  place  is  often  affected 
by  a  trifling  circumstance ;  and  American!,  at 
least  1  know  it  to  be  the  case  with  myself,  are, 
perhaps,  too  much  in  the  habit  of  neglecting  the 
minor  rules  of  etiquette. 

That  night  my  new  friend  had  his  effect! 
removed  to  a  room  adjoining  mine,  and  the  next 
morning  I  found  him  sitting  in  his  window  with  ft 
book  iu  his  hand,  watching  the  young  ladv  oppo- 
site. He  was  so  pleased  with  his  occupation  that 
I  could  not  get  him  away,  and  went  off  without 
him.  Mr.  Wilkins  having  offered  to  accompany 
me  to  some  of  the  public  institutions,  I  called  for 
him  ;  and,  finding  him  disengaged,  we  took  ft 
boat  on  the  Neva,  and  went  first  to  the  Academr 
of  Arts,  standing  conspicuously  on  the  right  bank 
opposite  the  English  Quay,  and,  perhaps,  the 
chastest  and  most  classical  structure  in  St.  reten- 
burgh.  In  the  court  are  two  noble  Egyptian 
sphyuxes.  A  magnificent  staircase,  with  a  double 
flight  of  granite  steps,  leads  to  a  grand  landing* 

•  The  Winter  Palace  has  since  been  destroyed  by  fii« 
The  author  ban  not  seen  any  account  of  the  porticuUn, 
but  ban  heard  that  the  contents  of  the  Diamond  Chamber 
were  eared. 
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place  with  broad  galleries  around  it,  supporting, 
by  means  of  Ionic  columns,  the  cupola,  which 
crowns  the  whole.  The  Rotunda  is  a  fine  apart* 
ment  of  exquisite  proportions,  decorated  with 
statues  and  busts ;  and  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
Conference-room  stands  a  large  table,  at  the  head 
of  which  is  a  full-length  portrait  of  Nicolas  under 
a  rich  canopy.  In  one  room  are  a  collection  of 
models  from  the  antique,  and  another  of  the 
paintings  of  native  artists,  some  of  which  are  con- 
sidered as  indicating  extraordinary  talent. 

From  hence  we  went  to  the  Hotel  dee  Mines, 
where  the  name  of  the  American  minister  pro- 
cured us  admission  without  the  usual  permit. 
The  Hotel  det  Mines  was  instituted  by  the  peat 
Peter  for  the  purpose  of  training  a  mining  engineer 
corps,  to  explore  scientifically  the  vast  mineral 
resources  of  the  empire,  and  also  engineers  for  the 
army.  Like  all  the  other  public  edifices,  the 
building  is  grand  and  imposing,  and  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  different  rooms  and  galleries  is  admir- 
able. In  one  room  is  a  large  collection  of  medals, 
and  in  another  of  coins.  Besides  specimens  of 
'  general  mineralogy  of  extraordinary  beauty,  there 
are,  native  iron  from  the  Lake  Olonetz,  silver  ore 
from  Tobolsk,  and  gold  sand  from  the  Oural 
Mountains  ;  and  in  iron-bound  cases,  beautifully 
ornamented,  there  is  a  rich  collection  of  native 
gold,  found  either  in  the  mines  belonging  to 
government  or  in  those  of  individuals,  one  piece 
of  which  was  discovered  at  the  depth  of  three 
and  a  half  feet  in  the  sand,  weighing  more  than 
twenty-four  pounds.  The  largest  piece  of  platinum 
in  existence,  from  the  mines  of  Demidoff,  weighing 
ten  pounds,  is  here  also ;  and,  above  all,  a  colossal 
specimen  of  amalachite,  weighing  three  thousand 
four  hundred  and  fifty-six  pounds,  and,  at  the 
common  average  price  of  this  combination  of 
copper  and  carbonic  acid,  worth  three  thousand 
•even  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  sterling. 

Bat  the  most  curious  part  of  this  valuable  repo- 
sitory is  under  ground,  being  the  model  of  a  mine 
in  Siberia.  Furnished  with  lighted  tapers,  we 
followed  our  guides  through  winding  passages  cut 
into  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  the  sides  of  which 
represented,  by  the  aggregation  of  real  specimens, 
the  various  stratifications,  with  all  the  different 
ores,  and  minerals,  and  different  species  of  earth, 
as  they  were  found  in  the  natural  state  ;  the  coal 
formation,  veins  of  copper,  and  in  one  place  of 
gold,  being  particularly  well  represented,  forming 
an  admirable  practical  school  for  the  study  of 
geology,  though  under  a  dullness  of  atmosphere 
winch  would  be  likely  very  soon  to  put  an  end  to 
■todies  of  all  kinds. 

From  here  we  passed  to  the  imperial  Academy 
of  Sciences,  by  far  the  most  interesting  part  of 
our  day's  visiting.  This,  too,  was  founded  by  the 
Great  Peter.  I  hardly  know  why,  but  I  had 
already  acquired  a  warm  admiration  for  the  stout 
old  czar.  There  was  nothing  high  or  chivalrie 
about  him,  but  every  step  in  Russia,  from  the 
Black  Sea  to  the  Baltic,  showed  me  what  he  had 
done  to  advance  the  condition  of  his  people.  I 
knew  all  this  as  matter  of  history,  but  here  I  felt 
it  as  met  We  strolled  through  the  mineralogical 
and  zoological  repositories,  and  stopped  before  the 
skeleton  of  that  stupendous  inhabitant  of  a  former 
world,  denominated  the  mammoth,  whose  fame 
had  been  carried  over  the  waste  of  waters  even  to 


our  distant  country,  and  beside  which  even  the 
skeletons  of  elephants  looked  insignificant  What 
was  he !  where  did  he  live,  and  is  his  race  extinct? 
It  gave  rise  to  a  long  train  of  interesting  specu- 
lation, to  endow  him  with  life,  and  see  him  striding 
with  gigantic  steps,  the  living  tenant  of  a  former 
world ;  and  more  interesting  still  to  question,  as 
others  had  done,  whether  he  was  not,  after  all, 
one  of  a  race  of  animals  not  yet  extinct,  and  per- 
haps wandering  even  now  within  a  short  distance 
of  the  Polar  Sea. 

There  is  also  in  this  part  of  the  museum  a  col- 
lection of  anatomical  specimens  and  of  human 
monsters;  an  unpleasing  exhibition,  though,  no 
doubt,  useful  to  medical  science ;  among  them  was 
a  child  with  two  heads  from  America.  More 
interesting  to  me  was  a  large  collection  of  insects, 
of  medals,  and  particularly  of  the  different  objects 
in  gold  found  in  the  tumuli  of  Siberia,  consisting 
of  bracelets,  vases,  crowns,  bucklers,  rings,  sabres 
with  golden  hilts,  Tartar  idols,  &o.,  many  of  them 
of  great  value  and  of  very  elegant  workmanship, 
which  have  given  rise  to  much  interesting  specu- 
lation in  regard  to  the  character  of  the  people  who 
formerly  inhabited  that  country.  The  Asiatic 
museum  contains  a  library  of  Chinese,  Japanese, 
Mongolese,  and  Tibetan  books  and  manuscripts  ; 
Mohammedan,  Chinese,  and  Japanese  coins  ;  an 
interesting  assemblage  of  Mongolese  idols  cut  in 
bronze  and  gilded,  and  illustrating  the  religion  of 
Buddha.  There  is  also  an  Egyptian  museum, 
containing  about  a  thousand  articles.  The  cabinet 
of  curiosities  contains  figures  of  all  the  different 
people  conquered  under  the  government  of  Russia, 
habited  in  their  national  costumes ;  also  of  Chinese, 
Persians,  Aleutans,  Carelians,  and  the  inhabitants 
of  many  of  the  Eastern,  Pacific,  or  Northern 
islands  discovered  or  visited  by  Russian  travellers 
and  navigators,  as  well  as  of  the  different  nations 
inhabiting  Siberia. 

But  by  far  the  most  interesting  part  of  the 
museum  is  the  cabinet  of  Peter  himself,  consisting 
of  a  suite  of  apartments,  in  which  the  old  czar 
was  in  the  habit  of  passing  his  leisure  hours 
engaged  in  some  mechanical  employment.  In  one 
room  are  several  brass  cylinders  turned  by  his 
own  hands,  and  covered  with  battle-scenes  of  his 
own  engraving.  Also  an  iron  bar  forged  bv  him  ; 
bas-reliefs  executed  in  copper,  representing  his 
desperate  battles  in  Livonia  ;  an  ivory  chandelier 
of  curious  and  highly-wrought  workmanship,  and 
a  group  in  ivory  representing  Abraham  offering 
up  his  son  Isaac,  the  ram  and  the  angel  Gabriel 
cut  out  entire.  In  another  room  is  his  workshop, 
containing  a  variety  of  vessels  and  models  etched 
in  copper,  and  a  copper-plate  with  an  unfinished 
battle-scene.  His  tools  and  implements  are  strewed 
about  the  room  precisely  in  the  stato  in  which  he 
left  them  the  last  time  he  was  there.  In  another 
ehamber  were  the  distended  skin  of  his  French 
body-servant,  seven  feet  high  ;  the  Arabian  horse 
which  he  rode  at  the  bloody  battle  of  Pultowa, 
and  the  two  favourite  dogs  which  always  accom- 
panied him  ;  and  in  another  the  figure  of  the  old 
czar  himself  in  wax,  as  large  as  life ;  the  features, 
beyond  doubt,  bearing  the  exact  resemblance  to 
the  original,  being  taken  from  a  cast  applied  to 
his  face  when  dead,  and  shaded  in  imitation  of 
his  real  complexion.  The  eyebrows  and  hair  are 
black,  the  eyes  dark,  the  complexion  swarthy,  the 
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doctrines  of  the  Trinity,  but  differs  from  the  Ca- 
tholic in  some  refined  and  subtle  distinction  in 
regard  to  what  is  called  the  procession  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  It  enjoins  the  invocation  of  saints  as  me- 
diators, and  permits  the  use  of  pictures  as  a  means 
of  inspiring  and  strengthening  devotion.  The 
well-informed  understand  the  use  for  which  they 
are  intended,  but  these  form  a  very  small  portion 
of  the  community,  and  probably  the  great  bulk  oi 
the  people  worship  the  pictures  themselves.  The 
clergy  are,  iu  general,  rery  poor,  and  very  igno- 
rant. The  priests  are  not  received  at  the  tablet 
of  the  upper  classes,  but  they  exercise  an  almo* 
controlling  influence  over  the  lower,  and  they  ex- 
hibited this  influence  in  rousing  the  serfs  again* 
the  French,  which  may  be  ascribed  partly,  per- 
haps, to  feelings  of  patriotism,  and  partly  to  the 
certainty  that  Napoleon  would  strip  their  churches 
of  their  treasures,  tear  down  their  monasteries 
and  turn  themselves  out  of  doors.  But  of  tht 
population  of  fifty-five  millions,  fifteen  are  divided 
into  Roman  Catholics,  Armenians,  Protestants. 
Jews,  and  Mohammedans,  and  among  the  Cawa- 
sians,  Georgians,  Circassians,  and  Mongol  tribes, 
nearly  two  millions  are  pagans  or  idolaters,  Brah- 
mins, Lamists,  and  worshippers  of  the  sun. 

For  a  people  so  devout  as  the  Russians,  tat 
utmost  toleration  prevails  throughout  the  whole 
empire,  and  particularly  in  St.  Petersbtugh. 
Churches  of  every  denomination  stand  but  a  short 
distance  apart  on  the  Newski  Perspective.  The 
Russian  cathedral  is  nearly  opposite  the  great 
Catholic  chapel ;  near  them  is  the  Armenian,  tost 
the  Lutheran,  two  churches  for  Dissenters,  sad  s 
mosque  for  the  Mohammedans  !  and  on  Sands? 
thousands  are  seen  bending  their  steps  to  their 
separate  churches,  to  worship  according  to  tht 
faith  handed  down  to  them  by  their  fathers. 

Early  in  the  morning,  taking  with  me  a  valet, 
and  joining  the  crowd  that  was  already  hurryinr. 
with  devout  and  serious  air  along  the  Ne»tki 
Perspective,  I  entered  the  Cathedral  of  our  Lady 
of  Cazan,  a  splendid  monument  of  ajnchtteetare, 
and  more  remarkable  as  the  work  of  a  native  artist, 
with  a  semicircular  colonnade  in  front,  oonsistiBf 
of  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  Corinthian  coranm 
thirty-five  feet  high,  somewhat  after  the  style  si 
the  great  circular  colonnade  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rone, 
and  surmounted  by  a  dome  crowned  with  a  cross  of 
exquisite  workmanship,  supported  on  a  large  gilded 
ball.  Within,  fifty  noble  columns,  each  of  ose 
piece  of  solid  granite  from  Finland,  forty-en;)* 
feet  high  and  four  feet  in  diameter,  aunnovnted 
by  a  rich  capital  of  bronze,  and  resting  on  a  ■**• 
sive  bronze  base,  support  an  arched  roof  riehly 
ornamented  with  flowers  in  bas-relief.  The  jeweb 
and  decorations  of  the  altar  are  rich  and  splendid, 
the  doors  leading  to  the  sanctum  sanctorum,  with 
the  railing  in  front,  being  of  silver.  As  in  tat 
Catholic  churches,  there  are  no  pews,  chairs, « 
benches,  and  all  over  the  floor  were  the  prayiag 
figures  of  the  Russians.  Around  the  walls  were 
arranged  military  trophies,  flags,  banners,  and  tat 
keys  of  fortresses  wrested  from  the  enemies  «f 
Russia ;  but  far  more  interesting  than  her  cohnrnv 
and  colossal  statues,  and  military  trophies,  ■  the 
tomb  of  the  warrior  Kutuzow ;  simple,  and  re- 
markable for  the  appropriate  warlike  trophy  over 
it,  formed  of  French  flags  and  the  eagles  c£  Ns- 
|  poleon.    Admiration  for  heroism  owns  no  geognv 


aspect  stern.  This  figure  is  surrounded  by  the 
portraits  of  his  predecessors,  in  their  barbarian 
costumes,  himself  seated  in  an  arm-chair  in  the 
same  splendid  dress  which  he  wore  when  with  his 
own  hands  lie  placed  the  imperial  crown  on  the 
head  of  his  beloved  Catharine.  Here,  also,  are  his 
uniform  of  the  guards,  gorget,  scarf,  and  sword  ; 
and  hat  shot  through  at  the  battle  of  Pultowa ; 
and  the  last  thing  which  the  guide  put  into  my 
hands  was  a  long  stick  measuring  his  exact  height, 
and  showing  him  literally  a  great  man,  being  six 
Russian  feet.  I  must  not  forget  a  pair  of  shoes 
marie  by  his  own  hands  ;  but  the  old  czar  was  no 
shoemaker.  Nevertheless,  these  memorials  were 
all  deeply  interesting  ;  and  though  I  had  seen  the 
fruits  of  his  labours  from  the  Black  Sea  to  the 
Baltic,  I  never  felt  such  a  strong  personal  attrac- 
tion to  him  as  I  did  here. 

I  was  obliged  to  decline  dining  with  Mr.  Wil- 
kins,  in  consequence  of  an  engagement  with  my 
friend  the  Pole  ;  and,  returning,  I  found  him  at 
the  window  with  a  book  in  his  hand,  precisely 
iu  the  same  position  in  which  I  had  left  him. 
After  dinner,  a  servant  came  in  and  delivered  a 
message,  and  he  proposed  a  walk  on  the  Admiralty 
Boulevards.     It  was  the  fashionable   hour  for 

{>romenade,  and,  after  a  turn  or  two,  he  discovered 
lis  fair  enslaver,  accompanied  by  her  father  and 
several  ladies  and  gentlemen,  one  of  whom  seemed 
particularly  devoted  to  her.  She  was  a  pretty 
little  girl,  and  seemed  to  me  a  mere  child,  certainly 
not  more  than  fifteen.  His  admiration  luul  com- 
menced on  the  Boulevards  the  first  afternoon  of 
his  arrival,  and  had  increased  violently  during 
the  whole  day,  while  he  was  sitting  at  the  window. 
He  paraded  me  up  and  down  the  walk  once  or 
twice,  and,  when  they  had  seated  themselves  on  a 
1>ench,  took  a  seat  opposite.  He  was  sure  she 
was  pleased  with  his  admiration,  but  I  could  not 
see  that  her  look  indicated  any  very  flattering 
acknowledgment.  In  fact,  I  could  but  remark 
that  the  eyes  of  the  gentlemen  were  turned  toward 
us  quite  as  often  as  those  of  the  lady,  and  sug- 
gested that,  if  he  persisted,  he  would  involve  us 
in  some  difficulty  with  them  ;  but  he  said  there 
could  not  be  any  difficulty  about  it,  for,  if  he 
offended  them,  he  would  give  them  satisfaction. 
As  this  view  of  the  case  did  not  hit  my  humour,  I 
told  him  that,  as  I  had  come  out  with  him,  I 
would  remain,  but  if  he  made  any  farther  demon- 
strations, I  should  leave  him,  and,  at  all  events, 
after  that,  he  must  excuse  me  from  joining  his 
evening  promenades.  Soon  after  they  left  the 
Boulevards,  and  we  returned  to  our  hotel,  where 
he  entertained  me  with  a  history  of  his  love  adven- 
tures at  home,  and  felicitations  upon  his  good 
fortune  iu  finding  himself  already  engaged  in 
one  here. 

Sunday.  Until  the  early  part  of  the  tenth  cen- 
tury the  religion  of  Russia  was  a  gross  idolatry. 
In  nine  hundred  and  thirty-five,  Olga,  the  widow 
of  Igor,  the  Ron  of  Runic,  sailed  down  the  Dnieper 
from  Kief,  was  baptized  at  Constantinople,  and 
introduced  Christianity  into  Russia,  though  her 
family  and  nation  adhered  for  a  long  time  to  the 
idolatry  of  their  fathers.  The  great  schism  be- 
tween the  Eastern  and  Western  churches  had  al- 
ready taken  place,  and  the  Christianity  derived 
from  Constantinople  was  of  course  of  the  Greek 
persuasion.     The  Greek  Church  believes  in  the 
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phic&l  or  territorial  limits,  and  I  pity  the  man  who 
could  stand  by  the  grave  of  Kotozow  without  feel- 
ing it  a  sacred  spot.  The  Emperor  Alexander 
with  his  own  hands  took  the  most  precious  jewel 
from  his  crown  and  sent  it  to  the  warrior,  with  a 
letter  announcing  to  him  his  elevation  to  the  rank 
of  Prince  of  Smolensko  ;  but  richer  than  jewels  or 
principalities  is  the  tribute  which  his  countrymen 
payat  his  tomb. 

The  church  of  our  Lady  of  Cazan  contains 
another  monument  of  barbarian  patriotism.  The 
celebrated  leader  of  the  Cossacks,  during  the  period 
of  the  French  invasion,  having  intercepted  a  great 
part  of  the  booty  which  the  French  were  carrying 
from  Moscow,  sent  it  to  the  metropolitan  or  head 
of  the  church,  with  a  characteristic  letter,  direct- 
ing it  to  be  "made  into  an  image  of  the  four 
Evangelists,  and  adorn  the  church  of  the  Mother 
of  God  of  Cazan."  The  concluding  paragraph  is, 
**  Hasten  to  erect  in  the  temple  of  God  this  monu- 
ment of  battle  and  victory  ;  and  while  you  erect  it, 
say  with  thankfulness  to  Providence,  the  enemies 
of  Russia  are  no  more  ;  the  vengeance  of  God  has 
overtaken  them  on  the  soil  of  Russia ;  and  the 
road  they  have  gone  has  been  strewed  with  their 
bones,  to  the  utter  confusion  of  their  frantic  and 
proud  ambition. 

(Signed)  «  Platoff." 

From  the  church  of  our  Lady  of  Cazan  I  went 
to  the  Protestant  church,  where  I  again  joined  in 
an  orthodox  service.  The  interior  of  the  church  is 
elegant,  though  externally  it  can  scarcely  be  dis- 
tinguished from  a  private  building.  The  seats  are' 
free,  the  men  sitting  on  one  side  and  the  women  on 
the  other.  Mr.  Law,  the  clergyman,  has  been 
there  many  years,  and  is  respected  and  loved  by 
his  congregation.  After  church  I  walked  to  the 
convent  of  Alexander  Newski,  the  burial-place  of 
Prince  Alexander,  who  obtained  in  the  thirteenth 
century  a  splendid  victor}'  over  the  allied  forces  of 
Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Livonia ;  afterwards  he 
became  a  monk,  and  for  his  pure  and  holy  life  was 
canonized,  and  now  ranks  among  the  principal 
saints  in  the  Russian  calendar.  The  warrior  was 
first  buried  at  Moscow,  but  Peter  the  Great  had 
his  remains  transported  with  great  ceremony  to 
this  place,  a  procession  of  a  thousand  priests  walk- 
ing barefoot  all  the  way.  The  monastery  stands 
at  the  extreme  end  of  the  Newski  Perspective, 
and  within  its  precincts  are  several  churches,  and 
a  large  cemetery.  It  is  the  residence  of  the  dis- 
tinguished prelates  of  the  Greek  Church  and  a 
large  fraternity  of  monks.  The  dress  of  the  monks 
is  a  loose  black  cloak  and  round  black  cap,  and  no 
one  can  be  admitted  a  member  until  the  age  of 
thirty.  We  entered  a  grand  portal,  walked  up  a 
long  avenue,  and,  crossing  a  bridge  over  a  stream, 
worked  our  way  between  lines  of  the  carriages  of 
nobles  and  ladies,  and  crowds  of  the  people  in 
their  best  bell-crowned  hats  ;  and,  amid  a  throng 
of  miserable  beggars,  penetrated  to  the  door  of  the 
principal  church,  a  large  and  beautiful  specimen 
of  modern  Corinthian  architecture.  I  remarked 
the  great  entrance,  the  lofty  dome,  the  fresco 
paintings  on  the  ceilings,  and  the  arabesque  deco- 
rations on  the  walls  ;  the  altar-piece  of  white 
Carrara  marble,  paintings  by  Rubens  and  Van- 
dvck,  the  holy  door  in  the  iconastos,  raised  on  a 
flight  of  steps  of  rich  gilded  bronze,  and  surmount- 
ed by  the  representation  of  a  dazzling  aureola  of 


different-coloured  metals,  and  in  the  centre  the 
initials  of  that  awful  name  which  none  in  Israel 
save  the  initiated  were  permitted  to  pronounce.  I 
walked  around  and  paused  before  the  tomb  of  the 
warrior  saint. 

A  sarcophagus,  or  coffin  of  massive  silver,  stand- 
ing on  an  elevated  platform,  ornamented  in  bas- 
relief,  representing  scenes  of  battles  with  the 
Swedes,  contain  his  relics ;  a  rich  ermine  lies  upon 
the  coffin,  and  above  is  a  silver  canopy.  On  each 
side  is  a  warrior  clothed  in  armour,  with  his  hel- 
met, breastplate,  shield  and  spear,  also  of  massive 
silver.  The  altar  rises  thirty  feet  in  height,  of 
solid  silver,  with  groups  of  military  figures  and 
trophies  of  warriors,  also  of  silver,  as  large  as  life; 
and  over  it  hangs  a  golden  lamp,  with  a  magnifi- 
cent candelabrum  of  silver,  together  with  a  vessel 
of  curious  workmanship  holding  the  bones  of  seve- 
ral holy  men,  the  whole  of  extraordinary  magni- 
ficence and  costliness  of  material,  upward  of  four 
thousand  pounds'  weight  of  silver  having  been  used 
in  the  construction  of  the  chapel  and  shrine.  The 
dead  sleep  the  same  whether  m  silver  coffins  or  in 
the  bare  earth,  but  the  stately  character  of  the 
church,  dimly  lighted,  and  the  splendour  and  rich- 
ness of  the  material,  gave  a  peculiar  solemnity  to 
the  tomb  of  the  warrior  saint 

Leaving  the  churches,  I  strolled  through  the 
cloisters  of  the  monastery  and  entered  the  great 
cemetery.  There,  as  in  the  great  cemetery  of 
Pere-la-Chaise,  at  Paris,  all  that  respect,  and  love, 
and  affection,  can  do  to  honour  the  memory  of  the 
dead,  and  all  that  vanity  and  folly  can  do  to  ridi- 
cule it,  have  been  accomplished.  There  are  seen 
epitaphs  of  affecting  brevity,  and  elaborate  ampli- 
fication ;  every  design,  every  device,  figure,  em- 
blem, and  decoration  ;  every  species  of  material, 
from  native  granite  to  Carrara  marble  and  pure 
gold.  Among  the  simpler  tombs  of  poets,  warriors, 
and  statesmen,  a  monument  of  the  most  gigantic 
proportions  is  erected  to  snatch  from  oblivion  the 
name  of  a  rich  Russian  merchant.  The  base  is  a  solid 
cubic  block  of  the  most  superb  marble,  on  which  is 
a  solid  pedestal  of  black  marble  ten  feet  square, 
bearing  a  sarcophagus  fourteen  feet  high,  and  of 
most  elegant  proportions,  surmounted  by  a  gold 
cross  twenty  feet  in  height.  At  each  of  the  four 
corners  is  a  colossal  candelabrum  of  cast  iron,  with 
entwining  serpents  of  bronze  gilded.  The  ground 
alone  cost  a  thousand  pounds,  and  the  whole 
monument  about  twenty  thousand  dollars.  Near 
the  centre  of  this  asylum  of  the  dead,  a  tetrastyle 
Ionic  temple  of  the  purest  white  marble  record* 
the  virtues  of  an  interesting  lady,  the  Counters  of 
Potemkin  ;  and  alto-relievos  of  the  most  exquisite 
execution  on  three  sides  of  the  temple  tell  the 
melancholy  story  of  a  mother  snatched  from  three 
lovely  children.  The  countess,  prophetically  con- 
scious of  her  approaching  fate,  is  looking  up 
calmly  and  majestically  to  the  figure  of  religion, 
and  resting  with  confidence  her  left  hand  on  the 
symbol  of  Christianity.  In  front  are  the  inscrip- 
tion and  arms  of  the  family  in  solid  gold. 

But  what  are  the  Russian  dead  to  me  f  The 
granite  and  marble  monument  of  the  merchant  is 
a  conglomeration  of  hides,  hemp,  and  tallow ;  a  man 
may  be  excused  if  he  linger  a  moment  at  the  tomb 
of  an  interesting  woman,  a  mother  cut  off  in  her 
prime ;  but  melancholy  is  infectious,  and  induces 
drowsiness  and  closing  of  the  book. 
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In  consideration  for  my  valet,  at  the  grand 
portal  I  took  a  drosky,  rolled  over  tho  wooden 
pavement  of  tho  New&ki  Perspective,  and,  with 
hardly  motion  enough  to  disturb  ray  reverie,  was 
net  down  at  the  door  of  my  hotel.  My  Pole  waa 
waiting  to  dino  with  me,  and  roused  me  from  my 
dreams  of  the  dead  to  recount  his  dreams  of  the 
living.  All  day  he  had  sat  at  his  window,  and  a 
few  straggling  glances  from  the  lady  opposite  had 
abundantly  rewarded  him,  and  given  him  great 
spirits  for*  his  evening's  promenade  on  the  Boule- 
vards. I  declined  accompanying  him,  and  he  went 
alone,  and  returned  in  the  evening  almost  in  rap- 
tures. We  strolled  an  hour  by  the  twilight  and 
retired  early. 

It  will  hardly  be  believed,  but  early  the  next 
morning  he  came  to  my  room  with  a  letter  on  fine 
pink  paper  addressed  to  his  fair  enslaver.     The 
reader  may  remcml)cr  that  this  was  not  the  first 
time  I  had  been  made  a  confidant  in  an  affaire  du 
caur.    To  be  sure,  the  missionary  at  Smyrna 
turned  out  to  be  crazy ;  and  on  this  point,  at  least, 
my  Pole  was  a  little  touched ;  nevertheless,  I 
listened  to  his  epistle.     It  was  the  regular  old- 
fashioned  document,   full  of  hanging,  shooting, 
drowning,  and  other  extravagances.     He  sealed  it 
with  an  amatory  device,  and,  calling  up  a  servant 
in  his  confidence,  told  him  to  carry  it  over,  and 
then  took  his  place  in  my  window  to  watch  the 
result.     In  the  meantime,  finding  it  impossible  to 
dislodge  him,  and  that  I  could  not  count  upon 
him  to  accompany  roe  on  my  visits  to  the  palaces 
as  he  had  promised,  I  went  to  tho   Hermitage 
alone.     The  Great  and  Little  Hermitages  arc  con- 
nected with  tho  Winter   Palace  and  with  each 
other  by  covered  gallories,  and  the  theatre  is  con- 
nected with   the  two   Hermitages  by  means  of 
another  great  arch  thrown  over  a  canal,  so  that 
the  whole  present  a  continued  line  of  imperial 
palaces,  unequalled  in  extent  in  any  part  of  Europe, 
measuring  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  ninety- 
six  feet,  or  one- third  of  an  English  mile.     If  I 
were  to  select  a  building  designed  to  realise  the 
most  extravagant  notions  of  grandeur  and  luxury, 
it  would  be  the  gorgeous  palace  known  under  the 
modest  name  of   the   Hermitage.      I   shall   not 
attempt  any  di>scription  of  tho  interior  of  this 
splendid  edifice,   but  confine  myself  to  a  brief 
enumeration  of  its  contents.     I  ascended  by  a 
spacious  staircase  to  tho  ante-room,  when*  I  gave, 
or,  rather,  where  my  cane  was  demanded  by  the 
footman,  and  proceeded  through  a  suite  of  mag- 
nificent rooms,  even-  one  surpassing  the  last,  and 
richer  in  objects  of  the  fine  arts,  science,  and 
literature  ;  embellished  throughout  by  a  profusion 
of  the  most  splendid  ornaments  and  furniture, 
and   remarkable    for  beauty    of   proportion  and 
variety  of  design.     In  rooms  and  galleries  appro- 
priated to  the  separate  schools  and  masters  are 
upward  of  thirteen  hundred  paintings  by  Raphael, 
Titian,  Guido,  Andrea  del  Sarto,  Luca" Giordano, 
the  Caracci,  1'erugino,  Coreggio,  and  Lconardi  da 
Vinci ;  here  is  also  the  best  collection  in  existence 
of  pictures  by  Wouvermans  and  Teniers,  with  some 
of  the  masterpieces  of   Rubens  and  Vandyck,  of 
the  French  Claude,  Poussin,  and  Vernet.     The 
celebrated  Houghton  collection   is  here,  with  a 
gallery  of  paintings  of  th«  Spanish  schools,  many 
of  them  MurilloH.     In  one  room  is  a  superb  vase 
of  Siberian    jasper,  of  a  lilac  colour,  five  feet 


high,  and  of  exquisite  form  and  polish ;  in  another 
are  two  magnificent  candelabra*,  said  to  be  valued 
at  two  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  rubles,  or 
about  fifty  thousand  dollars ;  I  moat  mention  abo 
the  great  musical  clock,  representing  an  antique 
Grecian  temple,  and  containing  within  a  combi- 
nation of  instruments,  having  the  power  of  two 
orchestras,  which   accompany  each  other  ;  two 
golden   tripods,  seven  feet  high,  supporting  the 
sold  salvers  on  which  salt  and  bread  were  ex- 
hibited to  the  Emperor  Alexander  on  his  triumphal 
return  from  Paris,  as  emblems  of  wisdom  sod 
plenty ;  a  large  musical  and  magical  seeretarr, 
which  opens  spontaneously  in  a  hundred  directions  I 
at  the  sound  of  music,  purchased  by  the  late 
emperor  for  eight  hundred  guineas  :  a  room  sur- 
rounded with  books,  some  of  which  were  originals, 
placed  there  by  Catharine  for  the  use  of  the  domes- 
tics, as  she  said,  to  keep  the  devil  out  of  their 
heads  ;  a  saloon  containing  the  largest  collection 
of  engravings  and  books  of  engravings  in  Europe, 
amounting  to  npward  of  thirty  thousand  ;  a  library 
of  upward  of  one  hundred  and  ten  thousand  to- 
lumes ;  an  extensive  cabinet  of  medals,  and  another 
of  gems  and  pastes ;  a  jewel  cabinet  cotrtaimnr, 
the  rich  ornaments  which  hare  served  for  the 
toilets  of  succeeding  empresses,  innumerable  pre- 
cious stones  and  pearls,  many  of  extnordlmr? 
magnitude  ;  a  superb  collection  of  antiques  and 
cameos,  amounting  to  upwards  of  fifteen  tnouawd, 
the  cameos  alone  affording  employment  for  diyi. 
In  one  room  are  curious  works  in  ivory  and  fish- 
bones, by  the  inhabitants  of  Archangel,  who  are 
skilled  in  that  species  of  workmanship  ;  and  hi 
another  is  the  celebrated  clock,  known  by  the 
name  of  L'Horloge  du  Paon.     It  is  enclosed  in  » 
large  glass  case  ten  feet  high,  being  the  trunk  of  j 
a  golden  tree,  with  its  branches  and  leaves  all  of  . 
gold.    On  the  top  of  the  trunk  sits  a  peacock,  I 
which,  when  the  chimes  begin,  expands  its  bril- 
liant tail,  while  an  owl  rolls  its  eyes  with  its  own 
peculiar  stare,  and,  instead  of  a  bell  striking  die 
hours,  a  golden  cock  flaps  his  wings  and  crow*. 
The  clock  is  now  out  of  order,  and  the  machinerr 
is  so  complicated  that  no  artist  has  hitherto  bees 
able  to  repair  it. 

But  perhaps  the  most  extraordinary  and  inte- 
resting of  the  wonders  of  the  Hermitage  are  the 
Winter  and  Summer  Gardens.  As  I  strolled 
through  the  suites  of  apartments,  and  looked  oat 
through  the  windows  of  a  long  gallery,  te  «tJ 
hardly  possible  to  believe  that  the  nourishing 
trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers  stood  upon  an  artificial 
soil,  raised  nearly  fifty  feet  above  the  surface  of 
the  earth.  The  Winter  .Garden  is  a  large  quad- 
rangular conservatory,  planted  with  laurels  aad 
orange-trees,  in  which  linnets  and  Canary  bud) 
formerly  flew  about  enjoying  the  freedom  of 
nature  ;  but  the  feathered  tribe  hare  disappeared- 
The  Summer  Garden  connected  with  H  w  fear 
hundred  feet  long ;  and  here,  suspended  as  it  were 
in  the  air,  near  the  top  of  the  palace,  I  strolled 
along  gravel- walks,  and  among  parterres  of  shrub* 
and  flowers  growing  in  rich  luxuriance,  aad 
under  a  thick  foliage  inhaled  their  delightful  fra- 
grance.   It  is  idle  to  attempt  a  description  of  thai 


scene. 


I  returned  to  my  Pole,  whom  I  found  at  h» 
window  with  a  melancholy  and  sentimental  visage, 
his  beautiful  epistle  returned  upon  his  hands— 
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hiring,  in  sportsman's  phrase,  entirely  mined 
fire— and  then  lying  with  a  most  reproving  look  on 
his  table.  My  friend  had  come  up  to  St.  Peters- 
burgh  in  consequence  of  a  lawsuit,  and  as  this 
occupied  but  a  small  portion  of  his  time,  he  had 
involved  himself  in  a  lovo-suit,  and  so  far  at  I 
could  see,  with  about  an  equal  chance  of  success 
in  both.  L' amour  was  the  great  business  of  his 
life,  and  he  could  not  be  content  unless  he  had 
what  he  called  une  affaire  du  omur 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

An  Imperial  Fete— -Nicolas  of  Russia.— Varied  Splen- 
dours.—A  Soliloquy— Home  of  Peter  the  Great— A  Boat- 
raee~~  CaaraktMelo.— The  Amber  Chamber.— Catharine  II. 
—The  Emperor  Alexander. 


The  next  day  was  that  appointed  for  the  great 
fete  at  Peterhoff.  In  spite  of  the  confining  nature 
of  his  two  suits,  my  Pole  had  determined  to 
accompany  me  thither,  being  prompted  somewhat 
by  the  expectation  of  seeing  bis  damsel ;  and,  no 
way  disheartened  by  the  fate  of  his  first  letter,  he 
had  manufactured  another,  by  comparison  with 
which  the  first  was  an  icicle.  I  admitted  it  to  be 
a  masterpiece,  though  when  he  gave  it  to  a  servant 
to  carry  over,  as  we  were  on  the  point  of  setting 
off,  suggested  that  it  might  be  worth  while  to  wait 
and  pick  it  up  when  she  threw  it  out  of  the 
window.  But  he  had  great  confidence,  and  thought 
much  better  of  her  spirit  for  sending  back  his  first 
letter. 

The  whole  population  of  Petersburg!]  was  already 
in  motion  and  on  the  way  to  Peterhoff.  It  was 
expected  that  the  fete  would  be  more  than  usually 
splendid,  on  account  of  the  presence  of  the  Queen 
of  Holland,  then  on  a  visit  to  her  sister  the  empress ; 
and  at  an  early  hour  the  splendid  equipages  of 
the  nobility,  carriages,  droskys,  telegas,  and  carts, 
were  hurrying  along  the  banks  of  the  Neva,  while 
steam-boats,  sail-boats,  row-boats,  and  craft  of 
every  description,  were  gliding  on  the  bosom  of 
the  river. 

As  the  least  trouble,  we  chose  a  steam-boat,  and 
at  twelve  o'clock  embarked  at  the  English  Quay. 
The  boat  was  crowded  with  passengers,  and  among 
them  was  an  old  English  gentleman,  a  merchant 
of  thirty  years'  standing  in  St.  Petersburgh.  I 
soon  became  acquainted  with  him,  how  I  do  not 
know,  and  his  lady  told  me  that  the  first  time  I 
passed  them  she  remarked  to  her  husband  that 
I  was  an  American.  The  reader  may  remember 
that  a  lady  made  the  same  remark  at  Smyrna  ; 
without  knowing  exactly  how  to  understand  it,  I 
mentioned  it  as  a  fact  showing  the  fine  discrimina- 
tion acquired  by  persons  in  the  habit  of  seeing 
travellers  from  different  countries.  Before  land- 
ings the  old  gentleman  told  me  that  his  boys  had 
gone  down  in  a  pleasure-boat,  abundantly  provided 
with  materials,  and  asked  me  to  go  on  board  and 
lunch  with  them,  which,  upon  the  invitation  being 
extended  to  my  friend,  I  accepted. 

Peterhoff  is  about  twenty-five  versts  from  St. 
Petersburgh,  and  the  whole  bank  of  the  Neva  on 
that  side  is  adorned  with  palaces  and  beautiful 
summer  residences  of  the  Russian  seigneurs.  It 
stands  at  the  mouth  of  the  Neva,  on  the  borders 
of  the  Gulf  of  Finland.    Opposite  is  the  city  of 


Cronstadt,  the  seaport  of  St.  Petersburgh  and  the 
anchorage  of  the  Russian  fleet.  It  was  then 
crowded  with  merchant  ships  of  every  nation,  with 
flags  of  every  colour  streaming  from  their  spars 
in  honour  of  the  day.  On  landing,  we  accompanied 
our  new  friends,  and  found  M  the  boys,"  three  fine 
young  fellows  just  growing  up  to  manhood,  in  a 
handsome  little  pleasure-boat,  with  a  sail  arranged 
as  an  awning,  waiting  for  their  parents.  We  were 
introduced  and  received  with  open  arms,  and  sat 
down  to  a  cold  collation  in  good  old  English  style, 
at  which,  for  the  first  time  since  I  left  home,  I 
fastened  upon  an  old-fashioned  sirloin  of  roast* 
beef.  It  was  a  delightful  meeting  for  me.  The 
old  people  talked  to  me  about  my  travels ;  and 
the  old  lady  particularly,  with  almost  a  motherly 
interest  in  a  straggling  young  man,  inquired  about 
my  parents,  brothers,  and  sisters,  &c;  and  1 
made  my  way  with  the  frank-hearted  "  boys"  by 
talking  "boat."  Altogether,  it  was  a  regular 
home  family  scene  ;  and,  after  the  lunch,  we  left 
the  old  people  under  the  awning,  promising  to 
return  at  nine  o'clock  for  tea,  and  with  uthe 
boys"  set  off  to  view  the  fete. 

From  the  time  when  we  entered  the  grounds, 
until  we  left  at  three  o'clock  the  next  morning, 
the  whole  was  a  fairy  scene.  The  grounds  extended 
some  distance  along  the  shore,  and  the  palace 
stands  on  an  embankment  perhaps  a  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  high,  commanding  a  full  view  of  the 
Neva,  Cronstadt  with  its  shipping,  and  the  Gulf 
of  Finland,  We  followed  along  the  banks  of  a 
canal  five  hundred  yards  long,  bordered  by  noble 
trees.  On  each  side  of  the  canal  were  large  wooden 
frames  about  sixty  feet  high,  filled  with  glass 
lamps  for  the  illumination;  and  at  the  foot  of 
each  was  another  high  framework  with  lamps, 
forming,  among  other  things,  the  arms  of  Russia, 
the  double-headed  eagle,  and  under  it  a  gigantic 
star  thirty  or  forty  feet  in  diameter.  At  the  head 
of  the  canal  was  a  large  basin  of  water,  and  in  the 
centre  of  the  basin  stood  a  colossal  group  in  brass, 
of  a  man  tearing  open  the  jaws  of  a  rampant  lion ; 
and  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  lion  rushed  a  jet- 
d*eau  perhaps  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet  high.  On 
each  side  of  this  basin,  at  a  distance  of  about  three 
hundred  feet,  was  a  smaller  basin,  with  a  jei-d'eau 
in  each  about  half  its  height,  and  all  around  were 
jett-d*eau  of  various  kinds,  throwing  water  verti- 
cally and  horizontally ;  among  them  I  remember 
a  figure  larger  than  life,  leaning  forward  in  the 
attitude  of  a  man  throwing  the  discus,  with  a 
powerful  stream  of  water  rushing  from  his  clenched 
fist.  These  basins  were  at  the  foot  of  the  embank- 
ment on  which  stands  the  palace.  In  the  centre 
was  a  broad  flight  of  steps  leading  to  the  palace, 
and  on  each  side  was  a  continuous  range  of  marble 
slabs  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  over  which  poured 
down  a  sheet  of  water,  the  slabs  being  placed  so 
high  and  far  apart  as  to  allow  lamps  to  be  arranged 
behind  the  water.  All  over,  along  the  public 
walks  and  in  retired  alcoves,  were  frames  hung 
with  lamps ;  and  everywhere,  under  the  trees  and 
on  the  open  lawn,  were  tents  of  every  size  and 
fashion,  beautifully  decorated;  many  of  them, 
Oriental  in  style  and  elegance,  were  fitted  up  as 
places  of  refreshment.  Thousands  of  peopie, 
dressed  in  their  best  attire,  were  promenading  the 
grounds,  but  no  vehicles  were  to  be  seen,  until,  in 
turning  a  point,  we  espied  at  some  distance  up  an 
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avenue,  and  coming  quietly  toward  us,  a  plain 
open  carriage,  with  two  hones  and  two  English 
jockey  outriders,  in  which  were  a  gentleman  and 
lady,  whom,  without  the  universal  taking  off  of 
hats  around  us,  I  recognised  at  once  as  the 
emperor  and  empress.  I  am  not  apt  to  be  carried 
away  by  any  profound  admiration  for  royalty,  but, 
without  consideration  of  their  rank,  I  never  saw  a 
finer  specimen  of  true  gentility ;  in  fact,  he  looked 
every  inch  a  king,  and  she  was  my  beau  ideal  of  a 
queen  in  appearance  and  manners.  They  bowed 
as  they  passed,  and,  as  I  thought,  being  outside  of 
the  line  of  Russians  and  easily  recognised  as  a 
stranger,  their  courtesy  was  directed  particularly 
to  me;  but  I  found  that  my  companion  took  it 
very  much  to  himself,  and  no  doubt  every  long- 
bearded  Russian  near  us  did  the  same.  In  justice 
to  myself,  however,  I  may  almost  say  that  I  had  a 
conversation  with  the  emperor  ;  for  although  his 
imperial  highness  did  not  speak  to  me,  he  spoke  in 
a  language  which  none  but  I  (and  the  queen  and 
his  jockey  outriders)  understood  ;  for,  waving  his 
hand  to  them,  I  heard  him  say  in  English,  "  To 
the  right."  After  this  interview  with  his  majesty 
we  walked  up  to  the  palace.  The  splendid  regi- 
ments of  cavalier  guards  were  drawn  up  around 
it,  every  private  carrying  himself  like  a  prince  ; 
and  I  did  not  admire  all  his  palaces,  nor  hardly 
his  queen,  so  much  as  this  splendid  body  of  armed 
followers.  Behind  the  palace  is  a  large  plain  cut 
up  into  gravel-walks,  having  in  one  place  a  basin 
of  water,  with  waterworks  of  various  kinds,  among 
which  were  some  of  peculiar  beauty  falling  in  the 
form  of  a  semiglobe. 

A  little  before  dark  we  retired  to  a  refectory 
under  a  tent  until  the  garden  was  completely 
lighted  up,  that  we  might  have  the  full  effect  of 
the  illumination  at  one  coup-d'cril,  and,  when  wo 
went  out,  the  dazzling  brilliancy  of  the  scene 
within  the  semicircular  illumination  around  the 
waterworks  was  l)cyond  description.  This  semi- 
circular framework  enclosed  in  a  large  sweep  the 
three  basins,  and  terminated  at  the  embankment 
on  which  the  jtalace  stands,  presenting  all  around 
an  immense  fiery  scroll  in  the  air,  sixty  or  eighty 
feet  high,  and  filled  with  all  manner  of  devices  ; 
and  for  its  back  ground  a  broad  sheet  of  water 
falling  over  a  range  of  steps,  with  lighted  lamps 
behind  it,  forming  an  illuminated  cascade,  while 
the  basins  were  blazing  with  the  light  thrown 
upon  them  from  myriads  of  lamps,  and  the  colossal 
figures  of  a  reddened  and  unearthly  hue  were 
spouting  columns  of  water  into  the  air.  More 
than  two  hundred  thousand  people  were  supposed 
to  be  assembled  in  the  garden,  in  every  variety  of 
gay,  brilliant,  and  extraordinary  costume.  St. 
I'etersburgli  was  half  depopulated,  and  thousands 
of  peasants  were  assembled  from  the  neighbouring 
provinces.  I  was  accidentally  separated  from  all 
my  companions ;  and,  alone  among  thousands,  sat 
down  on  the  grass,  and  for  an  hour  watched  the 
throng  passing  through  the  illuminated  circle,  and 
ascending  the  broad  steps  leading  toward  the 
palace.  Among  all  this  immense  crowd  there  was 
no  rabble ;  not  a  dress  that  could  offend  the  eye ; 
but  intermingled  with  the  ordinary  costumes  of 
Europeans  were,  the  Russian  shopkeeper,  with  his 
long  surtout,  his  bell-crowned  hat,  and  solemn 
beard;  C-ossacks,  and  Circassian  soldiers,  and 
Calmuc  Tartars,  and  cavalier  guards;   hussars, 


with  the  sleeves  of  their  rich  jackets  dangling 
loose  over  their  shoulders,  tossing  plumes,  and 
helmets  glittering  with  steel,  intermingled  through- 
out with  the  gay  dresses  of  ladies ;  while  near  me, 
and,  like  me,  carelessly  stretched  on  the  grass, 
under  the  light  of  thousands  of  lamps,  was  a  group 
of  peasants  from  Finland  fiddling  and  dancing; 
the  women  with  light  hair,  bands  around  their 
heads,  and  long  jackets  enwrapping  their  square 
forms,  and  the  men  with  long  great  coats,  broad- 
brimmed  hats,  and  a  bunch  of  shells  in  front 

Leaving  this  brilliant  scene,  I  joined  the  throng 
on  the  steps,  and  by  the  side  of  a  splendid  hussar, 
stooping  his  manly  figure  to  whisper  in  the  ears 
of  a  lovely  young  girl,  I  ascended  to  the  palace, 
and  presented  my  ticket  of  admission  to  the  As/ 
masque*,  so  called  from  there  being  no  masks  there. 
I  had  not  been  presented  at  court,  and,  conse- 
quently, had  only  admission  to  the  outer  apart- 
ment* with  the  people.  I  had,  however,  the 
range  of  a  succession  of  splendid  rooms,  richly 
decorated  with  vases  and  tazzas  of  precious  stoats, 
candclabras,  couches,  ottomans,  superb  mirrors, 
and  inlaid  floors ;  and  the  centre  room,  extending 
several  hundred  feet  in  length,  had  its  lofty  walk 
covered  to  the  very  ceilings  with  portraits  of  all 
the  female  beauties  in  Russia  about  eighty  yean 
ago.  I  was  about  being  tired  of  gazing  at  these 
pictures  of  long-sleeping  beauties,  when  the  great 
doors  at  one  end  were  thrown  open,  and  tat 
emperor  and  empress,  attended  by  the  whole 
court,  passed  through  on  their  way  to  the  banquet- 
ting-hall.  Although  I  had  been  in  company  with 
the  emperor  before  in  the  garden,  and  though  I 
had  taken  off  my  hat  to  the  empress,  both  passed 
without  recognising  me.  The  court  at  St.  Peters- 
burgh  is  admitted  to  be  the  most  brilliant  in 
Europe ;  the  dresses  of  the  members  of  the  diplo- 
matic corps  and  the  uniforms  of  the  general  awl 
staff-officers  being  really  magnificent,  while  those 
of  the  ladies  sparkled  with  jewels.  Besides  the 
emperor  and  empress,  the  only  acquaintance  I 
recognised  in  that  constellation  of  brilliantiv- 
dressed  people  were  Mr.  Wilkins  and  Mr.  Clay, 
who,  for  republicans,  made  a  very  fair  blase.  I 
saw  them  enter  the  hanquetting-hall,  painted  in 
Oriental  style  to  represent  a  tent,  and  might  have 
had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  emperor  and  empress 
and  all  that  brilliant  collection  eat ;  but,  toxniiuj 
away  from  a  noise  that  destroyed  much  of  the 
illusion,  viz.,  the  clatter  of  knives  and  forks,  tad 
a  little  piqued  at  the  cavalier  treatment  I  bad 
received  from  the  court  circles,  I  went  out  on  the 
balcony  and  soliloquised,  "  Fine  feathers  nake 
fine  birds;  but  look  back  a  little,  ye  dashing 
cavaliers  and  supercilious  ladies.  In  the  latter 
part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  a  French  traveller 
in  Russia  wrote  that  '  most  men  treat  their  wives 
as  a  necessary  evil,  regarding  them  with  a  prosd 
and  stern  eye,  and  even  beating  them  after.'  D^ 
Collins,  physician  to  the  Czar  in  1670,  as  an  evi- 
dence of  the  progress  of  civilisation  in  Russia,  »y» 
that  the  custom  of  tying  up  wives  by  the  hair  of 
the  head  and  flogging  them  '  begins  to  be  left  off? 
accounting  for  it,  however,  by  the  prudence  of 
parents,  who  made  a  stipulative  provision  in  the 
marriage  contract  that  their  daughters  were  net 
to  be  whipped,  struck,  kicked,  Ac.  But,  even  in 
this  improved  state  of  society,  one  man  '  put  upon 
his  wife  a  shirt  dipped  in  ardent  spirits,  and 
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burned  her  to  death/  and  was  not  punished,  there 
being,  according  to  the  doctor,  *  no  punishment  hi 
Russia  for  killing  a  wife  or  a  slave/  When  no 
provision  was  made  in  the  marriage  contract,  he 
says,  they  were  accustomed  to  discipline  their 
wives  very  severely.  At  the  marriage  the  bride- 
groom had  a  whip  in  one  boot  and  a  jewel  in  the 
other,  and  the  poor  girl  tried  her  fortune  by 
choosing.  '  If  she  happens  upon  the  jewel,'  says 
another  traveller,  'she  is  lucky;  but  if  on  the 
whip,  she  gets  it'  The  bridegroom  rarely  saw 
his  companion's  nice  till  after  the  marriage,  when, 
it  is  said,  '  if  she  be  ugly  she  pays  for  it  soundly, 
maybe  the  first  time  he  sees  her.'  Ugliness  being 
punished  with  the  whip,  the  women  painted  to 
great  excess ;  and  a  traveller  in  sixteen  hundred 
and  thirty-six  saw  the  grand  duchess  and  her 
ladies  on  horseback,  astride,  most  wickedly  be- 
painted.'  The  day  after  a  lady  had  been  at  an 
entertainment,  the  hostess  was  accustomed  to  ask 
how  she  got  home;  and  the  polite  answer  was, 
'  Your  ladyship's  hospitality  made  me  so  tipsy  that 
I  don't  know  how  I  got  home  ;'  and  for  the  climax 
of  their  barbarity  it  can  scarcely  be  believed, 
but  it  is  recorded  as  a  fact,  that  the  women  did 
not  begin  to  wear  stays  till  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century ! " 

Soothed  by  these  rather  ill-natured  reflections, 
T  turned  to  the  illuminated  scene  and  the  throng- 
ing thousands  below,  descended  once  more  to  the 
garden,  passed  down  the  steps,  worked  my  way 
through  the  crowd,  and  fell  into  a  long  avenue, 
like  all  the  rest  of  the  garden,  brilliantly  lighted, 
but  entirely  deserted.  At  the  end  of  the  avenuo 
I  came  to  an  artificial  lake,  opposite  which  was  a 
small  square  two-story  cottage,  being  the  old  resi- 
dence of  Peter  the  Great,  the  founder  of  all  the 
magnificence  of  Peterhoff.  It  was  exactly  in  the 
style  of  our  ordinary  country  houses,  and  the  fur- 
niture was  of  a  simplicity  that  contrasted  strangely 
with  the  surrounding  luxury  and  splendour.  The 
door  opened  into  a  little  hall,  in  which  were  two 
old-fashioned  Dutch  mahogany  tables,  with  oval 
leaves,  legs  tapering  and  enlarging  at  the  feet  into 
something  like  a  horse-shoe  ;  just  such  a  table  as 
every  one  may  remember  in  his  grandfather's 
house,  and  recalling  to  mind  the  simple  style  of 
J  our  own  country  some  thirty  or  forty  years  ago. 
In  a  room  on  one  side  was  the  old  czar's  bed,  a 
low,  broad  wooden  bedstead,  with  a  sort  of  canopy 
o^er  it,  the  covering  of  the  canopy  and  the  coverlet 
being  of  striped  calico ;  the  whole  house,  inside 
and  out,  was  hung  with  lamps,  illumining  with  a 

flare  that  was  almost  distressing  the  simplicity  of 
'eter's  residence  ;  and,  as  if  to  give  greater  con- 
trast to  this  simplicity,  while  I  was  standing  in 
the  door  of  the  hall,  I  saw  roll  by  me,  in  splendid 
equipages,  the  emperor  and  empress,  with  the 
whole  of  the  brilliant  court  which  I  had  left  in  the 
hanquetting-hall,  now  making  a  tour  of  the  gardens. 
The  carriages  were  all  of  one  pattern,  long,  hung 
low,  without  any  tops,  and  somewhat  like  our  om- 
nibuses, except  that,  instead  of  the  seats  being  on 
|  one  side,  there  was  a  partition  in  the  middle  not 
higher  than  the  back  of  a  sofa,  with  large  seats 
like  sofas  on  each  side,  on  which  the  company  sat 
in  a  row,  with  their  backs  to  each  other  ;  in  front 
was  a  high  and  large  box  for  the  coachmen,  and 
a  footman  behind.  It  was  so  light  that  I  could 
distinguish  the  face  of  every  gentleman  and  lady 


as  they  passed ;  and  there  was  something  so  unique 
in  the  exhibition,  that,  with  the  splendour  of  the 
court  dresses,  it  seemed  the  climax  of  the  brilliant 
scenes  at  Peterhoff.  I  followed  them  with  my 
eyes  till  they  were  out  of  sight,  gave  one  more 
look  to  the  modest  pillow  on  which  old  Peter  re- 
posed his  careworn  head,  and  at  about  one  o'clock 
in  the  morning  left  the  garden.  A  frigate  bril- 
liantly illuminated  was  firing  a  salute,  the  flash 
of  her  guns  lighting  up  the  dark  surface  of  the 
water  as  I  embarked  on  board  the  steam-boat.  At 
two  o'clock,  the  morning  twilight  was  like  that  of 
day ;  at  three  o'clock  I  was  at  my  hotel,  and,  pro- 
bably, at  ten  minutes  past,  asleep. 

About  eight  o'clock  the  next  morning  my  Pole 
came  into  my  room.  He  had  returned  from 
Peterhoff  before  me,  and  found  waiting  for  him 
his  second  epistle,  with  a  note  from  the  mother  of 
the  young  lady,  which  he  read  to  me  as  I  lay  in 
bed.  Though  more  than  half  asleep,  I  was  rather 
roused  by  the  strange  effect  this  letter  had  upon 
him,  for  he  was  now  encouraged  to  go  on  with  his 
suit,  since  he  found  that  the  backwardness  of  the 
young  lady  was  to  be  ascribed  to  the  influence  of 
the  mother,  and  not  to  any  indifference  on  her 
part. 

In  the  afternoon  I  went  to  a  boat-race  between 
English  amateurs  that  had  excited  some  interest 
among  the  English  residents.  The  boats  were 
badly  matched  ;  a  six-oared  boat  thirty-two  feet 
long,  and  weighing  two  hundred  and  thirty  pounds, 
being  pitted  against  three  pairs  of  sculls,  with  a 
boat  twenty-eight  feet  long  and  weighing  only  one 
hundred  and  eight  pounds.  One  belonged  to  the 
English  legation  and  the  other  to  some  English 
merchants.  The  race  was  from  the  English  Quay 
to  the  bridge  opposite  the  Suwarrow  monument  at 
the  foot  of  the  Summer  Garden,  and  back,  a  little 
more  than  two  miles  each  way.  The  rapidity  of 
the  current  was  between  two  and  three  miles  an 
hour,  though  its  full  strength  was  avoided  by  both 
boats  keeping  in  the  eddies  along  shore.  It  was 
a  beautiful  place  for  a  boat-race ;  the  banks  of  tho 
Neva  were  lined  with  spectators,  and  the  six-oared 
boat  beat  easily,  performing  the  distance  in  thirty- 
one  minutes. 

The  next  morning,  in  company  with  a  French- 
man lately  arrived  at  our  hotel,  I  set  out  for  the 
imperial  palace  of  Czarskoselo,  about  seventeen 
versts  from  St.  Petersburgh.  About  seven  versts 
from  the  city  we  passed  the  imperial  seat  of 
Zechenne,  built  by  the  Empress  Catharine  to 
commemorate  the  victory  obtained  by  Orloff  over 
the  Turks  on  the  coast  of  Anatolia.  The  edifice 
is  in  the  form  of  a  Turkish  pavilion,  with  a  central 
rotunda  containing  the  full-length  portraits  of  the 
sovereigns  cotemporary  with  Catharine.  Sinco 
her  death  this  palace  has  been  deserted.  In  1825 
Alexander  and  the  empress  passed  it  on  their  way 
to  the  south  of  Russia,  and  about  eight  months 
after  their  mortal  remains  found  shelter  in  it  for 
a  night,  on  their  way  to  the  imperial  sepulchre. 
There  was  no  other  object  of  interest  on  the  road 
until  we  approached  Czarskoselo.  Opposite  the 
"  Caprice  Gate  "  is  a  cluster  of  white  nouses,  in 
two  rows,  of  different  sizes,  diminishing  as  they 
recede  from  the  road,  and  converging  at  the  far- 
thest extremity ;  altogether  a  bizarre  arrangement, 
and  showing  the  magnificence  of  Russian  gallantry. 
The  Empress  Catharine  at  the  theatre  one  night 
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happened  to  express  her  pleasure  at  the  perspec- 
tive view  of  a  small  town,  and  the  next  time  she 
visited  Czarskoselo  she  saw  the  scene  realised  in 
a  town  erected  by  Count  Orloff  at  immense  ex- 
pense  before  the  gate  of  the  palace.  The  facade 
of  the  palace  is  unequalled  by  any  royal  residence 
in  the  world,  being  twelve  hundred  feet  in  length. 
Originally,  every  statue,  pedestal,  and  capital  of 
the  numerous  columns,  the  vases,  carvings,  and 
other  ornaments  in  front,  were  covered  with  gold 
leaf,  the  gold  used  for  that  purpose  amounting  to 
more  than  a  million  of  ducats.  In  a  few  years 
the  gilding  wore  off,  and  the  contractors  engaged 
in  repairing  it  offered  the  empress  nearly  half  a 
million  of  rubles  (silver)  for  the  fragments  of  gold ; 
but  the  empress  scornfully  refused,  saying,  <*  Je 
ne  suis  pas  dans  F usage  de  vendre  met  vieilles 
hordes.91  I  shall  not  attempt  to  carry  the  reader 
through  the  magnificent  apartments  of  this  palace. 
But  I  must  not  forget  the  famed  amber  chamber, 
the  whole  walls  and  ceilings  being  of  amber,  some 
of  the  pieces  of  great  size,  neatly  fitted  together, 
and  even  the  frames  of  the  pictures  an  elaborate 
workmanship  of  the  same  precious  material  But 
even  this  did  not  strike  me  so  forcibly  as  when, 
conducted  through  a  magnificent  apartment,  the 
walls  covered  with  black  paper  shining  like  ebony, 
and  ornamented  with  gold  and  immense  looking- 
glasses,  the  footman  opened  a  window  at  the  other 
end,  and  we  looked  down  into  the  chapel,  an 
Asiatic  structure,  presenting  an  ensemble  of  rich 
gilding  of  surpassing  beauty,  every  part  of  it,  the 
groups  of  columns,  the  iconastos,  and  the  gallery 
for  the  imperial  family,  resplendent  with  gold.  In 
one  of  the  state-rooms  where  the  empress's  mother 
resides,  the  floor  consists  of  a  parauet  of  fine  wood 
inlaid  with  wreaths  of  mother-of-pearl,  and  the 
panels  of  the  room  were  iucrusted  with  lapis  lanuli. 
But  to  me,  all  these  magnificent  chambers 
were  as  nothing  compared  with  those  which  were 
associated  with  the  memory  of  the  late  occupant. 
"  Uneasy  lies  the  head  that  wears  a  crown  ;"  and 
perhaps  it  is  for  this  reason  that  I  like  to  look 
U]K>n  the  pillow  of  a  king,  far  more  on  that  of  a 
queen.  The  bedchamber  of  Catharine  II.  is 
adorned  with  walls  of  porcelain  and  pillars  of 
purple  glass ;  the  bedclothes  are  those  under  which 
she  nlept  the  last  time  she  was  at  the  palace,  and 
in  one  place  was  a  concealed  door,  by  which,  as  the 
unmannerly  footman,  without  any  resect  to  her 
memory,  told  us,  her  imperial  highness  admitted 
her  six-feet  paramours.  In  the  bedchamber  of 
Alexander  were  his  cap,  gloves,  boots,  and  other 
articles  of  dress,  lying  precisely  as  he  left  them 

Erevious  to  his  departure  for  the  southern  part  of 
is  empire.  His  bed  was  of  leather,  stuffed  with 
straw,  and  his  boots  were  patched  over  and  over 
worse  than  mine,  which  I  had  worn  all  the  way 
from  Paris.  I  tried  on  his  cap  and  gloves,  and 
moralized  over  his  patched  boots.  I  remembered 
Alexander  as  the  head  of  a  gigantic  empire, 
the  friend  and  ally,  and  then  the  deadly  foe,  of 
Napoleon  ;  the  companion  of  kings  and  princes  ; 
the  arbiter  of  thrones  and  empires,  and  playing 
with  crowns  and  sceptres.  I  sat  with  the  patched 
boots  in  mv  hand.  Like  old  Peter,  he  had  con- 
sidcrablc  of  a  foot,  and  I  respected  him  for  it.  I 
saw  him,  as  it  were,  in  an  undress,  simple  and 
unostentatious  in  his  habits ;  and  there  was  a 
domestic  air  in  his  whole  suite  of  apartments  thai 


interested  me  more  than  when  I  considered  him 
on  his  throne.  His  sitting-room  showed  quiet  and 
gentlemanly  as  well  as  domestic  habits,  for  along 
the  wall  was  a  border  of  earth,  with  shrubs  and 
flowers  growing  out  of  it,  a  delicate  vine  trailed 
around  and  almost  covering  a  little  mahogany 
railing.  The  grounds  around  the  palace  are 
eighteen  miles  in  circumference,  %twmiM|ing  in 
picturesque  and  beautiful  scenery,  improved  by 
taste  and  an  unbounded  expenditure  of  money, 
and  at  this  time  they  were  in  the  fulness  of  sum- 
mer beauty.  We  may  talk  simplicity  and  repub- 
licanism, but,  after  all,  it  must  be  a  pleasant  thing 
to  be  an  emperor.  I  always  felt  this,  paitietuaiiy 
when  strolling  through  imperial  parks  or  plea- 
sure-grounds, and  sometimes  I  almost  came  to  the 
unsentimental  conclusion,  that,  to  be  rural,  a  nun 
must  be  rich. 

We  wandered  through  the  grounds  without  any 
plan,  taking  any  path  that  offered,  and  at  every 
step  some  new  beauty  broke  upon  us :  a  theatre ; 
Turkish  kiosk,  or  Chinese  pagoda ;  splendid 
bridges,  arches,  and  columns ;  and  an  Egyptian 
gate  ;  a  summer-house  in  the  form  of  an  ionic 
colonnade,  a  masterpiece  of  taste  and  elegance, 
supporting  an  aerial  garden  crowded  with  flowers; 
and  a  Gothic  building  called  the  Admiralty,  os 
the  borders  of  an  extensive  lake,  on  which  lay 
several  boats  rigged  as  frigates,  elegant  buries  and 
pleasure-boats,  and  beautiful  white  swans  floating 
majestically  upon  its  surface ;  on  the  islands  and 
the  shores  of  the  lake  were  little  summer-houses ; 
at  the  other  end  was  a  magnificent  stone  XmnA**% 
and  in  full  view  a  marble  bridge,  with  Corinthian 
columns  of  polished  marble ;  an  arsenal,  wit')  many 
curious  and  interesting  objects,  antique  suits  of 
armour,  and  two  splendid  sets  of  horse-trappingi, 
holsters,  pistols,  and  bridles,  all  studded  wuh 
diamonds,  presented  by  the  sultan  on  occasion 
of  the  peace  of  Adrianople.  Nor  must  I  forget 
the  dairy,  and  a  superb  collection  of  goats  and 
lamas  from  Siberia.  Amid  this  congregation  of 
beauties,  one  thing  offended  me  ;  a  Gothic  tower, 
built  as  a  ruin  for  the  sake  of  the  picturesque, 
which,  wanting  the  associations  connected  with 
monuments  ruined  by  time,  struck  me  as  a  down- 
right mockery.  We  had  intended  to  risit  the 
palace  of  Paulowsky,  but  time  slipped  away,  and 
it  was  six  o'clock  before  we  started  to  return  to 
St.  Petersburgh. 


CHAP.  XXIII. 

The  Soldier's  Reward.— Review  of  the  Rusrisu  ana?.— 
Araerfcan  Cannibal*— Palace  of  Potemkin.— Palace  rf  ffce 
Grand-duke  MichaeL—  Equipment*  forTrmreiltag*— Rm* 
Riding.  —  Poland.— Vitepelu—  Nepoircm  in.  Poland--!* 
Disastrous  Retreats- Passage  of  the  Beresina. 


I 


Early  the  next  morning   I   went  oat  about 
twelve  versts  from  the  city  to  attend  a  grand  mili- 
tary review  by  the  emperor  in  person.    The  ge-  ; 
vemnient  of  Russia  is  a  military  despotism,  and 
her  immense  army,  nominally  amounting  to  a 
million,  even  on  the  peace  establishment  number* 
actually  six  hundred  thousand,  of  which  sixtr 
thousand  follow  the  person  of  the  emperor,  and  , 
were  at  that  time  under  arms  at  St  Petefsbargh.  \ 
When  I  rode  on  the  parade-ground,  the  spectacle  , 
of  this  great  army,  combining  the  elite  of  barbaric 
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chivalry  with  soldiers  trained  in  the  best  schools 
of  European  discipline,  drawn  up  in  battle's  stern 
array,  and  glittering  with  steel,  was  brilliant  and 
almost  sublime  ;  in  numbers  and  military  bearing, 
in  costliness  of  armour  and  equipment,  far  sur- 
passing any  martial  parade  that  I  had  seen,  not 
excepting  a  grand  review  of  French  troops  at 
Paris,  or  even  a  fourth  of  July  parade  at  horns. 
I  once  had  the  honour  to  be  a  paymaster  in  the 
valiant  one  hundred  and  ninety-seventh  regiment 
of  New  York  State  Militia ;  and  I  can  say — what, 
perhaps,  no  other  man  who  ever  served  in  our 
army  can  say — that  I  served  out  my  whole  term 
without  being  once  promoted.    Men  came  in  below 
and  went  out  above  me  ;  ensigns  became  colonels 
and  lieutenants  generals,  but  I  remained  the  same. 
It  was  hard  work  to  escape  promotion,  but  I  was 
resolute.    Associated  with  me  was  a  friend  as 
quartermaster,  with  as  little  of  the  spirit  of  a  sol- 
dier in  him  as  myself,  for  which  we  were  rather 
looked  down  upon  by  the  warriors  of  our  day ; 
and  when,  at  the  end  of  our  term,  in  company 
with  several  other  officers,  we  resigned,  the  next 
regimental  orders  were  filled  with  the  military  pane- 
gyrics, such  as,  "  the  colonel  has  received,  with  the 
greatest  regret,  the  resignation  of  Lieutenant  A.;" 
"  the  country  has  reason  to  deplore  the  loss  of  the 
services  of   Captain   B.,"  and  wound  up  with, 
M  Quartermaster  O.  and  Paymaster  S.  have  ten- 
dered their  resignations,  both  of  which  ate  hereby 
accepted."    But  when  strains  of  martial  music 
burst  from  a  hundred  bands,  and  companies,  and 
regiments,  and  brigades  wheeled  and  manoeuvred 
before  me,  and  the  emperor  rode  by,  escorted 
bv  general  and  field  officers,  and  the  most  mag- 
nificent staff  in  Europe,  and  the  earth  shook  under 
the  charge  of  cavalry,  I  felt  a  strong,  martial 
spirit  roused  within  me  ;  perhaps  I  was  excited 
by  the  reflection  that  these  soldiers  had  been 
in  battles,  and  that  the  stars  and  medals  glitter- 
ing on  their  breasts  were  not  mere  holiday  orna- 
ments, but  the  tokens  of  desperate  service  on  bloody 
battle-fields. 

In  a  body,  the  Russian  soldiers  present  an  ex- 
ceedingly fine  appearance.  When  the  serf  is 
enrolled,  his  hair  and  beard  are  cut  off,  except  on 
the  upper  lip,  his  uniform  is  simple  and  graceful, 
av  belt  is  worn  tightly  round  the  waist,  and  the 
breast  of  the  coat  is  thickly  padded,  increasing  the 
manliness  of  the  figure,  though  sometimes  at  the 
expense  of  health.  In  evolutions  they  move  like 
av  great  machine,  as  if  all  the  arms  and  legs  were 
governed  by  a  single  impulse 

The  army  under  review  was  composed  of  repre- 
sentatives from  all  the  nations  under  the  sway  of 
Russia  ;  Cossacks  of  the  Don,  and  the  Wolga, 
sum!  the  Black  Sea,  in  jackets  and  wide  panta- 
loons of  blue  cloth,  riding  on  small  horses,  with 
high-peaked  saddles,  and  carrying  spears  eight  or 
ten  feet  in  length.  One  regiment  had  the  privi- 
lege of  wearing  a  ragged  flag  and  caps  full  of 
boles,  as  proofs  of  their  gallant  service,  being  the 
only  regiment  that  fought  at  Pultowa.  And  there 
were  Galmucs  in  their  extraordinary  war-dress  ; 
av  helmet  with  a  gilded  crest,  or  a  chain-cap  with 
av  net* work  of  iron  rings  falling  over  the  head  and 
shoulders,  and  hanging  as  low  as  the  eyebrows  in 
front ;  a  shirt  of  mail,  composed  of  steel  rings 
matted  together,  and  yielding  to  the  body,  the 
arms  protected  by  plates,  and  the  back  of  the 


hand  bv  steel  net-work  fastened  to  the  plates  on 
each  side ;  their  offensive  weapons  were  bows  and 
arrows,  silver-mounted  pistols  peeping  out  of  their 
holsters,  cartridge-boxes  on  each  side  of  the  breast, 
and  a  dagger,  sword,  and  gun. 

The  Kirguish,  a  noble-looking  race,  come  from 
the  steppes  of  Siberia.  Their  uniform  is  magni- 
ficent, consisting  of  a  blue  frock-coat  and  panta- 
loons covered  with  silver  lace,  a  Grecian  helmet, 
and  a  great  variety  of  splendid  arms,  the  yataghan 
alone  costing  a  thousand  rubles.  Tbey  are  all 
noble,  and  have  no  regular  duty,  except  to  attend 
the  imperial  family  on  extraordinary  occasions. 
At  home  they  are  always  at  war  among  them- 
selves. They  are  Mohammedans  j  and  one  of 
them  said  to  an  American  friend  who  had  a  long 
conversation  with  him,  that  he  had  four  wives  at 
home  ;  that  some  bad  more,  but  it  was  not  consi- 
dered becoming  to  exceed  that  number  A  bearded 
Russian  came  up  and  said  that  these  Kirguish  ate 
dogs  and  cats,  against  which  the  Kirguish  pro- 
tested. The  same  Russian  afterwards  observed 
that  the  Americans  were  worse  than  the  Kirguish, 
for  that  a  patriarch  of  the  church  had  written,  and 
therefore  it  must  be  true,  that  the  number  of  human 
beings  eaten  by  Americans  could  not  be  counted ; 
adding,  with  emphasis,  "  Sir,  yon  were  created  in 
the  likeness  of  your  Maker,  and  you  should  en- 
deavour to  keep  yourself  so."  He  continued  that 
the  Russians  were  the  first  Christians,  and  he 
felt  much  disposed  to  send  missionaries  among  the 
Americans  to  meliorate  their  condition. 

The  Imperial  Guards  are  the  finest-looking  set 
of  men  I  ever  saw.  The  standard  is  six  feet,  and 
none  are  admitted  below  that  height.  Their  uni- 
form'is  a  white  cloth  coat,  with  buckskin  breeches, 
boots  reaching  up  to  the  hips,  and  swords  that 
Wallace  himself  would  not  have  been  ashamfid  to 
wield.  But  perhaps  the  most  striking  in  that 
brilliant  army  was  the  emperor  himself ;  seeming 
its  natural  head,  towering  even  above  Ins  gigantic 
guards,  and  looking,  as  Mr.  Wilkins  once  said  of 
him,  like  one  who,  among  savages,  would  have 
been  chosen  for  a  chief.  In  the  midst  of  this 
martial  spectacle,  the  thought  came  over  me  of 
militia  musters  at  home ;  and  though  smiling  at 
the  insignificance  of  our  military  array  as  I  rode 
back  in  my  drosky,  I  could  but  think  of  the  hap- 
piness of  our  isolated  position,  which  spares  us  the 
necessity  of  keeping  a  large  portion  of  our  coun- 
trymen constantly  in  arms  to  preserve  the  rest  in 
the  enjoyment  of  life  and  fortune. 

The  next  morning  my  Polish  friend,  hopeless  of 
success  either  in  his  lawsuit  or  his  lovesuit,  fixed  a 
day  for  our  departure ;  and  with  the  suggestion 
that  I  am  about  leaving  St.  Petersburgh,  I  turn 
once  more,  and  for  the  last  time,  to  the  imperial 
palaces.  Not  far  from  the  Hermitage  is  the 
marble  palace ;  a  colossal  pile,  built  by  the  Em- 
press Catharine  for  her  favourite,  Count  Orion*, 
presenting  one  of  its  fronts  to  the  Neva.  All  the 
decorations  are  of  marble  and  gilded  bronse,  and 
the  capitals  and  bases  of  the  columns  and  pilas- 
ters, and  the  window-frames  and  balustrades  of 
the  balconies,  of  cast  bronse  richly  gilded.  The 
effect  is  heightened  by  the  unusually  Urge  dimen- 
sions of  the  squares  of  fine  plate-glass.  A  travel- 
ler in  seventeen  hundred  and  fifty-nine  says, "  that 
the  prodigies  of  enchantment  which  we  read  of  in 
the  Tales  of  the  Genii  are  here  called  forth  into 
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reality  ;  and  the  temples  reared  by  the  luxuriant 
fancy  of  our  poets  may  be  considered  as  a  picture 
of  the  marble  palace,  which  Jupiter,  when  the 
burden  of  cares  drives  him  from  heaven,  might 
make  his  delightful  abode."  At  present,  however, 
there  are  but  few  remains  of  this  Olympian 
magnificence,  and  I  think  Jupiter  at  the  same 
expense  would  prefer  the  Winter  Palace  or  the 
Hermitage. 

The  Taurida  Palace,  erected  by  Catharine  II. 
for  her  lover,  Potemkin,  in  general  effect  realises 
the  exaggerated  accounts  of  travellers.  The 
entrance  is  into  a  spacious  hall,  which  leads  to  a 
circular  vestibule  of  extraordinary  magnitude, 
decorated  with  busts  and  statues  in  marble,  with 
a  dome  supported  by  white  columns.  From  thence 
you  pass  between  the  columns  into  an  immense 
hall  or  ball-room,  two  hundred  and  eighty  feet 
long  and  eighty  wide,  with  double  colonnades  of 
lofty  Ionic  pillars  decorated  with  gold  and  silver 
festoons,  thirty-five  feet  high  and  ten  feet  in  cir- 
cumference. From  the  colonnade,  running  the 
whole  length  of  the  ball-room,  you  enter  the 
Winter  Garden,  which  concealed  flues  and  stoves 
keep  always  at  the  temperature  of  summer ;  and 
hen*,  upon  great  occasions,  under  the  light  of 
magnificent  lustres  and  the  reflection  of  numerous 
mirrors,  during  the  fierceness  of  the  Russian 
winter,  when  the  whole  earth  is  covered  with 
snow, 


ice, 


,  and  a  water  tossed  in  the  air  drops  down  in 
"  the    imperial  visiter   may  stroll    through 


gravel-walks  bordered  with  the  choicest  plants 
and  flowers,  blooming  hedges  and  groves  of  orange, 

;    amd  inhale  the  fragrance  of  an  Arabian  garden. 

!    Paul,  in  one  of  his  u  darkened  hours,"  converted 

|    this  palace  into  barracks  and  a  riding-school  ;  but 

1  it  has  since  been  restored,  in  some  degree,  to  its 
ancient  splendour. 

\        The  palace  of  Paul  in  which  he  was  assassinated, 

!  has  been  uninhabited  since  his  death.  But  the 
triumph  of  modern  architecture  in  St.  Peterpburgh 
i»  the  palace  of  the  Grand-duke  Michael.  I  shall 
not  attempt  any  description  of  this  palace  ;  but, 
to  give  some  notion  of  its  splendours  to  my  calcu- 
lating countrymen,  I  shall  merely  remark  that  it 
cost  upward  of  seventeen  millions  of  rubles.     But 

i  1  am  weary  of  palaces ;  of  wandering  through 
magnificent  apartments,  where  scene  after  scene 
hursts  upon  my  eyeH,  and,  before  I  begin  to  feel 

i  at  home  in  thorn,  I  find  myself  ordered  out  by  the 
footman.     Will  the  reader  believe  me !     On  the 

,  opposite  side  of  the  river  is  a  little  wooden  house, 
more  interesting  in  my  eyes  than  all  the  palaces 
in  St.  Petershurgh.  It  is  the  humble  residence 
of  Peter  the  Great.  I  visited  it  for  the  last  time 
after  rambling  through  the  gorgeous  palace  of  the 
Grand-duke  Michael.     It  is  one  Btory  high,  low- 

•  roofed,  with  a  little  piazza  around  it,  and  contains 
a  sitting-room,  bed-room,  and  dining-parlours ;  and 
Peter  himself,  with  his  own  axe,  assisted  in  its 
construction.     The  rooms  are  only  eight  feet  in 

I  height,  the  sitting-room  is  fifteen  feet  square,  the 
dining-room  fifteen  feet  by  twelve,  and  the  bed- 
chamber ten  feet  square.  In  the  first  there  is  a 
chapel  and  shrine,  where  the  Russian  visiter  per- 

I    forms  his  orisons  and  prays  for  the  soul  of  Peter. 

j    A  round,  the  cottage  is  a  neat  garden,  and  a  boat 

i  made  by  Peter  himself  is  suspended  to  one  of  the 
walls.  I  walked  around  the  cottage,  inside  and 
out ;  listened  attentively,  without  understanding 


a  word  he  said,  to  the  garrulous  Russian  cicerone, 
and  sat  down  on  the  step  of  the  front  piazza. 
Opposite  was  that  long  range  of  imperial  palaces 
extending  for  more  tlian  a  mile  on  the  Neva,  and 
surpassing  all  other  royal  residences  in  Europe  or 
the  world.  When  Peter  sat  in  the  door  of  this 
humble  cottage,  the  ground  where  they  stood  was 
all  morass  and  forest.  Where  I  saw  the  lofty 
spires  of  magnificent  churches,  he  looked  oat  upon 
fishermen's  huts.  My  eyes  fell  upon  the  golden 
spire  of  the  church  of  the  citadel  glittering  in  the 
sunbeams,  and  reminding  me  that  in  its  dismal 
charnel-house  slept  the  tenant  of  the  humble  cot- 
tage, the  master-spirit  which  had  almost  created 
out  of  nothing  all  this  splendour.  I  saw  at  the 
same  time  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  greatness. 
The  humble  dwelling  is  preserved  with  religions 
reverence,  and  even  now  is  the  most  interesting 
monument  which  the  imperial  city  can  show. 

And  here,  at  this  starting-point  in  her  career, 
I  take  my  leave  of  the  Palmyra  of  the  North.  I 
am  compelled  to  omit  many  things  which  he  who 
speaks  of  St.  Petershurgh  at  all  ought  not  to 
omit :  her  magnificent  churches ;  her  gigantic  and 
splendid  theatres ;  her  literary,  scientific,  and 
eleemosynary  institutions,  and  that  which  might 
form  the  subject  of  a  chapter  in  her  capital,  her 
government  and  laws.  I  might  hare  seen  some- 
thing of  Russian  society,  as  my  friend  Luoff  had 
arrived  in  St.  Petersburgh  ;  but,  with  my  limited 
time,  the  interchange  of  these  civilities  interfered 
with  my  seeing  the  curiosities  of  the  capital. 

My  intimacy  with  the  colonel  had  fallen  off, 
though  we  still  were  on  good  terms*  The  tact  is, 
I  believe  I  fell  into  rather  queer  company  in  St. 
Petersburgh,  and  very  soon  found  the  colonel  to 
be  the  most  thorough  roue*  I  ever  met.  He  seemed 
to  think  that  travelling  meant  dissipating  ;  he  had 
never  travelled  but  once,  and  that  was  with  the 
army  to  Paris ;  and,  except  when  on  duty,  his 
whole  time  had  been  spent  in  riot  and  dissipation ; 
and  though  sometimes  he  referred  to  hard  fighting, 
he  talked  more  of  the  pleasures  of  that  terrible 
campaign  than  of  its  toils  and  dangers.  In  con- 
sideration of  my  being  a  stranger  and  a  young 
man.  he  constituted  himself  my  Mentor,  and  the 
advice  which,  in  all  soberness,  he  gave  me  as  the 
fruits  of  his  experience,  was  a  beautiful  guide  for 
the  road  to  ruin.  I  have  no  doubt  that,  if  I  had 
given  myself  up  entirely  to  him,  ho  would  have 
feted  me  all  the  time  I  was  in  St.  Petersburgh ; 
but  this  did  not  suit  me,  and  I  afterward  fell  in 
with  the  Pole,  who  had  his  own  vagaries  too,  and 
who,  being  the  proprietor  of  a  cloth  manufactory, 
did  not  suit  the  aristocratic  notions  of  the  colonel, 
and  so  our  friendship  cooled.  My  intimacy  with 
his  friend  the  prince,  however,  increased.  I  called 
upon  him  frequently,  and  he  offered  to  accompany 
me  everywhere  ;  but  as  in  sight-seeing  I  love  to 
be  alone,  I  seldom  asked  him,  except  for  a  twught 
walk.  Old  associations  were  all  mat  now  bound 
together  him  and  the  colonel ;  their  feelings,  their 
fortunes,  and  their  habits  of  life,  were  entirely 
different ;  and  the  colonel,  instead  of  being  dis- 
pleased with  my  seeking  the  prince  in  preference 
to  himself,  was  rather  gratified.  Altogether,  the 
colonel  told  me,  he  was  much  mistaken  in  me, 
but  he  believed  I  was  a  good  fellow  after  all ; 
excused  my  regular  habits  somewhat  on  the  ' 
ground  of  my  health ;  and  the  day  before  that  j 
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fixed  for  my  departure,  asked  me  to  pass  the 
evening  with  him,  and  to  bring  my  friend  the 
Pole.  In  the  evening  we  went  to  the  colonel's 
apartments.  The  prince  was  there,  and,  after  an 
elegant  little  supper,  happening  to  speak  of  a 
Frenchman  and  a  Prussian  living  in  the  hotel, 
with  whom  I  had  become  acquainted,  he  sent 
down  for  them  to  come  up  and  join  us.  The 
table  was  cleared,  pipes  and  tobacco  were  brought 
on,  and  champagne  was  the  only  wine.  We  had 
a  long  and  interesting  conversation  on  the  subject 
of  the  road  to  Warsaw,  and  particularly  in  regard 
to  the  bloody  passage  of  the  Berezina,  at  which 
both  the  colonel  and  the  prince  were  present. 
The  servant,  a  favourite  serf  (who  the  next  day 
robbed  the  colonel  of  every  valuable  artiele  in  his 
apartment),  being  clumsy  in  opening  a  new  bottle 
of  champagne,  the  colonel  said  he  must  return  to 
army  practice,  and  reaching  down  his  sabre,  with 
a  scientific  blow  took  off  the  neck  without  mate- 
rially injuring  the  bottle  or  disturbing  the  con- 
tents. This  military  way  of  decanting  champagne 
aided  its  circulation,  and  head  after  head  fell 
rapidly  before  the  naked  sabre.  I  had  for  some 
time  avoided  emptying  my  glass,  which,  in  the 
general  hurry  of  business,  was  not  noticed  ;  but, 
aa  soon  as  the  colonel  discovered  it,  he  cried  out, 
"  Treason,  treason  against  good  fellowship,  — 
America  is  a  traitor."  I  pleaded  ill  health,  but 
he  would  not  listen  to  me  ;  upbraided  me  that  the 
friend  and  old  ally  of  Russia  should  fail  him ; 
turned  up  his  glass  on  the  table,  and  swore  he 
would  not  touch  it  again  unless  I  did  him  justice. 
All  followed  his  example  ;  all  decided  that  Ame- 
rica was  disturbing  the  peace  of  nations  ;  the 
glasses  were  turned  up  all  around,  and  a  dead 
stop  was  put  to  the  merriment.  I  appealed, 
begged,  and  protested ;  and  the  colonel  became 
positive,  dogged,  and  outrageous.  The  prince 
came  to  my  aid,  and  proposed  that  the  difficulty 
between  Russia  and  America  should  be  submitted 
to  the  arbitration  of  France  and  Prussia.  He  had 
observed  these  powers  rather  backing  out.  The 
eyes  of  France  were  already  in  a  fine  frenzy  roll- 
ing, and  Prussia's  tongue  had  long  been  wander- 
ing ;  and,  in  apprehension  of  their  own  fate,  these 
mighty  powers  leaned  to  mercy.  It  was  neces- 
sary, however,  to  propitiate  the  colonel,  and  they 
decided  that,  to  prevent  the  effusion  of  blood,  I 
should  start  once  more  the  flow  of  wine  ;  that  we 
should  begin  again  with  a  bumper  all  around  ; 
and,  after  that,  every  man  should  do  as  he  pleased. 
The  colonel  was  obliged  to  be  content ;  and  swear- 
ingthat  he  would  drink  for  us  all,  started  anew. 

The  Prussian  was  from  Berlin,  and  this  led  the 
colonel  to  speak  of  the  stirring  scenes  that  had 
taken  place  in  that  capital  on  the  return  of  the 
Russian  army  from  Paris  ;  and,  after  awhile,  the 
Prussian,  personally  unknown  to  the  colonel,  told 
him  that  his  name  was  still  remembered  in  Berlin 
as  a  leader  in  Russian  riot  and  dissipation,  and 
particularly  as  having  carried  off,  in  a  most  daring 
manner,  a  lady  of  distinguished  family ;  and — 
"  go  on,"  said  the  colonel — "  killed  her  husband." 
— "  He  refused  my  challenge,"  said  the  colonel, 
"  but  sought  my  life,  and  I  shot  him  like  a  dog." 
The  whole  party  now  became  uproarious ;  the 
colonel  begged  me,  by  all  the  friendly  relations 
between  Russia  and  America,  to  hold  on  till 
breakfast-time ;  but,  being  the  coolest  man  present, 


and  not  knowing  what  farther  developments  might 
take  place,  I  broke  up  the  party. 

In  the  morning  my  passport  was  not  ready.  I 
went  off  to  the  police-office  for  it,  and  when  I  re- 
turned the  horses  had  not  come,  and  the  valet 
brought  me  the  usual  answer,  that  there  were 
none.  My  Pole  was  glad  to  linger  another  day 
for  the  sake  of  his  flirtation  with  the  little  girl 
opposite,  and  so  we  lounged  through  the  day, 
part  of  the  time  in  the  bazar  of  a  Persian,  where 
I  came  near  ruining  myself  by  an  offer  I  made  for 
a  beautiful  emerald ;  and  after  one  more,  and  the 
last  twilight  stroll  on  the  banks  of  the  Neva  and 
up  the  Newski  Perspective,  we  returned  at  an 
early  hour,  and,  for  the  last  time  in  Russia,  slept 
in  a  bed. 

At  nine  o'clock  the  next  morning  a  kibitka 
drove  up  to  the  door  of  our  hotel,  demanding  an 
American  and  a  Pole  for  Warsaw.  All  the  ser- 
vants of  the  hotel  were  gathered  around,  arranging 
the  luggage,  and  making  a  great  parade  of  getting 
off  the  distinguished  travellers.  The  travellers 
themselves  seemed  equipped  for  a  long  journey. 
One  wore  a  blue  roundabout  jacket,  military  cap, 
and  cloak,  with  whiskers  and  a  mustache  tending 
to  red ;  the  other  a  tall,  stout,  Herculean  fellow, 
was  habited  in  the  most  outre*  costume  of  a  Rus- 
sian traveller ;  a  cotton  dressing-gown  of  every 
variety  of  colours,  red  and  yellow  predominating  ; 
coarse  grey  trowsers  ;  boots  coming  above  his 
knees ;  a  cap  tout-a-fait  farouche,  and  there  was 
no  mistake  about  the  colour  of  his  hair  and  mus- 
taches :  he  was  moving  slowly  around  the  kibitka 
in  his  travelling  dress,  and  looking  up  to  the  win- 
dow opposite,  to  give  his  Dulcinea  the  melancholy 
intelligence  that  he  was  going  away,  and  perhaps 
to  catch  one  farewell  smile  at  parting.  The  car- 
riage of  these  distinguished  travellers  was  the 
kibitka,  one  of  the  national  vehicles  of  Russia, 
being  a  long,  round-bottomed  box  or  cradle  on 
four  wheels,  probably  the  old  Scythian  waggon, 
resting,  in  proud  contempt  of  the  effeminacy  of 
springs,  on  the  oaken  axles ;  the  hubs  of  the 
wheels  were  two  feet  lone,  the  linen-pins  of  wood, 
the  body  of  the  carriage  fastened  to  the  wheels  by 
wooden  pins,  ropes,  and  sticks ;  and,  except  the 
tires  of  the  wheels,  there  was  not  a  nail  or  piece 
of  iron  about  it.  The  hinder  part  was  covered 
with  matting,  open  in  front  somewhat  like  an 
old-fashioned  bonnet,  and  supported  by  an  arched 
stick,  which  served  as  a  linch-pin  for  the  hind 
wheels  ;  a  bucket  of  grease  hung  under  the  hind 
axle,  and  the  bottom  of  the  kibitka  was  filled 
with  straw  ;  whole  cost  of  outfit,  thirteen  dollars. 
Before  it  were  three  horses,  one  in  shafts  and  one 
on  each  side,  the  centre  one  having  a  high  bow 
over  his  neck,  painted  yellow  and  red,  to  which  a 
rein  was  tied  for  holding  up  his  head,  and  also  a 
bell,  to  a  Russian  postilion  more  necessary  than 
harness.  The  travellers  took  their  places  in  the 
bottom  of  the  kibitka,  and  the  postilion,  a  rough 
brutal-looking  fellow,  in  grey  coat  and  hat  turned 
up  at  the  sides,  mounted  in  front,  catching  a  seat 
where  he  could  on  the  rim  of  the  waggon,  about 
three  inches  wide  ;  and  in  this  dashing  equipage 
we  started  for  a  journey  of  a  thousand  miles  to  the 
capital  of  another  kingdom.  We  rolled  for  the 
last  time  through  the  streets  of  St.  Petersburgh, 
gazed  at  the  domes,  and  spires,  and  magnificent 
palaces,  and  in  a  few  moments  passed  the  barrier. 
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I  left  St  Petersburgh,  as  I  did  every  other  city, 
with  a  certain  feeling  of  regret  that,  in  all  proba- 
bility, I  should  never  see  it  more  ;  still  the  crack- 
ing of  the  postilion's  whip  and  the  galloping  of 
the  horses  created  in  me  that  high  excitement 
which  I  always  felt  in  setting  ont  for  a  new  region. 
Our  first  stage  was  to  Caarkoselo,  our  second  to 
Catena,  where  there  was  another  palace.  It  was 
dark  when  we  reached  the  third,  a  small  village, 
of  which  I  did  not  even  note  the  name.  I  shall 
not  linger  on  this  road,  for  it  was  barren  of  interest 
and  incident,  and  through  a  continued  succession 
of  swamps  and  forests.  For  two  hundred  miles 
it  tried  the  tenure  of  adhesion  between  soul  and 
body,  being  nude  of  the  trunks  of  trees  laid  trans- 
versely, bound  down  by  long  poles  or  beams  fast- 
ened into  the  ground  with  wooden  pegs,  covered 
with  layers  of  boughs,  and  th<»  whole  strewed  over 
with  sand  and  earth  ;  the  trunks  in  general  were 
decayed  and  sunken,  and  the  sand  worn  or  washed 
away,  reminding  me  of  the  worst  of  our  western 
corduroy  roads.  Our  waggon  being  without 
springs,  and  our  seat4!  a  full-length  extension  on 
straw  on  the  bottom,  without  the  bed,  pillows,  and 
cushions  which  the  Russians  usually  have,  I  found 
this  ride  one  of  the  severest  trials  of  physical 
endurance  I  ever  experienced.  My  companion 
groaned  and  brushed  nis  mustaches,  and  talked  of 
the  little  girl  at  St.  Pctersburgh.  In  my  previous 
journey  in  Russia  I  had  found  the  refreshment  of 
tea,  and  on  this,  often  when  almost  exhausted,  I 
was  revived  by  that  precious  beverage.  I  stood  it 
three  days  and  nights,  but  on  the  fourth  completely 
broke  down.  I  insensibly  slipped  down  at  full 
length  in  the  bottom  of  the  waggon  ;  the  night 
was  cold  and  rainy  ;  my  companion  covered  me  up 
to  the  eyes  with  straw,  and  I  slept  from  the  early 
part  of  the  evening  like  a  dead  man.  The  horses 
were  changed  three  times  ;  the  waggon  was  lifted 
up  under  me,  and  the  wheels  greased  ;  and  three 
times  my  companion  quarrelled  with  the  post- 
master over  my  body  without  waking  me.  About 
six  o'clock  in  the  morning  he  roused  me.  I  could 
not  stir  hand  or  foot ;  my  mouth  was  full  of  dust 
and  straw,  and  I  felt  a  sense  of  suffocation.  In  a 
few  moments  I  crawled  out,  staggered  a  few  steps, 
and  threw  myself  down  on  the  floor  of  a  wretched 
post-house.  My  companion  put  my  carpet-bag 
under  my  head,  wrapped  cloaks  and  great-coats 
around,  and  prepared  me  some  tea  ;  but  I  loathed 
everything.  I  was  in  that  miserable  condition 
which  every  traveller  ha*»  some  time  experienced ; 
my  head  ringing,  every  bone  aching,  and  perfectly 
reckless  as  to  what  became  of  me.  While  my 
companion  stood  over  me  I  fell  asleep,  and  believe 
I  should  have  been  sleeping  there  yet  if  he  had  not 
waked  me.  He  said  we  must  go  on  at  all  risks 
until  we  found  a  place  where  we  could  remain 
with  some  degree  of  comfort.  I  begged  and  en- 
treated to  be  left  to  myself,  but  he  was  inexorable. 
He  lifted  me  up,  hauled  me  out  to  the  kibitka, 
which  was  filled  with  fresh  straw,  and  seated  me 
within,  supporting  me  on  his  shoulder. 

It  was  a  beautiful  day.  We  moved  moderately, 
and  toward  evening  came  to  a  post-house  kept  by 
a  Jew,  or  rather,  a  Jewess,  who  was  so  kind  and  at- 
tentive that  we  determined  to  stay  there  all  night. 
She  brought  in  some  clean  straw  and  spread  it  on 
the  floor,  where  I  slept  gloriously.  My  companion 
was  tougher  than  I,  but  he  could  not  stand  the 


fleas  and  bugs,  and  about  midnight  went  oat  and 
slept  in  the  kibitka.     In  the  morning  we  found 
that  he  had  been  too  late ;  that  the  kibitka  had 
been  stripped  of  every  article  except  himself  and 
the  straw.     Fortunately  mv  carpet-bag  had  been 
brought  in  ;  but  I  received  a  severe  blow  in  the 
loss  of  a  cane,  an  old  friend  and  travelling  com- 
panion, which  had  been  with  me  in  every  variert 
of  scene,  and  which  I  had  intended  to  carry  home 
with  me,  and  retain  as  a  companion  through  life. 
It  is  almost  inconceivable  how  much  this  little  in- 
cident distressed  me.     It  was  a  hundred  times 
worse  than  the  loss  of  my  carpet-hag.    I  felt  the 
want  of  it  every  moment ;  I  had  rattled  it  on  the 
Boulevards  of  Paris,  in  the  eternal  city,  the  Cola- 
scum,  and  the  places  thereabout ;  had  carried  it  in 
the  burning  mountain,  and  poked  it  into  the  re* 
hot  lava  ;  had  borne  it  in  the  Acropolis,  on  the  field 
of  Marathon,  and  among  the  ruins  of  Epbesuj ; 
had  flourished  it  under  the  beard  of  the  sultan,  sad 
the  eyes  and  nose  of  the  emperor  and  autocrat  of 
all  the  Russias;  in  deserts  and  in  cities  it  had  best 
my  companion  and  friend.     Unsparing  Nemess, 
let  loose  your  vengeance  upon  the  thief  who  stole 
it!  The  rascals  haaeven  carried  off  the  rope  traces, 
and  every  loose  article  about  the  kibitka. 

Notwithstanding  this,  however,  I  ought  not  to 
omit  remarking  the  general  security  of  travelling 
in  Russia  and  Poland.  The  immense  plains  ;  the 
distance  of  habitations  ;  the  number  of  forests  ;  the 
custom  of  travelling  by  night  as  well  as  by  day ; 
the  negligence  ot  airmcasures  to  ensure  the  safety 
of  the  roads  ;  all  contribute  to  favour  robbery  and 
murders  ;  and  yet  an  instance  of  either  is  scarcely 
known  in  years.  It  was  difficult  on  those  immense 
levels,  which  seemed  independent  of  either  general 
or  individual  proprietors,  to  recognise  even  the 
bounds  of  empires.  The  dwina,  however,  a  na- 
tural boundary,  rolls  between  Russia  and  Poland; 
and  at  Vitepsk  we  entered  the  territories  of  whit 
was  once  another  kingdom.  The  surface  of  Po- 
land forms  part  of  that  immense  and  unvaried 
plain  which  constitutes  the  northern  portion  of  all 
the  central  European  countries.  A  great  portion 
of  this  plain  is  overspread  with  a  deep  layer  of 
sand,  alternating,  however,  with  large  clayey  tract* 
and  extensive  marshes  ;  a  winter  nearly  as  severe 
as  that  of  Sweden,  and  violent  winds  blowing  unin- 
terruptedly over  this  wide  open  region,  are  conse- 
quences of  its  physical  structure  and  position.  The 
Roman  arms  never  penetrated  any  part  of  this  great 
level  tract,  the  whole  of  which  was  called  by  them 
Sannatia;  and  Sannatia  and  Scythia  were  in  their 
descriptions  always  named  together  as  the  abode  of 
nomadic  and  Ravage  tribes.  From  the  earliest  en 
it  appears  to  have  been  peopled  by  the  Sclavonic 
tribes;  a  race  widely  diffused,  and  distinguished  by 
a  peculiar  language,  by  a  strong  national  feeling 
and  by  a  particular  train  of  superstitious  idea* 
Though  shepherds,  they  did  not  partake  of  the 
migratory  character  of  the  Teutonic  or  Tartar 
nations ;  and  were  long  held  in  the  most  crnel 
bondage  by  the  Huns,  the  Goths,  and  other  nations 
of  Asia,  for  whom  their  country  was  a  path  to  the 
conquest  of  the  west  of  Europe. 

In  the  tenth  century  the  Poles  were  a  powerful 
and  warlike  nation.  In  the  fourteenth,  Lithuania 
was  incorporated  with  it,  and  Poland  became  one 
of  the  most  powerful  monarchies  in  Europe.  For 
two  centuries  it  was  the  bulwark  of  Christendom 
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against  the  alarming  invasions  of  the  Turks  ;  the 
reigns  of  Sigiamundand  Sobieski  hold  a  high  place 
in  military  history  ;  and,  until  the  beginning  of  the 
last  century,  its  martial  character  gave  it  a  com- 
manding influence  in  Europe. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  trace  the  rapid  and  irre- 
coverable foil  of  Poland.  On  the  second  partition, 
Kosciusko,  animated  by  his  recent  struggle  for 
liberty  in  America,  roused  his  countrymen  to  arms. 
But  the  feet  of  three  giants  were  upon  her  breast; 
and  Snwarrow,  marching  upon  the  capital,  storm- 
ing toe  fortress  of  Praga,  and  butchering  in  cold 
blood  thirty  thousand  inhabitants,  extinguished, 
apparently  for  ever,  the  rights  and  the  glories 
of  Poland.  Living  as  we  do  apart  from  the 
rest  of  the  world,  with  no  national  animosities 
transmitted  by  our  fathers,  it  is  impossible  to 
realise  the  feeling  of  deadly  hatred  existing  between 
neighbouring  nations  from  the  disputes  of  ances- 
tors centuries  ago.  The  history  of  Russia  and 
Poland  presents  a  continued  series  of  blood-stained 
pages.  Battle  after  battle  has  nourished  their 
mutual  hate,  and  for  a  long  time  it  had  been  the 
settled  feeling  of  both  that  Russia  or  Poland  must 
fall.  It  is  perhaps  fortunate  for  the  rest  of 
Europe  that  this  feeling  has  always  existed  ;  for,  if 
they  were  united  in  heart,  the  whole  south  of 
Europe  would  lie  at  the  mercy  of  their  invading 
armies.  Napoleon  committed  a  fatal  error  in 
tampering  with  the  brave  and  patriotic  Poles ;  for 
he  might  nave  rallied  around  him  a  nation  of  sol- 
diers who,  in  gratitude,  would  have  stood  by  him 
until  they  were  exterminated. 

But  to  return  to  Vitepsk.  Here,  for  the  first 
time,  we  fell  into  the  memorable  road  traversed  by 
Napoleon  on  his  way  to  Moscow.  The  town  stands 
on  the  banks  of  the  Dwina,  built  on  both  sides  of 
the  river,  and  contains  a  population  of  about  fifteen 
thousand,  a  great  portion  of  whom  are  Jews.  In 
itself,  it  has  but  little  to  engage  the  attention  of 
the  traveller;  but  I  strolled  through  its  streets  with 
extraordinary  interest,  remembering  it  as  the  place 
where  Napoleon  decided  on  his  fatal  march  to  Mos- 
cow. It  was  at  the  same  season  and  on  the  very 
same  day  of  the  year  that  the  "grand  army, 
having  traversed  the  gloomy  forests  of  Lithuania 
in  pursuit  of  an  invinciblo  and  intangible  enemy, 
with  the  loss  of  more  than  a  hundred  thousand 
men,  emerged  from  the  last  range  of  woods  and 
halted  at  the  presence  of  the  hostile  fires  that 
covered  the  plain  before  the  city.  Napoleon  slept 
in  his  tent  on  an  eminence  at  the  left  of  the  main 
road,  and  before  sunrise  appeared  at  the  advanced 
posts,  and  by  its  first  rays  saw  the  Russian  army, 
eighty  thousand  strong,  encamped  on  a  high  plain 
commanding  all  the  avenues  of  the  city.  Ten 
thousand  horsemen  made  a  show  of  defending  its 
passes  ;  and  at  about  ten  o'clock,  Murat  le  Beau 
Sabreur,  intoxicated  by  the  admiration  his  pre- 
sence excited,  at  the  head  of  a  single  regiment  of 
chasseurs  charged  the  whole  Russian  cavalry.  He 
was  repulsed,  and  driven  back  to  the  foot  of  the 
hillock  on  which  Napoleon  stood.  The  chasseurs 
of  the  French  guards  formed  a  circle  around  him, 
drove  off  the  assailant  lancers,  and  the  emperor 
ordered  the  attack  to  cease  ;  and  pointing  to  the 
city,  his  parting  words  to  Murat  were, "  To-mor- 
row at  five  o'clock  the  sun  of  Austerlitz." 

At  daylight  the  camp  of  Barclay  de  Tolly  was 
deserted*;  not  a  weapon,  not  a  single  valuable  left 


behind;  and  a  Russian  soldier  asleep  under  a 
bush  was  the  sole  result  of  the  day  expected  to  be 
so  decisive.  Vitepsk,  except  by  a  few  miserable 
Jews  and  Jesuits,  like  the  Russian  camp,  was  also 
abandoned.  The  emperor  mounted  his  none  and 
rode  through  the  deserted  camp  and  desolate 
streets  of  the  city.  Chagrined  and  mortified,  he 
pitched  his  tents  in  an  open  court-yard ;  but,  after 
a  council  of  war  with  Murat,  Eugene,  and  others 
of  his  principal  officers,  laid  his  sword  upon  the 
table,  and  resolved  to  finish  in  Vitepsk  the  cam- 
paign of  that  year.  Well  had  it  been  for  him  had 
he  never  changed  that  determination.  He  traced 
his  line  of  defence  on  the  map,  and  explored 
Vitepsk  and  its  environs  as  a  place  where  he  was 
likely  to- make  a  long  residence ;  formed  establish- 
ments of  all  kinds ;  erected  large  ovens  capable  of 
baking  at  once  thirty  thousand  loaves  of  bread  ; 
polled  down  a  range  of  stone  houses  which  injured 
the  appearance  of  the  square  of  the  palace,  and 
made  arrangements  for  opening  the  theatre  with 
Parisian  actors.  But  in  a  few  days  he  was 
observed  to  grow  restless;  the  members  of  his 
household  recollected  his  expression  at  the  first 
view  of  the  deserted  Vitepsk,  "  Do  you  think  I 
have  come  so  far  to  conquer  these  miserable  huts !" 
Segur  says  that  he  was  observed  to  wander  about 
his  apartments  as  if  pursued  by  some  dangerous 
temptation.  Nothing  could  rivet  his  attention. 
Every  moment  he  began,  stopped,  and  resumed 
his  labour.  At  length,  overwhelmed  with  the 
importance  of  the  considerations  that  agitated 
him,  "  he  threw  himself  on  the  floor  of  hiB  apart- 
ment ;  his  frame,  exhausted  by  the  heat  ana  the 
struggles  of  his  mind,  could  only  bear  a  covering 
of  the  slightest  texture.  He  rose  from  his  sleep- 
less pillow  possessed  once  more  with  the  genius  of 
war ;  his  voice  deepens,  his  eyes  flash  fire,  and  his 
countenance  darkens.  His  attendants  retreat  from 
his  presence,  struck  with  mingled  awe  and  respect. 
His  plan  is  fixed,  his  determination  taken,  his 
order  of  march  traced  out" 

The  last  council  occupied  eight  hours.  Bertluer, 
by  a  melancholy  countenance,  by  lamentations, 
and  even  by  tears ;  Lobau  by  the  cold  and  haughty 
frankness  of  a  warrior ;  Caulaincourt,  with  obsti- 
nacy and  impetuosity  amounting  to  violence; 
Duroc,  by  a  chilling  silence,  and  afterward  by 
stern  replies ;  and  Daru,  straightforward  and  with 
firmness  immoveable,  opposed  his  going ;  but,  as 
if  driven  on  by  that  fate  he  almost  defied,  he  broke 
up  the  council  with  the  fatal  determination;  "  Blood 
has  not  been  shed,  and  Russia  is  too  great  to  yield 
without  fighting.  Alexander  can  only  negotiate 
after  a  great  battle.  I  will  proceed  to  the  holy 
city  in  search  of  that  battle,  and  1  will  gain  it. 
Peace  waits  me  at  the  gates  of  Moscow."  From 
that  hour  commenced  that  train  of  terrible  dis- 
asters which  finally  drove  him  from  the  throne 
of  France,  and  sent  him  to  die  an  exile  on  a  small 
island  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  I  walked  out  on  the 
Moscow  road,  by  which  the  grand  army,  with 
pomp  and  martial  music,  with  Murat,  and  Ney, 
and  Duroc  and  Daru,  inspired  by  the  great  names 
of  Smolensk  and  Moscow,  plunged  into  a  region 
of  almost  pathless  forests,  where  most  of  them  were 
destined  to  find  a  grave.  I  was  at  first  surprised 
at  the  utter  ignorance  of  the  inhabitants  of  Vitepsk, 
in  regard  to  the  circumstances  attending  the 
occupation  of  the  city  by  Napoleon.    A  Jew  was 
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my  cicerone,  who  talked  of  the  great  scenes  of 
which  this  little  city  had  in  his  own  day  been  the 
theatre,  almost  as  matter  of  tradition,  and  with- 
out half  the  interest  with  which,  even  now,  the 
Greek  points  the  stranger  to  the  ruins  of  Argos 
or  the  field  of  Marathon ;  and  this  ignorance  in 
regard  to  the  only  matters  that  give  an  interest 
to  this  dreary  road  I  remarked  during  the  whole 
journey.  I  was  so  unsuccessful  in  my  questions, 
and  the  answers  were  so  unsatisfactory,  that  my 
companion  soon  became  tired  of  acting  as  my  in- 
terpreter. Indeed,  as  he  said,  he  himself  knew 
more  than  any  one  I  met,  for  he  had  travelled  it 
before  in  company  with  an  uncle  of  the  Polish 
legion;  but  even  he  was  by  no  means  familiar 
with  the  ground. 

We  left  Vitepsk  with  a  set  of  miserable  horses, 
rode  all  night,  and  at  noon  of  the  next  day  were 
approaching  the  banks  of  the  Berezina,  memor- 
able for  the  dreadful  passage  which  almost  annihi- 
lated the  wretched  remnant  of  Napoleon's  army. 
It  was  impossible,  in  passing  over  the  same  ground, 
not  to  recur  to  the  events  of  which  it  had  been  the 
scene.  The  "  invincible  legions,"  which  left 
Vitepsk  two  hundred  thousand  strong,  were  now 
fighting  their  dreadful  retreat  from  Moscow 
through  regulars  and  Cossacks,  reduced  to  less 
than  twelve  thousand  men  marching  in  column, 
with  a  train  of  thirty  thousand  undisciplined  fol- 
lowers, sick,  wounded  and  marauders  of  every 
description.  The  cavalry  which  crossed  the 
Niemen  thirty-seven  thousand  in  number  was 
reduced  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  men  on  horse- 
back. Napoleon  collected  all  the  officers  who 
remained  mounted,  and  formed  them  into  a  body, 
in  all  about  five  hundred,  which  he  called  his 
sacred  squadron  ;  officers  served  as  privates,  and 
generals  of  divisions  as  captains.  He  ordered  the 
carriages  of  the  officers,  many  of  the  waggons, 
and  even  the  eagles  belonging  to  the  different  corps, 
to  be  burned  in  his  presence ;  and  drawing  his 
sword  with  the  stern  remark  that  he  had  suffi- 
ciently acted  the  emperor,  and  must  once  more 
play  the  general,  marched  on  foot  at  the  head  of 
his  old  guard.  He  had  hardly  reorganized  before 
the  immense  pine  forests  which  border  the  Berezina 
echoed  with  the  thunder  of  the  Russian  artillery. 
In  a  moment  all  remains  of  discipline  were  lost ; 
in  the  last  stage  of  weakness  and  confusion  they 
were  roused  by  loud  cries  before  them,  and,  to 
their  great  surprise  and  joy,  recognised  the  armies 
of  Victor  and  Oudinot  The  latter  knew  nothing 
of  the  terrible  disasters  of  the  army  of  Moscow, 
and  they  were  thrown  into  consternation  and  then 
melted  to  tears  when  they  saw  behind  Napoleon, 
instead  of  the  invincible  legions  which  had  left 
them  in  splendid  equipments,  a  train  of  gaunt 
and  spectra]  figures,  their  faces  black  with  dirt, 
and  long  bristly  beards,  covered  with  rags,  female 
pelisse*,  piec<s  of  carpet,  with  bare  and  bleeding 
feet,  or  bundled  with  nigs,  and  colonels  and  gene- 
rals marching  pellmell  with  soldiers,  unarmed 
and  shameless,  without  any  order  or  discipline, 
kept  together  and  sleeping  round  the  same  fires 
only  by  the  instinct  of  self-preservation. 

About  noon  we  drove  into  the  town  of  Borizoff. 
It  stands  on  the  banks  of  the  Berezina,  and  is  an 
old,  irregular-looking  place,  with  a  heavy  wooden 
church  in  the  centre  of  an  open  square.  As  usual, 
at  the  door  of  the  post-house  a  group  of  Jews 


gathered  around  us.  When  Napoleon  took  pos- 
session of  Borizoff,  the  Jews  were  the  only  inhabit- 
ants who  remained ;  and  they,  a  scattered,  wander- 
ing, and  migratory  people,  without  any  attachment 
of  soil  or  country,  were  ready  to  serve  either  the 
French  or  Russians,  according  to  the  inducements 
held  out  to  them.  A  few  noble  i****mnrfft  are  re- 
corded where  this  persecuted  and  degraded  people 
exhibited  a  devotion  to  the  land  that  sheltered 
them,  honourable  to  their  race  and  to  the  cha- 
racter of  man ;  but  in  general  they  were  false  and 
faithless.  Those  who  gathered  round  as  in  Borizoff 
looked  as  though  they  might  be  the  very  people 
who  betrayed  the  Russians.  One  of  them  told  as 
that  a  great  battle  had  been  fought  there,  but  we 
could  not  find  any  who  had  been  present  at  the 
fatal  passage  of  the  river.  We  dined  at  the  post- 
house,  probably  with  leas  anxiety  than  was  fett  by 
Napoleon  or  any  of  the  flying  Frenchmen ;  bat 
even  we  were  not  permitted  to  eat  in  peace ;  for, 
before  we  had  finished,  our  vehicle  was  ready, 
with  worse  horses  than  usual,  and  a  surlier  posti- 
lion. We  sent  the  postilion  on  a-head,  and  walked 
down  to  the  bank  of  the  river.  On  the  night  pre- 
ceding the  passage,  Napoleon  himself  had  com- 
mand of  Borizoff,  with  six  thousand  guards  pre- 
pared for  a  desperate  contest.  He  passed  the 
whole  night  on  his  feet ;  and  while  waiting  for  the 
approach  of  daylight  in  one  of  the  houses  on  the 
border  of  the  river,  so  impracticable  seemed  the 
chance  of  crossing  with  the  army,  that  Marat  pro- 
posed to  him  to  put  himself  under  the  escort  of 
some  brave  and  determined  Poles,  and  save  him- 
self while  there  was  yet  time;  but  the  emperor 
indignantly  rejected  the  proposition  as  a  cowardly 
flight.  The  river  is  here  very  broad,  and  divided 
into  branches.  On  the  opposite  aide  are  the  remaim 
of  an  embankment  that  formed  part  of  the  Ruaaiai 
fortifications.  When  the  Russians  were  driven 
out  of  Borizoff  by  Oudinot,  they  crossed  the  river, 
burned  the  bridge,  and  erected  these  embank- 
ment*. 

Besides  the  sanguinary  contest  of  the  French 
and  Russians,  this  river  is  also  memorable  for 
a  groat  battle  between  my  companion  and  oar 
postilion.  In  the  middle  of  the  bridge  the  pos- 
tilion stopped  and  waited  till  we  came  up:  he 
grumbled  loudly  at  being  detained,  to  which  my 
companion  replied  in  his  usual  conciliatory  sad 
insinuating  manner,  by  laying  his  cane  over  die 
fellow's  shoulders  ;  but  on  the  bridge  of  Bornoff 
the  blood  of  the  Lithuanian  was  roused  ;  and, 
perhaps,  urged  on  by  the  memory  of  the  deeds 
done  there  by  his  fathers,  he  sprang  oat  of  the 
waggon,  and  with  a  war-cry  that  would  not  hive 
disgraced  a  Cossack  of  the  Don,  rushed  furiously 
upon  my  friend.  Oh  for  a  Homer  to  celebrate 
that  fight  on  the  bridge  of  Borizoff !  The  warriors 
met,  not  like  Grecian  heroes  with  spear  and  shield, 
and  clad  in  steel,  but  with  their  naked  fists,  1*1 
faces  bare  to  take  the  blows.  My  friend  wis  a 
sublime  spectacle.  Like  a  rock,  firm  and  im- 
moveable, he  stood  and  met  the  charge  of  the 
postilion  ;  in  short,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  be 
knocked  the  postilion  down.  Those  who  know 
say  that  it  is  more  trying  to  walk  over  a  field  of 
battle  after  all  is  over  than  to  be  in  the  fight ; 
and  I  believe  it  from  my  experience  in  our  trying 
passage  of  the  Berezina  ;  for,  when  I  picked  up 
the  discomfited  postilion,  whose  face  was  covered 
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lood,  I  believe  that  I  had  the  wont  of  it 
eat  victories  are  tested  by  their  results,  and 
g  could  be  more  decisive  than  that  over  the 
on.  He  arose  a  wiser  and  much  more  tract- 
lan.  At  first  he  looked  very  stupid  when 
v  me  leaning  over  him,  and  very  startled 
he  rubbed  his  hand  over  his  face  and  saw 
ned  with  blood  ;  but,  raising  himself,  he 
;  sight  of  his  victor,  and  without  a  word  got 
he  waggon,  walked  the  horses  over  the 
,  and  at  the  other  end  got  out  and  threw 
f  on  the  ground. 
ras  a  beautiful  afternoon,  and  we  lingered 

>  bridge.  Crossing  it,  we  walked  up  the 
m  the  opposite  side  toward  the  place  where 
»n  erected  his  bridges  for  the  passage  of 
my.  All  night  the  French  worked  at  the 
b  by  the  light  of  the  enemy's  fires  on  the 
te  side.     At  daylight  the  fires  were  aban- 

and  the  Russians,  supposing  the  attempt 

>  be  a  feint,  were  seen  in  full  retreat.  The 
or,  impatient  to  get  possession  of  the  oppo- 
nk,  pointed  it  out  to  the  bravest.  A  French 
{•camp  and  Lithuanian  count  threw  them- 
into  the  river,  and,  in  spite  of  the  ice,  which 
leir  horses'  breasts,  reached  the  opposite 
in  safety.  About  one  o'clock  the  bank  on 
we  stood  was  entirely  cleared  of  Cossacks, 
e  bridge  for  the  infantry  was  finished.  The 
vision  crossed  it  rapidly  with  its  cannon, 
en  shouting  "  Vive  Vempereur  !  "  The 
e  occupied  three  days.  The  number  of 
lers  and  the  quantity  of  baggage  were  ira- 

On  the  night  of  the  twenty-seventh  the 
lers  left  the  bridge,  tore  down  the  whole 
,  and  made  fires  with  the  materials,  around 
they  crouched  their  shivering  figures,  and 
which  it  was  impossible  to  tear  themselves 
At  daylight  they  were  roused  by  the 
-of  Witgenstein's  cannon  thundering  over 
leads,  and  again  all  rushed  tumultuoualy  to 
idges.  The  Russians,  with  Platow  and  his 
ks,  were  now  in  full  communication  on  both 
of  the  river.  On  the  left  bank,  Napoleon's 
•resence  of  mind  and  the  bravery  of  his 
«  gave  him  a  decided  superiority  ;  but,  in 
iguage  of  Scott,  the  scene  on  the  right  bank 
(come  the  wildest  and  most  horrible  which 
ji  exhibit. 

ctor,  with  eight  or  ten  thousand  men, 
d  the  retreat  over  the  bridges;  while  behind 
e  thousands  of  stragglers,  old  men,  women, 
lildren,  were  wandering  by  the  side  of  this 
like  the  fabled  spectres  which  throng  the 
of  the  infernal  Styx,  seeking  in  vain  for 
e.  The  balls  of  the  Russians  began  to  fall 
;  the  disordered  mass,  and  the  whole  body 
1  like  distracted  beings  toward  the  bridges, 
feeling  of  prudence  or  humanity  swallowed 
'  the  animal  instinct  of  self-preservation. 
reak  and  helpless  either  shrank  from  the 
nd  sat  down  to  wait  their  fate  at  a  distance, 
ixing  in  it,  were  thrust  over  the  bridges, 
k!  under  carriages,  cut  down  with  sabres, 
mpled  to  death  under  the  feet  of  their  coun- 
q.  All  this  while  the  action  continued  with 
and,  as  if  the  heavens  meant  to  match  their 
with  that  of  man,  a  hurricane  arose  and 
terrors  to  a  scene  which  was  already  of  a 
iter  so  dreadful.    About  mid-day  the  larger 


bridge,  constructed  for  artillery  and  heavy  car- 
riages, broke  down,  and  multitudes  were  forced 
into  die  water.  The  scream  of  the  despairing 
multitude  became  at  this  crisis  for  a  moment  so 
universal,  that  it  rose  shrilly  above  the  wild  whist- 
ling of  the  tempest  and  the  sustained  and  redoubled 
hurras  of  the  Cossacks.  The  dreadful  scene  con- 
tinued till  dark.  As  the  obscurity  came  on,  Victor 
abandoned  the  station  he  had  defended  so  bravely, 
and  led  the  remnant  of  his  troops  in  their  turn 
across.  Al  1  night  the  miscellaneous  multitude  con- 
tinued to  throng  across  the  bridge  under  the  fire 
of  the  Russian  artillery.  At  day-break  the  French 
engineers  finally  set  fire  to  the  bridge,  and  all  that 
remained  on  the  other  side,  including  many  pri- 
soners, and  a  great  quantity  of  guns  and  baggage, 
became  the  property  of  the  Russians.  The  amount 
of  the  French  loss  was  never  exactly  known  ;  but 
the  Russian  report  concerning  the  bodies  of  the 
invaders,  which  were  collected  and  burned  as  soon 
as  the  thaw  permitted,  states  that  upwards  of 
thirty-six  thousand  were  found  in  the  Berezina." 
The  whole  of  this  scene  was  familiar  to  me  as 
matter  of  history  ;  the  passage  of  the  Berezina 
had  in  some  way  fastened  itself  upon  my  mind  as 
one  of  the  most  fearful  scenes  in  the  annals  of 
war ;  and,  besides  this,  at  St.  Petersburgh  the 
colonel  and  prince  had  given  me  a  detailed  account 
of  the  horrors  of  that  dreadful  night,  for  they  were 
both  with  Witgenstein's  army,  by  the  light  of  the 
snow,  the  course  of  the  river,  and  the  noise,  direct- 
ing a  murderous  fire  of  artillery  against  the  dark 
mass  moving  over  the  bridge  ;  and  nearer  still, 
my  companion  had  visited  the  place  in  company 
with  his  uncle,  of  the  Polish  legion,  and  repeated 
to  me  the  circumstances  of  individual  horror  which 
he  had  heard  from  his  relative,  surpassing  human 
belief.  The  reader  will  excuse  me  if  I  have  lin- 
gered too  long  on  the  banks  of  that  river  ;  and 
perhaps,  too,  he  will  excuse  me  when  I  tell  him 
that,  before  leaving  it,  I  walked  down  to  its  brink 
and  bathed  my  face  in  its  waters.  Others  have 
done  so  at  the  classic  streams  of  Italy  and 
Greece  ;  but  I  rolled  over  the  Arno  and  the 
Tiber  in  a  vetturino  without  stopping,  and  the 
reader  will  remember  that  I  jumped  over  the 
Ilissus. 
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It  was  after  dark  when  we  retained  to  our 
waggon,  still  standing  at  the  end  of  the  bridge 
opposite  Borizoff.  Our  postilion,  like  a  sensible 
man,  had  lain  down  to  sleep  at  the  head  of  his 
horses,  so  they  could  not  move  without  treading 
on  him  and  waking  him  ;  and,  when  we  roused 
him,  the  pain  of  his  beating  was  over,  and  with  it 
all  sense  of  the  indignity  ;  and,  in  fact,  we  made 
him  very  grateful  for  the  flogging  by  promising 
him  a  few  additional  kopeks. 

We  hauled  up  the  straw  and  seated  ourselves 
in  the  bottom  of  our  kibitka.  Night  closed  upon 
us  amid  the  gloomy  forests  bordering  the  banks  of 
the  Berezina.    We  talked  for  a  little  while,  and 
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by  degrees  drawing  our  cloaks  around  us,  each 
fell  into  a  reverie.  The  continued  tinkling  of  the 
bell,  which,  on  my  first  entering  Russia,  grated 
on  my  ear,  had  become  agreeable  to  me,  and  in  a 
dark  night  particularly  was  a  pleasing  sound.  The 
song  of  the  postilion,  too,  harmonised  with  the 
repose  of  spirit  at  that  moment  most  grateful  to 
us  ;  that  too  died  away,  the  bell  almost  ceased  its 
tinkling,  and  in  spite  of  the  alarm  of  war  which 
we  had  all  day  been  ringing  in  our  own  ears,  we 
should  probably  soon  liavo  fallen  into  a  sleep  as 
sound,  for  a  little  while  at  least,  as  that  of  them 
who  slept  under  the  waters  of  the  Beresina,  but 
wo  were  suddenly  roused  by  a  shock  as  alarming 
to  quiet  travellers  as  the  hurra  of  the  Cossack 
in  the  ears  of  the  flying  Frenchmen.  Our  horses 
sprang  out  of  the  road,  but  not  in  time  to  avoid  a 
concussion  with  another  waggon  going  toward 
Borizoff.  Both  postilions  wore  thrown  off  their 
seats  ;  and  the  stranger,  picking  himself  up,  came 
at  us  with  a  stream  of  Lithuanian  Russian  almost 
harsh  enough  to  frighten  the  horses.  I  will  not 
suggest  wliat  its  effect  was  upon  us,  but  only  that, 
as  to  myself,  it  seemed  at  first  equal  to  the  voice 
of  at  leant  a  dozen  freebooters  and  marauders;  and 
if  the  English  of  it  had  been  M  stand  and  deliver," 
I  should  probably  have  given  up  my  carpet-bag 
without  asking  to  reserve  a  change  of  linen.  But 
I  was  restored  by  the  return  fire  of  our  postilion, 
who  drowned  completely  the  attack  of  his  adver- 
sary by  his  outrageous  clamour  ;  and  when  he 
stopped  to  take  breath  my  companion  followed  up 
the  defence,  and  this  brought  out  a  fourth  voice 
from  the  bottom  of  the  opposito  waggon.  A  truce 
was  called,  and  waving  the  question  on  which  side 
the  fault  lay,  we  all  got  out  to  ascertain  the  damage. 
Our  antagonist  passenger  was  a  German  merchant, 
used  to  roughing  it  twice  every  year  between  Ber- 
lin, Warsaw,  Petcrsburgh,  and  Moscow,  and  took 
our  smashing  together  at  night  in  this  desolate 
forest  as  coolly  as  a  rub  of  the  shoulders  in  the 
streets  ;  and,  when  satisfied  that  his  waggon  was 
not  injured,  kindly  asked  us  if  we  had  any  bones 
broken.  We  returned  his  kind  inquiries ;  and,  after 
farthor  interchanges  of  politeness,  he  said  that  ho 
was  happy  to  make  our  acquaintance,  and  invited 
us  to  come  and  see  him  at  Berlin.  We  wanted 
him  to  go  back  and  let  us  have  a  look  at  him  by 
torchlight,  but  he  declined ;  and,  after  feeling  him 
stretched  out  in  his  l>ed  in  the  bottom  of  his 
waggon,  we  started  him  on  his  way. 

We  resumed  our  own  places,  and  without  dozing 
again,  arrived  at  the  posthousc,  where  first  of  all 
we  made  ourselves  agreeable  to  the  postmaster  by 
delivering  our  German  friend's  message  to  him, 
that  he  ought  to  Im>  whipped  and  condemned  to 
live  where  he  was  till  he  was  a  hundred  years  old, 
for  putting  the  neck  of  a  traveller  at  the  mercy  of 
a  sleepy  jxmtilion  ;  but  the  postmaster  was  a  Jew, 
and  thought  the  vile  placo  whero  he  lived  equal 
to  any  on  earth.  Ilo  was  a  miserable,  squalid- 
looking  object,  with  a  pine  torch  in  his  hand 
lighting  up  the  poverty  and  filthiness  of  his 
wretched  habitation,  and  confessed  that  ho  should 
bo  too  happy  to  enjoy  the  fortune  which  the  Ger- 
man would  nave  entailed  upon  him  as  a  curse.  He 
offered  to  make  us  a  bed  of  some  dirty  straw  which 
had  often  been  slept  on  before  ;  but  we  shrank 
from  it ;  and,  as  soon  as  we  could  get  horses, 
returned  to  our  kibitka  and  resumed  our  journey. 


The  whole  province  of  Lithuania  is  much  the 
same  in  appearance.  We  lost  nothing  by  travel- 
ling through  it  at  night ;  indeed,  every  step  tint 
we  advanced  was  a  decided  gain,  as  it  brought  m 
so  much  nearer  its  farthermost  border.  The  vast 
provinces  of  Lithuania,  formerly  a  part  of  the 
kingdom  of  Poland,  and,  since  the  partition  of 
that  unhappy  country,  subject  to  the  throne  of 
Russia,  until  the  fourteenth  century  were  inde- 
pendent of  either.  The  Lithuanians  and  Samogi- 
tians  are  supposed  to  be  of  a  different  race  frsn 
the  Poles,  and  spoke  a  language  widely  dissrailsr 
to  the  Polish  or  Russian.  Their  religion  wait 
strange  idolatry  ;  they  worshipped  the  god  ef 
thunder,  and  paid  homage  to  a  god  of  the  harvest ; 
they  maintained  priests,  who  were  constantly 
feeding  a  sacred  fire  in  honour  of  the  god  of  the 
seasons ;  they  worshipped  trees,  fountains,  sad 
plants  ;  had  sacred  serpents,  and  believed  is 
guardian  spirits  of  trees,  cattle,  Ac.  Their  govern- 
ment, like  that  of  all  other  barbarous  nations,  was 
despotic,  and  the  nobles  were  less  numerous  ass 
more  tyrannical  than  in  Poland.  In  the  latter 
part  of  tho  fourteenth  century,  on  the  death  of 
Louis,  successor  to  Gasimir  the  Great,  Hedwip 
was  called  to  the  throne  of  Poland,  under  a  stipu- 
lation, however,  that  she  should  follow  the  will  of 
the  Poles  in  the  choice  of  her  husband.  Many 
candidates  offered  themselves  for  the  hand  dowered 
with  a  kingdom  ;  but  the  offers  of  JageUon,  dak* 
of  Lithuania,  were  most  tempting  ;  he  promised 
to  unite  his  extensive  dominions  to  the  territory 
of  Poland,  and  pledged  himself  for  the  eonversioa 
to  Christianity  of  his  Lithuanian  subjects.  Bat 
queens  are  not  free  from  the  infirmities  of  humss 
nature  ;  and  Hedwiga  had  fixed  her  affeenoas 
upon  her  cousin,  William  of  Austria,  whom  she 
had  invited  into  Poland  ;  and  when  JageUoa 
came  to  take  possession  of  his  wife  and  crown,  she 
refused  to  see  him.  The  nobles,  however,  sent 
William  back  to  his  papa,  and  locked  her  up  as  if 
she  had  been  a  boarding-school  miss.  And  again, 
queens  are  not  free  from  the  infirmities  of  husna 
nature  :  Hedwiga  was  inconstant ;  the  handsome 
Lithuanian  made  her  forget  her  first  love,  sad 
Poland  and  Lithuania  were  united  under  ess 
crown.  Jagellon  was  baptised,  but  the  inhabitants 
of  Lithuania  did  not  so  readily  embrace  the  Chris- 
tian religion  ;  in  one  of  the  provinces  they  clnaf 
for  a  long  time  to  their  own  strmngo  and  wild 
superstitions ;  and  even  in  modern  times,  it  isssKL 
the  peasants  long  obstinately  refused  to  use  plough* 
or  other  agricultural  instruments  furnished  with 
iron,  for  fear  of  wounding  the  bosom  of  mother 
Earth. 

All  tho  way  from  Borizoff  the  road  passes  throng 
a  country  but  little  cultivated,  dreary,  and  covered 
with  forests.  When  Napoleon  entered  the  pro- 
vince of  Lithuania  his  first  bulletins  proclaimed, 
"  Here,  then,  is  that  Russia  so  formidable  st  a 
distance  I  It  is  a  desert  for  which  its  scattered 
population  is  wholly  insufficient.  They  will  be 
vanquished  by  the  very  extent  of  territory  which 
ought  to  defend  them ;"  and,  before  I  had  tra- 
velled in  it  a  day,  I  could  appreciate  the  feeting 
of  the  soldier  from  La  Belle  r  ranee,  who  bearing 
his  Polish  comrades  boast  of  their  country, 
oxclaimed,  "  Et  ces  gueux  la  appellent  ce  ptyt 
unc  ]>atrie  1 " 

The  villages  are  a  miserable  collection  of  stray- 
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gling  bats,  without  plan  or  arrangement,  and 
separated  from  each  other  by  large  spaces  of 
ground.  They  are  about  ten  or  twelve  feet  square, 
made  of  the  misshapen  trunks  of  trees  heaped  on 
each  other,  with  the  ends  projecting  over ;  the 
roof  of  large  shapeless  boards,  and  the  window  a 
small  hole  in  the  wall,  answering  the  doable 
purpose  of  admitting  light  and  letting  oat  smoke. 
The  tenants  of  these  wretched  hovels  exhibit  the 
same  miserable  appearance  both  in  person  and 
manners.  They  are  hard-boned,  and  sallow-eom- 
plexioned ;  the  men  wear  coarse  white  woollen 
frocks,  and  a  round  felt  cap  lined  with  wool,  and 
shoes  made  of  the  bark  of  trees,  and  their  uncombed 
hair  hangs  low  over  their  heads,  generally  of  a 
flaxen  colour.  Their  agricultural  implements  are 
of  the  rudest  kind.  The  plough  and  harrow  are 
made  from  the  branches  of  the  fir-tree,  without 
either  iron  or  ropes ;  their  carts  are  put  together 
without  iron,  consisting  of  four  small  wheels,  each 
of  a  single  piece  of  wood  ;  the  sides  are  made  of 
the  bark  of  a  tree  bent  round,  and  the  shafts  are 
•  couple  of  fir  branches  j  their  bridles  and  traces 
platted  from  the  bark  of  trees,  or  composed  merely 
of  twisted  branches.  Their  only  instrument  to 
construct  their  huts  and  make  their  carts  is  a 
hatchet.  They  were  servile  and  cringing  in  their 
expressions  of  respect,  bowing  down  to  the  ground 
and  stopping  their  carts  as  soon  as  we  came  near 
them,  and  stood  with  their  caps  in  their  hands  till 
we  were  out  of  sight.  The  whole  country,  except 
in  some  open  places  around  villages,  is  one  immense 
forest  of  firs,  perhaps  sixty  feet  in  height,  compact 
and  thick,  but  very  slender.  As  we  approached 
Minsk  the  road  was  sandy,  and  we  entered  by  a 
wooden  bridge  over  a  small  stream  and  along  an 
avenue  of  trees. 

Minsk  is  one  of  the  better  class  of  Lithuanian 
towns,  being  the  chief  town  of  the  government  of 
Minsk,  but  very  dirty  and  irregular.  The  prin- 
cipal street  terminates  in  a  large  open  square 
of  grass  and  mean  wooden  huts.  From  this 
another  street  goes  off  at  right  angles,  containing 
large  houses,  and  joining  with  a  second  square, 
where  some  of  the  principal  buildings  are  of  brick. 
From  this  square  several  streets  branch  off,  and 
enter  a  crowd  of  wooden  hovels  irregularly  huddled 
together,  and  covering  a  large  space  of  ground. 
The  churches  are  heavily  constructed,  and  in  a 
style  peculiar  to  Lithuania,  their  gable  ends  front- 
ing the  street,  and  terminated  at  each  corner  by 
a  square  spire,  with  a  low  dome  between  them. 
The  population  is  half  Catholic  and  half  Jewish, 
and  the  Jews  are  of  the  most  filthy  and  abject 


A  few  words  with  regard  to  the  Jews  in  Poland. 
From  the  moment  of  crossing  the  borders  of  Lithu- 
ania, I  had  remarked  in  every  town  and  village 
swarms  of  people  differing  entirely  from  the  other 
inhabitants  in  physical  appearance  and  costume, 
and  in  whose  sharply-drawn  features,  long  beards, 
and  flowing  dresses,  with  the  coal-black  eyes  and 
oriental  costumes  of  the  women,  I  at  once  recog- 
nised the  dispersed  and  wandering  children  of 
Israel.  On  the  second  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
when  the  Roman  general  drove  a  plough  over  the 
site  of  the  Temple  of  Solomon,  the  political  exist- 
ence of  the  Jewish  nation  was  annihilated,  their 
land  was  portioned  out  among  strangers,  and  the 
descendants  of  Abraham  were  forbidden  to  pollute 


with  their  presence  the  holy  city  of  their  fathers. 
In  the  Roman  territories,  their  petition  for  the 
reduction  of  taxation  received  the  stern  answer  of 
the  Roman,  M  Ye  demand  exemption  from  tribute 
for  your  soil ;  I  will  lav  it  on  the  air  you  breathe ;" 
and,  in  the  words  of  the  historian, "  Dispersed  and 
vagabond,  exiled  from  their  native  soil  and  air, 
they  wander  over  the  face  of  the  earth  without 
a  king,  either  human  or  divine,  and  even  as 
strangers  they  are  not  permitted  to  salute  with 
their  footsteps  their  native  land."  History  fur- 
nishes no  precise  records  of  the  emigration  or  of 
the  first  settlement  of  the  Israelites  in  the  different 
countries  of  Europe  ;  but  for  centuries  they  have 
been  found  dispersed,  as  it  was  foretold  they  would 
be,  over  the  whole  habitable  world,  a  stiange, 
unsocial,  and  isolated  people,  a  living  and  con- 
tinued miracle.  At  this  day  they  are  found  in  all 
the  civilised  countries  of  Europe  and  America,  in 
the  wildest  regions  of  Asia  and  Africa,  and  even 
within  the  walls  of  China ;  but,  after  Palestine, 
Poland  is  regarded  as  their  Land  of  Promise ;  and 
there  they  present  a  more  extraordinary  spectacle 
than  in  any  country  where  their  race  is  known. 
Centuries  have  rolled  on,  revolutions  have  con- 
vulsed the  globe,  new  and  strange  opinions  have 
disturbed  the  human  race,  but  the  Polish  Jew 
remains  unchanged :  the  same  as  the  dark  super- 
stition of  the  middle  ages  made  him  ;  the  same  in 
his  outward  appearance  and  internal  dispositions, 
in  his  physical  and  moral  condition,  as  when  he 
fled  thither  for  refuge  from  the  swords  of  the 
crusaders. 

As  early  as  the  fourteenth  century,  great  privi- 
leges were  secured  to  the  Jews  by  Casimir  the 
Great,  who  styled  them  his  M  faithful  and  able 
subjects/'  induced,  according  to  the  chronicles  of 
the  times,  like  Ahasuerus  of  old,  by  the  love 
of  a  beautiful  Esther.  While  in  Germany,  Italy 
Spain,  Portugal,  and  even  in  England  and  France, 
their  whole  history  is  that  of  one  continued  perse- 
cution^—oppressed  by  the  nobles,  anathematised 
by  the  clergy,  despised  and  abhorred  by  the  popu- 
lace, flying  from  city  to  city,  arrested  and  tortured, 
and  burned  alive,  and  sometimes  destroying  them- 
selves by  thousands  to  escape  horrors  worse  than 
death!  while  all  orders  were  arrayed  in  fierce 
and  implacable  hatred  against  them,  in  Poland  the 
race  of  Israel  found  rest ;  and  there  they  remain 
at  this  day,  after  centuries  of  residence,  still  a 
distinct  people,  strangers  and  sojourners  in  the 
land,  mingling  with  their  neighbours  in  the  every- 
day business  of  life,  but  never  mingling  their  blood : 
the  direct  descendants  of  the  Israelites  who,  three 
thousand  years  ago,  went  out  from  the  land  of 
Egypt ;  speaking  the  same  language,  and  practising 
the  laws  delivered  to  Moses  on  the  mountain  of 
Sinai ;  mourning  over  their  fallen  temple,  and  still 
looking  for  the  Messiah  who  shall  bring  together 
their  scattered  nation  and  restore  their  temporal 
kingdom. 

But  notwithstanding  the  interest  of  their  his- 
tory and  position,  the  Polish  Jews  are  far  from 
being  an  interesting  people  ;  they  swarm  abont 
the  villages  and  towns,  intent  on  gain,  and  mono- 
polising all  the  petty  traffic  of  the  country.  Out- 
ward degradation  has  worked  inward  upon  their 
minda  ;  confined  to  base  and  sordid  occupations, 
their  thoughts  and  feelings  are  contracted  to  their 
|  stations,  and  the  despised  have  become  despicable. 
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It  was  principally  in  his  capacity  of  innkeeper 
that  I  became  acquainted  with  the  Polish  Jew. 
The  inn  is  generally  a  miserable  hovel  communi- 
cating with,  or  a  room  partitioned  off  in  one  corner 
of,  a  largo  shed  serving  as  a  stable  and  yard  for 
vehicles ;  the  entrance  is  under  a  low  porch  of 
timber ;  the  floor  is  of  dirt ;  the  furniture  consists 
of  a  long  table,  or  two  or  three  small  ones,  and 
in  one  corner  a  bunch  of  straw,  or  sometimes  a 
few  raised  boards  formed  into  a  platform,  with 
straw  spread  over  it,  for  beds  ;  at  one  end  a  narrow 
door  leads  into  a  sort  of  hole  filled  with  dirty 
beds,  old  women,  half-grown  boys  and  girls,  and 
children  not  overburdened  with  garments,  and  so 
filthy  that,  however  fatigued,  I  never  felt  disposed 
to  venture  among  them  for  rest.  Here  the  Jew, 
assisted  by  a  dirty-faced  Rachel,  with  a  keen  and 
anxious  look,  passes  his  whole  day  in  serving  out 
to  the  meanest  customers,  beer,  and  hay,  and  corn ; 
wrangling  with  and  extorting  money  from  intoxi- 
cated peasants  ;  and,  it  is  said,  sometimes,  after 
the  day's  drudgery  is  over,  retires  at  night  to  his 
miserable  hole  to  pore  over  the  ponderous  volumes 
filled  with  rabbinical  lore  ;  or  sometimes  his  mind 
takes  a  higher  flight,  meditating  upon  the  nature 
of  the  human  soul ;  its  relation  to  the  Divinity ; 
the  connexion  between  the  spirit  and  the  body  ; 
and  indulging  in  the  visionary  hope  of  gaining, 
by  means  of  cabalistic  formulae,  command  over 
the  spirits  of  the  air,  the  fire,  the  flood,  and  the 
earth. 

Though  the  days  of  bitter  persecution  and  hatred 
have  gone  by,  the  Jews  are  still  objects  of  con- 
tempt and  loathing.  Once  I  remember  pointing 
out  to  my  postilion  a  beautiful  Jewish  girl,  and, 
with  the  fanatic  spirit  of  the  middle  ages,  him- 
self one  of  the  most  degraded  serf*  in  Poland,  he 
scorned  the  idea  of  marrying  the  fair  daughter  of 
Israel.  But  this  the  Jew  does  not  regard  ;  all  he 
asks  is  to  be  secured  from  the  active  enmity  of 
mankind.  "  Like  the  haughty  Roman  banished 
from  the  world,  the  Israelite  throws  back  the  sen- 
tence of  banishment,  and  still  retreats  to  the  lofty 
conviction  that  his  race  is  not  excluded  as  an  un- 
worthy, but  kept  apart  as  a  sacred,  people  ;  humi- 
liated, indeed,  but  still  hallowed,  and  reserved 
for  the  sure  though  tardy  fulfilment  of  the  Divine 
promises." 

The  Jews  in  Poland  arc  still  excluded  from  all 
offices  and  honours,  and  from  all  the  privileges 
and  distinctions  of  social  life.  Until  the  accession 
of  Nicolas,  they  were  exempted  from  military 
service  on  payment  of  a  tax  ;  but  since  his  time 
they  have  been  subject  to  the  regular  conscription. 
They  regard  this  as  an  alarming  net  of  oppression, 
for  the  boys  are  taken  from  their  families  at 
twelve  or  thirteen,  and  sent  to  the  army  or  the 
common  military  school,  where  they  imbibe  notions 
utterly  at  variance  with  the  principles  taught  them 
by  their  fathers  ;  and,  probably,  if  the  system 
continues,  another  generation  will  work  a  great 
change  in  the  character  of  the  Jews  of  Poland. 

But  to  return  to  the  Jews  at  Minsk.  As  usual, 
they  gathered  around  us  before  we  were  out  of 
our  kibitka,  laid  hold  of  our  baggage,  and  in 
Hebrew,  Lithuanian,  and  Polish,  were  clamorous 
in  offers  of  service.  They  were  spare  in  figure, 
dressed  in  high  fur  caps  and  long  black  muslin 
gowns,  shining  and  glossy  from  long  use,  and  tied 
around  the  waist  with  a  sash  ;  and  here  I  re* 


marked  what  has  often  been  remarked  by  other 
travellers,  when  the  features  were  at  rest,  a  style 
of  face  and  expression  resembling  the  pictures  of 
the  Saviour  in  the  galleries  in  Italy.  While  my 
companion  was  arranging  for  post-hones  and 
dinner,  I  strolled  through  the  town  alone,  that  is, 
with  a  dozen  Israelites  at  my  heels ;  and  on  my 
return  I  found  an  accession  of  the  stiff-necked  and 
unbelieving  race,  one  of  whom  arrested  my  atten- 
tion by  thrusting  before  me  a  silver  coin.  It  was 
not  an  antique,  but  it  had  in  my  eyes  a  greater 
value  than  if  it  had  been  dug  from  the  ruins  of  a 
buried  city,  and  bore  the  image  of  Julius  Caesar. 
On  the  breaking  out  of  the  late  revolution,  one  of 
the  first  acts  of  sovereignty  exercised  by  the  pro* 
vincial  government  was  to  issue  a  national  com 
stamped  with  the  arms  of  the  old  kingdom  of 
Poland,  the  white  eagle  and  the  armed  cavalier, 
with  an  inscription  around  the  rim,  «  God  protect 
Poland."  When  the  revolution  was  crushed,  with 
the  view  of  destroying  in  the  minds  of  the  Polei 
every  memento  of  their  brief  but  glorious  moment 
of  liberty,  this  coin  was  called  in  and  suppressed, 
and  another  substituted  in  its  place,  with  the 
Polish  eagle,  by  way  of  insult,  stamped  in  a  small 
character  near  the  tip  end  of  the  wing  of  the 
double-headed  eagle  of  Russia.  The  coin  offered 
me  by  the  Jew  was  one  of  the  emission  of  the  re- 
volution, and  my  companion  told  me  it  was  a  rare 
thing  to  find  one.  I  bought  it  at  the  Jew's  price, 
and  put  it  in  my  pocket  as  a  memorial  of  a  brave 
and  fallen  people. 

I  will  not  inflict  upon  the  reader  the  particulars 
of  our  journey  through  this  dreary  and  nahv 
teresting  country.  We  travelled  constantly,  except 
when  we  were  detained  for  horses.  We  never 
stopped  at  night,  for  there  seldom  was  any  shelter 
on  the  road  better  than  the  Jews*  inns,  and  even 
in  our  kibitka  we  were  bettor  than  there.  But 
unluckily,  on  the  seventh  day,  our  kibitka  broke 
down  ;  the  off  hind-wheel  snapped  in  pieces,  and 
let  us  down  rather  suddenly  in  one  of  the  auto- 
crat's forests.  Our  first  impulse  was  to  congra- 
tulate ourselves  that  this  accident  happened  in 
day-light  ;  and  we  had  a  narrow  escape,  for  the 
sun  had  hardly  begun  to  find  its  way  into  the  dark 
forest.  Fortunately,  too,  we  were  but  two  or 
three  versts  from  a  posthouse.  I  had  met  with 
such  accidents  at  home,  and  rigged  a  small  tree 
(there  being  no  such  things  as  rails,  property  there 
not  being  divided  by  rail  fences)  under  the  hind- 
axle,  supporting  it  on  the  front.  We  lighted  oar 
pipes  and  escorted  our  crippled  vehicle  to  the 
posthouse,  where  we  bought  a  wheel  off  another 
waggon,  much  better  than  the  old  one,  only  about 
two  inches  lower.  This,  however,  was  not  so  bad 
as  might  be  supposed,  at  least  for  me,  who  sat  on 
the  upper  side,  and  had  the  stout  figure  of  my 
companion  as  a  leaning-post. 

At  Sloghan,  about  two  hundred  versts  from 
Brczc,  the  frontier  town  of  Poland,  we  sold  our 
kibitka  for  a  breakfast,  and  took  the  ehar^le-potU, 
or  regular  troika.  This  is  the  postboy's  favourite 
vehicle  ;  the  body  being  made  of  twigs  interlaced 
like  a  long  basket,  without  a  particle  of  iron,  and 
so  light  that  a  man  can  lift  up  either  end  with  one 
hand.  Our  speed  was  increased  wonderfully  br 
the  change  ;  the  horses  fairly  played  with  the 
little  car  at  their  heels ;  the  drivers  vied  with  each 
other,  and  several  posts  in  succession  we  made 
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nearly  twenty  Tents  in  an  hour.  It  will  probably 
be  difficult  to  throw  the  charm  of  romance  around 
the  troika  driver  ;  but  he  comes  from  the  flower  of 
the  peasantry  ;  his  life,  passed  on  the  wild  high- 
ways, is  not  without  its  vicissitudes,  and  he  is  made 
the  hero  of  the  Russian's  favourite  popular  ballads : 

Away,  away,  along  the  road 

The  gallant  troika  bounds ; 
While  *neath  the  douga,  sadly  sweet, 

Their  Valdai  bell  resounds."* 

We  passed  the  house  of  a  very  respectable  sei- 
gneur who  had  married  his  own  sister.   We  stopped 
at  his  village  and  talked  of  him  with  the  post- 
master, by  whom  he  was  considered  a  model  of 
the  domestic  virtues.    The  same  day  we  passed 
the  chateau  of  a  nobleman  who  wrote  himself 
cousin  to  the  Emperors  of  Russia  and  Austria, 
confiscated  for  the  part  he  took  in  the  late  Polish 
revolution :  a  melancholy-looking  object,  deserted 
and  falling  to  ruins,  its  owner  wandering  in  exile 
with  a  price   upon  his  head.     It  rained  hard 
during  the  day,  for  the  first  time  since  we  left 
Petersburgh  ;  at  night  the  rain  ceased,  but  the 
sky  was  still  overcast.     For  a  long  distance,  and, 
in  fact,  a  great  part  of  the  way  from  Petersburgh, 
the  road  was  bordered   with  trees.     At  eleven 
o'clock  we  stopped  at  a  wretched  posthouse,  boiled 
water,  and  refreshed  ourselves  with  deep  potations 
of  hot  tea.     We  mounted  our  troika,  the  postilion 
shouted,  and  set  off  on  a  run.    Heavy  clouds  were 
hanging  in  the  sky  ;  it  was  so  dark  that  we  could 
not  see  the  horses,  and  there  was  some  little 
clanger  of  a  break-down  ;  but  there  was  a  high  and 
wild  excitement  in  hurrying  swiftly  through  the 
darkness  on  a  run,  hearing  the  quick  tinkling  of 
a  bell  and  the  regular  fall  of  the  horses'  hoofs, 
and  seeing  only  the  dark  outline  of  the  trees. 
We   continued  this  way  all  night,  and   toward 
morning  we  were  rattling  on  a  full  gallop  through 
the  streets  of  Brezc.    We  drove  into  a  large  stable- 
yard  filled  with  kibitkas,  troikas,  and  all  kinds  of 
Russian  vehicles,  at  one  end  of  which  was  a  long 
low  building  kept  by  a  Jew.    We  dismounted, 
and  so  ended  nearly  three  thousand  miles  of  posting 
in  Russia.    The  Jew,  roused  by  our  noise,  was 
already  at  the  door  with  a  lighted  taper  in  his 
hand,  and  gave  us  a  room  with  a  leather-covered 
sofa  and  a  leather  cushion  for  a  pillow,  where  we 
slept  till  eleven  o'clock  the  next  day. 

We  breakfasted,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  violent 
rain  crossed  the  Bug,  and  entered  the  territory  of 
Poland  Proper.  For  many  centuries,  the  banks 
of  the  Bug  have  been  the  battle-ground  of  the 
Russians  and  Poles.  In  the  time  of  Boleslaus  the 
Terrible,  the  Russians  were  defeated  there  with 
great  slaughter,  and  the  river  was  so  stained  with 
blood  that  it  has  retained  ever  since  the  name  of 
the  Horrid.  Before  crossing  we  were  obliged  to 
exchange  our  Russian  money  for  Polish  rubles 
and  florins,  losing,  of  course,  heavily  by  the  oper- 
ation, besides  being  subjected  to  the  bore  of  study- 
ing a  new  currency  ;  and  the  moment  we  planted 
our  feet  on  the  conquered  territory,  though  now 
nominally  under  the  same  government,  we  were 
obliged  to  submit  to  a  most  vexatious  process. 
The  custom-house  stood  at  the  end  of  the  bridge, 
and,  as  matter  of  course   our  postilion  stopped 

*  The  donga  is  the  bow  over  the  neck  of  the  middle 
horse,  to  which  the  bell  is  attached ;  and  Valdai  the  place 
on  the  Moscow  road  where  the  best  bells  are  made. 


there.  Our  luggage  was  taken  off  the  waggon, 
carried  inside,  every  article  taken  out  and  laid  on 
the  floor,  and  a  Russian  soldier  stood  over,  com- 
paring them  with  a  list  of  prohibited  articles  as 
long  as  my  arm.  Fortunately  for  me,  the  Russian 
government  had  not  prohibited  travellers  from 
wearing  pantaloons  and  shirts  in  Poland,  though 
it  came  near  faring  hard  with  a  morning-gown. 
My  companion,  however,  suffered  terribly ;  his 
wearing  apparel  was  all  laid  out  on  one  side, 
while  a  large  collection  of  curious  and  pretty 
nothings,  which  he  had  got  together  with  great 
affection  at  the  capital,  as  memorials  for  his 
friends  at  home,  were  laid  out  separately,  boxes 
opened,  papers  unrolled,  and,  with  provoking 
deliberation,  examined  according  to  the  list  of 
prohibited  things.  It  was  a  new  and  despotic 
regulation  unknown  to  him,  and  he  looked  on  in 
agony,  every  condemned  article  being  just  the  one 
above  all  others  which  he  would  have  saved  ;  and 
when  they  had  finished,  a  large  pile  was  retained 
for  the  examination  of  another  officer,  to  be  sent 
on  to  Warsaw  in  case  of  their  being  allowed  to 
pass  at  all.  I  had  frequently  regretted  having 
allowed  the  trouble  and  inconvenience  to  prevent 
my  picking  up  curiosities ;  but  when  I  saw  the 
treasures  of  my  friend  taken  from  him,  or,  at 
least,  detained  for  an  uncertain  time,  I  congratu- 
lated myself  upon  my  good  fortune.  My  friend 
was  a  man  not  easily  disheartened  ;  he  had  even 
got  over  the  loss  of  his  love  at  St.  Petersburgh  ; 
but  he  would  rather  have  been  turned  adrift  in 
Poland  without  his  pantaloons  than  be  stripped  of 
his  precious  baubles.  I  had  seen  him  roused  several 
times  on  the  road,  quarrelling  with  postmasters 
and  thumping  postilions,  but  I  had  never  before 
seen  the  full  development  of  that  extraordinary 
head  of  hair.  He  ground  his  teeth  and  cursed  the 
whole  Russian  nation,  from  the  Emperor  Nicolas 
down  to  the  soldier  at  the  custom-house.  He  was 
ripe  for  revolution,  and,  if  a  new  standard  of 
rebellion  had  been  set  up  in  Poland,  he  would 
have  hurried  to  range  himself  under  its  folds.  I 
soothed  him  by  striking  the  key-note  of  his  heart. 
All  the  way  from  St.  Petersburgh  he  had  sat 
mechanically,  with  his  pocket-glass  and  brush, 
dressing  his  mustaches  ;  but  his  heart  was  not  in 
the  work,  until,  as  we  approached  the  borders  of 
Poland,  he  began  to  recover  from  his  Petersburgh 
affair,  and  to  talk  of  the  beauty  of  the  Polish  women. 
I  turned  him  to  this  now. 

It  is  a  fact  that,  while  for  ages  a  deadly  hatred 
has  existed  between  the  Russians  and  the  Poles, 
and  while  the  Russians  are  at  this  day  lording  it 
over  the  Poles  with  the  most  arbitrary  insolence 
and  tyranny,  beauty  still  asserts  its  lawful  supre- 
macy, and  the  Polish  women  bring  to  their  feet 
the  conquerors  of  their  fathers,  and  husbands,  and 
brothers.  The  first  posthouse  at  which  we  stopped 
confirmed  all  that  my  companion  had  said ;  for 
the  postmaster's  daughter  was  brilliantly  beautiful, 
particularly  in  the  melting  wildness  of  a  dark  eye, 
indicating  an  Asiatic  or  Tartar  origin ;  and  her 
gentle  influence  was  exerted  in  soothing  the  savage 
humour  of  my  friend,  for  she  sympathised  in  his 
misfortunes,  and  the  more  sincerely  when  she 
heard  of  the  combs,  and  rings,  and  slippers,  and 
other  pretty  little  ornaments  for  sisters  and  female 
friends  at  home ;  and  my  Pole  could  not  resist  the 
sympathy  of  a  pretty  woman. 
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We  had  scarcely  left  the  postmaster's  daughter, 
on  the  threshold  of  Poland,  almost  throwing  a 
romance  about  the  Polish  women,  before  I  saw 
the  most  degrading  spectacle  I  erer  beheld  in 
Europe,  or  eren  in  the  barbarous  countries  of  the 
East.  Forty  or  fifty  women  were  at  work  in  the 
fields,  and  a  large,  well-dressed  man,  with  a  pipe 
in  his  mouth  and  a  long  stick  in  his  hand,  was 
walking  among  them  as  orersecr.  In  our  country 
the  most  common  labouring  man  would  revolt  at 
the  idea  of  his  wife  or  daughter  working  in  the 
open  fields.  I  had  seen  it,  however,  in  gallant 
France  and  beautiful  Italy ;  but  I  never  saw,  eren 
in  the  barbarous  countries  of  the  East,  so  de- 
grading a  spectacle  as  this  ;  and  I  could  have 
borne  it  almost  anywhere  better  than  in  chivalric 
Poland. 

We  were  now  in  the  territory  called  Poland 
Proper ;  that  is,  in  that  part  which,  after  the 
other  provinces  had  been  wrested  away  and 
attached  to  the  dominions  of  the  colossal  powers 
around,  until  the  revolution  and  conquest  of  1830 
had  retained  the  cherished  name  of  the  kingdom 
of  Poland.  The  whole  road  is  macadamised, 
smooth  and  level  as  a  floor,  from  the  banks  of 
the  Bug  to  Warsaw ;  the  posthouses  and  post- 
masters are  much  better,  and  posting  is  better 
regulated,  though  more  expensive.  The  road  lay 
through  that  rich  agricultural  district  which  had 
for  ages  mado  Poland  celebrated  as  the  granary 
of  Europe  ;  and  though  the  face  of  the  country 
was  perfectly  flat,  and  the  scenery  tame  and  un- 
interesting, the  soil  was  rich,  and  at  that  time, 
in  many  places,  teeming  with  heavy  crops.  As 
yet,  it  had  not  recovered  from  the  desolating 
effects  of  the  war  of  the  revolution.  The  whole 
road  had  been  a  battle-ground,  over  which  the 
Poles  had  chased  the  Russians  to  the  frontier, 
and  been  driven  back  to  Warsaw  ;  time  after 
time  it  had  been  drenched  with  Russian  and 
Polish  blood,  the  houses  and  villages  sacked  and 
burned,  and  their  blackened  ruins  still  cumbered 
the  ground,  nursing  in  the  conquered  hut  un- 
subdued Polo  his  deep,  undying  hatred  of  the 
Russians. 

On  this  road  Diebitsch,  the  crosser  of  the  Balkan, 
at  the  head  of  eighty  thouHand  men,  advanced  to 
Warsaw.  His  right  and  left  wings  manoeuvred 
to  join  him  at  Siedlor,  the  prinei|>al  town,  through 
which  we  passed.  We  changed  horses  three  times, 
and  rolled  on  all  night  without  stopping.  In  the 
morning  my  companion  pointed  out  an  old  oak, 
where  a  distinguished  colonel  of  the  revolution, 
drawing  up  the  fourth  Polish  regiment  against  the 
Imperial  Guards,  with  a  feeling  of  mortal  hate 
commanded  them  to  throw  away  their  primings, 
and  charge  with  the  bayonet,  "  ca»ur-a-ca»ur."  In 
another  place,  five  hundred  gentlemen,  dressed  in 
black,  with  pumps,  silk  stocking*, and  small  swords, 
in  a  perfect  wantonness  of  pleasure  at  fighting  with 
the  Russians,  and,  as  they  said,  in  the  same  spirit 
with  which  they  would  go  to  a  ball,  threw  them- 
selves upon  a  body  of  the  guards,  and,  after  the 
most  desperate  fighting,  were  cut  to  pieces  to  a 
man.  Farther  on,  a  little  off  from  the  road,  on  the 
borders  of  the  field  of  Grokow,  was  a  large  mound 
covered  with  black  crosses,  thrown  up  over  the 
graves  of  the  Poles  who  had  fallen  there.  About 
eleven  o'clock,  we  approached  the  banks  of  the 
Vistula.    Wo  passed  the  suburbs  of  Praga,  the 


last  battle-ground  of  Kosciusko,  where  the  Mood- 
stained  Suwarrow  butchered  in  cold  blood  thirty 
thousand  Poles.  Warsaw  lay  spread  out  on  the 
opposite  bank  of  the  river,  the  heroic  but  fallen 
capital  of  Poland,  the  city  of  brave  men  and  beau- 
tiful women ;  of  Stanislaus,  and  Sobfeeki,  and 
Poniatowsky,  and  Kosciusko,  and,  I  will  not  with- 
hold it,  possessing,  in  my  eyes,  a  romantic  interest 
from  its  associations  with  the  hero  of  my  schoolboy 
days,  Tliaddeus  of  Warsaw.  On  the  right  is  the 
chateau  of  the  old  kings  of  Poland,  now  occupied 
by  a  Russian  viceroy,  with  the  banner  of  Roads 
waving  over  its  walls.  We  rode  over  the  bridgs 
and  entered  the  city.  Martial  music  waa  sounding, 
and  Russian  soldiers,  Cossacks,  and  Qrcaasians, 
were  filing  through  its  streets.  We  held  up  to  let 
them  pass,  and  they  moved  like  the  keepers  of  a 
conquered  city,  with  bent  brows  and  stern  faces, 
while  the  citiaens  looked  at  them  in  gloomy  silence. 
We  drove  up  to  the  Hotel  dm  LripH*  (whiefa, 
however,  I  do  not  recommend),  where  I  took  a 
bath  and  a  doctor. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

Warsaw.— A  Polish  Doctor.— Battle  of  Grokow_1fe 
Outbreak  —The  fatal  lam*— Present  Condition  of  retool 
— Polish  Kails*.— Aspect  of  Warsaw.— Traits  of  the  Mai. 


A  lrtbb  dated  at  Warsaw  to  my  friendi  at 
home  begins  thus :  "  I  have  reached  this  place  ts 
be  put  on  my  back  by  a  Polish  doctor.  How  toor 
he  will  keep  me  here  I  do  not  know.  He  promise] 
to  set  mo  going  again  in  a  week  ;  and,  as  he  hat 
plenty  of  patients  without  keeping  mo  down,  I 
nave  great  confidence  in  him.  Besides,  having 
weathered  a  Greek,  an  Armenian,  and  a  Russian, 
I  think  I  shall  be  too  much  for  a  Pole."  There 
was  not  a  servant  in  the  house  who  understood 
any  language  I  spoke,  and  my  friend  kindly  pro- 
posed my  taking  a  room  with  him  ;  and,  as  he 
had  many  acquaintances  in  Warsaw,  who  thronged 
to  see  him,  ho  had  to  tell  them  all  the  history  of 
the  American  in  the  bed  in  one  corner.  AlTtbt 
next  day  I  lay  in  the  room  alone  on  a  low  bed- 
stead, looking  up  at  the  ceiling  and  counting  the 
cracks  in  the  wall.  I  was  saved  from  a  fit  of  the 
blues  by  falling  into  a  passion,  and  throwing  my 
boots  at  the  servant  because  ho  could  not  under- 
stand me.  Lato  in  the  evening  my  friend  returned 
from  the  theatre  with  three  or  four  companion*, 
and  wo  made  a  night  of  it,  I  taking  medicine  and 
they  smoking  pipes.  They  were  afl  excellent  fW- 
lows,  and,  as  soon  as  they  heard  me  moving,  cams 
over  to  me,  and,  when  I  fell  back  on  my  pillow, 
covered  me  up,  and  went  back,  and  talked  till  I 
wanted  them  again.  Toward  daylight  I  fell  asleep, 
and,  when  the  doctor  came  in  the  morning,  felt 
myself  a  new  man.  My  doctor,  by»the*way,  was 
not  a  Pole,  but  a  German,  physician  to  the  court, 
and  the  first  in  Warsaw  j  he  occupied  a  little 
oountry-seat  a  few  miles  from  Warsaw,  belonging 
to  Count  Nympsiewitch,  the  poet  and  patriot,  woo 
accompanied  Kosciusko  to  our  country,  and  mar- 
ried a  lady  of  New  Jersey ;  returned  with  him  to 
Poland,  was  with  him  on  his  last  battle-field,  and 
almost  cut  to  pieces  by  his  side. 

In  the  afternoon,  one  of  my  companions  of  toe 
night  before  camo  to  see  me.     He  had  been  io 
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Warsaw  during  the  revolution,  and  talked  with 
enthusiasm  of  their  brief  bat  gallant  struggle ;  and, 
as  it  was  a  beautiful  afternoon,  proposed  ■trolling 
to  a  little  eminence  near  at  hand,  commanding  a 
view  of  the  first  battle-ground.  I  went  with  him, 
and  he  pointed  oat  on  the  other  side  of  the  Vistula 
the  field  of  Grokow.  Below  it  was  the  bridge  over 
which  General  Romarino  carried  his  little  army 
during  the  night,  having  covered  the  bridge,  the 
horses'  hoofs,  and  the  wheels  of  the  carriages  with 
straw.  This  general  is  now  in  France  under 
sentence  of  death,  with  a  price  set  upon  his  head. 

The  battle  of  Grokow,  the  greatest  in  Europe 
since  that  of  Waterloo,  was  fought  on  the  twenty- 
fifth  of  February  1831,  and  the  place  where  I 
stood  commanded  a  view  of  the  whole  ground. 
The  Russian  army  was  under  the  command  of 
Diebitsch,  and  consisted  of  one  hundred  and  forty- 
two  thousand  infantry,  forty  thousand  cavalry,  and 
three  hundred  and  twelvo  pieces  of  canuou.  This 
enormous  force  was  arranged  in  two  lines  of  com- 
batants, and  a  third  of  reserve.  Its  left  wing, 
between  Wavre  and  the  marshes  of  the  Vistula, 
consisted  of  four  divisions  of  infantry  of  forty-seven 
thousand  men,  three  of  cavalry  of  ten  thousand 
five  hundred,  and  one  hundred  and  eight  pieces  of 
cannon ;  the  right  consisted  of  three  and  a  half 
divisions  of  infantry  of  thirty-one  thousand  men, 
four  divisions  of  cavalry  of  fifteen  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  men,  and  fifty-two  pieces  of 
cannon.  Upon  the  borders  of  the  great  forest 
opposite  the  Forest  of  Elders,  conspicuous  from 
where  I  stood,  was  placed  the  reserve,  commanded 
by  the  Grand-duke  Constantino.  Against  this 
immense  army  the*  Poles  opposed  less  than  fifty 
thousand  men  and  a  hundred  pieces  of  cannon, 
under  the  command  of  General  Skrzynecki. 

At  break  of  day  the  whole  force  of  the  Russian 
right  wing,  with  a  terrible  fire  of  fifty  pieces  of 
sutillery  and  columns  of  infantry,  charged  the 
Polish  left  with  the  determination  of  carrying  it 
by  a  single  and  overpowering  effort.  The  Poles, 
with  six  thousand  five  hundred  men  and  twelve 
pieoes  of  artillery,  not  yielding  a  foot  of  ground, 
jmd  knowing  they  could  hope  for  no  succour, 
resisted  this  attack  for  several  hours,  until  the 
Russians  slackened  their  fire.  About  ten  o'clock 
the  plain  was  suddenly  covered  with  the  Russian 
forces  issuing  from  the  cover  of  the  forest,  seeming 
one  undivided  mass  of  troops.  Two  hundred 
pieces  of  cannon,  posted  on  a  single  line,  com- 
menced a  fire  which  made  the  earth  tremble,  and 
wms  more  terrible  than  the  oldest  officers,  many 
of  whom  had  fought  at  Marengo  and  Austertitx, 
had  ever  beheld.  The  Russians  now  made  an 
attack  upon  the  right  wing  ;  but  foiled  in  this  as 
upon  the  left,  Diebitsch  directed  the  strength  of 
Ins  army  against  the  Forest  of  Elders,  hoping  to 
divide  the  Poles  into  two  parts.  One  hundred  and 
twenty  pieces  of  cannon  were  brought  to  bear  on 
this  one  point,  and  fifty  battalions,  incessantly 
poshed  to  the  attack,  kept  up  a  scene  of  massacre 
unheard  of  in  the  annals  of  war.  A  Polish  officer 
who  was  in  the  battle  told  mo  that  the  small 
streams  which  intersected  the  forest  were  so  choked 
with  dead  that  the  infantry  marched  directly  over 
their  bodies.  The  heroic  Poles,  with  twelve  bat- 
talions, for  four  hours  defended  the  forest  against 
the  tremendous  attack.  Nine  times  they  were 
iriven  out,  and  nine  times,  by  a  series  of  admirably 


executed  manoeuvres,  they  repulsed  the  Russians 
with  immense  loss.  Batteries,  now  concentrated 
in  one  point,  were  in  a  moment  hurried  to  another, 
and  the  artillery  advanced  to  the  charge  like 
cavalry,  sometimes  within  a  hundred  feet  of  the 
enem/s  columns,  and  there  opened  a  murderous 
fire  of  grape. 

At  three  o'clock  the  generals,  many  of  whom 
were  wounded,  and  most  of  whom  had  their  horses 
shot  under  them,  and  fought  on  foot  at  the  head 
of  their  divisions,  resolved  upon  a  retrograde 
movement,  so  as  to  draw  the  Russians  on  the  open 
plain.  Diebitsch,  supposing  it  to  be  a  flight,  looked 
over  to  the  city  and  exclaimed,  u  Well,  then,  it 
appears  that,  after  this  bloody  day,  I  shall  take 
tea  in  the  Belvidere  Palace."  The  Russian  troops 
debouched  from  the  forest.  A  cloud  of  Russian 
cavalry,  with  several  regiments  of  heavy  cuiras- 
siers at  their  head,  advanced  to  the  attack* 
Colonel  Picntka,  who  had  kept  up  an  unremitting 
fire  from  his  battery  for  five  hoars,  seated  with 
perfect  sang-froid  upon  a  disabled  piece  of  cannon, 
remained  to  give  another  effective  fire,  then  left 
at  full  gallop  a  post  which  he  had  so  long  occupied 
under  the  terrible  fire  of  the  enemy's  artillery. 
This  rapid  movement  of  his  battery  animated  the 
Russian  forces.  The  cavalry  advanced  on  a  trot 
upon  the  line  of  a  battery  of  rockets.  A  terrible 
discharge  was  poured  into  their  ranks,  and  the 
horses,  galled  to  madness  by  the  flakes  oi  fire, 
became  wholly  ungovernable,  and  broke  away, 
spreading  disorder  in  every  direction ;  the  whole 
body  swept  helplessly  along  the  fire  of  the  Polish 
infantry,  and  in  a  few  minutes  was  so  completely 
annihilated  that,  of  a  regiment  of  cuirassiers  who 
bore  inscribed  on  their  helmets  the  "  Invineibles," 
not  a  man  escaped.  The  wreck  of  the  routed 
cavalry,  pursued  by  the  lancers,  carried  along  in 
its  flight  the  columns  of  infantry ;  a  general  retreat 
commenced,  and  the  cry  of  "  Poland  for  ever  " 
reached  the  walls  of  Warsaw  to  cheer  the  hearts 
of  its  anxious  inhabitants.  So  terrible  was  the 
fire  of  that  day,  that  in  the  Polish  army  there  was 
not  a  single  general  or  staff  officer  who  had  not 
his  horse  killed  or  wounded  under  him  ;  two-thirds 
of  the  officers,  and  perhaps  of  the  soldiers,  had 
their  clothes  pierced  with  balls,  and  more  than  a 
tenth  part  of  the  army  were  wounded.  Thirty 
thousand  Russians  and  ten  thousand  Poles  were 
left  on  the  field  of  battle;  rank  upon  rank  lay 
prostrate  on  the  earth,  and  the  Forest  of  Elders 
was  so  strewed  with  bodies  that  it  received  from 
that  day  the  name  of  the  "  Forest  of  the  Dead." 
The  czar  heard  with  dismay,  and  all  Europe  with 
astonishment,  that  the  crosser  of  the  Balkan  had 
been  foiled  under  the  walls  of  Warsaw. 
*  All  day,  my  companion  said,  the  cannonading 
was  terrible.  Crowds  of  citiseus,  of  both  sexes 
and  all  ages,  were  assembled  on  the  spot  where 
we  stood,  earnestly  watching  the  progress  of  the 
battle,  sharing  in  all  its  vicissitudes,  in  the  highest 
state  of  excitement  as  the  clearing  up  of  tho 
columns  of  smoke  showed  when  the  Russians  or 
the  Poles  had  fled  ;  and  he  described  the  entry  of 
the  remnant  of  the  Polish  army  into  Warsaw  as 
sublime  and  terrible  ;  their  hah*  and  feces  were 
begrimed  with  powder  and  blood ;  their  armour 
shattered  and  broken,  and  all,  even  dying  men, 
were  singing  patriotic  songs ;  and  when  the  fourth 
regiment,  among  whom  was  a  brother  of  my  com- 
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panion,  and  who  had  particularly  distinguished 
themselves  in  the  battle,  crossed  the  bridge  and 
filed  slowly  through  the  streets,  their  lances 
shivered  against  the  cuirasses  of  the  guards,  their 
helmets  broken,  their  faces  black  and  spotted 
with  blood,  some  erect,  some  tottering,  and  some 
barely  able  to  sustain  themselves  in  the  saddle, 
above  the  stern  chorus  of  patriotic  songs  rose  the 
distracted  cries  of  mothers,  wives,  daughters,  and 
lovers,  seeking  among  this  broken  band  for  forms 
dearer  than  life,  many  of  whom  were  then  sleep- 
ing on  the  battle-field.  My  companion  told  me 
that  ho  was  then  a  lad  of  seventeen,  and  had 
begged  with  tears  to  l>e  allowed  to  accompany  his 
brother  ;  but  his  widowed  mother  extorted  from 
him  a  promise  that  he  would  not  attempt  it  All 
day  ho  had  stood  with  his  mother  on  the  very 
spot  whero  we  did,  his  hand  in  hers,  which  she 
grasped  convulsively,  as  every  peal  of  cannon 
seemed  the  knell  of  her  son ;  and  when  the  lancers 
passed,  she  sprang  from  his  side  as  she  recognised 
in  the  drooping  figure  of  an  officer,  with  his  spear 
broken  in  his  hand,  the  figure  of  her  gallant  boy. 
He  was  then  reeling  in  his  saddle,  his  eye  was 
glazed  and  vacant,  and  ho  died  that  night  in  their 
arms. 

Tho  tvrannv  of  the  Grand-duke  Constantino, 
the  imperial  viceroy,  added  to  the  hatred  of  the 
Russians,  which  is  the  birthright  of  every  Pole, 
induced  the  unhappy  revolution  of  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  thirty.  Although,  on  the  death  of  Alex- 
ander, Constantino  waived  in  favour  of  his  brother 
Nicolas  his  claim  to  the  throne  of  Russia,  his  rule 
in  Poland  shows  that  it  was  not  from  any  aversion 
to  the  exercise  of  power. 

When  Constantino  was  appointed  its  com- 
mander-in-chief, the  Polish  army  ranked  with  the 
bravest  in  Eurojw*.  The  Polish  legions  under 
Dombrowski  and  Poniatowski  had  kept  alive  the 
recollections  of  the  military  glory  of  their  fallen 
nation.  Almost  annihilated  by  the  bloody  battles 
in  Italy,  where  they  met  their  old  enemies  under 
Suwarrow,  the  butcher  of  Praga,  the  proud  rem- 
nants reorganised  and  formed  the  fifth  corps  of 
the  "  graude  armee,"  distinguished  themselv<»s  at 
Smolensk,  Borodino,  Kalouga,  and  tho  passage  of 
the  Berezina,  took  the  field  with  the  wreck  of  the 
army  in  Saxony,  fought  at  Dresden  and  Leipsic, 
and,  when  Na|K>leon  told  them,  brave  as  they  were, 
that  they  were  free  to  go  home  if  they  pleased, 
thoy  scorned  to  desert  him  in  his  waning  fortunes, 
and  accompanied  him  to  Paris.  Alexander  pro- 
mised an  amnesty,  and  they  marched  with  him  to 
Warsaw.  Within  the  first  six  months  many 
officers  of  this  army  had  l>een  grossly  insulted  ; 
an  eye-witness  told  mo  that  he  had  seen,  on  the 
great  square  of  Warsaw,  tho  high-sheriff  tear  off 
the  epaulettes  from  tho  shoulders  of  an  officer, 
and,  in  the  presence  of  tho  whole  troops,  strike 
him  on  the  cheek  with  his  hand. 

It  would,  perhaps,  bo  unjust  to  enumerate,  as 
1  heard  them,  the  many  causes  of  oppression  that 
roused  to  revolt  the  slumbering  spirit  of  the  Poles; 
in  the  mi<lst  of  which  the  French  Revolution 
threw  all  Poland  into  commotion.  The  three 
days  of  July  were  hailed  with  rapture  by  every 
patriotic  heart ;  the  new  revolutionary  movements 
in  Belgium  cheered  them  on  ;  and  eighty  young 
men,  torn  from  the  altars  while  praying  for  the 
souls  of  their  murdered  countrymen  on  the  anni-  | 


versary  of  the  butchery  at  Praga,  thrilled  every 
heart  and  hurried  the  hour  of  retribution.  The 
enthusiasm  of  youth  struck  the  first  blow.  A 
band  of  ardent  young  men  of  the  first  families 
attended  the  meetings  of  secret  patriotic  associa- 
tions ;  and  six  of  them,  belonging  to  the  military 
school,  suspecting  they  were  betrayed,  early  in 
the  evening  went  to  their  barracks,  and  proposed 
to  their  comrades  a  plan  for  liberating  their  coun- 
try. The  whole  corps,  not  excepting  one  sick  in 
bed,  amounting  in  all  to  about  a  hundred  and 
fifty,  took  up  arms,  and  under  a  lieutenant  of 
nineteen,  attacked  the  palace  of  Constantine,  and 
almost  secured  his  person.  The  grand-duke  was 
then  asleep  on  a  couch  in  a  room  opening  upon  a 
corridor  of  the  Belvidere  Palace,  and,  roused  by 
a  faithful  valet,  had  barely  time  to  throw  a  robe 
over  him  and  fly.  The  insurgents,  with  cries  of 
vengeance,  rushed  into  the  interior  of  the  palace, 
driving  before  them  the  chief  of  the  city-police 
and  the  aide-de-camp  of  the  grand-duke.  The 
latter  had  the  presence  of  mind  to  close  the  door 
of  the  grand-duke's  apartment,  before  he  was 
pierced  through  with  a  dozen  bayonets.  The 
wifo  of  the  grand-duke,  the  beautiful  and  interest- 
ing princess  for  whom  he  had  sacrificed  a  crown, 
hearing  the  struggle,  was  found  on  her  knees  offer- 
ing up  prayers  to  Heaven  for  the  safety  of  her 
husband.  Constantino  escaped  by  a  window; 
and  the  young  soldiers,  foiled  in  their  attempt, 
marched  into  the  city,  and,  passing  the  barracks 
of  the  Russian  guards,  ••aringly  fired  a  volley  to 
give  notice  of  their  coming.  Entering  the  cir*, 
they  broke  open  the  prisons  and  liberated  the 
state  prisoners,  burst  into  the  theatres,  crying  oat, 
"  Women,  home !  men,  to  arms !"  forced  the  arse- 
nal, and  in  two  hours  forty  thousand  men  were 
under  arms.  Very  soon  the  fourth  Polish  regi- 
ment joined  them  ;  and  before  midnight,  the  re- 
mainder of  the  Polish  troops  in  Warsaw,  declarant 
that  their  children  were  too  deeply  implicated  to 
be  abandoned,  espoused  the  popular  cause.  Some 
excesses  were  committed  ;  and  General  Stanislaus 
Potocki,  distinguished  in  the  revolution  of  Kosci- 
usko, for  hesitating  was  killed,  exclaiming  with 
his  last  breath  that  it  was  dreadful  to  die  by  the 
hands  of  his  countrymen. 

Chlopicki,  the  comrade  of  Kosciusko,  was  pro- 
claimed dictator  by  an  immense  multitude  in  the 
Champ  de  Mars.  For  some  time  the  inhabitants 
of  Warsaw  were  in  a  delirium  ;  the  members  of 
the  patriotic  association,  and  citizens  of  all  classes, 
assembled  ever}'  day,  carrying  arms,  and  with 
glasses  in  their  hands,  in  the  saloon  of  the  thea- 
tre and  at  a  celebrated  coffee-house,  discussing 
politics  and  singing  patriotic  songs.  In  the  thea- 
tres the  least  allusion  brought  down  thunders  of 
applause,  and  at  the  end  of  the  piece  heralds 
appeared  on  the  stage  waving  the  banners  of  the 
dismembered  provinces.  In  the  pit  they  sang  in 
chorus  national  hymns;  the  boxes  answered  them; 
and  sometimes  the  spectators  finished  by  sealing 
the  stage  and  dancing  the  Mazurka  and  the  Cra- 
coviak. 

The  fatal  issue  of  this  revolution  is  well  known. 
The  Polish  nation  exerted  and  exhausted  its  utmost 
strength,  and  the  wholo  force  of  the  colossal  empire 
was  brought  against  it,  and,  in  spite  of  prodigies  of 
valour,  crushed  it.  The  moment,  the  only  moment 
when  gallant,  chivalric,  and  heroic  Poland  could 
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have  been  saved  and  restored  to  its  rank  among 
nations,  was  suffered  to  pass  by,  and  no  one  came 
to  her  aid.  The  minister  of  France  threw  out 
the  bold  boast  that  a  hundred  thousand  men  stood 
ready  to  march  to  her  assistance ;  but  France  and 
all  Europe  looked  on  and  saw  her  fall.  Her  ex- 
piring diet  ordered  a  levy  in  mass,  and  made  a 
last  appeal,  "  In  the  name  of  God ;  in  the  name 
of  liberty;  of  a  nation  placed  between  life  and 
death  ;  in  the  name  of  kings  and  heroes  who  have 
fought  for  religion  and  humanity ;  in  the  name  of 
future  generations ;  in  the  name  of  justice  and 
the  deliverance  of  Europe ;"  but  her  dying  appeal 
was  unheard.  Her  last  battle  was  under  the  walls 
of  Warsaw  ;  and  then  she  would  not  have  fallen, 
but  even  in  Poland  there  were  traitors.  The 
governor  of  Warsaw  blasted  the  laurels  won  in 
the  early  battles  of  the  revolution  by  the  blackest 
treason.  He  ordered  General  Romarino  to  with- 
draw eight  thousand  soldiers  and  chase  the  Rus- 
sians beyond  the  frontier  at  Brezc.  While  he  was 
gone,  the  Russians  pressed  Warsaw  ;  he  could 
have  returned  in  time  to  save  it,  but  was  stopped 
with  directions  not  to  advance  until  farther  orders. 
In  the  mean  time  Warsaw  fell,  with  the  curse  of 
every  Pole  upon  the  head  of  its  governor.  The 
traitor  now  lives  ingloriously  in  Russia,  disgraced 
and  despised,  while  the  young  lieutenant  is  an 
unhappy  but  not  unhonoured  exile  in  Siberia. 

So  ended  the  last  heroic  struggle  of  Poland. 
It  is  dreadful  to  think  so,  but  it  is  greatly  to  be 
feared  that  Poland  is  blotted  for  ever  from  the 
list  of  nations.  Indeed,  by  a  late  imperial  ukase, 
Poland  is  expunged  from  the  map  of  Europe ;  her 
old  and  noble  families  are  murdered,  imprisoned, 
or  in  exile  ;  her  own  language  is  excluded  from 
the  offices  of  government,  and  even  from  the  pub- 
lic schools ;  her  national  character  destroyed ;  her 
T^fttinn*!  dress  proscribed  ;  her  national  colours 
trampled  under  foot ;  her  national  banner,  the 
-white  eagle  of  Poland,  is  in  the  dust  Warsaw  is 
abandoned,  and  become  a  Russian  city  ;  her  best 
citizens  are  wandering  in  exile  in  foreign  lands, 
-while  Cossack  and  Circassian  soldiers  are  filing 
through  her  streets,  and  the  banner  of  Russia  is 
waving  over  her  walls. 

Perhaps  it  is  not  relevant,  but  I  cannot  help 
saying,  that  there  is  no  exaggeration  in  the  stories 
which  reach  us  at  our  own  doors  of  the  misfortunes 
and  sufferings  of  Polish  exiles.  I  have  met  them 
wandering  in  many  different  countries,  and  par- 
ticularly I  remember  one  at  Cairo.  He  had 
fought  during  the  whole  Polish  revolution,  and 
made  his  escape  when  Warsaw  fell.  He  was  a 
man  of  about  thirty-five  years  of  age,  dressed  in  a 
worn  military  frock-coat,  and  carrying  himself  with 
a  manly  and  martial  air.  He  had  left  a  wife  and 
two  children  at  Warsaw.  At  Constantinople  he 
had  written  to  the  emperor  requesting  permission 
to  return,  and  even  promising  never  again  to  take 
up  arms  against  Russia,  but  had  received  for 
answer  that  the  amnesty  was  over  and  the  day  of 
grace  was  past ;  and  the  unfortunate  Pole  was 
then  wandering  about  the  world  like  a  cavalier  of 
fortune  or  a  knight  of  romance,  with  nothing  to 
depend  upon  but  his  sword.  He  had  offered  his 
services  to  the  sultan  and  to  the  pacha  of  Egypt ; 
he  was  then  poor,  and,  with  the  bearing  of  a 
gentleman  and  the  pride  of  a  soldier,  was  literally 
begging   his  bread.    I  could  sympathise  in  the 


misfortunes  of  an  exiled  Pole,  and  felt  that  his 
distress  must  indeed  be  great,  that  he  who  had 
perilled  life  and  ties  dearer  than  life  in  the  cause 
of  an  oppressed  country,  should  offer  his  untar- 
nished sword  to  the  greatest  despot  that  ever 
lived. 

The  general  appearance  of  Warsaw  is  imposing. 
It  stands  on  a  hill  of  considerable  elevation  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Vistula ;  the  Zamech,  or  chateau 
of  the  kings  of  Poland,  spreads  its  wings  midway 
between  the  river  and  the  summit  of  the  hill,  and 
churches  and  towering  spires  checker  at  different 
heights  the  distant  horizon.  Most  of  the  houses 
are  built  of  stone,  or  brick  stuccoed ;  they  are 
numbered  in  one  continued  series  throughout  the 
city,  beginning  from  the  royal  palace  (occupied 
by  Paskiewitch),  which  is  numbered  one,  and 
rising  above  number  five  thousand.  The  churches 
are  numerous  and  magnificent ;  the  palaces,  public 
buildings,  and  many  of  the  mansions  of  noblemen, 
are  on  a  large  scale,  very  showy,  and,  in  general, 
striking  for  their  architectural  designs.  One  great 
street  runs  irregularly  through  the  whole  city,  of 
which  Miodowa,  or  Honey-street,  and  the  Novoy 
Swiat,  or  New  World,  are  the  principal  and  most 
modern  portions.  As  in  all  aristocratic  cities,  the 
streets  are  badly  paved,  and  have  no  trottoirs  for 
the  foot-passengers.  The  Russian  drosky  is  in 
common  use  ;  the  public  carriages  are  like  those 
in  Western  Europe,  though  of  a  low  form ;  the 
linings  generally  painted  red ;  the  horses  large 
1  and  handsome,  with  large  collars  of  red  or  green, 
covered  with  small  brass  rings,  which  sound  like 
tinkling  bells  ;  and  the  carts  are  like  those  in  our 
own  city,  only  longer  and  lower,  and  more  like 
our  brewers'  dray.  The  hotels  are  numerous, 
generally  kept  in  some  of  the  old  palaces,  and  at 
the  entrance  of  each  stands  a  large  porter,  with 
a  cocked  hat  and  silver-headed  cane,  to  show 
travellers  to  their  apartments  and  receive  the 
names  of  visiters.  There  are  two  principal  kukier- 
nia,  something  like  the  French  cafes,  where  many 
of  the  Varsovians  breakfast  and  lounge  in  the 
mornings. 

The  Poles,  in  their  features,  looks,  customs, 
and  manners,  resemble  Asiatics  rather  than  Euro- 
peans ;  and  they  are,  no  doubt,  descended  from 
Tartar  ancestors.  Though  belonging  to  the  Scla- 
vonic race,  which  occupies  nearly  the  whole  extent 
of  the  vast  plains  of  Eastern  Europe,  they  have 
advanced  more  than  the  others  from  the  rude  and 
barbarous  state  which  characterises  this  race ; 
and  this  is  particularly  manifest  at  Warsaw.  An 
eye-witness,  describing  the  appearance  of  the 
Polish  deputies  at  Paris  sent  to  announce  the 
election  of  Henry  of  Anjou  as  successor  of  Sigis- 
mund,  says,  "  It  is  impossible  to  describe  the 
general  astonishment  when  we  saw  these  ambas- 
sadors in  long  robes,  fur  caps,  sabres,  arrows,  and 
quivers ;  but  our  admiration  was  excessive  when 
we  saw  the  sumptuousness  of  their  equipages ;  the 
scabbards  of  their  swords  adorned  with  jewels ; 
their  bridles,  saddles,  and  horse-cloths,  decked  in 
the  same  way,"  &c. 

But  none  of  this  barbaric  display  is  now  seen  in 
the  streets  of  Warsaw.  Indeed,  immediately  on 
entering  it,  I  was  struck  with  the  European  aspect 
of  things.  It  seemed  almost,  though  not  quite, 
like  a  city  of  Western  Europe,  which  may,  perhaps, 
be  ascribed,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  entire 
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absence  of  the  semi-  Asiatic  costumes  bo  prevalent 
in  all  the  cities  of  Russia,  and  even  at  St.  Peters- 
burg}! ;  and  thn  only  thine;  I  remarked  peculiar  iu 
the  drt'ss  of  the  inhabitant*  wan  the  remnant  of  a 
barbarous  taste  for  show,  exhibiting  itself  in  large 
breast-pin*,  shirt -but  tons,  ami  Hold  chains  over 
the  vest;  the  mustache  is  universally  worn.  During 
the  war  of  the  revolution  immediately  succeeding 
our  own,  Warsaw  stood  the  heaviest  brunt ;  and 
when  Kosciusko  fell  fighting  before  it,  its  popula- 
tion was  reduced  to  seventy  five  thousand.  Since 
that  time  it  has  increased,  and  is  supposed  now  to 
be  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand,  thirty  thousand 
of  whom  are  Jews.  Calamity  after  calamity  has 
befallen  Warsaw  ;  still  its  appearance  is  tliat  of  a 
gay  city.  Society  consists  altogether  of  two  dis- 
tinct and  distant  order*,  the  nobles  and  the  pea- 
santry, without  any  intermediate  degrees.  I  ex- 
cept, of  course,  the  Jews,  who  form  a  largo  item 
in  her  imputation,  and  whose  long  beards,  thin  and 
anxious  faei-s,  and  piercing  eyes,  met  me  at  every 
corner  of  Warsaw.  The  peasants  are  in  the  lowest 
stage  of  mental  degradation.  The  nobles,  who 
arc  more  numerous  than  in  any  other  country  in 
Kuro|K»,  liavo  always,  in  the  eyes  of  the  public, 
formed  the  people  of  Poland.  They  are  brave, 
prompt,  frank,  hospitable,  and  pay,  and  have  long 
l>eeii  called  the  French  of  the  North,  being  French 
in  their  habits,  fond  of  amusements,  and  living  in 
the  o|>cn  air,  like  the  lounger  in  the  Palais-Royal, 
the  Tuileries,  the  Iloulcvards,  and  Luxemburg, 
and  j»articulavly  French  in  their  political  feelings, 
the  surges  of  a  revolution  in  Paris  l>eing  always 
felt  at  Warsaw.  They  regard  the  (ioniums  with 
mingled  contempt  and  aversion,  calling  them 
**  dumb  "  in  contrast  with  their  own  fluency  awl 
loi|iiaeity  ;  and  before  their  fall  were  called  by 
their  neighbours  the  ••  proud  Poles."  They  con- 
sider it  the  deepe*t  disgraee  to  practise  any  pro- 
fession, even  law  or  medicine,  ar.d,  in  case  of 
utmost  necessity,  prefer  the  plough.  A  Sicilian, 
a  fellow -passenger  from  Palermo  to  Naples,  who 
one  moment  was  groaning  in  the  agony  of  m-a- 
siekness  and  the  next  playing  <»n  his  violin,  said 
to  me  •'  C'anta  il,  signore  i"  '•  Do  yon  sing  i"  I 
answered  *•  No  ;"  and  he  continued,  "  Suonate  {" 
"  Do  you  play  f"  I  again  answered  •'  No  ;"  and 
he  asked  me,  with  gn»at  simplicity,  "  Owa  fatte  ! 
Niente  T*  ••  What  do  von  do  \  Nothing  V  ami 
1  might  have  addressed  the  nuhc  question  to  every 
Pole  in  Warsaw. 

The  win de  business  of  the  country  is  in  the 
hand*  of  the  Jews,  and  all  the  useful  and  media ni- 
eal  arts  are  praetis"d  by  strangers.  I  did  not  find 
a  Pule  in  n  single  shop  in  Warsaw:  the  proprietors 
of  the  hotels  and  conW- houses  are  strangers,  prin- 
eipallv  (ji*rinans  ;  my  tailor  was  a  German,  my 
shoemaker  a  Frenchman,  and  the  man  who  put  a 
new  crystal  in  my  watch  an  Italian  from  Milan. 
Hut  though  this  entire  absence,  of  all  useful  em- 
ployment, is,  on  grounds  of  public  policy,  a  blot 
on  their  national  character,  as  a  matter  of  feeling 
it  rather  added  to  the  intercut  with  which  I  re- 
garded the  M'pn>ud  Poles;"  and  perha|«  it  was 
imaginary,  but  I  felt  all  the  time  I  was  in  Warsaw 
that,  though  the  Bhops  and  coffee-houses  wens  open, 
and  i-rowd*  thronged  the  streets,  a  sombre  air  hung 
over  the  whole  city;  and  if  for  a  moment  this  im- 
pression left  inn,  a  company  of  Cossacks,  with  their 
wild  music,  moving  to  another  station,  or  a  single 
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Russian  officer  riding  by  in  a  drosky,  wrapped  in 
his  military  cloak,  reminded  me  that  the  foot  of  a 
conqueror  was  upon  the  necks  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Warsaw.  This  was  my  feeling  after  a  Ion* 
summer  day's  stroll  through  the  streets  ;  and  il 
the  evening  I  went  to  the  theatre,  which  was  a 
neat  building,  well  filled,  and  brilliantly  lighted  ; 
but  the  idea  of  a  pervading  and  gloomv  spirit  so 
haunted  mo  that  in  a  few  moments  I  left  what 
seemed  a  heartless  mockery  of  pleasure.  I  ought 
to  add,  that  I  did  not  understand  a  word  of  the 
piece  ;  the  tritte  air  which  touched  me  may  hare 
been  induced  by  the  misfortunes  of  the  stage  hero; 
and,  in  all  probability,  I  should  have  astonished  a 
melancholy-looking  neighbour  if,  acting  tinder  mj 
interpretation  of  his  visage,  I  had  expressed  to  him 
my  sympathy  in  the  sufferings  of  his  country. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

Itcligion  of   Poland.— Sunday  in  Warsaw.  —  Itaptiwri  I 
Jew*.— Palactw  of  the  Polish  Kings. — SuMcski.— Field  <£ 
Vols.— Wreck  of  a  Warrlur.— The  Poles  in  America  -A 
Polbdi  Lady. — Troubles  of  a  Pawport. — Departure  fn*  > 
"Warsaw.— An  oflk-ial  KmcheL— A  mysterious  Visitor. 


.Sunday  at  Warsaw.— Poland  is  distinguished 
above  the  other  nations  of  Europe  as  a  land  of  ; 
religious  toleration.  80  late  as  the  latter  part  of 
the  tenth  century,  the  religion  of  Poland  wu  1  ! 
gross  idolatry;  and,  mingled  with  the  rites  of  their  j 
own  country,  they  worshipped,  under  other  names, 
Jupiter,  Plato,  Mar*,  Venus,  Diana,  and  other  of 
the  pagan  deities.  During  the  reign  of  Miecry- 
laus  I.,  of  the  Piast  dvnastv,  the  monks  introduced 
Christianity.  The  prince  himself  was  proof  against 
the  monk**,  but  received  from  woman'*  lips  the 
principles  of  the  Christian  religion.  Enamoured 
of  Dombrowska,  the  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Bo- 
hemia, a  country  which  had  then  lately  embraced 
Christianity,  who  refused  to  accept  his  suit  unless 
he  was  baptised,  Mieczylaun  sacrificed  the  super- 
stitions and  prejudices  of  his  fathers  on  the  altar 
of  love.  lint  the  religion  which  he  embraced  for 
the  sake  of  Dombrowska  he  afterwards  propagated 
for  its  own  ;  became  on  ardent  champion  of  the 
cr<>s*  ;  broke  down  with  his  own  hands  the  idols 
of  his  country  ;  built  Christian  churches  on  the 
ruin*  of  pagan  temples  ;  and,  in  the  ardour  of  hi* 
new  faith,  issued  an  edict  that,  when  any  portion 
of  the  Gospel  was  read,  the  hearers  should  half 
draw  their  swords  to  testify  their  readiness  to 
defend  its  truth. 

In  the  reign  of  the  "fa mom**  John  Sobieski,the 
annals  of  Poland,  till  that  time  free  from  this  dis- 
grace, wen?  stained  by  one  of  the  most  atrocious 
acts  of  lmruaritv  recorded  in  the  history  of  religions 
persecution.  A  Lithuanian  nobleman,  a  religion 
and  benevolent  man,  but  sufficiently  intelligent  to 
ridicule  some  of  the  current  superstitions,  and 
very  rich,  on  account  of  a  note  in  a  margin  of  a 
iHutk  written  by  a  stupid  German,  was  tried  for 
atheism  by  a  council  of  bigoted  Catholic  bishops, 
and  found  guilty,  not  only  of  •*  having  denied  the  ! 
existence  of  a  God,  but  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity 
and  the  Divine  Maternity  of  the  Virgin  Mary." 
Zulushi,  one  of  the  villains  concerned  in  the  tor- 
ment, writes,  "  The  convict  was  led  to  the  scaffold, 
where  the  executioner,  with  a  red-hot  iron,  tore 
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ngue  and  hit  mouth,  with  which  he  had  been 
toward  Ged;  then  they  burned  his  hands, 
imenta  of  the  abominable  production,  at  a 
ire.  The  sacrilegious  paper  was  thrown  into 
une  ;  himself  last ;  that  monster  of  the  age, 
leicide,  was  oast  into  the  flames  of  expiation, 
h  a  crime  could  be  atoned." 
seventeen  hundred  and  twenty-six  the  Jesuits, 
ig  a  public  procession  with  the  Host  in  the 
a  of  Thorn,  the  young  scholars  of  the  order 
&d  that  some  Lutheran  children  should  kneel; 
n  their  refusal  a  scuffle  ensued  between  the 
la  and  townspeople,  most  of  whom  were  Lu- 
na, in  which  the  enraged  towns-people  broke 
the  Jesuits*  college,  profaned  all  the  objects 
trship,  and,  among  others,  an  image  of  the 
n.  The  Catholics  of  Poland,  assembled  in 
iet,  almost  infuriated  with  fanatic  zeal,  con- 
ed to  death  the  magistrates  of  Thorn  for  not 
ising  their  authority.  Seven  of  the  principal 
ns  were  also  condemned  to  death ;  many  were 
soned  or  banished ;  three  persons,  accused  of 
ring  the  Virgin's  image  into  the  Are,  lost  their 
arms,  and  the  whole  city  was  deprived  of  the 
om  of  public  worship. 

is  was  the  last  act  of  religious  persecution  in 
id ;  but  even  yet  the  spirit  of  the  Reformation 
lade  but  little  progress,  and  the  great  bulk  of 
wople  are  still  groping  in  the  darkness  of 
>Ucism.  On  every  public  road  and  in  all  the 
ts  of  Warsaw  stand  crosses,  sometimes  thirty 
high,  with  a  figure  of  the  Saviour  large  as 
ometimes  adorned  with  flowers  and  sometimes 
«d  with  rags. 

in  all  Catholic  cities,  a  Sunday  in  Warsaw 
He  day.  I  passed  the  morning  in  strolling 
gh  the  churches,  which  are  very  numerous, 
some  of  them,  particularly  the  Cathedral 
eh  of  St.  John  and  that  of  the  Holv  Cross, 
lossal  dimensions.  The  scene  was  the  same 
the  Catholic  churches  in  Italy  ;  at  every  door 
is  were  entering  and  passing  out,  nobles, 
nts,  shopmen,  droeky  boys,  and  beggars;  the 
K>rn  lady  descended  from  her  carriage,  dipped 
ingers  in  the  same  consecrated  water,  and 
ed  on  the  same  pavement  side  by  side  with 
eggar  ;  alike  equal  in  God's  house,  and  out- 
the  door  again  an  immeasurable  distance 
jen  them.  . 

twelve  o'clock,  by  appointment,  I  met  my 
Iling  companion  and  another  of  his  friends  in 
ardin  de  Saxe,  the  principal  public  garden  in 
law.  It  stands  in  the  very  heart  of  the  city, 
le  rear  of  the  Palais  de  Saxe,  built  by  the 
or  of  Saxony  when  called  to  the  throne  of 
id.  It  is  inclosed  all  around  by  high  brick 
,  screened  by  shrubs,  and  vines,  and  trees 
;  above,  so  as  to  exclude  the  view  of  the  houses 
f  it.  It  is  handsomely  laid  out  with  lawns 
ravel-walks,  and  adorned  with  trees  ;  and  as 
rounds  are  exceedingly  rural  and  picturesque, 
the  high  walls  and  trees  completely  shut 
he  view  of  all  surrounding  objects,  I  could 
y  realise  that  I  was  in  the  centre  of  a  popu- 
aty.  It  was  then  the  fashionable  hour  for 
enade,  and  all  the  elite  of  Warsaw  society 
bere.  I  had  heard  of  this  Sunday  promenade, 
ifter  making  one  or  two  turns  on  the  princi- 
alk,  I  remarked  to  my  companions  that  I  was 
pointed  in  not  seeing,  as  I  had  expected,  a 


collection  of  the  highborn  and  aristocratic  Poles; 
but  they  told  me  that,  changed  as  Warsaw  was  in 
every  particular,  in  nothing  was  this  change  more 
manifest  than  in  the  character  of  this  favourite 
resort.  From  boyhood,  one  of  them  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  walking  there  regularly  on  the  same 
day  and  at  the  same  hour ;  and  he  told  me  that, 
before  the  revolution,  it  had  always  been  thronged 
by  a  gay  and  brilliant  collection  of  the  nobility  of 
Warsaw ;  and  he  enumerated  several  families 
whose  names  were  identified  with  the  history  of 
Poland  who  were  in  the  habit  of  being  there  at  a 
certain  time,  as  regularly  as  the  trees  which  then 
shaded  our  walk  \  but  since  the  revolution  these 
families  were  broken  up  and  dispersed,  and  their 
principal  members  dead  or  in  exile,  or  else  lived 
retired  too  proud  in  their  fallen  state  to  exhibit 
themselves  in  public  places  where  they  were  liable 
to  be  insulted  by  the  presence  of  weir  Russian 
conquerors ;  and  I  could  well  appreciate  the  feel* 
ing  which  kept  them  away,  for  Russian  officers, 
with  their  rattling  swords  and  nodding  plumes,  and 
carrying  themselves  with  a  proud  and  lordly  air. 
were  the  most  conspicuous  persons  present.  I  had 
noticed  one  party,  a  dark,  pale,  and  interesting- 
looking  man,  with  an  elegant  lady  and  several 
children  and  servants,  as  possessing,  altogether,  a 
singularly  melancholy  and  aristocratic  appearance; 
but  the  interest  I  was  disposed  to  take  in  them  was 
speedily  dispelled  by  hearing  that  he  was  a  bap- 
tised Jew,  a  money  broker,  who  had  accumulated 
a  fortune  by  taking  advantage  of  the  necessities  of 
the  distressed  nobles.  Indeed,  next  to  the  Russian 
officers,  the  baptised  Jews  were  the  most  prominent 
persons  on  the  promenade.  These  persons  form 
a  peculiar  class  in  Warsaw,  occupying  a  position 
between  the  Israelites  and  Christians,  and  amalga- 
mating with  neither.  Many  of  them  are  rich,  well 
educated,  and  accomplished,  and  possess  great 
elegance  of  appearance  and  manner.  They  hate 
most  cordially  their  unregenerated  brethren,  and 
it  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  this  hate  is  abundantly 
reciprocated.  It  was  with  a  feeling  of  painful  in- 
terest that  I  strolled  through  this  once  favourite 
resort  of  the  nobility  of  Warsaw  ;  and  my  com- 
panions added  to  this  melancholy  feeling  by  talking 
in  a  low  tone,  almost  in  whispers,  and  telling  me 
mat  now  the  promenade  was  always  trisie  and 
dull ;  and  in  going  out  they  led  me  through  a 
private  walk,  where  an  old  noble,  unable  to  tear 
himself  from  a  place  consecrated  by  the  recollec- 
tions of  his  whole  life,  still  continued  to  take  his 
daily  walk  apart  from  the  crowd,  wearing  out  the 
evening  of  his  days  in  bitter  reflections  on  the 
fallen  condition  of  his  kindred  and  country. 

We  dined,  as  usual,  at  a  restaurant,  where  at 
one  table  was  a  party  of  Swiss,  here,  as  at  Moscow, 
exercising  that  talent,  skill,  and  industry  which 
they  exhibit  ail  over  the  world,  and  consoling 
themselves  for  the  privations  of  exile  with  the  hope 
of  one  day  being  able  to  return  to  their  native 
mountains,  never  to  leave  them  again. 

After  dinner  we  took  an  open  carriage,  and  at 
the  barrier  entered  one  of  the  numerous  avenues 
of  the  Ujaadow,  leading  to  Belvidere,  the  country 
residence  of  the  late  grand-duke  Constantine. 
The  avenue  is  divided  by  rows  of  old  and  stately 
trees,  terminating  in  a  large  circular  octagon,  from 
which  branch  off  eight  other  avenues,  each  at  a 
short  distance  crossed  by  others,  and  forming  a 
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sort  of  labyrinth,  said  to  be  one  of  the  finest  drives 
and  promenades  in  Europe,  and  on  Sundays  the 
rendezvous  of  nearly  the  entire  population  of 
Warsaw.  It  was  a  beautiful  afternoon,  and  the 
throng  of  carriages,  and  horsemen,  and  thousands 
of  pedestrians,  and  the  sun,  occasionally  obscured 
and  then  breaking  through  the  thick  foliage,  dark- 
ening and  again  lighting  up  the  vista  through  the 
trees,  gave  a  beauty  to  the  landscape,  and  a  variety 
and  animation  to  the  scene,  that  I  had  not  yet  found 
in  Warsaw.  Passing  the  Belvidere  Palace,  my 
companions  described  the  manner  in  which  the 
students  had  made  their  attack  upon  it,  and 
pointed  out  the  window  by  which  Constantino 
escaped.  Turning  from  one  of  the  splendid  ave- 
nues of  the  Ujazdow,  we  crossed  a  stone  bridge, 
on  which  stands  the  equestrian  statue  of  John 
Sobieski,  his  horse  rearing  over  the  body  of  a 
prostrate  Turk  ;  it  was  erected  to  him  as  the 
saviour  of  Christendom  after  he  had  driven  the 
Turks  from  the  walls  of  Vienna.  Beyond  this 
we  entered  the  grounds  and  park  of  Lazienki, 
formerly  the  country  residence  of  Stanislaus 
Augustus,  situated  on  a  most  delightful  spot  on 
the  banks  of  the  Vistula. 

The  royal  villa  stands  in  the  midst  of  an  exten- 
sive park  of  stately  old  trees,  and  the  walks  lead 
to  a  succession  of  delightful  and  romantic  spots, 
adorned  with  appropriate  and  tasteful  buildings. 
Among  them,  on  an  island  reached  by  crossing  a 
rustic  bridge,  are  a  winter  and  a  summer  theatre, 
the  latter  constructed  so  as  to  resemble,  in  a  great 
measure,  an  ancient  amphitheatre  in  ruins ;  in  it 
performances  used  formerly  to  take  place  in  the 
open  air.  I  am  not  given  to  dreaming,  and  there 
was  enough  in  the  scenes  passing  under  my  eyes 
to  employ  my  thoughts;  but,  as  I  wandered  through 
the  beautiful  walks,  and  crossed  romantic  bridges, 
composed  of  the  trunks  and  bended  branches  of 
trees,  I  could  not  help  recurring  to  the  hand  that 
had  planned  these  beauties,  the  good  king  Stanis- 
laus. 

"  Dread  Pultowa's  day, 
When  fortune  left  the  royal  Swede,** 

hurled  Stanislaus  from  his  throne  ;  and  as  I  stood 
under  the  portico  of  his  palace,  I  could  but  re- 
member that  its  royal  builder  had  fled  from  it  in 
disguise,  become  a  prisoner  to  the  Turks,  and  died 
an  exile  in  a  foreign  land. 

From  hero  we  rode  to  the  chateau  of  Villanow, 
another  and  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  the 
residences  of  the  kings  of  Poland,  constructed  by 
John  Sobieski,  and  perhaps  the  only  royal  struc- 
ture in  Europe  which,  like  some  of  the  great 
edifices  of  Egypt  and  Rome,  was  erected  by  pri- 
soners taken  in  war,  being  constructed  entirely  by 
the  hands  of  Turkish  captives.  It  was  the  favourite 
residence  of  Sobieski,  where  he  passed  most  of  his 
time  when  not  in  arms,  and  where  he  closed  his 
days.  Until  lately,  the  chamber  and  bed  on 
which  he  died  might  still  bo  seen.  The  grounds 
extend  for  a  great  distance  along  the  banks  of  the 
Vistula,  and  many  of  the  noble  trees  which  now 
shade  the  walks  were  planted  by  Sobieski's  own 
hands.  The  reign  of  Sobieski  is  the  most  splendid 
era  in  the  history  of  Poland.  The  great  statue  I 
liad  just  passed  presented  him  as  the  conqueror  of 
the  TurkH,  the  deliverer  of  Christendom,  the 
redoubtable  warrior,  riding  over  the  body  of  a 
prostrate  Mussulman ;  and  every  stone  in  the 


palace  is  a  memorial  of  bis  warlike  triumphs ;  but 
if  its  inner  chambers  could  teil  the  scenes  of  which 


they  had  been  the  witness,  loud  and  far  as  the 
trumpet  of  glory  has  sounded  his  name,  no  man 
would  envy  John  Sobieski.  The  last  tone  he  un- 
sheathed his  sword,  in  bitterness  of  heart  he  said 
"  It  will  be  easier  to  get  the  better  of  the  enemies 
I  am  in  quest  of  than  my  own  sons."  He  re- 
turned broken  with  vexation  and  shattered  with 
wounds,  more  than  sixty  years  old,  and  two-thirds 
of  his  life  spent  in  the  tented  field  ;  his  quean 
drove  his  friends  from  his  side,  destroyed  that 
domestic  peace  which  he  valued  above  all  things, 
and  filled  the  palace  with  her  plots  and  intrigues. 
He  had  promised  to  Zalnski  an  office  which  the 
queen  wished  to  give  to  another.  "  My  friend," 
said  the  dying  monarch,  "you  know  the  rights  of 
marriage,  and  you  know  if  I  can  resist  the  prayers 
of  the  queen  ;  it  depends,  then,  on  yon  that  I  live 
tranquil  or  that  I  be  constantly  miserable.  She 
has  already  promised  to  another  this  vacant  office, 
and  if  I  do  not  consent  to  it  I  am  obliged  to  fly 
my  house.  I  know  not  where  I  shall  go  to  die 
in  peace.  You  pity  me  ;  you  will  not  expose  me 
to  public  ridicule."  Old  and  infirm,  with  grey  hsin 
and  withered  laurels,  a  prey  to  lingering  disease, 
the  death-bed  of  the  dying  warrior  was  disturbed 
by  a  noise  worse  than  the  din  of  battle ;  and 
before  the  breath  had  left  him,  an  intriguing  wife 
and  unnatural  children  were  wrangling  over  his 
body  for  the  possession  of  his  crown.  A  disgrace- 
ful struggle  was  continued  a  short  time  after  hk 
death.  One  by  one  his  children  died,  and  there 
is  not  now  any  living  of  the  name  of  Sobieski 

The  next  day  I  visited  the  field  of  Vols,  cele- 
brated as  the  place  of  election  of  the  kings  of 
Poland.  It  is  about  five  miles  from  Warsaw,  and 
was  formerly  surrounded  by  a  ditch  with  three 
gates,  one  for  great  Poland,  one  for  little  Poland, 
and  one  for  Lithuania.  In  the  middle  were  two 
inclosures,  one  of  an  oblong  shape,  surrounded 
by  a  kind  of  rampart  or  ditch,  in  the  centre  of 
which  was  erected,  at  the  time  of  election,  a  vast 
temporary  building  of  wood,  covered  at  the  top 
and  open  at  the  sides,  which  was  called  the  xopa, 
and  occupied  by  the  senate  ;  and  the  other  of  a 
circular  shape,  called  the  kola,  in  which  the 
nuncios  assembled  in  the  open  air.  The  nobles, 
from  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  to  two  hun- 
dred thousand  in  number,  encamped  on  the  plain 
in  separate  bodies  under  the  banners  of  their 
respective  palatinates,  with  their  principal  officers 
in  front  on  horseback.  The  primate  having  de- 
clared the  names  of  the  candidates,  kneeled  down 
and  chanted  a  hymn  ;  and  then,  mounting  ©a 
horseback,  went  round  the  plain  and  collected  the 
votes,  the  nobles  not  voting  individually,  but  each 
palatinate  in  a  body.  It  was  necessary  that  the 
election  should  be  unanimous,  and  a  single  noble- 
man peremptorily  stopped  the  election  of  Ladis- 
laus  VII.  Being  asked  what  objection  he  had  to 
him,  he  answered,  "  None  at  all  ;  but  I  will  not 
suffer  him  to  be  kins."  After  being  by  some 
means  brought  over,  lie  gave  the  king  as  the 
reason  for  his  opposition,  "  I  had  a  mind  to  see 
whether  our  liberty  was  still  in  being  or  not  I 
am  satisfied  that  it  is,  and  your  majesty  shall  not 
have  a  better  subject  than  myself.  If  the  pals- 
tinates  agreed,  the  primate  asked  again,  and  yet 
a  third  time,  if  all  were  satisfied  ;  and,  after  a 
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1  approbation,  three  times  proclaimed  the 
and  the  grand  marshal  of  the  crown  re- 

the  proclamation  three  times  at  the  gates 

camp.  It  was  the  exercise  of  this  high 
ge  of  electing  their  own  king  which  created 
nstsined  the  lofty  bearing  of  the  Polish 
,  inducing  the  proud  boast  which,  in  a  mo- 
>f  extremity,  an  intrepid  band  made  to  their 

"  What  hast  thou  to  fear  with  twenty 
iid  lances !  If  the  sky  should  fall  we  would 
t  up  with  their  points."  But,  unhappily, 
gh  the  exercise  of  this  privilege  was  con- 
only  to  the  nobles,  the  election  of  a  king 
exhibited  a  worse  picture  than  all  the  evils 
versal  suffrage  with  us.  The  throne  was 
to  the  whole  world  ;  the  nobles  were  split 
ontending  factions  ;  foreign  gold  found  its 
tnongthem,  and  sometimes  they  deliberated 

the  bayonets  of  foreign  troops.  Warsaw 
s  environs  were  a  scene  of  violence  and  con- 
,  and  sometimes  the  field  of  Vola  was  stained 
blood.  Still  no  man  can  ride  over  that 
without  recurring  to  the  glorious  hour  when 
iki,  covered  with  laurels  won  in  fighting  the 

I  of  his  country,  amid  the  roar  of  cannon 
he  loud  acclamations  of  the  senate,  the 
i,  and  the  army,  was  hailed  the  chosen  king 
*ee  people. 

id  enough  of  travelling  post,  and  was  looking 
r  some  quiet  conveyance  to  Cracow.  A  Jew 
d  to  me,  and  I  went  with  him  to  look  at  his 
ge,  which  I  found  at  a  sort  of  "  BulTs-head" 
ng  place,  an  enormous  vehicle  without  either 
n  or  top,  being  a  species  of  framework  like 
lay-waggons,  filled  with  straw  to  prevent 
and  passengers  from  spilling  out.  He 
d  me  a  couple  of  rough-looking  fellows,  who 
.  be  my  compagnons  de  voyage,  and  who  said 
re  could  all  three  lie  very  comfortably  in  the 
n  of  the  vehicle.  Their  appearance  did  not 
►  the  recommendation  of  the  waggon  ;  never- 
s,  if  I  had  understood  the  language  and 
strong  enough  for  the  rough  work,  I  should 
ps  have  taken  that  conveyance,  as,  besides 
robable  incidents  of  the  journey,  it  would 
me  more  insight  into  the  character  of  the 
9  than  a  year's  residence  in  the  capital, 
■ning  to  my  hotel,  I  found  that  a  Polish 
r  had  left  his  address,  with  a  request  for  me 

II  upon  him.     I  went,  and  found  a  man  of 
forty,  middle-sized,  pale  and  emaciated, 

led  and  an  invalid,  wearing  the  Polish  revo- 
ary  uniform.  It  was  the  only  instance  in 
1 1  had  seen  this  dress.  After  the  revolution 
I  been  absolutely  proscribed  ;  but  the  country 
completely  subdued,  and  the  government  in 
^articular  case  not  caring  to  exercise  any 
sessary  harshness,  he  was  permitted  to  wear 
nolested.  It  was,  however,  almost  in  mockery 
he  still  wore  the  garb  of  a  soldier ;  for  if 
id  had  again  burst  her  chains,  and  the  im- 
bed sword  were  put  in  his  hands,  he  could 
tave  struck  a  blow  to  help  her.  Unfortu- 
f9  he  could  not  speak  French,  or  rather,  I 
lay  fortunately,  for  in  consequence  of  this  I 
lis  lady,  a  pensive,  melancholy,  and  deeply- 
»ting  woman,  dressed  in  black,  in  mourning 
vo  gallant  brothers  who  died  in  battle  under 
alls  of  Warsaw, 
eir  business  with  me  was  of  a  most  common- 


place nature.    They  had  lately  returned  from  a 
visit  to  some  friends  at  Cracow,  in  a  caleche  hired 
at  the  frontier  ;  and  hearing  from  the  peasant 
who  drove  them  that  a  stranger  was  looking  for 
a  conveyance  to  that  place,  out  of  good-will  to 
him  desired  to  recommend  him  to  me.    The  lady 
had  hardly  finished  a  sort  of  apologising  com- 
mencement, before  I  had  resolved  to  assent  to 
almost  anything  she  proposed  ;  and  when  she 
stated  the  whole  case,  it  was  so  exactly  what  I 
wanted,  that  I  expressed  myself  under  great  obli- 
gations for  the  favour  done  me.     I  suggested,  how- 
ever, my  doubts  as  to  the  propriety  of  undertaking 
the  journey  alone,  without  any  interpreter ;  but, 
after  a  few  words  with  the  major,  she  replied  that 
she  would  give  full  directions  to  the  peasant  as  to 
the  route.    As  the  carriage  could  not  go  beyond 
the  frontier,  her  husband  would  give  me  a  letter 
to  the  commissaire  at  Michoof,  who  spoke  French, 
and  also   to  the  postmaster;   and,  finally,  she 
would  herself  make  out  forme  a  vocabulary  of  the 
words  likely  to  be  most  necessary,  so  as  to  enable 
me  to  ask  for  bread,  milk,  eggs,  &c. ;  and  with 
this,  and  the  Polish  for  "how  much/'  I  would 
get  along  without  any  difficulty.      While  she  was 
writing,  another  officer  came  in,  old  and  infirm, 
and  also  dressed  in  the   Polish  uniform.     She 
rose  from  the  table,  met  him  almost  at  the  door, 
kissed  him  affectionately,  led  him  to  a  seat,  and 
barely  mentioning  him  to  me  as  "  mon  beau-pere," 
resumed  her  work.    While  she   was   writing  I 
watched   attentively  the  whole    three,  and   the 
expression   of  face  with  which  the   two  officer* 
regarded  her  was  unspeakably  interesting.     Thev 
were  probably  unconscious  of  it,  and  perhaps  it 
was  only  my  fancy,  but  if  the  transient  lighting  of 
their  sunken  eyes  meant  anything,  it  meant  that 
they  who  sat  there  in  the  garb  and  equipment  of 
soldiers,  who  had  stood  in  all  the  pride  and  vigour 
of  manhood  on  bloody  battle-fields,  now  looked  to 
a  feeble  and  lovely  woman  as  their  only  staff  and 
support  in  life.     I   would  have   told   them  how 
deeply  I  sympathised  in  the  misfortunes  of  their 
suffering  country,  but  their  sadness  seemed  too 
deep  and  sacred.     I  knew  that  I  could  strike  a 
responsive  chord  by  telling  them  that  I  was  an 
American,  but  I  would  not  open  their  still  bleeding 
wounds  ;  at  parting,  however,  I  told  them  that  I 
should  remember  in  my  own  country  and  to  their 
countrymen  the  kindness  shown  me  here  ;  and  as 
soon  as  I  mentioned  that  I  was  an  American,  the 
lady  asked  me  the  fate  of  her  unhappy  countrymen 
who  had  been  landed  as  exiles  on  our  shores,  and 
I  felt  proud  in  telling  them  that  they  had  found 
among  our  citizens  that  sympathy  which  brave 
men  in  misfortune  deserve,  and  that  our  govern- 
ment had  made  a  provision  in  land  for  the  exiled 
compatriots  of  Kosciusko.     She  inquired  particu- 
larly about  the  details  of  their  occupation,  and 
expressed  the  fear  that  their  habits  of  life,  most 
of  them  having   been   brought  up  as  soldiers, 
unfitted  them  for  usefulness  among  us.    I  did  not 
then  know  how  prophetic  were  her  forebodings, 
and  was  saved  the  necessity  of  telling  her,  what  I 
afterward  read  in  a  newspaper,  that  an  unhappy 
portion  of  that  band  of  exiles,  discontented  with 
their  mode  of  life,  in  attempting  to  cross  the 
Rocky  Mountains  were  cut  to  pieces  by  a  party  of 
Indians.    Under  the  pressure  of  their  immediate 
misfortunes  they  had  not  heard  the  fate  of  the 
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exiles,  and  a  ray  of  satisfaction  played  for  a 
moment  over  their  melancholy  features  on  hearing 
that  they  had  met  with  friends  in  America  :  and 
they  told  me  to  say  to  the  Poles  wherever  I  found 
them,  tliat  they  need  never  again  turn  their  eyes 
toward  home.  She  added  that  the  time  had  been 
when  she  and  her  friends  would  have  extended 
the  hand  of  welcome  to  a  stranger  in  Poland  ; 
that,  when  a  child,  she  had  heard  her  father  and 
brothers  talk  of  liberty  and  the  pressure  of  a 
foreign  yoke,  but,  living  in  affluence,  surrounded 
by  friends  and  connexions,  she  could  not  sympa- 
thise with  them,  and  thought  it  a  feeling  existing 
only  in  men,  which  women  could  not  know  ;  but 
actual  occurrences  had  opened  her  eyes ;  her 
family  had  l>een  crushed  to  the  earth,  her  friends 
imprisoned,  killed,  or  driven  into  exile,  and  yet, 
she  added,  turning  to  her  husband  and  father,  hIio 
ought  not  to  mourn,  for  those  dearest  to  her  on 
earth  were  spared.  But  I  could  read  in  her  face, 
as  she  l>ent  her  eyes  upon  their  pallid  features, 
that  hIic  felt  they  were  spared  only  for  a  season. 

Reluctantly  1  bade  them  farewell.  A  servant 
waited  to  go  with  me  and  show  me  the  caleche, 
but  I  told  him  it  was  not  worth  while.  I  was  in 
no  humour  for  examining  the  spokes  of  carriage- 
wheelH  ;  and,  if  I  had  been  obliged  to  ride  on  the 
tongue,  1  believe  I  should  have  taken  it.  I  went 
to  mv  hotel,  and  told  mv  friend  of  mv  interview 
with  the  major  and  hie  lady.  He  knew  them  bv 
reputation  and  confirmed  and  strengthened  ail 
the  interest  I  took  in  them,  adding,  that  both 
father  and  son  hud  been  among  the  tirst  to  take 
up  arms  during  the  revolution,  and  at  its  unhappy 
termination  were  so  beloved  by  the  people  of  War- 
saw that,  in  their  wounded  and  crippled  state,  the 
Russian  government  had  not  proceeded  to  ex- 
tremities with  them. 

I  spent  my  last  evening  hi  Warsaw  with  my 
Pole  and  several  of  his  friends  at  a  herbata,  that 
is,  a  sort  of  confectioner's  shop  like  a  cafe  in  the 
south  of  Kuro]>e,  where,  as  in  Russia,  tea  is  the 
popular  drink.  The  next  morning,  as  usual,  my 
passport  was  not  ready.  My  valet  had  been  for 
it  several  times  and  could  not  get  it.  I  had  lieen 
myself  to  the  police-office,  and  waited  until  dark, 
when  I  was  directed  to  call  the  next  morning.  I 
went  at  a  little  after  eight,  but  I  will  not  obtrude 
upon  the  reader  the  details  of  my  vexation,  nor 
the  amiable  feelings  that  passed  my  mind  in  waiting 
till  twelve  o'clock  in  a  large  ante-room.  In  my 
after  wanderings  I  sometimes  sat  down  upon  a 
stump,  or  on  the  sands  of  the  desert,  and  meditated 
upon  in y  folly  in  undergoing  all  manner  of  hard- 
ships when  I  might  Ik-  sitting  quietlv  at  home  ; 
but  when  I  thought  of  passports  in  Russia  and 
Poland.  I  shook  myself  with  the  freedom  of  a  son 
of  the  desert,  and  with  the  thought  that  I  could 
turn  my  dromedary's  head  which  way  I  pleased, 
other  difficulties  seemed  light.  Ancient  philoso- 
phers extolled  uniformity  as  a  great  virtue  in  a 
young  man's  character  ;  and,  if  so,  1  was  entitled 
to  the  highest  praise,  for  in  the  matter  of  arranging 
my  passport  I  was  always  in  a  passion.  I  do  not 
know  a  single  exception  to  tho  contrary.  And  if 
there  was  one  thing  more  vexatious  than  another, 
it  was  in  tho  ease  at  Warsaw,  where,  after  having 
been  bandied  about  from  office  to  office,  I  received 
my  passport,  still  requiring  the  signature  of  the 
governor,  and  walked  up  to  the  palace,  nursing 


my  indignation,  and  expecting  an  aeoumulation,  I 
was  ushered  in  by  guards  and  soldiers,  and  at  one* 
disarmed  of  all  animosity  by  the  politeness  aad 
civility  of  the  principal  officers  of  government  1 
was  almost  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  withhold  my  in- 
tended malediction.  I  hurried  back  to  my  hotel 
My  friend,  with  three  or  four  of  his  Waiw 
acquaintances,  was  waiting  to  see  the  last  of  me; 
my  caleche  was  at  the  door,  and  I  was  already 
late  for  a  start.  I  took  my  seat  and  bade  then 
farewell.  I  promised  to  write  to  him  on  my  arrinl 
in  Paris,  and  to  continue  a  correspondence  on  bit 
return  home.  Moat  unfortunately,  I  lost  ha 
address.  He  lived  in  some  town  in  Poland,  mar 
the  frontiers  of  Prussia,  and  probably  at  this 
moment  thinks  of  me  unkindly  for  my  apparent 
neglect.     Possibly  we  may  meet  again,  uiongh 

Krobably  never ;  but  if  we  do,  though  it  do  not 
appen  till  our  heads  are  grey,  we  will  have  a  rich 
fund  of  satisfaction  in  the  recollections  of  our  long 
journey  to  Warsaw. 

1  was  again  setting  oat  alone.  My  guide  or 
condttcteur  was  a  Polish  peasant.  Without  having 
seen  him  I  had  calculated  upon  making  ordinal? 
human  intelligence,  to  some  extent,  a  medium  of 
communication  ;  but  I  found  that  I  had  been  too 
soaring  in  my  ideas  of  the  divinitv  of  human  nature. 
When  I  returned  to  the  hotel  \  found  him  lying 
on  the  sidewalk  asleep  ;  a  servant  kicked  him*  op, 
and  pointed  me  out  as  his  master  for  the  journey. 
He  ran  up  and  kissed  my  hands  and,  before  I  wai 
aware  of  his  intention,  stooped  down  and  repeated 
the  samo  salutation  on  my  boot.  An  American, 
perhaps  more  than  any  other,  scorns  the  idea  of 
man's  debasing  himself  to  his  fellow-man  ;  and  so 
powerful  was  this  feeling  in  me,  that  before  I  went 
abroad  I  almost  despised  a  white  man  whom  1  siw 
engaged  in  a  menial  office.  I  had  outlived  this 
feeling  ;  hut  when  I  saw  a  tall,  strong  athletic 
white  man  kneel  down  and  kiss  my  foot,  I  could 
havo  almost  spumed  him  from  me.  His  whole 
dress  was  a  long  shirt  coming  down  to  his  feet, 
supported  by  a  broad  leathern  belt  eight  inches 
wide  which  he  used  as  a  pocket,  and  a  low,  broad- 
brimmed  hat,  turned  up  all  round,  particularly  it 
the  sides,  and  not  unlike  the  head -gear  of  "the 
New  Lebanon  Shakers. 

Before  putting  myself  out  of  the  reach  of  aid, 
I  held  a  conversation  with  him  through  an  inter- 
preter. The  lady  of  the  major  had  made  out  i 
chart  for  me,  specifying  each  day's  journey,  which 
he  promised  to  observe,  and  added  tliat  he  would 
lie  my  slavo  if  I  would  give  him  plenty  to  drink. 
With  such  a  companion,  then,  I  may  say  most 
emphatically  that  I  was  again  setting  out  alone ; 
hut  my  caleche  was  even  letter  than  the  Polish 
officer  represented  it,  abundantly  provided  with 
pockets  for  provisions,  books,  Ac,  and  altogether 
so  much  more  comfortable  than  anything  I  was  used 
to,  that  I  threw  myself  back  in  it  with  a  feeling  of 
great  satisfaction.  I  rolled  for  the  last  time 
through  the  streets  of  Warsaw  ;  looked  out  upon 
the  busy  throng  ;  and  though,  in  the  perfectly 
indifferent  air  with  which  they  turned  to  me.  \ 
felt  how  small  a  space  I  occupied  in  the  world,  I 
lighted  my  pipe  and  smoked  in  their  faces,  and, 
with  a  jKrfect  feeling  of  independence  toward  all 
the  world,  at  one  o'clock  I  arrived  at  the  barrier. 
Here  I  found,  to  my  great  vexation,  that  I  was 
an  object  of  special  consideration  to  the  Emperor 
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of  Russia.  A  soldier  came  out  for  my  passport, 
with  which  he  went  inside  the  guardhouse,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  returned  with  the  paper  in  his 
hands  to  ask  me  some  question  I  could  not  answer 
him.  He  talked  at  me  a  little  while,  and  again 
went  within  doors.  After  sitting  for  a  few  mo- 
ments, vexed  at  the  detention,  hut  congratulating 
myself  that  if  there  was  any  irregularity  it  had 
been  discovered  before  I  had  advanced  far  on  my 
journey,  I  dismounted  and  went  inside,  where, 
after  detaining  me  long  enough  to  make  me  feel 
very  uncomfortable,  they  endorsed  the  vis/  and 
lot  me  go.  I  again  lighted  my  pipe,  and  in  the 
mildness  and  beauty  of  the  day,  the  comfort  of  my 
omleche,  and  the  docility  and  accommodating  spirit 
of  my  peasant,  forgot  my  past,  and  even  the  chance 
of  future,  difficulties.  There  was  nothing  parti- 
cularly attractive  in  the  road ;  the  country  was 
generally  fertile,  though  tame  and  uninteresting. 
Late  in  the  afternoon  we  stopped  at  a  little  town, 
of  which  I  cannot  make  out  the  name.  Like  all 
the  other  towns  on  this  side  of  Warsaw,  in  the 
centre  was  a  square,  with  a  range  of  wooden 
houses  built  all  around  fronting  on  the  square,  and 
the  inhabitants  were  principally  Jews.  My  pea- 
sant took  off  his  horses  and  fed  them  in  the  square, 
and  I  went  into  a  little  leukemia,  much  cleaner 
and  better  than  the  town  promised,  where  I  had  a 
cup  of  coffee  and  a  roll  of  bread,  and  then  strolled 
around  the  town,  which  at  this  moment  presented 
a  singular  spectacle.  The  women  and  children 
were  driving  into  the  square  herds  of  cows  from 
the  pasture-grounds  in  the  unenolosed  plains 
around  ;  and,  when  all  were  brought  in,  each  pro- 
prietor picked  out  his  own  cow  and  drove  her 
name,  and  in  a  few  moments,  opposite  almost 
•very  house  stood  the  family  cow,  with  a  woman 
or  child  milking  her.  After  this  the  cows  strolled 
hack  into  the  square  to  sleep  till  morning. 

A  little  before  dark  we  started,  and,  alter  a  fine 
moonlight  ride,  at  about  ten  o'clock  drove  into  a 
sort  of  caravanserai,  being  simply  a  large  shed  or 
covered  place  for  waggons  and  horses,  with  a  room 
partitioned  off  in  one  corner  for  eating  and  sleep- 
ing. There  were,  perhaps,  fifteen  or  twenty  wag- 
gons under  the  shed,  and  their  waggoners  were 
all  assembled  in  this  room,  some  standing  up  and 
eating  off  a  board  stretched  along  the  wall,  some 
drinking,  some  smoking,  and  some  already  asleep 
on  the  floor.  In  one  corner  was  a  party  of  Jews, 
with  the  contents  of  a  purse  emptied  before  them, 
which  they  were  dividing  into  separate  parcels. 
The  place  was  kept  by  a  Jew,  who,  with  his  wife, 
or  some  woman  belonging  to  the  establishment, 
old  and  weatherbeaten,  was  running  about  serving 
and  apparently  quarrelling  with  all  the  waggoners. 
She  seemed  particularly  disposed  to  quarrel  with 
me,  I  believe  because  I  could  not  talk  to  her,  this 
being,  in  her  eyes,  an  unpardonable  sin.  I  could 
understand,  however,  that  she  wanted  to  prepare 
me  a  supper ;  but  my  appetite  was  not  tempted 
by  what  I  saw  around  me,  and  I  lighted  my  pipe 
and  smoked.  I  believe  she  afterward  saw  some- 
thing in  me  which  made  her  like  me  better  ;  for 
while  the  waggoners  were  strewing  themselves 
about  the  floor  for  sleep,  she  went  out,  and  return- 
ing with  a  tolerably  clean  sheaf  of  straw  under 
each  arm,  called  me  to  her,  and  shaking  them  out 
in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  pointed  me'  to  my  bed. 
My  pipe  was  ended,  and  putting  my  carpet-bag 


under  my  head,  I  lay  down  upon  the  straw  ;  and 
the  old  woman  climbed  up  to  a  sort  of  platform  in 
one  corner,  where,  a  moment  after,  I  saw  her 
sitting  up  with  her  arms  above  her  head,  with 
the  utmost  nonchalance  changing  her  innermost 
garment. 

^  I  was  almost  asleep,  when  I  noticed  a  strapping 
big  man,  muffled  up  to  the  eyes,  standing  at  my 
feet  and  looking  in  my  face.  I  raised  my  head, 
and  he  walked  round,  keeping  his  eyes  fixed  upon 
me,  and  went  away.  Shortly  after  he  returned, 
and  again  walking  round,  stopped  and  addressed 
me,  "Spreohen  sie  Deutsch !"  I  answered  by 
asking  him  if  he  could  speak  French ;  and  not 
being  able,  he  went  away.  He  returned  again, 
and  again  walked  round  as  before,  looking  steadily 
in  my  face ;  I  rose  on  my  elbow,  and  followed 
him  with  my  eyes  till  I  had  turned  completely 
round  with  nim,  when  he  stopped  as  if  satisfied 
with  his  observations,  and  in  his  broadest  verna- 
cular opened  bluntly,  "Hadn't  we  better  speak 
English  1"  I  need  not  say  that  I  entirely  agreed 
with  him.  I  sprang  up,  and  catching  his  hand, 
asked  him  what  possessed  him  to  begin  upon  me 
in  Dutch ;  he  replied  by  asking  why  I  had  answered 
in  French,  adding  that  his  stout  English  figure 
ought  to  have  made  me  know  better  ;  and  after 
mutual  good-natured  recriminations,  we  kicked 
my  straw  bed  about  the  floor,  and  agreed  to  make 
a  night  of  it.  He  was  the  proprietor  of  a  large 
iron  manufactory,  distant  about  three  days'  Jour- 
ney, and  was  then  on  his  way  to  Warsaw.  He 
went  out  to  his  carriage,  and  one  of  his  servants 
produced  a  stock  of  provisions  like  the  larder  of  a 
well-furnished  hotel ;  and  as  1  had  gone  to  bed 
■upperless,  he  seemed  a  good,  stout,  broad- 
shouldered  guardian  angel  sent  to  comfort  me. 
We  sat  on  the  back  seat  of  the  carriage,  making  a 
table  of  the  front ;  and  when  we  had  finished,  and 
the  fragments  were  cleared  away,  we  stretched 
our  legs  on  the  table,  lighted  our  pipes,  and  talked 
till  we  fell  asleep  on  each  other's  shoulder.  Not- 
withstanding our  intimacy  so  far,  we  should  not 
have  known  each  other  by  daylight,  and  at  break 
of  day  we  went  outside  to  examine  each  other. 
It  was,  however,  perhaps  hardly  worth  while  to 
retain  a  recollection  of  features ;  for,  unless  by 
some  such  accident  as  that  which  brought  us  toge- 
ther, we  never  shall  meet  again.  We  wrote  our 
names  in  each  other's  pocket-book  as  a  memorial 
of  our  meeting,  and  at  the  same  moment  started 
on  our  opposite  roads. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

Friendly  Solicitude.— Raddom.— Symptoms  of  a  Difficulty. 
— A  Court  of  Inquisition.— Showing  a  proper  Spirit- 
Troubles  thickening. — Approaching  the  Climax.— Wo- 
man's Influence.— The  Finale.— Utility  of  the  Clatsks 
Another  Latinist  —  A  Lucky  Accident  —  Arrival  at 
Cracow. 

At  about  eight  o'clock  we  stopped  to  feed,  and 
at  the  feeding-place  met  a  German  waggoner,  who 
had  lived  in  Hamburgh,  and  spoke  English.  He 
seemed  much  distressed  at  my  not  understanding 
the  language  of  the  country.  He  was  a  stout, 
burly  fellow,  eating  and  drinking  all  the  time,  and 
his  great  anxiety  was  lest  I  should  starve  on  the 
',  road.      He  insisted  upon   my  providing  against 
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such  a  fatality,  and  had  a  couple  of  fowls  roasted 
for  me,  and  wrapped  in  a  piece  of  coarse  brown 
paper  ;  and  at  parting,  backed  by  a  group  of' 
friends,  to  whom  he  had  told  my  story,  he  drank 
schnaps  (at  my  expense)  to  my  safe  arrival  at 
Cracow. 

At  eleven  o'clock,  wc  reached  Raddom.  There 
was  a  large  swinging  gate  at  the  barrier  of  the 
town,  and  the  soldier  opening  it  demanded  my 
passport  to  be  vistd  by  the  police  ;  he  got  into  the 
caleche  with  me,  and  we  drove  into  the  town, 
stopped  in  the  public  square,  and  went  to  the 
bureau  together.  He  left  me  in  an  antechamber, 
and  went  within,  promising,  by  his  manner,  to 
expedite  tho  business,  and  intimating  an  expect- 
ation of  schnaps  on  his  return.  In  a  few  minutes 
he  returned,  and  barely  opening  the  door  for  me 
to  enter,  hurried  off,  apparently  with  some  mis- 
givings about  his  schnaps.  I  entered,  and  found 
three  or  four  men,  who  took  no  notice  of  me.  I 
waited  a  few  moments,  and  seeing  my  passport  on 
a  table  before  one  of  them,  went  up,  and,  certainly 
without  intending  anything  offensive,  took  up  the 
passport  with  a  view  of  calling  his  attention  to  it ; 
he  jerked  it  out  of  my  hand,  and  looking  at  me 
with  an  imperious  and  impertinent  air,  at  the  same 
time  saying  something  I  have  no  doubt  in  character 
with  the  expression  of  his  face,  he  slapped  it  down 
on  the  table.  Two  or  three  officers  coming  in, 
looked  at  it,  and  laid  it  down  again,  until  at 
length  one  man,  the  head  of  that  department,  I 
suppose,  took  it  up,  wrote  a  note,  ana  giving  the 
note  and  passport  to  a  soldier,  directed  me  to 
follow  him.  The  soldier  conducted  me  to  the 
bureau  of  the  government,  the  largest  building, 
and  occupying  a  central  position  in  the  town,  and 
left  me  in  an  antechamber  with  the  usual  retinue 
of  soldiers  and  officers.  In  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  he  came  out  without  the  passport,  and  pulled 
me  by  the  sleeve  to  follow  him.  I  shook  my 
head,  asked  for  the  passport,  and,  in  fact,  moved 
toward  the  door  he  had  left.  He  seemed  a  good- 
hearted  fellow,  and  anxious  to  save  me  from  any 
imprudence,  pulled  me  back,  held  up  his  fingers, 
and  pointing  to  the  clock,  told  me  to  return  at 
one  ;  and  touching  his  hat  respectfully,  with  pro- 
bably the  only  French  words  he  know,  "  Adieu, 
seigneur,"  and  a  look  of  real  interest,  hurried 
away. 

I  strolled  about  the  town,  dropped  in  at  a  ku- 
kiernia,  went  to  the  square,  and  saw  my  peasant 
friend  feeding  his  horses,  apparently  in  some 
trouble  and  perplexity.  I  went  back  at  one, 
and  was  ordered  to  come  again  at  four.  I  would 
have  remonstrated,  but,  besides  that  I  could  not 
make  myself  understood,  when  I  attempted  to 
S]K*ak  they  turned  rudely  away  from  me.  I  was 
vexed  by  the  loss  of  the  day,  as  I  had  agreed  to 
pay  a  high  price  for  the  sake  of  going  through  a 
day  sooner,  and  this  might  spoil  my  plan  ;  and  I 
was  particularly  vexed  by  the  rough  manner  in 
which  I  was  treated.  1  returned  at  four,  and 
was  conducted  into  a  large  chamber,  in  which 
were  perhaps  twenty  or  thirty  clerks  and  inferior 
officers  in  the  uniform  of  the  government.  As 
soon  as  I  entered  there  was  a  general  commotion. 
They  had  sent  for  a  young  man  who  spoke  a  little 
French  to  act  as  interpreter.  The  passport  was 
put  into  his  hands,  and  the  first  question  he  asked 
me  was  how  I,  an  American,  happened  to  be  tra- 


velling under  a  Russian  passport.  I  answered 
that  it  was  not  from  any  wish  of  mine,  but  in  obe- 
dience to  their  own  laws,  and  added  the  fact  that 
this  passport  had  been  made  out  by  the  Russian 
ambassador  at  Constantinople ;  that  under  it  I 
had  been  admitted  into  Russia,  and  travelled 
from  the  Black  Sea  to  St.  PetersDurgh,  and  from 
there  down  to  Warsaw,  as  he  might  see  from  the 
paper  itself,  the  visti  of  the  proper  authorities, 
down  to  that  of  the  Governor  of  Warsaw,  being 
regularly  endorsed. 

He  then  asked  what  my  business  was  in  Poland, 
and  what  had  induced  me  to  come  there.  I  an- 
swered, the  same  that  had  carried  me  into  Russia, 
merely  the  curiosity  of  a  traveller  ;  and  he  then 
inquired  what  in  particular  I  wanted  to  see  in 
Poland.  If  I  had  consulted  merely  my  feelings, 
I  should  have  told  him  that,  besides  being  at- 
tracted by  the  interest  of  her  heroic  history,  I 
wished  to  see  with  my  own  eyes  the  pressure  of  a 
colossal  foot  upon  the  necks  ox  a  conquered  people ; 
that  this  very  system  of  inquisition  and  espionnage 
was  one  of  the  things  I  expected  to  see  ;  but  I,  of 
course,  forbore  this,  and  answered  only  in  general 
terms,  and  my  answer  was  not  satisfactory.  He 
then  began  a  more  particular  examination  ;  asked 
my  age,  my  height,  the  colour  of  my  eyes,  && 
At  first  I  did  not  see  the  absurdity  of  this  exami- 
nation, and  answered  honestly  according  to  the 
fact,  as  I  believed  it ;  but  all  at  once,  it  struck 
me  tliat,  as  I  did  not  remember  the  particulars  of 
the  description  of  my  person  in  the  passport,  my 
own  impromptu  might  very  easily  differ  from  it, 
and,  catching  an  insulting  expression  on  his  face, 
I  told  him  that  he  had  the  passport  in  his  hands, 
and  might  himself  compare  my  person  with  the 
description  there  given  of  me.  He  then  read 
aloud  the  entire  description  ;  height,  so  many  feet; 
eyes,  such  a  colour,  &c.  &c ;  scanned  me  from 
head  to  foot ;  peered  into  my  eyes,  stopping  after 
each  article  to  look  at  me  and  compare  me  with 
the  description.  By  this  time  every  man  in  the 
room  had  left  his  business  and  gathered  round 
looking  at  me,  and,  after  the  reading  of  each 
article  and  the  subsequent  examination,  there  wa* 
a  general  shaking  of  heads  and  a  contemptuous 
smile. 

At  the  time  I  remembered,  what  had  before 
suggested  itself  to  me  rather  as  a  good  thing, 
that,  lx>fore  embarking  for  Europe,  I  had  wriueu 
on  to  the  department  of  state  for  a  passport,  with 
a  description  of  my  person  made  out  at  the 
moment  by  a  friend,  not  very  flattering,  and, 
perhaps,  not  very  true,  but  good  enough  for  the 
Continent,  which  I  expected  to  be  the  extent  of 
my  tour  ;  and  I  felt  conscious  that,  on  a  severe 
examination,  my  nose  might  be  longer,  or  my  eyes 
greyer,  or  in  some  other  point  different  from  the 
description.  This,  added  to  their  close  and  critical 
examination,  at  first  embarrassed  me  consider- 
ably, but  the  supercilious  and  insulting  manner 
in  which  tho  examination  was  conducted  roused 
my  indignation,  and  restored  my  setf-possession. 
I  saw,  from  the  informal  way  in  which  the  thing 
was  done,  that  this  was  a  mere  preliminary  inqui- 
sition, and  not  the  court  to  sit  in  judgment ;  and 
I  liad  noticed  from  the  beginning  that  most  ol 
these  men  were  Poles,  who  had  sold  themselves 
to  Russia  for  petty  place  and  pay  in  her  offices, 
traitors  in  their  hearts  and  lives,  apostates  frun* 
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every  honourable  feeling,  and  breathing  a  more 
infernal  spirit  against  their  enslaved  country  than 
the  Russians  themselves ;  and  I  told  the  inter- 
preter, as  coolly  as  the  nature  of  the  caso  would 
admit,  to  accept  for  himself,  and  to  convey  to  his 
associates,  the  assurance  that  I  should  remember 
their  little  town  as  long  as  I  lived  ;  that  I  had  then 
travelled  from  England  through  France,  Italy, 
Greece,  Turkey,  and  Russia,  and  had  nowhere 
met  such  wanton  rudeness  and  insult  as  from 
them ;  that  I  did  not  think  it  possible  that  in  any 
European  government  twenty  of  its  officers  would 
laugh  and  sneer  at  the  embarrassment  of  a 
stranger  without  a  single  one  stepping  forward  to 
assist  him  ;  that  I  deeply  regretted  the  occurrence 
of  such  a  circumstance  in  Poland ;  that  I  felt 
convinced  that  there  was  not  a  true-hearted  Pole, 
among  them,  or  my  character  as  an  American 
would  have  saved  me  from  insult. 

The  interpreter  seemed  a  little  abashed,  but  I 
could  see  in  the  vindictive  faces  of  the  rest  that 
they  were  greatly  irritated.  The  examination  was 
cut  short,  and  I  was  directed  to  come  again  at 
half-past  five,  when  the  commandant,  who  had 
been  sent  for,  would  be  there.  By  this  time  there 
was  some  excitement  in  the  streets,  and,  as  I  after- 
ward learned,  it  was  noised  through  the  little 
town  that  an  American  was  detained  on  suspicion 
of  travelling  under  a  false  passport.  My  caleche 
had  been  standing  in  the  public  square  all  day.  I 
had  been  noticed  going  to  and  from  the  offices 
with  a  soldier  at  my  heels,  and  my  poor  Pole  had 
been  wandering  up  and  down  the  streets,  telling 
everybody  his  fears  and  interest  in  me,  and 
particularly  his  anxiety  about  ten  rubles  I  had 
promised  him.  As  I  passed  along,  people  turned 
round  and  looked  at  me.  I  went  to  a  kukiemia, 
where  the  dame  had  been  very  smiling  and  atten- 
tive, and  could  not  get  even  a  look  from  her.  I 
went  to  another;  several  men  were  earnestly 
talking,  who  became  silent  the  moment  I  entered. 
A  small  matter  created  an  excitement  in  that  little 
place.  It  was  a  rare  thing  for  a  traveller  to  pass 
through  it ;  the  Russian  government  threw  every 
impediment  in  the  way,  and  had  made  the  road 
so  vexatious  that  it  was  almost  broken  up.  The 
French,  or  the  citizens  of  a  free  country  like 
America,  were  always  suspected  of  being  political 
emissaries  to  stir  up  the  Poles  to  revolution,  and  it 
seemed  as  if,  under  that  despotic  government,  to 
be  suspected  was  to  be  guilty.  The  Poles  were  in 
the  habit  of  seeing  slight  offences  visited  with 
terrible  punishments,  and  probably  half  the  little 
town  looked  on  me  as  a  doomed  man.  I  went 
back  to  the  square  and  took  a  seat  on  my  caleche ; 
my  poor  Pole  sat  on  the  box  looking  at  me  ;  he 
had  followed  me  all  over,  and,  like  the  rest, 
seemed  to  regard  me  as  lost  I  had  probably 
treated  him  with  more  kindness  than  he  was  ac- 
customed to  receive,  though,  for  every  new  kind- 
ness, he  vexed  me  anew  by  stooping  down  and 
kissing  my  foot. 

At  naif-past  five  o'clock,  I  was  again  at  the 
door  of  the  palace.  On  the  staircase  I  met  the 
young  man  who  had  acted  as  interpreter ;  he  would 
nave  avoided  me,  but  I  stopped  him  and  asked 
him  to  return  with  me.  I  held  on  to  him,  asking 
him  if  the  commandant  spoke  French  ;  begged 
him,  as  he  would  hope  himself  to  find  kindness 
in  a  strange  country,  to  go  back  and  act  as  a  | 


medium  of  explanation  ;  but  he  tore  rudely  away, 
and  hurried  down  stairs.  A  soldier  opened  the 
door  and  led  me  into  the  same  apartment  as 
before.  The  clerks  were  all  at  their  desks  writing ; 
all  looked  up  as  I  entered,  but  not  one  offered  me 
a  seat,  nor  any  the  slightest  act  of  civility.  I 
waited  a  moment,  and  they  seemed  studiously  to 
take  no  notice  of  me.  I  felt  outrageous  at  their 
rudeness.  I  had  no  apprehensions  of  any  serious 
consequences  beyond,  perhaps,  that  of  a  detention 
until  I  could  write  to  Mr.  Wilkins,  our  ambas- 
sador at  St.  Petersburgh,  and  resolved  not  to  be 
trampled  upon  by  the  understrappers.  I  walked 
up  to  the  door  of  the  commandant's  chamber, 
when  one  man,  who  had  been  particularly  in- 
sulting during  the  reading  of  the  passport,  rudely 
intercepted  me,  and  leaning  his  back  against  the 
door,  nourished  his  hands  before  him  to  keep  me 
from  entering.  Fortunately,  I  fell  back  in  time 
to  prevent  even  the  tip  end  of  his  fingers  touching 
me.  My  blood  flashed  through  me  like  lightning, 
and  even  now  I  consider  myself  a  miracle  of 
forbearance  that  I  did  not  strike  him. 

In  a  few  moments  the  door  opened,  and  a  sol- 
dier beckoned  me  to  enter.  Directly  in  front,  at 
the  other  end  of  the  room,  behind  a  table,  sat  the 
commandant,  a  grim,  gaunt-looking  figure,  about 
fifty,  his  military  coat  buttoned  tight  up  in  his 
throat,  his  cap  and  sword  on  the  table  by  his  side, 
and  in  his  hands  my  unlucky  passport.  As  I 
walked  toward  him  he  looked  from  the  passport 
to  me,  and  from  me  to  the  passport ;  and  when  I 
stopped  at  the  table  he  read  over  again  the  whole 
description,  at  every  clause  looking  at  me  ;  shook 
his  head  with  a  grim  smile  of  incredulity,  and 
laid  it  down,  as  if  perfectly  satisfied.  I  felt  that 
my  face  was  flushed  with  indignation,  and,  perhaps, 
to  a  certain  extent,  so  distorted  with  passion  that 
it  would  have  been  difficult  to  recognise  me  as 
the  person  described.  I  suggested  to  him  that 
the  rude  treatment  I  had  met  with  in  the  other 
room  had  no  doubt  altered  the  whole  character 
of  my  face,  but  he  waved  his  hand  for  me  to  be 
silent ;  and,  taking  up  a  sheet  of  paper,  wrote  a 
letter  or  order,  or  something  which  I  did  not 
understand,  and  gave  it  to  a  soldier,  who  took  it 
off  to  one  corner  and  stamped  it  The  com- 
mandant then  folded  up  the  passport,  enclosed  it 
in  the  letter,  and  handed  it  again  to  the  soldier, 
who  carried  it  off  and  affixed  to  it  an  enormous 
wax  seal,  which  looked  very  ominous  and  Siberian- 
like. I  was  determined  not  to  suffer  from  the 
want  of  any  effort  on  my  part,  and  pulled  out  my 
old  American  passport,  under  which  I  had  tra- 
velled in  France  and  Italy,  and  also  a  new  one 
which  Commodore  Porter  had  given  me  in  Con- 
stantinople. He  looked  at  them  without  any 
comment  and  without  understanding  them  ;  and, 
when  the  soldier  returned  with  the  paper  and  the 
big  seal,  he  rose,  and,  without  moving  a  muscle, 
waved  with  his  hand  for  me  to  follow  the  soldier. 
I  would  have  resisted  if  I  had  dared.  I  was  in- 
dignant enough  to  do  some  rash  thing,  but,  at 
every  step  was  a  soldier ;  I  saw  the  folly  of  it, 
and,  grinding  my  teeth  with  vexation  and  rage,  I 
did  as  I  was  ordered. 

At  the  door  of  the  palace  we  found  a  largo 
crowd,  who,  knowing  my  appointment  for  this 
hour,  were  waiting  to  hear  the  result.  A  line  oi 
people  was  formed  along  the  walk,  who,  bccuu- 
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me  under  the  charge  of  a  soldier,  turned  round 
aud  looked  at  me  with  ominous  silence.  We 
parsed  under  the  walls  of  the  prison,  and  the 
prisoners  thrust  their  arms  through  the  bars  and 
hailed  me,  and  seemed  to  claim  me  as  a  com- 
panion, and  to  promise  me  a  welcome  among  them. 
For  a  moment  I  was  infected  with  some  apprehen- 
sions. In  my  utter  ignorance  as  to  what  it  all 
meant,  I  ran  over  in  my  mind  the  stories  I  had 
heard  of  the  exercise  of  despotic  authority,  and 
for  one  moment  thought  of  my  German  host  at 
Moscow  and  a  journey  to  Siberia  by  mistake.  I 
did  not  know  where  the  soldier  was  taking  me, 
but  felt  relieved  when  we  had  got  out  of  the 
reach  of  the  voices  of  the  prisoners,  and  more  so 
when  we  stopped  before  a  large  house,  which  I 
remarked  at  once  as  a  private  dwelling,  though  a 
guard  of  honour  before  the  door  indicated  it  as  the 
residence  of  an  officer  of  high  rank.  We  entered, 
and  were  ushered  into  the  presence  of  the  governor 
and  commander-in-chief.  He  was,  of  course,  a 
Russian,  a  man  about  sixty,  in  the  uniform  of  a 
general  officer,  and  attended  by  an  aide-de-camp 
about  thirty.  I  waited  till  the  soldier  had  delivered 
his  message ;  and,  before  the  governor  had  broken 
the  seal,  I  carried  the  war  into  the  enemy's  coun- 
try by  complaining  of  the  rude  treatment  I  had  re- 
ceived, interrupted  in  my  journey  under  a  passport 
which  had  carried  me  all  over  Russia,  and  laughed 
at  and  insulted  by  the  officers  of  the  government, 
at  the  same  time  congratulating  myself  that  I  had  at 
last  met  those  who  could  at  least  tell  me  why  I  was 
detained,  and  would  give  me  an  opportunity  of 
explaining  anything  apparently  wrong.  I  found 
the  governor,  as  everywhere  else  in  Russia  where 
I  could  get  access  to  the  principal  man,  a  gentle- 
man in  his  bearing  and  feelings.  He  requested 
me  to  be  seated,  while  he  retired  into  another 
apartment  to  examine  the  passport.  The  aide-do - 
camp  remained,  and  I  entertained  him  with  my 
chapter  of  grievances  ;  he  put  the  whole  burden 
of  the  incivility  upon  the  Poles  ;  who,  as  he  said, 
tilled  all  the  inferior  offices  of  government,  but 
told  me,  too,  that  the  country  was  in  such  an 
unsettled  state  that  it  was  necessary  to  be  very 
particular  in  examining  all  strangers ;  and  par- 
ticularly as  at  that  time  several  French  emissaries 
were  suspected  to  be  secretly  wandering  in  Poland, 
trying  to  stir  up  revolution.  The  governor  staid 
so  long  that  I  began  to  fear  there  was  some 
technical  irregularity  which  might  subject  me  to 
detention,  and  I  was  in  no  small  degree  relieved 
when  he  sent  for  me,  and  telling  me  that  he 
regretted  the  necessity  for  giving  such  annoyance 
and  vexation  to  travellers,  handed  mo  back  tho 
passport,  with  a  direction  to  the  proper  officer  to 
make  the  necessary  vist  and  let  me  go.  I  was  so 
pleased  with  the  result  that  I  did  not  stop  to  ask 
any  questions,  and  to  this  day  1  do  not  know  par- 
ticularly why  I  was  detained. 

By  tli is  time  it  was  nine  o'clock,  and  when  we 
returned  the  bureau  was  closed.  The  soldier  stated 
the  case  to  the  loungers  about  the  door,  and  now 
all,  including  some  of  tho  scoundrels  who  had 
been  so  rude  to  me  in  the  morning,  were  anxious 
to  serve  me.  One  of  them  conducted  me  to  an 
apartment  near,  where  I  was  ushered  into  the  pre- 
sence of  an  elderly  lady  and  her  two  daughters, 
both  of  whom  spoke  rrench.  I  apologized  for 
my  intrusion  ;  told  them  my  extreme  anxiety  to 


go  on  that  night,  and  begged  them  to  procure 
some  one  to  take  the  governor's  order  to  the  com- 
mandant ;  in  fact  I  had  become  nervous,  and  did 
not  consider  myself  safe  till  out  of  the  place. 
They  called  in  a  younger  brother,  who  started  with 
alacrity  on  the  errand,  and  I  sat  down  to  wait  his 
return.  There  must  be  a  witchery  about  Poliib 
ladies.  I  was  almost  savage  against  all  mankind; 
1  had  been  kept  up  to  the  extremes!  point  of  in- 
dignation, without  any  opportunity  of  exploding  all 
day,  and  it  would  have  been  a  great  favour  for 
some  one  to  knock  me  down ;  but  in  a  few  minutes 
all  my  bitterness  and  malevolence  melted  away, 
and  before  tea  was  over  I  forgot  that  I  aid 
been  bandied  all  day  from  pillar  to  post,  and  even 
forgave  the  boors  who  had  mocked  me,  in  ©oca- 
deration  of  their  being  the  countrymen  of  the  Isdiee 
who  were  showing  me  such  kindnjjjpt.  Even  with 
them  I  began  with  the  chafed  spirit  that  had 
been  goading  me  on  all  day  ;  but  when  I  listened 
to  the  calm  and  sad  manner  in  which  they  re- 

friied  ;  that  it  was  annoying,  but  it  was  light,  very 
ight,  compared  with  the  scenes  through  which 
they  and  all  their  friends  had  passed,  I  was 
ashamed  of  my  petulance.  A  few  words  convinced 
me  that  they  were  the  Poles  of  my  imaginatioa 
and  heart.  A  widowed  mother  and  orphan  chil- 
dren, their  staff  and  protector  had  died  in  battle, 
and  a  gallant  brother  was  then  wandering  an  exile 
in  France.  1  believe  it  is  my  recollection  of  Polish 
ladies  that  gives  me  a  leaning  towards  rebels.  I 
never  met  a  Polish  lady  who  was  not  a  rebel,  and 
I  could  but  think,  as  long  as  the  startling  notes  of 
revolution  continue  to  fall  like  music  from  their 
prettv  lips,  so  long  the  Russian  will  sleep  on  as 
unquiet  pillow  in  Poland. 

It  was  more  than  an  hour  before  the  brother 
returned,  and  I  was  sorry  when  he  came;  for, 
after  ni  v  professions  of  haste,  I  had  no  excuse  for 
remaining  longer.  I  was  the  first  American  they 
had  ever  seen  ;  and  if  they  do  not  remember  me 
for  anything  else,  I  am  happy  to  have  disabused 
them  of  one  prejudice  against  my  country,  for  they 
believed  the  Americans  were  all  black.  At  part- 
ing, and  at  my  request,  tho  elder  daughter  wrote 
her  namo  in  my  memorandum-book,  and  I  bade 
them  farewell. 

It  was  eleven  o'clock  when  I  left  tho  house,  sad 
at  the  first  transition  from  their  presence  the  night 
seemed  of  pitchy  darkness.  I  groped  my  way  iato 
the  square  and  found  my  caleche  gone.  I  stood 
for  a  moment  on  the  spot  where  I  had  leftK, 
ruminating  what  I  should  do.  Perhaps  my  poor 
Pole  had  given  me  up  as  lost,  and  taken  out 
letters  of  administration  upon  my  carpet-bag. 
Directly  before  me,  intersecting  the  range  of  bosses 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  square,  was  a  street 
leading  out  of  the  town.  I  knew  that  he  was  s 
man  to  go  straight  a-head,  turning  neither  to  the 
right  hand  nor  tuc  left.  I  walked  on  to  the  opening, 
followed  it  a  little  way,  and  saw  on  the  right  a  gate 
opening  to  a  shed  for  stabling.  I  went  in,  aad 
found  him  with  his  horses  unharnessed,  feeding 
them,  whipping  them,  and  talking  at  them  is 
furious  Polish.  As  soon  as  he  saw  me  he  left  then 
and  came  at  me  in  the  same  tone,  throwing  vp 
both  his  hands,  and  almost  flourishing  them  in  my 
face  ;  then  went  back  to  his  horses,  began  pitching 
on  the  harness,  and,  snatching  up  the  meal-bag, 
came  back  again  toward  me,  all  the  t»m^  talking 
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and  gesticulating  like  a  bedlamite.  I  was  almost 
in  despair.  What  have  I  done  now !  ^ven  my 
poor  peasant  turns  against  me ;  this  morning  he 
kissed  my  foot ;  now  he  is  ready  to  brain  me  with 
as  meal-bag.  Roused  by  the  uproar,  the  old  woman, 
proprietor  of  the  shed,  came  out,  accompanied  by 
her  daughter,  a  pretty  little  girl  about  twelve  years 
old,  carrying  a  lantern.  I  looked  at  them  with- 
out expecting  any  help.  My  peasant  moved  be- 
tween them  and  me  and  the  horses,  flourishing  his 
meal-bag,  and  seeming  every  moment  to  become 
more  and  more  enraged  with  me.  I  looked  on  in 
dismay,  when  the  little  girl  came  up,  and  drop- 

?ing  a  courtesy  before  me,  in  the  prettiest  French 
ever  heard,  asked  me, "  Que  voulez-vous,  mon- 
sieur i "  I  could  have  taken  her  up  in  my  arms 
and  kissed  her.  I  have  had  a  fair  share  of  the 
perplexity  which  befalls  every  man  from  the  sex, 
but  I  hold  many  old  accounts  cancelled  by  the  re- 
lief twice  afforded  me  this  day.  Before  coming  to 
a  parley  with  my  Pole,  I  took  her  by  the  hand, 
and,  sitting  down  on  the  tongue  of  a  waggon, 
learned  from  her  that  she  had  been  taken  into  the 
house  of  a  rich  seigneur  to  be  educated  as  a  com- 
panion for  his  daughter,  and  was  then  at  home  on 
a  visit  to  her  mother  ;  after  which  she  explained 
the  meaning  of  my  postilion's  outcry.  Besides 
his  apprehensions  for  me  personally,  he  had  been 
tormented  with  the  no  less  powerful  one  of  losing 
the  promised  ten  rubles  upon  his  arrival  at  a  fixed 
time  at  Michoof,  and  all  his  earnestness  was  to 
hurry  me  off  at  once,  in  order  to  give  me  a  chance 
of  still  arriving  within  the  time.  This  was  exactly 
the  humour  in  which  I  wanted  to  find  him,  for  I 
had  expected  great  difficulty  in  making  him  go  on 
that  night ;  so  I  told  him  to  hitch  on  his  horses, 
and  at  parting  did  give  the  little  girl  a  kiss,  and 
the  only  other  thing  I  could  give  her  without  im- 

rverishing  myself  was  a  silk  purse  as  a  memento, 
lighted  my  pipe,  and  worn  out  with  the  per- 
plexities of  the  day,  in  a  short  time  forgot  police 
and  passports,  rude  Russians  and  dastardly  Poles, 
and  even  the  Polish  ladies  and  the  little  girl. 

I  woke  the  next  morning  under  a  shed,  horses 
harnessed,  postilion  on  the  box  whipping,  and  a 
Jew  at  their  head  holding  them,  and  the  two 
bipeds  quarrelling  furiously  about  the  stabling. 
I  threw  the  Jew  a  florin,  and  he  let  go  his  hold, 
though  my  peasant  shook  his  whip,  and  roared 
back  at  him  long  after  we  were  out  of  sight  and 
hearing.  At  a  few  miles'  distance  we  came  to  a 
stopping-place  where  wo  found  a  large  caleche 
with  four  handsome  horses,  and  the  postilion  in 
the  costume  of  a  peasant  of  Cracow,  a  little  square 
red  cap  with  a  red  feather,  a  long  white  frock 
somewhat  like  a  shooting-jacket,  bordered  with 
red,  a  belt  covered  with  pieces  of  brass  like  scales 
lapping  over  each  other,  and  a  horn  slung  over 
hi*  right  shoulder.  It  belonged  to  a  Polish  sei- 
gneur, who,  though  disaffected  toward  government, 
had  succeeded  in  retaining  his  property,  and  was 
the  proprietor  of  many  villages.  He  was  accom- 
panied by  a  young  man  about  thirty,  who  spoke  a 
very  little  French  ;  less  than  any  man  whom  I 
ever  heard  attempt  to  speak  it  at  all.  They  had 
with  them  their  own  servants  and  cooking  ap- 
paratus and  abundance  of  provisions.  The  sei- 
gneur superintended  the  cooking,  and  I  did  them 
the  honour  to  breakfast  with  them.  While  we 
were  breakfasting,  a  troop  of  waggoners  or  vaga- 


bonds were  under  the  shed  dancing  the  mazurka. 
The  better  class  of  Poles  are  noble,  high-spirited 
men,  warm  and  social  in  their  feelings,  and  to 
them,  living  on  their  estates  in  the  interior  of  their 
almost  untrodden  country,  a  stranger  is  a  curiosity 
and  a  treasure.  The  old  seigneur  was  exceedingly 
kind  and  hospitable,  and  the  young  man  and  I 
soon  became  on  excellent  terms.  I  was  anxious  to 
have  a  friend  in  case  of  a  new  passport  difficulty, 
and  at  starting  gladly  embraced  his  offer  to  ride 
with  me.  As  soon  as  we  took  our  seats  in  the 
caleche  we  lighted  our  pipes,  and  shook  hands  as 
a  bargain  of  good-fellowship.  Our  perfect  flow  of 
confidence,  however,  was  much  broken  by  the 
up-hill  work  of  making  ourselves  understood. 
I  was  no  great  scholar  myself,  but  his  French  was 
execrable ;  he  had  studied  it  when  a  boy,  but  for 
more  than  ten  years  had  not  spoken  a  word.  At 
one  time,  finding  it  impossible  to  express  himself, 
he  said,  "  Parlatis  Latinum ! "  u  Can  you  speak 
Latin  V  I  at  first  thought  it  was  some  dialect  of  die 
country,  and  could  not  believe  that  he  meant  the 
veritable  stuff  that  had  been  whipped  into  me  at 
school,  and  which,  to  me,  was  most  emphatically  a 
dead  language  ;  but  necessity  develops  all  that  a 
man  has,  and  for  three  hours  we  kept  up  an  un- 
interrupted stream  of  talk  in  bad  Latin  and  worse 
French. 

Like  every  Pole  whom  I  met,  except  the  em- 
ployes in  the  public  offices,  from  the  bottom  of  his 
heart  he  detested  a  Russian.  He  had  been  a 
soldier  during  the  revolution,  and  lay  on  his  back 
crippled  with  wounds  when  it  was  crushed  by  the 
capture  of  Warsaw.  I  showed  him  the  coin 
which  had  accidentally  come  into  my  hands,  and 
when  we  came  to  the  point  where  our  roads 
separated,  he  said  that  he  was  ashamed  to  do  so, 
but  could  not  help  begging  from  me  that  coin  ; 
to  me  it  was  merely  a  curiosity,  to  him  it  was  a 
trophy  of  the  brilliant  but  short-lived  independence 
of  his  country.  I  was  loath  to  part  witn  it,  and 
would  rather  have  given  him  every  button  on  my 
coat ;  but  I  appreciated  his  patriotic  feeling,  and 
could  not  refuse.  I  got  out,  and  he  threw  his 
arms  around  me,  kissed  me  on  both  cheeks,  called 
me  his  friend  and  brother,  and  mounted  the 
kibitka  with  the  old  seigneur.  The  latter  invited 
me  to  go  with  him  to  his  chateau,  about  a  day's 

Crney  distant,  and  if  I  had  expected  to  write  a 
k  I  should  certainly  have  done  so. 

I  went  on  again  alone.  At  about  twelve  o'clock 
we  arrived  at  the  town  of  Kielse.  I  felt  nervous 
as  we  approached  the  barrier.  I  threw  myself 
back  in  the  caleche,  and  drew  my  cap  over  my 
eyes  in  grand  seigneur  style,  the  soldier  touched 
his  hat  as  he  opened  the  gate,  and  we  drove  into 
the  public  square  unmolested.  I  breathed  more 
freely,  but  almost  hesitated  to  leave  the  caleche 
while  the  horses  fed.  I  smiled,  however,  at  think- 
ing that  any  effort  to  avoid  observation  was  the 
very  way  to  attract  it,  and  went  to  a  kukernia, 
where  I  drank  coffee,  ate  bread  encrusted  with 
sugar,  and  smoked  a  pipe  until  my  Pole  came  in 
and  kissed  my  foot  as  an  intimation  that  the 
horses  were  ready. 

No  questions  were  asked  at  the  barrier ;  and  we 
rode  on  quietly  till  nine  o'clock,  when  we  drove 
under  the  shed  of  a  caravanserai.  Fifteen  or  twenty 
waggoners  were  eating  off  a  bench,  and,  as  they 
finished,  stretched  themselves  on  the  floor  for 
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sleep.  It  was  a  beautiful  moonlight  night,  and  I 
3trolled  out  for  a  walk.  The  whole  country  was 
an  immense  plain.  I  could  see  for  a  great  dis- 
tance, and  the  old  shed  was  the  only  roof  in  sight. 
It  was  the  last  night  of  a  long  journey  through 
wild  and  unsettled  countries.  I  went  back  to  the 
time  when,  on  a  night  like  that,  I  had  embarked 
on  the  Adriatic  for  Greece  ;  thought  of  the  many 
scenes  I  had  passed  through  since,  and  bidding 
farewell  to  the  plains  of  Poland,  returned  to  my 
caleche,  drew  my  cloak  around  me,  and  was  soon 
asleep. 

At  nine  o'clock  we  stopped  at  a  feeding-place, 
where  a  horde  of  dirty  Jews  were  at  a  long  table 
eating.  I  brushed  off  one  corner,  and  sat  down 
to  some  bread  and  milk.  Opposite  me  was  a 
beggar  woman  dividing  with  a  child,  about  ten 
years  old,  a  small  piece  of  dry  black  bread.    I 

rve  them  some  bread  and  a  jar  of  milk,  and 
thought,  from  the  lighting  up  of  the  boy's 
face,  that  it  was  long  since  he  had  had  such  a 
meal. 

At  twelve  o'clock  we  reached  Michoof,  the  end 
of  my  journey  with  the  caleche.  I  considered  my 
difficulties  all  ended,  and  showed  at  the  posthouse 
my  letter  from  the  Polish  captain  to  the  commis- 
sar io.  To  my  great  annoyance,  he  was  not  hi  the 
place.  I  had  to  procure  a  conveyance  to  Cracow  ; 
and  having  parted  with  my  poor  role  overwhelmed 
with  gratitude  for  my  treatment  on  the  road  and 
my  trifling  gratuity  at  parting,  I  stood  at  the  door 
of  the  posthouse  with  my  carpet-bag  in  my  hand, 
utterly  at  a  loss  what  to  do.  A  crowd  of  people 
gathered  round,  all  willing  to  assist  me,  but  I 
could  not  tell  them  what  I  wanted.  One  young 
man  in  particular  seemed  bent  upon  serving  me  ; 
he  accosted  me  in  Russian,  Polish,  and  German. 
I  answered  him  in  English,  French,  and  Italian, 
and  then  both  stopped.  As  a  desperate  resource, 
and  almost  trembling  at  my  own  temerity,  I  asked 
him  the  question  I  had  learned  from  my  yester- 
day's companion,  "  Parlatis  Latinum  !"  and  he 
answered  me  with  a  fluency  and  volubility  that 
again  threw  mo  into  another  perplexity,  caught 
my  hand,  congratulated  me  upon  having  found  a 
language  both  understood,  praised  the  good  old 
classic  tongues,  offered  his  services  to  procure 
anything  I  wanted,  &c.,  and  all  with  such  rapidity 
of  utterance  that  I  was  obliged  to  cry  out  with 
something  like  the  sailor's  "  Vast  heaving,"  and 
tell  him  that,  if  he  went  on  at  that  rate,  it  was  all 
Russian  to  me.  He  stopped,  and  went  on  more 
moderately,  and  with  great  help  from  him  I  gave 
him  to  understand  that  I  wanted  to  hire  a  waggon 
to  take  me  to  Cracow.  "  Venitc  cum  me,"  said 
my  friend,  and  conducted  me  round  the  town 
until  we  found  one.  I  then  told  him  I  wanted  my 
passport  v'xstd  for  passing  the  frontier.  "  Venite 
cum  me,"  again  said  my  friend,  and  took  me  with 
him  and  procured  the  vist;  then  that  I  wanted  a 
dinner  ;  still  he  answered  "  Vcnito  cum  me,"  and 
took  me  to  a  trattoria,  and  dined  with  me.  At 
dinner  my  classical  friend  did  a  rather  unclassical 
thing.  An  enormous  cucuml>er  was  swimming  in 
a  tureen  of  vinegar.  Ho  asked  me  whether  I  did 
not  waut  it ;  and,  taking  it  up  in  his  fingers,  ate  it 
as  a  dessert,  and  drinking  the  vinegar  out  of  the 
tureen,  smacked  his  lips,  wiped  his  mustacne* 
with  the  table-cloth,  and  pronounced  it  "optimum." 
For  three  hours  we  talked  constantly,  and  talked 


nothing  but  Latin.  It  was  easy  enough  for  him* 
for,  as  Be  told  me,  at  school  it  had  been  the 
language  of  conversation.  To  me  it  was  like 
breaking  myself  into  the  treadmill;  but,  once 
fairly  started,  my  early  preceptors  would  hare 
been  proud  of  my  talk.  At  parting  he  kissed  me 
on  both  cheeks,  rubbed  me  affectionately  with  his 
mustaches,  and,  after  I  had  taken  my  seat,  his 
last  words  were, u  Semper  me  serrate  in  vestri 
memoria." 

We  had  four  and  a  half  German,  or  about 
eighteen  English,  miles  to  Cracow.  We  had  i 
pair  of  miserable,  ragged  little  hones,  but  I  pro- 
mised my  postilion  two  florins  extra  if  he  took  me 
there  in  three  hours,  and  he  started  off  so  furiowlj 
that  in  leas  than  an  hour  the  horses  broke  down, 
and  we  had  to  get  out  and  walk.  After  breathing 
them  a  little  they  began  to  recover,  and  we  armed 
on  a  gentle  trot  at  the  frontier  town,  about  half 
way  to  Cracow.  My  passport  was  all  right,  bat 
here  I  had  a  new  difficulty  in  that  I  had  no  paw- 
port  for  my  postilion.  I  had  not  thought  of  taw, 
and  my  classical  friend  had  not  suggested  it  It 
was  exceedingly  provoking,  as  to  return  would 
prevent  my  reaching  Cracow  that  night.  After  a 
parley  with  the  commanding  officer,  a  gentlemanly 
man,  who  spoke  French  very  well,  he  finally  and 
that  my  postilion  might  go  on  under  charge  of  a 
soldier  to  the  next  posthouse,  about  a  mile  beyond, 
where  I  could  get  another  conveyance  and  send 
him  back.  Just  as  I  had  thanked  him  for  Ins 
courtesy,  a  voung  gentleman  from  Cracow,  in  a 
barouche  with  four  horses,  drove  up,  and,  bearing 
my  difficulty,  politely  offered  to  take  me  in  whs 
him.  I  gladly  accepted  his  offer,  and  arrived  at 
Cracow  at  about  dark,  where,  upon  his  recom- 
mendation, I  went  to  the  Hbtel  de  la  Rote  Blanche, 
and  cannot  well  describe  the  satisfaction  with 
which  I  once  more  found  myself  on  the  borders 
of  civilized  Europe,  within  reach  of  the  ordinary 
public  conveyances,  and  among  people  whose 
language  I  could  understand.  M  Shall  I  not  take 
mine  ease  in  mine  own  inn !"  Often,  after  a  hard 
day's  journey,  I  have  asked  myself  this  question, 
but  seldom  with  the  same  self-complacency  and 
the  same  determination  to  have  mine  ease  as  at 
Cracow.  I  inquired  about  the  means  of  getting 
to  Vienna,  which,  at  that  moment,  I  thought  do 
more  of  than  a  journey  to  Boston.  Though  there 
was  no  particular  need  of  it,  I  had  a  fire  built  in 
my  room,  for  the  associations  connected  with  a 
cheerful  blaze.  I  put  on  my  morning-gown  and 
slippers,  and  hauling  up  before  the  fire  an  old 
chintz-covered  sofa,  sent  for  my  landlord  to  cone 
up  and  talk  with  me.  My  host  was  an  Italian, 
and  an  excellent  fellow.  Attached  to  his  hotel 
was  a  large  restaurant,  frequented  by  the  fint 
people  at  Cracow.  During  the  evening  an  old 
countess  came  there  to  sup  ;  he  mentioned  to  her 
the  arrival  of  an  American,  and  1  supped  with 
her  and  her  niece ;  neither  of  them,  however, 
so  interesting  as  to  have  any  effect  upon  my 
slumber. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

Cracow.— Casimir  the  Great.— Kosciusko.— Tombs  of  the 
Polish  Kingi—A  Polish  Heroine.— Last  Words  of  a  King. 
— A  Hero  in  Decay.— The  Salt-mines  of  Cracow.— The 
Descent— The  Mines.— Underground  Meditations— The 
Farewell.  

Cracow  is  an  old,  curious,  and  interesting  city, 
situated  in  a  valley  on  the  banks  of  the  Vistula ; 
and  approaching  it  as  I  did,  toward  the  sunset  of 
a  summer's  day,  the  old  churches  and  towers,  the 
lofty  castles  and  the  large  houses  spread  out  on 
the  immense  plains,  gave  it  an  appearance  of 
actual  splendour.  This  faded  away  as  I  entered, 
but  still  the  city  inspired  a  feeling  of  respect,  for 
it  bore  the  impress  of  better  days.  It  contains 
numerous  churches,  some  of  them  very  large,  and 
remarkable  for  their  style  and  architecture,  and 
more  than  a  hundred  monasteries  and  convents. 
In  the  centre  is  a  large  square,  on  which  stands 
the  church  of  Notre  Dame,  an  immense  Gothic 
structure,  and  also  the  old  palace  of  Sobieski,  now 
cut  down  into  shops,  and  many  large  private  resi- 
dences, uninhabited  and  falling  to  ruins.  Tho 
principal  streets  terminate  in  this  square.  Almost 
every  building  bears  striking  marks  of  ruined 
grandeur.  On  the  last  partition  of  Poland,  in 
eighteen  hundred  and  fifteen,  by  the  Holy  Alliance, 
Cracow,  with  a  territory  of  five  hundred  square 
miles  and  a  population  of  a  hundred  and  eight 
thousand,  including  about  thirty  thousand  Jews, 
was  erected  into  a  republic ;  and  at  this  day  it 
exists  nominally  as  a  free  city,  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  three  great  powers  ;  emphatically, 
such  protection  as  vultures  give  to  lambs  ;  three 
masters  instead  of  one,  Russia,  Prussia,  and 
Austria,  all  claiming  the  right  to  interfere  in  its 
government. 

But  even  in  its  fallen  state  Cracow  is  dear  to 
the  Pole's  heart,  for  it  was  tho  capital  of  his 
country  when  Poland  ranked  high  among  nations, 
and,  down  to  him  who  last  sat  upon  her  throne, 
was  the  place  of  coronation  and  of  burial  for  her 
kings.  It  is  the  residence  of  many  of  the  old 
Polish  nobility,  who,  with  reduced  fortunes,  prefer 
this  little  foothold  in  their  country,  where  liberty 
nominally  lingers,  to  exile  in  foreign  lands.  It 
now  contains  a  population  of  about  thirty  thou- 
sand, including  Jews.  Occasionally  the  seigneur 
is  still  seen,  in  his  short  cassock  of  blue  cloth, 
with  a  red  sash  and  a  white  square-topped  cap  ;  a 
costume  admirably  adapted  to  the  tall  and  noble 
figure  of  the  proud  Pole,  and  the  costume  of  the 
peasant  of  Cracow  is  still  a  striking  feature  in  her 
streets. 

After  a  stroll  through  the  churches,  I  walked 
on  the  old  ramparts  of  Cracow.  The  city  was 
formerly  surrounded  with  regular  fortifications, 
but,  as  in  almost  all  the  cities  of  Europe,  her 
ancient  walls  have  been  transformed  into  boule- 
vards ;  and  now  handsome  avenues  of  trees  encir- 
cle it,  destroying  altogether  its  gothic  military 
aspect,  and  on  Sundays  and  f&te  days  the  whole 
population  gathers  in  gay  dresses,  seeking  plea- 
sure where  their  fathers  stood  clad  in  armour  and 
arrayed  for  battle. 

The  boulevards  command  an  extensive  view  of 
all  the  surrounding  country.  "  All  the  sites  of 
tny  country,"  says  a  national  poet, u  are  dear  to 


me;  but,  above  all,  I  love  the  environs  of  Cracow ; 
there  at  every  step  I  meet  the  recollections  of  our 
ancient  glory  and  our  once  imposing  grandeur." 

On  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river  is  a  large 
tumulus  of  earth,  marking  the  grave  of  Cracus, 
the  founder  of  the  city.  A  little  higher  up  is 
another  mound,  reverenced  as  the  sepulchre  of  his 
daughter  Wenda,  who  was  so  enamoured  of  war 
that  she  promised  to  give  her  hand  only  to  the 
lover  who  should  conquer  her  in  battle.  Beyond 
this  is  the  field  of  Zechino,  where  the  brave 
Kosciusko,  after  his  return  from  America,  with 
a  band  of  peasants,  again  struck  the  first  blow  of 
revolution,  and,  by  a  victory  over  the  Russians, 
roused  all  Poland  to  arms. 

About  a  mile  from  Cracow  are  the  ruins  of  the 
palace  of  Lobzow,  built  by  Casimir  the  Great,  for 
a  long  time  the  favourite  royal  residence,  and 
identified  with  a  crowd  of  national  recollections  ; 
and,  until  lately,  a  large  mound  of  earth  in  the 
garden  was  reverenced  as  the  grave  of  Esther,  the 
beautiful  Jewess,  the  idol  of  Casimir  the  Great. 
Poetry  has  embellished  the  tradition,  and  the 
national  muse  has  hallowed  the  palace  of  Lobzow 
and  the  grave  of  Esther. 

u  Passer-by,  if  you  are  a  stranger,  tremble  in 
thinking  of  human  destruction  ;  but  if  you  are  a 
Pole,  "shed  bitter  tears ;  heroes  have  inhabited 

this  palace Who  can  equal  them ! . . . . 

*  *  *  *  "  * 

"  Casimir  erected  this  palace  :  centuries  havo 
hailed  him  with  the  name  of  the  great . . . 
***** 

"  Near  his  Esther,  in  the  delightful  groves  of 
Lobzow,  he  thought  himself  happy  in  ceasing  to 
be  a  king  to  become  a  lover. 

***** 

u  Bat  fate  is  unpitiable  for  kings  as  for  us,  and 
even  beauty  is  subject  to  the  common  law.  Esther 
died,  and  Casimir  erected  a  tomb  in  the  place  she 
had  loved. 

rt  Oh !  if  you  are  sensible  to  the  grief  caused  by 
love,  drop  a  tear  at  this  tomb  and  adorn  it  with  a 
crown.  If  Casimir  was  tied  to  humanity  by  some 
weaknesses,  they  are  the  appendage  of  heroes  ! 
In  presence  of  this  chateau,  m  find  ng  again  noble 
remains,  sing  the  glory  of  Casimir  the  Great." 

I  was  not  a  sentimental  traveller,  nor  sensible 
to  the  grief  that  is  caused  by  love,  and  I  could 
neither  drop  a  tear  at  the  tomb  of  Esther,  nor 
sing  the  glory  of  Casimir  the  Great;  but  my  heart 
beat  high  as  I  turned  to  another  monument  in  the 
environs  of  Cracow ;  an  immense  mound  of  earth, 
standing  on  an  eminence  visible  from  every  quarter, 
towering  almost  into  a  mountain,  and  sacred  to 
the  memory  of  Kosciusko !  I  saw  it  from  the 
palace  of  the  kings  and  from  the  ramparts  of  the 
fallen  city,  and  with  my  eyes  constantly  fixed 
upon  it,  descended  to  the  Vistula,  followed  its  bank 
to  a  large  convent,  and  then  turned  to  the  right, 
direct  for  the  mound.  I  walked  to  the  foot  of  the 
hill,  and  ascended  to  a  broad  table  of  land.  From 
this  table  the  mound  rises  to  a  conical  form,  from 
a  base  three  hundred  feet  in  diameter,  to  the  height 
of  one  hundred  and  seventy -five  feet.  At  the  four 
corners  formerly  stood  small  houses ;  which  were 
occupied  by  revolutionary  soldiers  who  had  served 
under  Kosciusko.  On  the  farther  side,  enclosed 
by  a  railing,  was  a  small  chapel,  and  within  it  a 
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marble  tomb  covering  Kosciusko's  heart !  A  cir- 
cular path  winds  round  the  mound ;  I  ascended 
by  this  path  to  the  top.  It  is  built  of  earth  sodded, 
and  was  then  covered  with  a  thick  carpet  of  grass, 
and  reminded  me  of  tho  tumuli  of  the  Grecian 
heroes  on  the  plains  of  Troy  ;  and  perhaps,  when 
thousands  of  years  shall  have  rolled  bv,  and  all 
connected  with  our  age  bo  forgotten,  and  time  and 
ex(>osurc  to  the  elements  shall  have  clianged  its 
form,  another  stranger  will  stand  where  I  did, 
and  wonder  why  and  for  what  it  was  raised.  It 
was  erected  in  1819  by  the  voluntary  labour  of  the 
Polish  people  ;  and  so -great  was  tho  enthusiasm, 
that,  as  an  eye-witness  told  me,  wounded  soldiers 
brought  earth  in  their  helmets,  and  women  in 
their  slippers  ;  and  I  remembered  with  a  swelling 
heart,  that  on  this  consecrated  &]x>t  a  nation  of 
brave  men  liad  turned  to  my  country  as  the  star 
of  liberty,  and  that  here  a  banner  had  been 
unfurled  and  hailed  with  acclamations  by  assembled 
thousands,  bearing  aloft  tho  sacred  inscription, 
u  Kosciusko,  the  friend  of  Washington ! " 

The  morning  was  cold  and  dreary,  the  sky  was 
overcast  with  clouds,  and  the  sun,  occasionally 
breaking  through,  lighted  up  for  a  moment  with 
dazzling  brilliancy  the  domes  and  steeples  of 
Cracow,  and  tho  palaco  and  burial-place  of  her 
kings,  emblematic  of  tho  fitful  gleams  of  her 
liberty  flashing  and  dazzling,  and  then  dving 
away.  I  drew  my  cloak  around  me,  and  remained 
there  till  I  was  almost  drenched  with  rain.  The 
wind  blew  violently,  and  I  descended  and  sheltered 
myself  at  the  foot  of  the  mound,  by  tho  grave  of 
Kosciusko's  heart ! 

I  returned  to  the  city  and  entered  the  Cathedral 
Church.  It  stands  by  the  side  of  the  old  palace, 
on  the  summit  of  the  rock  of  Wauvel,  in  the  centre 
of  and  commanding  the  city,  enclosed  with  walls 
and  towers,  and  allied  in  its  history  with  the  most 
memorable  annals  of  Poland  ;  the  witness  of  the 
ancient  glory  of  her  kings,  and  their  sepulchre. 
The  rain  was  pattering  against  the  windows  of  the 
old  church  as  I  strolled  through  the  silent  cloisters 
and  among  tho  tombs  of  the  kings.  A  verger  in 
a  large  cocked  hat,  and  a  group  of  peasants, 
moved  like  myself,  with  noiseless  steps,  as  if  afraid 
to  disturb  the  repose  of  the  royal  dead.  Many 
of  the  kings  of  Poland  fill  but  a  corner  of  the 
page  of  history.  Some  of  their  names  I  had  for- 
gotten, or,  ]>crhaps,  never  knew  until  I  saw  them 
inscribed  on  their  tombs  ;  but  every  monument 
covered  a  head  that  had  worn  a  crown,  and  some 
whose  bones  were  mouldering  under  my  feet  will 
live  till  the  last  records  of  heroism  perish. 

The  oldest  monument  is  that  of  Wladislaus  lc 
Bref,  built  of  stone,  without  any  inscription,  but 
adorned  with  figures  in  bas-relief,  which  are  very 
much  injured.  He  died  in  thirteen  hundred  and 
thirty-three,  and  chose  himself  the  place  of  his 
eternal  rest.  Charles  the  Twelfth  of  Sweden,  on 
his  imasion  of  Poland,  visited  tho  Cathedral 
Church,  and  stopped  before  this  tomb.  A  distin- 
guished canon  who  attended  him,  in  allusion  to 
the  position  of  John  Casiinir,  who  was  then  at 
war  with  the  king  of  Sweden,  remarked,  "And 
that  king  was  also  driven  from  his  throne,  but  he 
returned  and  reigned  until  his  death."  The  Swede 
answered  with  bitterness, ««  But  your  John  Casimir 
will  never  return."  Tho  canon  replied  respect- 
fully! «  God  is  great  and  fortuno  is  fickle :"  and 


the  canon  was  right,  for  John  Cafiimir  regained 
his  throne. 

I  approached  with  a  feeling  of  veneration  the 
tomb  of  Casimir  the  Groat.  It  is  of  red  marble ; 
four  columns  support  a  canopy,  and  the  figure  of 
the  king,  with  a  crown  on  his  head,  rests  on  i 
coffin  of  stone.  An  iron  railing  encloses  the 
monument.  It  is  nearly  five  hundred  years  since 
tho  palatines  and  nobles  of  Poland,  with  all  the 
insignia  of  barbaric  magnificence,  laid  him  in  the 
place  where  his  ashes  now  repose.  The  historian 
writes,  "  Poland  is  indebted  to  Casimir  for  the 
greatest  part  of  her  churches,  palaces,  fortresses, 
and  towns,"  adding  that  M  he  found  Poland  of 
wood  and  left  her  of  marble."  He  patronised 
letters,  and  founded  the  University  of  Cracow ; 
promoted  industry  and  encouraged  trade ;  digested 
the  unwritten  laws  and  usages  into  a  regular  code ; 
established  courts  of  justice ;  repressed  the  tyranny 
of  tho  nobles,  and  died  with  the  honourable  title  of 
King  of  the  Peasants ;  and  I  did  not  forget,  while 
standing  over  his  grave,  that  beneath  me  slept  the 
spirit  that  loved  the  groves  of  Lobzow  and  the 
heart  that  beat  for  Esther  the  Jewess. 

The  tomb  of  Sigismund  I.  is  of  red  marble,  with 
a  figure  as  large  as  life  reclining  upon  it  It  is 
adorned  with  bas-reliefs  and  the  arms  of  the 
republic,  the  white  eagle  and  the  armed  cavalier 
of  Lithuania.  He  died  in  fifteen  hundred  aad 
forty-one,  and  his  monument  bears  the  following 
inscription  in  Latin :  "  Sigismund  Jagellon,  King 
of  Poland,  Grand-duke  of  Lithuania,  Conqueror 
of  tho  Tartars,  of  the  Wallachians,  of  the  Rowans 
and  Prussians,  reposes  under  this  stone,  which  he 
prepared  for  himself."  Forty  years  ago  Thad- 
deus  Czacki,  the  Polish  historian,  opened  the 
tombs  of  the  kings  and  found  the  head  of  Sigis- 
mund resting  upon  a  plate  of  silver  bearing  a  long 
Latin  inscription  ;  the  body  measured  six  feet  and 
two  inches  in  height,  and  was  covered  with  three 
rich  ermines ;  on  the  feet  were  golden  spurs,  a 
chain  of  gold  around  the  neck,  and  a  gold  ring 
on  one  finger  of  the  left  hand.  At  his  feet  was  t 
small  )>ewtcr  coffin  enclosing  the  body  of  his  son 
by  Bone  Sforza. 

By  his  side  lies  the  body  of  his  son  Sigismand 
II.,  the  last  of  the  Jagellons,  at  whose  death 
began  the  cabals  and  convulsions  of  an  elective 
monarchy,  by  which  Poland  lost  her  influence 
among  foreign  powers.  His  memory  is  rendered 
interesting  by  his  romantic  love  for  Barbe  Radze- 
will.  Sho  appeared  at  his  father's  court,  the 
daughter  of  a  private  citizen,  celebrated  in  Polish 
history  and  romance  as  uniting  to  all  a  woman's 
beauty  a  mingled  force  and  tenderness,  energy 
and  goodness.  The  prince  had  outlived  all  the 
ardour  of  youth ;  disappointed  and  listless  amid 
pleasures,  his  energy  of  mind  destroyed  by  his 
excesses,  inconstant  in  his  love,  and  at  the  sum- 
mit of  human  prosperity,  living  without  a  wish  or 
a  hope ;  but  he  saw  Barbe,  and  his  heart  beat 
anew  with  the  pulsations  of  life.  In  the  language 
of  his  biographer,  he  proved1,  in  all  its  fulness, 
that  sentiment  which  draws  to  earth  bv  its  aur- 
rows  and  raises  to  heaven  by  its  delights.  He 
married  her  privately,  and  on  his  father's  death 
proclaimed  her  queen.  The  whole  body  of  nobles 
refused  to  acknowledge  the  marriage  ;  and  one  of 
tho  nuncios,  in  the  name  of  the  representative* 
of  the  nation,  supplicated  him  for  himself,  bis 
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country,  his  blood,  and  his  children,  to  extinguish 
his  passion  ;  but  the  king  swore  on  his  sword  that 
neither  the  diet,  nor  the  nation,  nor  the  whole 
universe,  should  make  him  break  his  vows  to 
Barbe ;  that  he  would  a  thousand  times  rather 
live  with  her  out  of  the  kingdom,  than  keep  a 
throne  which  she  could  not  share  ;  and  was  on 
the  point  of  abdicating,  when  his  opponents 
offered  to  do  homage  to  the  queen.  When  Czacki 
opened  the  coffin  of  this  prince,  he  found  the 
body  perfectly  preserved,  and  the  head,  as  before, 
resting  on  a  silver  plate  containing  a  long  Latin 
inscription. 

At  the  foot  of  his  coffin  is  that  of  his  sister  and 
successor,  Anne  ;  and  in  a  separate  chapel  is  the 
tomb  of  Stephen  Battery,  one  of  the  greatest  of 
the  kings  of  Poland,  raised  to  the  throne  by  his 
marriage  with  Anne. 

1  became  more  and  more  interested  in  this 
asylum  of  royal  dead.  I  read  there  almost  the 
entire  history  of  the  Polish  republic,  and  again  I 
felt  that  it  was  but  a  step  from  the  throne  to  the 
wave,  for  near  me  was  the  great  chair  in  which 
the  kings  of  Poland  were  crowned.  I  paused 
before  the  tomb  of  John  Casimir :  and  there  was 
something  strangely  interesting  in  the  juxtaposi- 
tion of  these  royal  dead.  John  Casimir  lies  by 
the  side  of  the  brother  whom  he  endeavoured  to 
supplant  in  his  election  to  the  throne.  His  reign 
Was  a  continued  succession  of  troubles  and  mis- 
fortunes. Once  he  was  obliged  to  fly  from  Poland. 
He  predicted  what  has  since  been  so  fearfully 
verified,  that  his  country,  enfeebled  by  the  anarchy 
of  its  government  and  the  licentiousness  of  the 
nobles,  would  be  dismembered  among  the  neigh- 
bouring powers  ;  and,  worn  out  with  the  cares  of 
royalty,  abdicated  the  throne,  and  died  in  a  con- 
vent in  France.  I  read  at  his  tomb  his  pathetic 
farewell  to  his  people. 

u  People  of  Poland, 

"  It  is  now  two  hundred  and  eighty  years  that 
you  have  been  governed  by  my  family.  The 
reign  of  my  ancestors  is  past,  and  mine  is  going  to 
expire.  Fatigued  by  the  labours  of  war,  the  cares 
of  the  cabinet,  and  the  weight  of  age  ;  oppressed 
with  the  burdens  and  vicissitudes  of  a  reign  of 
more  than  twenty-one  years,  I,  your  king  and 
father,  return  into  your  hands  what  the  world 
esteems  above  all  things,  a  crown,  and  choose  for 
my  throne  six  feet  of  earth,  where  I  shall  sleep 
with  my  fathers.  When  you  show  my  tomb  to 
your  children,  tell  them  that  I  was  the  foremost 
in  battle  and  the  last  in  retreat ;  that  I  renounced 
regal  grandeur  for  the  good  of  my  country,  and 
restored  my  sceptre  to  those  who  gave  it  me." 

By  his  side,  and  under  a  monument  of  black 
marble,  lies  the  body  of  his  successor,  Michel 
Wisniowecki,  an  obscure  and  unambitious  citizen, 
who  was  literally  dragged  to  the  throne,  and  wept 
when  the  crown  was  placed  upon  his  head,  and  of 
whom  Casimir  remarked,  when  informed  of  his 
late  subjects1  choice,  "  What,  have  they  put  the 
crown  on  the  head  of  that  poor  fellow!"  And 
again  I  was  almost  startled  by  the  strange  and 
unnatural  mingling  of  human  ashes.  By  the  side 
of  that  "poor  fellow"  lies  the  "famous"  John 
Sobicski,  the  greatest  of  the  long  line  of  kings  of  a 
noble  and  valorous  nation ; 

"  One  of  the  few,  the  Immortal  names, 
That  were  not  horn  to  die." 


On  the  lower  floor  of  the  church,  by  the  side  of 
PoniatowBki,  the  Polish  Bayard,  is  the  tomb  of 
one  nobler  in  my  eyes  than  ail  the  kings  of  Poland 
or  of  the  world.  It  is  of  red  marble  ornamented 
with  the  cap  and  plume  of  the  peasant  of  Cracow, 
and  bears  the  simple  inscription  "  T.  Kosciusko." 
All  over  the  church  I  had  read  elaborate  pane- 
gyrics upon  the  tenants  of  the  royal  sepulchres, 
and  I  was  struck  with  this  simple  inscription,  and 
remembered  that  the  white  marble  column  reared 
amid  the  magnificent  scenery  of  the  Hudson,  which 
I  had  often  gazed  at  from  the  deck  of  a  steam-boat, 
and  at  whose  base  I  had  often  stood,  bore  also  in 
majestic  simplicity  the  name  of  "  Kosciusko."  It 
was  late  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  group  of  peasants, 
two  Poles  from  the  interior,  and  a  party  of  the 
citizens  of  Cracow,  among  whom  were  several 
ladies,  joined  me  at  the  tomb.  We  could  not 
speak  each  other's  language ;  we  were  born  and 
lived  thousands  of  miles  apart,  and  we  were 
strangers  in  our  thoughts  and  feelings,  in  all  our 
hopes  and  prospects,  but  we  had  a  bond  of  sympathy 
at  the  grave  of  Kosciusko.  One  of  the  ladies  spoke 
French,  and  I  told  them  that,  in  my  far  distant 
country,  the  name  of  their  nation's  idol  was  hal- 
lowed ;  that  schoolboys  had  erected  a  monument 
to  his  memory.  They  knew  that  he  had  fought  by 
the  side  of  Washington,  but  they  did  not  know 
that  the  recollection  of  his  services  was  still  so 
dearly  cherished  in  America ;  and  we  all  agreed 
that  it  was  the  proudest  tribute  that  could  be  paid 
to  his  memory,  to  write  merely  his  name  on  the 
monument.  It  meant  that  it  was  needless  to  add  an 
epitaph,  for  no  man  would  ask,  Who  was  Kosciusko ! 

It  was  nearly  dark  when  I  returned  to  my  hotel. 
In  the  restaurant,  at  a  small  table  directly  oppo- 
site me,  sat  the  celebrated  Chlopicki,  to  whom,  on 
the  breaking  out  of  the  last  revolution,  Poland 
turned  as  to  another  Kosciusko,  and  who,  until 
he  faltered  during  the  trying  scenes  of  that  revo- 
lution, would  have  been  deemed  worthy  to  lie  by 
Kosciusko's  side.  Born  of  a  noble  family,  a  soldier 
from  his  birth,  he  served  in  the  memorable  cam- 
paigns of  the  great  patriot,  distinguished  himself 
in  tiie  Polish  legions  in  Italy  under  Dombrowski, 
and,  as  colonel  of  a  regiment  of  the  army  of  the 
Vistula,  behaved  gloriously  in  Prussia.  In  Spain 
he  fought  at  Saragossa  aud  Sagunta,  and  was 
called  by  Suchet  le  brave  dee  braves  ;  as  general  of 
brigade  in  the  army  of  Russia,  he  was  wounded  at 
Valentina,  near  Smolensk,  and  was  general  of  a 
division,  in  eighteen  hundred  and  fourteen,  when 
Poland  fell  under  the  dominion  of  the  autocrat. 
The  grand-duke  Constantino  censured  him  on 
parade,  saying  that  his  division  was  not  in  order ; 
and  Chlopicki,  with  the  proud  boast,  M I  did  not 
gain  my  rank  on  the  parade-ground,  nor  did  I 
win  my  decorations  tHere,"  asked  his  discharge 
the  next  day,  and  could  never  after  be  induced  to 
return  to  the  service.  The  day  after  the  revo- 
lutionary blow  was  struck,  all  Poland  turned  to 
Chlopicki  as  the  only  man  capable  of  standing  at 
the  head  of  the  nation.  The  command  of  the 
army,  with  absolute  powers,  was  conferred  upon 
him  by  acclamation,  and  one  of  the  patriot  leaders 
concluded  his  address  to  him  with  these  words : 
"  Brother,  take  the  sword  of  your  ancestors  and 
predecessors,  Czarnecki,  Dombrowski,  and  Kos- 
ciusko. Guide  the  nation  that  has  placed  its  trust 
in  you  in  the  path  of  honour.    Save  this  unhappy 
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country."  Chlopicki,  with  his  silver  head  grown 
white  in  the  service  of  Poland,  was  hailed  by  a  hun- 
dred thousand  people  on  the  Champ  de  Mars  with 
shouts  of  "  Our  country  and  its  brave  defender,  Chlo- 
picki, for  ever !"  lie  promised  never  to  abuse  their 
confidence,  and  swore  that  he  would  defend  the 
liberty  of  Poland  to  the  last  moment.  The  whole 
nation  was  enthusiastic  in  his  favour ;  but  in  less 
than  three  months,  at  a  stormy  session  of  the  diet, 
he  threw  up  his  high  office  of  dictator,  and  refused 
peremptorily  to  accept  command  of  the  army. 
This  brave  army,  enthusiastically  attached  to  him, 
was  struck  with  profound  grief  at  his  estrange- 
ment ;  but,  with  all  the  faults  imputed  to  him,  it 
never  was  charged  that  he  attempted  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  his  great  popularity  for  any  ambitious 
purposes  of  his  own. 

At  the  battle  of  Grokow  he  fought  nominally 
as  a  private  soldier,  though  Skryznecki  and  Rad- 
ziwill  being  both  deficient  in  military  experience, 
the  whole  army  looked  to  him  for  guidance.  Once, 
when  the  battle  was  setting  strong  against  the 
Poles,  in  a  moment  of  desperation  he  put  himself 
at  the  head  of  some  disposable  battalions,  and  turn- 
ing away  from  an  aide-de-camp  who  came  U/him 
for  orders,  said  "  Go  and  ask  Radziwill ;  for  me  I 
seek  only  death."  Grievously  wounded,  his  wounds 
were  dressed  in  presence  of  the  enemy ;  but  at 
two  o'clock  he  was  borne  off  the  field,  the  hopes 
of  the  soldiers  died,  and  the  army  remained  with- 
out any  actual  head.  Throughout  the  revolution 
his  conduct,  was  cold,  indifferent,  and  inexplicable ; 
private  letters  from  the  Emperor  of  Russia  were 
talked  of,  and  even  treason  was  whispered  in  con- 
nexion with  his  name.  The  Poles  speak  of  him 
more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger ;  they  say  that  it 
was  not  enough  that  he  exposed  his  person  on  the 
field  of  battle  ;  that  he  should  have  given  them 
the  whole  weight  of  his  great  military  talents,  aud 
the  influence  of  his  powerful  name ;  that,  standing 
alone,  without  children  or  relations  to  be  compro- 
mised by  his  acts,  he  should  have  consummated 
the  glory  of  his  life  by  giving  its  few  remaining 
years  for  the  liberty  of  his  country.  He  appeared 
about  sixty-five,  with  hair  perfectly  white,  a  high 
florid  complexion,  a  firm  aud  determined  expres- 
sion, and  in  still  unbroken  health,  carrying  himself 
with  the  proud  bearing  of  a  distinguished  veteran 
soldier.  I  could  not  believe  that  he  liad  bartered 
the  precious  satisfaction  of  a  long  and  glorious 
career  for  a  few  years  of  ignoble  existence ;  and, 
though  a  stranger,  could  but  regret  that,  in  the 
wane  of  life,  circumstances,  whether  justly  or  not, 
had  sullied  an  honoured  name.  It  spoke  loudly 
against  him  that  I  saw  him  sitting  in  a  public 
restaurant  at  Cracow,  unmolested  by  the  Russian 
government. 

The  next  day  I  visited  the  cekbrated  salt-mines 
at  Wielitska.  They  lie  abv>ut  twelve  miles  from 
Cracow,  in  the  province  of  Galicia,  a  part  of  the 
kingdom  of  Poland,  which,  on  the  unrighteous  par- 
tition of  that  country,  fell  to  the  share  of  Austria. 
Although  at  so  short  a  distance,  it  was  necessary 
to  go  through  all  the  passport  formalities  requisite 
on  a  departure  for  a  foreign  country.  I  took  a  fiacre 
and  rodo  to  the  different  bureaux  of  the  city  police, 
and,  having  procured  the  permission  of  the  muni- 
cipal authorities  to  leave  the  little  territory  of 
Cracow,  rode  next  to  the  Austrian  consul,  who 
thereupon,  and  in  consideration  of  one  dollar  to 
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him  in  hand  paid,  was  graciously  pleased  to 
permit  me  to  enter  the  dominions  of  his  master, 
the  Emperor  of  Austria.  It  was  also  necessary 
to  have  an  order  from  the  director  of  the  mines  to 
the  superintendant ;  and  furnished  with  this,  I 
again  mounted  my  fiacre,  rattled  through  the 
principal  street,  and  in  a  few  minutes  crossed  the 
Vistula.  At  the  end  of  the  bridge  an  Austrian 
soldier  stopped  me  for  my  passport,  a  dcuanier 
examined  my  carriage  for  articles  subject  to  duty, 
and,  these  functionaries  being  satisfied,  in  about 
two  hours  from  the  time  at  which  I  began  my 
preparations  I  was  fairly  on  my  way. 

Leaving  the  Vistula,  I  entered  a  pretty,  undu- 
lating, and  well-cultivated  country,  and  saw  at  a 
distance  a  high  dark  line,  marking  the  range  of 
the  Carpathian  mountains.  It  was  a  long  time 
since  I  had  seen  anything  that  looked  like  a 
mountain.  From  the  Black  Sea  the  whole  of  my 
journey  had  been  over  an  immense  plain,  and  I 
nailed  the  wild  range  of  the  Carpathian  as  I  would 
the  spire  of  a  church,  as  an  evidence  of  the 
approach  to  regions  of  civilization. 

In  an  hour  and  a  half  I  arrived  at  the  town  of 
Wielitska,  containing  about  three  thousand  inha- 
bitants, and  standing,  as  it  were  on  the  roof  of 
the  immense  subterraneous  excavations.  The 
houses  are  built  of  wood,  and  the  first  thing  that 
struck  me  was  the  almost  entire  absence  of  men 
in  the  streets,  the  whole  male  population  being 
employed  in  the  mines,  and  then  at  work  below. 
I  rede  to  the  office  of  the  superintendant,  and 
presented  my  letter,  and  was  received  with  great 
civility  of  manner,  but  his  Polish  was  perfectly 
unintelligible.  A  smutty-faced  operative,  just  out 
of  the  mines,  accosted  me  in  Latin, and  I  exchanged 
a  few  shots  with  him,  but  hauled  off  on  the  appear- 
ance of  a  man  whom  the  superintendent  had  seut 
for  to  act  as  my  guide ;  an  old  soldier  who  had 
served  in  the  campaigns  of  Napoleon,  and,  as  ho 
said,  become  an  amateur  and  proficient  in  fighting 
and  French.  He  was  dressed  in  miner's  costume, 
fanciful  aud  embroidered  with  gold,  holding  in  his 
hand  a  steel  axe ;  and,  having  arrayed  me  in  a 
long  unite  frock, conducted  mc  to  a  wooden  build- 
ing covering  the  shaft  which  forms  the  principal 
entrance  to  the  mine.  This  shaft  is  ten  feet  square, 
and  descends  perpendicularly  more  than  two 
hundred  feet  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  We 
arranged  ourselves  in  canvas  scats,  and  several 
of  the  miners  who  were  waiting  to  descend,  attached 
themselves  to  scats  at  the  end  of  the  ropes,  with 
lampsin  their  hands,  about  eight  or  ten  feet  below  us. 

When  my  feet  left  the  brink  of  the  shaft  I  felt, 
for  a  moment,  as  if  suspended  over  the  portal  of  a 
bottomless  pit ;  and  as  my  head  descended  below 
the  surface,  the  rope,  winding  and  tapering  to  a 
thread,  seemed  letting  me  down  to  the  realms  of 
Pluto.  But  iu  a  few  moments  we  touched  the  bot- 
tom. From  within  a  short  distance  of  the  surface,  the 
shaft  is  cut  through  a  solid  rock  of  salt,  and  from 
the  bottom  passages  almost  innumerable  are  cut 
in  every  direction  through  the  same  bed.  We 
wcru  furnished  with  guides,  who  went  before  us 
bearing  torches,  and  I  followed  through  the  whole 
labyrinth  of  passages,  forming  the  largest  exca- 
vations in  Europe,  peopled  with  upward  of  tw 
thousand  souls,  and  giving  a  complete  idea  uf  a 
subterraneous  world.  These  mines  are  known  t» 
have  been  wor&ca  upward  of  six  hundred  years, 
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being  mentioned  in  the  Polish  annals  as  early  as 
twelve  hundred  and  thirty-seven,  under  Boleslaus 
the  Chaste,  and  then  not  as  a  new  discovery,  but 
how  much  earlier  they  had  existed  cannot  now 
be  ascertained.  The  tradition  is,  that  a  sister  of 
St.  Casimir,  having  lost  a  gold  ring,  prayed  to  St. 
Anthony,  the  patron  saint  of  Cracow,  and  was 
advised  in  a  dream  that,  by  digging  in  such  a  place, 
she  would  find  a  treasure  far  greater  than  that 
she  had  lost,  and  within  the  place  indicated  these 
mines  were  discovered. 

There  are  four  different  stories  or  ranges  of 
apartments  ;  the  whole  length  of  the  excavations 
is  more  than  six  thousand  feet,  or  three  quarters  of 
an  hour's  walk,  and  the  greatest  breadth  more 
than  two  thousand  feet ;  and  there  are  so  many 
turnings  and  windings  that  my  guide  told  me, 
though  I  hardly  think  it  possible,  that  the  whole 
length  of  all  the  passages  cut  through  this  bed  of 
salt  amounts  to  more  than  three  hundred  miles. 
Many  of  the  chambers  are  of  immense  size.  Some 
are  supported  by  timber,  others  by  vast  pillars  of 
salt ;  several  are  without  any  support  in  the 
middle,  and  of  vast  dimensions,  perhaps  eighty 
feet  high,  and  so  long  and  broad  as  almost  to  ap- 
pear a  boundless  subterraneous  cavern.  In  one  of 
the  largest  is  a  lake  covering  nearly  the  whole 
area.  When  the  King  of  Saxony  visited  this  place 
in  eighteen  hundred  and  ten,  after  taking  posses- 
sion of  his  moiety  of  the  mines  as  Duke  of  Warsaw, 
this  portion  of  them  was  brilliantly  illuminated, 
and  a  band  of  music,  floating  on  the  lake,  made 
the  roof  echo  with  patriotic  airs.  We  crossed  the 
lake  in  a  flatboat  by  a  rope,  the  dim  light  of  torches, 
and  the  hollow  sound  of  our  voices,  giving  a  lively 
idea  of  a  passage  across  the  Styx  ;  and  we  had  a 
scene  which  might  have  entitled  us  to  a  welcome 
from  the  prince  of  the  infernals,  for  our  torch- 
bearers  quarrelled,  and  in  a  scuffle  that  came  near 
carrying  us  all  with  them,  one  was  tumbled  into 
the  lake.  Our  Charon  caught  him,  and,  without 
stopping  to  take  him  in,  hurried  across,  and  as 
soon  as  we  landed  beat  them  both  unmercifully. 

From  this  we  entered  an  immense  cavern,  in 
which  several  hundred  men  were  working  with 
pickaxes  and  hatchets,  cutting  out  large  blocks  of 
salt,  and  trimming  them  to  suit  the  size  of  barrels. 
With  their  black  faces  begrimed  with  dust  and 
smoke,  they  looked  by  the  light  of  the  scattered 
torches  like  the  journeymen  of  Beelzebub,  the 
prince  of  darkness,  preparing  for  some  great  blow- 
up, or  like  the  spirits  of  the  damned  condemned 
to  toil  without  end.  My  guide  called  up  a  party, 
who  disengaged  with  their  pick-axes  a  large  block 
of  salt  from  its  native  bed,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
cut  and  trimmed  it  to  fit  the  barrels  in  which  they 
are  packed.  All  doubts  as  to  their  being  creatures 
of  our  upper  world  were  removed  by  the  eagerness 
with  whieh  they  accepted  the  money  I  gave  them ; 
and  it  will  be  satisfactory  to  the  advocates  of  that 
currency  to  know  that  paper  money  passes  readily 
in  these  lower  regions. 

There  are  more  than  a  thousand  chambers  or 
halls,  most  of  which  have  been  abandoned  and 
shut  up.  In  one  is  a  collection  of  fanciful  things, 
such  as  rings,  books,  crosses,  &c,  cut  in  the  rock- 
salt.  Most  of  the  principal  chambers  had  some 
name  printed  over  them,  as  the  u  Archduke," 
"  Carolina,"  &c.  Whenever  it  was  necessary,  my 
guides  went  a-head,  and  stationed  themselves  in 


I  some  conspicuous  place,  lighting  up  the  dark 
caverns  with  the  blaze  of  their  torches,  and,  after 
allowing  me  a  sufficient  time,  struck  their  flam- 
beaux against  the  wall,  and  millions  of  sparks 
flashed  and  floated  around  and  filled  the  chamber. 
In  one  place,  at  the  end  of  a  long,  dark  passage,  a 
door  was  thrown  open,  and  I  was  ushered  suddenly 
into  a  spacious  ball-room  lighted  with  torches ; 
and  directly  in  front,  at  the  head  of  the  room,  was 
a  transparency  with  coloured  lights,  in  the  centre 
of  which  were  the  words  "  Excelso  hospiti,"  "  To 
the  Illustrious  guest,"  which  I  took  to  myself, 
though  I  believe  the  greeting  was  intended  for  the 
same  royal  person  for  whom  the  lake  chamber 
was  illuminated.  Lights  were  ingeniously  arranged 
around  the  room,  and  at  the  foot,  about  twenty 
feet  above  my  head,  was  a  large  orchestra.  On 
the  occasion  referred  to  a  splendid  ball  was  given 
in  this  room  ;  the  roof  echoed  with  the  sound  of 
music ;  and  nobles  and  princely  ladies  flirted  and 
coquetted  the  same  as  above  ground ;  and  it  is 
said  that  the  splendid  dresses  of  a  numerous  com- 
pany, and  the  blaze  of  light  from  the  chandeliers 
reflected  upon  the  surface  of  the  rock-salt,  pro- 
duced an  effect  of  inconceivable  brilliancy.  Mv 
chandeliers  were  worse  than  Allan  M'Aulay*B 
strapping  Highlanders,  with  their  pine  torches, 
being  dirty,  ragged,  smutty-faced  rascals,  who 
threw  the  light  in  streaks  across  the  hall.  I  am 
always  willing  to  believe  fanciful  stories ;  and  if 
my  guide  had  thrown  in  a  handsome  young  prin- 
cess as  part  of  the  welcome  to  the  "  Excelso 
hospiti,"  I  would  have  subscribed  to  anything  he 
said  ;  but,  in  the  absence  of  a  consideration,  I 
refused  to  tax  my  imagination  up  to  the  point  he 
wished.  Perhaps  the  most  interesting  chamber 
of  all  is  the  chapel  dedicated  to  that  Saint  Anthony 
who  brought  about  the  discovery  of  these  mines. 
It  is  supposed  to  be  more  than  four  hundred  yean 
old.  The  columns,  with  their  ornamented  capitals, 
the  arches,  the  images  of  the  Saviour,  the  virgin 
and  saints,  the  altar  and  the  pulpit,  with  all  their 
decorations,  and  the  figures  of  two  priests  repre- 
sented at  prayers  before  the  shrine  of  the  patron 
saint,  are  all  carved  out  of  the  rock-salt,  and  to 
this  day  grand  mass  is  regularly  celebrated  in  the 
chapel  once  every  year. 

Following  my  guide  through  all  the  different 
passages  and  chambers,  and  constantly  meeting 
miners  and  seeing  squads  of  men  at  work,  I 
descended  by  regular  stairs  cut  in  the  salt,  but  in 
some  places  worn  away  and  replaced  by  wood  or 
stone,  to  the  lowest  gallery,  which  is  nearly  a 
thousand  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  earth.  I 
was  then  a  rather  veteran  traveller,  but  up  to  this 
time  it  had  been  my  business  to  move  quietly  on 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  or,  when  infected  with 
the  soaring  spirit  of  other  travellers,  to  climb  to 
the  top  of  some  lofty  tower  or  loftier  cathedral ; 
and  I  had  fulfilled  one  of  the  duties  of  a  visiter  to 
the  Eternal  City  by  perching  myself  within  the 
great  ball  of  St.  Peter's;  but  here  I  was  far 
deeper  under  the  earth  than  I  had  ever  been 
above  it ;  and  at  the  greatest  depth  from  which 
the  human  voice  ever  rose,  I  sat  down  on  a  lump 
of  salt  and  soliloquised, 

"  Through  what  varieties  of  untried  being, 
Through  what  new  scenes  and  changes  must  we  pais  ! N 

I  have  since  stood  upon  the  top  of  the  Pyramid* 
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and  admired  the  daring  genius  and  the  industry 
of  man,  and  at  the  same  time  smiled  at  his  feeblo- 
ness  when,  from  the  mighty  pile,  I  saw  in  the 
dark  ranges  of  mountains,  the  sandy  desert,  the 
rich  valley  of  the  Nile  and  the  river  of  Egypt,  the 
hand  of  the  world's  great  Architect ;  but!  never 
felt  man's  feebleness  more  than  here ;  for  all  these 
immense  excavations,  the  work  of  more  than  six 
hundred  yean,  were  but  as  the  work  of  ants  by 
the  roadside.  The  whole  of  the  immense  mass 
above  me,  and  around  and  below,  to  an  unknown 
extent,  was  of  salt ;  a  wonderful  phenomenon  in 
the  natural  history  of  the  globe.  All  the  different 
strata  have  been  carefully  examined  by  scientific 
men.  The  uppermost  bed  at  the  surface  is  sand ; 
the  second  clay,  occasionally  mixed  with  sand 
and  gravel,  and  containing  petrifactions  of  marine 
bodies ;  the  third  is  calcareous  stone  ;  and  from 
these  circumstances  it  has  been  conjectured  that 
this  spot  wss  formerly  covered  by  the  sea,  and 
that  the  salt  is  a  gradual  deposit  formed  by  the 
evaporation  of  its  waters.  I  was  disappointed  in 
some  of  the  particulars  which  had  fastened  them- 
selves upon  my  imagination.  I  had  heard  and 
read  glowing  accounts  of  the  brilliancy  and  lumi- 
nous splendour  of  the  passages  and  chambers, 
compared  by  some  to  the  lustre  of  precious  stones ; 
but  the  salt  is  of  a  dark  grey  colour,  almost  black, 
and  although  sometimes  glittering  when  the  light 
was  thrown  upon  it,  I  do  not  believe  it  could  ever 
be  lighted  up  to  shine  with  any  extraordinary  or 
daxsung  brightness.  Early  travellers,  too,  had 
reported  that  these  mines  contained  several  vil- 
lages, inhabited  by  colonies  of  miners,  who  lived 
constantly  below ;  and  that  many  were  born  and 


died  there,  who  never  saw  the  light  of  day ;  bit 
all  this  is  entirely  untrue.  The  miners  descend 
every  morning  and  return  every  night,  and  Ihrt 
in  the  village  above.  None  of  them  ever  sleep 
below.  There  are,  however,  two  horses  wkiei 
were  foaled  in  the  mines,  and  have  never  bees  os 
the  surface  of  the  earth.  I  looked  at  these  bona 
with  great  interest  They  were  growing  old  befon 
their  time  ;  other  horses  had  perhaps  gone  dowi 
and  told  them  stories  of  a  world  above  which  they 
would  never  know. 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  when  I  was  hoisted 
up  the  shaft.  These  mines  do  not  need  the 
embellishment  of  fiction.  They  are,  indeed,  a 
wonderful  spectacle,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  m 
traveller  ever  visited  them  without  recurring  to 
it  as  a  day  of  extraordinary  interest.  I  wrote 
my  name  in  the  book  of  visiters,  where  I  saw  Una* 
of  two  American  friends  who  had  preceded  me 
about  a  month,  mounted  my  barouche,  and  about 
an  hour  after  dark  reached  the  bank  of  the  Vistula. 
My  passport  was  again  examined  by  a  soldier  and 
my  carriage  searched  by  a  custom-house  officer ; 
I  crossed  the  bridge,  dined  with  my  worthy  boat 
of  the  Httel  ds  la  Jfaat  Blanch*,  and,  while  listen- 
ing to  a  touching  story  of  the  Polish  revolution, 
fell  asleep  in  my  chair. 

And  here,  on  the  banks  of  the  Vistula,  I  take 
my  leave  of  the  reader.  I  have  carried  him  over 
seas  and  rivers,  mountains  and  plains,  throngs 
royal  palaces  and  peasants'  huts,  and  in  return 
for  his  kindness  in  accompanying  mo  to  the  end, 
I  promise  that  I  will  not  again  burden  him  with 
my  Incidents  of  Travel*  j 
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CHAPTER  I. 

9LAS  OF  THB  EXPEDITION— OUTFIT,  AND  OCCURRENCES  TO  THE 
TIME  OF  LEA  VINO  ENGLAND— DEflCRIPTION  Or  THE  BREAD- 
FRUIT. 

The  king  having  been  graciously  pleased  to 
comply  with  a  request  from  the  merchants  and 
planters  interested  in  his  majesty's  West  India 
possessions,  that  the  bread-fruit  tree  might  be 
introduced  into  those  islands,  a  vessel,  proper 
for  the  undertaking,  was  bought,  and  taken  into 
dock  at  Deptford,  to  be  provided  with  the  neces- 
sary fixtures  and  preparations  for  executing  the 
object  of  the  voyage.  These  were  completed 
according  to  a  plan  of  my  much  honoured  friend, 
Sir  Joseph  Banks,  which,  in  the  event,  proved 
the  most  advantageous  that  could  have  been 
adopted  for  the  intended  purpose. 

The  ship  was  named  the  Bounty:  I  was  appointed 
to  command  her  on  the  16th  of  August,  1787.  Her 
burthen  was  nearly  two  hundred  and  fifteen  tons ; 
her  extreme  length  on  deck,  ninety  feet  ten  inches ; 
extreme  breadth,  twenty-four  feet  three  inches; 
and  height  in  the  hold  under  the  beams,  at  the 
main  hatchway,  ten  feet  three  inches.  In  the 
cockpit  were  the  cabins  of  the  surgeon,  gunner, 
botanist,  and  clerk,  with  a  steward -room  and 
store-rooms.  The  between  decks  was  divided  in 
the  following  manner: — the  great  cabin  was  ap- 
propriated for  the  preservation  of  the  plants,  and 
extended  as  far  forward  as  the  after  hatchway. 
It  had  two  large  sky-lights,  and  on  each  side 
three  scuttles  for  air,  and  was  fitted  with  a  false 
floor  cut  full  of  holes  to  contain  the  garden-pots, 
in  which  the  plants  were  to  be  brought  home. 
The  deck  was  covered  with  lead,  and  at  the  foremost 
corners  of  the  cabin  were  fixed  pipes  to  carry  off 
the  water  that  drained  from  the  plants,  into  tubs 
placed  below  to  save  it  for  future  use.  I  had  a 
small  cabin  on  one  side  to  sleep  in,  adjoining  to 
the  great  cabin,  and  a  place  near  the  middle  of 
the  ship  to  eat  in.  The  bulk-head  of  this  apart- 
ment was  at  the  after-part  of  the  main  hatchway, 
and  on  each  side  of  it  were  the  births  of  the 
mates  and  midshipmen ;  between  these  births  the 
arm-chest  was  placed.  The  cabin  of  the  master, 
in  which  was  always  kept  the  key  of  the  arms, 
was  opposite  to  mine.  This  particular  descrip- 
tion of  the  interior  parts  of  the  ship  is  rendered 
necessary  by  the  event  of  the  expedition. 

The  ship  was  masted  according  to  the  propor- 
tion of  the  navy ;  but,  on  my  application,  the 
masts  were  shortened,  as  I  thought  them  too 
much  for  her,  considering  the  nature  of  the  voyage. 


On  the  3rd  of  September,  the  ship  came  out  of 
dock ;  but  the  carpenters  and  ioiners  remained  on 
board  much  longer,  as  they  had  a  great  deal  of 
work  to  finish. 

The  next  material  alteration  made  in  the  fitting 
out,  was,  lessening  the  quantity  of  iron  and  other 
ballast. — I  gave  directions  that  only  nineteen  tons 
of  iron  should  be  taken  on  board,  instead  of  the 
customary  proportion,  which  was  forty-five  tons. 
The  stores  and:  provisions  I  judged  would  be  fully 
sufficient  to  answer  the  purpose  of  the  remainder; 
for  I  am  of  opinion,  that  many  of  the  misfortunes 
which  attend  ships  in  heavy  storms  of  wind,  are  oc- 
casioned by  too  much  dead  weight  in  their  bottoms. 

The  establishment  of  men  and  officers  for  the 
ship  were  as  follows : — 1  Lieutenant  to  command ; 
I  Master ;  1  Boatswain  ;  1  Gunner ;  1  Carpenter ; 

1  Surgeon  ;  2  Master's  Mates ;  2  Midshipmen  ; 

2  Quarter  Masters ;  1  Quarter  Masters'  Mate ; 
1  Boatswain's  Mate ;  1  Gunner's  Mate ;  1  Car- 
penter's Mate  ;  1  Carpenter's  Crew  ;  1  Sailmaker ; 
1.  Armourer  ;  1  Corporal ;  1  Clerk  and  Steward  ; 
23  able  seamen— Total  44. 

Two  skilful  and  careful  men  were  appointed,  at 
Sir  Joseph  Banks's  recommendation,  to  have  the 
management  of  the  plants  intended  to  be  brought 
home:  the  one,  David  Nelson,  who  had  been  on 
similar  employment  in  Captain  Cook's  last  voyage  ; 
the  other,  William  Brown,  as  an  assistant  to  him. 
— With  these  two,  our  whole  number  amounted  to 
forty-six. 

It  was  proposed,  that  our  route  to  the  Society 
Islands  should  be  round  Cape  Horn ;  and  the 
greatest  despatch  became  necessary,  as  the  season 
was  already  far  advanced:  but  the  shipwrights 
not  being  able  to  complete  their  work  by  the  time 
the  ship  was  ready  in  other  respects,  our  sailing 
was  unavoidably  retarded.  However,  by  the  4th 
of  October  the  pilot  came  on  board  to  take  us  down 
the  river ;  on  the  9th  we  fell  down  to  Long  Reach, 
where  we  received  our  gunner's  stores,  and  guns, 
four  4 -pounders  and  ten  swivels. 

The  ship  was  stored  and  victualled  for  eighteen 
months.  In  addition  to  the  customary  allowance 
of  provisions,  we  were  supplied  with  sour  krout, 
portable  soup,  essence  of  malt,  dried  malt,  and  a 
roportion  of  barley  and  wheat  in  lien  of  oatmeal. 

was  likewise  furnished  with  a  quantity  of  iron* 
work  and  trinkets,  to  serve  in  our  intercourse 
with  the  natives  in  the  South  Seas :  and  from  the 
Board  of  Longitude  I  received  a  time-keeper,  made 
by  Mr.  Kendal. 

On  the   15th  I  received  orders  to  proceed  to 
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Spithead;  but  the  winds  and  weather  were  so 
unfavourable  that  we  did  not  arrive  there  till  the 
1th  of  Novemlw.  On  the  24th  I  received  from 
Lord  Hood,  who  commanded  at  Spithead,  my 
final  orders.  The  wind,  which  for  several  days 
before  had  been  favourable,  was  now  turned 
directly  against  us.  On  the  28th  the  ship's  com- 
pany received  two  months'  pay  in  advance,  and 
on  the  following  morning  we  worked  out  to  St. 
Helen's,  where  we  were  obliged  to  anchor. 

We  made  different  unsuccessful  attempts  to  get 
down  channel,  but  contrary  winds  and  bad  weather 
constantly  forced  us  back  to  St.  Helen's,  or  Spit- 
head, until  Sunday  the  23rd  of  December,  when 
we  sailed  with  a  fair  wind. 

The  object  of  all  the  former  voyages  to  the 
South  Seas,  undertaken  by  the  command  of  his 
present  majesty,  has  been  the  advancement  of 
science,  and  the  increase  of  knowledge.  This 
voyage  may  be  reckoned  the  first,  the  intention  of 
which  has  been  to  derive  benefit  from  those  distant 
discoveries.  For  the  more  fully  comprehending 
the  nature  and  plan  of  the  expedition,  and  that 
the  reader  may  lie  possessed  of  every  information 
necessary  for  entering  on  the  following  sheets,  I 
shall  here  lay  before  him  a  copy  of  the  instructions 
I  received  from  the  Admiralty,  and  likewise  a  short 
description  of  the  bread-fruit. 

By  the  Commissioners  for  executing  the  office  of 
Lord  I fiith  Admiral  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  Sfc. 

Whereat  the  king,  upon  a  representation  from  themer- 
'  shunt*  and  planters  interested  in  hit  majesty'*  West  India 
"  pusYcssions,  that  the  introduction  of  the  bread-fruit  tree 
1  Into  the  island!)  of  those  sens,  to  constitute  an  article  of 
'  food,  would  he  of  very  potential  hcni-fit  to  the  inhabitants, 
hath,  in  order  to  promote  the  interests  of  ao  respectable  a 
body  of  hi*  subjects  (esj>eciully  in  an  instance  which  pro- 
mises general  ud  vantage)  thought  fit  that  measures  should 
be  taken  for  the  procuring  some  of  those  trees,  and  con- 
veying them  to  the  said  West  India  islands:  and  whereas 
the  vessel  under  your   command  hath,  in  consequence 
thereof,  been  stored  and  victualled  for  that  service,  and 
fitted  with  proper  conveniences  and  necessaries  for  the 
J  preservation  of  as  many  of  the  said  trees  as,  from  her  size, 
•  ran  l>e  taken  on  board  her ;  and  you  have  been  dini'ted  to 
receive  on  board  her  the  two  gardeners  named  in  the  mar- 
;  irin  *,  who.  from  their  knowledge  of  tree*  and  plants,  have 
lieen  hired  fur  the  purpose  of  selecting  such  as  shall  appear 
to  he  of  a  proper  species  and  size : 
i      You  are.  therefore,  In  pursuance  of  his  majesty's  plea- 
|  sure,  signified  to  us  by  Lord  Sydney,  one  of  his  principal 
I  secretaries  of  state,  hereby  required  and  directed  to  put  to 
sea  in  tho  vessel  you  command,  the  first  favourable  oppor- 
tunity  of  wind  and  weather,  and  proceed  with  her,  us 
expeditiously  ns  possible,  round  Cape  Horn,  to  the  Society 
Islands,  situate  in  the  southern  ocean,  in  the  latitude  of 
about  oighteen  degrees  south,  and  longitude  of  about  two 
J  hundred  and  ten  degrees  east  from  Greenwich,  where, 
according  to  the  accounts  given  by  the  late  Capt  Cook, 
and  persons  who  accompanied  him  during  his  voyages, 
the  bread-fruit  tree  is  to  be  found  in  the  most  luxuriant 
state. 

Having  arrived  at  the  above-mentioned  islands,  and 
taken  on  board  as  many  trees  and  plants  as  may  be  thought 
necessary  (the  better  to  enable  you  to  do  which,  you  have 
already  been  furnished  with  such  articles  of  merchandise 
and  trinkets  as  It  is  supposed  will  lie  wanted  to  satisfy  the 
natives)  you  are  to  proceed  from  thence  through  Endea- 
vour Rtrelghts  (which  separate  New  Holland  from  New 
Guinea)  to  Prince's  Island,  in  thcStreight*  of  tSunda,  or,  if 
|  it  -hould  happen  to  bo  more  convenient,  to  pass  on  the 
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eastern  aide  of  Java  to  some  port  on  the  north  side  of  that 
island,  where  any  bread-fruit  trees  which  may  have  been 
injured,  or  have  died,  may  he-replaced  by  mansjasteeos. 
duriens.  Jacks,  nancas,  lansssaand  other  fine  fruit  trees 
of  that  quarter,  as  well  as  the  rice  plant  which  grows  upon 
dry  land ;  all  of  which  species  (or  such  of  them  as  shall  be 
judged  most  eligible)  you  are  to  purchase  on  thebest  tenia 
you  can  from  the  inhabitants  of  that  island,  with  the  ducal* 
with  which  you  have  also  been  furnished  fur  that  purpose; 
taking  core,  however,  if  the  rice  plants  above-mentioned 
cannot  be  procured  at  Java,  to  touch  at  Prince's  Island  for 
them,  where  they  are  regularly  cultivated. 

From  Prince's  Island,  or  the  Island  of  Java,  yon  are  to 
proceed  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  the  West  Indies 
(calling  on  your  way  thither  at  any  places  which  may  be 
thought  necessary)  and  deposit  one  half  of  such  of  the 
above-mentioned  trees  and  plants  as  may  be  then  alive 
at  his  majesty's  botanical  garden  at  St.  Vincent,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Windward  Islands,  and  then  go  on  to 
Jamaica:  and,  having  delivered  the  remainder  to  Mr. 
East,  or  such  person  or  persons  as  may  he  authorised  by 
the  governor  and  council  of  that  Island  to  receive  them ; 
refreshed  your  people,  and  received  on  board  such  provi- 
sions and  stores  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  voyage,  mat* 
the  best  of  your  way  back  to  England ;  repairing  to  Spit* 
head,  and  sending  to  our  secretary  an  account  of  yoar 
arrival  and  proceedings. 

And  whereas  you  will  receive  herewith  a  copy  of  the 
instructions  which  have  been  given  to  the  above-men  tiooed 
gardeners  for  thoir  guidance,  as  well  in  procuring  the  arid 
trees  and  plants,  and  the  management  of  them  after  they 
shall  be  put  on  board,  as  for  bringing  to  England  a  sssall 
sample  of  each  species,  and  such  othersas  may  be  prepares 
by  the  superintendent  of  the  botanical  garden  at  St.  Vin- 
cent's, and  by  the  said  Mr.  East,  or  others,  for  hismajesryi 
garden  at  Kew ;  you  are  hereby  required  and  directed  to 
afford,  and  to  give  directions  to  your  officers  and  company 
to  afford,  tho  said  gardeners  every  possible  aid  and  assist- 
ance, not  only  in  the  collecting  of  the  said  trees  and  plsnts 
at  the  places  before-mentioned,  but  for  their  pi  estivation 
during  their  conveyance  to  the  places  of  their  dostinanVo. 

Given  under  our  hands  the  20th  November.  1787-— Ho**, 
Chas.  Urktt,  Ro.  Hopkins,  J.  Lavcsojc  Gowbk, 

To  Lieut.  IF.  Bligh,  commanding  H.M.'s 
armed  vessel  the  Bounty,  at  Spithead.  ' 

By  command  of  their  Lordships,  P.  Sisvak*.    ■ 

In  the  foregoing  orders  it  is  to  be  observed,' 
that  I  was  particularly  directed  to  proceed  round : 
Csi\Hi  Horn  ;  but,  as  the  season  was  so  far  ad-, 
vauced,  and  we  were  so  long  detained  by  contrary 
winds,  I  made  application  to  the  Admiralty  for 
discretional  orders  on  that  point ;  to  which  1  re- 
ceived the  following  answer : —  j 

By  the  Commissioners  for  executing  the  pfict  ef 
Lord  Ilioh  Admiral  of  Gr*at  Britain  and 
Ireland,  SfC.  SfC.  , 

The  season  of  the  year  being  now  so  far  advanced  as  to  . 
render  it  probable,  that  your  arrival,  with  the  vessel  yna 
command,  on  the  southern  coast  of  America,  will  be  too 
late  for  your  passing  round  Cape  Horn  without  much  dif- 
ficulty and  hazard ;  you  are,  in  that  case,  at  liberty  (not- 
withstanding former  orders)  to  proceed  in  her  to  Otahefte, 
round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

(iiven  under  our  hands  the  18th  December,  17B7-— Hows, _ 
Chas.  Brett,  Bayham. 

To  Lieut  IF.  Bligh,  commanding  H.M.'s 
armed  vessel  Bounty,  Spithead. 

By  command  of  their  Lordships,       P.  Sncvsas, 

The  bread-fruit  is  so  well  known  and  describe^ 
that  to  attempt  a  new  account  of  it  would  be  un- 
necessary and  useless.  However,  as  it  may  con- 
tribute to  the  convenience  of  the  reader,  1  ha** 
given  the  following  extracts  respecting  it. 
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"  The  bread-  fruit  (la  we  call  it,)  grows  on  a 
large  tree,  as  big  and  high  aa  our  largest  ->f ■!>■'■- 
trees.  It  hath  a  spreading  head,  full  of  branches 
and  itark  leaves.  The  fruit  grows  on  the  boughs 
>  apples  i  it  is  as  big  as  a  penny-loaf  when  wheat 
it  tire  shillings  the  bushel ;  it  is  of  a  round 
shape,  and  bath  a  thick  tough  rind.  Wheu  I  lie 
"ruil  is  ripe,  it  is  yellow  and  soft,  and  the  taste  is 
tweet  and  pleasant.     The  natives  of  Guam   use 


en,  which  soorchetb  the  rind  and 
black  ;  hut  they  scrape  off  the  outside  black  crust, 
and  there  remains  s  tender  thin  crust ;  and  the 
inside  is  soft,  tender,  anil  white  like  the  crumb  of  a 
penny-loaf.  Then-  in  iiriihrr  tri'd  nor  itone  in  the 
inside,  lint  all  is  of  a  pure  substance,  like  bread, 
■w;  for,  if  it  is  kept  above 
twenty-four  hours,  it  grows  harsh  and  clioaky; 
but  it  is  very  pleasant  In-fore  It  is  too  stale.  This 
fruit  lasts  in  season  eight  months  in  the  year, 
during  which  the  natives  eat  no  other  tort  of  food 
tlf  bread  kind.  I  did  never  see  of  this  fruit  any 
where  but  here.  The  natives  told  us,  that  there 
is  plenty  of  this  fruit  j^-owing  un  the  rest  of  the 
Ladrone  islands  :  and  I  did  never  hear  of  it  ang 
where  elie." 

Extract  from  the  account  uf  lord  Anmo'a  Voyage,  pub- 
iUbcdbjMr.  Wstlcr. 
"  There  was,  at  Tiiuau.  a  kind  of  fruit,  peculiar 
to  these  (Ladrour)  islands,  called  by  the  Indians 
rhyniay,  but  by  us  the  bread-fruit ;  for  it  was 
constantly  eaten  by  us,  during  oiir  stay  upon  the 
Island*,  instead  of  bread  ;  and  so  universalis 
preferred,  that  no  ship's  bread  was  expended  in 
that  whole  interval.  It  grew  upon  a  tree  which 
is  somewhat  lofty,  and  which  towards  the  top 
divides  into  large  and  spreading  branches.  The 
leaves  of  this  tiv-  arc  i't  u  rt.-niiirL-il.ie  ilee|j  i^reori, 
■j-o  notched  about  the  e.lLtos,  and  are  •;. mil- rally 
from  a  foot  to  eiijhlri-n  iia-hes  in  Irli^lli.  The 
fruit  itself  is  found  indifli  tvrillv  on  all  parts  of 
the  branches:  it  is,  in  shape,  rather  elliptical 
than  round  j  it  is  covered  with  a  tmiith  rind,  and 
is  usually  seven  or  eight  indies  long;  each  of 
them  grows  singly,  and  not  in  duster*.  This 
fruit  is  lilt,  st  lo  be  used  when  it  is  full-grown, 
but  still  green;  in  which  state,  after  it  is  pro- 
perly prepared  by  being  roasted  in  the  embers, 
its  taste  has  some  distant  resemblance  to  that  of 
n  artichoke's  bottom,  and  its  texture  is  not  very 
different,  for  it  is  soft  and  spungy." 


"  The  bread-fruit  grows  an  a  tree  that  is  about 
the  size  of  a  middling  oak  ;  its  leaves  are  frequently 
a  foot  and  a  half  long,  of  an  oblong  shape,  deeply 
Militated  like  those  of  tile  fig-tree,  which  they 
resemble  in  consistence  and  colour,  and  iu  the 
exuding  of  a  white  milky  juice  upon  being  broken. 
I  The  fruit  is  about  the  size  and  shape  of  a  child's 
I  head,  and  the  surface  is  reticulated  not  much  un- 


like a  truffle :  it  is  covered  with  a  thin  skin,  and 
lias  a  core  about  as  big  as  the  handle  of  a  small 
knife.  The  eatable  part  lies  between  the  skin  and 
the  core ;  it  is  aa  white  as  snow,  and  somewhat  of 
the  consistence  of  new  bread :  it  must  be  roasted 
bob, i-.,  it  Is  oaii-ii,  being  dr-.i  divided  into  three  or 
four  parts.  Its  taste  is  insipid,  with  a  slight 
sweetness  somewhat  resembling  that  uf  the  crumb 
of  whenten  bread  mixed  with  a  Jerusalem  arti- 

"  Of  the  many  vcgotJihh*  that  have  been  men- 
tioned already  as  serving  iliem  for  food,  the  prin- 
cipal is  the  br, ml-fniii.t. .  j.n.cnre  wbich  costs  them 
no  trouble  or  labour  hut  climbing  a  tree.  The 
tree  which  produces  it  Joes  not  indeed  shoot  up 
spontaneously ;  but,  if  ;■  man  plants  ten  of  them 
in  bis  life- time,  which  he  may  do  in  about  an  hour, 
he  will  as  completely  fulfil  bis  duty  to  his  own 
and  future  generations  as  the  native  of  our  less 
temperate  climate  run  do  by  ploughing  in  the  cold 
winter,  and  reaping  in  the  summer's  heat,  as  often 
as  these  seasons  return;  even  if,  after  he  has  pro- 
cured bread  for  his  present  household,  be  should 
convert  a  surplus  into  money,  and  lav  it  up  for  his 
children. 

"  It  Is  true,  indeed,  that  life  bread-fruit  is  not 
always  in  season;  but  cocoa-nuts,  bananas,  plan- 
tains, and  a  great  variety  of  other  fruits,  supply 


ntr.fCiii.0iir  I 


where  the  young  trees  come  up.      It  will 
observed,  that  they  spring  from  the  ron 


"  I  (Captain  C'oi'k)  have  iiupiitvd  verv  carefully 
into  their  manner  of  cultivating  the  bread-fruit 
tree  at  Otaheite  ;  but  was  always  answered,  that 
they  never  planted  it.  This,  indeed,  roust  be  evi- 
dent to  every  one  who  will  examine  the  places 
up.  It  will  be  always 
i  the  roots  of  the 

the  surface  of  the 

ground.  So  that  the  brrml-lruit  trees  may  bo 
reckoned  those  llutt  would  naturally  cover  the 
plains,  even  supposing  Ihal  the  island  was  not 
inhabited;  in  the  same  maimer  that  the  white- 
barked  trees',  foil  ml  at  Van  Dietiun's  Land,  con- 
stitute the  forests  there.  And  from  this  we  may 
observe,  that  the  inhabitant  of  Otaheite,  instead 
of  being  obliged  to  plant  his  bread,  will  ratter  be 
under  the  necessity  of  preventing  its  progress; 
which,  I  suppose,  is  sometimes  done,  to  give  mom 
for  trees  uf  another  sort,  to  afford  him  some  variel  v 
in  his  food," 

"  The  bread-fruit  trees  are  planted,  and  flourish 
with  great  luxuriance,  on  rising  grounds." — 
"  Where  the  hills  rise  almost  perpendicularly  in 
a  Brest  variety  of  peaked  forms,  their  steep  sides 
and  the  deep  chasms  between  them  are  covered 
with  trees,  amongst  which  those  of  the  bread-fruit 
were  observed  particularly  to  abound," 

"The  climate  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  differs 
very  little  from  that  of  the  West  India  Islands, 
which  lie  in  the  mme  latitude.  Upon  the  whole, 
perhaps,  it  may  be  rather  more  temperate." 

"The  bread-fruit  trees  thrive  in  these  islands, 
not  in  such  abundance,  but  produce  double  the 
quantity  of  fruit  they  do  on  the  rich  plains  of  Ota- 
heite.      The  trees  are  nearly  of  the  same  height, 
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CHAPTER  II. 

DSPABTUBS  PBOM  BKGLAND— AJUUTAL  AT  TSXKRirFB— ftA.IL 
FROM  TUMCS— ARRIVAL  OFF  CAPS  HORN— 6KVKRITY  OF 
THB  WXATHRR— ORLIORD  TO  BKAR  AWAY  FOR  TMS  CAPS 
OP  GOOD  HOPS. 

On  Sunday  morning,  the  23d  of  December  1787, 
we  sailed  from  Spithead,  and,  passing  tlirough  the 
Needles,  directed  our  course  down  channel,  with  a 
fresh  gale  of  wind  at  east.  In  the  afternoon  one 
of  the  seamen,  in  furling  the  main-top-gallant  sail, 
fell  off  the  yard,  and  was  so  fortunate  as  to  save 
himself  by  catching  hold  of  the  main-top-mast -stay 
in  his  fall.  At  night  the  wind  increased  to  a 
strong  gale,  with  a  heavy  sea.  It  moderated, 
however,  on  the  25th,  and  allowed  us  to  keep  our 
Christmas  with  cheerfulness ;  but  the  following 
day  it  blew  a  severe  storm  of  wind  from  the  east- 
ward, which  continued  till  the  29th,  in  the  course 
of  which  we  suffered  greatly.  One  sea  broke 
away  the  spare  yards  and  spars  out  of  the  star- 
board main  chains.  Another  heavy  sea  broke 
into  the  ship,  and  stove  all  the  boats.  Several 
casks  of  beer  that  had  been  lashed  upon  deck 
were  broke  loose  and  washed  overboard,  and  it 
was  not  without  great  difficulty  and  risk  that  we 
were  able  to  secure  the  boats  from  being  washed 
away  entirely.  On  the  29  th  we  were  in  latitude 
39°  35'  N.  and  longitude  14°  26'  W.  when  the 
gale  abated,  and  the  weather  became  fair.  Besides 
other  mischief  done  to  us  by  the  storm,  a  large 
quantity  of  our  bread  was  damaged  and  rendered 
useless,  for  the  sea  had  stove  in  our  stern,  and  i 
filled  the  cabin  with  water.  From  this  time  to  ! 
our  arrival  at  Teneriffe  we  had  moderate  weather, 
and  winds  mostlv  from  the  northward. 

January  4th.  This  forenoon  we  spoke  a  French 
ship  bound  to  the  Mauritius.  The  next  day,  at 
nine  in  the  forenoon,  we  saw  the  island  of  Tene- 
riffe, bearing  W.S.W.  £  W.  about  twelve  leagues 
distant.  It  was  covered  with  a  thick  haze,  except 
the  north- western  most  part,  which  is  a  remarkable 
headland,  resembling  a  horse's  head,  the  ears  very 
distinct.  To  the  eastward  of  this  head  lie  two 
round  rocks,  the  northern  boundary  of  Teneriffe. 
A  Spanish  packet,  bound  to  Corunna.  an  American 
brig,  and  several  other  vessels,  were  lying  here. 

As  soon  as  the  ship  was  anchored,  I  sent  an 
officer  (Mr.  Christian)  to  wait  on  the  governor, 
and  to  acquaint  him  I  had  put  in  to  obtain  re- 
freshment*, and  to  repair  the  damages  we  had 
sustained  in  bad  weather.  To  this  I  had  a  verv 
pohte  answer  from  the  governor*,  that  I  should 
be  supplied  with  whatever  the  island  afforded.  I 
had  also  directed  the  officer  to  acquaint  him  that 
I  would  salute,  provided  an  equal  number  of  guns 
were  to  be  returned  ;  but.  as  1  r«  ceived  an  extra- 
ordinary answer  to  this  part  of  my  message,  pur- 
porting that  his  excellency  did  not  return  the  same 
number  but  to  persons  equal  in  rank  to  himself, 
this  ceremony  was  omitted. 

During  this  interval  1  was  visited  by  the  port- 
master  (Captain  Adam*),  and  shortly  afterwards 
several  officers  came  on  board  from  his  excellency, 
to  compliment  me  on  my  arrival.  As  soon  as  the 
ship  was  moored,  I  went  on  shore,  and  paid  my 
respects  to  him. 

On  Monday  morning  I  Iwgan   to  forward   the 
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ship's  business  with  the  utmost  dispatch,  and  gave 
the  necessary  directions  to  Messrs.  Collogan  and 
Sons,  the  contractors,  for  the  supplies  I  wanted. 
I  also  got  leave  of  the  governor  for  Mr.  Nelson  to 
range  the  hills  and  examine  the  country  in  search 
of  plants  and  natural  curiosities. 

As  there  was  a  great  surf  on  the  shore,  I  bar- 
gained for  every  thing  I  wanted  to  be  brought  off 
by  the  shore  boats,  and  agreed  to  give  five  shil- 
lings per  ton  for  water.  Very  good  wine  wu 
bought  at  ten  pounds  per  pipe,  the  contract  price; 
but  the  superior  quality  was  fifteen  pounds ;  and 
some  of  this  was  not  much  inferior  to  the  best 
London  Madeira.  I  found  this  was  an  unfavour- 
able season  for  other  refreshments :  Indian  corn, 
potatoes,  pumpkins,  and  onions,  were  all  rery 
scarce,  and  double  the  price  of  what  they  are  in 
summer.  Beef  also  was  difficult  to  be  procured, 
and  exceedingly  poor ;  the  price  nearly  sixpence 
farthing  per  pound.  The  corn  was  three  current 
dollars  per  fanega,  which  is  full  five  shillings  per 
bushel ;  and  biscuit  at  twenty-five  shillings  for  the 
hundred  pounds.  Poultry  was  so*  scarce  that  a 
good  fowl  cost  three  shillings.  This  is,  therefore, 
not  a  place  for  ships  to  expect  refreshments  at  a 
reasonable  price  at  this  time  of  the  year,  wine 
excepted  ;  but  from  March  to  November  supplies 
arc  plentiful,  particularly  fruit ;  of  which  at  this 
time  we  could  procure  none,  except  a  few  dried 
figs  and  some  bad  oranges. 

The  landing  on  the  beach  is  generally  imprac- 
ticable with  our  own  boats,  at  least  without  great 
risk  ;  but  there  is  a  very  fine  pier,  on  which  people 
may  land  without  difficulty  if  there  is  not  much 
swell  in  the  road.  To  this  pier  the  water  is  con- 
veyed by  pipes  for  the  use  of  shipping,  and  for 
which  all  merchant-ships  pay. 

There  is  a  degree  of  wretchedness  and  want 
anion;;  the  lower  class  of  people,  which  is  not  anv 
where  so  common  as  among  the  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  settlements.  To  alleviate  these  evils, 
the  present  governor  of  Teneriffe  has  instituted  a 
most  charitable  society,  which  he  takes  the  trouble 
to  superintend  ;  and  by  considerable  contributions, 
a  large  airy  dwelling,  that  contains  one  hundred 
and  twenty  poor  girls,  and  as  many  men  and  buys, 
has  been  built,  and  endowed  with  a  sufficiency  of 
land  round  it,  not  only  for  all  present  purposes, 
but  for  enlarging  the  building  for  more  objects  of 
charitv  as  their  funds  increase.  I  had  the  honour 
to  be  shown  by  his  excellency  this  asylum, 
(Ilospicio  they  call  it,)  where  there  appeared  in 
every  countenance  the  utmost  cheerfulness  and 
content.  The  decency  and  neatness  of  the  dress 
of  the  young  females,  with  the  order  in  which  they 
were  arranged  at  their  spinning-wheels  and  looms, 
in  an  extensive  air}'  apartment,  was  admirable. 
A  governess  inspected  and  regulated  all  their 
works,  which  were  the  manufacturing  of  ribbons 
of  all  colours,  coarse  linens,  and  tapes  ;  all  which 
were  managed  and  brought  to  perfection  by  them- 
selves, from  the  silk  and  flax  in  their  first  state; 
even  the  dyeing  of  the  colours  is  performed  by 
them.  These  girls  are  received  for  five  years,  at 
the  end  of  which  thev  are  at  libertv  to  raarrv.and 
have  for  their  portions  their  wheel  and  loom,  wfrfl 
a  sum  of  money  proportioned  to  the  state  of  the 
fund,  which  is  assisted  by  the  produce  of  their 
labour,  and  at  this  time  was  estimated  at  two 
\ta\u&xui  dollars  per  annum. 
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e  men  and  boys  are  not  leae  attended  to : 
are  employed  in  coarser  work,  blanketing 
II  kinds  of  common  woollens :  if  they  become 
a,  they  spend  the  remainder  of  their  days 
comfortably,  and  under  a  watchful  inspector, 
attends  them  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
■ness  does  the  girls.  They  are  all  visited 
'  day  by  the  governor,  and  a  clergyman 
ds  them  every  evening.  By  this  humane  in- 
ion  a  number  of  people  are  rendered  useful 
ndnstrious,  in  a  country  where  the  poor,  from 
idulgence  of  the  climate,  are  too  apt  to  prefer 
of  inactivity,  though  attended  with  wretched- 
to  obtaining  the  comforts  of  life  by  industry 
abour. 

e  number  of  inhabitants  in  the  island,  I  was 
med,  were  estimated  at  between  eighty  and 
lundred  thousand.  Their  annual  export  of 
is  twenty  thousand  pipes,  and  of  brandy  half 
quantity.  Vessels  are  frequently  here  from 
ustatia,  and  from  thence  a  great  quantity  of 
riffe  wine  is  carried  to  the  different  parts  of 
iTest  Indies,  under  the  name  of  Madeira, 
neriffe  is  considered  of  more  value  than  all 
ther  Canaries :  the  inhabitants,  however,  in 
e  seasons  receive  supplies  from  the  Grand 
ry ;  but  their  vineyards  here  are  said  to  be 
ly  superior.  Their  produce  of  corn,  though 
tdingly  good,  is  not  sufficient  for  their  con- 
ation ;  and,  owing  to  this,  the  Americans  have 
dvantageous  trade  here  for  their  flour  and 
,  and  take  wine  in  return, 
e  town  of  Santa  Cruz  is  about  half  a  mile  in 
it  each  way,  built  in  a  regular  manner,  and 
louses  in  general  large  and  airy,  but  the 
to  are  very  ill  paved.  I  am  told  that  they 
nibject  to  few  diseases  ;  but  if  any  epidemic 
mper  breaks  out,  it  is  attended  with  the  most 
consequences,  particularly  the  small-pox,  the 
rffects  of  which  they  now  endeavour  to  covin - 
t  by  inoculation.  For  this  reason  they  are 
circumspect  in  admitting  ships  to  have  cora- 
cation  with  the  shore  without  bills  of  health, 
sloop  from  London,  called  the  Chance,  Wil- 
Meredith,  master,  bound  to  Barbadoes,  out 
een  days  from  the  Downs,  came  into  the  road 
ay  before  we  sailed.  She  had  suffered  much 
e  bad  weather  ;  but,  having  brought  no  bill 
alth,  the  governor  would  not  allow  any  person 
*me  on  shore,  unless  I  could  vouch  for  them 
no  epidemic  disease  raged  in  England  at  the 
they  sailed,  which  I  was  able  to  do,  it  being 
y  at  the  same  time  that  I  left  the  land  ;  and 
tat  means  they  had  the  governor's  permission 
ceive  the  supplies  they  wanted,  without  being 
ed  to  perform  quarantine, 
iving  finished  our  business  at  Teneriffe,  «n 
sday  the  10th,  we  sailed  with  the  wind  at  S.E., 
hip's  company  all  in  good  health  and  spirits. 
dow  divided  the  people  into  three  watches, 
gave  the  charge  of  the  third  watch  to  Mr. 
her  Christian,  one  of  the  mates. — I  have 
f*  considered  this  as  a  desirable  regulation, 
i  circumstances  will  admit  of  it,  on  many 
mts  ;  and  am  persuaded  that  unbroken  rest 
nly  contributes  much  towards  the  health  of 
p's  company,  but  enables  them  more  readily 
ert  themselves  in  cases  of  sudden  emergency, 
it  was  my  wish  to  proceed  to  Otaheite  with- 
topping,  I  ordered  every  body  to  be  at  two- 


thirds  allowance  of  bread ;  I  also  directed  the 
water  for  drinking  to  be  filtered  through  drip- 
stones that  I  had  bought  at  Teneriffe  for  that 
purpose. 

We  ran  all  night  towards  the  S.S.W.,  having 
the  wind  at  S.E.  The  next  morning  we  could  see 
nothing  of  the  land.  I  now  made  the  ship's  com- 
pany acquainted  with  the  intent  of  the  voyage ; 
and,  having  been  permitted  to  hold  out  this  en- 
couragement to  them,  I  gave  assurances  of  the 
certainty  of  promotion  to  every  one  whose  endea- 
vours should  merit  it 

The  winds,  for  some  days  after  leaving  Tene- 
riffe, were  mostly  from  the  southward.  Fishing- 
lines  and  tackle  were  distributed  amongst  the 
people,  and  some  dolphins  were  caught 

On  the  17th  the  wind  came  round  to  the  N.E., 
and  continued  steady  in  that  quarter  till  the  25th, 
on  which  day,  at  noon,  we  were  in  3°  54'  N.  As 
the  cloudiness  of  the  sky  gave  us  reason  to  expect 
much  rain,  we  prepared  the  awnings  with  hoses 
for  the  convenience  of  saving  water,  in  which  we 
were  not  disappointed.  From  this  time  to  our 
meeting  with  the  S.E.  trade  wind  we  had  much  wet 
weather,  the  air  close  and  sultry,  with  calms,  and 
light  variable  winds,  generally  from  the  southward. 

On  the  29th  there  was  so  heavy  a  fall  of  rain 
that  we  caught  seven  hundred  gallons  of  water. 

On  the  31st,  latitude  at  noon,  2°  5'  N.,  found  a 
current  setting  to  the  N.E.,  at  the  rate  of  fourteen 
miles  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  The  thermometer 
was  at  82°  in  the  shade,  and  81£°  at  the  surface 
of  the  sea,  so  that  the  air  and  the  water  were 
within  half  a  degree  of  the  same  temperature.  At 
eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  we  observed  a  violent 
rippling  in  the  sea,  about  half  a  mile  to  the  N.W. 
of  us,  which  had  very  much  the  appearance  of 
breakers.  This  I  imagine  to  have  been  occa- 
sioned by  a  large  school  Tor  multitude)  of  fish,  as 
it  was  exactly  in  the  track  the  ship  had  passed,  so 
that  if  any  real  shoal  had  been  there,  we  must 
have  seen  it  at  the  close  of  the  evening,  when  a 
careful  look-out  was  always  kept  However,  if  it 
had  appeared  ahead  of  us,  instead  of  astern,  I 
should  certainly  have  tacked  to  avoid  it  To  such 
appearances  I  attribute  the  accounts  of  many 
shoals  within  the  tropics,  which  cannot  be  found 
any  where  but  in  maps.  Our  latitude  at  this  time 
was  2°  8'  N,  and  longitude  19°  43'  W.  The  next 
day  we  had  more  of  these  appearances,  from  the 
number  of  schools  of  fish  by  which  the  ship  was 
surrounded. 

Saturday  the  2nd.  This  morning  we  saw  a  sail 
to  the  N.N.W.,  but  at  too  great  a  distance  to  dis- 
tinguish what  she  was. 

Monday  the  4th.  Had  very  heavy  rain ;  during 
which  we  nearly  filled  all  our  empty  water  casks. 
So  much  wet  weather,  with  the  closeness  of  the 
air,  covered  every  thing  with  mildew.  The  ship 
was  aired  below  with  fires,  and  frequently  sprinkled 
with  vinegar ;  and  every  little  interval  of  dry 
weather  was  taken  advantage  of  to  open  all  the 
hatchways,  and  clean  the  ship,  and  to  have  all  the 
people's  wet  things  washed  and  dried. 

With  this  weather,  and  light  unsteady  winds, 
we  advanced  but  2£  degrees  in  twelve  days ;  at 
the  end  of  which  time  we  were  relieved  by  the 
S.  E.  trade  wind,  which  we  fell  in  with  on  the  6th 
at  noon,  in  latitude  1°  21'  N..  and  longitude 
20°  42/  W. 
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The  next  afternoon  we  crofwed  the  equinoctial 
line,  in  longitude  21°  50'  W.  The  weather  became 
fine,  and  the  S.  E.  trade  wind  was  fresh  and  steady, 
with  which  we  kept  a  point  free  from  the  wind, 
and  got  to  the  southward  at  a  good  rate. 

The  weather  continuing  dry,  we  put  some  of 
our  bread  in  casks,  properly  prepared  for  its  re- 
ception, to  preserve  it  from  vermin :  this  experi- 
ment, we  afterwards  found,  answered  exceedingly 
well. 

On  the  ltith,  at  daylight,  wo  saw  a  sail  to  the 
southward.  The  next  day  we  came  up  with  her, 
and  found  her  to  be  the  British  Queen,  Simon 
Paul,  master,  from  London,  bound  to  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  on  the  wliale-fishery.  She  sailed  from 
Falmouth  the  5th  of  December,  eighteen  days 
before  I  left  Spithead.  By  this  ship  I  wrote  to 
England.  \t  sunset  she  was  almost  out  of  sight 
astern. 

Monday  the  18th.  At  noon  we  were  in  latitude 
20°  1 1'  S.,  and  longitude  31°  23'  W.  In  our  ad- 
vances towards  the  south,  the  wind  had  gradually 
veered  round  to  the  cast,  and  was  at  this  time  at 
E.N .  E.  The  weather,  after  crossing  the  Line,  had 
been  fine  and  clear,  but  the  air  so  sultry  as  to 
occasion  great  faintness,  the  quicksilver  in  the 
thermometer,  in  the  day-time,  standing  at  between 
ft  I  and  83  degrees,  and  one  time  at  8-5  degrees. 
I  n  our  passage  through  the  northern  tropic,  the 
air  was  temperate,  the  sun  having  then  high  south 
•Inclination  and  the  weather  being  generally  fine 
till  we  lost  the  N.E.  trade  wind  ;  but  such  a  thick 
haze  surrounded  the  horizon,  that  no  object  could 
be  seen,  except  at  a  very  small  distance.  The  haze 
commonly  cleared  away  at  sunset,  and  gathered 
again  at  sunrise.  Between  the  N.E.  and  S.E. 
trade  wind*,  the  calms  and  rains,  if  of  long  con- 
tinuance, are  very  liable  to  produce  sickness, 
unless  great  attention  is  paid  to  keeping  the  ship 
clean  and  wholesome,  by  giving  all  the  air  pos- 
sible, drying  Iwtwecn  decks  with  tires,  and  drying 
and  airing  the  people's  clothes  and  bedding. 
Besides  these  precautions,  we  frequently  wetted 
with  vinegar  ;  and  even-  evening  the  pumps  were 
used  as  ventilators.  With  these  endeavours  to 
secure  health,  we  passed  the  low  latitudes  without 
a  single  complaint. 

The  currents  we  met  with  were  by  no  means 
regular,  nor  have  I  ever  found  them  so  in  the 
middle  of  the  ocean.  However,  from  the  channel 
to  the  southward,  as  far  as  Madeira,  there  is  gene- 
rally a  current  setting  to  the  S.S.E. 

On  the  evening  of  the  2 1st,  a  ship  was  seen  in 
the  N.  E.,  but  at  too  great  a  distance  to  distinguish 
nf  what  country.  The  next  day  the  wind  came 
round  to  the  N.  and  N.  W.,  so  that  we  could  no 
longer  consider  ourselves  in  the  trade  wind.  Our 
latitude  at  noon  was  25°  5.V  S.,  longitude  H6° 
'2U'  W.  Variation  of  the  compass  three  degrees 
ea«t. 

Sat.  23rd,  towards  night  the  wind  died  away, 
and  we  had  some  heavy  showers  of  rain,  of  which 
we  profited,  by  saving  a  ton  of  good  water.  The 
next  day  we  caught  a  shark  and  five  dolphins. 

Tuesday,  21ith,  we  l»ent  m-w  sails,  and  made 
other  necessary  preparations  for  encountering  the 
weather  that  was  to  be  expected  in  a  high  latitude. 
Our  latitude  at  noon  was  2iT  38'  S.,  longitude  41 


14'  W.     Variation  7*  VV  E.     In  the  afternoon, 
the  wind  being  westerly,  and  blowing  strong  in 


squalls,  some  butterflies,  and  other  insects,  Lice 
what  we  call  horse-flies,  were  blown  on  board  of 
us.     No  birds  were  seen  except  sheerwaters.  Our  ' 
distance  from  the  const  of  Brazil  si  this  time  was 
above  100  leagues. 

Sunday,  March  2nd,  in  the  forenoon,  after  seeing 
that  every  person  was  clean,  divine  service  m 
performed,  according  to  my  usual  custom  on  this 
day.  I  gave  to  Mr.  Fletcher  Christian,  whom  I 
had  before  directed  to  take  charge  of  the  third 
watch,  a  written  order  to  act  as  lieutenant 

Saturday,  8th.  We  were  at  noon  in  latitude 
36°  W  S.,  and  longitude  52°  53'  W.  Tbo  last 
four  days,  we  several  times  tried  for  sounding*, 
without  finding  bottom,  though  considerably  to 
the  westward  of  Captain  Walhs's  track,  who  bad  ' 
soundings  at  fifty-four  fathoms  depth,  in  latitode  '. 
35°  40/  $.,  and  longitude  49°  54'  W.  This  day 
we  tried  with  two  hundred  and  forty  fathoms  of 
line,  but  did  not  find  bottom  ;  at  the  same  time, 
observing  a  rippling  in  the  water,  we  tried  the 
current  by  mooring  a  keg  with  one  hundred 
fathoms  of  line,  by  which  it  appeared  to  ran  to 
the  N.  N.  W.,  at  the  rate  of  a  mfle  and  a  half  per 
hour.  By  the  noon  observation,  however,  we  were 
eighteen  miles  to  the  southward  of  our  reckoning. 
In  the  afternoon  we  saw  a  turtle  floating,  and,  not 
having  much  wind,  hoisted  a  boat  out,  and  tent 
after  it ;  but  it  was  found  to  be  in  a  putrid  state, 
with  a  number  of  crabs  feeding  upon  it. 

The  change  of  temperature  began  now  to  be 
sensibly  felt,  there  being  a  variation  in  the  ther- 
mometer, since  yesterday,  of  eight  degrees.  That 
the  people  might  not  suffer  by  their  own  negli- 
gence, I  gave  orders  for  their  light  tropical  clothing 
to  be  put  by,  and  made  them  dress  in  a  manner 
more  suited  to  a  cold  climate.  I  had  provided 
for  this  before  I  left  Englard,  by  giving  direction* 
for  such  clothes  to  be  purchased  as  were  neces- 
sary. 

Monday,  10th.  In  the  forenoon  we  struck 
soundings  at  eighty-three  fathoms  depth  ;  oar 
latitude  40"  8'  S.,  aud  longitude  55°  4W  W.  Th» 
I  conclude  to  have  been  near  the  edge  of  the 
bank  ;  for,  the  wind  being  at  S.S.W.,  we  stood 
towards  the  S.E.  ;  and,  after  running  fourteen 
miles  in  that  direction,  wo  could  find  no  bottom 
with  one  hundred  and  sixty  fathoms  of  line.  In 
the  night  we  stood  towards  the  W.S.W.,  with  t 
southerly  wind,  and  got  again  into  sounding*. 
The  next  day  we  saw  a  great  number  of  whale* 
of  an  immense  size,  that  had  two  spout -holes  on 
the  back  of  the  head. — Upon  a  complaint  made  to 
me  by  the  master,  I  found  it  necessary  to  punish 
Matthew  Quintal,  one  of  the  seamen,  with  two 
dozen  lashes,  for  insolence  and  mutinous  beta- 
X^ur.  Before  this,  I  had  not  had  occasion  to 
punish  any  person  on  board. 

On  the  12th,  we  caught  a  porpoise,  by  striking 
it  with  the  grains.  Every  one  ate  heartily  of  it ; 
and  it  was  so  well  liked,  that  no  part  was  wasted. 

On  the  Nth,  in  die  afternoon,  we  saw  a  land- 
bird  like  a  lark,  and  passed  part  of  a  dead  whale 
that  had  been  left  by  some  whalers  after  they  had 
taken  the  blubber  off.  Saw,  likewise,  two  strange 
sail. 

On  the  19th,  at  noon,  by  my  account,  we  were 
within  twenty  leagues  of  Port  Desire  ;  but  the 
wind  blowing  fresh  from  the  N.W.  with  thick 
foggy  weather,  I  did  not  attempt  to  make  the 
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land.  We  passed  a  good  deal  of  rock- weed,  and 
saw  many  whales,  and  albatrosses  and  other  sea- 
birds. 

On  the  20th,  in  the  afternoon,  the  wind,  which 
had  for  some  time  past  been  northerly,  suddenly 
shifted  to  the  W.S.W.  and  blew  hard.  We  steered 
to  the  S.S.E. ;  and  on  the  23rd,  at  two  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  we  discovered  the  coast  of  Terra 
del  Fuego  bearing  S.E.  At  nine  in  the  forenoon 
we  were  off  Cape  St.  Diego,  the  eastern  part  of 
Terra  del  Fuego.  The  wind  being  unfavourable, 
I  thought  it  more  advisable  to  go  round  to  the 
eastward  of  Staten  Land,  than  to  attempt  passing 
through  Straits  le  Maire.  The  two  opposite  coasts 
of  the  Straits  exhibited  very  different  appearances. 
The  land  of  Terra  del  Fuego  hereabouts,  though 
the  interior  parts  are  mountainous,  yet  near  the 
coast  is  of  a  moderate  height,  and,  at  the  distance 
we  were  from  it,  had  not  an  unpromising  appear- 
ance. The  coast  of  Staten  Land,  near  the  Straits, 
is  mountainous  and  craggy,  and  remarkable  for  its 
high  peaked  hills.  Straits  le  Maire  is  a  fair 
opening,  which  cannot  well  be  mistaken  ;  but  if 
any  doubt  could  remain,  the  different  appearances 
of  the  opposite  shores  would  sufficiently  make  the 
Straits  known. 

I  did  not  sail  within  less  than  six  leagues  of  the 
coast,  that  we  might  have  the  wind  more  regular, 
and  avoid  being  exposed  to  the  heavy  squalls  that 
came  off  from  the  land. 

The  sight  of  New  Year's  Harbour  almost 
tempted  me  to  put  in  ;  but  the  lateness  of  the 
season,  and  the  people  being  in  good  health,  deter- 
mined me  to  lay  aside  all  thoughts  of  refreshment, 
until  we  should  reach  Otaheite.  At  two  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  the  easternmost  of  New  Year's 
Isles,  where  Captain  Cook  observed  the  latitude 
to  be  55°  4C  S.,  bore  from  us  south  four  leagues. 
We  saw  the  entrance  isles  of  New  Year's  liarbour; 
at  the  back  of  which  the  land  is  very  craggy 
and  mountainous.  This  must  be  a  very  con- 
venient port  to  touch  at,  as  the  access  to  it  is  safe 
and  easy. 

About  two  leagues  to  the  westward  of  Cape  St. 
John,  I  observed  the  separation  of  the  mountains 
that  Captain  Cook  has  taken  notice  of,  which  has 
the  appearance  of  Staten  Land  being  there  divided 
into  two  islands. 

Monday,  24th.  We  had  stood  to  the  southward 
all  night,  with  the  wind  at  W.S.W.  and  S.W. 
At  eight  in  the  morning,  Cape  St.  John  bore 
N.W.,  ten  leagues  distant.  Soon  after  we  lost 
sight  of  the  land. 

From  the  time  we  lost  sight  of  tnc  land,  to  the 
end  of  the  month,  we  were  struggling  with  bad 
weather  and  contrary  winds  :  but  on  the  morning 
of  the  31st  the  wind  came  to  the  N.N.E.,  and 
made  us  entertain  great  hopes  that  we  should  be 
able  to  accomplish  our  passage  round  the  Cape 
without  much  difficulty.  At  noon  we  were  in 
latitude  60°  1'  S.,  and  in  71°  45'  W.  longitude, 
which  is  8°  26'  W.  of  the  meridian  of  Cape  St. 
John.  This  flattering  appearance  was  not  of  long 
continuance :  in  the  night  the  wind  became  vari- 
able, and  next  day  settled  again  in  the  W.  and 
N.  W.,  with  very  bad  weather. 

On  April  2nd,  in  the  morning,  the  wind,  which 
had  blown  fresh  all  night  from  the  N.W.,  caine 
round  to  the  S.W.,  and  increased  to  a  heavy  gale. 
At  six  in  the  morning  the  storm  exceeded  what  I 


had  ever  met  with  before  ;  and  the  sea,  from  the 
frequent  shifting  of  the  wind,  running  in  contrary 
directions,  broke  exceeding  high.  Our  ship,  how- 
ever, lay  to  very  well,  under  a  main  and  fore  stay- 
sail. The  gale  continued,  with  severe  squalls  of 
hail  and  sleet,  the  remainder  of  this,  and  all  the 
next  day. — On  the  4th,  the  wind  was  less  violent, 
but  far  from  moderate.  With  so  much  bad 
weather,  I  found  it  necessary  to  keep  a  constant 
Are,  night  and  day  ;  and  one  of  the  watch  always 
attended  to  dry  the  people's  wet  clothes :  and  this, 
I  have  no  doubt,  contributed  as  much  to  their 
health  as  to  their  comfort. 

Our  companions  in  this  inhospitable  region, 
were  albatrosses,  and  two  beautiful  kinds  of  birds, 
the  small  blue  petterel,  and  pintada.  A  great 
many  of  these  were  frequently  about  the  wake  of 
the  ship,  which  induced  the  people  to  float  a  line 
with  hooks  baited,  to  endeavour  to  catch  them  ; 
and  their  attempts  were  successful.  The  method 
they  used,  was  to  fasten  the  bait  a  foot  or  two 
before  the  hook,  and,  by  giving  the  line  a  sudden 
jork  when  the  bird  was  at  the  bait,  it  was  hooked 
m  the  feet  or  body. 

On  the  6th  the  weather  was  moderate,  and  con- 
tinued so  till  the  9th,  with  the  wind  veering 
between  the  N.  W.  and  S.  W. ;  of  which  we  were 
able  to  take  advantage. 

On  the  10th  we  saw  some  fit>h,  which  appeared 
spotted,  and  about  the  size  of  bonetos  :  these  were 
the  only  fish  we  had  seen  in  this  high  latitude. 

The  stormy  weather  continued  with  a  great  sea. 

The  ship  now  began  to  complain,  and  required  to 

be  pumped  every  hour  ;  which  was  no  more  than 

we  had  reason  to  expect  from  such  a  continuance 

of  gales  and  high  seas.     The  decks  also  became  so 

leaky,  that  I  was  obliged  to  allot  the  great  cabin, 

of  which  I  made  little  use,  except  in  fine  weather, 

to  those  people  who  had  wet  births,  to  hang  their 

hammocks  in  :  and  bv  this  means  the  between- 
*  » 

decks  was  less  crowded. 

Every  morning  all  the  hammocks  were  taken 
down  from  where  they  hung,  and  when  the  weather 
was  too  bad  to  keep  them  upon  deck,  they  were 
put  in  the  cabin  ;  so  that  the  between-deckB  were 
cleaned  daily,  and  aired  with  fires,  if  the  hatchwttys 
could  not  be  opened.  With  all  this  bad  weather, 
we  had  the  additional  mortification  to  find,  at  the 
end  of  every  day,  that  we  were  losing  ground  ;'for 
notwithstanding  our  utmost  exertions,  and  keeping 
on  the  most  advantageous  tacks,  (which,  if  the 
weather  had  been  at  all  moderate,  would  have 
sufficiently  answered  our  purpose)  yet  the  greater 
part  of  the  time,  we  were  doing  little  better  than 
drifting  before  the  wind. 

Birds,  as  usual,  were  about  the  ship,  and  some 
of  them  caught ;  and,  for  the  first  time  since  we 
left  Staten  Land,  we  saw  some  whales.  This 
morning,  owing  to  the  violent  motion  of  the  ship, 
the  cook  fell  and  broke  one  of  his  ribs,  and  another 
man,  by  a  fall,  dislocated  his  shoulder.  The  gun- 
ner, who  had  the  charge  of  a  watch,  was  laid  up 
with  the  rheumatism  :  and  this  was  the  first  sick 
list  that  appeared  on  board  the  ship.  The  time  of 
full  moon,  which  was  approaching,  made  me  en- 
tertain hopes,  that,  after  that  period,  we  should 
experience  some  change  of  wind  or  weather  in  our 
favour ;  but  the  event  did  not  at  all  answer  our 
expectations.  The  latitude,  at  noon  this  day,  was 
58°  <J'  S,  and  longitude  76*  1'  W. 
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•  ri-,  l«nt  which  were  | 

*     trie  1  .in  e\p-.  rim-nt  j 

■  •'.  .1  ::.iir.ib!v.     I3v  keen-  • 

i    •    cramming   th;m    with 

■.-.  .\\  wonderfully  in  a  short  ■ 

■.  Li  birds  became  :.*  line  as 

•.  ■■•v.-*  were  as  fat.  .'in J  not 

•  •  ■  .;•.•. -e.     Some  of  tli'-  latter 

•  ■  «t   measured  k».\cu  feet  h  •-  i 

•   ■•      ■«.  uf  the  win?«,  win  11  spread.   J 

„  •••;»!)■  came  \i-ry  opportunely;  . 

%•■  stock  remained  r\e"pt  hogs,  I 

••••.'try  iint  being  hardy  riiou:;h  to 

•\  of  ill--  weather. 

■ ;,  C.w  wind  (lit  .1  away,  and  we  had 

•  w  hours,  which  ga\e  us  hop  s  that 

I  b.-  a  iiiiTi*  faviini*;jl.J"  wind.     A  log 
i 


Tin?  passage  round  Capo  Horn,  into  the  South 
.S  as,  during  tho  summer  months,  has  seldom  been 
att-ndod  with  difficulty,  r.nd  is  to  be  preferred,  in 
the  moderate  .seasons,  to  the  more  distant  route 
to  the  eastward,  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and 
New-  Holland.  If  we  ht»d  been  one  month  earlier, 
or  perhaps  less,  I  doubt  not  but  we  should  hare 
effected  our  fiassage. 


flu-  ship's   company,  which   gave 

\  «  lleiit    meal.     Towards  noon,  to  our 

.j.y.'iiitiiient,  the  wind  sprung   up  attain 

westward,  and  in    the  afternoon    blew 

»,  i'i  h!hi\v  and  hail  storms. 

.  \%.is  the  second  day  after  the  full  moon  ; 

.  1  li.»\e  remarked  l.«-l"«»rr».  it  had  no  inllueneo 

i     Mr.uher.     At  noon  our  latitude  was  .r»8°  M' 

.     .  •  i  longitude  "0'-  7   W..  which  is  near  sex  en 

, ,  n  to  the  eastward  of  our  situation  on  the 

'.  of  the  ninth  instant,  when  we  h  idadxnnced 

mlu'st  in  our  power  to  t!ie  xvestxxard,  being 

.  ■»  oi  7ir  'iS'  \\\.  time  degrees  to  the  west  of 

.  .  ..•   IK  *eada,  the  west    part   of    the  Straits   of 

M  ..■■■!'. in  ;  and  at  thi*  time  we  xx<  re  [>    .VJ'  to  ih«' 

.•  ■  el'  ii,  and  hourly  losing  u  round. 

li  was  with  niueh  eoneern  I  saw  h«»w  Impel i  ss, 
!•■  I  ex  en  unjustifiable  it  was,  to  pnti-t  any  longer 
i  .lMeiuptiug  a  parage  this  way  to  th.-Socnty 
I  .  .uids.  We  ha<l  been  thirtv  davs  in  this  tein- 
e  ■•in. mi*  ocean.  At  one  time  we  lr:d  adxanro,]  so 
i\v  to  the  wi:stward  as  to  have  a  fair  prospect  of 
enkiug  <-ur  passage  round  :  hut  from  that  p?-r;»»d 
hard  gales  of  we.-t-rlv  wind  had  continued  without 
nileriiii>sion,  a  tew  hours  oxepted,  which,  to 
U-rrow  an  e\pr«  ^ion  in  Lord  Anson's  \oyage, 
»!■«•  *' like  the  e|i  nil -nt.-  drawing  bnaih  to  return 


upon 


us   with   n  doiihled   violeuri 


M' 


CHAPTER  III. 

I\%S*.'»ik  TOWARDS  THK  CAI»«  Of  OOOD  nOFK — AMMTAJ.  AT 
F\!.iK  llAV— O.I  fRRKVCKS  THKR8— REPORT*  COXCS**!?* 
Till;    UROtiVKMIk'b  PKOPLE — DEPARTVRK  nuof  thb  caps. 

The  westerly  winds  and  stormy  weather  coo- 
tinuhig,  save  me  no  reason  to  repent  of  my  deter- 
mination. On  the  2.'»th  at  noon,  we  were  in  latitude 
*  1 '  1  »i'  S.,  and  longit tide  57°  4'  W.  The  nearest  of 
tin*  Falkland  Islands,  by  my  reckoning,  then  bore 
N.  1!V  \V.  ;  ili,;anou.23  leagues.  Our  stock  of 
wat"r  h.'iiii:  suJfici-'iit  to  serve  us  to  the  Cane  of 
(ino.l  Hope,  I  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to 
stop  at  the^e  islands,  as  the  refreshment  we  micht 
ohirn  th<  re  would  scarce  repay  us  for  the  expend 
of  time :  we  th-  r.fore  continued  our  course  toward* 
the  .V.J1],  and  K.N.K. 

Thursday  2*2,  at  two  in  the  afternoon,  we  saw  tbf 
Tal-i.*  Mountain  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.     An  it 
is  reckoned  unsafe  ridinix  in  Table  Bavat  this  thne 
of  th«*  vi  iir.  I  st'-ernl  for  False  Bav.     The  next 
,  eveiiiu-;  we  anchored  in  the  outer  part,  and  on  the 
I  ion  neo'i  of  the  '21  tli  s:<»t  the  ship  secured  in  Simon'* 
!   R-:v,  which  is  in  the  inner  part  uf  Fal*e  Bav.    ll> 
found  lyiii'j  h--re.  one  outward-bound  Dutch  India- 
man,  live  oth-r  Dutch  ships,  and  a  French  ship. 

A !'■.■■;•  '■alu'in^  the  fi-.-t.  which  wa.s  returned  Vv 
r.n  i  ,.•.'!  iiumii.  r  tif  jjtins,  I  went  on  shore.  an>i 
il:*pi'.te':es  were  -.-nt  away  toCapeTown.toacpiaint 
the  eo\cr::«'r  «»f  our  arri\al.  A  Dutch  shi]»atth» 
time  Ki;;-^  i:i  'ljjih-  Hay,  hound  for  Europe.  I  sent 
letters  \,\  her  t*>  the  Admimltv.      It  is  vervunusuil 

■  »  » 

for  ships  to  he  in  Table  »av  so  late  in  the  vear.on 
account   of  the  strong  N.W.  winds.     April  w  tfc« 


The  s«a.-on  i  tiii!«'  limited. 


«a»*  now  too  far  aihanced  for  us  to  eypeet  niore 
favourable  windsorweather.and  we  had  sufl'uv-iiiiy 
t  xiieriefieed  the  ini"<i'>-il,;ii(v  of  biati.i-jr  round 
against  the  wind,  or  of  adxaueio'j  at  all  wiihout  foe 
help  of  a  fair  wind,  for  which  th  r.*  was  lirlo 
reason  to  hope.  Another  considerati*  u.  whieh 
had  great  weight  with  me,  was,  that  if  I  p«-r»iist«'d 
in  my  attempt  this  way,  and  should,  after  ail,  fail 
to  get  roiiud.it  would  occasion  such  a  loss  of  time, 
that  our  arrival  at  <  >tah--ite,  soon  •ii"u^li  to  r  ■turn 
in  the  pr<>p"i>  season  b\  th.e  F.a-l  Indi'-s,  would  I  e 
n-ndi-red  pn  "arious.  On  th"  o;!,i-r  hand,  the 
prevalence  of  the  Westi  rlv  win.'s  in  hi^h  south  'I'll 
lati!U"U-i,  left  nil-  no  reason  to  iloiiht  of  making  a 
'|uicK  passage  to  the  ( "ap«-  of  (tool  lb-pe,  and  the. ice 
Iti  the  eastward  rmuiil  New  Holland.  Having 
inalurclv  eonsidi  reih  a!!  cireiiniiiaue»  s.  I  del  t- 
nun'  d   to  bear  away  for  the  Cap"  of  Uood  Hope  ; 


1  -rave  the  nece'-sarv  directions  for  gettinj  oar 
wauifi  sijj-j'K- d.  The  ship  required  to  be  caclkei 
in  «  wry  par;,  ?"\'  she  was  Ueume  so  U-aky,  th»t 
we  had  !•■  «!i  obliged  to  pump  every  hour  in  oar 
passage  fioui  C:i]ie  Horn.  This  we  immediate;* 
s-t  ah.tii*,  as  well  sis  repairing  our  sails  and  rigguui- 
'1  hi  s.-viiv  weath.er  we  had  met  with,  and  th* 
h-akiness  of  the  ship,  made  it  iifcissary  to  esamina 
int't  the  state  of  all  the  stores  and  provision*.  Of 
the  latter,  a  good  d'-al  was  found  damaged,  pir- 
ticularly  the  hread.—  The  time-keeper  I  t-x>k  on 
shore  to  ascertain  its  rate,  and  other  iiiFlrurnPitf-S 
to  nrsl.e  the  necessary  affronomical  observation*. 
-  Fi-'-sh  meat,  with  soft  bread,  and  plenty  of  vec** 
tables  were  issued  daily  to  the  ship's  company, 
th«-  whole  time  we  remained  her**.  A  few  daw 
alter  our  arrival.  I  went  over  to  Ci}k»  Town,  anil 
waited  on   his  cxeeliencv    M.   Vander  firaat,  the 


a;  d  at   five  o\doek  en  th"  evening  of  th«  'J'.M.  the  |  governor,    who    obligingly    arranged    ir.atttT*  w 


oid  ihi-n  blowing  strong  at  wist,  1  onleit-d  the 
h»  !oi  to  be  |.i:t  ii-weath"r.  to  th"  great  j«»>  of  evi  ry 
t.'i.'iti  mi  i<oard.  Our  sick  list  at  this  time  had 
•.»,■ /•  .•.-«  •!    to  eight,  most  I  v  with  rheumatic  corn- 


.i.i.- 


much  to  our  advantage,  that  we  scarcely  frit  tfie 

incoii\ .  i:ii  nee  of  being  at  a  distance  from  the  Cape 

Town,  whence  we  received  all  our  suppHe*. 

During  our  stay  here,  1   took  care  in  procure 

in  other  respeeis  the  pi-op!"  wi.  re  in  good  \  seed*  and  plants  that  would  he  valuable  at  Otihciti*, 


-Mi,  llioUJ/h  e.\ceedingly  j;.deil. 


i  and  the  ditlerent  places  we  might  touch  at  m  our 
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way  thither.  In  this  I  waa  greatly  assisted  by 
Colonel  Gordon,  the  commander  of  the  troops.  In 
company  with  this  gentleman,  the  loss  of  the 
Grosvenor  East  Indiaman  was  mentioned :  on 
this  subject,  Colonel  Gordon  expressed  great  con- 
cern, that,  from  anything  he  had  said,  hopes  were 
still  entertained  to  flatter  the  affectionate  wishes 
of  the  surviving  friends  of  those  unfortunate  peo- 
ple. He  said  that,  in  his  travels  into  the  Caffre 
country,  he  had  met  with  a  native  who  described 
to  him,  that  there  was  a  white  woman  among  his 
countrymen,  who  had  a  child,  and  that  she  fre- 
quently embraced  the  child,  and  cried  most  vio- 
lently. This  was  all  he  (the  colonel)  could  under- 
stand ;  and,  being  then  on  his  return  home,  with 
his  health  much  impaired  by  fatigue,  the  only 
thing  that  he  could  do,  was  to  make  a  friend  of 
the  native,  by  presents,  and  promises  of  reward, 
en  condition  that  he  would  take  a  letter  to  this 
woman,  and  brine  him  back  an  answer.  Accor- 
dingly he  wrote  letters  in  English,  French,  and 
Dutch,  desiring,  that  some  sign  or  mark  might  be 
returned,  either  by  writing  with  a  burnt  stick,  or 
by  any  means  she  should  be  able  to  devise,  to 
satisfy  him  that  she  was  there  ;  and  that  on  re- 
ceiving such  token  from  her,  every  effort  should 
be  made  to  ensure  her  safety  and  escape.  But 
the  Caffre,  although  apparently  delighted  with  the 
commission  which  he  had  undertaken,  never  re- 
turned, nor  has  the  colonel  ever  heard  any  thing 
more  of  him,  though  he  had  been  instructed  in 
methods  of  conveying  information  through  the 
Hottentot  country. 

To  this  account,  that  I  may  not  again  have  oc- 
casion to  introduce  so  melancholy  a  subject,  I  shall 
add  the  little  information  1  received  respecting  it, 
when  1  re-visited  the  Cape,  in  my  return  towards 
Europe. — A  reputable  farmer,  of  the  name  of 
Holhousen,  who  lives  at  Swellendham,  eight  days' 
journey  from  the  Cape,  had  information  from  some 
Caffre  Hottentots,  that  at  a  crawl,  or  village,  in 
their  country,  there  were  white  men  and  women. 
On  this  intelligence,  Mr.  Holhousen  asked  per- 
mission of  the  governor  to  make  an  expedition, 
with  some  of  the  farmers,  into  the  country,  re- 
quiring a  thousand  rix-dollars  to  bear  his  expenses. 
The  governor  referred  him  to  Mr.  Wocke,  the 
landroe  of  Graverennet,  a  new  colony,  in  his  way. 
Bnt  from  the  place  where  Mr.  Holhousen  lives,  to 
the  landroe  Mr.  Wocke's  residence,  is  a  month's 
journey, which  he  did  not  choose  to  undertake  at  an 
uncertainty,  as  Mr.  Wocke  might  have  disapproved 
of  the  enterprise.  It  was  in  October  last  that  Mr. 
Holhousen  offered  to  go  on  this  service.  He  was 
one  of  the  party  who  went  along  the  sea-coast  in 
search  of  these  unfortunate  people,  when  a  few  of 
them  first  made  their  appearance  at  the  Cape.  I 
am,  however,  informed,  that  the  Dutch  farmer 
are  fond  of  making  expeditions  into  the  country, 
that  they  may  have  opportunities  of  taking  away 
cattle  ;  and  this,  I  apprehend,  to  he  one  of  the 
chief  reasons  why  undertakings  of  this  kind  are 
not  encouraged. 

On  the  13th  of  June,  the  Dublin  East  Indiaman 
arrived  from  England  ;  on  board  of  which  ship 
was  a  party  of  the  77th  regiment,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Colonel  Balfour. 

On  the  29th,  being  ready  for  sea,  I  took  the 
time-keeper  and  instruments  on  board.  The  error 
of  the  time-keeper  was  3'  33",  2  too  slow  for  the 


mean  time  at  Greenwich,  and  its  rate  of  going  3" 
per  day,  losing.  The  thermometer,  during  our 
stay  here,  was  from  51  to  6G  degrees. 

We  had  been  thirty-eight  days  at  this  place, 
and  my  people  had  received  all  the  advantage  that 
could  be  derived  from  the  refreshments  of  every 
kind  that  are  here  to  be  met  with.  We  sailed  at 
four  o'clock  this  afternoon,  and  saluted  the  plat- 
form with  thirteen  guns  as  we  ran  out  of  the  bay, 
which  were  returned. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

PA8BA0K  TOWARDS  VAN  DIKVK.f  *8  LAND  MAKK  THJB  ISLAND 
Or  ST.  PAUI/— ARRIVAL  IN  ADVBNTURX  BAY*— NATmtS  SCSM 
— SAIL  PROM  VAN  DtXMXN'S  LAND. 

We  lost  sight  of  the  land  the  day  after  leaving 
False  Bay,  and  steered  towards  the  E.S.E.,  having 
variable  winds  the  first  week,  with  much  thunder, 
lightning,  and  rain.  The  remainder  of  this  pas- 
sage, the  winds  were  mostly  between  the  S.  and 
W.,  blowing  strong.  There  were  almost  every 
day  great  numbers  of  pintada,  albatrosses,  blue 
petterels,  and  other  oceanic  birds,  about  us ;  but 
it  was  observed,  that  if  the  wind  came  from  the 
northward,  only  for  a  few  hours,  the  birds  gene- 
rally left  us,  and  their  presence  again  was  the 
forerunner  of  a  southerly  wind. 

On  Sunday  the  22nd,  at  noon,  we  were  scudding 
under  the  fore-sail  and  close-reefed  main-top-sail, 
the  wind  blowing  strong  from  the  west.  An  hour 
afternoon  the  gale  increased,  and  blew  with  so  much 
violence,  that  the  ship  was  almost  driven  forecastle 
under,  before  we  could  get  the  sails  clewed  up. 
As  soon  as  the  sails  were  taken  in,  we  brought  the 
ship  to  the  wind,  lowered  the  lower  yards,  and  got 
the  top-gallant-masts  upon  deck,  which  eased  the 
ship  very  much.  We  remained  lying  to  till  eight 
the  next  morning,  when  we  bore  away  under  a 
reefed  fore-sail.  In  the  afternoon  the  sea  ran  so 
high,  that  it  became  very  unsafe  to  stand  on  :  we 
therefore  brought  to  the  wind  again,  and  remained 
lying  to  all  night,  without  accident,  excepting  that 
the  man  at  the  steerage  was  thrown  over  the 
wheel,  and  much  bruised.  Towards  noon,  the 
violence  of  the  storm  abated,  and  we  again  bore 
away  under  the  reefed  fore-sail.  In  the  afternoon 
saw  some  whales. 

We  continued  running  to  the  eastward,  it  being 
my  intention  to  make  the  island  St.  Paul.  On 
Monday  the  28th,  at  six  in  the  morning,  we  saw 
the  island,  bearing  E.  by  N.,  12  leagues  distant: 
between  10  and  11  o'clock,  we  ran  along  the  south 
side,  at  about  a  league  distant  from  the  shore. 
There  was  a  verdure  that  covered  the  higher  parts 
of  the  land ;  but  I  believe  it  was  notliing  more 
than  moss,  which  is  commonly  found  on  the  tops 
of  most  rocky  islands  in  these  latitudes.  We  saw 
several  whales  near  the  shore.  The  extent  of  this 
island  is  five  miles  from  E.  to  W. ;  and  about  two 
or  three  from  N.  to  S.  As  we  passed  the  east  end, 
we  saw  a  remarkable  high  sugar-loaf  rock,  abreast 
of  which,  I  have  been  informed,  is  good  anchorage 
in  23  fathoms,  the  east  point  bearing  S.W.  by  §., 
by  true  compass.  1  had  this  information  from  the 
captain  of  a  Dutch  packet,  in  which  I  returned  to 
Europe.  He  likewise  said  there  was  good  fresh 
water  on  the  island,  and  a  hot  spring,  which  boiled 
fish  in  as  great  perfection  as  on  a  fire. 
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At  noon,  xvc  were  thn*o  leagues  ]»ast  tli<*  island. 
Wo  kept  mi  towards  tin*  K.S.E..  and  fur  several 
davs  continued  to  see  n>ck-wecdt  which  is  iv- 
marked  to  Ik-  generally  the  case  after  whips  pass 
St.  Paul's  ;  but  to  the  wi-stward  of  it  very  seldom 
any  is  wi'n. 

We  Iiad  iiuu'h  l»nd  weather,  with  snow  and  hail, 
and  in  our  approach  to  Van  Diemen's  Land,  no- 
thing was  seen  to  indicate  the  nearness  of  the  coast, 
except  u  neal,  when  we  were  within  the  distance 
of  '20  leagues. 

At  two  o'clock  this  afternoon,  wv  saw  the  rock 
named  the  Mcwstoiic,  that  lies  near  the  »S.W.  ea]>o 
nf  Van  Diemen's  I^tud,  bearing  N.K.  about  six 
leagues.  The  wind  blow  strong  from  the  N.W. 
Ah  soon  as  we  had  passed  the  Mewstono,  we  wen.' 
sheltered  from  a  verv  heavv  sea,  which  ran  from 
the  westward.  At  eight  o'clock  at  night  wo  wen1 
abreast  of  the  south  cape,  when  the  wind  liccamc 
light  and  variable.     Saw  several  fires  inland. 

All  the  20th,  wo  were  endeavouring  to  got  into 
Ad  veil  tun:  Hay,  but  won*  prevented  by  vari- 
able winds.  The  next  morning,  at  five  o'clock, 
wo  auctioned  in  the  outer  part,  and  at  sun-rise 
weighed  again :  at  noon,  we  auehon'd  well  in  the 
bay,  and  moored  the  ship. 

In  our  passage  from  the  Capo  of  Good  Hope, 
the  winds  wen?  most  I  v  from  tin*  westwaiil,  with 
verv  boisterous  weather:  but  one  gn*at  advantage, 
that  this  season  of  the  vear  has  over  the  summer 
months  is,  in  being  free  from  fogs.  I  have  already 
remarked,  that  the  appnjach  of  strung  southerly 
winds  is  announced  bv  mauv  kinds  of  birds  of  the 
albatn)ss  or  pettend  tribe,  and  tin*  abatement  of 
the  gale,  or  a  shift  of  wind  to  the  northward,  by 
thi-ir  keeping  awav.  The  thermometer  also  verv 
quickly  shows  when  a  change  of  these  winds  may 
be  expected,  by  varying  sometimes  six  and  sex  on 
1I1  L'n-es  in  its  height.  I  have  ivason  to  ln-Iiive, 
chat  after  x\e  passed  tin.'  island  St.  Paul,  there  was 
a  x\«-M«-r!y  euiTent ;  the  ship  being  every  day  to 
th«*  westward  of  the  reckoning,  xxhich  in  the  x\h«>b>, 
from  Sr.  l'mil  to  Van  Piemen's  Land,  made  a  ditler- 
ence  of  four  degrees  between  the  longitude  by  the 
reckoning  and  the  true  longitude. 

The  ship  being  moored,  I  went  in  a  boat  to  l<>ok 
out  fur  the  nio-t  conxeiiient  place  to  weed  nm! 
water  at,  which  I  found  to  Ik'  at  the  x\ est  end  of 
(ho  beach  ;  for  tin-  surf,  though  considerable,  was 
less  there  than  at  anv  ether  part  of  the  bav.  The 
water  was  in  a  gullv  al>out  si\tv  vanls  from  the 
beach  :  it  x\as  perfectly  good,  but  being  only  a 
collection  from  the  rains,  the  place  is  aiwav*  drv 
in  the  slimmer  months;  for  we  found  no  water 
In  it  xxlwii  I  was  here  xvith  Captain  ('00k  in  Jauti- 
arv,  1777.--  We  had  verv  little  success  in  hauling 
tin-  seine;  about  twenty  small  Hound*  rs,  and  ti:it- 
i:e;nl«-d  ti>h,  called  foxes,  were  all  thatxxciv  taken. 

l  found  no  signs  of  the  natives  having  lately 
IV«:|iieiiteil  this  biiy,  or  of  any  Duropcau  vessel* 
having  been  here  since  the  lb-solution  and  I.)is- 
euxerx  in  1777.  From  mine  of  the  old  trunks  of 
tiviM,  then  cut  doxvn.  I  saw  shoots  about  twenty- 
live  feet  high,  and  fourteen  inches  in  ciicunife- 
reuoe. 

In  tho  evening,  l  returned  on  hoard.    'I  ho  next 
norning,  2'Jnd,  at  daxlight,  a  party  was  sent  on 
shore  for  wooding  and  watering,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Mr.  Christian  and  the  gunner;    and   I 
directed  that  one  man  should  bo  constantly  em- 


ployed  in  washing  the  people's  clothes.  There 
was  so  much  surf  that  the  wood  was  obliged  to 
Ik;  rafted  off  in  bundles  to  the  lioat.  Mr.  Xel*"n 
informed  me,  that,  in  his  walks  to-day,  he  mw  &  : 
tn*o,  in  a  very  healthy  state,  which  he  measured, ' 
and  found  to  be  thirty-three  feet  and  a  half  in 
girth  ;  its  height  was  proportioned  to  its  bulk. 

Saturday  the  23nl.  The  surf  was  rather  grater 
than  yesterday,  which  very  much  interrupted  our  ' 
wooding  and  watering.     Nelson  to-day  picked  up 
a  male  opossum  that  had  been  recently  killed,  or 
had  died,  for  we  could  not  j tercet ve  any  wound,  j 
unless  it  had  received  a  blow  on  the  back,  mhiTt  1 
there  was  a  bare  place  about  the  size  of  a  thilling. 
It  mcasuml  fourteen  inches  from  the  ear?  to  ti* 
beginning  of  the  tail,  which  was  exactly  the  sack; 
length.  '• 

Slost  of  the  forest  trees  were  at  this  time  sha- 
ding their  kirk.  There  are  three  kinds,  which 
an*  distinguished  from  each  other  by  their  leaxi*. 
though  the  xvood  a  pilars  to  Ik*  the  same.  Mauv 
of  them  are  full  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  high; 
but  most  of  those  that  we  cut  down,  were  decayed 
at  the  heart.  There  are,  besides  the  fores  tnw, 
several  other  kinds  that  are  firm  good  wood,  and 
may  bo  cut  for  most  purposes,  except  masts; 
neither  an*  the  fon*st  trees  good  for  masts,  on  ac- 
count of  their  weight,  and  the  difficulty  of  finding 
them  thoroughly  sound.  Mr.  Nelson  asfeTtftl 
that  they  shed  their  bark  every  year,  and  that  nVv 
increase  more  from  the  seed  than  by  suckers. 

I  found  the  tide  made  a  difference  of  full  two  feet 
in  the  height  of  the  water  in  the  lake,  at  the  lode 
of  the  beach.  At  high  water,  it  was  very  brack- 
ish, but  at  low  tide,  it  was  perfectly  fresh  to  the 
taste,  and  soap  showed  no  sign  of  its  living  the  lea*! 
impregnated.  We  had  bettor  success  in  tishin?  on 
board  the  ship,  than  by  hauling  the  seine  on  shnnr : 
for,  w  ith  hooks  and  linos,  a  number  of  tine  reck 
cod  were  caught. — I  saw  to-day  several  eagles 
some  beautiful  hlue-plumagcd  herons,  and  a  gnat 
variety  of  paroquets.  A  fcwivyst«T-catchf-rs  a»i 
gulls  were,  generally  about  tin.-  beach,  and  in  the 
lake  a  few  wild  ducks. 

ltciug  in  want  of  plank,  I  di  noted  a  saw-pit  t> 
lie  dug,  and  employed  some  of  the  people  to  isa»" 
tnvs  into  plank.  The  gwater  part  of  this  *eti 
the  winds  wen*  moderate,  with  unsettled  weanVr. 
On  Friday  it  blew  strong  from  the  S.W.,  with  rain, 
thunder,  and  lightning.  \Vc  continued  to  eatrh 
fish  in  Miificient  quantities  for  every  body,  and  had 
holier  -U0CCS.H  xvith  the  seine. — We  were  fnrtiinatr. 
aNo,  in  angling  in  the  lake,  where  we  caught  st>m% 
very  fine  touch.  Some  of  the  |M-*>ph-  ftdt  a  siekiaw* 
from  eating  muscles,  that  wen.*  gat  hi -ml  from  th** 
rocks;  but  1  believe  it  was  occasioned  bv  t-ariar 
too  many.  We  found  some  spider-oral's  m*.*:  m" 
th<  m  not  good,  being  the  female  sort,  and  out  ••: 
season.  The  mall's  were  tolerably  good,  and  v-\-n 
known  by  the  small ness  of  their  two  forv-clan'S^ 
lei  ders.  We  saw  the  trim!*  of  a  dead  tm\  en 
which  had  been  cut  *'  A.  1>.  ITT:;."'  The  licur^ 
wen*  very  distinct':  oven  the  Mips*  made  »ith  tii«' 
knife  weiv  ilisoernible.  This  must  ha\o  Uvn  iLia-.1 
by  some  of  captain  Kurueaux's  people,  in  Maroli, 
1 7  7. 'J,  lift  eon  years  before.  The  marks  of  the 
knife  n  -maiuiug  so  unaltcml,  I  imagine  the  mv 
must  haxo  been  dead  when  it  was  cut:  but  it 
serves  to  shoxv  the  durabilitv  of  the  wood,  ft t  is 
was  perfectly  sound  at  this  rime.     I  t-hol  t\*o  pm- 
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*  nets :  these  birds  were  of  the  same  size  as  those 
in  England ;  their  colour  is  a  beautiful  white,  with 

•  the  wings  and  tail  tipped  with  jet  black,  and  the 
!  top  and  back  of  the  head  of  a  very  fine  yellow. 
i  Their  feet  were  black,  with  four  claws,  on  each  of 

which  was  a  yellow  line,  the  whole  length  of  the 
,  foot.      The   bill   was  four  inches  long,  without 
nostrils,  and  very  taper  and  sharp-pointed. 

The  east  side  of  the  bay  being  not  so  thick  of 
wood  as  the  other  parts,  and  the  soil  being  good,- 
I  fixed  on  it,  at  Nelson's  recommendation,  as  the 
most  proper  situation  for  planting  some  of  the 
fruit-trees  which  I  had  brought  from  the  Cape  of 
|  Good  Hope.  A  circumstance  much  against  any 
j  thing  succeeding  here,  is,  that  in  the  dry  season, 
the  fires  made  by  the  natives  are  apt  to  communi- 
cate to  the  dried  grass  and  underwood,  and  to 
spread  in  such  a  manner  as  to  endanger  every 
thing  that  cannot  bear  a  severe  scorching.  We, 
;  however,  chose  what  we  thought  the  safest  situa- 
!  tions,  and  planted  three  fine  young  apple-trees, 
.  nine  vines,  six  plantain-trees,  a  number  of  orange 
t  and  lemon-seed,  cherry-stones,  plum,  peach,  and 
:  apricot-stones,  pumpkins,  also  two  sorts  of  Indian 
corn,  and  apple  and  pear  kernels.  The  ground  is 
\  well  adapted  for  the  trees,  being  of  a  rich  loamy 
:  nature.  The  spot  where  we  made  our  plantation 
was  clear  of  underwood ;  and  we  marked  the  trees 
I  that  stood  nearest  to  the  different  things  which 
'  were  planted.  Nelson  followed  the  circuit  of  the 
bay,  planting  in  such  places  as  appeared  most 
eligible.  I  have  great  hopes  that  some  of  these 
,  articles  will  succeed.  The  particular  situations  I 
.  had  described  in  my  survey  of  this  place,  but  I  was 
I  unfortunately  prevented  from  bringing  it  home. 
!  Near  the  watering  place,  likewise,  we  planted  on  a 
j  flat,  which  appeared  a  favourable  situation,  some 
j  onions,  cabbage-roots,  and  potatoes. 
!  For  some  days  past,  a  number  of  whales  were 
1  seen  in  the  bay.  They  were  of  the  same  kind  as 
i  those  we  had  generally  met  with  before,  having 
I  two  blow-holes  on  the  back  of  the  head. 
|      On  the  night  of  the  1st  of  September,  we  ob- 

■  served,  for  the  first  time,  signs  of  the  natives  being 
!  in  the  neighbourhood.  Fires  were  seen  on  the 
!  low  land,  near  Cape  Frederick  Henry,  and  at  day- 
:  light,  we  saw  the  natives  with  our  glasses.  As  I 
,  expected  they  would  come  round  to  us,  I  remained 

all  the  forenoon  near  the  wooding  and  watering 
parties,  making  observations,  the  morning  being 
very  favourable  for  that  purpose.  I  was,  however, 
disappointed  in  my  conjecture,  for  the  natives  did 

■  not  appear,  and  there  was  too  great  a  surf  for  a 
boat  to  land  on  the  part  where  we  had  seen  them. 

The  natives  not  coming  near  us,  I  determined, 
on  the  2nd,  to  go  after  them,  and  we  set  out,  in  a 
!  boat,  towards  Cape  Frederick  Henry,  where  we 
j  arrived  about  eleven  o'clock.    I  found  landing  im- 
practicable, and  therefore  came  to  a  grapnel,  in  hopes 
of  their  coming  to  us,  for  we  had  passed  several 
fires.  After  waiting  near  an  hour,  I  was  surprised 
to  see  Nelson's  assistant  come  out  of  the  wood :  he 
had  wandered  thus  far  in  search  of  plants,  and 
told  me  that  he  had  met  with  some  of  the  natives. 
|  Soon  after  we  heard  their  voices  like  the  cackling 
of  geese,  and  twenty  persons  came  out  of  the 
,  wood,  twelve  of  whom  went  round  to  some  rocks, 
!  where  the  boat  could  get  nearer  to  the  shore  than 
[  we  then  were.     Those  who  remained  behind  were 


women. 


We  approached  within  twenty  yards  of  them, 
but  there  was  no  possibility  of  landing,  and  I  could  > 
only  throw  to  the  shore,  tied  up  in  paper,  the  pre- 
sents which  I  intended  for  them.  I  showed  the 
different  articles  as  I  tied  them  up,  but  they  would 
not  untie  the  paper  till  I  made  an  appearance  of  j 
leaving  them.  They  then  opened  the  parcels,  and, 
as  they  took  the  articles  out,  placed  them  on  their 
heads.  On  seeing  this,  I  returned  towards  them, 
when  they  instantly  put  every  thing  out  of  their 
hands,  and  would  not  appear  to  take  notice  of  any 
thing  that  we  had  given  them.  After  throwing  a 
few  more  beads  and  nails  on  shore,  I  made  signs 
for  them  to  go  to  the  ship,  and  they,  likewise, 
made  signs  for  me  to  land ;  but  as  this  could  not 
be  effected,  I  left  them,  in  hopes  of  a  nearer  inter- 
view at  the  watering  place.  j 

When  they  first  came  in  sight,  they  made  a 
prodigious  clattering  in  their  speech,  and  held 
their  arms  over  their  heads.  They  spoke  so  quick, 
that  I  could  not  catch  one  single  word  they  uttered. 
We  recollected  one  man,  whom  we  had  formerly 
seen  among  the  party  of  the  natives  that  came  to 
us  in  1777,  and  who  is  particularised  in  the  account 
of  Captain  Cook's  last  voyage,  for  his  humour  and 
deformity.  Some  of  them  had  a  small  stick,  two 
or  three  feet  long,  in  their  hands,  but  no  other 
weapon. 

Their  colour,  as  Captain  Cook  remarks,  is  a  dull 
black  :  their  skin  is  scarified  about  their  shoulders 
and  breast.  They  were  of  a  middle  stature,  or 
rather  below  it.  One  of  them  was  distinguished 
by  his  body  being  coloured  with  red  ochre,  but 
all  the  others  were  painted  black,  with  a  kind  of 
soot,  which  was  laid  on  so  thick  over  their  faces 
and  shoulders,  that  it  is  difficult  to  say  what  they 
were  like. 

They  ran  very  nimbly  over  the  rocks,  had  a 
very  quick  sight,  and  caught  the  small  beads  and 
nails,  which  f  threw  to  them,  with  great  dexterity. 
They  talked  to  us  sitting  on  their  heels,  with  their 
knees  close  into  their  armpits,  and  were  perfectly 
naked. 

In  my  return  towards  the  ship,  I  landed  at  the 
point  of  the  harbour  near  Penguin  Island,  and 
from  the  hills,  saw  the  water  on  the  other  side  of 
the  low  isthmus  of  Cape  Frederick  Henry,  which 
forms  the  bay  of  that  name.  It  is  very  extensive, 
and  in,  or  near,  the  middle  of  the  bay,  there  is  a 
low  island.  From  this  spot,  it  has  the  appear- 
ance of  being  a  very  good  and  convenient  harbour. 

The  account  which  I  had  from  Brown,  the 
botanist's  assistant,  was,  that  in  his  search  for 
plants,  he  had  met  an  old  man,  a  young  woman, 
and  two  or  three  children.  The  old  man  at  first 
appeared  alarmed,  but  became  familiar  on  being 
presented  with  a  knife.  He  nevertheless  sent 
away  the  young  woman,  who  went  very  reluctantly. 
He  saw  some  miserable  wigwams,  in  which  were 
nothing  but  a  few  kanguroo  skins  spread  on  the 
ground,  and  a  basket  made  of  rushes. 

Among  the  wood  that  we  cut  here,  we  found 
many  scorpions  and  centipes,  with  numerous  black 
ants  that  were  an  inch  long.  We  saw  no  mus- 
quitos,  though  in  the  summer  months  they  are 
very  troublesome. 

What  is  called  the  New  Zealand  tea  plant,  grew 
here  in  great  abundance  ;  so  that  it  was  not  only 
gathered  and  dried  to  use  as  tea,  but  made  ex- 
cellent brooms.    It  bears  a  small  pointed  leaf,  of 
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a  pleasant  smell,  and  its  seed  is  contained  in  a 
berry,  about  the  size  of  a  pea,  notched  into  five 

,  equal  parts  on  the  top.  The  soil,  on  the  west  and 
south  sides  of  the  bay,  is  black  mould,  with  a 
mixture  of  fine  white  sand,  and  is  very  rich.  The 
trees  are  lofty  and  large,  and  the  underwood  grows 
so  close  together,  that  in  many  places  it  is  impas- 
sable. The  cast  side  of  the  bay  is  a  rich  loamy 
soil  ;  but,  near  the  tops  of  the  hills,  is  very  much 
encumbered  with  stones  and  rocks :  the  under- 
wood thinly  placed  and  small.  The  trees  on  the 
S.S.E.  and  S.W.  sides  of  the  hills,  grow  to  a 
larger  size  than  those  that  are  exposed  to  the 
opposite  points  ;  for  the  sides  of  the  trees  open 

•  or  exposed  to  the  north  winds  are  naked,  with 

'  few  branches  ;  while  the  other  sides  are  in  a 
flourishing  state.  From  this  I  do  not  infer,  that 
the  equatorial  are  more  hurtful  than  the  polar 
winds  ;  but  that  the  trees,  by  their  situation, 
were  more  sheltered  from  the  one  than  from  the 
other. 

A  calm  prevented  our  sailing  to-day.  The 
friendly  interview  which  we  had  liad  with  the 
natives,  made  me  expect  that  they  would  have 
paid  us  a  visit ;  but  we  saw  nothing  more  of  them, 

,  except  fires  in  the  night,  upon  the  low  land  to  the 

|  northward. 

This  forenoon,  having  a  pleasant  breeze  at 
N.W.,  we  weighed  anchor,  and  sailed  out  of 
Adventure  Bay. 


CHAPTER  V. 

i 

,  ftOCKY  ISLANDS  DTMDVERED—  REE  THE  ISLAND  MATTBA, 
i  AND  AJUUVI  AT  OTA  H  BITE— Bill  P  CROWDED  BV  THE  WA- 
|        TIVK4. 

Being  clear  of  the  land,  we  steered  towards  the 
E.  S.  E.,  it  being  my  intention  to  pass  to  the  south- 
ward of  New  Zealand,  as  I  expected  in  that  route 
to  meet  with  constant  westerly  winds  ;  in  which, 
however,  I  was  disappointed,  for  they  proved  vari- 
able, and  frequently  from  the  eastward  blowing 
strong,  with  thick  misty  weather.  The  thermo- 
meter varied  from  4 1  to  4b'  degrees. 

On  the  14th,  at  noon,  we  wore  in  4f)°  24'  S. 
latitude,  and  in  1  fi8°  3'  E.  longitude,  which  is  on 
the  same  meridian  with  tho  south  end  of  New 
Zealand.  We  altered  our  course,  steering  to  the 
northward  of  east,  and  frequently  saw  rock-weed, 
which  I  supposed  to  have  drifted  from  New  Zea- 
land. The  sea  now  became  rougher,  from  our 
being  exposed  to  a  long  swell,  which  came  from 
the  N.  E. 

On  tho  1 9th,  at  day-light,  we  discovered  a  cluster 
of  small  rocky  islands,  bearing  east  by  north  four 
leagues  distant  from  ns.  Wo  had  seen  no  birds, 
or  any  thing  to  indicate  the  nearness  of  land, 
except  patches  of  rock-weed,  for  which  the  vicinity 
of  New  Zealand  sufficiently  accounted.  The  wind 
being  at  N.  E.  prevented  our  near  approach  to 
these  bdes  ;  so  that  we  were  not  less  than  three 
leagues  distant  in  passing  to  the  southward  of 
them.  The  weather  was  too  thick  to  see  distinctly : 
their  extent  was  only  three  and  a  half  miles  from 
east  to  west,  and  about  half  a  league  from  north 
to  south  :  their  number,  including  the  smaller 
ones,  was  thirteen.  I  could  not  observe  any 
verdure  on  any  of  them  :  there  were  white  spots 
Kke  patches  of  snow  ;  but,  as  Captain  G>ok,  in 


i_ 


describing  the  land  of  New  Zealand,  near  Cape 
South,  says,  in  many  places  there  are  patches  like 
white  marble,  it  is  probable  that  what  we  taw 
might  be  of  the  same  kind  as  what  he  had  ob- 
served. The  westernmost  of  these  islands  is  the 
largest ;  they  are  of  sufficient  height  to  be  seen  at 
the  distance  of  seven  leagues  from  a  ship's  deck. 
While  in  sight  of  the  islands,  we  saw  some  pen- 
guins, and  a  white  kind  of  gull  with  a  forked  tail 
Captain  Cook's  track,  in  1773,  was  near  this  spot, 
but  he  did  not  see  the  islands  :  he  saw  seals  and 
penguins  hereabouts,  but  considered  New  Zealand 
to  be  the  nearest  land.  I  have  named  them  after 
the  ship,  the  Bounty  Isles. 

On  Sunday,  the  21st,  we  saw  a  seal,  some  rock- 
weed,  and  a  great  many  albatrosses. 

October  2nd,  Thursday,  it  being  calm,  and  a 
number  of  small  blubbers  about  the  ship,  I  took 
up  some  in  a  bucket,  but  I  saw  no  difference 
between  them  and  the  common  blabbers  in  the 
West  Indies.  We  frequently,  in  the  night-time, 
observed  the  sea  to  be  covered  with  Vominoaf 
spots,  caused  by  prodigious  quantities  of  small 
blubbers,  that,  from  the  strings  which  extend  from 
them,  emit  a  light  like  the  blaze  of  a  candle,  while 
tho  body  continues  perfectly  dark. 

The  3rd,  in  the  morning,  we  saw  a  seal.  Cap- 
tain Cook  lias  remarked  seeing  sea-weed,  whet, 
nearly  in  the  same  place.  Our  latitude  40"  21'  S, 
longitude  215°  E.  Being  now  well  to  the  east- 
ward of  the  Society  Islands,  I  steered  more  to  the 
northward. 

We  continued  to  have  the  southern  oceanic 
birds  accompany  us,  and  a  few  whales.  The 
people  caught  albatrosses,  and  fattened  them  hi 
tho  same  manner  which  they  had  done  when  off 
Cape  Horn.  Some  of  these  measured  near  eight 
feet  between  the  tips  of  the  wings,  when  spread 

On  Thursday,  the  9th,  we  had  the  misfortune 
to  lose  one  of  our  seamen,  James  Valentine,  who 
died  in  the  night,  of  an  asthmatic  complaint 
This  poor  man  had  been  one  of  the  most  robust 
people  on  board,  until  our  arrival  at  Adventure 
Bay,  where  he  first  complained  of  some  slight 
indisposition,  for  which  he  was  bled,  and  got 
better.  Some  time  afterwards,  the  arm  in  which 
he  had  been  bled,  trecame  painful  and  inflamed : 
the  inflammation  increased,  with  a  hollow  cough, 
and  extreme  difficulty  of  breathing,  to  his  death. 

The  13th,  in  the  afternoon,  we  saw  two  land 
birds,  like  what  arc  called  sand-larks.  Our  lati- 
tude at  this  time  was  28°  3'  S.,  and  longitude 
223°  26'  E.  The  next  morning  we  saw  a  tropic 
bin!,  and  some  fish.  The  winds  were  light  and 
variable,  with  calms,  from  this  time  to  the  19th, 
when  a  breeze  sprung  up  from  the  N.E.,  which 
gradually  came  round  to  the  eastward,  and  proved 
to  be  the  trade  wind. 

On  the  25th,  at  half  past  seven  in  the  morning, 
we  saw  the  Island  Mai  tea,  called  Osnaburg  by 
Captain  Wallis,  who  first  discovered  it.  As  Gap-  ■ 
tain  Wallis  and  Captain  Cook  had  both  pasted 
near  the  south  side,  I  ran  along  the  north  side,  ' 
which  is  remarkably  steep.  The  island  is  high 
and  round,  and  not  more  than  three  miles  in  its 
greatest  extent.  The  south  side,  where  the  de- 
clivity from  the  hill  is  more  gradual,  is  the  chief 
place  of  residence  of  the  natives  ;  but  the  north 
side,  from  the  very  summit  down  to  the  sea,  is  » 
steep,  tliat  it  can  afford  no  support  to  the  mha* 
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its.  We  steered  pretty  close  in  to  the  north- 
l  of  the  east  end,  where  we  saw  but  few  habi- 
Q8  :  a  very  neat  house  on  a  small  eminence, 
htfully  situated  in  a  grove  of  cocoa-nut-trees, 
cularly  attracted  our  notice.  About  twenty 
ie  natives  followed  us  along  shore,  waving 
showing  large  pieces  of  clou ;  but  the  surf 
te  shore  was  too  high  to  think  of  having  any 
nunication  with  them.  I  observed  a  great 
jer  of  cocoa-nut-trees,  but  did  not  see  one 
ain-tree.  There  were  other  trees,  but  of 
kind  we  could  not  distinguish :  near  the  east 
ire  two  remarkable  rocks,  and  a  reef  runs  off 
e  eastward  about  half  a  league, 
e  continued  our  course  to  the  westward,  and 
c  in  the  evening  saw  Otaheite,  bearing  W.  f 
he  island  Maitea,  then  in  sight,  bearing  E.  { 
ight  leagues  distant.  As  there  was  great 
ibility  that  we  should  remain  a  considerable 
at  Otaheite,  it  could  not  be  expected  that 
ntercourse  of  my  people  with  the  natives 
d  be  of  a  very  reserved  nature  :  I  therefore 
ed  that  every  person  should  be  examined  by 
urgeon,  and  had  the  satisfaction  to  learn,  from 
eport,  that  they  were  all  perfectly  free  from 
enereal  complaint. 

the  26th,  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning, 

e  run  twenty-five  leagues  from  Maitea,  we 

;ht  to  till  day-light,  when  we  saw  Point  Venus 

ig  S.W.  by  W.,  distant  about  four  leagues. 

3  drew  near,  a  great  number  of  canoes  came 

us.    Their  first  enquiries  were,  if  we  were 

which  signifies  friends  ;  and  whether  we 

from   Pretame,    (their    pronunciation    of 

in  J  or  from  Lima :    they  were  no  sooner 

ea  in  this,  than  they  crowded  on  board  in 

.umbers,  notwithstanding  our  endeavours  to 

at  it,  as  we  were  working  the  ship  in  ;  and 

i  than  ten  minutes,  the  deck  was  so  full  that 

d  scarce  find  my  own  people.    At  nine  in 

irenoon,  we  were  obliged  to  anchor  in  the 

part  of  Matavai  Bay,  in  thirteen  fathoms, 

prevented  by  light  variable  winds  from 

g  the  ship  in  a  proper  birth. 

b  passage  of  fifty-two  days  from  Van  Diemen's 

lay  be  rated  as  moderate  sailing.    We  passed 

Zealand  with  the  spring  equinox,  and  the 

,  though  strong,  were  at  no  time  violent. 

i  southward  of  40°  0'  S.  they  were  variable; 

m  the  latitudes  of  40  and  33°  S.,  the  wind 

l  the  N.W.  quarter  ;  afterwards,  till  we  got 

he  trade,  the  winds  were  variable,  mostly 

the  eastward,  but  light,  and  inclinable  to 

The  ship  was  3°  22'  in  longitude  to  the 

ird  of  the  dead  reckoning,  which  the  time- 

*  almost  invariably  proved  to  be  owing  to  a 
it  giving  us  more  easting  than  the  log.  Our 
was  as  distant  from  any  course  of  former 
is  I  could  conveniently  make  it ;  and  though 
ide  no  new  discoveries,  except  the  small 

*  of  islands  near  New  Zealand,  yet  in  other 
>f  the  track,  as  has  been  noticed,  we  met 
gns  of  being  in  the  neighbourhood  of  land. 
lay  not  be  unworthy  of  remark,  that  the 
iistance  which  the  ship  had  run  by  the  log, 
ct  and  contrary  courses,  from  leaving  Eng- 
>  our  anchoring  at  Otaheite,  was  twenty- 
iiousand  and  eighty-six  miles,  which,  on  an 
e,  is  at  the  rate  of  a  hundred  and  eight 
ach  twenty-four  hours. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

ACCOUNT   OF  AN    ENGLISH    SHIP  LATELY  SAILED    FROM  OTA- 
HUTI- DEATH  or   OMAI— -CAPTAIN   COOK'S    PICTURE   SENT 

ON  BOARD— OTOO  TOUTS  THE  SHIP— HIS  YI8IT  RETURNED 

NATfYBS  WELL  DISPOSED  TOWARDS  US— ACCOUNT  OF  THE 
CATTLE  LEfT  BY  CAPTAIN  COOK— BREAD- PR UIT  PLANTS 
PROMISED— VISIT  TO  THE  EARES  RAHIK— PRESENTS  KAMI 
TO  THE  ARREOYS. 

The  ship  being  anchored,  Sunday,  26th,  our 
number  of  visitors  continued  to  increase  ;  but  as 
vet  we  saw  no  person  that  we  could  recollect  to 
have  been  of  much  consequence.  Some  inferior 
chiefs  made  me  presents  of  a  few  hogs,  and  I  made 
them  presents  in  return.  We  were  supplied  with 
cocoa-nuts  in  great  abundance,  but  bread-fruit  was 
scarce. 

Many  inquiries  were  made  after  Captain  Cook, 
Sir  Joseph  Banks,  and  many  of  their  former 
friends.  They  said  a  ship  had  been  here,  from 
which  they  had  learnt  that  Captain  Cook  was 
dead ;  but  the  circumstances  of  his  death  they  did 
not  appear  to  be  acquainted  with  ;  and  I  had 
given  particular  directions  to  my  officers  and 
ship's  company,  that  they  should  not  be  mentioned. 
The  ship  spoken  of,  they  informed  me,  staid  at 
Otaheite  one  month,  and  had  been  gone  four 
months,  by  some  of  their  accounts ;  according  to 
others,  only  three  months,  fhe  captain  tney 
called  Tonah.  I  understood  likewise  from  them, 
that  Lieutenant  Watts  was  in  the  ship;  who, 
having  been  here  in  the  Resolution  with  Captain 
Cook,  was  well  known  to  them. — One  of  my  first 
enquiries,  as  will  naturally  be  imagined,  was  after 
our  friend  Omai  * ;  and  it  was  a  sensible  mortifi- 
cation and  disappointment  to  me  to  hear  that  not 
only  Omai,  but  both  the  New  Zealand  boys  who 
had  been  left  with  him,  were  dead.  Every  one 
agreed  in  their  information  that  they  died  a  natural 
death.  Otoo,  who  was  the  chief  of  Matavai  when 
Captain  Cook  was  here  the  last  time,  was  absent 
at  another  part  of  the  island ;  they  told  me  mes- 
sengers were  sent  to  inform  him  of  our  arrival, 
and  that  he  was  expected  to  return  soon.  There 
appeared  among  the  natives  in  general  great  good- 
will towards  us,  and  they  seemed  to  be  much 
rejoiced  at  our  arrival.  This  whole  day  we  expe- 
rienced no  instance  of  dishonesty.  We  were  so 
much  crowded,  that  I  could  not  undertake  to 
remove  to  a  more  proper  station,  without  danger 
of  disobliging  our  visitors,  by  desiring  them  to 
leave  the  ship :  this  business  was  therefore  de- 
ferred till  the  next  morning. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  Monday,  before  the 
natives  began  to  flock  off  to  us,  we  weighed  anchor, 
to  work  farther  into  the  bay,  and  moored  at  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  distance  from  the  shore ;  the 
ship  lying  in  seven  fathoms  water. 

Several  chiefs  now  came  on  board,  and  ex- 
pressed great  pleasure  at  seeing  me.  Among 
these  were  Otow,  the  father  of  Otoo,  and  Oreepyah, 
his  brother ;  also  another  chief  of  Matavai,  called 
Poeeno  :  and  to  these  men  I  made  presents.  Two  - 
messengers  likewise  arrived  from  Otoo,  to  acquaint  I 
me  of  his  being  on  his  way  to  the  ship  ;  each  of 
whom  brought  me,  as  a  present  from  Otoo,  a  small 
pig,  and  a  young  plantain-tree,  as  a  token  of 

*  Carried  to  England  by  Captain  Cook. 
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friendship.  The  ship  was  now  plentifully  supplied 
with  provisions  ;  every  person  having  as  much  as 
he  could  consume. 

As  soon  as  the  ship  was  secured,  I  went  on 
shore  with  the  chief  Pocciio,  and  accompanied  by 
»  multitude  of  the  natives.  He  conducted  me  to 
the  place  where  we  had  fixed  our  tents  in  1777, 
and  desired  that  I  would  now  appropriate  the  spot 
to  the  same  use.  We  then  went  across  the  l>each, 
and  through  a  walk  delightfully  shaded  with  bread- 
fruit trees,  to  his  own  house.  Here  we  found  two 
women  at  work  staining  a  piece  of  cloth  red.  These 
I  found  were  his  wife  and  her  sister.  They  de- 
sired me  to  sit  down  on  a  mat,  which  was  spread 
for  the  purpose,  and  with  great  kindness  offered 
me  refreshments.  I  received  the  congratulations 
of  several  strangers,  who  came  to  us  and  behaved 
with  great  decorum  and  attention.  The  people, 
however,  thronged  about  the  house  in  such  num- 
bers, that  I  was  much  incommoded  by  the  heat, 
which  being  observed,  they  immediately  drew 
back.  Among  the  crowd  I  saw  a  man  who  had 
lost  his  arm  just  above  the  elbow ;  the  stump  was 
well  covered,  and  the  cure  seemed  as  perfect  as 
could  be  expected  from  the  greatest  professional 
skill. 

I  made  inquiries  about  the  cattle  that  had  been 
left  here  by  Captain  Cook,  but  the  accounts  I  re- 
ceived were  very  unfavourable,  and  so  various, 
that  for  the  presFnt  I  shall  forbear  speaking  of 
them.  After  staying  about  an  hour,  I  got  up  to 
take  leave,  when  the  women,  in  a  very  obliging 
maimer,  came  to  me  with  a  mat,  and  a  piece  of 
their  finest  cloth,  which  they  put  on  me  after  the 
Otaheite  fashion.  When  1  was  thus  dressed,  they 
each  of  them  took  one  of  my  hands,  and  accom- 
panied me  to  the  water-side,  and  at  parting  pro- 
mised that  they  would  soon  return  my  visit. 

In  this  walk  1  had  the  satisfaction  to  sec  that 
the  island  had  received  some  benefit  from  our 
former  visits.  Two  shaddocks  were  brought  to 
me,  a  fruit  which  they  had  not  till  we  introduced 
it  ;  and  among  the  articles  which  they  brought  off 
to  the  ship,  and  offered  for  sale,  were  capsicums, 
pumpkins,  and  two  young  goats. 

On  my  return  to  the  ship,  1  found  that  a  small 
disturbance  had  been  occasioned  by  one  of  the 
natives  making  an  attempt  to  steal  a  tin  pot ; 
which,  on  being  known  to  Onvpyah,  he  flew  into 
a  violent  nige,  and  it  was  with  some  difficulty  that 
the  thief  escaped  with  his  life.  He  drove  all  his 
countrymen  out  of  the  ship ;  and  when  he  saw  me, 
lie  desired  if  at  any  time  I  found  a  thief,  that  I 
would  order  him  to  be  tied  up  and  punished  with 
a  severe  Hogging. 

This  forenoon  a  man  came  on  board  with  Capt. 
Cook's  picture,  which  had  been  drawn  by  Mr. 
Webber  in  177",  and  left  with  Otoo.  It  was 
brought  to  me  to  be  repaired.  The  frame  was 
broken,  but  the  picture  no  way  damaged,  except  a 
little  in  the  back  ground.  They  called  it  Ttmte 
(which  has  always  been  their  manner  of  pro- 
nouncing Captain  Cook's  name)  Earrc  no  Otaheite, 
chief  of  Otaheite.  They  said  Toote  had  desired 
Otoo,  whenever  any  English  ship  came,  to  show 
the  picture,  and  it  would  Imj  acknowledged  as  a 
token  of  friendship.  The  youngest  brother  of  Otoo, 
named  Whydooah,  visited  me  this  afternoon:  he 
appeared  stupified  with  drinking  ava.  At  sunset 
;iil  our  male  visitors  left  the  ship. 


The  next  morning  early  I  received  a  message 
from  Otoo,  to  inform  me  of  his  arrival,  and  re- 
questing tliat  I  would  send  a  boat  for  him ;  which 
I  immediately  did,  with  an  officer  (Mr.  Christian) 
to  conduct  him  on  board.  He  came  with  numerous 
attendants,  and  expressed  much  satisfaction  at  our 
meeting.  After  introducing  his  wife  to  me,  we 
joined  noses,  the  customary  manner  of  saluting, 
and,  to  perpetuate  our  friendship,  he  desired  we 
should  exchange  names.  I  was  surprised  to  find 
that,  instead  of  Otoo,  the  name  by  which  he  for- 
merly went,  he  was  now  called  Tinah.  The  name 
of  Otoo,  with  the  title  of  Earee  Rahit%  I  was 
informed  had  devolved  to  his  eldest  son,  who  was 
yet  a  minor,  as  is  the  custom  of  the  country.  The 
name  of  Tinah's  wife  was  Iddeah :  with  her  was  a 
woman,  dressed  with  a  large  quantity  of  cloth,  in 
the  form  of  a  hoop,  which  was  taken  off  and  pre- 
sented to  me,  with  a  large  hog,  and  some  bread- 
fruit. I  then  took  my  visitors  into  the  cabin,  and 
after  a  short  time  produced  my  presents  in  return. 
The  present  I  made  to  Tinah  (by  which  name  I 
shall  hereafter  call  him)  consisted  of  hatchets, 
small  adzes,  files,  girablets,  saws,  looking-glasses, 
red  feathers,  and  two  shirts.  To  Iddeah  I  gave 
ear-rings,  necklaces,  and  beads  ;  but  she  expressed 
a  desire  also  for  iron,  and  therefore  I  made  the 
same  assortment  for  her  as  I  had  for  her  husband. 
Much  conversation  took  place  among  them  on  the 
value  of  the  different  articles,  and  they  appeared 
extremely  satisfied  ;  so  that  they  determined  to 
Bj>end  the  day  with  me,  and  requested  I  would 
show  them  all  over  the  ship,  and  particularly  the 
cabin  where  I  slept.  This,  though  I  was  not  food 
of  doing,  I  indulged  them  in,  and  the  consequence 
was,  as  I  had  apprehended,  that  they  took  a  fancy 
to  so  many  things,  that  they  got  from  me  nearlj 
as  much  more  as  I  had  before  given  them.  After- 
wards, Tinah  desired  me  to  fire  some  of  the  great 
guns:  this  I  likewise  complied  with,  and,  as  the 
shot  fell  into  the  sea  at  a  great  distaucc,  all  the 
natives  expressed  their  surprise  by  loud  shouts  and 
acclamations. 

I  had  a  large  company  at  dinner ;  for,  beside* 
Tinah  and  his  wife,  there  was  Otow,  the  father  of 
Tinah,  Oreepyah,  and  Whydooah,  two  of  his 
brothers,  Poeeno,  and  several  other  chiefs.  Tinah 
was  a  very  large  man,  much  above  the  common 
stature,  being  not  less  than  six  feet  four  inches  in 
height,  and  proportionally  stout:  his  age  abort 
thirty-five.  His  wife  (Iddeah)  I  judged  to  be 
about  twenty-four  years  of  age :  she  was  likewise 
much  above  the  common  size  of  the  women  at 
Otaheite,  and  had  a  very  animated  and  intelligent 
countenance.  Whydooah,  the  younger  brother  of 
Tinah,  was  highly  spoken  of  as  a  warrior,  but  had 
the  character  of  being  the  greatest  drunkard  in 
the  country  ;  and,  indeed,  to  judge  from  the 
withered  appearance  of  his  skin,  he  must  have 
used  the  pernicious  drink  called  ava,  to  great 
excess.  Tinah  was  fed  by  one  of  his  attendants 
who  sat  by  him  for  that  purpose,  this  being  a  par- 
ticular custom  among  some  of  the  superior  chiefs; 
and  I  must  do  him  the  justice  to  say,  he  kept  hi* 
attendant  constantly  employed  :  there  was  indeed 
little  reason  to  complain  of  want  of  appetite  in  any 
of  my  guests.  As  the  women  are  not  allowed  to 
eat  in  presence  of  the  men,  Iddeah  dined  with 
some  of  her  companions  about  an  hour  afterwards, 
in  private,  except  that  her  husband  Tinah  favoured 
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them  with  his  company,  and  seemed  to  have  en- 
tirely forgotten  that  he  had  already  dined. 

Provisions  were  brought  off  to  the  ship  in  the 
greatest  plenty  ;  and,  to  prevent  as  much  as  pos- 
sible anything  which  might  occasion  disputes,  I 
desired  Mr.  Peckover,  the  gunner,  to  undertake 
the  management  of  our  traffic  with  the  natives. 
Some  of  the  hogs  brought  to-day  weighed  200  lbs., 
and  we  purchased  several  for  salting.  Goats  were 
likewise  brought  off  for  sale,  and  I  bought  a  she- 
goat  and  kid  for  less  than  would  have  purchased  a 
small  hog.  Our  friends  here  expressed  much  dis- 
appointment that  there  was  no  portrait  painter  ou 
board  ;  Tinah  in  particular,  who  wished  to  have 
had  pictures  of  his  father  and  family. 

An  intimacy  between  the  natives  and  our  people 
was  already  so  general,  that  there  was  scarce  a 
man  in  the  ship  who  had  not  his  tyo  or  friend. 
Tinah  continued  with  me  the  whole  afternoon,  in 
the  course  of  which  he  ate  four  times  of  roast  pork, 
besides  his  dinner.  When  he  left  the  ship,  he 
requested  I  would  keep  for  him  all  the  presents  I 
had  given  to  him,  as  he  had  not,  at  Matavai,  a 
place  sufficiently  safe  to  secure  them  from  being 
stolen ;  I  therefore  showed  him  a  locker  in  my 
cabin  for  his  use,  and  gave  him  a  key  to  it.  This 
is  perhaps  not  so  much  a  proof  of  his  want  of ' 
power,  as  of  the  estimation  in  which  they  hold 
European  commodities,  and  which  makes  more 
than  the  common  means  of  security  necessary  to 
prevent  theft. 

I  had  sent  Nelson  and  his  assistant  to  look  for 
plants,  and  it  was  no  small  pleasure  to  me  to  find, 
by  their  report,  that,  according  to  appearances, 
the  object  of  my  mission  would  probably  be  ac- 
complished with  ease.  I  had  given  directions  to 
every  one  on  board  not  to  make  known  to  the 
islanders  the  purpose  of  our  coming,  lest  it  might 
enhance  the  value  of  the  bread-fruit  plants,  or 
occasion  other  difficulties.  Perhaps  so  much  cau- 
tion was  not  necessary ;  but  at  all  events  I  wished 
to  reserve  to  myself  the  time  and  manner  of  com- 
munication. Nelson  met  with  two  fine  shaddock- 
trees,  which  he  had  planted  in  1777:  they  were 
fall  of  fruit,  but  not  ripe. 

Wednesday,  29th. — In  the  morning  I  returned 
Tinah's  visit,  for  I  found  he  expected  it.  He  was 
in  a  small  shed  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the 
eastward  of  Matavai  Point,  with  his  wife  and  three 
children,  not  their  own,  but  who  they  said  were 
relations.  In  my  walk  I  had  picked  up  a  numer- 
ous attendance,  for  every  one  I  met  followed  me  ; 
so  that  I  had  collected  such  a  crowd  that  the  heat 
was  scarce  bearable,  every  one  endeavouring  to 
get  a  look  to  satisfy  their  curiosity :  they,  however, 
carefully  avoided  pressing  against  me,  and  wel- 
comed me  with  cheerful  countenances,  and  great 
good-nature. 

I  made  Tinah  understand  that  my  visit  was  par- 
ticularly to  him,  and  gave  him  a  second  present, 
equal  to  the  first,  which  he  received  with  great 
pleasure;  and  to  the  people  of  consequence  that 
were  about  him  I  also  presented  some  article  or 
other.  There  were  great  numbers  of  children  ; 
and,  as  I  took  notice  of  the  little  ones  that  were  in 
arms,  and  gave  them  beads,  both  small  and  great, 
but  with  much  drollery  and  good-humour,  endea- 
voured to  benefit  by  the  occasion.  Boys  of  ten 
and  twelve  years  old  were  caught  up  in  arms  and 
brought  to  me,  which  created  much  laughter  ',  so 


that  in  a  short  time  I  got  rid  of  all  I  had  brought 
on  shore. 

In  my  return  I  called  on  Poeeno  and  an  elderly 
chief,  a  relation  of  his,  called  Moannah,  the  prin- 
cipal men  of  this  district,  and  with  whom  I  judged 
it  my  interest  to  be  on  good  terms.  I  gave  them 
several  valuable  articles ;  and  as  the  situation  hero 
was  eligible  for  a  garden,  I  planted  melon,  cucum- 
ber, and  salad-seeds.  I  told  them  many  other 
things  should  be  sown  for  their  use  ;  and  they 
appeared  much  pleased  when  they  understood  I 
intended  to  plant  such  tilings  as  would  grow  to  be 
trees  and  produce  fruit.  I  saw  large  patches  of 
tobacco  growing  without  culture,  and  many  pump- 
kin vines.  The  bread-fruit  trees  and  cocoa-nut 
trees  at  this  time  were  full  of  fruit. 

I  went  on  board  to  dinner,  and  Moannah  ac- 
companied me.  In  the  afternoon  I  returned  to 
Poeeno's,  with  some  additional  seeds  to  improve 
the  little  garden  I  had  begun  to  make  in  the  for*^' 
noon.  While  I  was  giving  directions,  I  received  a 
message  from  Tinah,  inviting  me  to  come  to  him 
at  his  brother  Oreepyah's  house,  which  was  near 
the  beach.  At  this  place  I  found  a  great  number 
of  people  collected,  who,  on  my  appearance,  imme- 
diately made  way  for  me  to  sit  down  by  Tinah. 
The  crowd  being  ordered  to  draw  back,  a  piece  of 
cloth  about  two  yards  wide  and  forty-one  yards  in 
length  was  spread  on  the  ground ;  and  another 
piece  of  cloth  was  brought  by  Oreepyah,  which  he 
put  over  my  shoulders  and  round  my  waist,  in  the 
manner  the  chiefs  are  clothed.  Two  large  hogs, 
weighing  each  above  two  hundred  pounds,  and  a 
quantity  of  baked  bread-fruit  and  cocoa-nuts,  were 
then  laid  before  me,  as  a  present,  and  I  was  desired 
to  walk  from  one  end  of  the  cloth  spread  on  the 
ground  to  the  other,  in  the  course  of  which,  Tyo 
and  Ehoah  *  were  repeated  with  loud  acclamations. 
This  ceremony  being  ended,  Tinah  desired  I  would 
send  the  things  on  board,  which  completely  loaded 
the  boat ;  we  therefore  waited  till  she  came  back, 
and  then  I  took  them  on  board  with  me ;  for  I 
knew  they  expected  some  return.  The  present 
which  I  made  on  this  occasion  was  equal  to  any 
that  I  had  made  before ;  but  I  discovered  that 
Tinah  was  not  the  sole  proprietor  t>f  what  he  had 
given  to  me,  for  the  present  I  gave  was  divided 
among  those  who  I  guessed  had  contributed  to 
support  his  dignity ;  among  whom  were  Moannah, 
Poeeno,  and  Oreepyah  ;  Tinah,  however,  kept  the 
greatest  part  of  what  I  had  given,  and  every  one 
seemed  satisfied  with  the  proportion  he  allotted  them. 

The  Otaheite  breed  of  hogs  seems  to  be  sup- 
planted by  the  European.  Originally  they  were 
of  the  China  sort,  short,  and  very  thick-necked ;  but 
the  superior  size  of  the  European  has  made  them 
encourage  our  breed. 

Thursday,  30th. — At  break  of  day,  Tinah  and 
his  wife  came  again  to  the  ship,  and  as  their 
attendants  were  numerous,  I  provided  a  breakfast 
for  them  of  broiled  and  roasted  pork,  which  they 
preferred  to  tea.  Our  arrival  being  known  all 
over  the  island,  we  had  this  day  a  great  number  of 
strangers  on  board,  who  came  from  the  most 
remote  parts,  and  in  the  forenoon  some  hooks  and 
thimbles  were  cutout  from  the  blocks.  This  induced 
me  to  order  all  the  natives  out  of  the  ship,  except 


*  Tyo  and  Ehoah  arc  words  of  the  same  signification; 
i  e.  friend. 
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the  chiefs  and  their  attendants.  In  executing  these 
orders,  a  do  ring  fellow  attacked  the  sentinel,  but 
escaped  among  the  crowd.  Every  one  knew  the 
consequence  of  offending  the  sentinel,  and  were 
exceedingly  alarmed  at  the  appearance  of  anger  I 
thought  necessary  to  assume. 

Among  thoso  who  visited  us  to-day  were  two 
chiefs  of  great  consequence,  Marremarrc  and  his 
son  Poohaitaiah  Otcc,  Earccs  of  the  districts  of 
Itteeah  and  Attahooroo.  Otcc  was  fed  at  dinner 
in  the  same  manner  as  Tinah.  It  was  evident  that 
the  attention  which  1  showed  to  these  chiefs  seemed 
to  give  uneasiness  to  Tinuh.  At  sunset  my  visitors 
took  leave,  and  were  carried  on  shore  by  one  of 
the  ship's  boats,  which  has  always  been  regarded 
as  a  mark  of  distinction,  and  on  that  account  pre- 
ferred by  them  to  going  in  their  own  canoes.  At 
their  request  a  race  was  rowed  between  our  five- 
oared  cutter  and  one  of  their  double  canoes  with 
four  paddles.  Great  exertions  were  used  on  both 
sides,  but  the  cutter  first  reached  tho  shore.  In 
their  return  to  the  ship,  Orecpyah  stopped  them, 
till  a  large  piece  of  cloth  that  he  had  sent  for  was 
brought,  which  he  tied  to  the  boat-hook,  und  desired 
should  bo  carried  off  as  a  trophy  of  their  victory. 

The  next  morning,  at  sunrise,  Moaunah  came 
on  board  with  a  message  from  Tinah,  to  acquaint 
mo  that  he  was  mat  tow  (afraid  to  see  me)  till  ho 
had  recovered  some  things  that  had  been  stolen 
from  the  ship,  and  which  he  had  sent  after.  I 
knew  there  was  something  wrong,  as  no  canoes 
came  off  to  us,  and,  on  looking  about,  we  found 
the  buoy  of  the  best  bower  anchor  liad  been  taken 
away,  I  imagine,  for  the  sake  of  some  iron  hoojw 
that  were  on  it.  That  this  might  not  create?  any 
coolness,  I  sent  a  boat  to  Tina)),  to  invite  him  and 
his  friends  to  come  on  hoard  ;  which  they  imme- 
diately did,  and  were  no  longer  under  any  appre- 
hensions. I  had  made  an  ap(>ointment  with  Orec- 
pyah, for  him  to  go  with  me  to  Oparrc  this  morn- 
ing ;  but  tho  accident  just  mentioned  can  sod  him 
to  break  his  engagement,  he  having  gone,  I  wis 
informed,  in  search  of  what  had  Iwen  stolen. 

Oparrc  is  tho  district  next  to  the  westward  of 
Matavai.  One  of  my  reasons  for  going  to  Oparrc, 
was  to  seo  if  kelson  would  bo  able  to  procure 
plants  there  ;  but  I  gave  tho  credit  of  my  visit  to 
young  Otoo,  the  son  of  Tinah,  who  was  the  Earn* 
Kahie,  and  lived  with  tho  rest  of  Tinah's  children 
at  Oparrc.  I  prepared  a  magnificent  present  for 
this  youth,  who  was  represented  to  me  as  the  per- 
son of  the  greatest  consequence,  or  rather  of  tho 
highest  rank,  in  the  island.  At  noon  I  left  the 
ship,  accompanied  by  Tinah,  his  wife  Iddcuh,  and 
Poceno.  Moannah  was  to  have  been  of  the  party, 
but  he  insisted  on  remaining  in  the  ship,  to  prevent 
his  countrymen  from  attempting  to  uteal  anything. 

After  half  an  hour's  failing,  we  arrived  at 
Oparrc.  During  this  time,  Tinah  gave  me  a  more 
circumstantial  account  of  tho  cattle  and  sheep, 
that  had  been  left  with  him  :  ho  related,  that  after 
Ave  years  from  the  time  of  Captain  Cook's  depar- 
ture (counting  sixty-three  moons)  the  )>eople  of 
the  island  Kimco  joined  with  those  of  Attahooroo, 
a  district  of  Otaheite,  and  made  a  descent  on  Oparrc : 
that  after  some  resistance,  by  which  many  men 
were  killed,  Tinah  and  his  |>eoplc  fled  to  tho  moun- 
tains, leaving  all  their  property  to  tin?  mercy  of 
the  victorious  party,  who  destroyed  almost  every 
thing  which  they  found  not  convenient  to  take 


away  with  them.  Some  of  the  cattle  were  killed 
and  eaten,  but  the  greater  part  were  taken  to 
Eimco.  The  cows,  he  said,  had  produced  eijht 
calves,  and  the  ewes  ten  young  ones.  The  docks, 
among  which  they  classed  the  geese,  had  greatly 
increased  ;  but  the  turkeys  and  peacocks,  what- 
ever was  tho  cause,  had  not  bred.  It  seemed  to 
give  Tinah  great  pleasure  to  observe  how  much  I 
was  concerned  for  the  destruction  of  so  many  aw- 
ful animals  ;  but  the  cause  of  his  satisfaction,  I 
found,  did  not  proceed  from  any  expectation  that 
I  should  replace  them,  but  from  the  belief  that  1 
would  take  vengeance  on  the  people  who  had  de- 
prived him  of  them  ;  for  with  respect  to  the  loss 
of  the  cattle,  he  appeared  so  unconcerned  and 
indifferent,  that  I  was  very  angry  with  him.  There 
is,  however,  sufficient  excuse  for  his  resentment 
against  the  people  of  Eimoo  ;  for  the  large  exten- 
sive houses,  which  we  had  seen  in  this  part  of 
Otaheite,  in  the  year  1777,  were  all  destroyed,  and 
at  present  they  had  no  other  habitations  than  light 
sheds,  which  might  be  taken  by  the  four  corners, 
and  removed  by  four  men  ;  and  of  the  many  large 
canoes  which  they  then  had,  not  more  than  three 
remained.  Tinah,  understanding  from  my  con- 
versation, that  I  intended  visiting  some  of  the 
other  islands  in  this  neighbourhood,  very  earnestly 
desired  I  would  not  think  of  leaving  Matavai. 
M  Here,"  said  he,  "you  shall  be  supplied  plentifully 
with  every  thing  you  want  All  here  arc  your 
friends,  and  friends  of  king  George  :  if  you  go  to 
the  other  islands,  you  will  have  every  thing  stolen 
from  you."  I  replied,  that  on  account  of  their 
good-will,  and  from  a  desire  to  serve  him  and  bi» 
country,  King  George  had  sent  out  those  valuable 
presents  to  him  ;  **  and  will  not  you,  Tinah,  send 
something  to  King  George  in  return  !*' — u  Yes,"  be 
said,  "  I  will  send  him  any  thing  I  have  ;*  and 
then  began  to  enumerate  the  different  articles  in 
hU  power,  among  which  he  mentioned  the  bread- 
fruit. This  was  the  exact  point  to  which  1  wished 
to  bring  the  conversation  ;  and,  seizing  an  oppor- 
tunity, which  had  every  appearance  of  being  un- 
designed and  accidental,  1  told  him  the  bread-fruit 
trees  were  what  King  George  would  like ;  upon 
which  he  promised  me  a  great  many  should  be  pot 
on  board,  and  seemed  much  delighted  to  rind  it  so 
easily  in  his  power  to  send  any  thing  tha**  would 
be  well  received  by  King  George. 

On  landing  at  Oparrc,  an  immense  crowd  of 
natives,  as  usual,  immediately  thronged  about  na. 
I  inquired  for  Orecpyah,  whom  I  expected  to  hare 
met  me  hens  hut  he  was  not  vet  returned  from 
his  search  after  the  thieves  ;  we  therefore  went 
under  a  shed  of  his  to  wait  for  him,  and  in  aboat 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  he  joined  us,  bringing  whh 
him  an  iron  scraper,  and  one  of  the  hoops  of  toe 
buoy.  I  thanked  him  for  the  trouble  which  he  had 
taken,  and  assured  him  that  I  was  perfect  h  satisfied; 
for  he  still  seemed  apprehensive  of  my  displeasure* 

We  took  leave,  for  a  short  time,  of  Orecpyah. 
and  I  proceeded  with  Tinah  to  make  my  visit  is 
the  young  Otoo,  the  Earec  Rahie.  When  we  had 
walked  about  five  minutes,  Tinah  stopped,  and 
informed  mc  that  no  person  could  be  permitted  to 
see  his  son,  who  was  covered  above  the  shoulders. 
He  then  took  off  his  upper  garments,  and  requested 
I  wotdd  do  the  same.  I  replied,  that  I  had  no  ob- 
jection to  go  as  I  would  to  my  own  king,  who  waa 
the  greatest  in  all  the  world  ;  and  pulling  off  wj 
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hat,  he  threw  a  piece  of  cloth  round  my  shoulders, 
and  we  went  on.     About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  farther 
towards  the  hills,  through  a  delightful  shade  of 
bread-fruit  trees,  we  stopped  at  the  side  of  a  small 
serpentine  river  :   here  1  was  in  view  of  a  house 
on  the  other  side,  at  about  fifty  yards  distance. 
From  this  house  the  young  king  was  brought  out 
m  a  man's  shoulders,  clothed  in  a  piece  of  fine 
jrhite  cloth,  and  I  was  desired  by  Tinah  to  salute 
aim  by  the  name  of  Too  Earee  Rahie.     The  pre- 
lent  which  I  had  prepared  was  divided  into  three 
parts,  and  two  other  children  made  their  appear- 
ance in  the  same  manner.     The  first  present  I 
gave  to  a  messenger  who  attended  for  that  purpose; 
and  I  was  instructed  by  Tinah  to  say,  that  it  was 
for  t^e  Earee  Rahie  ;  that  I  was  his  friend  ;  that 
[  bated  thieves  ;  and  that  I  came  from  Britannia. 
The  second  present  was  sent  in  tho  same  manner, 
with  a  similar  message,  to  one  of  the  other  children; 
and  likewise  the  third. 

As  I  could  not  see  the  Earee  Rahie  distinctly, 
I  desired  to  be  permitted  to  go  over  tho  river  to 
him  ;  but  this,  it  seems,  could  not  bo  complied 
with  :  therefore,  after  seeing  the  presents  delivered, 
I  returned  with  Tinah  towards  Oreepyah's  house. 
I  was  informed  that  Tinah  had  four  children  by 
his  wife,  Iddeah.  Otoo,  or  Too,  the  Earee  Rahie, 
appeared  to  be  about  six  years  old  :  the  second  is 
a  girl,  named  Terrenah  Oroah :  tho  third,  a  boy, 
Terreetappanooai ;  and  a  fourth,  an  infant  girl, 
whom  I  did  not  see,  named  Tahamydooah. 

When  we  came  to  the  place  where  we  had  first 
stopped,  Tinah  took  the  cloth  from  my  shoulders, 
ana  desired  me  to  put  my  hat  on  ;  I  expressed  a 
desire  to  see  more  of  the  place,  and  he  took  me 
back  by  a  different  way.  On  passing  a  trunk  of  a 
tree,  rudely  carved,  I  was  desired  again  to  pull  my 
hat  off,  and  all  uncovered  their  shoulders.  This 
I  discovered  to  be  nothing  more  than  the  boundary 
of  the  king's  land  ;  on  which,  whoever  set  their 
feet,  uncovered  themselves  out  of  respect. 

We  Btoppcd  at  a  house  belonging  to  Tinah,  where 
I  was  treated  with  a  concert  of  ouc  drum  aud 
three  flutes,  with  singing  by  four  men.  I  made 
some  presents  to  the  performers,  and  we  removed 
to  Oreepyah's  house,  where,  after  paying  my  com- 
pliments to  him,  which  I  found  was  expected, 
Tinah  made  mo  a  present  of  a  large  hog,  and  some 
cocoa-nuts.  He  then  introduced  an  uncle  of  his, 
called  Mowworoah,  a  very  old  man,  much  tattooed, 
and  almost  blind.  To  this  chief  I  made  a  present; 
and  soon  after  I  embarked,  with  Tinah,  Orecpyah, 
their  wives,  and  Poeeno.  A  vast  number  of  peo- 
ple were  collected  on  the  beach  to  see  us  depart ; 
and  as  soon  as  the  boat  had  put  off,  Tinah  desired 
me  to  fire  my  pocket-pistol,  the  poopooe  ete  ete>  as 
he  called  it :  the  report  seemed  to  electrify  the 
whole  crowd  ;  but  finding  no  harm  done,  they  gave 
great  shouts  of  approbation. 

Nelson,  who  accompanied  me  in  this  expedition, 
had  but  little  opportunity  to  search  after  plants, 
the  natives  having  crowded  so  much  about  him  : 
he  saw  enough,  however,  to  assure  h  im  that  they  were 
to  be  procured  here  as  plentifully  as  at  Matavai. 

In  our  passage  to  the  ship,  which  we  rowed  in 
one  hour,  nothing  but  Britannie  was  inquired 
after,  and  of  the  number  of  ships  and  guns.  When 
I  told  them  we  had  ships  of  a  hundred  guns,  they 
could  not  believe  it,  till  I  drew  one  on  paper : 
they  then  asked  me  if  it  was  not  aa  big  as  Tarrah, 


which  is  a  high  projecting  headland,  half  way  be- 
tween Matavai  and  Oparre,  called  by  us  One-tree 
Hill.  Tinah  much  wished  that  one  of  these  large 
ships  should  be  sent  to  Otahcite,  and  that  myself 
should  come  in  her,  and  bring  him  a  number  of 
things  that  he  wanted  ;  among  which  he  particu- 
larly desired  beds  and  high-backed  elbow  chairs 
might  not  be  forgotten  :  a  request  perfectly  ac- 
cording with  the  indolent  character  of  Tinah* 

Saturday,  November  1st. — As  we  had  occasion  to 
fix  a  tent  on  Point  Venus,  this  morning  we  moved 
the  ship  nearer  to  it,  and  moored  again  in  six 
fathoms,  the  point  bearing  N.N.K. 

Tinah  and  several  other  chiefs  dined  on  board 
with  me.  After  dinner  I  went  on  shore  with  Ti- 
nah, and  made  a  visit  to  his  father  Otow.  I  like- 
wise went  to  the  garden  which  I  had  made  near 
Poceno'8  house,  and  found  every  thing  had  been 
taken  care  of.  After  this,  I  was  invited  to  an 
entertainment  called  Heiva,  which  Tinah  had  or- 
dered, and  which  consisted  of  singing  and  dancing 
by  three  men  and  a  young  girl.  When  this  per- 
formance was  finished  I  returned  to  the  ship. 

Sunday,  2nd. — At  daylight  I  sent  Mr.  Christian 
with  a  party  to  erect  our  tent,  and  soon  after 
followed  myself  with  Tinah,  Moannah,  and  Poeeno. 
With  their  consent  I  fixed  a  boundary,  within 
which  the  natives  were  not  to  enter  without  leave, 
and  the  chiefs  cautioned  them  against  it. 

The  principal  use  of  the  tents  on  shore  was  for 
a  lodgment  for  the  plants ;  and  I  had  now,  instead 
of  appearing  to  receive  a  favour,  brought  the  chiefs 
to  believe  that  I  was  doing  them  a  kindness  in  carry- 
ing the  plants  as  a  present  from  them  to  the  Earee 
Rahie  no  Britance.  The  party  at  the  tent  consisted 
of  nine  persons,  including  Nelson  and  his  assistant. 

Tinah  dined  with  me  on  board,  and  was  to-day 
my  only  visitor :  nevertheless,  the  ceremony  of 
being  fed  he  so  scrupulously  observed,  that,  even 
after  all  the  attendants  were  sent  away,  and  we 
were  left  by  ourselves,  I  was  obliged  to  lift  the 
wine  to  his  mouth.  The  wives  of  the  Earee*  are 
sometimes  subject  to  this  restriction  after  the 
birth  of  a  child,  but  are  released  after  a  certain 
time,  on  performing  a  ceremony  called  Oammo, 

After  dinner,  Tinah  invited  me  to  accompany 
him  with  a  present  of  provisions  to  a  party  of 
the  Arreopt,  a  society  described  in  the  accounts  of 
the  former  voyages  ;*  in  this  ceremony,  he  made 
me  the  principal  person.  Our  way  to  the  place 
where  the  offering  was  to  be  made,  was  by  the 
side  of  a  river,  along  the  banks  of  which  I  liad 
always  walked  before  this  time  ;  but  on  the  present 
occasion  a  canoe  was  provided  for  me,  and  dragged 
by  eight  men.  On  arriving  at  the  landing-place, 
I  saw  a  large  quantity  of  bread-fruit,  with  some 
hogs  ready  dressed,  and  a  quantity  of  cloth.  At 
about  forty  yards  distance  sat  a  man,  who,  I  was 
informed,  was  a  principal  Arreoy.  A  lane  being 
made  by  the  crowd,  he  was  addressed  by  one  of 
Tinah's  people,  standing  on  the  canoe,  in  a  speech 
composed  of  short  sentences,  which  lasted  about 
a  quarter  of  an  hour.  During  this,  a  piece  of  cloth 
was  produced,  one  end  of  which  I  was  desired  to 
hold,  and  five  men,  one  with  a  sucking  pig,  and 
the  others  having  each  a  basket  of  bread-fruit. 


*  A  licentious  society  admitting  both  men  find  womeni 
between  whom  the  Intercourse  is  promiscuous ;  all  chil 
dren  born  in  this  society  ire  immediately  destroyed 
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prepared  to  follow  me.  In  this  order  we  advanced 
to  the  Arreoy,  and  laid  the  whole  down  before 
him.  I  then  8]>oke  several  sentences  dictated  to 
me  by  Tinah,  the  meaning  of  which  I  did  not  un- 
derstand; and  my  pronunciation  not  being  very 
exact,  caused  a  great  deal  of  mirth.  This  speech 
being  finished,  I  was  shown  another  Arreoy,  who 
had  come  from  Ulietca,  and  to  him  likewise  I  was 
required  to  deliver  an  oration.  Tinah,  under- 
standing from  me,  that  I  had  children  m  my  own 
country,  he  desired  me  to  make  one  more  offering 
on  their  account.  There  still  remained  three 
baskets  of  bread-fruit,  a  small  pig,  and  another 
piece  of  cloth :  with  these,  assisted  as  beforo,  I 
made  the  offering  in  favour  of  my  children  to  the 
man  whom  I  had  first  addressed.  Ho  made  no 
reply  to  all  my  fine  speeches,  but  sat  with  great 
gravity,  and  received  every  thing  as  a  matter  of 
right,  and  not  of  courtesy. 

AH  that  I  could  make  out  of  this  strange  cere- 
mony was,  tliat  the  Arreoys  arc  highly  respected, 
and  that  the  society  is  chiefly  composed  of  men 
distinguished  by  their  valour  or  some  other  merit, 
and  that  great  trust  and  confidence  is  reposed  in 
thorn  ;  but  I  could  not  comprehend  what  this  had 
to  do  with  my  children,  or  why  it  should  bo  ima- 
gined that  an  offering  made  on  their  account  to  a 
society  of  men,  who  destroy  all  their  children, 
should  be  propitious.  I  learnt  from  Tinah,  in 
talking  about  his  children,  that  his  first-born  child 
was  killed  as  soon  as  it  came  into  the  world,  he 
being  then  an  Arreoy  ;  but  before  his  second  child 
was  born,  he  quitted  the  society.  The  Arreoys 
arc  allowed  great  latitude  in  their  amours,  except 
in  times  of  danger.  Then,  as  they  are  almost  all 
fighting  men  (tata  too)  they  are  restricted,  that 
thev  mav  not  weaken  or  enervate  themselves. 

These  ceremonies  being^ended,  I  returned  to  the 
ship. 

Such  of  the  natives,  as  I  conversed  with  about 
the  institution  of  so  extraordinary  a  society  as  the 
Arreoy ,  asserted  that  it  was  necessary,  to  prevent 
an  over  population.  JVorroic  trorrow  no  te  mydidde, 
ironrow  morrow  te  tata.  We  have  too  many  chil- 
dren, and  too  many  men,  was  their  constant  ex- 
cuse. Yet  it  does  not  appear,  tliat  they  are  appre- 
hensive of  too  great  an  increase  of  the  lower  class 
of  people,  none  of  them  l>eing  ever  admitted  into 
the  Arreoy  society.  The  most  remarkable  in- 
stance, related  to  me,  of  the  barbarity  of  this 
institution,  was  of  Tepnahoo,  the  Earec  of  tho 
district  of  Tettaha,  and  his  wife,  Tettochowdecah, 
who  is  sister  to  Otow,  and  considered  as  a  person 
of  the  first  coiisci picnce.  I  was  told  that  they  have 
had  eight  children,  every  one  of  which  was  de- 
stroyed as  soon  as  born.  That  any  human  beings 
were  ever  so  devoid  of  natural  affection,  as  not  to 
wMi  to  prosorvo  alive  one  of  so  many  children,  is 
not  credible.  It  is  more  reasonable  to  conclude, 
that  tho  death  of  these  infanta  was  not  an  act  of 
choice  in  the  parents ;  but  that  they  were  sacri- 
ficed in  compliance  with  some  barbarous  super- 
stition, with  which  we  arc  unacquainted.  What 
strengthens  this  conjecture  is,  that  they  have 
adopted  a  nephew  as  their  heir,  of  whom  they  are 
excessively  fond. 

In  countries  so  limited  as  the  islands  in  the 
South  Seas,  the  natives  of  which,  before  they  were 
discovered  by  European  navigators,  probably  had 
not  an  idea  of  the  existence  of  other  lands,  it  is 


not  unnatural  that  an  increasing  population  should 
occasion  apprehensions  of  universal  distress.  Orders 
of  celibacy,  which  have  proved  so  prejudicial  in 
other  countries,  might  perliaps  in  this  have  been 
beneficial;  so  far  at  least  as  to  have  answered 
their  purpose  by  means  not  criminal.  The  number 
of  inhabitants  at  Otaheite  have  been  estimated  at 
above  one  hundred  thousand.  Tho  island,  how- 
ever, is  not  cultivated  to  the  greatest  advantage: 
yet,  were  they  continually  to  improve  in  hna- 
bandry,  their  improvement  could  not,  for  a  length 
of  time,  keep  pace  with  an  unlimited  population. 

An  idea  here  presents  itself,  which,  however 
fanciful  it  may  appear  at  first  sight,  seems  to 
merit  some  attention : — While  we  see  among  these 
islands  so  great  a  waste  of  the  human  species,  that 
numbers  are  born  only  to  die ;  and,  at  the  snat ; 
time,  a  large  continent  so  near  them  as  New  Hoi- 1 
land,  in  which  there  is  so  great  a  waste  of  land  , 
uncultivated,  and  almost  destitute  of  inhabitants;  j 
it  naturally  occurs,  how  greatly  the  two  countries ' 
might  bo  made  to  benefit  each  other ;  and  ghes 
occasion  to  regret  that  the  islanders  are  not  in- 
structed in  the  means  of  emigrating  to  New  Hol- 
land, which  seems  as  if  designed  by  nature  to 
servo  as  an  asylum  for  the  superflux  of  inhabitants 
in  the  islands.    Such  a  plan   of  emigration,  if 
rendered  practicable  to  them,  might  not  only  be 
the  means  of  abolishing  the  horrid  custom  of  de- ; 
stroying  children,  as  it  would  remove  the  pica  of  i 
necessity,  but  might  lead  to  other  important  pur- . 
poses.     A  great  continent   would  be  converted 
from  a  desert  to  a  populous  country ;  a  number  of 
our  fellow-creatures  would  be  saved ;  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  islands  would  become  more  civilized,' 
and  it  is  not  improbable,  but  that  our  colonies  in 
New  Holland  would  derive  so  much  benefit  as  to 
more   than  repay  any  trouble  or  expense,  thai  I 
might  be  incurred  in  endeavouring  to  promote  so  ! 
humane  a  plan.  | 

The  latter,  however,  is  a  remote  consideration, ! 
for  the  intertropical  parts  of  New  Holland  are 
those  most  suited  to  tho  habits  and  manner  <i 
living  of  the  islanders ;  aud  likewise  the  soil  and 
climate  arc  the  best  adapted  to  their  modes  at* 
agriculture.  Man  placed  by  his  Creator  in  the: 
warm  climates,  ]>orliaps  would  never  emigrate 
into  the  colder,  unless  under  the  tyrannous  inft- 
ence  of  necessity ;  and  ages  might  elapse  before  | 
the  new  inhabitants  would  spread  to  our  scttkn, 
though  they  are  but  barely  within  the  limhs  of 
frost,  that  great  cause  of  nine  tenths  of  the  neccv 
sities  of  Europeans.  Nevertheless, besides  forward- 
ing the  purposes  of  humanity  and  general  ao- 
venienee,  in  bringing  a  people  without  land  to  a 
land  without  people,  the  l>enefit  of  a  mutual  inter- 
course with  a  neighbouring  and  friendly  colour, 
would  in  itself  be  no  inconsiderable  advantage. 

Among  people  so  free  from  ostentation  as  uV 
Otaheiteans,  and  whose  manners  are  so  simple  aad 
natural,  the  strictness  with  which  the  punctilios  of 
rank  are  observed,  is  surprising.  I  know  not  if 
any  action,  however  meritorious,  can  elevate  a 
man  above  tho  class  in  which  he  was  born,  unless 
he  were  to  acquire  sufficient  power  to  confer  dig- 
nity on  himself.  If  any  woman  of  the  inferior 
classes  has  a  child  by  an  Earee,  it  is  not  suffer*! 
to  live.  Perhaps  tho  offspring  of  Teppahoo  aid 
Tetteehowdecah  were  destined  to  satisfy  some  and . 
adjustment  of  rank  and  precedency. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


A  THEFT  COMMITTED— DECEPTION  OP  THE  PAINTED  BRAD— 
CONVERSATION  WITH  A  PRIEST— A  WRESTLING  MATCH — 
REPORTS  OP  THE  NATIVES  CONCERNING  OTHER  ISLANDS- 
ACCOUNT  OP  OMAI. 


Monday,  November  3rd. — The  trade  for  provi- 
sions I  directed  to  be  carried  on  at  the  tent  by  Mr. 
Peckover,  the  gunner.  Moannah  likewise  resided 
there,  as  a  guard  over  his  countrymen ;  but  though 
it  appeared  to  be  the  wish  of  all  the  chiefs,  that  we 
should  remain  unmolested,  it  was  not  possible  en- 
tirely to  prevent  them  from  pilfering. 

My  tabic  at  dinner  was  generally  crowded. 
Tinah,  Oreepyah,  Poceno,  and  Moannah,  were  my 
regular  guests,  and  I  was  seldom  without  some 
chiefs  from  other  districts.  Almost  every  indi- 
vidual of  any  consequence  has  several  names, 
which  makes  it  frequently  perplexing,  when  the 
same  person  is  spoken  of,  to  know  who  is  meant. 
Every  chief  has  perhaps  a  dozen  or  more  names 
in  the  course  of  thirty  years ;  so  that  the  person 
who  has  been  spoken  of  by  one  visitor,  will  not 
perhaps  be  known  to  another,  unless  other  circum- 
stances lead  to  a  discovery.  The  father  of  Tinah, 
at  this  time  called  Otow,  was  known  in  1 769  by 
the  name  of  Whappai. 

I  showed  Tinah  the  preparations  I  was  making 
to  take  on  board  the  bread-fruit  plants,  which 
pleased  him  exceedingly,  but  he  did  not  forget  to 
remind  me,  that  when  the  next  ship  came  out  he 
hoped  King  George  would  send  him  largo  axes, 
files,  saws,  cloth  of  all  kinds,  hats,  chairs,  and 
bedsteads,  with  arms,  ammunition,  and  in  short 
every  thing  he  could  think  of  mentioning. 

This  afternoon,  the  gudgeon  of  the  rudder  be- 
longing to  the  largo  cutter,  was  drawn  out  and 
stolen,  without  being  perceived  by  the  man  that 
was  stationed  to  take  care  of  her.  Several  petty 
thefts  having  been  committed  by  the  natives, 
mostly  owing  to  the  negligence  of  our  own  people ; 
and  as  these  kind  of  accidents  generally  created 
alarm,  and  had  a  tendency  to  interrupt  the  good 
terms  on  which  we  were  with  the  chiefs,  I  thought  it 
would  have  a  good  effect  to  punish  the  boat-keeper 
in  their  presence,  many  of  them  happening  to  bo 
then  on  board ;  and  accordingly  I  ordered  him  a 
dozen  lashes.  Tinah,  with  several  of  the  chiefs, 
attended  the  punishment,  and  interceded  very 
earnestly  to  get  it  mitigated  :  the  women  showed 
great  sympathy,  and  that  degree  of  feeling  which 
characterises  the  amiable  part  of  their  sex. 

The  natives  brought  off  to-day  two  different 
kinds  of  roots  that  grow  like  yams ;  one  they  call 
Ettec,  which  is  a  sweet  root,  common  also  to  the 
Friendly  Islands,  and  may  be  eaten  as  a  sweet- 
meat :  the  other  they  call  Appay,  a  root  like  the 
Tyah  or  Eddie  in  the  West  Indies.  A  fruit  called 
Ayyah,  which  is  the  jambo  of  Batavia,  was  like- 
wise brought  off  to  us :  they  are  as  large  as  mid- 
dle-sized apples,  very  juicy  and  refreshing,  and 
may  be  eaten  in  large  quantities.  Also  some 
Avees,  which  are  the  real  Otaheite  apple  ;  but 
thev  were  not  yet  in  season.  These  are  a  delicious 
high-flavoured  fruit,  and  before  they  are  ripe, 
answer  the  culinary  purposes  of  our  apples. 

Tuesday,  4th. — A  chief  called  Tootaha,who  came 
from  the  island  Ulictca,  was  introduced  to  me  to- 
day, by  Tinah,  as  one  of  his  particular  friends.  I 
told  that  he  was  a  priest,  and  a  person  of 


great  knowledge.  I  desired  Tinah  to  take  what 
he  thought  proper  as  a  present  for  him  ;  and  I 
must  do  Tinah  the  justice  to  say,  he  was  more 
sparing  than  I  should  have  been.  I  likewise  re- 
ceived a  visit  to-day  from  Oedidee,  the  man  who 
had  been  at  sea  with  Captain  Cook  in  1773  and 
17  74,  as  related  in  the  account  of  that  voyage.  He 
still  retained  some  of  the  English  words  which  he 
had  learnt  in  that  expedition. 

Wednesday,  5th. — The  weather  variable,  with 
lightning,  and  frequent  showers  of  rain.  Wind 
E.N.E. 

This  was  the  first  day  of  our  beginning  to  take 
up  plants:  we  had  much  pleasure  in  collecting 
them,  for  the  natives  offered  their  assistance,  and 
perfectly  understood  the  method  of  taking  them 
up  and  pruning  them. 

The  crowd  of  natives  was  not  so  great  as  hitherto 
it  had  been:  the  curiosity  of  strangers  was  satis- 
fied ;  and,  as  the  weather  began  to  be  unsettled 
and  rainy,  they  had  almost  all  returned  to  their 
homes ;  so  that  only  the  people  of  Matavai  and 
Oparre  remained  with  us,  except  a  few  chiefs  from 
other  islands :  our  supplies  however  were  abun- 
dant ;  and  what  I  considered  as  no  small  addition 
to  our  comforts,  we  ceased  to  be  incommoded, 
when  on  shore,  by  the  natives  following  us,  and 
could  take  our  walks  almost  unnoticed.  In  any 
house  that  we  wished  to  enter,  we  always  expe- 
rienced a  kind  reception,  and  without  omciousness. 
The  Otaheiteans  have  the  most  perfect  easiness  of 
manners,  equally  free  from  forwardness  and  for- 
mality. When  they  offer  refreshments,  if  they 
are  not  accepted,  they  do  not  think  of  offering 
them  the  second  time ;  for  they  have  not  the  least 
idea  of  that  ceremonious  kind  of  refusal  which 
expects  a  second  invitation.  In  like  manner,  at 
taking  leave,  we  were  never  troubled  with  solici- 
tations to  prolong  our  visit,  but  went  without 
ceremony,  except  making  use  of  a  farewell  ex- 
pression at  parting.  Another  advantage,  seldom 
found  in  warm  countries,  was,  in  this  part  of 
Otaheite,  being  free  from  muskitoes,  though,  at 
particular  times  of  the  year,  the  inhabitants  are 
pestered  with  great  numbers  of  flies. 

Moannah  continued  our  constant  friend  at  the 
tent,  and,  with  Tinah  and  all  his  friends,  di"ed 
with  me  every  day. 

The  ship's  barber  had  brought  with  him  from 
London,  a  painted  head,  such  as  the  hair-dressers 
have  in  their  shops,  to  show  the  different  fashions 
of  dressing  hair ;  and  it  being  made  with  regular 
features,  and  well  coloured,  I  desired  him  to  dress 
it,  which  he  did  with  much  neatness,  and  with  a 
stick,  and  a  quantity  of  cloth,  he  formed  a  body. 
It  was  then  reported  to  the  natives  that  wc  had  an 
English  woman  on  board,  and  the  quarter-deck 
was  cleared  of  the  crowd,  that  she  might  make 
her  appearance.  Being  handed  up  the  ladder,  and 
carried  to  the  after-part  of  the  deck,  there  was  a 

feneral  shout  of  "  JIuaheine  no  Brittanne  myty.n 
luaheine  signifies  woman,  and  myty,  good.  Many 
of  them  thought  it  was  living,  and  asked  if  it  was  my 
wife.  One  old  woman  ran  with  presents  of  cloth 
and  bread-fruit,  and  laid  them  at  her  feet ;  at  last 
they  found  out  the  cheat ;  but  continued  all  de- 
lighted with  it,  except  the  old  lady,  who  felt  herself 
mortified,  and  took  back  her  presents,  for  which 
she  was  laughed  at  exceedingly.  Tinah  and  all 
the  chiefs  enjoyed  the  joke,  and,  after  making 
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many  inquiries  about  the  Dritish  women,  they 
strictly  enjoined  mo,  when  I  came  again,  to  bring 
a  ship  full  of  thrill. 

Some  very  fine  sugar-cane  was  brought  to  me ; 
eaeli  of  the  pieces  was  six  inches  round.  I  had 
before  told  Tinah  that  our  sugar  was  made  of  it, 
and  he  was  very  desirous  to  discover  the  means ; 
for  they  wi  ro  so  fund  of  our  loaf  sugar,  that  a 
present  to  any  chief  would  have  Ihjoii  incomplete 
without  a  piece  of  it.  Another  article  in  great 
estimation,  and  likewise  expected  to  make  part  of 
a  present,  was  seizors,  which  they  made  use  of  to 
keep  their  beards  in  order. 

II v  this  time  Nelson  had,  with  assistance  from 
the  ship,  completed  a  large  garden  near  the  tents  ; 
in  which  were  sown  seeds  of  different  kinds,  that 
we  had  collected  at  the  Capo  of  Good  Hope.  I 
likewise  distributed  fruit-stones  and  almonds  for 
planting,  among  the  chiefs,  who,  1  hope,  will  en- 
deavour to  make  them  succeed :  and,  as  they  are 
very  fond  of  sweet-smelling  flowers,  with  which 
the  women  delight  to  ornament  themselves,  I  gave 
them  some  rose-seed. 

Thursdav,  Cth. — We  had  very  variable  weather, 
much  ram,  and  some  westerly  winds ;  so  that  a 
considerable  swell  run  into  the  bay,  and  a  number 
of  spotted  white  and  black  porpoises  made  their 
appearance.  1  had  the  mortification  to  see  that 
our  garden-ground  had  been  much  trod  over; 
and  what  was  worse,  the  chiefs  appeared  but  little 
concerned  at  it.  To  this  kind  of  carelessness  and 
indifference  I  attribute  the  miscarriage?  of  many 
of  the  plants  left  here  by  Captain  Cook.  I  had 
now  in  a  flourishing  state,  two  orange  plants,  some 
vines,  a  fig-tree,  and  two  pine-apple  plants,  which 
I  ga\e  to  1'uccno,  whose  residence  is  a  place 
favourable  for  their  growth. 

We  got  on  sucei'ssl'ully  >\ith  our  plants,  having 
a  hundred  putted  at  the  tent,  and  in  a  fair  way  of 
doing  \rVll.  The  cabin  also  was  completed,  and 
ready  to  receive  them  on  board. 

I  have  ln-1'oro  n  marked  that  my  fri=  nd  Tinah 
was  mther  of  a  t-dti^li  deposition,  and  this  after- 
noon he  showed  a  stronger  instance  of  it  than  I 
Aas  witness  to  at  itnv  time  bcf>re  or  afr-r.  His 
■  rothor  Orcopyah  sent  en  board  to  mo  a  present 
»f  a  lame  hog  and  a  quantity  of  bivad-fruit  ;  but 
these  kind  of  pre-vi:ts  are  much  more  e\]M-iisive 
than  purch:!Miig  at  the  market.  Soon  aft*»r 
Oreepvah  himself  came  on  board.  Tinah  was 
with  me  at  the  time,  and  whimpered  me  to  ti -11 
i>reep\ah  not  to  bring  any  more  hogs  or  fruit,  and 
ro  take  tho^e  back  whicli  he  had  sent.  This  advice, 
js  may  be  supposed,  did  not  produce  the  effect 
intendi  d.  <  >n  <  pyah  appi  ars  to  be  a  man  of  great 
-pirit,  and  is  highly  iv-prcted  by  his  coiiiitryiii"ii. 
Among  other  visitors  to-day  was  one  of  the  men 
who  had  been  to  Lima  in  177(i. 

Saturday,  Hth.  Our  plants  had  now  increased 
to  2.V2  :  as  they  i\ere  all  kept  cm  shore  at  the  tent 
I  augmented  the  guard  there,  though,  from  the 
general  conduct  of  the  natiws,  there  did  not 
appear  the  least  occasion  for  so  much  caution. 

While  I  was  at  dinner,  Tinah  desired  I  would 
jw?rmit  a  man  to  come  down  into  th'*  cabin,  whom 
he  called  his  7Vff"tvf//f  or  pri*-*i  ;  for  I  was  obliged 
to  keep  a  sentinel  at  the  hat  eh  way  to  prevent 
being  incommoded  at  my  meals  with  too  much 
company  ;  a  restriction  which  pleased  the  chiefs, 
who  always  asked  leave  for  any  ]>articiilar  person 


to  be  admitted  of  whom  they  wished  me  to  take 
notice.  The  company  of  the  priest  brought  on  a 
religious  conversation.  He  said  their  great  God 
was  called  Oro  ;  and  that  they  had  many  othen  of 
less  consequence.  He  asked  me  if  I  had  a  God  1— if 
he  had  a  son  I  and  who  was  his  wife  1  I  told  tbeni  he 
had  a  son,  bat  no  wife.  Who  was  his  father  and 
mother  1  was  the  next  question.  1  said  he  never 
had  father  or  mother  ;  at  this  they  laughed  exceed- 
ingly. You  have  a  God  then  who  never  had  a  father 
or  mother,  and  has  a  child  without  a  wife  !  Many 
other  questions  were  asked,  which  my  little  know- 
ledge of  the  language  did  not  enable  me  to  answer. 

The  weather  was  now  fine  again,  and  a  great 
number  of  people  were  come  from  other  parts  of 
the  island.  Tinah  informed  me  that  there  was  to 
be  a  AH  pa  and  a  wrestling  match  on  shore,  and 
that  the  performers  waited  for  our  attendance; 
we  therefore  set  off  with  several  of  our  friend*, 
and  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  tents  we 
found  a  great  concourse  of  people  formed  into  * 
ring.  As  soon  as  we  were  seated,  a  dancing  heir* 
began,  which  was  performed  by  two  girls  and  four 
men :  this  lasted  lialf  an  hour,  and  consisted  of 
wanton  gestures  and  motions,  such  as  have  been 
described  in  the  account  of  former  vovagca,  When 
the  dance  ended,  Tinah  ordered  a  long  piece  of 
cloth  to  be  brought ;  his  wife  Iddeah  and  myself 
were  desired  to  hold  the  two  first  corners,  and, 
the  remaining  part  being  supported  by  many 
others,  we  carried  it  to  the  performers  and  gave 
it  them.  Several  other  chiefs  made  a  like  present 
or  ]Kiyment.  The  performers  were  strollers,  out 
travelled  about  the  country  as  in  Europe. 

After  this  the  wrestling  began,  and  the  place ' 
soon  became  a  scene  of  riot  and  confusion.    A 
party  of  the  Arreoys  also  began  to  exercise  a  pri- 
vilege, which  it  seems  they  are  allowed,  of  takio* 
from  the  women  such  of  their  clothes  as  the* 

• 

thought  worth  it ;  so  that  some  of  them  were  lt-ft 
little  better  than  naked.  One  young  woman,  vbo 
was  attacked,  opposed  them  with  all  her  strength, 
and  held  fast  her  cloth,  though  they  almost 
dragged  her  along  the  ground.  Observing  that  I 
took  notice  of  her,  she  held  out  her  hand*  and 
hogged  my  assistance  ;  and  at  inv  request  «lw 
escaped  being  pillaged. 

Soon  after  a  ring  was  again   made,  but  the 
wrestlers  were  so  numerous  within  it,  that  it  «». 
impossible  to  restore  order.     In  the  challenge*, 
they  lay  one  hand  upon  their  breast,  and  on  the 
bending  of  the  arm  at  the  elbow,  with  the  other, 
hand  they  strike  a  very  smart  blow,  which,  at  the 
hand  is  kept  hollow,  creates  a  sound  that  mar  be ; 
heard  at  a  considerable  distance  ;  and  this  the}'  j 
do  so  frequently,  and  with  such  force,  that  the  fictfi 
becomes  exceedingly  bruised,  and,  the  akin  break- 
ing, bleeds  considerably.     At  this  time,  the  sound  i 
from   so   many  resembled  that  of  a  number  J| 
|>eople  in  a  wood  felling  trees.     This  is  the  general  j 
challenge  ;  but  when  any  two  combatants  agree; 
to  a  trial,  they  present  their  hands  forward,  joia-  j 
ing  them  only  by  the  extremities  of  the  nngen. 
They  begin  by  watching  to  take  an  advantage;  at 
length  they  close,  seize  each  other  bv  the  hair. 
and  are  most  commonly  parted  before  either  n>; 
ceives  a  fall.     Only  one    couple  performed  aiiji 
thing  like  the  part  of  good  wrestlers  ;  and,  a*  uVy 
were  an  equal  match,  this  conflict  lasted  longer 
than  any  of  the  others  ;  but  they  also  were  parted. 
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Iddeah  was  tho  general  umpire,  and  she  managed 
*rith  so  much  address  as  to  prevent  any  quarrel- 
ing, and  there  was  no  murmuring  at  her  deci- 
sions. As  her  person  was  large,  she  was  very 
conspicuous  in  the  circle.  Tinah  took  no  part  in 
the  management.  Upon  the  whole,  this  perform- 
ance gave  me  a  better  opinion  of  their  strength 
than  of  their  skill  or  dexterity. 

For  some  time  past  Tinah  had  talked  of  going 
to  the  island  of  Tethuroa,  which  lies  eight  or  ten 
leagues  north  from  Otaheite,  to  fetch  his  mother  ; 
but  I  found  I  had  only  half  understood  him,  for 
this  morning  he  inquired  when  we  were  to  sail 
there  in  the  ship  ;  however  he  seemed  to  feel  no 
great  disappointment  at  my  not  complying  with 
his  wish.  Tethuroa,  he  informed  me,  is  the  pro- 
perty of  his  family.  He  likewise  spoke  to  me  about 
an  island  called  Koo-opow,  the  situation  of  which 
he  described  to  be  to  the  eastward  of  Otaheite 
four  or  five  days'  sail,  and  that  there  were  large 
animals  upon  it  with  eight  legs.  The  truth  of  this 
account  he  very  strenuously  insisted  upon,  and 
wished  me  to  go  thither  with  him.  I  was  at  a  loss 
to  know  whether  or  not  Tinah  himself  gave  credit 
to  this  whimsical  and  fabulous  account ;  for  though 
they  have  credulity  sufficient  to  believe  any  thing, 
however  improbable,  they  are  at  the  same  time  so 
much  addicted  to  that  species  of  wit  which  we 
call  humbug,  that  it  is  frequently  difficult  to  dis- 
cover whether  they  are  in  jest  or  earnest  Their 
ideas  of  geography  are  very  simple  ;  they  believe 
the  world  to  be  a  fixed  plane  of  great  extent,  and 
that  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars  are  all  in  motion 
round  it.  I  have  been  frequently  asked  by  them 
if  I  have  not  been  as  far  as  the  sun  and  moon  ; 
for  they  think  we  are  such  great*  travellers  that 
scarce  any  undertaking  is  beyond  our  ability. 

Another  island,  called  Tappuhoi,  situated  like- 
wise to  the  eastward,  was  described  to  mo  by 
Tinah,  the  inhabitants  of  which  were  said  to  be  all 
warriors,  and  that  the  people  of  Otaheite  did  not 
dare  to  go  there.  He  told  me,  that  very  lately  a 
canoe  from  Tappuhoi  was  at  the  island  Maitea ; 
that  as  soon  as  they  landed  they  began  to  fight 
with  the  pqpple  of  Maitea,  who  killed  them  all 
except  a  young  lad  and  a  woman,  who  have  since 
been  at  Otaheite.  I  saw  the  boy,  but  could  get  no 
information  from  him.  It  is  most  probable,  that 
this  unfortunate  visit  of  the  canoe  from  Tappuhoi 
was  not  designed,  but  occasioned  by  adverse  winds, 
which  forced  them  so  far  from  their  own  island ; 
and  that  the  people  of  Maitea  began  the  attack, 
taking  advantage  of  their  superior  numbers  on 
account  of  some  former  quarrel. 

Thursday,  13th. — I  had  a  large  company  to 
dine  with  me  to-day.  Some  of  my  constant  visitors 
had  observed  that  we  always  drank  His  Majesty's 
health  as  soon  as  the  cloth  was  removed,  but  they 
were  by  this  time  become  so  fond  of  wine,  that 
they  would  frequently  remind  me  of  the  health 
in  the  middle  of  dinner,  by  calling  out  King  George 
Earee  no  Brittannee,  and  would  banter  me  if  the 
glass  was  not  filled  to  the  brim.  Nothing  could 
exceed  the  mirth  and  jollity  o*"  these  people  when 
they  met  on  board. 

1  was  assured  by  Oediddee  and  several  others, 
that  the  vines  planted  at  the  island  Huaheine  by 
Captain  Cook  had  succeeded  and  bore  fruit ;  and 
that  some  of  the  other  plants,  both  at  Huaheine 
and  at  Oaitepeha,  a  district  on  the  S.E.  part  of 


Otaheite,  had  been  preserved,  and  were  in  a  thriv- 
ing state.  I  was  likewise  informed  that  there  was 
a  bull  and  a  cow  alive  at  Otaheite,  but  on  different 
parts  of  the  island  ;  the  former  at  a  place  called 
Itteah,  the  latter  at  the  district  of  Tettaha.  All 
the  rest  were  taken  away  ox  destroyed  by  the 
people  of  Eimeo.  As  Tettaha  was  at  no  great 
distance,  I  determined  to  go  thither  myself  the  first 
opportunity,  and  make  inquiries,  in  hopes  that  the 
breed  might  still  be  preserved.        ,, 

I  had  much  discourse  with  my  -guests  about 
Omai :  they  confirmed  to  me  that  he  died  about 
thirty  months  after  Captain  Cook  left  the  islands. 
Soon  after  Captain  Cook's  departure  from  Hua- 
heine, there  were  some  disputes  between  the 
people  of  that  island  and  those  of  U  lie  tea,  in  which 
also  the  natives  of  Bolabola  took  a  part.  Omai, 
who  was  become  of  consequence  from  the  possess- 
ing three  or  four  muskets  and  some  ammunition, 
was  consulted  on  the  occasion.  Such  was  his 
opinion  and  assurances  of  success,  that  a  war  was 
determined  on,  and  took  place  immediately. — 
Victory  soon  followed,  through  the  means  of  those 
few  arms,  and  many  of  the  ulietea  and  Bolabola 
men  were  killed.      In  this  contest  their  flints 

Cred  bad,  or  probably  the  locks  of  the  muskets 
got  out  of  order :  this  they  remedied  by  a 
lighted  stick,  one  man  presenting  the  musket,  and 
another  with  the  burnt  stick  setting  fire  to  the 
priming ;  without  which  contrivance  their  arms 
would  have  proved  useless.  This  expedition,  it 
seems,  consumed  all  their  ammunition.  Peace 
was  soon  after  established,  but  I  did  not  under- 
stand that  Omai  had  increased  his  possessions  or 
his  rank.  Nevertheless,  I  have  reason  to  con- 
clude, that  he  was  in  some  degree  of  favour  with 
his  countrymen,  from  the  general  good  character 
which  they  give  of  him.  It  appears  that  he 
always  remembered  England  with  kindness  ;  for 
his  accounts  to  his  countrymen  have  been  such  as 
to  give  them,  not  only  a  great  idea  of  our  power 
and  consequence,  but  of  our  friendship  and  good- 
will towards  him. 

Tyvarooah,  the  eldest  of  the  New  Zealand  boys 
that  were  left  with  him,  died  a  short  time  after 
Omai.  About  Coah,  the  youngest,  I  had  always 
doubtful  accounts  till  I  came  to  Huaheine,  where 
I  learnt  that  he  likewise  was  dead. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

EXPEDITION  TO  TETTAHA  AFTER  A  HEirSA— SXTftAOU>nt AST 
DOMESTIC  ARRANGEMENTS— TINAH'S  MOTHER  VISITS  THE 
SHIP — A  SHEEP  BROUGHT  FROM  UUETEA — HEAVY  STORM — 
DEATH  OF  THE  SVRGBOJ*— TAOWNE  AND  TOAHROAM  HAR- 
BOURS EXAMINED. 

After  dinner  I  went  on  shore,  and  while  I  was  at 
the  tents,  from  having  exposed  myself  too  much 
in  the  sun,  I  was  taken  ill,  and  continued  in  much 
pain  for  near  an  hour.  This  was  soon  known 
among  the  natives,  and  I  was  exceedingly  sur- 
prised to  see  Tinah  and  all  the  principal  people, 
both  men  and  women,  collecting  round  me  and 
offering  their  assistance.  For  this  short  illness 
I  was  made  ample  amends,  by  the  pleasure  I 
received  from  the  attention  and  appearance  of 
affection  in  these  kind  people. 

Friday,  14th  November. — This  morning  I  had 
numberless  inquiries  after  my  health.     The  wea- 
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ther  being  fine,  I  invited  Tinah,  Orccpyah,  and 
Poeeno,  to  accompany  mo  to  Tettaha,  in  order  to 
inquire  after  the  cow,  and  soon  after  sunrise  we 
set  off  in  the  launch.  Tettaha  is  nearly  four 
leagues  from  Point  Venus.  On  our  arrival,  Tinah 
sent  a  man  to  give  notice  of  our  visit.  The  chief 
of  the  district,  whoso  name  was  Teppahoo,  did  not 
appear,  but  sent  a  messenger  to  demand,  if  I  came 
only  to  see  the  cow,  or  to  take  it  away  with  me  ! 
In  answer  to  this,  I  sent  assurances  that  I  only 
desired  to  see  it ;  and  the  chiefs  who  were  with 
me  spoke  to  the  same  effect.  I  was  then  desired 
to  proceed  in  the  boat  further  along  shore  to  the 
westward.  In  our  way  Tinah  made  mo  stop 
among  some  iislung  canoes  to  purchase  fish  for 
him,  which  he  ate  raw,  with  salt  water  for  sauce. 
When  we  arrived  at  the  landing-place,  a  great 
number  of  people  had  collected,  and  soon  after 
Teppahoo  arrived.  Oreopyah  and  I  went  with 
him  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  when  I  was  shown 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  heifers  I  ever  saw.  I 
asked  if  they  had  any  more,  but  they  all  said  there 
was  no  other  than  a  bull  at  Itteah,  as  before-men- 
tioned. I  could  not  refrain  from  expressing  my 
displeasure  at  the  destruction  and  the  foolish  sepa- 
ration of  these  fine  animals.  I  had  shared  with 
Captain  Cook  in  the  trouble  of  this  business,  and 
had  been  equally  anxious  for  the  success. 

The  district  of  Tettaha  is  not  so  luxuriant  and 
fruitful  as  the  country  about  Matavai.  As  I  saw 
nothing  of  consequence  to  detain  me,  I  made  a 
present  to  Teppahoo,  and,  after  inviting  him  to 
visit  me  on  board  the  ship,  which  he  promised  to 
do,  I  took  leave.  Tinah  had  remained  all  this 
time  in  the  boat.  I  observed  that  no  respect  was 
shown  to  him  at  this  place,  nor  was  he  able  to 
procure  a  cocoa-nut,  or  a  bread-fruit,  otherwise 
than  by  purchasing  it.  Tho  heifer  being  here  is 
a  proof  of  this  district  not  having  been  friendly  to 
the  people  of  Matavai  and  Oparrc. 

In  our  way  back,  having  to  row  against  the 
wind,  we  stopped  to  refresh  at  Oparrc,  and  it  wjis 
eight  o'clock  by  the  timo  wo  arrived  at  the  ship. 
I  kept  my  fellow-travellers  on  board  to  supper, 
and  they  did  not  fail  to  remind  me  of  the  king's 
health. 

Monday,  17th. — Our  collection  of  bread-fruit 
plants  at  the  tents  continued  increasing.  This 
morning  I  sent  twelve  on  board,  in  pots,  to  dis- 
cover where  they  would  thrive  tho  best,  the  air 
being  more  temperate  on  board  the  ship  than  on 
shore.  While  I  was  absent  from  tho  ship,  Tep- 
pahoo had  been  on  board,  and  left  a  hog  as  a 
present  for  me. 

After  dinner  to-day,  Tinah,  who  was  my  con- 
stant visitor,  left  the  table  sooner  than  usual. 
When  he  was  gone,  Oreepyah,  his  brother,  and 
Oedidde,  told  mo  a  piece  of  scandal,  which  had 
been  before  hinted  to  me,  but  which  till  now  I 
had  not  heard  of  with  certainty  :  this  was,  that 
Iddcah,  Tinah's  wife,  kept  a  gallant,  who  was  a 
towtow,  or  servant,  and  the  very  person  who 
always  fed  Tinah  at  dinner  :  and  this  was  so  far 
from  being  without  Tinah's  knowledge  or  consent, 
that  they  said  it  was  by  his  desire.  They  added 
many  other  circumstances,  and,  as  I  appeared  to 
doubt,  they  took  several  opportunities,  in  tho 
course  of  the  day,  of  mentioning  it  to  other  people, 
who  all  declared  it  was  true. 

Tuesday,  18th.— This  afternoon,  I  saw  Teppa- 


hoo, and  invited  him  on  board  :  before  we  parted, 
I  bargained  with  him  for  the  heifer,  winch  he 
promised  to  bring  in  five  days.  My  intention 
was,  tliat  if  I  got  the  heifer,  I  would  endeavour  to 
purchase  the  bull  at  Itteah  :  but  if  that  could  not 
be  done,  then  I  could  send  the  heifer  as  a  present 
to  the  possessor  of  the  bull,  which  might  equally 
well  answer  my  purpose. 

It  has  been  mentioned,  that  Tinah  had  a  place 
in  my  cabin  to  keep  those  things  which  I  gave 
him,  as  being  more  secure  on  board  than  on  shore. 
I  had  remarked  lately,  that  his  hoard  seemed  to 
diminish  the  more  I  endeavoured  to  increase  it : 
at  length  I  discovered  that  Iddeah  kept  another 
hoard  in  the  master's  cabin,  which  she  regularly 
enriched  from  her  husband's,  whenever  I  made 
him  a  present,  apprehending  that  I  should  cease 
giving,  when  I  saw  Tinah's  locker  full.  At  his 
request,  I  set  the  carpenters  to  work  to  make  him 
a  chest  large  enough  for  himself  and  wife  to  sleep 
on.  Captain  Cook  had  formerly  given  him  such 
a  chest,  but  it  had  been  taken  from  him  by  the 
Eimeo  people. 

Friday,  21st. — This  forenoon,  I  received  a  mes- 
sage from  Teppahoo,  to  acquaint  me  the  heifer 
was  brought  to  Matavai.  I  immediately  went  on 
shore,  and  found  that  he  had  been  as  good  as  his 
word.  The  purchase  money  was  paid,  which  con- 
sisted of  a  shirt,  a  hatchet,  a  spike-nail,  a  knife,  a 
pair  of  scissors,  a  gimlet,  and  file  ;  to  which  was 
added,  a  small  quantity  of  loaf-sugar.  Teppahoo 
appeared  well  pleased  with  his  bargain ;  and  I  sent 
the  heifer  to  Poeeno's  residence,  near  which  was 
plenty  of  grass. 

In  the  afternoon,  I  was  invited  to  a  beiva,  the 
most  extraordinary  part  of  which  was  an  oration, 
with  some  ceremonies  in  compliment  to  us.  Twelve 
men  were  divided  into  four  ranks,  with  two  women 
in  the  front ;  behind  them  all  stood  a  priest,  who 
made  a  speech  which  lasted  ten  minutes,  and  which 
was  listened  to  with  some  attention.  During  this, 
the  picture  of  Captain  Cook,  which  had  been  brought 
for  that  purpose,  was  placed  by  my  side.  When 
the  priest  left  off  speaking,  a  piece  of  white  cloth 
was  wrapt  round  the  picture,  and  another  piece 
round  me.  The  priest  then  spoke  again  for  a 
short  time,  and  an  old  man  placed  a  piece  of 
plaited  cocoa-nut  leaf  at  my  feet ;  the  same  was 
done  to  Tinah,  and  one  piece  was  put  under  the 
picture.  After  this  the  dancing  began,  which  was 
in  the  same  style  that  we  had  already  seen. 

The  head  of  the  ship  was  the  figure  of  a  woman, 
and  not  ill  carved.  As  we  were  painting  the  ship's 
upper  works,  I  directed  this  figure  to  be  painted 
in  colours,  with  which  the  islanders  were  much 
pleased.  Not  only  the  men,  but  tho  women,  de- 
sired me  to  bring  English  women  when  I  came 
again.  To-day  Oedidde,  thinking  I  was  not  con- 
vinced of  the  truth  of  what  he  had  told  me  aboot 
Iddeah,  mentioned  the  affair  to  the  lady  herself 
in  my  hearing,  at  which  sho  laughed,  but  said  he 
did  ill  to  tell  me  of  it.  However,  it  was  evident 
she  was  not  much  offended  ;  for  they  were  both 
very  much  diverted  in  discoursing  upon  the 
subject. 

1  find  it  is  not  at  all  uncommon  for  brothers  to 
have  connexion  with  the  wives  of  each  other, 
particularly  elder  brothers  with  the  wives  of  their 
younger  brothers,  which  is  generally  allowed,  and 
no  offence  taken  :  but  if  any  person,  not  belonging 
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to  the  family,  endeavours  at  the  same  intimacy, 
it  is  resented  as  an  injury.  Inclination  seems  to 
be  the  only  binding  law  of  marriage  at  Otaheite. 

As  I  purposed  to  get  instruments  on  shore  at 
Point  Venus,  to  make  observations,  I  desired 
Tinah  to  order  a  house  to  be  brought  there  for 
me  ;  which  was  done,  and  fixed  m  half  an  hour, 
being  only  a  light  shed  supported  by  posts. 

Monday,  24th,  I  bought  a  turtle,  that  was  caught 
on  the  reefs.  As  Tinah  was  going  to  leave  me 
for  a  few  days,  I  had  it  dressed  for  his  dinner.  He 
told  me  that  his  mother,  Oberree-roah,  was  arrived 
from  the  island  Tethuroa,  and  begged  that  I  would 
send  for  her  in  the  morning,  and  take  care  of  her 
till  he  returned  ;  which  I  willingly  promised. 

Tuesday,  25th. — This  morning,  I  sent  a  boat  to 
Oparre,  which  returned  in  the  afternoon  with 
Oberree-roah,  and  two  women,  her  servants.  As 
she  was  old  and  corpulent,  it  was  with  difficulty 
that  we  helped  her  up  the  ship's  side.  As  soon 
as  she  was  in  the  ship,  she  sat  down  on  the  gang- 
way, and,  clasping  my  knees  in  her  arms,  ex- 
pressed her  pleasure  at  seeing  me  by  a  flood  of 
tears.  Her  servants  then  produced  three  pieces 
of  cloth,  which,  with  a  large  hog,  some  bread-fruit, 
plantains,  and  cocoa-nuts,  she  had  brought  as  a 
present.  As  she  was  fatigued  by  her  journey,  she 
wished  to  remain  on  board  all  night ;  and  I  di- 
rected accommodations  to  be  prepared,  which  was 
done  with  little  trouble,  as  nothing  more  was 
necessary  than  a  mat,  and  some  cloth  spread  on 
the  deck.  She  had  with  her  a  favourite  cat,  bred 
from  one  that  had  been  given  her  by  Captain 
Cook.  She  told  me  all  the  misfortunes  that  had 
befallen  her  son  and  friends,  since  Captain  Cook 
left  Otaheite.  All  the  accounts  agree  in  some  of 
the  cattle  being  now  alive  at  the  island  Eimeo  : 
in  the  number  they  differ ;  but  that  there  are 
eight,  is  the  least  account.  In  the  morning,  Ober- 
ree-roah being  desirous  to  go  on  shore,  I  made 
her  a  present  of  several  things,  which  she  did  not 
care  to  take  with  her  then,  but  requested  that  I 
would  keep  them  safe  for  her.  Only  Moannah 
and  Poeeno  dined  with  me  to-day.  They  told  me 
that  Tinah  ajod  his  brother  Oreepyah  were  not  on 
good  terms  together ;  and  it  was  imagined  that 
they  would  fight  as  soon  as  the  ship  was  gone.  I 
had  observed  a  coolness  between  them,  and  had 
at  times  endeavoured  to  make  them  more  cordial, 
but  with  very  little  effect.  Their  quarrel  has 
arisen  from  a  disagreement  between  their  wives. 

In  the  afternoon,  a  canoe  from  Ulietca  arrived, 
in  which  was  an  Earee,  or  chief,  of  that  island, 
who  is  a  nephew  to  Oberree-roah.  He  brought 
a  sheep  with  him  :  the  poor  animal  was  infected 
with  the  mange,  and  in  very  poor  condition.  The 
climate  had  not,  as  far  as  I  could  judge,  altered 
the  quality  of  the  wool,  with  which  he  was  well 
covered,  except  a  part  about  the  shoulders.  I 
imagine  this  animal  to  be  the  English  ewe  left  by 
Captain  Cook.  The  owner  assured  me  that  there 
were  ten  sheep  at  Huaheine  ;  the  truth  of  which  I 
much  doubted.  I  was  surprized,  and  rather  mor- 
tified, to  find  that  he  set  so  tittle  value  on  this,  as  to 
let  me  have  it,  at  the  first  word,  for  a  small  adze. 
I  sent  it  to  be  kept  at  Poeeno's,  with  the  heifer. 

Friday,  28th. — Tinah  and  his  wife  returned  to 
Matavai,  and,  from  appearances  which  I  have  no 
reason  to  mistrust,  were  sincerely  glad  to  see  me 
again  after  their  short  absence.    They  brought, 


as  usual,  a  present  of  a  hog  and  fruit.  This 
morning  there  was  an  eclipse  of  the  sun,  but  the 
weather  was  so  cloudy,  that  I  had  only  an  oppor- 
tunity of  observing  tike  end  of  the  eclipse,  which 
was  at  19*  43'  53«. 

Saturday,  29th,  I  sent  a  man  to  shear  the  ewe, 
by  which  a  remedy  could  more  easily  be  applied 
to  cure  the  disease  with  which  it  was  infected. 
The  garden  made  near  the  tents  was  not  in  a 
prosperous  condition:  most  of  the  melons  and 
cucumbers  were  destroyed  by  insects ;  and  the 
soil,  being  sandy,  was  not  favourable  to  the  other 
seeds.  I  therefore  chose  another  spot  of  ground, 
farther  from  the  sea-side,  and  had  an  assortment 
of  seeds  sown. 

Monday,  December  1st. — In  the  night,  the  rudder 
of  one  of  the  boats  was  stolen  from  the  tents.  On 
landing  in  the  morning,  neither  Tinah  nor  any  of 
his  family  came  near  me,  being,  I  was  informed, 
afraid  of  my  displeasure.  As  the  loss  was  not 
great,  I  immediately  sent  to  assure  them  that  I 
had  no  anger,  except  against  the  person  who 
committed  the  theft.  In  consequence  of  this  mes- 
sage, Tinah  and  some  of  the  other  chiefs  came  to 
the  tents,  and  promised  that  they  would  exert 
themselves  to  discover  the  thief,  and  get  the 
rudder  restored.  This  was  the  first  theft,  of  any 
consequence,  that  had  been  committed  since  the 
tents  were  on  shore  ;  and  my  suspicions  fell  chiefly 
on  the  people  who  were  here  from  some  of  the 
other  islands.  Tinah  had  just  begun  to  build  a 
house  for  himself,  and  I  promised  that  our  car- 
penters should  assist  him.  \Vhydooab,the  youngest 
brother  of  Tinah,  had  lately  been  one  of  my  con- 
stant visitors,  and  seemed  to  have  left  off  his 
former  custom  of  getting  drunk  with  the  Ava. 
He  was  esteemed  one  of  their  best  warriors  ;  and 
I  was  told  that  in  the  quarrel  with  the  people 
of  Eimeo,  he  killed  Maheine,  the  chief  of  that 
island. 

Friday,  5th. — The  weather  for  some  time  past 
had  been  very  unsettled.  This  afternoon,  the 
wind  blew  fresh  from  the  N.W.,  which  occasioned 
the  sea  to  break  very  high  across  the  Dolphin 
bank  ;  and  in  the  night  such  a  heavy  broken  sea 
came  into  the  bay,  that  we  were  obliged  to  batten 
all  the  hatchways  down,  and  to  keep  everybody 
upon  deck  all  night,  though  the  rain  came  down 
in  torrents.  The  ship  rolled  in  a  most  violent 
manner.  In  the  morning  the  wind  increasing, 
and  there  being  no  possibility  of  putting  to  sea, 
we  struck  yards  and  topmasts,  and  trusted  to  our 
anchors.  The  river  swelled  so  much  with  the 
rain,  that  the  point  of  land  on  which  the  tents 
stood  became  an  island ;  and,  to  preserve  the 
bread-fruit  plants  from  being  endangered,  the 
people  were  obliged  to  cut  a  passage  for  the  river 
through  a  part  of  the  beach,  at  a  distance  from 
the  tents.  The  sea  broke  very  high  on  the  beach; 
nevertheless,  a  canoe  put  off,  and,  to  my  surprise, 
Tinah,  his  wife,  and  Moannah,  made  their  way 
good  through  the  surf,  and  came  on  board  to  see 
me.  There  was  no  other  person  in  the  canoe, 
for  the  weather  did  not  admit  of  useless  pas- 
sengers :  each  of  them  had  a  paddle,  which  they 
managed  with  great  activity  and  skill.  These 
kind  people  embraced  me  with  many  tears,  and 
expressed  their  apprehensions  for  the  safety  of 
the  ship.  Towards  noon,  however,  the  sea  abated 
considerably,  but  the  wind  continued  to  blow 
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strong  from  the  N.W.  At  sun-set,  Iddeah  went 
•u  shore,  but  Tinah  would  remain  with  me  the 
vhole  night. 

Sunday,  7th. — The  wind  continued  between  the 
N\  and  N.W.,  but  haa  so  much  moderated,  that 
[  no  longer  considered  our  situation  to  be  alarm- 
ing. At  noon,  Iddeah  returned  to  the  ship,  with 
i  large  hog,  and  a  supply  of  bread-fruit,  and 
u>coa-uuts  ;  and  soon  after,  she  and  Tinah  left 
he  ship,  having  exacted  a  promise  from  me,  that 
,f  the  weather  was  moderate,  I  would  go  on  shore 
m  the  morning,  and  visit  their  parents  and  sister, 
who,  they  told  me,  had  been  much  alarmed  on 
our  account  I  received  a  visit  likewise  from 
I'oeeno  and  his  wife.  This  woman  had  always 
*hown  great  regard  for  us ;  and  now,  on  our 
neeting,  before  I  could  be  aware  of  it,  she  began 
seating  her  head  violently  with  a  shark's  tooth, 
to  that  her  face  was  covered  with  blood  in  an 
nstant.  I  put  a  stop  to  this  as  soon  as  I  could, 
aid,  with  the  drying  up  of  the  blood,  her  agitation 
subsided.  This  ceremony  is  frequently  performed, 
upon  occasions  either  of  joy  or  grief.  Her  hus- 
i*and  said,  that,  if  any  accident  happened  to  the 
ship,  I  should  live  with  him,  and  that  they  would 
cut  dowu  trees,  and  build  me  another  ship. 

From  this  sample  of  the  weather,  and  the  in- 
formation of  the  natives,  I  was  convinced  it  would 
not  be  safe  to  continue  in  Matavai  Bay  much 
longer ;  and  I  determined  to  get  every  thing 
ready  for  sailing  as  speedily  as  I  could. 

The  night  proved  moderate  ;  and  in  the  morn- 
ing, I  went  on  shore,  where  I  was  received  by 
Oberree-roah,  and  several  other  friends,  with  great 
affection. 

The  plants  received  no  injury  from  the  bad 
weather,  having  been  carefully  covered  from  the 
*pray  of  the  sea  :  some  were  in  a  dormant  state, 
and  others  were  striking  out  young  shoots.  Nelson 
thought  tliut  it  was  better  to  refrain  a  few  days 
from  taking  them  on  board  ;  1  therefore  consented 
to  defer  it.  He  was  of  opinion  that  the  plants 
could  be  propaijated  from  the  roots  only,  and  I 
directed  some  boxes  to  be  tilled,  as  wo  could  stow 
them  where  no  others  could  be  placed. 

Tuesday,  9th. — This  afternoon,  in  hauling  the 
launch  on  shore  to  t>e  repaired,  many  of  the 
natives  assisting,  one  of  thorn,  a  tine  boy  about 
ten  years  old,  was  thrown  down,  and  a  roller 
which  was  placed  under  the  boat  went  over  him. 
The  surgeon  t>eing  ill,  I  sent  off  for  his  assistant 
Fortunately  no  limb  was  broken,  nor  did  he  re- 
ceive any  material  injury.  The  surgeon  had  been 
a  long  time  ill,  the  effect  of  intemperance  and 
indolence.  He  had  latterly  scarce  ever  stirred 
out  of  his  cabin,  but  was  not  apprehended  to  bo 
in  a  dangerous  state  ;  nevertheless,  this  evening 
he  appeared  to  bo  so  much  worse  than  usual,  that 
it  was  thought  necessary  to  remove  him  to  some 
place  where  he  could  have  more  air ;  but  to  no 
effect,  for  he  died  in  an  hour  afterwards.  This 
unfortunate  man  drank  very  hard,  and  was  so 
averse  to  exercise,  that  he  never  would  be  pre- 
vailed on  to  take  half  a  dozen  turns  upon  deck  at 
a  time,  in  the  whole  course  of  the  voyage. 

Wednesday,  10th. — As  I  wished  *to  bury  the 
surgeon  on  shore,  I  mentioned  it  to  Tinah  ;  who 
said  there  would  be  no  objection,  but  that  it  would 
be  necessary  to  ask  his  father's  consent  first ; 
which  he  undertook  to  do,  and  immediately  left 


me  for  that  purpose.  By  this  circumstance  it 
appears,  that  though  the  eldest  son  of  an  Earee 
succeeds  to  the  title  and  honours  of  the  lather  at 
soon  as  he  is  born,  yet  a  considerable  portion  of 
authority  remains  with  the  father,  even  after  the 
son  is  of  age.  When  Tinah  returned,  I  went  wish 
him  to  tho  spot  intended  for  the  burial  place, 
taking  with  us  two  men  to  dig  the  grave  ;  but  on 
our  arrival,  I  found  the  natives  had  already  begun 
it  Tinah  asked  me,  if  they  were  doing  right! 
"  There,"  says  he,  "  the  sun  rises,  and  there  it 
sets."  The  idea  that  the  grave  should  be  east  and 
west,  I  imagine  they  learnt  from  the  Spaniard, 
as  the  captain  of  one  of  their  ships  was  buried 
at  Oeitepeha  in  1774.  Certain  it  is,  they  had 
not  the  information  from  any  body  belonging  to 
our  ship  ;  for  I  believe  we  should  not  have  thought 
of  it.  The  grave,  however,  was  marked  out  very 
exactly.  At  four  in  the  afternoon,  the  body  was 
interred :  the  chiefs,  and  many  of  the  natives, 
came  to  see  the  ceremony,  and  showed  great 
attention  during  the  service.  Some  of  the  chiefr 
were  very  inquisitive  about  what  was  to  be  done 
with  the  surgeon's  cabin,  on  account  of  apparitions. 
They  said,  when  a  man  died  in  Otaheite,  and  was 
carried  to  the  Tupapow,  that  as  soon  as  night 
came,  he  was  suirounded  by  spirits,  and  if  any 
person  went  there  by  himself,  they  would  devour 
him :  therefore  they  said  that  not  less  than  two 
people  together  should  go  into  the  surgeon's  cabin 
for  some  time.  I  did  not  endeavour  to  «K— «H» 
them  from  this  belief,  otherwise  than  by  laughing, 
and  letting  them  know  that  we  had  no  snefa 
apprehensions. 

In  the  afternoon,  the  effects  of  the  deceased 
were  disposed  of,  and  I  appointed  Mr.  Thomas 
Dcnliam  Lodward,  the  surgeon's  mate,  to  do  duty  ! 
as  surgeon. 

Sunday,  14th. — This  forenoon,  we  performed 
divine  service.  Many  of  the  principal  native* 
attended,  and  behaved  with  great  decency.  Some 
of  the  women  at  one  time  betrayed  an  inclination 
to  laugh  at  our  general  responses;  but,  on  my 
looking  at  them,  they  appeared  much  ashamed. 
After  the  service,  I  was  asked  if  no  offering  was 
to  be  made  for  the  Eatua  to  eat. 

The  weather  had  been  fair  all  the  last  week, 
and  at  this  time  appeared  quite  settled  ;  so  that  1 
was  under  no  apprehensions  of  danger  from  con- 
tinuing a  little  longer  in  Matavai  bay. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

A  WALK  INTO  THK  COCXTRT— TH«  PVKAR  BOAH— PftSTATLD 
OV,  BY  THR  KINDNESS  OP  TH«  CHIEFS,  TO  DKPEK  or* 
DKPARTVRR—  BREAD-FRUIT  PLANTS  COLXBTTKD—  MOTE  TBI 
SHIP  TO  TOAIIBOAH  HARBOVB— nSHINO— THAEE  OP  TBS 
SHIP'S  COMPANY  DB9EBT— iKDfSCASTION  OF  OV*  PEnPUi 
ON  SHORE  —  INSTANCES  OP  JEALOUSY —  MOCB.V1NQ— MIA 
BROtOHT  TO  OPABBX  BY  A  PBOPHET — THK  DESERTERS  EX* 
CUVKRKD — TINAU  PROPOSES  TO  VISIT  ENGLAND. 

Wednesday,  17th  Dee. — This  morning  I  took* 
walk  into  tho  country,  accompanied  by  Nelson 
and  my  old  friend  Moannah.  The  breadth  of  the 
border  of  low  land,  before  we  arrived  at  the  foot 
of  the  hills,  was  near  three  miles.  This  part  of 
our  journey  was  through  a  delightful  country, 
well  covered  with  bread-fruit  and  cocoa-nut  trees, 
and  strewed  with  houses,  in  which  were  swarms , 
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of  children.  We  then  proceeded  along  a  valley, 
still  among  houses,  with  plantations  of  yams,  tarro, 
the  cloth-plant,  and  their  favourite  root  the  Ava : 
there  were  bread-fruit  trees  on  the  sides  of  the 
hills,  which  were  dwarfs  in  comparison  of  those 
on  the  low  land.  Our  walk  was  very  much  in- 
terrupted by  a  river,  the  course  of  which  was  so 
serpentine,  that  we  had  to  cross  it  several  times, 
being  carried  over  on  men's  shoulders. 

On  arriving  at  a  Morai,  I  saw  a  number  of  the 
natives  collected,  and  was  informed  that  the  priests 
were  performing  their  devotions.  Sixteen  men 
were  sitting  on  their  heels ;  in  the  front  was  a 
pole  covered  with  a  plaited  cocoa-nut  branch,  and 
before  each  of  the  men  there  was  a  number  of 
small  pieces  of  the  same  leaf  plaited,  which  they 
call  hahyree,  and  each  had  likewise  a'piece  round 
his  wrist.  One,  who  appeared  to  be  the  chief 
priest,  prayed  aloud,  and  was  answered  by  all  the 
rest  together:  after  a  few  short  sentences  and 
responses,  they  rose,  and  each  carried  an  hahyree, 
which  they  placed  at  the  foot  of  the  pole,  and  re- 
turned to  prayer :  this  was  repeated  till  all  the 
hahyree  wore  delivered,  and  then  the  ceremony 
ended.  I  must  not  forget  to  mention,  that  they 
had  placed,  near  the  pole,  an  offering  of  plantains 
and  bread-fruit,  which  they  left  for  the  Eatua. 
They  very  kindly  asked  us  to  partake  of  a  roasted 
hog,  that  had  been  prepared  for  them  whilst  they 
were  praying  ;  but  as  I  wished  to  make  the  most 
of  the  morning,  before  the  sun  was  too  high,  I 
declined  their  offer,  and  Moannah  bespoke  refresh- 
ments to  bo  ready  for  us  when  we  returned. 

We  continued  our  walk  up  the  valley,  which 
became  very  narrow,  and  had  advanced  a  consi- 
derable way  beyond  all  the  houses  and  plantations, 
when  we  were  suddenly  stopped  by  the  cascade, 
that  fell  into  the  river  from  a  height  of  above  200 
feet :  the  fall  at  this  time  was  not  great,  but  in 
the  heavy  rains  must  be  considerable.  The  natives 
look  upon  this  as  the  most  wonderful  sight  in  the 
island.  The  fall  of  water  is  the  least  curious  part ; 
the  cliff,  over  which  it  comes,  is  ]>erpendicular, 
forming  an  appearance  as  if  supported  by  square 
pillars  of  stone,  and  with  a  regularity  that  is  sur- 
prising. Underneath  is  a  pool  eight  or  nine  feet 
deep,  mto  which  the  water  falls  ;  and  in  this  place 
all  the  natives  make  a  point  of  bathing  once  in 
their  lives,  probably  from  some  religious  idea. 

The  hills  here  approach  each  other  within  a  few 
yards,  and  are  well  covered  with  wood.  As  the 
road  appeared  difficult,  I  did  not  care  to  proceed 
towards  the  mountain.  I  cannot  with  certainty 
say  how  far  this  curious  precipice  is  from  the  bay, 
but  think,  in  the  road  by  which  we  went,  it  can- 
not bo  less  than  seven  miles.  It  is  called  Peeah 
Roan. 

In  our  return,  we  found  a  young  pig  prepared 
for  us,  and  we  made  a  hearty  meal.  We  dined 
in  the  house  of  an  old  acquaintance  of  Nelson's  ; 
for  whom  he  had,  in  1777,  planted  the  two  shad- 
dock plants,  formerly  mentioned,  which  he  had 
brought  from  the  Friendly  Islands.  These  we  had 
the  satisfaction  to  see  were  grown  to  line  trees, 
and  full  of  fruit. 

In  their  plantations  they  do  not  take  much  pains, 
except  with  the  Ava  and  the  cloth -plant,  both  of 
which  they  are  careful  to  keep  clear  of  weeds. 
Many  of  the  plantations  of  the  cloth-plant  were 
fenced  with  stone,  and  surrounded  with  a  ditch. 


The  yams  and  plantains  are  mostly  on  the  higher 
grounds.  As  soon  as  we  had  finished  our  dinner, 
we  returned  towards  the  ship.  I  was  much  de- 
lighted, in  this  walk,  with  the  number  of  children 
that  I  saw  in  every  part  of  the  country :  they  are 
very  handsome  and  sprightly,  and  full  of  antic 
tricks.  They  have  many  diversions  that  are  com-. 
mon  with  the  boys  in  England ;  such  as  flying 
kites, cat'scradle,  swinging, dancing  or  jumping  in  a 
rope,  walking  upon  stilts,  and  wrestling. 

Friday,  19th. — The  wind  to-day  blew  fresh, 
but  continued  regular  from  the  E.  and  E.S.E. 
We  had  likewise  much  rain,  and  a  long  swell  set 
into  the  bay.  I  had  not  yet  determined,  whether, 
on  leaving  Matavai  bay,  I  would  go  to  the  island 
Eimeo,  or  to  the  harbour  of  Toahroah  near 
Oparre:  this  uncertainty  made  Tinah,  and  the 
rest  of  my  friends,  very  anxious ;  and  they  ap- 
peared much  distressed  on  my  desiring  them,  this 
afternoon,  to  send  on  board  all  the  things  which 
they  wished  to  have  repaired  by  the  forge,  with- 
out delay,  that  what  they  wanted  might  be  done 
before  the  ship  left  Matavai,  which  I  told  them 
would  be  in  a  few  days.  They  very  earnestly 
intreated  I  would-  stay  one  month  longer.  I  re- 
presented this  as  impossible,  and  asked  Tinah  if 
he  would  not  go  with  me  to  Eimeo  ;  but  he  said, 
that,  notwithstanding  my  protection,  he  was  cer- 
tain the  Eimeo  people  would  watch  for  an  oppor- 
tunity to  kill  him.  He  remained  on  board  with 
me  all  night,  but  his  wife  went  on  shore,  and 
returned  early  in  the  morning,  bringing  with  her 
some  axes,  and  other  things,  that  were  in  need  of 
repair. 

When  I  went  on  shore,  I  found  Otow,  Oberree- 
roah,  Moannah,  and  several  others,  in  great  tri- 
bulation at  the  thoughts  that  we  were  so  soon  to 
leave  them.  All  the  people  of  Matavai,  I  saw, 
were  much  concerned  at  my  intention  of  going  to 
Eimeo,  and  took  every  opportunity  to  prejudice 
me  against  the  people  of  that  island ;  to  which  I 
paid  very  little  attention,  as  their  motive  was 
obvious.  Their  expressions  of  friendship  and 
affection  for  me,  however,  I  could  not  disregard, 
as  I  had  no  doubt  of  their  being  genuine  and  un- 
affected ;  and  I  felt  my  unwillingness  to  leave 
these  kind  people  so  much  increased,  that  the 
next  day,  I  sent  the  master  in  the  launch  to  re- 
examine the  depth  of  water  between  this  bay  and 
Toahroah  harbour.  He  returned  in  the  evening, 
and  acquainted  me,  that  he  found  a  good  bottom, 
with  not  less  than  sixteen  fathoms  depth  all  the  way. 
The  harbour  of  Toahroah  appearing  every  way  safe, 
I  determined  to  get  the  ship  there  as  speedily  as 
possible,  and  I  immediately  made  my  intention 
public,  which  occasioned  great  rejoicing. 

Wednesday,  24  th. — This  day,  we  took  the  plants 
on  board,  being  774  pots,  all  in  a  healthy  state  j 
for  whenever  any  plant  had  an  unfavourable  ap- 
pearance, it  was  replaced  by  another.  The  number 
of  those  rejected  was,  302,  of  which  not  one  in  ten 
but  was  found  to  be  growing  at  the  root. 

The  natives  reckon  eight  kinds  of  the  bread- 
fruit tree,  each  of  which  they  distinguish  by  a 
different  name.  1 .  Patteah.  2.  Eroroo.  3.  A  wanna. 
4.  Mi-re.  5.  Oree.  6.  Poxcerro.  7.  Appeere.  8.  Row- 
deeah.  In  the  first,  fourth,  and  eighth  class,  the 
leaf  differs  from  the  rest;  the  fourth  is  more 
sinuated ;  the  eighth  has  a  large  broad  leaf,  not 
at  all  sinuated.    The  difference  of  the  fruit  is 
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principally  in  the  first  and  eighth  class.  In  the 
first,  the  fruit  is  rather  larger  and  more  of  an 
oblong  form :  in  the  eighth,  it  is  round  and  not 
above  half  the  size  of  the  others.  I  inquired  if 
plants  could  be  produced  from  the  Bced,  and  was 
told  they  could  not,  but  that  they  must  be  taken 
from  the  root.  The  plants  are  best  collected  after 
wet  weather,  at  which  time  the  earth  balls  round 
the  roots,  and  they  are  not  liable  to  suffer  by  being 
moved. 

The  most  common  method  of  dividing  time  at 
Otaheite  is  by  moons  ;  but  they  likewise  make  a 
division  of  the  year  into  six  parts,  each  of  which 
|  is  distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  kind  of  bread- 
fruit then  in  season.  In  this  division  they  keep  a 
small  interval  called  Taw  a,  in  which  they  do  not 
use  the  bread-fruit.  This  is  about  the  end  of 
February,  when  the  fruit  is  not  in  perfection  ; 
but  there  is  no  part  of  the  year  in  which  the  trees 
arc  entirely  bare. 

Thursday,  25th. — At  day-light  we  unmoored, 
and  I  sent  the  tents  in  the  launch  to  Oparre,  with 
directions  that  after  landing  them,  the  launch 
should  meet  the  ship  in  the  entrance  of  Toahroah 
harbour,  to  show  the  safest  part  of  the  channel. 
At  half  past  ten,  we  got  the  ship  under  sail,  and 
ran  down  under  top-sails :  when  we  were  near  the 
launch,  it  fell  calm,  and  the  ship  shot  past  her. 
Wc  immediately  let  the  anchor  go,  but,  to  our 
great  surprise,  we  found  the  ship  was  aground 
forwards.  She  had  run  on  so  easy,  that  we  had 
not  perceived  it  at  the  time.  This  accident  occa- 
sioned us  much  trouble,  as  we  were  obliged  to 
send  anchors  out  astern  to  get  the  ship  afloat :  in 
doing  this,  one  of  the  cables  swept  a  rock,  and 
was  not  got  clear  again  without  much  difficulty. 
When  the  ship  was  moored,  point  Venus  bore  N. 
4G°  E.  The  east  point  of  the  harbour  N.  G5°  E.  \ 
of  a  mile.  Our  distance  from  the  shore  half  a 
cable's  length  ;  depth  of  water  8. J  fathoms. 

The  next  morning,  on  my  landing,  I  was  wel- 
comed by  all  the  principal  people ;  I  may  say  by 
the  whole  crowd,  and  congratulated  on  the  safety 
of  the  ship.  Tinah  showed  mc  a  house  near  the 
water  side,  abreast  the  ship,  which  he  desired  I 
would  make  use  of,  and  which  was  large  enough 
for  all  our  purposes.  He  and  his  brother  Oree- 
pyah  then  desired  I  would  stay  and  receive  a 
formal  address  and  present,  which  they  called 
Otee.  To  this  I  assented,  and  a  stool  was  brought 
for  mc  to  sit  on.  They  then  left  me  with  Moan- 
nah,  and  in  a  short  time  I  saw  Tinah  returning 
with  about  twenty  men,  who  all  made  a  stop  at 
some  distance,  and  a  priest  said  a  short  prayer 
to  the  Eatua,  to  which  the  rest  made  reply.  A 
man  was  then  sent  to  me  three  several  times,  at  each 
time  bringing  me  a  small  pig,  and  the  stem  of  a 
plantain  leaf.  The  first  they  told  me  was  for  the 
God  of  Brittannee,  the  next  for  King  George,  and 
the  last  for  myself.  Moannah  then  got  up,  and, 
without  being  dictated  to,  made  an  oration  for  me ; 
the  purport  of  which  I  understood  to  be,  that  I 
received  their  offering  with  thanks  ;  that  we  were 
good  people  and  friends ;  and  therefore  he  ex- 
horted them  to  commit  no  thefts :  he  told  them 
to  bring  their  pigs,  cocoa-nuts,  and  bread-fruit, 
and  they  would  receive  good  things  in  return  ; 
that  we  took  nothing  without  their  consent ;  and 
finally,  that  every  man  was  to  quit  the  place  (the 
house  we  occupied)  at  night;  for  if  they  made 


any  visit  in  the  dark,  they  would  be  killed.  With 
this  speech  the  ceremony  ended. 

I  found  this  a  delightful  situation,  and  in  every 
respect  convenient.  The  ship  was  perfectly  shel- 
tered by  the  reefs  in  smooth  water,  and  close  to 
a  fine  beach  without  the  least  surf.  A  small  river, 
with  very  good  water,  runs  into  the  sea  about  the 
middle  of  the  harbour.  I  gave  directions  for  the 
plants  to  be  landed,  and  the  same  party  to  be  with 
them  as  at  Matavai.  Tinah  fixed  his  dwelling  dose 
to  our  station. 

Monday,  29th. — Some  of  the  natives  took  advan- 
tage of  the  butcher's  negligence,  and  stole  his 
cleaver.  I  complained  of  this  to  the  chiefs  who 
were  on  board,  and  they  promised  tliat  they  would 
endeavour  to  recover  it ;  but  an  article  so  valuable 
as  this  was  to  the  natives,  I  had  no  great  expec- 
tation of  seeing  restored. 

The  ship  continued  to  be  supplied  by  the  natives 
as  usual.  Cocoa-nuts  were  in  such  plenty,  that 
I  believe  not  a  pint  of  water  was  drunk  on  board 
the  ship  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  Bread-fruit 
began  to  be  scarce,  though  we  purchased,  without 
difficulty,  a  sufficient  quantity  for  our  consumption : 
there  was,  however,  another  harvest  approaching, 
which  they  expected  would  be  fit  for  use  in  five  or 
six  weeks.  The  better  kind  of  plantains  also  were 
become  scarce  ;  but  a  kind  which  they  call  Vayhee 
were  in  great  plenty.  This  fruit  does  not  hang 
on  the  trees  like  the  other  kinds,  but  grows  upon 
an  upright  stalk  of  considerable  strength  and  sub- 
stance. Though  this  plantain  is  inferior  in  quality 
to  most  of  the  others,  it  affords  great  subsistence 
to  the  natives.  We  received,  almost  every  day, 
presents  of  fish,  chiefly  dolphin  and  albacore,  and 
a  few  small  rock  fish.  Their  fisliing  is  mostly  in 
the  night,  when  they  make  strong  lights  on  the 
reefs,  which  attract  the  fish  to  them.  Sometimes, 
in  fine  weather,  the  canoes  arc  out  in  such  num- 
bers, that  the  whole  sea  appears  illuminated.  In 
the  canoes  they  fish  with  hook  and  line,  and  on 
the  reefs  they  strike  the  fish  with  a  spear.  Some 
likewise  carry  out  small  nets,  which  are  managed 
by  two  men.  In  the  day-time  their  fishing  canoes 
go  without  the  reefs,  sometimes  to  a  considerable 
distance,  where  they  fish  with  rods  and  lines,  and 
catch  bonetas,  and  other  fish.  Whenever  there  » 
a  show  of  fish,  a  fleet  of  canoes  immediately  pro- 
ceeds to  sea.  Their  hooks  being  bright,  are  used 
without  bait,  in  the  manner  of  our  artificial  flies. 
Their  rods  arc  made  of  bamboo ;  but  when  there 
are  any  very  large  fish,  they  make  use  of  an  out- 
rigger over  the  fore  part  of  the  canoe,  about 
twenty-five  feet  in  length,  which  has  two  prongs  at 
the  extremitv,  to  each  of  which  is  fastened  a  hook 
and  line ;  and  when  a  fish  takes  the  hook,  it  is 
raised  by  ropes  managed  by  two  men  in  the  stern 
of  the  canoe. 

1 789.  January  1st. — Contrary  to  my  expectation, 
Tinah,  this  afternoon,  brought  on  board  the  cleaver 
that  had  been  stolen.  The  thief  had  taken  it  to  Atta- 
hooroo,  and  Tinah  told  me,  which  I  could  easily 
believe,  that  it  was  given  up  with  great  reluctance. 
The  next  morning  I  offered  Tinah  a  present  of 
axes,  and  other  things ;  but,  as  he  suspected  this 
was  meant  by  way  of  return  for  getting  the 
cleaver  restored,  he  would  not  be  prevailed  with 
to  accept  a  single  article. 

I  had  constantly  the  company  of  Tinah,  his  wife, 
and  some  of  his  relations ;  but  the  royal  children} 
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though  so  near  us,  never  came  in  sight  of  the  ship. 
The  river  separated  them  from  the  place  occupied 
by  our  people  on  shore ;  and,  for  fear  of  giving 
alarm  or  offence,  I  gave  strict  orders  that  no  one 
should  attempt  to  go  near  their  place  of  residence. 

Monday,  5th. — At  the  relief  of  the  watch,  at  four 
o'clock  this  morning,  the  small  cutter  was  missing. 
I  was  immediately  informed  of  it,  and  mustered 
the  ship's  company ;  when  it  appeared,  that  three 
men  were  absent,  Charles  Churchill,  the  ship's 
corporal,  and  two  of  the  seamen,  William  Mus- 
prat,  and  John  Millward  ;  the  latter  of  whom  had 
been  sentinel  from  twelve  to  two  in  the  morning. 
They  had  taken  with  them  eight  stand  of  arms 
and  ammunition;  but  what  their  plan  was,  or 
which  way  they  had  gone,  no  one  on  board  seemed 
to  have  the  least  knowledge.  I  went  on  shore  to 
the  chiefs,  and  soon  received  information,  that  the 
boat  was  at  Matavai ;  and  that  the  deserters  had 
departed  in  a  sailing  canoe  for  the  island  Tethuroa. 
On  this  intelligence,  I  sent  the  master  to  Matavai 
to  search  for  the  small  cutter,  and  one  of  the 
chiefs  went  with  him ;  but  before  they  had  got 
half  way,  they  met  the  boat  with  five  of  the  natives, 
who  were  bringing  her  back  to  the  ship.  This  ser- 
vice, rendered  me  by  the  people  of  Matavai,  pleased 
me  much,  and  I  rewarded  the  men  accordingly. 

I  told  Tinah,  and  the  other  chiefs,  that  1  ex- 
pected they  would  get  the  deserters  brought  back ; 
for  that  I  was  determined  not  to  leave  Otaheite 
without  them.  They  assured  mo,  that  they  would 
do  every  thing  in  their  power  to  have  them  taken ; 
and  it  was  agreed,  that  Oreepyah  and  Moannah 
should  depart  the  next  morning  for  Tethuroa. 
Oreepyah  inquired  if  they  had  pocket  pistols, 
"for,"  said  he,  "though  we  may  surprize  and 
seize  them  before  they  can  make  use  of  their 
muskets  ;  yet,  if  they  have  pistols,  they  may  do 
mischief,  even  while  they  are  held."  I  quieted 
these  apprehensions,  by  assuring  them  that  the 
deserters  had  no  pistols  with  them. 

At  day-light,  Oreepyah  and  Moannah  set  off  in 
two  canoes  for  Tethuroa,  but  the  weather  became 
so  boisterous,  that  they  were  obliged  to  return  in 
the  forenoon,  and  I  was  happy  to  see  them  get  safe 
in,  as  the  sea  ran  very  high  without  the  harbour. 
From  the  first  of  this  month,  the  weather  and 
winds  had  been  much  unsettled,  with  a  great  deal 
of  rain.  Our  former  station  at  Matavai  appeared 
not  at  all  safe,  the  sea  at  times  breaking  high  over 
the  Dolphin  bank,  and  making  a  great  swell  in  the 
bay.  Oreepyah  and  Moannah  both  promised  me, 
that  they  would  sail  again  as  soon  as  the  weather 
should  be  fine. 

Friday,  9th. — The  wind  continued  to  blow  strong 
at  sea,  though  in  the  harbour  we  had,  at  times,  but 
light  breezes.  Poeeno  from  Matavai,  came  to  see 
me  to-day :  he  said,  he  was  apprehensive  that  I 
was  displeased  with  him,  on  account  of  our  de- 
serters having  been  carried  to  Tethuroa,  by  a 
canoe  from  Matavai.  This,  he  declared,  had  been 
done  before  he  heard  of  it ;  and  that  the  only  service 
in  his  power,  he  had  not  neglected  to  do  for  me, 
which  was  the  sending  our  boat  back.  As  this 
was  really  an  act  of  friendship,  I  received  him 
with  great  cordiality;  and  he  assured  me,  that 
there  could  be  no  doubt,  from  the  directions  Tinah 
had  given,  of  the  deserters  being  brought  to  the 
ship,  as  soon  as  the  weather  would  admit  canoes 
to  go  after  them. 


Saturday,  10th. — One  of  the  officers,  this  morn- 
ing, on  shore,  inadvertently  plucked  a  branch  from  a 
tree  called  Tutuee,  that  bears  the  oil  nut,  which 
was  growing  at  a  Morai.  On  entering  with  it  into 
the  house  occupied  by  our  people,  all  the  natives, 
both  men  and  women,  immediately  went  away. 
When  I  went  on  shore,  I  found  this  branch  tied 
to  one  of  the  posts  of  the  house,  although  the 
effect  it  had  on  the  natives  was  known.  I  was 
much  displeased  at  this  piece  of  wantonness,  and 
ordered  the  branch  to  be  taken  away;  but  the 
natives,  notwithstanding,  would  not  come  near  the 
place.  They  said  the  house  was  taboo*  which  I 
understand  to  signify  interdicted,  and  that  none  of 
them  might  approach  it  till  the  taboo  was  taken 
off,  which  could  only  be  done  by  Tinah.  To  take 
any  thing  away  from  a  Morai  is  regarded  as  a 
kind  of  sacrilege,  and,  they  believe,  gives  great 
offence  to  the  Eatua.  At  my  request,  Tinah  took 
off  the  taboo,  but  not  before  the  afternoon.  This 
was  performed  by  an  offering  of  a  plantain  leaf  at 
the  Morai,  and  a  prayer  made  to  the  Eatua.  After 
this  ceremony,  the  house  was  resorted  to  by  the 
natives,  as  usual. 

I  had  not  yet  given-  up  the  hope  of  obtaining 
the  bull  from  Itteah,  though  I  had  hitherto  re- 
ceived no  satisfactory  answer  to  the  messages 
which  Tinah  had  sent  at  my  desire :  I  therefore 
spoke  to  Poeeno,  who  undertook  to  negotiate  this 
business,  and  I  commissioned  him  to  make  very 
liberal  offers.  He  left  me  after  dinner,  to  return 
to  Matavai  In  the  evening,  a  messenger  arrived 
from  him,  to  acquaint  me,  that,  in  his  absence,  the 
sheep  which  I  had  trusted  to  his  care,  had  been  killed 
by  a  dog ;  and  that  he  had  sent  the  culprit,  hoping 
that  I  would  kill  him  for  the  offence  he  had  com- 
mitted. This  poor  sheep  had  been  so  much  diseased, 
that  I  could  not  help  suspecting  he  died  without 
the  dog's  assistance,  and  mat  the  story  of  the  dog 
was  invented  to  prevent  my  attributing  it  to  want 
of  care.  This  doubt  did  not  appear  in  my  answer ; 
as  for  the  dog,  I  told  the  messenger  to  do  with 
him  what  he  pleased. 

Tuesday,  13th. — This  morning,  the  weather  being 
more  moderate  than  it  had  been  for  some  days 
past,  Oreepyah  sailed  with  two  canoes  for  Tethuroa. 
Some  business  prevented  Moannah  from  accom- 
panying him,  but  he  followed  the  next  day  with  two 
other  canoes.  The  wood  that  we  had  got  at  Matavai 
being  expended,  I  applied  to  Tinah,  who  sent  three 
trees  down  to  the  water  side  before  night,  which 
when  cut  up  made  a  good  launch  load. 

I  saw  two  instances  of  jealousy  to-day,  one  of 
which  had  nearly  produced  fatal  consequences. 
A  man  was  detected  with  a  married  woman,  by 
the  husband,  who  stabbed  him  in  the  belly  with  a 
knife :  fortunately  the  intestines  escaped,  and  the 
wound  did  not  prove  dangerous.  The  other  in- 
stance was,  a  girl,  who  had  constantly  lived  with 
my  coxswain,  beating  another  girl,  that  she  dis- 
covered to  have  been  too  intimate  with  him. 

Friday,  1 6th. — In  walking  to-day  with  Tinah  near 
a  Tupapow,  I  was  surprised  by  a  sudden  outcry  of 
grief.  As  I  expressed  a  desire  to  see  the  distressed 
person,  Tinah  took  me  to  the  place,  where  we 
found  a  number  of  women,  one  of  whom  was  the 
mother  of  a  young  female  child  that  lay  dead.  On 
seeing  us  their  mourning  not  only  immediately 
ceased,  but  to  my  astonishment,  they  all  burst  into 
an  immoderate  fit  of  laughter,  and,  while  we  re- 
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maincd,  appeared  much  diverted  with  our  visit.  I 
told  Tiiiah  the  woman  liad  no  Borrow  for  her  child, 
otherwise  her  grief  would  not  have  so  easily  sub- 
sided ;  on  which  he  jocosely  told  her  to  cry  again : 
they  did  not,  however,  resume  their  mounting  in 
our  presence.  This  strange  behaviour  would  in- 
cline us  to  think  them  hard-hearted  and  unfeeling, 
did  we  not  know  that  they  arc  fond  parents,  and, 
in  general,  very  affectionate :  it  is  therefore  to  bo 
ascribed  to  their  extreme  levity  of  disposition ; 
and  it  is  probable,  that  death  does  not  ap]>ear  to 
them  with  so  many  terrors,  as  it  does  to  people  of 
a  more  serious  cast. 

Sunday,  18th. — I  received  a  message  from  Poeeno, 
to  acquaint  me  that  he  had  l>ceii  successful  in  his 
negotiation  for  the  bull,  which  he  had  driven  part 
of  the  way  by  land,  but  could  not  get  farther  on 
account  of  the  rivers,  and  therefore  desired  a  boat 
should  bo  sent  for  him.  I  accordingly  ordered 
the  launch  to  be  got  ready,  and  at  two  o'clock  tho 
next  morning,  Mr.  Fryer,  the  master,  set  off  in 
her. 

In  the  afternoon,  the  launch  returned  with  the 
bull,  and  my  friend  Poeenn.  For  tho  night  I 
directed  that  tho  bull  should  remain  at  Oparre, 
aud  the  next  day  he  was  taken  to  the  cow  at 
Matavai. 

Wednesday,  2 1st. — To-day,  Poeeno  brought  to  me 
the  person  from  whom  he  had  the  bull,  to  receive 
the  stipulated  payment,  which  was  one  of  every 
article  of  traffic  that  1  had  in  my  possession.  This 
man,  whose  name  was  Oweevee,  they  told  me,  was 
inspired  by  a  divine  spirit ;  and  that  in  all  matters 
of  consequence  he  was  consulted,  for  that  he  con- 
versed with  tho  Eatua.  It  was,  they  said,  the 
Eatua  that  ordered  him  to  demand  the  bull  from 
Tinah,  which  not  to  have  complied  with,  would 
have  been  the  height  of  impiety.  I  endeavoured 
to  convince  them  of  the  roguery  of  this  man, 
thinking  I  had  a  fair  argument  to  prove  it  by  his 
selling  that  which  the  Eatua  hnd  ordered  him  to 
keep  ;  but  here  1  was  easily  defeated,  for  it  seems 
the  Kutua  told  him  to  sell  me  the  beast.  This 
being  the  ease,  I  said  I  would  nut  give  the  animals 
to  any  person ;  that  they  were  now  mine,  and  that 
I  would  leave  them  under  the  protection  of  Poeeno 
and  Tinah,  who  I  hoped  would  take  can*  of  them 
for  me  till  I  returned.  They  both  entered  into 
my  views,  and  promised  the  animals  should  bo 
attended  to,  and  told  me,  that  while  they  were 
eonsidered  as  my  property,  no  sno  would  attempt 
to  take  them  away- 

Thursday,  22nd. — This  afternoon,  I  received  a 
message  from  Teppahoo,  to  inform  mo  that  our 
leserters  had  passed  this  harbour,  and  were  at 
Tettaha,  about  five  miles  distant.  I  ordered  the 
:*utter  to  Ik?  got  ready,  and  a  little  before  sun-set 
•oft  the  ship,  taking  Oedidee  with  me.  By  his 
tdvirc  I  landed  at  some  distance  from  the  place 
where  the  deserters  were ;  but  thinking  it  neces- 
sary to  have  the  boat  within  call,  and  Oedidee 
issuring  me  that  there  was  safe  landing  farther 
on,  I  directed  the  l>oat  to  proceed  along  Bhoro, 
whilst  Oedidee  and  I  walked  along  the  beach.  The 
aight  was  very  dark  and  windy,  and  tho  shore  being 
rocky,  I  soon  lost  sight  of  the  boat,  A  few  of  the 
natives  had  joined  us  in  our  walk  ;  and,  from  their 
Manner,  I  had  reason  to  suspect  them  of  a  design 
to  closo  upon  us,  with  an  intention,  no  doubt,  to 
der:  I  was  provided  with  pocket-pistols,  and 
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on  producing  one,  they  left  us.  Oedidee  was  so 
much  alarmed  that  I  could  scarcely  prevail  on 
him  to  proceed.  When  we  arrived  at  Teppahoo'* 
house,  we  were  very  kindly  received  by  him  and 
his  wife.  The  cutter  was  arrived,  but,  there  being 
a  very  high  surf,  she  could  not  oome  within  a 
hundred  yards  of  the  shore. 

The  deserters,  I  was  informed,  were  in  a  house 
close  to  us,  and  I  imagined  there  would  be  no 
great  difficulty  in  securing  them,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  natives.  They  had,  however,  heard  of  mj 
arrival;  and  when  I  was  near  the  house,  they 
came  out,  without  their  arms,  and  delivered  them- 
selves up.  I  sent  directions  off  to  the  boat  for 
one  of  my  people  to  come  on  shore,  and  for  the 
boat  to  return  to  the  place  where  I  Landed.  Mv 
next  business  was  to  secure  the  arms,  which  1 
delivered  to  Teppahoo  to  take  charge  of  for  the  night 
One  musket  and  two  bayonets  were  missing,  which 
they  said  were  lost,  by  the  canoe  in  which  they 
came  from  Tethuroa  having  overset.  I  then  took 
leave  of  Teppahoo,  who  presented  us  with  a  plen- 
tiful supply  of  provisions,  and  we  proceeded  with 
the  deserters  towards  the  boat ;  but  as  the  wind 
had  increased,  and  it  rained  hard,  I  determined 
to  remain  on  shore  till  the  morning ;  and  having 
found  shelter  for  the  people,  we  passed  the  re- 
mainder of  the  night  without  accident.  At  day- 
light, I  sent  for  the  arms,  and  we  returned  to  the 
ship. 

I  learnt  from  the  deserters,  that  at  Tethurot 
they  had  seen  Oreepyah  and  Moannah,  who  had 
made  an  attempt  to  secure  them.  They  said  it 
was  their  intention  to  have  returned  to  the  ship ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  they  were  so  much  harassed 
by  the  natives  watching  for  an  opportunity  to 
surprise  them,  tliat  they  might  wish  to  have  the 
merit  of  returning  of  their  own  accord,  to  avoid 
the  disgrace  of  being  seized  and  brought  back.  At 
the  time  they  delivered  themselves  up  to  me,  it 
was  not  in  their  power  to  have  made  resistance, 
their  ammunition  having  been  spoiled  by  the  wet 

In  consequence  of  my  having  been  kept  all 
night  from  the  ship  by  the  tempestuous  weather, 
the  time-keeper  went  down  at  lOh.  5m.  36s.  Its 
rate,  previous  to  this,  was  1",  7  losing  in  24  hours ' 
and  its  error  from  the  mean  time  at  Greenwich 
was  7'  29",  2  too  slow.  I  set  it  going  again  by  t 
common  watch,  corrected  by  observations,  and 
endeavoured  to  make  the  error  the  same  as  if  h 
had  not  stopped  ;  but  being  over  cautious,  made 
me  tedious  in  setting  it  in  motion,  and  increased  the 
error  from  mean  time  at  Greenwich.  Tho  rate  of ! 
going  I  did  not  find  to  have  altered. 

At  dinner  Tinah  congratulated  me  on  bavin:  ■ 
recovered  my  men,  but  expressed  some  concern 
that  they  had  not  been  brought  by  Oreepyah  and 
Moannah  ;  lest  I  should  imagine  they   had  not, 
done  every  thing  in  their  power.     To  this  I  re- , 
plied,  that  I  was  perfectly  satisfied  of  their  good 
intentions  to  serve  me,  and  that  I  considered  my- 
self under  great  obligations  to  them  for  the  trouble 
they  had  been  at  on  my  account.     I  learnt  after- 
wards that  they  had  actually  seized  and  bound  the 
deserters,  but  had  been  prevailed  upon,  by  fair 
promises  of  their  returning  peaceably  to  the  ship, 
to  let  them  loose  :  the  deserters,  however,  finding 
an  opportunity  to  get  possession   of  their  arc*? 
again,  set  the  natives  at  defiance. 

Friday,  30th. — This  afternoon  I  punished  one  \ 
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of  the  seamen,  Isaac  Martin,  with  nineteen  lashes, 
for  striking  an  Indian.  This  was  a  transgression 
of  so  serious  a  nature,  and  such  a  direct  violation 
of  my  orders,  that  I  would  on  no  account  be  pre- 
vailed on  to  forgive  it,  though  great  intercession 
was  made  by  some  of  the  chiefs. 

Oreepyah  and  Moannah  were  not  yet  returned 
from  Tethuroa.  This  place  is  resorted  to  by  the 
principal  people  of  this  part  of  Otaheite,  at  particu- 
lar seasons,  when  fish  are  in  great  plenty  there. 
It  was  described  to  me  to  be  a  group  of  small 
keys,  surrounded  by  a  reef:  their  produce  is 
chiefly  cocoa-nuts  and  plantains.  During  the 
season,  bread-fruit  and  other  provisions  are  daily 
carried  over  from  Otaheite.  Not  less  than  a 
hundred  sail  of  canoes  were  at  Tethuroa  when  our 
deserters  were  there. 

Teppahoo  and  his  wife  were  become  my  con- 
stant visitors  :  he  had  for  some  time  past  been  ill, 
and  had  made  Oparre  his  place  of  residence,  for 
the  benefit  of  our  surgeon's  advice  and  assistance. 
At  this  time  he  complained  of  a  hoarseness  and 
sore-throat.  Mr.  Ledward,  on  examining  him, 
discovered  there  had  been  two  holes  in  the  roof  of 
[  his  mouth,  which,  though  healed,  had  the  appear- 
1  ance  of  having  been  large :  the  adjacent  parts 
i  appeared  sound,  yet  the  surgeon  was  of  opinion 
;  that  they  were  cancerous,  and  would  in  the  end 
}  occasion  his  death. 

Saturday,  31st. — This  morning  I  ordered  all 
the  chests  to  be  taken  on  shore,  and  the  inside  of 
the  ship  to  be  washed  with  boiling  water  to  kill 
the  cockroaches.  We  were  constantly  obliged  to 
be  at  great  pains  to  keep  the  ship  clear  of  vermin, 
on  account  of  the  plants. — By  the  help  of  traps 
and  good  cats,  we  were  freed  from  rats  and  mice. 
When  I  was  at  Otaheite  with  Captain  Cook,  there 
were  great  numbers  of  rats  about  all  the  houses, 
and  so  tame,  that  they  flocked  round  the  people 
at  their  meals  for  the  offals,  which  were  commonly 
thrown  to  them  ;  but,  at  this  time,  we  scarce  ever 
saw  a  rat,  which  must  be  attributed  to  the  industry 
of  a  breed  of  cats  left  here  by  European  ships. 

After  breakfast,  I  walked  with  Tinah  to  Mata- 
vai,  to  see  the  cattle  and  the  gardens.  Tinah  had 
already  taken  so  large  a  dose  of  the  Ava,  that  he 
was  perfectly  stupified.  Iddeah,  however,  was 
with  us,  and  she  is  one  of  the  most  intelligent  per- 
sons I  met  with  at  Otaheite. 

We  went  first  to  Poeeno's  house,  and  saw  the 
bull  and  cow  together  in  a  very  fine  pasture.  I 
was  informed  that  the  cow  had  taken  the  bull ;  so 
that,  if  no  untoward  accident  happens,  there  is  a 
fair  chance  of  the  breed  being  established.  In 
the  garden,  near  Poeeno's  house,  many  things  had 
failed.  The  Indian  corn  was  in  a  fine  state,  and 
I  have  no  doubt  but  they  will  cultivate  it  all  over 
the  country.  A  fig-tree  was  in  a  very  thriving 
way,  as  were  two  vines,  a  pine-apple  plant,  and 
some  slips  of  a  shaddock-tree.  From  this  place 
we  walked  to  the  garden  at  Point  Venus ;  but  I 
had  the  mortification  to  find  almost  every  thing 
there  destroyed  by  the  hogs.  Some  underground 
peas  and  Indian  corn  had  escaped,  and  likewise 
the  caliloo  green  and  ocra  of  Jamaica. 

We  returned  to  the  ship  ;  and  after  dinner  I 
was  not  a  little  surprised,  to  hear  Tinah  seriously 
propose  that  he  and  his  wife  should  go  with  me  to 
England.  He  said  he  would  only  take  two  ser- 
vants ;  that  he  much  wished  to  see  King  George, 


who,  he  was  sure,  would  be  glad  to  see  him* 
Tinah  and  many  of  his  countrymen  were  become 
extremely  eager  to  get  a  knowledge  of  other 
countries,  and  were  continually  inquiring  about 
the  situations  of  the  islands  which  we  told  them 
of  in  these  seas.  To  quiet  his  importunity,  I  was 
obliged  to  promise  that  I  would  ask  the  king's 
permission  to  carry  them  to  England,  if  I  came 
again  ;  that  then  I  should  be  in  a  larger  ship,  and 
could  have  accommodations  properly  fitted  up.  I 
was  sorry  to  find,  that  Tinah  was  apprehensive 
he  should  be  attacked  by  his  enemies,  as  soon  as 
our  ship  left  Otaheite,  and  that  if  they  joined,  they 
would  be  too  powerful  for  him.  The  illness  of 
Teppahoo,  with  whom  he  was  on  good  terms,  gave 
him  much  uneasiness  ;  Teppahoo's  wife  being  a 
sister  of  Otow's  and  aunt  to  Tinah.  They  have 
no  children,  as  has  been  before  related ;  and  if 
Teppahoo  were  to  die,  he  would  be  succeeded,  as 
Earee  of  the  district  of  Tettaha,  by  his  brother, 
who  is  an  enemy  to  Tinah.  I  have  on  every  oc- 
casion endeavoured  to  make  the  principal  people 
believe  that  we  Bhould  return  again  to  Otaheite, 
and  that  we  should  revenge  any  injury  done  in  our 
absence  to  the  people  of  Matavai  and  Oparre. 

The  wife  of  Oedidee  is  likewise  an  aunt  to 
Tinah,  and  sister  to  Otow.  His  native  place  is 
Ulietea,  where  he  has  some  property  ;  but  which, 
I  imagine,  is  not  of  such  consequence  to  him  as 
the  countenance  of  the  chiefs  with  whom  he  is 
connected  at  Otaheite. 


CHAPTER  X. 

THE  SHIP'S  CAULS  CUT  IN  THE  NIGHT— COOLNESS  WITH  THE 
CHIKFS  ON  THAT  ACCOUNT— VISIT  TO  AN  OLD  LADY— DIS- 
TURBANCE AT  A  HEIVA— TINAH*8  HOSPITALITY— A  THIEF 
TAKJEN,  AND  PUNISHED—PREPARATIONS  FOR  SAILING. 

Tuesday,  February  3d.— I  was  present,  this  after- 
noon, at  a  wrestling  match,  where  a  young  man,  by 
an  unlucky  fall,  put  his  arm  out  of  joint  at  the  elbow : 
three  stout  men  immediately  took  hold  of  him,  and 
two  of  them  fixing  their  feet  against  his  ribs,  re- 
placed it.  I  had  sent  for  our  surgeon,  but  before  he 
arrived,  all  was  well,  except  a  small  swelling  of  the 
muscles  in  consequence  of  the  strain.  I  inquired 
what  they  would  have  done  if  the  bone  had  been 
broken ;  and,  to  show  me  their  practice,  they  got  a 
number  of  sticks  and  placed  round  a  man's  arm, 
which  they  bound  with  cord.  That  they  have  consi- 
derable skill  in  surgery  is  not  to  be  doubted.  I  have 
before  mentioned  an  instance  of  an  amputated 
arm  being  perfectly  healed,  and  which  had  every 
appearance  of  having  been  treated  with  great  pro- 
priety. 

The  part  of  the  beach  nearest  the  ship,  was 
become  the  general  place  of  resort  towards  the 
close  of  the  day.  An  hour  before  sunset,  the  in- 
habitants began  to  collect,  and  here  they  amused 
themselves  with  exercising  the  lance,  dancing, 
and  various  kinds  of  merriment,  till  nearly  dark, 
when  they  retired  to  their  homes.  Of  this  cheer- 
ful scene,  we  were  spectators  and  partakers,  every 
fine  evening. 

Friday,  6th. — An  occurrence  happened  to-day 
that  gave  me  great  ooncern,  not  only  on  account  of 
the  danger  with  which  the  ship  had  been  threatened, 
but  as  it  tended  greatly  to  diminish  the  confidence 
and  good  understanding  which  had  hitherto  been 
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constantly  preserved  between  us  and  the  natives. 
The  wind  had  blown  fresh  in  the  night,  and  at 
day-light  wo  discovered  that  the  cable,  by  which 
the  ship  rode,  had  been  cut  near  the  water's  edge 
in  such  a  manner,  that  only  one  strand  remained 
whole.  While  we  were  securing  the  ship,  Tinah 
came  on  board.  I  could  not  but  believe  he  was 
perfectly  innocent  of  the  transaction  ;  neverthe- 
less, I  spoke  to  him  in  a  very  peremptory  manner, 
and  insisted  upon  his  discovering  and  bringing 
to  me  the  offender.  I  was  wholly  at  a  loss 
how  to  account  for  this  malicious  act.  My 
suspicions  fell  chiefly,  I  may  say  wholly,  on  the 
strangers  that  came  to  us  from  other  parts  of  the 
island  ;  for  we  had,  on  every  occasion,  received 
such  unreserved  and  unaffected  marks  of  good- 
will from  the  people  of  Matavai  and  Oparre,  that 
in  my  own  mind  I  entirely  acquitted  them.  The 
anger  which  I  expressed,  however,  created  so 
much  alarm,  that  old  Otow  and  his  wife  (the  father 
and  mother  of  Tinah)  immediately  quitted  Oparre, 
and  retired  to  the  mountains  in  the  midst  of  heavy 
rain,  as  did  Teppahoo  and  his  family.  Tinah  and 
Iddeah  remained,  and  expostulated  with  me  on 
the  unreasonableness  of  my  anger  against  them. 
He  said  that  he  would  exert  his  utmost  endeavours 
to  discover  the  guilty  person  ;  but  it  might  possi- 
bly not  be  in  his  power  to  get  him  delivered  up, 
which  would  be  the  case,  if  he  was  either  of  Tiar- 
raboo,  Attahooroo,  or  of  the  island  Eimeo.  That 
the  attempt  might  have  been  made  as  much  out 
of  enmity  to  the  people  of  Matavai  and  Oparre  as 
to  me  ;  every  one  knowing  the  regard  1  had  for 
them,  and  that  I  had  declared  I  would  protect 
them  against  their  enemies.  All  this  I  was  in- 
clined to  believe  ;  but  1  did  not  think  proper  to 
appear  perfectly  satisfied,  lest  Tinah,  who  was 
naturally  very  indolent,  should  he  remiss  in  his 
endeavours  to  detect  the  offender.  To  guard 
as  much  as  possible  against  future  attempts  of 
this  kind,  I  directed  a  stage  to  be  built  on  the 
forecastle,  so  that  tho  cables  should  be  more 
directlv  under  the  eve  of  the  sentinel ;  and  I  like- 
wise  gave  orders  that  one  of  the  midshipmen 
should  keep  watch  forward. 

In  tho  afternoon,  Orecpyah  returned  from 
Tethuroa.  He  told  me,  that  Moannah  and  him- 
self had  narrowly  escaped  being  lost  in  the  bad 
weather,  and  that  Moannah  had  lx»en  obliged  to 
take  shelter  at  Eimeo.  Several  canoes  had  been 
lost  lately  in  their  passage  to  or  from  Tethuroa. 
The  oversetting  of  their  canoes  is  not  the  only 
risk  they  have  to  encounter,  but  is  productive  of 
another  danger  more  dreadful  ;  for  at  such  times 
many  become  a  prey  to  the  sharks,  which  are 
very  numerous  in  these  seas.  I  was  informed 
likewise,  that  they  were  sometimes  attacked  by 
a  fish,  which,  by  their  description,  I  imagine  to 
be  the  barracoota,  as  they  attribute  to  it  the  same 
projKMisity. 

Saturday  pawed  without  my  seeing  any  thing 
of  Tinah  the  whole  day.  The  next  morning,  he 
and  Iddeah  came  to  me,  and  assured  me  that 
they  had  made  the  strictest  inquiries  concerning 
the  injury  intended  us,  but  had  not  been  able  to 
discover  anv  circumstance  which  could  load  them 
to  suspect  who  were  concerned  in  it.  This  was 
not  at  all  satisfactory,  and  I  behaved  towards 
them  with  great  coolness,  at  which  they  were 
much  distressed;   and   Iddeah,  at  length,  gave 


vent  to  her  sorrow  by  tears.  I  could  no  longer 
keep  up  the  appearance  of  mistrusting  them ; 
but  I  earnestly  recommended  to  them,  as  they 
valued  the  King  of  England's  friendship,  that  they 
would  exert  their  utmost  endeavours  to  find  out 
the  offenders  ;  which  they  faithfully  promised. 
Our  reconciliation  accordingly  took  place,  and 
messengers  were  sent  to  acquaint  Otow  and  Tep- 
pahoo, and  to  invite  them  to  return. 

It  has  since  occurcd  to  me,  that  this  attempt  to 
cut  the  ship  adrift,  was  most  probably  the  act  of 
some  of  our  own  people  ;  whose  purpose  of  re-  j 
maining  at  Otaheite  might  have  been  effectually  ' 
answered,  without  danger,  if  the  ship  had  been  j 
driven  on  shore.     At  the  time,  I  entertained  not  j 
the  least  thought  of  this  kind,  nor  did  the  possi- ' 
bility  of  it  enter  into  my  ideas,  having  no  suspicion 
that  so  general  an  inclination,  or  so  strong  an  at- 
tachment to  these  islands,  could  prevail  among  my 
people,  as  to  induce  them  to  abandon  every  pro- 
spect of  returning  to  their  native  country. 

A  messenger  came  to  me  this  afternoon,  from 
the  Earee  of  Tiarraboo,  the  S.E.  division  of  Ota- 
heite, with  an  invitation  for  me  to  visit  him.  I 
excused  myself  on  account  of  the  distance,  and,  at 
Tinah's  request,  sent  back  by  the  messenger  t 
handsome  present,  which  I  hope  Tinab  will  get 
the  credit  of.  I  observed,  with  much  satisfaction, 
that  a  great  part  of  what  Tinah  had  received  from 
me,  he  had  distributed ;  to  some,  out  of  friendship 
and  esteem,  and  to  others,  from  motives  of  poli- 
tical civility. 

Tuesday,  10th. — Teppahoo  and  his  family  left 
us  to-day  to  go  to  Tettaha,  where  a  grand  heir* 
was  to  be  performed,  at  which  their  presence  wis 
required. 

Wednesday,  1 1th. — A  small  party  of  heiva  peo- 
ple passed  through  Oparre  this  morning,  in  their  j 
way  to  Tettaha,  where  they  were  going  by  appoint- 
ment.    They  had  the  civility  to  send  me  word,  that, 
if  1  chose,  they  would  stay  to  perform  a  short  hein 
before  me  ;  and  I  immediately  attended.     It  began 
by  a  dance  of  two  young  girls,  to  the  music  of ' 
drums  and  flutes,  which  lasted  no  long  time ;  at ; 
the  conclusion,  they  suddenly  dropped  all  their ; 
dress,  which  was  left  as  a  present  for  me,  and  ■ 
wcut  off  without  my  seeing  them  any  more.    Af- ; 
ter  this,  the  men  danced :  tneir  performance  was 
more  indecent  than  any  I  had  before  seen,  bat  • 
was  not  the  less  applauded  on  that  account  by  die 
natives,  who  seemed  much  delighted.  j 

After  this  entertainment,  I  went  with  Tmah  ! 
and  Iddeah,  to  pay  a  visit  to  an  old  lady  named  I 
Wanow-oora,  widow  to  Towah,  tho  late  Earee  of  j 
Tettaha,  who  conducted  the  expedition  against 
Eimeo,  when  Captain  Cook  was  here  in  1777.  The 
old  lady  had  just  landed,  and  we  found  her  sitting 
on  the  l>each,  by  the  head  of  her  canoe.  With 
Tinah  was  a  priest  and  three  men,  who  carried  a 
young  dog,  a  fowl,  and  two  young  plantain  boughs : 
these  were  intended  for  the  offering,  or  present, 
called  Otee.  Tinah  and  his  party  seated  them- 
selves at  about  ten  yards  distance  from  Waaow- ! 
oora,  and  were  addressed  by  her  in  short  sentences  | 
for  a  few  minutes,  and  received  her  Otee,  which 
was  exactly  the  same  as  his.  Tinah's  priest,  in  i 
return,  made  a  short  prayer,  and  his  offering  was  j 
presented  to  the  old  lady.  Tinah  then  rose  and  ; 
went  to  her,  and  embraced  her  in  a  very  affection-  j 
ate  manner  ;  and  she  returned  his  kindness  with  • 
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tears,  and  many  expressions  which  I  could  noi 
understand.  Soon  after  he  conducted  her  to  a 
shed,  and  we  remained  with  her  till  it  was  time  to 
go  on  board  to  dinner.  I  invited  her  to  be  of  the 
party,  but  she  excused  herself  on  account  of  age 
and  infirmity.  Tinah  gave  directions  for  her  and 
her  attendants  to  be  supplied  with  whatever  they 
had  occasion  for,  and  we  went  off  to  the  ship 

Friday,  the  13th. — This  forenoon  Tinah  sent  to 
inform  me,  that  many  strangers  were  arrived  from 
all  parts,  to  be  present  at  a  grand  heiva,  which  he 
had  prepared  in  compliment  to  me.  I  accordingly 
went  on  shore,  and  found  a  great  crowd  of  people 
collected  together.  A  ring  was  made  at  a  little 
distance  from  our  post,  and  Tinah  and  several 
other  chiefs  came  to  meet  me.  When  we  were 
all  seated,  the  heiva  began  by  women  dancing  ; 
after  which  a  present  of  cloth,  and  a  tawme  or 
breast-plate,  was  laid  before  me.  This  ceremony 
being  over,  the  men  began  to  wrestle,  and  regu- 
larity was  no  longer  preserved.  Old  Otow  came 
to  me,  and  desired  I  would  help  to  put  a  stop  to 
the  wrestling,  as  the  people  came  from  different 
districts,  some  of  which  were  ill-disposed  towards 
others.  What  Otow  had  apprehended  was  not 
without  reason,  for  in  an  instant  the  whole  was 
tumult :  every  man  took  to  his  arms,  and,  as  I 
found  my  single  interference  could  be  of  no  service, 
I  retired  to  our  post,  and  ordered  all  my  people 
there  under  arms.  At  the  time  the  disturbance 
began,  Tinah  and  Iddeah  were  absent :  their  first 
care  was  for  me,  and  Iddeah  came  to  see  if  I  was 
safe  at  the  post.  She  had  a  double  covering  of4 
cloth  round  her,  and  her  waist  was  girded  with  a 
large  rope.  I  desired  her  to  stay  under  my  pro- 
tection :  this  she  would  not  consent  to,  but  said 
she  would  return  as  soon  as  all  was  over ;  and 
away  she  went. 

I  immediately  gave  orders  for  two  guns  to  be 
fired  from  the  ship  without  shot,  which  hud  a  good 
effect :  and,  as  no  chief  was  concerned  in  the  tu- 
mult, but,  on  the  contrary,  all  of  them  exerted 
their  influence  to  prevent  mischief,  every  thing 
was  soon  quiet,  and  Tinah  and  Iddeah  returned  to 
let  me  know  that  all  was  settled.  They  went  on 
board,  with  some  other  chiefs,  and  dined  with  me. 

After  dinner,  I  went  on  shore  with  Tinah  and 
his  friends ;  and  I  found  three  large  hogs  dressed, 
and  a  quantity  of  bread-fruit,  which  he  had  ordered 
to  be  prepared  before  he  went  on  board,  and  now 
desired  I  would  present  them  to  the  different  par- 
ties that  had  come  to  see  the  entertainment  :— 
one  to  the  chief  people  of  Attahooroo,  one  to  the 
Arreoys,  and  a  third  to  the  performers  of  the 
heiva.  I  presented  them  according  to  his  direc- 
tions, and  they  were  received  with  thankfulness 
and  pleasure.  This  I  looked  upon  as  very  hand- 
somely done  on  the  part  of  Tinah,  and  I  was  glad 
to  see  that  it  was  regarded  in  the  same  light  by 
his  guests.  These  instances  of  liberality  make 
full  amends  for  the  little  slips  which  I  have  for- 
merly noticed  in  Tinah.  At  this  time,  a  day  seldom 
passed,  that  he  did  not  give  proofs  of  his  hospitality, 
by  entertaining  the  principal  people  that  came 
from  different  parts  of  the  island  to  visit  him,  or 
to  see  the  ship.  Some  of  the  chiefs  he  commonly 
invited  to  dine  on  board,  and  made  provision  for 
others  on  shore.  Scarce  any  person  of  conse- 
quence went  away  without  receiving  some  present 
from  him.    This  I  encouraged,  and  was  glad  it 


was  in  my  power  to  assist  him.  But,  besides  tlx 
political  motives  that  I  have  alluded  to,  it  would 
be  unjust  to  Tinah  not  to  acknowledge  that  hie 
disposition  seemed  improved  :  he  was  more  open 
and  unreserved  in  his  manners  than  formerly,  and 
his  hospitality  was  natural  and  without  ostentation. 

Monday, the  16th. — I  was  present  this  afternoon, 
at  a  wrestling-match  by  women.  The  manner  ol 
challenging,  and  method  of  attack,  were  exactly 
the  same  as  among  the  men.  The  only  difference 
that  I  could  observe,  was  not  in  favour  of  the 
softer  sex  ;  for  in  these  contests  they  showed  less 
temper,  and  more  animosity  than  I  could  have 
imagined  them  capable  of.  The  women,  I  was 
told,  not  only  wrestle  with  each  other,  but  some- 
times with  the  men  ;  of  this  I  have  never  seen  an 
instance,  and  imagine  it  can  happen  but  seldom, 
as  the  women  in  general  are  small,  and  by  no 
means  masculine*  Iddeah  is  said  to  be  very  famous 
at  this  exercise. 

Tuesday,  the  1 7th. — I  walked  with  Tinah  towards 
the  hills,  to  see  his  country  residence,  which  was 
at  a  very  neat  house,  pleasantly  situated,  and  sur- 
rounded with  plantations.  From  this  place  wo 
saw  the  island  Tethuroa.  The  next  morning,  I 
went  to  Matavai,  to  look  after  the  Indian  corn, 
which  I  judged  would  be  full  ripe  for  gathering  ; 
but,  on  my  arrival,  I  found  that  the  natives  had 
been  beforehand  with  me,  the  whole  being  taken 
away.  This  I  was  not  at  all  sorry  for,  as  it  shows 
that  they  value  it  too  much  to  neglect  cultivating  it 

Monday,  23rd. — Iddeah  sent  on  board,  for  our 
dinners  to-day,  a  very  finetarro  pudding ;  and  Tinah 
broughta  bunch  of  bananas, that  weighed  eighty-one 
pounds,  on  which  were  two  hundred  and  eighty-six 
fine  fruit:  ten  had  broken  off  in  the  carriage.  The 
tarro  pudding  is  excellent  eating,  and  easily  made: 
I  shall  describe  this  piece  of  cookery,  as  the  know- 
ledge of  it  may  be  useful  in  the  West  Indies.  The 
tarro  being  cleared  of  the  outside  skin,  is  grated 
down,  and  made  up  in  rolls  of  about  half  a  pound 
each,  which  they  cover  neatly  with  leaves,  and 
bake  for  near  half  an  hour.  An  equal  quantity  of 
ripe  cocoa-nut  meat  is  likewise  grated,  from  which, 
through  a  strainer,  the  rich  milky  juice  is  expressed. 
This  juice  is  heated,  by  putting  smooth  hot  stones 
in  the  vessel  that  contains  it,  and  the  tarro  is  then 
mixed  with  it,  and  kept  constantly  stirring  to  pre- 
vent burning,  till  it  is  ready,  which  is  known  by 
the  cocoa-nut  juice  turning  to  a  clear  oil. 

Wednesday,  25th. — Iddeah  was  very  uneasy  to- 
day, on  account  of  her  youngest  child  being  ill. 
She  would  not  accept  of  assistance  from  our  sur- 
geon, but  said  she  had  sent  to  Tettaha  for  a  man, 
who  she  expected  would  come  and  tell  her  what  to 
do.    These  physical  people  are  called  Tata  rapaow. 

Thursday,  26th. — This  morning,  a  man  cued  of 
a  consumption,  about  two  miles  from  our  post.  I 
was  informed  of  it  by  Mr.  Peckover,  the  gunner, 
who  I  had  desired  to  look  out  for  such  a  circum- 
stance. I  therefore  went,  accompanied  by  Iddeah, 
in  hopes  of  seeing  the  funeral  ceremony ;  but 
before  we  arrived,  the  body  was  removed  to  the 
Toopapow.  It  lay  bare,  except  a  piece  of  cloth 
round  the  loins,  and  another  round  the  neck  :  the 
eyes  were  closed :  the  hands  were  placed,  one 
over  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  and  the  other  upon 
his  breast.  On  a  finger  of  each  hand  was  a  ring, 
made  of  platted  fibres  of  the  cocoa-nut  tree,  with 
a  small  bunch  of  red  feathers.    Under  the  Toopa 
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pow,a  hole  was  dug,  in  which,  at  the  end  of  a  month, 
the  corpse  was  to  he  buried.  The  deceased  was  of  the 
lower  class ;  the  Toopapow,  however,  was  neat,  and 
offerings  of  cocoa-nuts  and  platted  leaves  lay  on 
the  ground. 

The  dead  are?  sometimes  brought  to  the  Toopa- 
pow in  wooden  coffins,  which  are  not  shaped  like 
ours,  but  are  simply  a  long  box.  This  custom, 
Iddeah  informed  me,  they  learnt  from  the  Euro- 
peans, and  is  not  very  common,  as  making  plank 
is  a  work  of  great  labour. 

Monday,  March  2nd. — When  1  landed  this  morn- 
ing, I  found  the  inhabitants,  that  lived  near  to  us, 
had  left  their  houses,  and  retired  towards  the 
mountains  ;  and  was  informed  that  in  the  night  a 
water-cask,  part  of  an  azimuth  compass,  and  Mr. 
Peckover'a  bedding,  had  been  stolen  from  the  post 
on  shore ;  the  knowledge  of  which  had  caused  a 
general  alarm.  I  sent  a  message  to  complain  of 
this  theft  to  Tinah,  who  did  not  come  near  me. 
About  two  hours  elapsed,  during  which  time  I 
went  on  board  to  breakfast,  and  returned,  when  I 
saw  Tinah  and  Oreepvah,  with  a  number  of  people, 
at  a  house  at  some  distance  ;  and  soon  after  they 
all  marched  to  the  eastward,  passing  close  by  our 
post.  Oedidee,  who  was  with  me,  told  me  that 
they  had  intelligence  of  the  thief,  and  were  gone 
in  quest  of  him  :  and  in  less  than  an  hour,  news 
was  brought  that  they  had  taken  him.  Shortly 
after,  the  whole  party  appeared,  with  the  water- 
cask  and  compass.  Tinah  had  hold  of  the  thief 
by  the  arm,  and,  showing  him  to  me,  desired  that 
I  would  kill  him.  The  bedding,  he  said,  he  had 
not  .heard  of,  but  would  go  in  search  of  it.  I 
applauded  him  for  the  pains  he  had  taken  in  this 
business,  and  explained,  with  some  success,  the 
injustice  of  stealing  from  us  :  that  if  any  of  our 
people  committed  the  least  offence  against  them, 
it  did  not  pass  unnoticed ;  and  that  friendship 
required  on  their  part,  that  those  who  injured  us 
should  not  bo  protected  by  them.  Tinah  stopped 
me  from  Baying  more  by  embracing  me,  and  the 
whole  crowd  cried  out  Tyo  mity  (i.  e.  good  friend). 
Tinah  then  left  me,  to  enquire  after  the  bedding, 
and  I  sent  the  offender  on  board,  whom  I  punished 
with  a  severe  flogging.  I  was  glad  to  find  this 
man  was  not  of  Oparrc  or  Matavai. 

The  fine  fruit,  called  Avee,  was  just  coming  into 
season :  it  was  likewise  in  season  at  the  time  of 
our  arrival  in  October.  The  bread-fruit  trees,  I 
have  no  doubt,  bear  all  the  year  round  :  we  have 
seen  a  scarcity  of  bread-fruit,  but  have  never  been 
wholly  without  it.  Some  fern-root  was  shown  to 
me,  which,  in  scarce  seasons,  is  used  by  the  natives 
as  bread.  It  bears  a  long  even-edged  leaf,  about 
an  inch  wide  ;  the  taste  somewhat  resembled  that 
of  a  yam.  I  was  informed  by  our  people,  that  in 
their  walks  they  saw,  in  many  places,  patches  of 
Indian  corn  just  making  their  appearance  through 
the  ground.  This  convinces  me  that  the  corn 
taken  from  Matavai  could  not  have  been  better 
disposed  of. 

Goats  are  frequently  offered  for  sale,  but  I  rather 
discouraged  the  buying  of  them,  for  fear  of  injuring 
the  breed.  The  natives  will  not  cat  them,  neither 
will  they  taste  the  milk ;  and  ask,  with  some  ap- 
pearance of  disgust,  why  we  do  not  milk  the  sows ! 
J  endeavoured  to  prevail  on  Tinah  and  Iddeah  to 
eat  the  goats'  milk,  by  mixing  ft  vUh  fruit,  but 
they  would  only  try  one  spoonful. 


We  had  begun  to  make  preparations  for  sailing; 
and  Tinah  supplied  us  with  a  sufficient  stock  of 
wood,  by  ordering  trees  to  be  brought  down  from 
the  country.  He  had  frequently  expressed  a  wish 
that  I  would  leave  some  fire-arms  and  ammunition 
with  him,  as  he  expected  to  be  attacked  after  the 
ship  sailed ;  and,  perhaps,  chiefly  on  account  of 
our  partiality  to  him :  I,  therefore,  thought  it  but 
reasonable  to  attend  to  his  request ;  and  I  was 
the  more  readily  prevailed  on,  as  he  said  his 
intentions  were  to  act  only  on  the  defensive.  This 
indeed  seems  most  suited  to  his  disposition,  which 
is  neither  active  nor  enterprising.  If  Tinah  had 
spirit  in  proportion  to  his  size  and  strength,  he 
would  probably  be  the  greatest  warrior  m  Ota- 
heite  :  but  courage  is  not  the  most  conspicuous  of 
his  virtues.  When  I  promised  to  leave  with  him 
a  pair  of  pistols,  which  they  prefer  to  muskets,  he 
told  me,  that  Iddeah  would  fight  with  one,  and 
Oedidee  with  the  other.  Iddeah  has  learnt  to 
load  and  fire  a  musket  with  great  dexterity,  and 
Oedidee  is  an  excellent  marksman.  It  is  not 
common  for  women  in  this  country  to  go  to  war, 
but  Iddeah  is  a  very  resolute  woman,  of  a  large 
make,  and  has  great  bodily  strength. 

Friday,  6th. — I  sent  Mr.  Fryer,  the  master,  to 
sound  Taowne  harbour.  The  knowledge  that  we 
intended  shortly  to  sail,  having  spread  among  the 
natives,  a  great  many  broken  iron  tools  were 
brought  from  all  parts  of  the  island,  to  be  re- 
paired at  our  forge ;  and  this  morning,  a  mes- 
senger arrived  from  Waheatua,  the  Earee  of 
Tiarraboo,  with  several  pieces  of  Spanish  iron, 
which  he  desired  to  have  made  into  small  adssL 
This  request  was,  of  course,  complied  with. 
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ARRIVAL    OF    AN  ARREOY  WOMAN  PROM  TKTHrROA— A  I'M 
8K.VT    DKLtVBRKD    BY    TWAH    FOR    HIS    MAJESTY— OTM8  ' 
OCCURRENCES    TO    TRX    TlMK    OF    TH*    SHIP'S    DKPARTTU  \ 
PROM  OTAHBITS4  I 

1/89.  March.— From  the  5th  to  the  14th of  this 
month,  the  wind  blew  constantly  from  between  the 
N.  W.  and  S.W.,  with  a  great  deal  of  rain.  This  wis 
the  longest  continuance  of  westerly  winds  without 
interruption,  that  we  experienced.  On  the  13th, 
several  canoes  arrived  here,  and  at  Matavai,  from 
Tethuroa:  in  these  were  a  large  tribe  of  the 
Arreoys,  and  among  them  Huheine  Moyere,  the 
wife  of  Oreepyah,  who  is  an  Arreoy  woman,  and 
remained  at  Tethuroa  after  Oreepyah  came  awtj. 
On  her  arrival,  a  ceremony  was  performed,  called 
Hooepippee,  which  seemed  to  be  designed  as  a 
public  visit  to  all  their  friends,  who  are  collected 
on  the  occasion.  In  this  ceremony,  there  wat 
nothing  remarkable :  the  Arreoy  men  took  their 
opportunity  to  plunder  the  women  who  were  near 
them,  and  Iddeah  made  a  present  of  some  cloth  to 
Huheine  Moyere,  and  a  baked  hog  to  the  Arreoji. 

After  this  ceremony,  a  present  waa  produced 
from  many  of  the  principal  people,  for  young 
Otoo,  the  Earee  Bahie;  which  was  received  by 
Iddeah,  Tinah  being  absent.  This  present  con- 
sisted of  five  hogs,  and  forty-eight  baskets  filled 
with  bread-fruit,  cocoa-nuts,  tarro,  and  different 
kinds  of  puddings.  The  baskets  were  decorated 
with  slips  of  cloth,  stained  with  variety  of  colour), 
«xA  qncx\&&  V|  %A  men,  each  of  whom  had  a  . 
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pole  on  his  shoulder,  at  each  end  of  which  was  a 
basket. 

I  have  seldom  spoken  of  Otoo,  who  was  too  young 
to  have  any  share  in  the  management  of  affairs, 
and  with  whom  .we  were  not  permitted  to  have 
any  intercourse,  except  speaking  to  him  now  and 
then,  across  a  river ;  at  which  times,  I  did  not 
neglect  to  send  the  children  some  little  presents, 
so  that  they  always  rejoiced  to  see  me.  I  might 
have  been  admitted  to  a  nearer  acquaintance,  if  I 
would  have  gone  with  my  shoulders  uncovered,  as 
his  parents  did,  but  this  I  declined.  The  children 
do  not  all  live  under  the  same  roof,  the  two  sisters 
eating  and  sleeping  in  a  separate  house,  though  at 
other  times  they  are  generally  together. 

The  island  Tethuroa  may  very  properly  be  com- 
pared to  some  of  our  watering-places  in  England, 
producing  a  similar  effect  upon  those  who  visit  it. 
Many,  who  went  there  covered  with  scurf,  returned 
plump  and  fair,  and  scarce  like  the  same  people. 
This  alteration  for  the  better,  is  in  a  great  mea- 
sure to  be  attributed  to  the  discontinuance  of  the 
Ava,  which  Tethuroa  does  not  produce :  the  cocoa- 
nut  trees,  likewise,  which  supply  them  with  their 
only  beverage,  growing  on  low  sandy  keys,  and 
having  their  roots  below  the  level  of  the  sea,  may 
probably  have  qualities  different  from  the  cocoa- 
nuts  of  Otaheite ;  which,  with  a  plenty  of  fish,  that 
at  other  times  they  are  not  accustomed  to,  must 
no  doubt  contribute  to  the  amendment  described* 

Saturday,  14th. — I  was  visited  to-day  by  a  very  old 
man,  an  uncle  to  Tupia,the  person  who  went  from 
these  islands  in  the  Endeavour,  in  the  year  1769, 
and  who  died  at  Batavia.  He  appeared  to  be  near 
70  years  old,  and  was  treated  with  much  respect 
by  the  natives.  He  made  several  inquiries  con- 
cerning his  nephew,  and  requested  that  when  I 
came  again,  I  would  bring  his  hair.  At  the  time 
that  Tinah  mentioned  to  me  his  desire  of  visiting 
England,  I  asked  what  account  I  could  give  to  his 
friends,  if  he  should  not  live  to  return ;  to  which 
he  replied,  that  I  must  cut  off  his  hair,  and  carry 
it  to  them,  and  they  would  be  perfectly  satisfied. 

On  the  16th,  I  was  informed,  that  a  stop  was 
ut  to  the  sale  of  hogs,  in  the  district  of  Tettaha. 
eppahoo,  the  Earee  of  that  district,  told  me  that 
they  had  very  few  hogs  left  there,  and  that  it  was 
necessary,  for  a  certain  time,  to  prohibit  every 
person  from  killing  or  selling,  that  they  might 
have  time  to  breed.  I  did  not  think  it  reasonable 
to  solicit  any  indulgence  on  this  head  :  my  friends 
at  Matavai  and  Oparre  promised  to  supply  us,  as 
long  as  we  remained  here,  though  we  had  consid- 
erably thinned  their  stock.  After  our  departure, 
the  same  restriction  was  to  take  place  in  these  dis- 
tricts, and  it  being  delayed  on  our  account,  cer- 
tainly deserves  to  be  regarded  among  their  acts  of 
friendship  towards  us. 

As  it  was  generally  known  that  we  were  pre- 
paring to  sail,  a  number  of  the  natives  from  other 
parts  of  the  island  were  constantly  with  us,  and 
petty  thefts  were  committed,  whenever  the  negli- 
gence of  our  people  afforded  an  opportunity :  but 
no  attempt  «£  any  consequence  was  made. 

Thursday,  19th. — This  evening,  Mr.  Samuel,  my 
clerk,  returned  from  an  excursion  to  the  mountains, 
having  been  two  dayB  absent.  He  described  the 
hills  to  be  well  clothed  with  wood,  except  the  tops 
of  the  higher  mountains,  which  only  produced 
boshes  and  fern.     The  birds  he  saw,  were  blue 
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parroquets  and  green  doves,  except  one,  which  he 
found  burrowing  in  the  ground,  and  brought  to 
me.  This  bird  was  about  the  size  of  a  pigeon,  and 
proved  to  be  a  white-bellied  peterel,  of  the  same 
kind  as  those  seen  in  high  latitudes,  which  are 
called  sheerwaters.  He  likewise  brought  a  branch 
of  a  plant,  like  the  New  Zealand  tea-plant,  and 
which,  at  Van  Diemen's  Land,  we  had  made  use  of 
for  brooms.  From  the  hills  he  saw  the  islands 
Maitea  and  Huaheine,  which  are  situated  nearly 
in  opposite  directions  from  Otaheite,  and  are  70 
leagues  distant  from  each  other. 

Friday,  27  th. — For  some  days  past,  Tinah  had 
been  busied  in  getting  two  parais,  or  mourning- 
dresses,  made,  which  he  intended  as  a  present  to 
King  George.  Being  finished,  they  were  this  morn- 
ing hung  up  in  his  house,  as  a  public  exhibition, 
and  a  long  prayer  made  on  the  occasion ;  the  sub- 
stance of  which  was,  that  the  King  of  England 
might  for  ever  remain  his  friend,  and  not  forget 
him.  When  he  presented  the  parais  for  me  to 
take  on  board,  he  could  not  refrain  from  shedding 
tears.  During  the  short  remainder  of  our  stay  here, 
there  appeared  among  the  natives  an  evident  degree 
of  sorrow  that  we  were  so  soon  to  leave  them,  which 
they  showed  by  unusual  kindness  and  attention. 

We  began,  this  afternoon,  to  remove  the  plants 
to  the  ship.  They  were  in  excellent  order :  the 
roots  had  appeared  through  the  bottom  of  the 
pots,  and  would  have  shot  into  the  ground,  if  care 
had  not  been  taken  to  prevent  it. 

The  weather  was  considerably  altered  for  the 
better,  and  the  trade-wind  appeared  settled.  The 
rainy  and  bad  season  of  the  year,  may  be  reckoned 
to  begin  towards  the  end  of  November,  and  to  con- 
tinue till  near  the  end  of  March.  During  this 
time,  the  winds  are  variable,  and  often  westerly, 
though  we  seldom  found  them  to  blow  strong  m 
that  direction.  We  likewise  experienced  frequent 
intervals  of  fine  weather ;  but,  during  these  months, 
so  open  a  road  as  Matavai  bay  is  not  a  safe  anchor- 
ing-place  for  ships  that  intend  remaining  any 
length  of  time  at  Otaheite. 

Tuesday,  the  31st. — To-day,  all  the  plants  were 
on  board,  being  in  774  pots,  39  tubs,  and  24  boxes. 
The  number  of  bread-fruit  plants  were  1015  :  be- 
sides which,  we  had  collected  a  number  of  other 
plants.  The  avee,  which  is  one  of  the  finest  fla- 
voured fruits  in  the  world.  The  ayyah,  which  is 
a  fruit  not  so  rich,  but  of  a  fine  flavour  and  very 
refreshing.  The  rattah,  not  much  unlike  a  ches- 
nut,  which  grows  on  a  large  tree,  in  great  quanti- 
ties :  they  are  singly  in  large  pods,  from  one  to 
two  inches  broad ;  and  may  be  eaten  raw,  or 
boiled  in  the  same  manner  as  Windsor  beans,  and 
so  dressed,  are  equally  good.  The  orai-ah,  which 
is  a  very  superior  kind  of  plantain.  All  these  I 
was  particularly  recommended  to  collect,  by  my 
worthy  friend,  Sir  Joseph  Banks.  I  had  also 
taken  on  board  some  plants  of  the  ettow  and  matte* 
with  which  the  natives  here  make  a  beautiful  red 
colour ;  and  a  root  called  peeah,  of  which  they 
make  an  excellent  pudding. 

I  now  made  my  last  presents  to  several  of  my 
friends  with  whom  I  had  been  most  intimate,  par- 
ticularly to  Teppahoo.  Several  people  expressed 
great  desire  to  go  with  us  to  England.  Oedidee, 
who  was  always  very  much  attached  to  us,  said, 
he  considered  it  as  his  right,  having  formerly  left 
his  native  pUce,to  s*ALmtVvCA^ta&Ev£**Sv~ 
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any  man  belonging  to  the  ship  was  without  a  tyo, 
who  brought  to  him  presents,  chiefly  of  provisions 
for  a  sea  store. 

Friday,  the  3rd  of  April. — Tinah  and  his  wife, 
with  his  parents,  brothers,  and  sister,  dined  with 
me  to-day,  and,  as  I  meant  to  sail  early  the  next 
morning,  they  all  remained  on  board  for  the  night. 
The  ship  was  crowded  tho  whole  day  with  the 
natives,  and  we  were  loaded  with  cocoa-nuts,  plan- 
tains, bread-fruit,  hogs,  and  goats.  In  the  evening, 
there  was  no  dancing  or  mirth  on  the  beach,  such 
as  we  had  been  accustomed  to,  but  all  was  silent. 

Saturday,  4th. — At  day-light,  we  unmoored :  the 
stock  of  the  best  bower  anchor  was  so  much  eaten 
by  the  worms,  that  it  broke  in  stowing  the  anchor : 
the  small  bower  had  an  iron  stock  ;  and  in  these 
voyages,  it  is  very  necessary  that  ships  should  be 
provided  with  iron  anchor-stocks.  At  half  past 
nix,  there  being  no  wind,  we  weighed,  and,  with 
our  boats  and  two  sweeps,  towed  the  ship  out  of  the 
harbour.  Soon  after,  tho  sea  breeze  came,  and 
we  stood  off  towards  the  sea. 

The  outlet  of  Toahroah  harbour  being  narrow, 
I  could  permit  only  a  few  of  the  natives  to 
be  on  board :  many  others,  however,  attended  in 
canoes,  till  the  breeze  came,  when  I  was  obliged 
to  leave  them.  We  stood  off  and  on,  almost  all 
the  remainder  of  the  day.  Tinah  and  Iddeah 
pressed  me  very  strongly  to  anchor  in  Matavai 
bay,  and  stay  one  night  longer;  but,  as  I  had 
already  taken  leave  of  most  of  my  friends,  I 
thought  it  better  to  keep  to  my  intention  of  sail- 
ing. After  dinner,  I  ordered  the  presents  which 
I  had  reserved  for  Tinah  and  his  wife,  to  be  put 
in  one  of  the  ship's  boats,  and,  as  I  had  promised 
him  fire-arms,  I  gave  him  two  muskets,  a  pair  of 
pistols,  and  a  good  stock  of  ammunition.  I  then 
represented  to  them,  the  necessity  of  their  going 
away,  that  tho  boat  might  return  to  the  ship  before 
it  was  dark  ;  on  which  they  took  a  most  affection- 
ate leave  of  me,  and  went  into  the  boat.  One  of 
♦heir  expressions,  at  parting,  was  u  Yourah  no  t* 
Eatua  tee  eveerah.  "May  the  Eatua  protect 
you,  for  ever  and  ever." 

All  the  time  that  we  remained  at  Otaheite,  the 
picture  of  Captain  Cook,  at  the  desire  of  Tinah, 
was  kept  on  board  the  ship.  On  delivering  it  to 
him,  I  wrote  on  the  back,  the  timo  of  the  ship's 
arrival  and  departure,  with  an  account  of  the 
number  of  plants  on  board. 

Tinah  had  desired  that  I  would  salute  him,  at 
his  departure,  with  the  great  guns,  which  I  could 
not  comply  with,  for  fear  of  disturbing  the  plants  ; 
but,  as  a  parting  token  of  our  regard,  we  manned 
ship  with  all  hands,  and  gave  hint  three  cheers. 
At  sunset,  the  boat  returned,  and  wo  made  Bail, 
bidding  farewell  to  Otaheite,  where  for  twenty- three 
weeks  we  had  been  treated  with  the  utmost  affection 
and  regard, and  which  seemed  to  increase  in  propor- 
tion to  our  stay.  That  we  were  not  insensible  to 
their  kindness,  tho  events  which  followed  more 
than  sufficiently  prove :  for  to  the  friendly  and 
endearing  behaviour  of  these  people,  may  bo 
ascribed  the  motives  for  that  event  which  effected 
tho  ruin  of  an  expedition,  that  there  was  every 
reason  to  hope,  would  have  been  completed  in  the 
most  fortunate  manner. 

To  enter  into  a  description  of  the  island,  or  its 
inhabitants,  I  look  upon  as  superfluous.  From 
the  accounts  of  former  voyages,  and  the  facts 


which  I  have  related,  the  character  of  the  people 
will  appear  in  as  true  a  light,  as  by  any  descrip- 
tion in  my  power  to  give.  The  length  of  time 
that  we  remained  at  Otaheite,  with  the  advantage 
of  having  been  there  before,  gave  me  opportuni- 
ties of  making,  perhaps,  a  more  perfect  vocabulary 
of  the  language,  than  has  vet  appeared  ;  but  I  have 
chosen  to  defer  it  for  the  present,  as  there  is  a 
probability  that  I  may  hereafter  be  better  quali- 
fied for  such  a  task. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

AT  THB  ISLAND  HUAHRINR— A  VXirXD  OF  OMAI  VISITS  TO 
SHIP— LKAVB  THB  SOCXSTY  ISLAKM-^A  WATKR-flrOUT— m 
ISLAND  WBYTOOTACUB  DIBOOVKRBD— AKCHOft.  DC  ANNA- 
MOOKA  ROAD— OUR  PARTUS  OM  SBORB  RORBRD  BY  TO 
NATIVES— BAIL  PROM  ANWAMOORLA— VRB  CBSRVB  DETADMED 
ON  BOARD— TART  FRIENDLY. 

Sunday,  5th  April  1789. — We  steered  towards 
the  Island  Huaheme,  which  we  got  sight  of  the  next 
morning.  At  noon  we  brought  to,  near  the  en- 
trance of  Owharre  harbour,  it  not  being  my  inten- 
tion to  anchor.  We  could  see  every  part  of  the 
harbour  distinctly,  but  my  attention  was  parti- 
cularly directed  to  the  spot  where  Omai's  boost 
had  stood,  no  part  of  which  was  now  visible.  It 
was  near  three  o'clock  before  any  canoes  came  off 
to  ns,  for  the  people  on  shore  imagined  thai  the 
ship  was  coming  into  the  harbour.  The  first  that 
arrived,  had  three  men  in  it,  who  brought  a  few 
cocoa-nuts.  I  enquired  about  the  chief,  or  Earn 
Rahie  ;  and  one  of  the  fellows,  with  great  gravity, 
said,  he  was  the  Earee  Rahie,  and  that  he  had  come 


and  he   left  us.      Immediately  after,  a  double 
canoe,  in  which  were  ten  men,  came  alongside ; 
among  them  was  a  young  man,  who  recollected 
and  called  me  by  my  name.    Several  other  canoes 
arrived,  with  hogs,  yams,  and  other  provisions, 
which  we  purchased.    My  acquaintance  told  me 
that  he  had  lived  with  our  friend  Omai.     He  con- 
firmed the  account  that  has  already  been  given; 
and  informed  me,  that,  of  all  the  animal*  which 
had  been  left  with  Omai,  the  mare  only  remained 
alive.    He  said  that  Omai  and  himself  had  cMm 
rode  together  ;  and  I  observed,  that  many  of£* 
islanders,  who  came  on  board,  had  the  represen- 
tation of  a  man  on  horseback  tattowed  on  their 
legs.      After  the  death  of  Omai,  his  house  was 
broken  to  pieces,  and  the  materials  stolen.    The 
fire-arms  were  at  Ulietea,  but  useless.  I  enquired 
after  the  seeds  and  plants,  and  was  informed  that 
they  were  all  destroyed,  except  one  tree ;  but  of 
what  kind  that  was,  I  could  not  make  out  from 
their  description.     I  was  much  pressed  to  take  the 
ship  into  the  harbour,  and  Omai's  companion  re- 
quested me  to  let  him  go  to  England.     When  they 
found  that  I  would  not  stop  among  them,  they 
seemed  jealous  of  our  going  to  Ulietea,  and  it 
appeared  to  give  them  some  satisfaction,  when  I 
I  told  them  that  I  should  not  go  near  that  island.  I 
The  canoes  had  left  us,  and  we  were  making 
sail,  when  we  discovered  an  Indian  in  the  water, , 
swimming  towards  the  shore,  which  in  all  profaa- j 
bility  he  would  not  have  been  able  to  reach.    We 
took  him  up,  and,  luckily,  another  canoe  coming 
alongside,  we  put  him  in  her.    The  people  of  the 
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canoe  said  that  the  man  was  insane  ;  but  how  he 
came  to  be  swimming  so  far  from  the  land,  we 
could  not  conjecture.  At  six  o'clock  we  made 
sail,  and  ran  all  night  to  the  S.  W.,  and  S.  W.  by  S., 
between  the  Islands  Huaheine  and  Ulietea.  The 
next  morning,  I  altered  the  course,  steering  more 
to  the  westward,  for  the  Friendly  Islands. 

On  the  9th,  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the 
weather  became  squally,  and  a  body  of  thick  black 
clouds  collected  in  the  east.  Soon  after,  a  water- 
spout was  seen  at  no  great  distance  from  us,  which 
appeared  to  great  advantage  from  the  darkness  of 
the  clouds  behind  it.  As  nearly  as  I  could  judge, 
it  was  about  two  feet  diameter  at  the  upper  part, 
and  about  eight  inches  at  the  lower.  I  had  scarce 
made  these  remarks,  when  I  observed  that  it  was 
advancing  rapidly  towards  the  ship.  We  imme- 
diately altered  our  course,  and  took  in  all  the  sails, 
except  the  foresail ;  soon  after  which,  it  passed 
within  ten  yards  of  our  stern,  making  a  rustling 
noise,  but  without  our  feeling  the  least  effect  from 
its  being  so  near  us.  The  rate  at  which  it  travelled 
I  judged  to  be  about  ten  miles  per  hour,  going 
towards  the  west  in  the  direction  of  the  wind.  In 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  passing  us,  it  dispersed. 
I  never  was  so  near  a  water-spout  before :  the 
connection  between  the  column,  which  was  higher 
than  our  mast-heads,  and  the  water  below,  was  no 
otherwise  visible,  than  by  the  sea  being  disturbed 
in  a  circular  space  of  about  six  yards  in  diameter, 
the  centre  of  which,  from  the  whirling  of  the 
water  round  it,  formed  a  hollow ;  and  from  the 
outer  parts  of  the  circle,  the  water  was  thrown  i;t> 
with  much  force,  in  a  spiral  direction,  and  could 
be  traced  to  the  height  of  fifteen  or  twenty  feet. 
At  this  elevation  we  lost  sight  of  it,  and  could  see 
nothing  of  its  junction  with  the  column  above.  It 
is  impossible  to  say  what  injury  we  should  have 
suffered,  if  it  had  passed  directly  over  us.  Masts, 
I  imagine,  might  have  been  carried  away,  but  I 
do  not  apprehend  it  would  have  endangered  the 
loss  of  a  ship. 

As  we  sailed  very  near  the  track  made  in  for- 
mer voyages,  I  had  little  reason  to  expect  that 
we  should  at  this  time  make  any  new  discovery: 
nevertheless,  on  the  11th,  at  day-light,  land  was 
seen  to  the  S.S.W.,at  about  five  leagues' distance, 
which  appeared  to  be  an  island  of  a  moderate 
height.  On  the  north  part  was  a  round  hill :  the 
N.W.  part  was  highest  and  steep :  the  S  £.  part 
eloped  off  to  a  low  point. 

The  wind  had  been  westerly  since  the  pre- 
ceding noon,  and  at  the  time  we  saw  the  land, 
the  ship  was  standing  to  the  N.W.  At  six,  we 
tacked  to  the  southward,  and,  as  we  advanced  in 
that  direction,  discovered  a  number  of  low  keys, 
of  which  at  noon  we  counted  nine :  they  were  all 
covered  with  trees.  The  large  island  first  seen 
had  a  most  fruitful  appearance,  its  shore  being 
bordered  with  flat  land,  on  which  grew  innu- 
merable cocoa-nut  and  other  trees  ;  and  the  higher 
grounds  beautifully  interspersed  with  lawns.  The 
wind  being  light  and  unfavourable,  we  endeavoured 
all  day,  but  without  success,  to  get  near  the  land. 
In  the  night  we  had  a  heavy  squall,  which  obliged 
~*  to  clew  up  all  our  sails,  and  soon  after  it  fell 
cane}. 

On  the  12th,  the  winds  were  light  and  variable 
all  day,  with  calms.  At  two  in  the  afternoon,  we 
were  within  three  miles  of  the  southernmost  key 


and  could  see  a  number  of  people  within  the 
reefs.  Shortly  bfter,  a  canoe,  in  which  were  four 
men,  paddled  off  to  us,  and  came  alongside,  with- 
out showing  any  sigiid  of  apprehension  or  surprise. 
I  gave  them  a  few  beads,  and  they  came  into  the 
ship.  One  man,  who  seemed  to  have  an  ascend- 
ancy over  the  others,  looked  about  the  ship  with 
some  appearance  of  curiosity,  but  none  of  them 
would  venture  to  go  below.  They  asked  for  some 
boiled  fresh  pork,  which  they  saw  in  a  bowl, 
belonging  to  one  of  the  seamen,  and  it  was  given 
them  to  eat,  with  boiled  plantains.  Being  told 
that  I  was  the  Earee  or  chief  of  the  ship,  the 
principal  person  came  and  joined  noses  with  me, 
and  presented  to  me  a  large  mother-of-pearl  shell, 
which  hung  with  platted  hair  round  his  neck ; 
this  he  fastened  round  my  neck,  with  signs  of  grea: 
satisfaction. 

They  spoke  the  same  language  as  at  Otaheite, 
with  very  little  variation,  as  far  as  I  could  judge. 
In  a  small  vocabulary,  that  I  made  whilst  con- 
versing with  these  men,  only  four  words,  out  of 
twenty-four,  differed  from  the  Otaheite.  The  name 
of  the  large  island,  they  told  me,  was  Wytootackee, 
and  the  Earee  was  called  Lomakkayah.  They 
said  that  there  were  no  hogs,  dogs,  or  goats  upon 
the  island,  nor  had  they  yams,  or  tarro  ;  but  that 
plantains,  cocoa-nuts,  fowls,  bread-fruit,  andavees, 
were  there  in  great  abundance.  Notwithstanding 
they  said  that  no  hogs  were  on  the  island,  it  was 
evident  they  had  seen  such  animals  ;  for  they 
called  them  by  the  same  name  as  is  given  to  them 
at  Otaheite,  which  made  me  suspect  that  they 
were  deceiving  me.  However,  I  ordered  a  young 
boar  and  sow  to  be  put  into  their  canoe,  with 
some  yams  and  tarro,  as  we  could  afford  to  part 
with  some  of  these  articles.  I  also  gave  to  each 
of  them  a  knife,  a  small  adze,  some  nails,  beads, 
and  a  looking-glass.  The  latter  they  examined 
with  great  curiosity  ;  but  with  the  iron-work  thev 
appeared  to  be  acquainted ;  calling  it  aouree,  which 
is  the  common  name  for  iron  among  the  islands 
where  it  is  known. 

As  they  were  preparing  to  leave  us,  the  chief 
of  the  canoe  took  possession  of  every  thing  that  I 
had  given  to  the  others.  One  of  them  showed 
some  signs  of  dissatisfaction ;  but,  after  a  little 
altercation,  they  joined  noses,  and  were  recon- 
ciled. I  now  thought  they  were  going  to  leave 
the  ship  ;  but  only  two  of  them  went  into  the 
canoe,  the  other  two  purposing  to  stay  all  night 
with  us,  and  to  have  the  canoe  return  for  them  in 
the  morning.  I  would  have  treated  their  confi- 
dence with  the  regard  it  merited,  but  it  was  im- 
possible to  say  how  far  the  ship  might  be  driven 
from  the  island  in  the  night.  This  I  explained  to 
them,  and  they  reluctantly  consented  to  leave  us. 
They  were  very  solicitous  that  somebody  from  the 
ship  should  go  on  shore  with  them ;  and  just 
before  they  quitted  us,  they  gave  me  a  wooden 
spear,  which  was  the  only  thing,  the  paddles 
excepted,  they  had  brought  with  them  in  the 
canoe.  It  was  a  common  long  staff,  pointed  with 
the  toa  wood. 

The  people  that  came  off  to  us  did  not  differ  in 
appearance  from  the  natives  of  Hervey's  Islands, 
seen  in  Captain  Cook's  last  voyage,  though  much 
more  friendly  and  inoffensive  in  their  manners. 
They  were  tattowed  across  the  arms  and  legs,  but 
not  on  the  loins  or  posteriors,  like  the  people  of 
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Otaheite.  From  their  knowledge  of  iron,  they 
have  doubtless  communication  with  Hervey^s 
Inlands,  which  are  not  more  than  eighteen  leagues 
distant  from  them. 

In  the  night,  a  breeze  sprung  up  from  the 
south,  and  we  continued  our  course  to  the  west- 
ward* 

On  the  18th,  at  sunset,  we  saw  Savage  Island ; 
and  in  the  night,  passed  by  to  the  southward  of  it. 

At  eleven  o'clock  in  the  forenoon  of  the  21st, 
we  saw  the  island  Caow,  from  the  mast-head, 
bearing  N.W.  by  W.  f  W.  This  island  is  a  hieh 
mountain,  with  a  sharp-pointed  top,  and  is  the 
northwesternmost  of  all  the  Friendly  Islands. 
At  noon  we  saw  it  very  distinctly  from  the  deck, 
it  being  then  nineteen  leagues  distant  from  us. 

The  wind  being  to  the  southward,  we  could  not 
fetch  Annamooka,  at  which  island  I  intended  to 
stop,  before  the  evening  of  the  23rd,  when  we 
anchored  in  the  road,  in  twenty-three  fathoms ; 
the  extremes  of  Annamooka  bearing  £.  by  N.  and 
S.  by  E.,  our  distance  from  the  shore  being  half 
a  league.  In  the  middle  of  the  day,  a  canoe  had 
come  off  to  us  from  the  island  Mango,  in  which 
was  a  chief,  named  Latoomy-lange,  who  dined 
with  me.  Immediately  on  our  anchoring,  several 
canoes  came  alongside,  with  yams  and  cocoa-nuts, 
but  none  of  the  natives  offered  to  come  on  board, 
without  first  asking  permission.  As  yet,  I  had 
seen  no  person  with  whom  I  could  recollect  to 
have  been  formerly  acquainted.  I  made  enquiries 
after  some  of  our  old  friends,  particularly  the 
chiefs,  but  I  found  myself  not  sufficiently  master 
of  the  language  to  obtain  the  information  I 
wanted. 

Friday,  24th. — Our  station  being  inconvenient 
for  watering,  at  daylight  we  weighed,  and  worked 
more  to  the  eastward,  where  we  anchored  in 
twenty-one  fathoms ;  our  distance  from  the  shore 
being  half  a  league.  Sounded  all  round  the  ship, 
and  found  the  ground  to  be  a  coarse  coral  bottom, 
but  with  even  soundings. 

By  this  time,  some  largo  sailing  canoes  were 
arrived  from  different  islands  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Annamooka ;  and  an  old  lame  man,  named 
Tepa,  whom  I  had  known  in  1777,  and  imme- 
diately recollected,  came  on  board.  Two  other 
chiefs,  whose  names  were  Noocaboo  and  Kuno- 
cappo,  were  with  him.  Tepa  having  formerly  been 
accustomed  to  our  manuer  of  speaking  their 
language,  I  found  I  could  converse  with  him 
tolerably  well.  He  informed  mc,  that  Poulaho, 
Feenow,  and  Tubow,  were  alive,  and  at  Tonga- 
taboo,  and  that  they  would  come  hither  as  soon 
as  they  heard  of  our  arrival,  of  which  he  promised 
to  send  them  immediate  notice.  He  said  that  the 
cattle  which  we  had  left  at  Tongataboo  hod  all 
bred,  and  that  the  old  ones  were  yet  living.  He 
enquired  after  several  people  who  were  here  with 
Captain  Cook.  Being  desirous  to  see  the  ship,  I 
took  him  and  his  companions  below,  and  showed 
them  the  bread-fruit  and  other  plants,  at  seeing 
which  they  were  greatly  surprised.  I  made  each 
of  them  a  present ;  and,  when  they  had  satisfied 
their  curiosity,  I  invited  them  *o  go  on  shore  with 
me  in  the  ship's  boat. 

I  took  Nelson  with  me  to  procure  some  bread- 
fruit plants,  one  of  our  stock  being  dead,  and  two 
or  three  others  a  little  sickly.  When  we  landed, 
there  were  about  two  hundred  people  on  the 


beach,  most  of  them  women  and  children.  Tepa 
showed  me  a  large  boat-house,  which,  he  told  me, 
we  might  make  use  of ;  thinking  we  should  have 
a  party  on  shore,  as  our  ships  had  formerly.  I 
went  with  him  in  search  of  water,  but  could  find 
no  better  place  than  where  Captain  Cook  had 
watered,  which  is  a  quarter  of  a  mile  inland  from 
the  east  end  of  the  beach.  I  next  walked  to  the 
west  point  of  the  bay,  where  some  plants  and 
seeds  had  been  sown  by  Captain  Cook ;  and  had 
the  satisfaction  to  see,  in  a  plantation  close  by, 
about  twenty  fine  pine-apple  plants,  but  no  fruit, 
this  not  being  the  proper  season.  They  told  me, 
that  they  had  eaten  many  oi  them,  thai  they  were 
fine  and  large,  and  that  at  Tongataboo  there  were 
great  numbers. 

When  I  returned  to  the  landing-place,  I  was 
desired  to  sit  down,  and  a  present  was  brought 
me,  which  consisted  of  some  bundles  of  cocoa-ami 
only.  This  fell  short  of  my  expectations ;  how- 
ever, I  appeared  satisfied,  and  distributed  bead* 
and  trinkets  to  the  women  and  children  near  me. 

Numerous  were  the  marks  of  mourning  with 
which  these  people  disfigure  themselves,  such  m 
bloody  temples,  their  heads  deprived  of  meat  of 
the  hair,  and,  what  was  worse,  almost  all  of  men 
with  the  loss  of  some  of  their  fingers.  Several 
fine  boys,  not  above  six  years  old,  had  lost  both 
their  little  fingers  ;  and  some  of  the  men,  besides 
these,  had  parted  with  the  middle  finger  of  the 
right  hand. 

The  chiefs  went  off  with  me  to  dinner,  and  I 
found  a  brisk  trade  carrying  on  at  the  ship  for 
yams ;  some  plantains  and  bread-fruit  were  like- 
wise brought  on  board,  but  no  hogs.  In  the 
afternoon,  more  sailing  canoes  arrived,  some  of 
which  contained  not  less  than  ninety  passengers. 
We  purchased  eight  hogs,  some  dogs,  fowls,  and 
shaddocks.  Yams  were  in  great  abundance,  very 
fine  and  large ;  one  yam  weighed  above  forty-five 
pounds.  Among  the  people  that  came  this  after- 
noon, were  two  of  the  name  of  Tubow,  which  i*  s 
family  of  the  first  distinction  among  the  Friendly 
Islands;  one  of  them  was  chief  of  the  island 
Lefooga ;  with  him  and  Tepa  I  went  on  shore  to 
see  the  wooding-place.  I  found  a  variety  of  size- 
able trees ;  but  the  kind  which  I  principally 
pitched  upon,  was  the  Barringtonia,  of  Forster. 
I  acquainted  Tepa  with  my  intention  of  sending 
people  to  cut  wood,  which  meeting  with  his  appro- 
bation, we  parted. 

On  the  25th,  at  daylight,  the  wooding  snd 
watering  parties  went  on  shore.  I  had  directed 
them  not  to  cut  the  kind  of  tree*  which,  when 
Captain  Cook  wooded  here  in  1777,  blinded,  for  a 
time,  many  of  the  wood-cutters.  They  had  not 
been  an  hour  on  shore,  before  one  man  had  an 
axe  stolen  from  him,  and  another  an  adze.  Tepa 
was  applied  to,  who  got  the  axe  restored,  but  die 
adze  was  not  recovered.  In  the  evening  we  com- 
pleted wooding. 

Sunday,  26th. — In  the  morning,  Nelson  wrat 
on  shore  to  get  a  few  plants;  but,  no  principal 
chief  being  among  the  people,  he  was  insulted, 
and  a  spade  taken  from  him.  A  boat's  grapnel 
was  likewise  stolen  from    the  watering   party. 

*  Excacaria  Agalloeka  Linn,  Sp.  PI.,  called  ia  0* 
Malay  language,  Caju  Mata  Boota,  w«  >kh,  Hg**'*^  tbe 
tree  that  wounds  the  eyes. 
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Tepa  recovered  the  spade  for  us ;  but  the  crowd 
of  natives  was  become  so  great,  by  the  number  of 
canoes  that  had  arrived  from  different  islands, 
that  it  was  impossible  to  do  anything,  where  there 
was  such  a  multitude  of  people,  without  a  chief  of 
sufficient  authority  to  command  the  whole.  I 
therefore  ordered  the  watering  party  to  go  on 
board,  and  determined  to  sail ;  for  I  could  not 
discover  that  any  canoe  had  been  sent  to  acquaint 
the  chiefs  of  Tongataboo  of  our  being  here.  For 
some  time  after  the  thefts  were  committed,  the 
chiefs  kept  away,  but  before  noon,  they  came  on 
board. 

At  noon,  we  unmoored,  and  at  one  o'clock,  got 
under  sail.  The  two  Tubows,  Kunocappo,  La- 
toomy-lange,  and  another  chief,  were  on  board, 
and  I  acquainted  them,  that,  unless  the  grapnel 
was  returned,  they  must  remain  in  the  ship.  They 
were  surprised,  and  not  a  little  alarmed.  Canoes 
were  immediately  dispatched  after  the  grapnel, 
which,  I  was  informed,  could  not  possibly  be 
brought  to  the  ship  before  the  next  day,  as  those 
who  had  stolen  it  immediately  sailed  with  their 
prize  to  another  island.  Nevertheless,  I  detained 
them  till  sunset,  when  -their  uneasiness  and  im- 
patience increased  to  such  a  degree,  that  they 
began  to  beat  themselves  about  the  face  and  eyes, 
and  some  of  them  cried  bitterly.  As  this  distress 
was  more  than  the  grapnel  was  worth,  and  I  had 
no  reason  to  imagine  that  they  were  privy  to,  or 
in  any  manner  concerned  in  the  theft,  I  could 
not  think  of  detaining  them  longer,  and  called 
their  canoes  alongside.  I  then  told  them  they 
were  at  liberty  to  go,  and  made  each  of  them  a 
present  of  a  hatchet,  a  saw,  with  some  knives, 
gimblets,  and  nails.  This  unexpected  present, 
and  the  sudden  change  in  their  situation,  affected 
them  not  less  with  joy  than  they  had  before  been 
with  apprehension.  They  were  unbounded  in  their 
acknowledgments;  and  I  have  little  doubt  but 
that  we  parted  better  friends  than  if  the  affair 
had  never  happened. 

We  stood  to  the  northward  all  night,  with  light 
winds,  and  on  the  next  day,  the  27th,  at  noon, 
were  between  the  islands  Tofoa  and  Kotoo.  Lati- 
tude observed  19°  18'  S. 

Thus  far  the  voyage  had  advanced  in  a  course 
of  uninterrupted  prosperity,  and  had  been  attended 
with  many  circumstances  equally  pleasing  and 
satisfactory.  A  very  different  scene  was  now  to 
be  experienced.  A  conspiracy  had  been  formed, 
which  was  to  render  all  our  past  labour  productive 
only  of  extreme  misery  and  distress.  The  means 
had  been  concerted  and  prepared  with  so  much 
secrecy  and  circumspection,  that  no  one  circum- 
stance appeared  to  occasion  the  smallest  suspicion 
of  the  impending  calamity. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 


▲    MUTINY    IN    THS    SHIP. 


Monday,  27th  April,  1789. — We  kept  near  the 
island  Kotoo  all  the  afternoon,  in  hopes  that  some 
canoes  would  come  off  to  the  ship ;  but  in  this  I 
was  disappointed.  The  wind  being  northerly  in 
the  evening,  we  steered  to  the  westward,  to  pass 
to  the  south  of  Tofoa.  I  gave  directions  for  this 
.  course  to  be  continued  during  the  night.  The 
I   master  had  the  first  watch,  the  gunner  the  middle 


watch,  and  Mr.  Christian  the  morning  watch.  This 
was  the  turn  of  duty  for  the  night. 

Tuesday,  28th. — Just  before  sun-rising,  while  I 
was  yet  asleep,  Mr.  Christian,  with  the  master-at- 
arms,  gunner's  mate,  and  Thomas  Burkitt,  sea- 
man, came  into  my  cabin,  and,  seizing  me,  tied 
my  hands  with  a  cord  behind  my  back,  threaten- 
ing me  with  instant  death  if  I  spoke  or  made  the 
least  noise.  I,  however,  called  as  loud  as  I  could 
in  hopes  of  assistance  ;  but  they  had  already  se- 
cured the  officers  who  were  not  of  their  party,  by 
placing  sentinels  at  their  doors.  There  were 
three  men  at  my  cabin  door,  besides  the  four 
within  ;  Christian  had  only  a  cutlass  in  his  hand, 
the  others  had  muskets  and  bayonets.  I  was 
hauled  out  of  bed  and  forced  on  deck  in  my  shirt, 
suffering  great  pain  from  the  tightness  with  which 
they  had  tied  my  hands.  I  demanded  the  reason 
of  such  violence,  but  received  no  other  answer 
than  abuse  for  not  holding  my  tongue.  The 
master,  the  gunner,  the  surgeon,  Mr.  Efphinstone. 
master's  mate,  and  Nelson,  were  kept  confined 
below,  and  the  fore-hatchway  was  guarded  by 
sentinels.  The  boatswain  and  carpenter,  and  also 
the  clerk,  Mr.  Samuel,  were  allowed  to  come  upon 
deck,  where  they  saw  me  standing  abaft  the  mizen- 
mast,  with  my  hands  tied  behind  my  back,  under 
a  guard,  with  Christian  at  their  head.  The  boat- 
swain was  ordered  to  hoist  the  launch  out,  with  a 
threat,  if  he  did  not  do  it  instantly,  to  take  care  of 
himself. 

When  the  boat  was  out,  Mr.  Hayward  and  Mr. 
Hallet,  two  of  the  midshipmen,  and  Mr.  Samnel, 
were  ordered  into  it  I  demanded  what  their  in- 
tention was  in  giving  this  order,  and  endeavoured 
to  persuade  the  people  near  me  not  to  persist  in 
such  acts  of  violence  ;  but  it  was  to  no  effect. 
"Hold  your  tongue,  sir,  or  you  are  dead  this 
instant,''  was  constantly  repeated  to  me. 

The  master  by  this  time  had  sent  to  request 
that  he  might  come  on  deck,  which  was  permitted; 
but  he  was  soon  ordered  back  again  to  his  cabin. 

I  continued  my  endeavours  to  turn  the  tide  of 
affairs,  when  Christian  changed  the  cutlass  which 
he  had  in  his  hand  for  a  bayonet  that  was  brought 
to  him,  and,  holding  me  with  a  strong  gripe  by 
the  cord  that  tied  my  hands,  he  with  many  oaths 
threatened  to  kill  me  immediately,  if  I  would  not 
be  quiet ;  the  villains  round  me  had  their  pieces 
cocked  and  bayonets  fixed.  Particular  people  were 
called  on  to  go  into  the  boat,  and  were  hurried 
over  the  side,  whence  I  concluded  that  with  these 
people  I  was  to  be  set  adrift.  I  therefore  made 
another  effort  to  bring  about  a  change,  but  with 
no  other  effect  than  to  be  threatened  with  having 
my  brains  blown  out. 

The  boatswain  and  seamen  who  were  to  go  in 
the  boat  were  allowed  to  collect  twine,  canvass, 
lines,  sails,  cordage,  an  eight-and-twenty  gallon 
cask  of  water,  and  Mr.  Samuel  got  150  pounds  of 
bread,  with  a  small  quantity  of  rum  and  wine,  also 
a  quadrant  and  compass  ;  but  he  was  forbidden, 
on  pain  of  death,  to  touch  either  map,  ephemeris, 
book  of  astronomical  observations,  sextant,  time- 
keeper, or  any  of  my  surveys  or  drawings. 

The  mutineers  having  forced  those  of  the  sea- 
men whom  they  meant  to  get  rid  of  into  the  boat, 
Christian  directed  a  dram  to  be  served  to  each  of 
his  own  crew.  I  then  unhappily  saw  that  nothing 
could  be  done  to  effect  the  recovery  of  the  ship; 
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there  was  no  one  to  assist  me,  and  every  endea- 
vour on  my  part  was  answered  with  threats  of 
death. 

The  officers  were  next  called  upon  deck  and 
forced  over  the  side  into  the  boat,  while  I  was 
kept  apart  from  every  one  abaft  the  mizen-mast, 
Christian,  armed  with  a  bayonet,  holding  me  by 
the  bandage  that  secured  my  hands.  The  guard 
round  me  had  their  pieces  cocked,  but  on  my 
daring  the  ungrateful  wretches  to  fire,  they  un- 
cocked them. 

Isaac  Martin,  one  of  the  guard  over  me,  I  saw 
had  an  inclination  to  assist  me,  and  as  he  fed  me 
with  shaddock  (my  lips  being  quite  parched),  we 
explained  our  wishes  to  each  other  by  our  looks  ; 
but  this  being  observed,  Martin  was  removed  from 
me.  He  then  attempted  to  leave  the  ship,  for 
which  purpose  he  got  into  the  boat ;  but  with 
many  threats  they  obliged  him  to  return. 

The  armourer,  Joseph  Coleman,  and  two  of  the 
carpenters,  M'lntosh  and  Norman,  were  also  kept 
contrary  to  their  inclination  ;  and  they  begged  of 
me,  after  I  was  astern  in  the  boat,  to  remember 
that  they  declared  they  had  no  hand  in  the  trans- 
action. Michael  Byrne,  I  am  told,  likewise  wanted 
to  leave  the  ship. 

It  is  of  no  moment  for  me  to  recount  my  endea- 
vours to  bring  back  the  offenders  to  a  sense  of - 
their  duty ;  all  I  could  do  was  by  speaking  to 
them  in  general ;  but  it  was  to  no  purpose,  for  I 
was  kept  securely  bound,  and  no  one  except  the 
guard  suffered  to  come  near  me. 

To  Mr.  Samuel  I  am  indebted  for  securing  my 
journals  and  commission,  with  some  material  ship 
papers.  Without  these  I  had  nothing  to  certify 
what  I  had  done,  and  my  honour  and  character 
might  have  been  suspected,  without  my  possessing 
a  proper  document  to  have  defended  them.  All 
this  he  did  with  great  resolution,  though  guarded 
and  strictly  watched.  He  attempted  to  save  the 
time-keeper,  and  a  box  with  my  surveys,  drawings, 
and  remarks  for  fifteen  years  past,  which  were 
numerous,  when  he  was  hurried  away,  with  "Damn 
your  eyes,  you  are  well  off  to  get  what  you  have." 
^  It  appeared  to  me,  that  Christian  was  some 
time  in  doubt  whether  he  should  keep  the  car- 
penter or  his  mates  ;  at  length  he  determined  on 
the  latter,  and  the  carpenter  was  ordered  into  the 
boat.  He  was  permitted,  but  not  without  some 
opposition,  to  take  his  tool-chest. 

Much  altercation  took  place  among  the  mutinous 
crew  during  the  whole  business :  some  swore  "  I'll 
be  damned  if  he  does  not  find  his  way  home,  if  he 
gets  anything  with  him,"  (meaning  me)  ;  and, 
when  the  carpenter's  chest  was  carrying  away, 
u  Damn  my  eyes,  he  will  have  a  vessel  built  in  a 
month  ;"  while  others  laughed  at  the  helpless 
situation  of  the  boat,  being  very  deep,  and  so  little 
room  for  those  who  were  in  her.  As  for  Christian, 
he  seemed  as  if  meditating  destruction  on  himself 
and  every  one  else. 

I  asked  for  arms,  but  they  laughed  at  me,  and 
said  I  was  well  acquainted  with  the  people  among 
whom  I  was  going,  and  therefore  did  not  want 
them  ;  four  cutlasses,  however,  were  thrown  into 
the  boat  after  we  were  veered  astern. 

The  officers  and  men  being  in  the  boat,  they 
only  waited  for  me,  of  which  the  master-at-arms 
informed  Christian  ;  who  then  said — "  Come,  Cap- 
tain Bligh,  your  officers  and  men  are  now  in  the 


boat,  and  you  must  go  with  them ;  if  you  attempt 
to  make  the  least  resistance  you  will  instantly  be 
put  to  death  : "  and,  without  further  ceremony, 
with  a  tribe  of  armed  ruffians  about  me,  I  wan 
forced  over  the  side,  where  they  untied  my  hands. 
Being  in  the  boat,  we  were  veered  astern  by  a 
rope.  A  few  pieces  of  pork  were  thrown  to  ua, 
and  some  clothes,  also  the  cutlasses  I  have  already 
mentioned;  and  it  was  then  that  the  armourer 
and  carpenters  called  out  to  me  to  remember  that 
they  had  no  hand  in  the  transaction.  After  hav- 
ing undergone  a  great  deal  of  ridicule,  and  bees 
kept  some  time  to  make  sport  for  these  unfeeling 
wretches,  we  were  at  length  cast  adrift  in  the  open 
ocean. 

I  had  with  me  in  the  boat  the  following  persons 


Kame*. 
John  Fryer       ,       . 
Thomas  Lkdwa&d   . 
David  Nelson    .         . 
William  Pbckovsr 
William  Col*     . 
William  Purcell  . 
William  Elphihstone 
Thomas  Hayward 
John  Hallet 
John  Norton 
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John  Smith         . 
Thomas  Hall 
George  Simpson 
Robert  Tinkler    . 
Robert  Lamb    .        • 
Mr.  Samuel  • 


Stations. 
.    Master. 
.    .    Acting  Surgeon. 

.    Botanist. 
.    .    Gunner. 

.    Boatswain. 
.    .    Carpenter. 
Master's  Mate. 

|  >  Midshipmen. 

1  Quarter  Master*. 
.    !    Sailmaker. 
'IcookB. 


A  Boy. 

Butcher. 

Cleric. 


There  remained  on  board  the  Bounty 

.     Master's  Mate. 


■7 


Midshipmen. 


Fletcher  Christian 
Peter  Uevwooo  . 
Edward  Youno 
George  Stewart 
Charles  Churchill  . 
John  Mills  . 
James  Morrison 
Thomas  Burkitt    . 
Matthew  Quintal  . 
John  Sumner 
John  Millward 
William  M'Koy    . 
Henry  Hillbrant    . 
Michael  Byrne    . 
William  Musprat    . 
Alexander  Smith 
John  Williams 
Thomas  Ellison    • 
Isaac  Martin  . 

Richard  Skinner 
Matthew  Thompson 
William  Brown  . 
Joseph  Coleman 
Charles  Norman 
Thomas  M'Intosk    . 

In  all  twenty-five  hands, 
of  the  ship's  company. 

Having  little  or  no  wind,  we  rowed  pretty  fcst! 
towards  Tofoa,  which  bore  N.  E.  about  ten  leagues 
from  us.  While  the  ship  was  in  sight,  she  steered  i 
to  the  W.N.W.,  but  I  considered  this  only  as  a 
feint ;  for  when  we  were  sent  away — "  Huzza  for 
Otahcite,"  was  frequently  heard  among  the  muti- 
neers. 

Christian,  the  chief  of  the  mutineers,  was  of  a 
respectable  family  in  the  north  of  England.    Th» 


Master  at  Anns. 
•     Gunner's  Mate. 
.     Boatswain's  Mate. 
.     Able  fi*"mF»»- 
.     Ditto. 
.     Ditto. 
.     Ditto. 
.     Ditto. 
.     Ditto. 
.     Ditto. 
.     Ditto. 
.     Ditto. 
.     Ditto. 
.     Ditto. 
.     Ditto. 
.     Ditto. 
.     Ditto. 

Gardener. 

Armourer. 

Carpenter's  Mate. 
.     Carpenter's  Crew. 

and  the  most  able  men 
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the  third  voyage  he  had  made  with  me;  and 
as  I  found  it  necessary  to  keep  my  ship's  company 
at  three  watches,  I  had  given  him  an  order  to  take 
charge  of  the  third,  his  abilities  being  thoroughly 
equal  to  the  task ;  and  by  this  means  the  master 
and  gunner  were  not  at  watch  and  watch. 

Heywood  *  was  also  of  a  respectable  family  in 
the  north  of  England,  and  a  young  man  of  abili- 
ties, as  well  as  Christian*  These  two  had  been 
objects  of  my  particular  regard  and  attention,  and 
I  had  taken  great  pains  to  instruct  them,  having 
entertained  hopes,  that  as  professional  men,  they 
would  have  become  a  credit  to  their  country. 

Young  was  well  recommended,  and  had  the 
look  of  an  able  stout  seaman :  he,  however,  fell 
short  of  what  his  appearance  promised. 

Stewart  was  a  young  man  of  creditable  parents, 
in  the  Orkneys  ;  at  which  place,  on  the  return  of 
the  Resolution  from  the  South  Seas,  in  1780,  we 
received  so  many  civilities,  that,  on  that  account 
only,  I  should  gladly  have  taken  him  with  me  : 
but,  independent  of  this  recommendation,  he  was 
a  seaman,  and  had  always  borne  a  good  character. 

Notwithstanding  the  roughness  with  which  I 
was  treated,  the  remembrance  of  past  kindnesses 
produced  some  signs  of  remorse  in  Christian, 
When  they  were  forcing  me  out  of  the  ship,  I 
asked  him,  if  this  treatment  was  a  proper  return  for 
the  many  instances  he  had  received  of  my  friend- 
ship !  he  appeared  disturbed  at  my  question,  and  an- 
swered with  much  emotion, "  That, — Captain  Bligh, 

that  is  the  thing  ; — I  am  in  hell — I  am  in  hell." 

As  soon  as  I  had  time  to  reflect,  I  felt  an  inward 
satisfaction,  which  prevented  any  depression  of 
my  spirits :  conscious  of  my  integrity,  and  anxious 
solicitude  for  the  good  of  the  service  in  which  I 
had  been  engaged,  I  found  my  mind  wonderfully 
supported,and  I  began  to  conceive  hopes,  notwith- 
standing so  heavy  a  calamity,  that  I  should  one 
day  be  able  to  account  to  mv  King  and  my  country 
for  the  misfortune. — A  few  hours  before,  mv  situa- 
tion had  been  peculiarly  flattering.  I  had  a  ship 
in  the  most  perfect  order,  and  well  stored  with 
every  necessary  both  for  service  and  health  :  bv 
early  attention  to  those  particulars  I  had,  as  much 
as  lay  in  my  power,  provided  against  any  accident 
in  case  I  could  not  get  through  Endeavour  Straits, 
as  well  as  against  what  might  befal  me  in  them  ; 
add  to  this,  the  plants  had  been  successfully  pre- 
served in  the  most  flourishing  state  :  so  that  upon 
the  whole,  the  voyage  was  two  thirds  completed, 
and  the  remaining  part,  to  all  appearance,  in  a 
very  promising  way ;  every  person  on  board  being 
in  perfect  health,  to  establish  which  was  ever 
amongst  the  principal  objects  of  my  attention. 

It  will  very  naturally  be  asked,  what  could  be 
the  reason  for  such  a  revolt  1  in  answer  to  which 
I  can  only  conjecture,  that  the  mutineers  had  flat- 
tered themselves  with  the  hopes  of  a  more  happy 
life  among  the  Otaheiteans,  than  they  could  pos- 
sibly enjoy  in  England ;  and  this,  joined  to  some 
female  connexions,  most  probably  occasioned  the 
whole  transaction. 

The  women  at  Otaheite  are  handsome,  mild  and 
cheerful  in  their  manners  and  conversation,  pos- 
sessed of  great  sensibility,  and  have  sufficient  deli- 
cacy to  make  them  admired  and  beloved.  The 
chiefs  were  so  much  attached  to  our  people,  that 


•  See  Appendix. 


they  rather  encouraged  their  stay  among  them 
than  otherwise,  and  even  made  them  promises  of 
large  possessions.  Under  these,  and  many  other 
attendant  circumstances,  equally  desirable,  it  is 
now  perhaps  not  so  much  to  be  wondered  at, 
though  scarcely  possible  to  have  been  foreseen, 
that  a  set  of  sailors,  most  of  them  void  of  connex- 
ions, should  be  led  away :  especially  when,  in  ad- 
dition to  such  powerful  inducements,  they  imagined 
it  in  their  power  to  fix  themselves  in  the  midst  of 
plenty,  on  one  of  the  finest  islands  in  the  world, 
where  they  need  not  labour,  and  where  the  allure- 
ments of  dissipation  are  beyond  anything  that  can 
be  conceived.  The  utmost,  however,  that  any  com- 
mander could  have  supposed  to  have  happened  is, 
that  some  of  the  people  would  have  been  tempted 
to  desert.  But  if  it  should  be  asserted,  that  a 
commander  is  to  guard  against  an  act  of  mutiny 
and  piracy  in  his  own  ship,  more  than  by  the  com- 
mon rules  of  service,  it  is  as  much  as  to  say  that 
he  must  sleep  locked  up,  and  when  awake,  be 
girded  with  pistols. 

Desertions  have  happened,  more  or  less,  from 
most  of  the  ships  that  have  been  at  the  Society 
Islands  ;  but  it  has  always  been  in  the  commanders 
power  to  make  the  chiees  return  their  people  :  the 
knowledge,  therefore,  that  it  was  unsafe  to  desert, 
perhaps,  first  led  mine  to  consider  with  what  ease 
so  small  a  ship  might  be  surprised,  and  that  so 
favourable  an  opportunity  would  never  offer  to 
them  again. 

The  secresy  of  this  mutiny  is  beyond  all  concep- 
tionf.  Thirteen  of  the  party,  who  were  with  me, 
had  always  lived  forward  among  the  seamen  ;  yet 
neither  they,  nor  the  messmates  of  Christian, 
Stewart,  Heywood  and  Young,  had  ever  observed 
any  circumstance  that  made  them  in  the  least 
suspect  what  was  going  on.  To  such  a  close- 
planned  act  of  villany,  mv  mind  being  entirely 
free  from  any  suspicion,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  I 
fell  a  sacrifice.  Perhaps,  if  there  had  been 
marines  on  board,  a  sentinel  at  my  cabin -door 
might  have  prevented  it ;  for  I  slept  with  the  door 
always  open,  that  the  officer  of  the  watch  might 
have  access  to  me  on  all  occasions,  the  possibility 
of  such  a  conspiracy  being  ever  the  farthest  from 
my  thoughts.  Had  their  mutiny  been  occasioned 
by  any  grievances,  either  real  or  imaginary,  I 
must  have  discovered  symptoms  of  their  discon- 
tent, which  would  have  put  me  on  my  guard :  but 
the  case  was  far  otherwise.  Christian,  in  particu- 
lar, I  was  on  the  most  friendly  terms  with :  that 
very  day  he  was  engaged  to  have  dined  with  me  ; 
and  the  preceding  night,  he  excused  himself  from 
supping  with  me  on  pretence  of  being  unwell ;  for 
which  I  felt  concerned,  having  no  suspicions  of 
his  integrity  and  honour. 

t  From  subsequent  disclosures  It  does  not  appear  that 
any  conspiracy  had  been  entered  into,  but  that  the  mutiny 
was  solely  occasioned  by  a  sudden  determination  taken  by 
Christian,  who  had  received  insulting  language  from  Cap- 
tain Bligh  on  several  occasions,  and  particularly  on  the 
previous  afternoon,  and  he  was  but  too  readily  seconded 
by  many  of  the  people,  particularly  the  men  who  had 
deserted  at  Otaheito.  The  motives  which  Captain  Bligh 
ascribes  to  the  crew  generally,  without  doubt  actuated 
many  when  the  explosion  occurred,  but  there  is  no  reason 
to  believe  that  any  previous  intention  of  mutiny  existed, 
Heywood  and  Stewart,  who  were  left  behind,  took  no  part 
in  the  affair.  Bee  Appendix. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

r«UCfcSD  IN  TUB  LAUNCH  TO  TUB  ISLAND  TOFCA— Dim* 
CULTY  III  OBTAININO  SUPPUBS  THBRJC— TRCACHBBOUS 
ATTACK  OW  THB  NATIVBft— B0CAPB  TO  SKA,  AJTO  BKAA 
▲WAT  FOB  MSW  HOLLAND. 

H y  first  determination  wag  to  seek  a  supply  of 
bread-fruit  and  water  at  Tofoa,  and  afterwards  to 
■ail  for  Tongataboo,  and  there  risk  a  solicitation 
to  Poulaho,  the  king,  to  equip  our  boat,  and  grant 
us  a  supply  of  water  and  provisions,  so  as  to  enable 
us  to  reach  the  East  Indies. 

The  quantity  of  provisions  I  found  in  the  boat, 
was  1501b.  of  bread,  16  pieces  of  pork,  each  piece 
weighing  21b.,  6  quarts  of  rum,  6  bottles  of  wine, 
with  28  gallons  of  water,  and  four  empty  barrecoes. 

Fortunately  it  was  calm  all  the  afternoon,  till 
about  four  o'clock,  when  we  were  so  far  to  wind- 
ward,  that,  with  a  moderate  easterly  breeze  which 
sprung  up,  we  were  able  to  sail.  It  was  never- 
theless dark  when  we  got  to  Tofoa,  where  I  ex- 
pected to  land;  but  the  shore  proved  to  be  so 
steep  and  rocky,  that  wo  were  obliged  to  give  up 
all  thoughts  of  it,  and  keep  the  boat  under  the  lee 
of  the  island  with  two  oars  ;  for  there  was  no 
anchorage.  Having  fixed  on  this  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding for  the  night,  I  served  to  every  person 
half  a  pint  of  grog,  and  each  took  to  his  rest  as  well 
as  oar  unhappy  situation  would  allow. 

Wednesday,  April  29th. — I  n  the  morning,at  dawn 
of  day,  we  rowed  along  shore  in  search  of  a  landing- 
place,  and  about  ten  o'clock  we  discovered  a  cove  with 
a  stony  beach,  at  the  N.W.  part  of  the  island,  where  I 
dropt  the  grapnel  within  twenty  yards  of  the  rocks. 
A  great  surf  ran  on  the  shore  ;  but,  as  I  was  unwil- 
ling to  diminish  our  stock  of  provisions,  I  landed 
Mr.  Samuel,  and  some  others,  who  climbed  the 
cliffs  and  got  into  the  country  to  search  for  sup- 
plies. The  rest  of  us  remained  at  the  cove,  not 
discovering  any  other  way  into  the  country,  than 
that  by  which  Mr.  Samuel  had  proceeded.  It  was 
great  consolation  to  me  to  find,  that  the  spirits  of 
my  people  did  not  sink,  notwithstanding  our 
miserable  and  almost  hopeless  situation.  Towards 
noon,  Mr.  Samuel  returned,  with  a  few  quarts  of 
water  which  he  had  found  in  holes  ;  but  he  had 
met  with  no  spring,  or  any  prospect  of  a  suf- 
ficient supply  in  that  particular,  and  had  seen 
only  the  signs  of  inhabitants.  As  it  was  uncertain 
what  might  be  our  future  necessities,  1  only  issued 
a  morsel  of  bread,  and  a  glass  of  wine,  to  each 
person  for  dinner. 

I  observed  the  latitude  of  this  cove  to  be  19° 
4 1'  S.  This  is  the  N.W.  part  of  Tofoa,  the  north- 
westernmost  of  the  Friendly  Islands. 

The  weather  was  fair,  but  the  wind  blew  so 
strong  from  the  E.S.E.,  that  we  could  not  venture 
to  sea.  Our  detention  made  it  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  endeavour  to  obtain  something  towards 
our  support  ;  for  I  determined,  if  possible,  to  keep 
our  first  stock  entire.  We  therefore  weighed, 
and  rowed  along  shore  to  see  if  anything  could 
be  got;  and  at  last  discovered  some  cocoa-nut 
trees  ;  but  they  were  on  the  top  of  high  precipices, 
and  the  surf  made  it  dangerous  lauding :  both 
one  and  the  other,  we  however  got  the  better  of. 
Some  of  the  people,  with  much  difficulty,  climbed 
the  cliffs,  and  got  about  twenty  cocoa-nuts,  and 
others  slung  them  to  ropes,  by  which  we  hauled 
them  through  tho  surf  into  the  boat.    This  was 


all  that  could  be  done  here  ;  and,  as  I  found  n* 
place  so  safe  as  the  one  we  had  left,  to  spend  tht 
night  at,  I  returned  to  the  cove,  and,  having 
served  a  cocoa-nut  to  each  person,  we  went  to  rest 
again  in  the  boat. 

Thursday,  30th.— At  daylight,  we  attempted  to 
put  to  sea ;  but  the  wind  and  weather  proved  so  bad, 
that  I  was  glad  to  return  to  oar  former  station  : 
where,  after  issuing  a  morsel  of  bread  and  a  spoon- 
ful of  rum  to  each  person,  we  landed,  and  I  went 
off  with  Mr.  Nelson,  Mr.  Samuel,  and  some  others, 
into  the  country,  having  hauled  ourselves  op  the 
precipice  by  long  vines,  which  were  fixed  then 
by  the  natives  for  that  purpose  ;  this  being  the 
only  way  into  the  country. 

We  found  a  few  deserted  huts,  and  a  small  plan- 
tain walk,  but  little  taken  care  of;  from  which  we 
could  only  collect  three  small  bunches  of  plantaint. 
After  passing  this  place,  we  came  to  a  deep  guilt 
that  led  towards  a  mountain,  near  a  volcano ;  sad, 
as  I  conceived  that  in  the  rainy  season  vary 
great  torrents  of  water  most  pass  through  it,  we 
hoped  to  find  sufficient  for  our  use  mnsiniwr 
in  some  holes  of  the  rocks ;  but,  after  all  our 
search,  the  whole  that  we  collected  was  only  ntse 
gallons.  We  advanced  within  two  miles  of  tat 
foot  of  the  highest  mountain  in  the  island,  os 
which  is  the  volcano  that  is  almost  const  anty 
burning.  The  country  near  it  is  covered  wits 
lava,  and  has  a  most  dreary  appearance.  As  ve 
had  not  been  fortunate  in  our  discoveries,  awi 
saw  nothing  to  alleviate  our  distresses,  except  the 
plantains  and  water  abovementioned,  we  returned 
to  the  boat,  exceedingly  fatigued  and  faint.  Whet 
I  came  to  the  precipice  whence  we  were  to 
descend  into  the  cove,  I  was  seized  with  sacs  s 
dizziness  in  my  head,  that  I  thought  it  scarce  pos- 
sible to  effect  it :  however,  by  the  ssiwwtsnfe  of 
Nelson  and  others,  they  at  last  got  me  down,  in  s 
weak  condition.  Every  person  being  returned  by 
noon,  1  gave  about  an  ounce  of  pork  and  two 
plantains  to  each,  with  half  a  glass  of  wine.  I 
again  observed  the  latitude  of  this  place  19*  j 
AV  south.  The  people  who  remained  by  the 
boat  I  had  directed  to  look  for  fish,  or  what  they 
could  pick  up  about  the  rocks  ;  but  nothing  eat- 
able could  be  found  :  so  that,  upon  the  whole,  we 
considered  ourselves  on  as  miserable  a  spot  of 
land  as  could  well  be  imagined. 

I  could  not  say  positively,  from  the  former  know- 
ledge I  had  of  this  island,  whether  it  was  inhabited 
or  not ;  but  I  knew  it  was  considered  inferior  to 
the  other  islands,  and  I  was  not  certain  but  that 
the  Indians  only  resorted  to  it  at  particular  times. 
I  was  very  anxious  to  ascertain  this  point ;  for, 
in  case  there  had  been  only  a  few  people  here,  and 
those  could  have  furnished  us  with  but  very 
moderate  supplies,  the  remaining  in  this  spot  to 
have  made  preparations  for  our  voyage,  would 
have  been  preferable  to  the  risk  of  going  amongst 
multitudes,  where  perhaps  we  might  lose  every- 
thing. A  party,  therefore,  sufficiently  strong,  I 
determined  should  go  another  route,  as  soon  as  the 
sun  became  lower ;  and  they  cheerfully  undertook  it 

About  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  party 
set  out ;  but,  after  suffering  much  fatigue  they  re- 
turned in  the  evening,  without  any  kind  ofsuoees* 

At  the  head  of  the  cove,  about  150  yards  frost 
tho  water-side,  there  was  a  cave ;  the  distance 
across  the  stony  beach  was  about  100  yards,  and 
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from  the  country  into  the  cove  there  was  no  other 
way  than  that  which  I  have  already  described. 
The  situation  secured  us  from  the  danger  of  being 
surprised,  and  I  determined  to  remain  on  shore 
for  the  night,  with  a  part  of  my  people,  that  the 
others  might  have  more  room  to  rest  in  the  boat 
with  the  master ;  whom  I  directed  to  lie  at  a 
grapnel,  and  he  watchful,  in  case  we  should  be 
attacked*  I  ordered  one  plantain  for  each  person 
to  be  boiled  ;  and,  having  supped  on  this  scanty 
allowance,  with  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  crog,  and 
fixed  the  watches  for  the  night,  those  whose  turn 
it  was,  laid  down  to  sleep  in  the  cave,  before 
which  we  kept  up  a  good  fire ;  yet  notwithstanding 
we  were  much  troubled  with  flies  and  musqui toes. 
Friday,  May  1st — At  dawn  of  day,  the  party 
set  out  again  in  a  different  route,  to  see  what 
they  could  find ;  in  the  course  of  which  they 
suffered  greatly  for  want  of  water :  they,  however, 
met  with  two  men,  a  woman  and  a  child :  the 
men  came  with  them  to  the  cove,  and  brought  two 
cocoa-nut  shells  of  water.  I  endeavoured  to  make 
friends  of  these  people,  and  sent  them  away  for 
bread-fruit,  plantains,  and  water.  Soon  after, 
other  natives  came  to  us ;  and  by  noon  there  were 
thirty  about  us,  from  whom  we  obtained  a  small 
supply ;  but  I  could  only  afford  one  ounce  of 
pork,  and  a  quarter  of  a  bread-fruit  to  each  man 
for  dinner,  with  half  a  pint  of  water ;  for  I  was 
fixed  in  my  resolution  not  to  use  any  of  the  bread 
or  water  in  the  boat. 

No  particular  chief  was  yet  among  the  natives : 
they  were,  notwithstanding,  tractable,  and  behaved 
honestly,  exchanging  the  provisions  they  brought 
for  a  few  buttons  and  beads.  The  party  who  had 
been  out,  informed  me  of  their  having  seen  several 
neat  plantations ;  so  that  it  remained  no  longer  a 
doubt  of  there  being  settled  inhabitants  on  the 
island ;  for  which  reason  I  determined  to  get  what 
I  could,  and  to  sail  the  first  moment  that  the  wind 
and  weather  would  allow  us  to  put  to  sea, 

I  was  much  puzzled  in  what  manner  to  account 
to  the  natives  for  the  loss  of  my  ship :  I  knew 
they  had  too  much  sense  to  be  amused  with  a 
story  that  the  ship  was  to  join  me,  when  she  was 
not  in  sight  from  the  hills.  I  was  at  first  doubt- 
ful whether  I  should  teU  the  real  fact,  or  say  that 
the  ship  had  overset  and  sunk,  and  that  we  only 
were  saved  :  the  latter  appeared  to  be  the  most 
proper  and  advantageous  for  us,  and  I  accordingly 
instructed  my  people,  that  we  might  all  agree  in 
one  story.  As  I  expected,  inquiries  were  made 
about  the  ship,  and  they  seemed  readily  satisfied 
with  our  account ;  but  there  did  not  appear  the 
least  symptom  of  joy  or  sorrow  in  their  faces, 
although  I  fancied  I  discovered  some  marks  of 
surprise.  Some  of  the  natives  were  coming  and 
going  the  whole  afternoon,  and  we  got  enough  of 
bread-fruit,  plantains,  and  cocoa-nuts  for  another 
day  ;  but  of  water  they  only  brought  us  about 
five  pints.  A  canoe  also  came  in  with  four  men, 
and  brought  a  few  cocoa-nuts  and  bread-fruit, 
which  I  bought  as  I  had  done  the  rest.  Nails 
were 'much  inquired  after,  but  I  would  not  suffer 
any  to  be  shown,  as  they  were  wanted  for  the  use 
of  the  boat. 

Towards  evening,  I  had  the  satisfaction  to  find 
our  stock  of  provisions  somewhat  increased  ;  but 
the  natives  did  not  appear  to  have  much  to  spare. 
What  they  brought  was  in  such  small  quantities, 


that  I  had  no  reason  to  hope  we  should  be  able  to 
procure  from  them  sufficient  to  stock  us  for  our 
voyage.  At  sun-set  all  the  natives  left  us  in  quiet 
possession  of  the  cove.  I  thought  this  a  good 
sign,and  made  no  doubt  that  they  would  come  again 
the  next  day  with  a  better  supply  of  food  and 
water,  with  which  I  hoped  to  sail  without  farther 
delay  :  for  if,  in  attempting  to  get  to  Tongataboo, 
we  should  be  driven  to  leeward  of  the  islands, 
there  would  be  a  larger  quantity  of  provisions  to 
support  us  against  such  a  misfortune. 

At  night,  I  served  a  quarter  of  a  bread-fruit  and 
a  cocoa-nut  to  each  person  for  supper ;  and,  a 
good  fire  being  made,  all  but  the  watch  went  to  sleep. 

Saturday  2nd. — At  day-break,  the  next  morning,  I 
was  pleased  to  find  every  one's  spirits  a  little  revived, 
and  that  they  no  longer  regarded  me  with  those 
anxious  looks,  which  had  constantly  been  directed  to- 
wards me  since  we  lost  sight  of  the  ship :  every  coun- 
tenance appeared  to  have  a  degree  of  cheerfulness, 
and  they  all  seemed  determined  to  do  their  best. 

As  there  was  no  certainty  of  our  being  supplied 
with  water  by  the  natives,  I  sent  a  party  among 
the  gullies  in  the  mountains,  with  empty  shells,  to 
see  what  could  be  found.  In  their  absence  the 
natives  came  about  us,  as  I  expected,  and  in 
greater  numbers  ;  two  canoes  also  came  in  from 
round  the  north  side  of  the  island.  In  one  of 
them  was  an  elderly  chief,  called  Macca-aokavow. 
Soon  after,  some  of  our  foraging  party  returned- 
and  with  them  came  a  good-looking  chief,  called 
Egijeefow,  or  perhaps  more  properly  Eefow,  Egij 
or  Eghee,  signifying  a  chief.  To  each  of  these 
men  I  made  a  present  of  an  old  shirt  and  a  knife, 
and  I  soon  found  they  had  either  seen  me,  or  had 
heard  of  my  being  at  Annamooka.  They  knew  I 
had  been  with  Captain  Cook,  whom  they  inquired 
after,  and  also  Captain  Clerk.  They  were  very 
inquisitive  to  know  in  what  manner  I*  had  lost  mv 
ship.  During  this  conversation,  a  young  man, 
named  Nageete,  appeared,  whom  I  remembered 
to  have  seen  at  Annamooka :  he  expressed  much 
pleasure  at  our  meeting.  I  inquired  after  Pou- 
laho  and  Feenow,  who,  they  said,  were  at  Tonga- 
taboo  ;  and  Eefow  agreed  to  accompany  me 
thither,  if  I  would  wait  till  the  weather  moderated. 
The  readiness  and  affability  of  this  man  gave  me 
much  satisfaction. 

This,  however,  was  but  of  short  duration,  for 
the  natives  began  to  increase  in  number,  and  I 
observed  some  symptoms  of  a  design  against  us. 
Soon  after  they  attempted  to  haul  the  boat  on 
shore,  on  which  I  brandished  my  cutlass  in  a 
threatening  manner,  and  spoke  to  Eefow  to  desire 
them  to  desist ;  which  they  did,  and  everything 
became  quiet  again.  My  people,  who  had  been 
in  the  mountains,  now  returned  with  about  three 
gallons  of  water.  I  kept  buying  up  the  little 
bread-fruit  that  was  brought  to  us,  and  likewise 
some  spears  to  arm  my  men  with,  having  only 
four  cutlasses,  two  of  which  were  in  the  boat.  As 
we  had  no  means  of  improving  our  situation,  I 
told  our  people  I  would  wait  till  sun-Bet,  by  which 
time,  perhaps,  something  might  happen  in  our 
favour  :  for  if  we  attempted  to  go  at  present,  we 
must  fight  our  way  through,  which  we  could  do 
more  advantageously  at  night ;  and  that  in  the 
mean  time  we  would  endeavour  to  get  off  to  the 
boat  what  we  had  bought.  The  beach  was  lined 
with  the  natives,  and  we  heard  nothing  but  tho 
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knocking  of  stones  together,  which  they  had  in 
each  hand.  I  knew  very  well  this  was  the  sign  of 
an  attack.  At  noon  I  served  a  cocoa-nut  and  a 
!  bread-fruit  to  each  person  for  dinner,  and  gave 
some  to  the  chiefs,  with  whom  I  continued  to 
appear  intimate  and  friendly.  They  frequently 
importuned  me  to  sit  down,  but  I  as  constantly 
refused  :  for  it  occurred  both  to  Nelson  and  my- 
self, that  they  intended  to  seize  hold  of  me,  if  I 
gave  them  such  an  opportunity.  Keeping,  there- 
fore, constantly  on  our  guard,  we  were  suffered  to 
eat  our  uncomfortable  meal  in  some  quietness. 

After  dinner,  we  began  by  little  and  little  to 
get  our  things  into  the  boat,  which  was  a  trouble- 
some business,  on  account  of  the  surf.  I  carefully 
watched  the  motions  of  the  natives,  who  continued 
to  increase  in  number ;  and  found  that,  instead  of 
their  intention  being  to  leave  us,  fires  were  made, 
and  places  fixed  on  for  their  stay  during  the  night. 
Consultations  were  also  'held  among  them,  and 
every  thing  assured  me  we  should  be  attacked.  I 
sent  orders  to  the  master  that  when  he  saw  us 
coming  down  he  should  keep  the  boat  close  to  the 
shore,  that  we  might  the  more  readily  embark. 

I  had  my  journal  on  shore  with  me,  writing  the 
occurrences  m  the  cave,  and  in  sending  it  down  to 
the  boat,  it  was  nearly  snatched  away,  but  for  the 
timely  assistance  of  the  gunner. 

The  sun  was  near  setting,  when  I  gave  the 
word,  on  which  every  person,  who  was  on  shore 
with  me,  boldly  took  up  his  proportion  of  things, 
and  carried  them  to  the  boat.  The  chiefs  asked 
me  if  I  would  not  stay  with  them  all  night,  I  said, 
u  No,  I  never  sleep  out  of  my  boat ;  but  in  the 
morning  we  will  again  trade  with  you,  and  I  shall 
remain  till  the  weather  is  moderate,  that  we  may 
go,  as  wo  have  agreed,  to  see  Poulaho,  at  Tonga- 
taboo."  Macca-ackavow  then  got  up,  and  said, 
u  You  will  not  sleep  on  shore !  then  Mattie," 
(which  directly  signifies  we  will  kill  you)  and  he 
left  me.  The  onset  was  now  preparing ;  every 
one,  as  I  havo  described  before,  kept  knocking 
stones  together,  and  Eefow  quitted  mc.  All  but 
two  or  three  things  were  in  the  boat,  when  I  took 
Nageete  by  the  hand,  and  wo  walked  down  the 
beach,  every  one  in  a  silent  kind  of  horror.    • 

While  I  was  seeing  the  people  embark,  Nageete 
wanted  me  to  stay  to  speak  to  Eefow  ;  but  I  found 
he  was  encouraging  them  to  the  attack,  and  it  was 
my  determination,  if  thoy  had  then  begun,  to  havo 
killed  him  for  his  treacherous  behaviour.  I  or- 
dered the  carpenter  not  to  quit  me  till  the  other 
people  were  in  the  boat  Nageete,  finding  I  would 
not  stay,  loosed  himself  from  my  hold  and  went 
off,  and  wc  all  got  in  the  boat  except  one  man,  who 
while  I  was  getting  on  board,  quitted  it,  and  ran 
up  the  beach  to  cast  the  sternfast  off,  notwith- 
standing the  master  and  others  called  to  him  to 
rctunij  whUe  they  were  hauling  mo  out  of  the 
water. 

I  was  .  10  sooner  in  the  boat  than  the  attack  be- 
gan by  about  two  hundred  men  ;  the  unfortunate 
poor  man  who  had  run  up  the  beach  was  knocked 
down,  and  the  stones  flew  like  a  shower  of  shot. 
Many  Indians  got  hold  of  the  stern  rope,  and  were 
near  hauling  the  boat  on  shore  ;  which  they  would 
certainly  have  effected,  if  I  had  not  had  a  knife  in 
my  pocket,  with  which  I  cut  the  rope.  We  then 
hauled  off  to  the  grapnel,  every  one  being  more 
or  less  hurt.    At  this  time,  I  saw  five  of  the  na- 


tives about  the  poor  man  they  had  killed,  and  two 
of  them  were  beating  him  about  the  lead  with 
stones  in  their  hands. 

We  had  no  time  to  reflect,  for  to  my  surprise, 
they  filled  their  canoes  with  stones,  and  twelve 
men  came  off  after  us,  to  renew  the  attack,  which 
they  did  so  effectually  as  nearly  to  disable  us  afl. 
Our  grapnel  was  foul,  but  Providence  here  assisted 
us  ;  the  fluke  broke,  and  we  got  to  our  oars,  and 
pulled  to  sea.  They,  however,  could  paddle  round 
us,  so  that  we  were  obliged  to  sustain  the  attack 
without  being  able  to  return  it,  except  with  such 
stones  as  lodged  in  the  boat,  and  in  this  I  found 
we  were  very  inferior  to  them.  We  could  not 
close,  because  our  boat  was  lumbered  and  heavy, 
of  which  they  well  knew  how  to  take  advantage: 
I  therefore  adopted  the  expedient  of  throwing 
overboard  some  clothes,  which,  as  I  expected,  they 
stopped  to  pick  up  ;  and,  as  it  was  by  this  tune 
almost  dark,  they  gave  over  the  attack,  and  re- 
turned towards  the  shore,  leaving  us  to  reflect  on 
our  unhappy  situation. 

The  poor  man  killed  by  the  natives  was  John 
Norton  :  this  was  his  second  voyage  with  me  as  a 
quarter-master,  and  his  worthy  character  made 
me  lament  his  loss  very  much.  He  has  left  an 
aged  parent,  I  am  told,  whom  he  supported. 

I  once  before  sustained  an  attack  of  a  similar 
nature,  with  a  smaller  number  of  Europeans, 
against  a  multitude  of  Indians  :  it  was  after  the 
death  of  Captain  Cook,  on  the  Morai  at  Owhyhee, 
where  I  was  left  by  Lieutenant  King.  Yet,  not- 
withstanding this  experience,  I  had  not  an  idea 
that  the  power  of  a  man's  arm  could  throw  stone*, 
from  two  to  eight  pounds  weight,  with  such  force 
and  exactness  as  these  people  did.  Here  unhap- 
pily we  were  without  fire-arms,  which  the  Indians 
knew  ;  and  it  was  a  fortunate  circumstance  that 
they  did  not  begin  to  attack  us  in  the  cave ;  for 
in  that  case  our  destruction  must  have  been  in- 
evitable, and  we  should  have  had  nothing  left  for 
it  but  to  sell  our  lives  as  dearly  as  we  could ;  in 
which  I  found  every  one  cheerfully  disposed  to 
concur.  This  appearance  of  resolution  deterred 
them,  supposing  they  could  effect  their  purpose 
without  risk  after  we  were  in  the  boat. 

Taking  this  as  a  sample  of  the  disposition  of 
the  natives,  there  was  but  little  reason  to  expect 
much  benefit  by  persevering  in  the  intention  of 
visiting  Poulaho  ;  for  I  considered  their  good  be- 
haviour formerly  to  have  proceeded  from  a  dread 
of  our  fire-arms,  and  which,  therefore,  was  likely 
to  cease,  as  they  knew  we  were  now  destitute  of 
them :  and,  even  supposing  our  lives  not  in  dan- 
ger, the  boat  and  everything  we  had,  would  most 
probably  be  taken  from  us,  and  thereby  all  hopes 
precluded  of  ever  being  able  to  return  to  our 
native  country. 

We  set  our  sails,  and  steered  along  shore  by  the 
west  side  of  the  island  Tofoa  ;  the  wind  blowing 
fresh  from  the  eastward.  My  mind  was  employed 
in  considering  what  was  best  to  be  done,  when  I 
was  solicited  by  all  hands  to  take  them  towards 
home  :  and,  when  I  told  them  that  no  hopes  of 
relief  for  us  remained  (except  what  might  be  found 
at  New  Holland)  till  I  came  to  Timor,  a  distance 
of  full  twelve  hundred  leagues,  where  there  was  a 
Dutch  settlement,  but  in  what  part  of  the  island  I 
knew  not ;  they  all  agreed  to  live  on  one  ounce  of 
bread,  and  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  water,  per  day. 
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Therefore,  after  examining  our  stock  of  provisions, 
and  recommending  to  them,  in  the  most  solemn 
manner,  not  to  depart  from  their  promise,  we  bore 
away  across  a  sea,  where  the  navigation  is  but 
little  known,  in  a  small  boat,  twenty-three  feet 
long  from  stem  to  stern,  deep  laden  with  eighteen 
men.  I  was  happy,  however,  to  see  that  every 
one  seemed  better  satisfied  with  our  situation  than 
myself. 

Our  stock  of  provisions  consisted  of  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of  bread,  twenty-eight 
gallons  of  water,  twenty  pounds  of  pork,  three 
bottles  of  wine,  and  five  quarts  of  rum.  The  dif- 
ference between  this  and  the  quantity  we  had  on 
leaving  the  ship,  was  principally  owing  to  our  loss 
in  the  bustle  and  confusion  of  the  attack.  A  few 
cocoa-nuts  were  in  the  boat,  and  some  bread-fruit, 
but  the  latter  was  trampled  to  pieces. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

FASSAOR  TOWARDS  NRW  HOLLAND— ISLANDS  DISCOVERED  IN 

oua  routs— oua  great  distrjc&ses— «cb  thr  reefs  of 

NEW  HOLLAND,  AND  FIND  A  PA8SA0R  THROUGH  THEM. 

It  was  about  eight  o'clock  at  night  when  we  bore 
away  under  a  reefed  lug  foresail :  and,  having  di- 
vided the  people  into  watches,  and  got  the  boat  in 
a  little  order,  we  returned  God  thanks  for  our 
miraculous  preservation,  and,  fully  confident  of  his 
gracious  support,  I  found  my  mind  more  at  ease 
man  it  had  been  for  some  time  past. 

Sunday,  3rd. — At  day-break, the  gale  increased; 
the  sun  rose  very  fiery  and  red,  a  sure  indication 
of  a  severe  gale  of  wind.  At  eight  it  blew  a  violent 
storm,  and  the  sea  ran  very  high,  so  that  between 
the  seas  the  sail  was  becalmed,  and  when  on  the 
top  of  the  sea  it  was  too  much  to  have  set :  but 
we  could  not  venture  to  take  in  the  sail,  for  we 
were  in  very  imminent  danger  and  distress,  the 
sea  curling  over  the  stern  of  the  boat,  which  obliged 
us*  to  bale  with  all  our  might.  A  situation  more 
distressing  has,  perhaps,  seldom  been  experienced. 

Our  bread  was  in  bags,  and  in  dancer  of  being 
spoiled  by  the  wet :  to  be  starved  to  death  was  in- 
evitable, if  this  could  not  be  prevented :  I  there- 
fore began  to  examine  what  clothes  there  were  in 
the  boat,  and  what  other  things  could  be  spared ; 
and,  having  determined  that  only  two  suits  should 
be  kept  for  each  person,  the  rest  was  thrown  over- 
board, with  some  rope  and  spare  sails,  which 
lightened  the  boat  considerably,  and  we  had  more 
room  to  bale  the  water  out.  Fortunately  the  car- 
penter had  a  good  chest  in  the  boat,  in  which  we 
secured  the  bread  the  first  favourable  moment. 
His  tool  chest  also  was  cleared,  and  the  tools 
stowed  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  so  that  this  be- 
came a  second  convenience. 

I  served  a  tea-spoonful  of  rum  to  each  person, 
(for  we  were  very  wet  and  cold)  with  a  quarter  of 
a  bread-fruit,  which  was  scarce  eatable,  for  dinner : 
our  engagement  was  now  strictly  to  be  carried  into 
execution,  and  I  was  fully  determined  to  make 
our  provisions  last  eight  weeks,  let  the  daily  pro- 
portion be  ever  so  small. 

At  noon,  I  considered  our  course  and  distance 
from  Tofoa  to  be  W.N.W.  $  W.  86  miles,  latitude 
19°  27'  S.  I  directed  the  course  to  the  W.  N.  W., 
that  we  might  get  a  sight  of  the  islands  called 


Feejee,  if  they  lay  in  the  direction  the  natives  had 
pointed  out  to  me. 

The  weather  continued  very  severe,  the  wind 
veering  from  N.E.  to  E.S.E.  The  sea  ran  higher 
than  in  the  forenoon,  and  the  fatigue  of  baling,  to 
keep  the  boat  from  filling,  was  exceedingly  great. 
We  could  do  nothing  more  than  keep  before  the 
sea :  in  the  course  of  which  the  boat  performed 
so  well,  that  I  no  longer  dreaded  any  danger  in 
that  respect.  But  among  the  hardships  we  were  to 
undergo,  that  of  being  constantly  wet  was  not  the 
least:  the  night  was  very  cold,  and  at  day-light  on 
Monday,  4th,  our,  limbs  were  so  benumbed,  that 
we  could  scarce  find  the  use  of  them.  At  this 
time  I  served  a  tea-spoonful  of  rum  to  each  per- 
son, from  which  we  ail  found  great  benefit. 

As  I  have  mentioned  before,  I  determined  to 
keep  to  the  W.N.W.,  till  I  got  more  to  the  north- 
ward; for  I  not  only  expected  to  have  better 
weather,  but  to  see  the  Feejee  Islands,  as  I  have 
often  understood,  from  the  natives  of  Annamooka, 
that  they  lie  in  that  direction.  Captain  Cook  like- 
wise considered  them  to  be  N.W.  by  W.  from 
Tongataboo.  Just  before  noon,  we  discovered  a 
small  flat  island,  of  a  moderate  height,  bearing 
W.S.W.,  4  or  5  leagues.  I  observed  our  latitude 
to  be  18°  58'  S. ;  our  longitude  was,  by  account, 
3°  4'  W.  from  the  island  of  Tofoa,  having  made  a 
N.  72°  W.  course,  distance  95  miles,  since  yester- 
day noon.  I  divided  five  small  cocoa-nuts  for  our 
ainner,  and  every  one  was  satisfied. 

A  little  after  noon,  other  islands  appeared,  and 
at  a  quarter  past  three  o'clock  we  could  count 
eight,  bearing  from  S.  round  by  the  west  to  N.W. 
by  N. ;  those  to  the  south,  which  were  the  nearest, 
being  four  leagues  distant  from  us. 

I  kept  my  course  to  the  N.W.  by  W.,  between  the 
islands,  the  gale  having  considerably  abated.  At 
six  o'clock,  we  discovered  three  other  small  islands 
to  the  N.  W.,  the  westernmost  of  them  bore  N.W. 
*  W.  7  leagues.  I  steered  to  the  southward  of 
these  islands,  a  W.N.W.  course  for  the  night  under 
a  reefed  sail. 

Served  a  few  broken  pieces  of  bread-fruit  for 
supper,  and  performed  prayers. 

The  night  turned  out  fair,  and,  having  had  tole- 
rable rest,  every  one  seemed  considerably  better 
in  the  morning,  Tuesday,  5th,  and  contentedly 
breakfasted  on  a  few  pieces  of  yams  that  were  found 
in  the  boat.  After  breakfast  we  examined  our  bread, 
a  great  deal  of  which  was  damaged  and  rotten ; 
this,  nevertheless,  we  were  glad  to  keep  for  use. 

I  had  hitherto  been  scarcely  able  to  keep  any 
account  of  our  run ;  but  we  now  equipped  our- 
selves a  little  better,  by  getting  a  log-line  marked, 
and,  having  practised  at  counting  seconds,  several 
could  do  it  with  some  degree  of  exactness. 

At  noon  I  observed,  in  latitude  18°  W  S.,  and 
considered  my  course  and  distance  from  yesterday 
noon,  N.W.  by  W.  \  W.,  94  miles;  longitude,  by 
account,  from  Tofoa  4*  29'  W. 

For  dinner,  I  served  some  of  the  damaged  bread, 
and  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  water. 

About  six  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  we  discovered 
two  islands,  one  bearing  W.  by  S.  6  leagues,  and 
the  other  N.W.  by  N.  8  leagues ;  I  kept  to  wind- 
ward of  the  northernmost,  and  passing  it  by  10 
o'clock,  I  resumed  our  course  to  the  N.W.  and 
W.N.W.  for  the  night. 

Wednesday,  6th- — The  weather  was  fair  and  the 
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wind  moderate  all  day  from  the  E.N.E.  At  day- 
light, a  number  of  other  islands  were  in  sight  from 
S.S.E.  to  the  W.,  and  round  to  N.E.  by  E. ;  be- 
tween those  in  the  N.W.  I  determined  to  pass. 
At  noon  a  small  sandy  island  or  key,  two  miles 
distant  from  me,  bore  from  E.  to  S.  $  W.  I  had 
passed  ten  islands,  the  largest  of  which  I  judged 
to  be  6  or  8  leagues  in  circuit.  Much  larger  lands 
appeared  in  the  S.W.  and  N.N.W,  between  which 
I  directed  my  course.  Latitude  observed  17°  17' 
S. ;  course  since  yesterday  noon  N.  50°  W. ;  dis- 
tance 84  miles ;  longitude  made,  by  account,  5° 
37' W. 

Our  allowance  for  the  day  was  a  quarter  of  a 
pint  of  cocoa-nut  milk,  and  the  meat,  which  did 
not  exceed  two  ounces  to  each  person  :  it  was  re- 
ceived very  contentedly,  but  we  suffered  great 
drought.  I  durst  not  venture  to  land,  as  we  had 
no  arms,  and  were  less  capable  of  defending  our- 
selves than  we  were  at  Tofoa. 

To  keep  an  account  of  the  boat's  run  was  ren- 
dered difficult,  from  being  constantly  wet  with  the 
sea  breaking  over  us ;  but,  as  we  advanced  towards 
the  land,  the  sea  became  smoother,  and  I  was 
enabled  to  form  a  sketch  of  the  islands.  Those 
we  were  near,  appeared  fruitful  and  hilly,  some 
very  mountainous,  and  all  of  a  good  height. 

To  our  great  joy  we  hooked  a  fish,  but  we  were 
miserably  disappointed  by  its  being  lost  in  trying 
to  get  it  into  the  boat. 

We  continued  steering  to  the  N.W.,  between 
!  the  islands,  which,  by  the  evening,  appeared  of 
considerable  extent,  woody  and  mountainous.  At 
sun-set,  the  southernmost  bore  from  S.  to  S.W.  by 
W.  and  the  northernmost  from  N.  by  W.  £  W.  to 
N.E.  £  E.  At  six  o'clock  we  were  nearly  mid-way 
between  them,  and  about  six  leagues  distant  from 
each  shore,  when  wo  fell  in  with  a  coral  bank,  on 
which  we  had  only  four  feet  water,  without  the 
least  break  on  it,  or  rufflo  of  the  sea  to  give  us 
warning.  I  could  see  that  it  extended  about  a 
mile  on  each  side  of  us. 

I  directed  the  course  W.  by  N.  for  the  night,  and 
served  to  each  person  an  ounce  of  the  damaged 
bread,  and  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  water, for  supper. 

As  our  lodgings  were  very  miserable,  and  con- 
fined for  want  of  room,  I  endeavoured  to  remedy 
the  latter  defect,  by  putting  ourselves  at  watch 
and  watch ;  so  that  one  half  always  sat  up  while 
the  other  lay  down  on  the  boat's  bottom,  or  upon 
a  chest,  with  nothing  to  cover  us  but  the  heavens. 
Our  limbs  were  dreadfully  cramped,  for  we  could 
not  stretch  them  out ;  and  the  nights  were  so  cold, 
and  we  so  constantly  wet,  that,  after  a  few  hours 
sleep,  we  could  scarce  move. 

Thursday,  7th. — At  dawn  of  day,  wo  again  dis- 
covered land  from  W.S.W.  to  W.N.  W.,and  another 
island  N.N.W.,  the  latter  a  high  round  lump  of 
but  little  extent :  the  southern  land  that  we  had 
passed  in  the  night  was  still  in  sight.  Being  very 
wet  and  cold,  I  served  a  spoonful  of  rum  and  a 
morsel  of  bread  for  breakfast. 

The  land  in  the  west  was  distinguished  by  some 
extraordinary  high  rocks,  which,  as  we  approached 
them,  assumed  a  variety  of  forms.  The  country 
appeared  to  bo  agreeably  interspersed  with  high 
and  low  land,  and  in  some  places  covered  with 
wood.  Off  the  N.E.  part  lay  some  small  rocky 
islands,  between  which  and  an  island  4  leagues  to 
I  the  N.E.,  I  directed  my  course ;  but  a  lee  current 


very  unexpectedly  set  us  very  near  to  the  reeky 
isles,  and  we  could  only  get  clear  of  it  by  rowing, 
passing  close  to  the  reef  that  surrounded  them. 
At  this  time  we  observed  two  large  sailing  canoes 
coming  swiftly  alter  us  along  snore,  and,  being 
apprehensive  of  their  intentions,  we  rowed  with 
some  anxiety,  fully  sensible  of  our  weak  and  de- 
fenceless state.  At  noon  it  was  calm  and  the 
weather  cloudy ;  my  latitude  is  therefore  doubtful 
tto  3  or  4  miles.  Our  course  since  yesterday  noon 
N.W.  by  W.,  distance  79  miles ;  latitude  by  ac- 
count, 16°  29'  S.,  and  longitude  by  account,  from 
Tofoa,  6*  46'  W.  Being  constantly  wet,  it  was 
with  die  utmost  difficulty  I  could  open  a  book  to 
write,  and  I  am  sensible  that  what  I  have  done 
can  only  serve  to  point  out  where  these  lands  are 
to  be  found  again,  and  give  an  idea  of  their  extent 

All  the  afternoon,  we  had  light  winds  at  N.N.E.: 
the  weather  was  very  rainy,  attended  with  thunder 
and  lightning.  Only  one  of  die  canoes  gained  upon 
us,  which  by  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  was 
not  more  than  two  miles  off,  when  she  gav*  over 
chase.  * 

If  I  may  judge  from  the  sail  of  these  vessels, 
they  are  of  a  similar  construction  with  those  at  the 
Friendly  Islands,  which,  with  tho  nearness  of  their 
situation,  gives  reason  to  believe  that  they  are  the 
same  kind  of  people.  Whether  these  canoes  had 
any  hostile  intention  against  us  must  remain  a 
doubt :  perhaps  we  might  have  benefited  by  an 
intercourse  with  them;  but  in  our  defenceless 
situation,  to  have  made  the  experiment  would 
have  been  risking  too  much. 

I  imagine  these  to  be  the  islands  called  Feejee, 
as  their  extent,  direction,  and  distance  from  the 
Friendly  Islands,  answers  to  the  description  giren 
of  them  by  those  islanders.  Heavy  rain  came  on 
at  four  o'clock,  when  every  person  did  their  utmost 
to  catch  some  water,  and  we  increased  our  stock  to 
34  gallons,  besides  quenching  our  thirst  for  the 
first  time  since  wo  had  been  at  sea ;  but  an  at- 
tendant consequence  made  us  pass  the  night  very 
miserably,  for  being  extremely  wet,  and  having  do 
dry  things  to  shift  or  cover  us,  we  experienced 
cold  shiverings  scarce  to  be  conceived.  Most  for- 
tunately for  us,  the  forenoon,  Friday,  8th,  turned 
out  fair,  and  we  stripped  and  dried  our  clothes. 
Tho  allowance  I  issued  to-day,  was  an  ounce  and 
a  half  of  pork,  and  a  tea-spoonful  of  ram,  half-*- 
pint  of  cocoa-nut  milk,  and  an  ounce  of  bread.  The 
rum,  though  so  small  in  quantity,  was  of  the  greatest ' 
service.  A  fishing-line  was  generally  towing  from  i 
the  stern  of  the  boat,  but  though  we  saw  great : 
numbers  of  fish,  we  could  never  catch  one.  I 

At  noon,  I  observed,  in  latitude  1G°  4'  S,andi 
found  we  had  made  a  course,  from  yesterday  noon, 
N.  62°  W.,  distance  62  miles ;   longitude,  by  ac- 
count, from  Tofoa,  7°  4°/  W. 

In  the  afternoon  we  cleaned  out  the  boat,  and : 
it  employed  us  till  sun-set  to  get  everything  dry ' 
and  in  order.  Hitherto  I  had  issued  the  allow- 
ance by  guess,  but  I  now  made  a  pair  of  scales, 
with  two  cocoa-nut  shells ;  and,  having  accidentally 
some  pistol-balls  in  the  boat,  25  of  which  weighed 
ono  pound,  or  16  ounces,  I  adopted  one*,  as  the 
proportion  of  weight  that  each  person  should  re- 
ceive of  bread  at  the  times  I  served  it.  I  also 
amused  all  hands,  with  describing  the  situation  of  | 


*  It  weighed  272  grains. 
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New  Guinea  and  New  Holland,  and  gave  them 
every  information  in  my  power,  that  in  case  any 
accident  happened  to  me,  those  who  survived 
might  have  some  idea  of  what  they  were  about, 
and  be  able  to  find  their  way  to  Timor,  which  at 
present  they  knew  nothing  of,  more  than  the  name, 
and  some  not  even  that.  At  night,  I  served  a 
quarter  of  a  pint  of  water,  and  half  an  ounce  of 
bread,  for  supper. 

Saturday,  9th. — In  the  morning,  a  quarter  of  a* 
pint  of  cocoa-nut  milk,  and  some  of  the  decayed 
bread,  was  served  for  breakfast ;  and  for  dinner, 
I  divided  the  meat  of  four  cocoa-nuts,  with  the  re- 
mainder of  the  rotten  bread,  which  was  only  eat- 
able by  such  distressed  people. 

At  noon,  I  observed  the  latitude  to  be  15°  47' 
S. ;  course  since  yesterday  N.  75°  W.,  distance 
sixty-four  miles ;  longitude  made,  by  account,  8° 
45' W. 

In  the  afternoon  I  fitted  a  pair  of  shrouds  for 
each  mast,  and  contrived  a  canvas  weather  cloth 
round  the  boat,  and  raised  the  quarters  about 
nine  inches,  by  nailing  on  the  seats  of  the  stern 
sheets,  which  proved  of  great  benefit  to  us. 

The  wind  had  been  moderate  all  day  in  the 
S.  E.  quarter,  with  fine  weather ;  but,  about  nine 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  the  clouds  began  to  gather, 
and  we  had  a  prodigious  fall  of  rain,  with  severe 
thunder  and  lightning.  By  midnight  we  caught 
about  twenty  gallons  of  water.  Being  miserably 
wet  and  cold,  I  served  to  the  people  a  tea-spoonful 
of  rum  each,  to  enable  them  to  bear  with  their 
distressed  situation.  The  weather  continued  ex- 
tremely bad  and  the  wind  increased ;  we  spent 
a  very  miserable  night,  without  sleep,  except  such 
as  could  be  got  in  the  midst  of  rain.  The  day 
brought  no  relief  but  its  light.  The  sea  broke 
over  us  so  much  that  two  men  were  constantly 
baling  ;  and  we  had  no  choice  how  to  steer,  being 
obliged  to  keep  before  the  waves  for  fear  of  the 
boat  filling. 

The  allowance  now  regularly  served  to  each 
person  was  one  25th  of  a  pound  of  bread,  and  a 
quarter  of  a  pint  of  water  at  eight  in  the  morn- 
ing, at  noon,  and  at  sun-set.  To-day  I  gave  about 
half  an  ounce  of  pork  for  dinner,  which,  though 
any  moderate  person  would  have  considered  only 
as  a  mouthful,  was  divided  into  three  or  four. 
i  The  rain  abated  towards  noon,  and  I  observed 
the  latitude  to  be  15°  17'  S. ;  course  N.  67°  W., 
distance  seventy-eight  miles  ;  longitude  made 
10°  W. 

The  wind   continued  strong  from  S.  S.  E.  to 
S.  E.,  with  very  squally  weather  and  a  high  break- 
ing sea,  so  that  we  were  miserably  wet,  and  suf- 
;  fered  great  cold  in  the  night. 

Monday,  11th. — In  the  morning  at  day-break, 

I  served  to  every  person  a  tea-spoonful  of  rum, 

our  limbs  being  so  cramped  that  we  could  scarce 

1  move  them.    Our  situation  was  now  extremely 

:  dangerous,  the  sea  frequently  running  over  our 

stern,  which  kept  us  baling  with  all  our  strength. 

At  noon  the  sun  appeared,  which  gave  us  as 

much  pleasure  as  in  a  winter's  day  in  England. 

I  issued  the  25th  of  a  pound  of  bread,  and  a 

quarter  of  a  pint  of  water  as  yesterday.    Latitude 

observed  14°  5C  S. ;  course  71°  W.,  distance  102 

miles  ;   and  longitude,  by  account,    11°  39'  W. 

from  Tofoa. 

In  the  evening  it  rained  hard,  and  we  again 


experienced  a  dreadful  night  At  length  the  day 
(Tuesday  the  12th)  came,  and  showed  to  me  a 
miserable  set  of  beings,  full  of  wants,  without  any- 
thing to  relieve  them.  Some  complained  of  great 
pain  in  their  bowels,  and  every  one  of  -having 
almost  lost  the  use  of  his  limbs.  The  little  sleep 
we  got  was  no  ways  refreshing,  as  we  were  covered 
with  sea  and  rain.  I  served  a  spoonful  of  rum 
at  day-dawn,  and  the  usual  allowance  of  bread 
and  water  for  breakfast,  dinner,  and  supper. 

At  noon  it  was  almost  calm,  no  sun  to  be  seen, 
and  some  of  us  shivering  with  cold.  Course  since 
vesterday,  W.  by  N.,  distance  eighty-nine  miles ; 
latitude,  by  account,  14°  33'  S. ;  longitude  made 
13°  9'  W.  The  direction  of  our  course  was  to 
pass  to  the  northward  of  the  New  Hebrides. 

The  wet  weather  continued,  and  in  the  after- 
noon the  wind  came  from  the  southward,  blowing 
fresh  in  squalls.  As  there  was  no  prospect  of 
getting  our  clothes  dried,  I  recommended  to 
every  one  to  strip,  and  wring  them  through  the 
salt  water,  by  which  means  they  received  a 
warmth  that,  while  wet  with  rain,  they  could  not 
have. 

This  afternoon  we  saw  a  kind  of  fruit  on  the 
water,  which  Nelson  told  me  was  the  Barring- 
tonia  of  Forster  ;  and  as  I  saw  the  same  again  in 
the  morning,  and  some  men-of-war  birds,  I  was 
led  to  believe  that  we  were  not  far  from  land. 

We  continued  constantly  shipping  seas  and 
baling,  and  were  very  wet  and  cold  in  the  night ; 
but  I  could  not  afford  the  allowance  of  rum  at 
day-break. 

Wednesday,  13th. — At  noon  I  had  a  sight  of 
the  sun,  latitude  14°  17'  S. ;  course  W.  by  N. 
seventy-nine  miles  ;  longitude  made  14°  28'  W. 
All  this  day  we  were  constantly  shipping  water, 
and  suffered  much  cold  and  aniverings  in  the 
night. 

Thursday,  14th.-«-Fresh  gales  at  S.  E.,  and 
gloomy  weather,  with  rain  and  a  high  sea.  At 
six  in  the  morning  we  saw  land,  from  S.  W.  by  S. 
eight  leagues,  to  N.  W.  by  W.  }  W«  six  leagues, 
which  soon  after  appeared  to  be  four  islands,  one 
of  them  much  larger  than  the  others,  and  all  of 
them  high  and  remarkable.  At  noon,  we  disco- 
vered a  small  island  and  some  rocks,  bearing 
N.  W.  by  N.  four  leagues,  and  another  island  W. 
eight  leagues,  so  that  the  whole  were  six  in  num- 
ber ;  the  four  I  had  first  seen  bearing  from  S.  4  E. 
to  S.  W.  by  S. ;  our  distance  three  leagues  from 
the  nearest  island.  My  latitude  observed  was 
13°  29'  S.,  and  longitude  by  account,  from  Tofoa, 
15»  49'  W. ;  course,  since  yesterday  noon,  N.  63° 
W.,  distance  eighty-nine  miles.  At  four  in  the 
afternoon  we  passed  the  westernmost  island. 

Friday,  15th. — At  one  in  the  morninganotner 
island  was  discovered,  bearing  W.  N.  W.,  five 
leagues  distance,  and  at  eight  we  saw  it  for 
tfye  last  time,  bearing  N.  E.  seven  leagues.  A 
number  of  gannets,  boobies,  and  men-of-war  birds 
were  seen. 

These  islands  lie  between  the  latitude  of  13°  16' 
and  T40  1(K  S.  :  their  longitude,  according  to  my 
reckoning,  15°  51'  to  17c  6'  W.  from  the  island 
Tofoa  *.    The  largest  island  I  judged  to  be  about 

*  By  making  a  proportional  allowance  for  the  error 
af terwarda  found  in  the  dead  reckoning,  I  ettimato  the 
longitude  of  these  islands  to  be  from  167°  I  B.  to  168* 
34'  E.  from  Greenwich. 
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twenty  leagues  in  circuit,  the  others  five  or  six. 
The  easternmost  is  the  smallest  island,  and  most 
remarkable,  having  a  high  sugar-loaf  hill. 

The  sight  of  these  islands  served  only  to  in- 
crease the  misery  of  our  situation.  We  were 
very  little  better  than  starving,  with  plenty  in 
view  ;  yet  to  attempt  procuring  any  relief  was 
attended  with  so  much  danger,  that  prolonging 
of  life,  even  in  the  midst  of  misery,  was  thought 
preferable,  while  there  remained  hopes  of  being 
able  to  surmount  our  hardships.  For  my  own 
part,  I  consider  the  general  run  of  cloudy  and 
wet  weather  to  be  a  blessing  of  Providence.  Hot 
weather  would  have  caused  us  to  have  died  with 
thirst ;  and  probably,  being  so  constantly  covered 
with  rain  or  sea  protecf/d  us  from  that  dread- 
ful calamity. 

As  I  had  nothing  to  assist  my  memory,  I  could 
not  then  determine  whether  these  islands  were  a 
part  of  the  New  Hebrides  or  not :  I  believed 
them  to  be  a  new  discovery,  which  I  have  since 
found  true  ;  but,  though  they  were  not  seen 
either  by  Monsieur  Bougainville  or  Captain  Cook, 
they  are  so  nearly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
New  Hebrides,  that  they  must  be  considered  as 
part  of  the  same  group.  They  arc  fertile  and 
inhabited,  as  I  saw  smoke  in  several  places. 

The  wind  was  at  S.  £.,  with  rainy  weather  all 
day.  The  night  was  very  dark,  not  a  star  could 
be  seen  to  steer  by,  and  the  sea  broke  continually 
over  us.  I  found  it  necessary  to  counteract  as 
much  as  possible  the  effect  of  the  southerly  winds, 
to  prevent  being  driven  too  near  New  Guinea  ; 
for  in  general  we  were  forced  to  keep  so  much 
before  the  sea,  that  if  we  had  not  at  intervals  of 
moderate  weather,  steered  a  more  southerly 
course,  we  should  inevitably,  from  a  continuance 
of  the  gales,  have  been  thrown  in  sight  of  that 
coast :  m  which  case  there  would  most  probably 
have  been  an  end  to  our  voyage. 

Saturday,  the  16th. — In  addition  to  our  mise- 
rable allowance  of  one  25th  of  a  pound  of  bread, 
and  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  water,  I  issued  for 
dinner  about  an  ounce  of  salt  pork  to  each  person. 
I  was  often  solicited  for  this  pork,  but  I  considered 
it  more  proper  to  issue  it  in  small  quantities  than 
to  suffer  it  to  be  all  used  at  once  or  twice,  which 
would  have  been  done  if  I  had  allowed  it. 

At  noon  I  observed,  in  13d  33'  S.  ;  longitude 
made  from  Tofoa,  19°  27'  W.  ;  course,  N.  820  W., 
distance  101  miles.  The  sun  breaking  out  through 
the  clouds,  gave  us  hopes  of  drying  our  wet 
clothes  ;  but  the  sunshine  was  of  short  duration. 
We  had  strong  breezes  at  S.  £.  by  S.,  and  dark 
gloomy  weather,  with  storms  of  thunder,  light 


The  night  was  truly  horrible, 
to  be  seen,  so  that  our  steerage 


ning,  and  ram. 
and  not  a  star 
was  uncertain. 

Sunday,  the  17th. — At  dawn  of  day  I  found 
every  person  complaining,  and  some  of  them 
solicited  extra  allowance,  which  I  positively  re- 
fused. Our  situation  was  miserable  ;  always  wet, 
and  suffering  extreme  cold  in  the  night,  without 
the  least  shelter  from  the  weather.  Being  con- 
stantly obliged  to  bale,  to  keep  the  boat  from 
filling,  was,  perhaps,  not  to  be  reckoned  an  evil, 
as  it  gave  us  exercise. 

The  httle  rum  wo  had  was  of  fcreat  service  : 
when  our  nights  were  particular^  djatae«a\xv\[),\  \  %^ro*^  ^  wi^ht.    Sleep,  though  we  longed  for 
generally  served  a  tea-spoonful  ox  two  to  «i^  \  \^  iRw^A  ^  wsb&q^  \  Va  t^  qwu  part  I  almost 
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person  :  and  it  was  always  joyful  tidings  when 
they  heard  of  my  intentions. 

At  noon  a  water-spout  was  very  near  on  board 
of  us.  I  issued  an  ounce  of  pork,  in  addition  to 
the  allowance  of  bread  and  water  ;  but  before  we 
began  to  eat  every  person  stripped,  and  having 
wrung  their  clothes  through  the  sea- water,  found 
much  warmth  and  refreshment.  Course  since 
yesterday  noon,  W.  S.  W.,  distance  100  miles ; 
latitude,  by  account,  14*  11'  S.,  and  longitude 
made  21°  3' W. 

The  night  was  dark  and  dismal  ;  the  sea  con- 
stantly breaking  over  us,  and  nothing  bat  the 
wind  and  waves  to  direct  our  steerage.  It  was 
my  intention,  if  possible,  to  make  New  Holland, 
to  the  southward  of  Endeavour  Straits,  being 
sensible  that  it  was  necessary  to  preserve  such  a 
situation  as  would  make  a  southerly  wind  a  fair 
one  ;  that  we  might  range  along  the  reefs  till  an 
opening  should  be  found  into  smooth  water,  and 
we  the  sooner  be  able  to  pick  up  some  refresh- 
ments. 

Monday,  18th. — In  the  morning  the  rain 
abated,  when  we  stripped,  and  wrung  our  clothes 
through  the  sea-water  as  usual,  which  refreshed 
us  greatly.  Every  person  complained  of  violent 
pain  in  their  bones  ;  I  was  only  surprised  that 
no  one  was  yet  laid  up.  The  customary  allowance 
of  one  25th  of  a  pound  of  bread,  and  a  quarter  of 
a  pint  of  water,  was  served  at  breakfast,  dinner, 
and  supper. 

At  noon  I  deduced  my  situation  by  account,  for 
we  had  no  glimpse  of  the  sun,  to  be  latitude  14* 
52'  S.  ;  course,  since  yesterday  noon,  W.  S.  W., 
106  miles;  longitude  made  from  Tofoa  22*45' 
W.  Saw  many  boobies  and  noddies,  a  sign  of 
being  in  the  neighbourhood  of  land.  In  the  night 
we  had  very  severe  lightning,  with  heavy  rain  ; 
and  were  obliged  to  keep  baling  without  inter- 
mission. 

Tuesday,  19th. — Very  bad  weather  and  constant 
rain.  At  noon,  latitude,  by  account,  10*  37'  S. ; 
course  since  yesterday,  N.  81*  W.,  distance  100 
miles  ;  longitude  made  24*  33'  W.  With  the 
allowance  of  bread  and  water,  served  half  an 
ounce  of  pork  to  each  person  for  dinner. 

Wednesday,  20th. — Fresh  breezes  E.  N.  E., 
with  constant  rain  ;  at  times  a  deluge.  Always 
baling. 

At  dawn  of  day,  some  of  my  people  seemed 
half  dead  :  our  appearances  were  horrible  ;  and 
I  could  look  no  way,  but  I  caught  the  eye  of  some 
one  in  distress.  Extreme  hunger  was  now  too 
evident,  but  no  one  suffered  from  thirst,  nor  had 
we  much  inclination  to  drink,  that  desire,  per- 
haps, being  satisfied  through  the  skin.  The  little 
sleep  we  got  was  in  the  midst  of  water,  and  wc 
constantly  awoke  with  severe  cramps  and  pains  in 
our  bones.  This  morning  I  served  about  two 
tea-spoomuls  of  rum  to  each  person,  and  the 
allowance  of  bread  and  water  as  usual.  At  noon 
the  sun  broke  out,  and  revived  every  one.  1 
found  we  were  in  latitude  14*  49'  S.  ;  longitude 
made  25°  46'  W.  ;  course  S.  88"  W.,  distance, 
seventy-five  miles. 

All  the  afternoon  we  were  so  covered  with  rain 
and  salt  water,  that  we  could  scarcely  sec.  We 
suffered  extreme  cold,  and  every  one  dreaded  the 
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lived  without  it.  About  two  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing (Tuesday  21st)  we  were  overwhelmed  with  a 
deluge  of  rain.  It  fell  so  heavy  that  we  were 
afraid  it  would  fill  the  boat,  and  were  obliged  to 
bale  with  all  our  might.  At  dawn  of  day  I  served 
a  larger  allowance  of  rum.  Towards  noon  the 
rain  abated  and  the  sun  shone,  but  we  were 
miserably  cold  and  wet,  the  sea  breaking  con- 
Btantly  over  us ;  so  that,  notwithstanding  the 
heavy  rain,  we  had  not  been  able  to  add  to  our 
stock  of  fresh  water.  Latitude,  by  observation, 
14°  29'  S.,  and  longitude  made,  by  account  from 
Tofoa,  27°  25'  W. ;  course,  since  yesterday  noon, 
N.  78°  W.,  ninety-nine  miles.  I  now  considered 
myself  nearly  on  a  meridian  with  the  east  part 
of  New  Guinea. 

Friday,  22nd. — Strong  pies  from  E.S.E.  to 
S.S.E.,  a  high  sea,  and  dark  dismal  night. 

Our  situation  this  day  was  extremely  calamitous. 
We  were  obliged  to  take  the  course  of  the  sea, 
running  right  before  it,  and  watching  with  the 
utmost  care,  as  the  least  error  in  the  helm  would 
in  a  moment  have  been  our  destruction. 

At  noon  it  blew  very  hard,  and  the  foam  of  the 
sea  kept  running  over  our  stern  and  quarters  ;  I 
however  got  propped  up,  and  made  an  observa- 
tion of  the  latitude,  in  14°  17'  S. ;  course  N. 
85<>  W.,  distance  130  miles  :  longitude  made  29° 
38' W. 

The  misery  we  suffered  this  night  exceeded  the 
preceding.  The  sea  flew  over  us  with  great  force, 
and  kept  us  baling  with  horror  and  anxiety.  At 
dawn  of  day  (Saturday  23rd)  I  found  every  one 
in  a  most  distressed  condition,  and  I  began  to 
fear  that  another  such  night  would  put  an  end  to 
the  lives  of  several,  who  seemed  no  longer  able  to 
support  their  sufferings.  I  served  an  allowance 
of  two  tea-spoonfuls  of  rum  ;  after  drinking  which, 
having  wrung  our  clothes,  and  taken  our  break- 
fast of  bread  and  water,  we  became  a  little  re- 
freshed. 

Towards  noon  the  weather  became  fair,  but  with 
very  little  abatement  of  the  gale,  and  the  sea  re- 
mained equally  high.  With  some  difficulty  I 
observed  the  latitude  to  be  13°  44'  S.  :  course 
since  yesterday  noonN.  74°  W.,  distance  116  miles ; 
longitude  made  31°  32'  W.  from  Tofoa. 

The  wind  moderated  in  the  evening,  and  the  wea- 
ther looked  much  better,  which  rejoiced  all  hands, 
so  that  they  ate  their  scanty  allowance  with  more 
satisfaction  than  for  some  time  past.  The  night 
also  was  fair ;  but  being  always  wet  with  the  sea, 
we  suffered  much  from  the  cold.— Sunday,  24th. 
A  fine  morning,  I  had  the  pleasure  to  see,  pro- 
duce some  cheerful  countenances  ;  and,  the  first 
time  for  fifteen  days  past,  we  experienced  comfort 
from  the  warmth  of  the  sun.  We  stripped,  and 
hung  our  clothes  up  to  dry,  which  were  by  this  time 
become  so  threadbare,  that  they  would  not  keep 
out  either  wet  or  cold. 

At  noon  I  observed  in  latitude  13°  33'  S. ;  longi- 
tude, by  account,  from  Tofoa  33°  28'  W. ;  course 
N.  84°  W.,  distance  1 14  miles.  With  the  usual 
allowance  of  bread  and  water  for  dinner,  I  served 
an  ounce  of  pork  to  each  person.  This  afternoon 
we  had  many  birds  about  us  which  are  never  seen 
far  from  land,  such  as  boobies  and  noddies-. 

As  the  sea  began  to  run  fair,  and  we  shipped 
but  little  water,  I  took  the  opportunity  to  examine 
into  the  state  of  our  bread,  and  found,  that  accord- 


ing to  the  present  mode  of  issuing,  there  was  a 
sufficient  quantity  remaining  for  twenty-nine  days' 
allowance  ;  by  which  time  I  hoped  we  should  be 
able  to  reach  Timor.  But  as  this  was  very  uncer- 
tain, and  it  was  possible  that,  after  all,  we  might 
be  obliged  to  go  to  Java,  I  determined  to  propor- 
tion the  allowance  so  as  to  make  our  stock  hold 
out  six  weeks.  I  was  apprehensive  that  this  would 
be  ill  received,  and  that  it  would  require  my  ut- 
most resolution  to  enforce  it ;  for,  small  as  the 
quantity  was  which  I  intended  to  take  away  for  our 
future  good,  yet  it  might  appear  to  my  people  like 
robbing  them  of  life  ;  and  some,  who  were  less  pa- 
tient than  their  companions,  I  expected  would  very 
ill  brook  it.  However  on  my  representing  the  ne- 
cessity of  guarding  against  delays  that  might  be 
occasioned  in  our  voyage  by  contrary  winds,  or 
other  causes,  and  promising  to  enlarge  upon  the 
allowance  as  we  got  on,  they  cheerfully  agreed  to 
my  proposal.  It  was  accordingly  settled,  that 
every  person  should  receive  one  twenty-fifth  of  a 
pound  of  bread  for  breakfast)  and  the  same  quan- 
tity for  dinner  ;  so  that  by  omitting  the  proportion 
for  supper,  we  had  forty-three  days'  allowance. 

Monday,  25th. — At  noon  some  noddies  came  so 
near  to  us,  that  one  of  them  was  caught  by  hand. 
This  bird  was  about  the  size  of  a  small  pigeon. 
I  divided  it,  with  its  entrails,  into  eighteen  por- 
tions, and  by  a  well-known  method  at  sea,  of, 
Who  shall  have  this  *  9  it  was  distributed,  with  the 
allowance  of  bread  and  water  for  dinner,  and  eat 
up  bones  and  all,  with  salt  water  for  sauce.  I  ob- 
served the  latitude  13°  32'  S. ;  longitude  made  35° 
19'  W.;  course  N.  89°  W.,  distance  108  miles. 

In  the  evening,  several  boobies  flying  very  near 
to  us,  we  had  the  good  fortune  to  catch  one  of 
them.  This  bird  is  as  large  as  a  duck :  like  tho 
noddy,  it  has  received  its  name  from  seamen,  for 
suffering  itself  to  be  caught  on  tho  masts  and 
yards  of  ships.  They  are  the  most  presumptive 
proofs  of  being  in  the  neighbourhood  of  land  of 
any  sea-fowl  we  are  acquainted  with.  I  directed 
the  bird  to  be  killed  for  supper,  and  the  blood  to 
be  given  to  three  of  the  people  who  were  the 
most  distressed  for  want  of  food.  The  body,  with 
the  entrails,  beak,  and  feet,  I  divided  into  eighteen 
shares,  and  with  an  allowance  of  bread,  which  I 
made  a  merit  of  granting,  we  made  a  good  supper, 
compared  with  our  usual  fare. 

Tuesday,  26th. — Fresh  breezes  from  the  S.E., 
with  fine  weather.  In  the  morning  we  caught 
another  booby,  so  that  Providence  appeared  to  be 
relieving  our  wants  in  an  extraordinary  manner. 
Towards  noon,  we  passed  a  great  many  pieces  of 
the  branches  of  trees,  some  of  which  appeared  to 
have  been  no  long  time  in  the  water.  I  had  a 
good  observation  for  the  latitude,  and  found  our 
situation  to  be  in  13°  41'  S. ;  longitude,  by  account, 
from  Tofoa,  37°  13'  W.;  course  S.  85°  W.,  112 
miles.  The  people  were  overjoyed  at  the  addi- 
tion to  their  dinner,  which  was  distributed  in 
the  same  manner  as  on  the  preceding  evening ; 
giving  the  blood  to  those  who  were  the  most  in 
want  of  food. 

*  One  person  turns  his  back  on  tho  object  that  is  to  be 
divided :  another  then  points  separately  to  the  portions, 
at  each  of  them  asking  aloud,  *'  Who  shall  have  this?  "  to 
which  the  first  answers  by  naming  somebody.  This  im- 
partial method  of  division  gives  every  man  an  equal  chance 
of  the  best  share. 
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To  make  the  bread  a  little  savoury,  most  of  the 
people  frequently  dipped  it  in  salt  water ;  but  I 
generally  broke  #mino  into  small  pieces,  and  ate  it 
in  my  allowance  of  water,  out  of  a  cocoa-nut 
shell,  with  a  spoon ;  economically  avoiding  to  take 
too  large  a  piece  at  a  timo,  so  that  I  was  as  long 
at  dinner  as  if  it  had  been  a  much  more  plentiful 
meal*    ^J 

The  weather  was  now  serene,  which,  never- 
theless, was  not  without  its  inconveniences,  for 
wo  began  to  feel  distress  of  a  different  kind  from 
that  which  we  had  lately  been  accustomed  to 
suffer.  The  heat  of  the  sun  was  so  powerful,  that 
several  of  the  people  were  seized  with  a  languor 
and  faintness,  which 'made  life  indifferent.  Wo 
were  so  fortunate  as  to  catch  two  boobies  in  the 
evening ;  their  stomachs  contained  several  flying- 
fish  and  small  cuttle-fish,  all  of  which  I  saved  to 
be  divided  for  dinner  the  next  day. 

Wednesday,  27th.— A  fresh  breezo  at  E.  S.  E., 
with  fair  weather.  We  passed  much  drift-wood 
this  forenoon,  and  saw  many  birds ;  I  therefore 
did  not  hesitato  to  pronounce  that  we  were  near 
the  reefs  of  New  Holland.  From  my  recollection 
of  Captain  Cook's  survey  of  this  coast,  I  con- 
sidered the  direction  of  it  to  bo  N.W.,  and  I  was 
thereforo  satisfied  that,  with  the  wind  to  the  south- 
ward  of  E.,  I  could  always  clear  any  dangers. 

At  noon,  I  olwerved  in  latitude  13°  26'  S. ; 
course  since  yesterday  N.  82°  W.,  distance  109 
miles ;  longitude  made  39°  4'  W.  After  writing 
my  account,  I  divided  the  two  birds  with  their 
entrails,  and  the  contents  of  their  maws,  into 
eighteen  portions,  and,  as  the  prize  was  a  very 
valuable  one,  it  was  divided  as  before,  by  calling 
out,  Who  shall  have  this?  so  that  to-day,  with  the 
allowance  of  a  twenty-fifth  of  a  pound  of  bread 
at  breakfast,  and  another  at  dinner,  with  the  pro- 
portion of  water,  I  was  happy  to  see  tliat  every 
person  thought  ho  had  feasted. 

In  the  evening,  wo  saw  a  gannct;  and  the 
clouds  remained  so  fixed  in  the  west,  that  I  had 
little  doubt  of  our  being  near  the  land.  The 
people,  after  taking  their  allowance  of  water  for 
supper,  amused  themselves  with  conversing  on 
the  probability  of  what  we  should  find. 

Thursday,  28th. — At  one  in  the  morning,  tho 
person  at  the  helm  heard  the  sound  of  breakers, 
and  I  no  sooner  lifted  up  my  head,  than  I  saw 
them  close  under  our  lee,  not  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  distant  from  us.  I  immediately  hauled 
on  a  wind  to  the  N.N.E.,  and  in  ten  minutes' time 
we  could  neither  see  nor  hear  them. 

I  have  already  mentioned  my  reason  for  making 
New  Holland  so  far  to  the  southward:  for  I  never 
doubted  of  numerous  openings  in  tho  reef,  tlirough 
which  I  could  have  access  to  the  shore  :  and, 
knowing  tho  inclination  of  the  coast  to  be  to  the 
N.W.,  and  tho  wind  mostly  to  tho  southward  of 
E.,  I  could  with  ease  range  such  a  barrier  of  reefs 
till  I  should  find  a  passage,  which  now  became 
absolutely  necessary,  without  a  moment's  loss  of 
time.  Tho  idea  of  getting  into  smooth  water,  and 
finding  refreshments,  kept  my  people's  spirits  up: 
their  joy  was  very  great  after  wo  had  got  clear  of 
the  breakers,  to  which  wo  had  approached  much 
nearer  than  I  thought  was  possible,  without  first 
discovering  them. 

In  the  morning,  at  day-light,  wo  could  sec 
nothing  of  the  land  or  of  tho  reels.     Wo  bore 


away  again,  and  at  nine  o'clock,  saw  the  reefa 
The  sea  broke  furiously  over  every  part,  and  we 
had  no  sooner  got  near  to  them,  than  the  wind 
came  at  E.,  so  that  we  could  only  lie  along  As 
line  of  the  breakers;  within  which  we  saw  the 
water  so  smooth,  that  every  person  already  anti- 
cipated the  heart-felt  satisfaction  he  should  re- 
ceive, as  soon  as  we  could  get  within  them.  I 
now  found  we  were  embayed,  for  we  could  not 
lie  clear  with  the  sails,  the  wind  having  hacked 
against  us ;  and  the  sea  set  in  so  heavy  towards 
the  reef,  that  our  situation  was  become  unsafe. 
We  could  effect  but  little  with  the  oars,  having 
scarce  strength  to  pull  them;  and  I  began  to 
apprehend  that  wo  should  be  obliged  to  attempt 
pushing  over  the  reef.  Even  this  I  did  not 
despair  of  effecting  with  success,  when  happflj 
we  discovered  a  break  in  the  reef,  about  one  mile 
from  us,  and  at  the  same  tinie  an  island  of  a 
moderate  height  within  it,  nearly  in  the  suae 
direction,  bearing  W.  J  N.  I  entered  the  pasmgs 
with  a  strong  stream  running  to  the  westward, 
and  found  it  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  broad,  with 
every  appearance  of  deep  water. 

On  the  outside,  the  reef  inclined  to  the  N.E. 
for  a  few  miles,  and  from  thence  to  the  N.W.:  on 
tho  south  side  of  tho  entrance,  it  inclined  to  the 
S.S.W.  as  far  as  I  could  sec  it ;  and  I  conjecture 
that  a  similar  passage  to  this  which  we  now 
entered,  may  be  found  near  the  breaken  that  I 
first  discovered,  which  are  twenty-three  miles  8. 
of  this  channel. 

Being  now  happily  within  the  reefs,  and  m 
smooth  water,  I  endeavoured  to  keep  near  then 
to  try  for  fish ;  but  the  tide  set  us  to  the  N.W., 
I  therefore  bore  away  in  that  direction,  and, 
having  promised  to  land  on  the  first  convenient 
spot  we  could  find,  all  our  past  hardships  seemed 
already  to  be  forgotten. 

My  longitude,  made  by  dead  reckoning,  from 
the  island  Tofoa  to  our  passage  through  the  reef, 
is  40'  W  W.  Providential  Channel,  I  imagine, 
must  lie  very  nearly  under  the  same  meridian  ! 
with  our  passage ;  by  which  it  appears  wc  had 
outrun  our  reckoning  1°  9'. 

We  now  returned  God  thanks  for  his  gracious 
protection,  and  with  much  content  took  our  mise- 
rable allowance  of  a  twenty-fifth  of  a  pound  of 
bread,  and  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  water,  for 
dinner. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

PROGRKSS  TO  THK  NORTHWARD,  ALOXO  TH*  COAST  OP  XZW 
HOLLAND— LAJCD  ON  DIPPBREXT  ISLANDS,  IS  SXABCH  Of 
Bl'PrLlES. 

As  we  advanced  within  the  reds,  the  coast  began 
to  show  itself  very  distinctly,  in  a  variety  of  high 
and  low  land ;  somo  parts  of  which  were  covered 
with  wood.    In  our  way  towards  the  shore,  we 
fell  in  with  a  point  of  a  reef  which  is  connected 
with  that  towards  the  sea,  and  here  we  came 
to  a  grapnel,  and  tried  to  catch  fish,  but  had ! 
no  success.     Two  islands  lay  about  four  miles  to  . 
the  W.  by  N.,  and  appeared  eligible  for  a  resting-  ■ 
place,  if  for  nothing  more ;  but  on  our  approach 
to  tho  nearest  island,  it  proved  to  be  only  a  heap  , 
of  atones,  and  its  size  too  inconsiderable  to  shelter 
tho  boat.    We  therefore  proceeded  to  the  next, 
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wbichwas  close  to  it  and  towards  the  main.  On 
the  N.W.  side  of  this,  I  found  a  bay  and  a  fine 
sandy  point  to  land  at  Our  distance  was  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  a  projecting  part  of  the 
main,  which  bore  from  S.W.  by  S.,to  N.N.W.  £  W. 
We  landed  to  examine  if  there  were  any  signs  of 
the  natives  being  near  us :  we  saw  some  old  fire- 
places, but  nothing  to  make  me  apprehend  that 
thk  would  be  an  unsafe  situation  for  the  night. 
Every  one  was  anxious  to  find  something  to  eat, 
and  it  was  soon  discovered  that  there  were  oysters 
on  these  rocks,  for  the  tide  was  out ;  but  it  was 
nearly  dark,  and  only  a  few  could  be  gathered.  I 
determined  therefore  to  wait  till  the  morning, 
when  I  should  better  know  how  to  proceed,  and  I 
directed  that  one  half  of  our  company  should 
sleep  on  shore,  and  the  other  half  in  the  boat.  We 
would  gladlv  hare  made  a  fire,  but,  as  we  could 
not  accomplish  it,  we  took  our  rest  for  the  night, 
which  happily  was  calm  and  undisturbed. 

Friday,  29th. — The  dawn  of  day  brought  greater 
strength  and  spirits  to  us  than  I  expected ;  for, 
notwithstanding  every  one  was  very  weak,  there 
appeared  strength  sufficient  remaining  to  make  me 
conceive  the  most  favourable  hopes  of  our  being 
able  to  surmount  the  difficulties  we  might  yet  have 
to  encounter. 

As  there  were  no  appearances  to  make  me 
imagine  that  any  of  the  natives  were  near  us,  I  sent 
out  parties  in  search  of  supplies,  while  others  of 
the  people  were  putting  the  boat  in  order,  that  we 
might  be  ready  to  go  to  sea  in  case  any  unforeseen 
cause  should  make  it  necessary.  One  of  the  gud- 
geons of  the  rudder  had  come  out  in  the  course  of 
the  night,  and  was  lost.  This,  if  it  had  happened  at 
sea,  might  have  been  attended  with  the  most  serious 
consequences,  as  the  management  of  the  boat  could 
not  have  been  so  nicely  preserved  as  these  very 
heavy  seas  required.  I  had  been  apprehensive  of 
this  accident,  and  had  in  some  measure  prepared 
for  it,  by  having  grummets  fixed  on  each  quarter 
of  the  boat  for  oars ;  but  our  utmost  readiness  in 
using  them,  would  not  probably  have  saved  us.  It 
appears,  therefore,  a  providential  circumstance, 
that  it  happened  in  a  placo  of  safety,  and  that  it  was 
in  our  power  to  remedy  the  defect ;  for  by  great 
good  luck  we  found  a  large  staple  in  the  boat, 
which  answered  the  purpose. 

The  parties  returned,  highly  rejoiced  at  having 
found  plenty  of  oysters  and  fresh  water.  I  had 
also  made  a  fire,  by  the  help  of  a  small  magnifying 
glass;  and,  what  was  still  more  fortunate,  we 
found  among  the  few  things  which  had  been 
thrown  into  the  boat  and  saved,  a  piece  of  brim- 
stone and  a  tinder-box,  so  that  I  secured  fire  for 
the  future. 

One  of  the  people  had  been  so  provident  as  to 
bring  away  with  him  from  the  ship,  a  copper  pot : 
by  being  in  possession  of  this  article  we  were  ena- 
bled to  make  a  proper  use  of  the  supply  we  now 
obtained ;  for,  with  a  mixture  of  bread,  and  a 
little  pork,  we  made  a  stew  that  might  have  been 
relished  by  people  of  far  more  delicate  appetites, 
and  of  which  each  person  received  a  full  pint. 

The  general  complaints  of  diseaso  among  us, 
were  a  dizziness  in  the  head,  great  weakness  of 
the  joints,  and  violent  tenesmus ;  most  of  us  hav- 
ing had  no  evacuation  by  stool  since  we  left  the 
ship.  I  had  constantly  a  severe  pain  at  my  stomach ; 
but  none  of  our  complaints  were  alarming :  on  the 


contrary,  every  one  retained  marks  of  strength, 
that,  with  a  mind  possessed  of  a  tolerable  share  of 
fortitude,  seemed  able  to  bear  more  fatigue  than  I 
imagined  we  should  have  to  undergo  in  our  voyage 
to  Timor. 

As  I  would  not  allow  the  people  to  expose  them- 
selves to  the  heat  of  the  sun,  it  being  near  noon, 
every  one  took  his  allotment  of  earth  where  it  was 
shaded  by  the  bushes,  for  a  short  sleep. 

The  oysters  which  we  found,  grew  so  fast  to  the 
rocks,  that  it  was  with  difficulty  they  could  be 
broken  off;  and  at  length  we  discovered  it  to  be 
the  most  expeditious  way  to  open  them  where  they 
were  fixed.  They  were  of  a  good  size,  and  well 
tasted.  To  add  to  this  happy  circumstance,  in 
the  hollow  of  the  land  there  grew  some  wire-grass, 
which  indicated  a  moist  situation.  On  forcing  a 
stick,  about  three  feet  long,  into  the  ground,  we 
found  water,  and  with  little  trouble  dug  a  well, 
which  produced  as  much  as  our  occasions  required. 
It  was  very  good,  but  I  could  not  determine  if  it 
was  a  spring  or  not.  We  were  not  obliged  to  make 
the  well  deep,  for  it  flowed  as  fast  as  we  emptied 
it ;  which,  as  the  soil  was  apparently  too  loose  to 
retain  water  from  the  rains,  renders  it  probable  to 
be  a  spring.  On  the  south  side  of  the  island,  like- 
wise, we  found  a  small  run  of  good  water. 

Besides  places  where  fires  had  been  made, 
there  were  other  signs  of  the  natives  sometimes 
resorting  to  this  island.  I  saw  two  ill-constructed 
huts  or  wigwams,  which  had  only  one  side  loosely 
covered;  and  a  pointed  stick  was  found,  about 
three  feet  long,  with  a  slit  in  the  end  of  it,  to  sling 
stones  with ;  the  same  as  the  natives  of  Van  Die- 
men's  Land  use. 

The  track  of  some  animal  was  very  dfccernible, 
and  Nelson  agreed  with  me  that  it  was  the  kan- 
garoo; but  whether  these  animals  swim  over 
from  the  main-land,  or  are  brought  here  by  the 
natives  to  breed,  it  is  impossible  to  determine.  The 
latter  is  not  improbable  ;  as  they  may  be  taken 
with  less  difficulty  in  a  confined  spot  like  this,  than 
on  the  continent. 

The  island  is  about  a  league  in  circuit :  it  is  a 
high  lump  of  rocks  and  stones  covered  with  wood ; 
but  the  trees  are  small,  the  soil,  which  is  very 
indifferent  and  sandy,  being  barely  sufficient  to 
produce  them.  The  trees  that  came  within  our 
knowledge  were  the  manchineal  and  a  species  of 
purow :  also  some  palm-trees,  the  tops  of  which 
we  cut  down,  and  the  soft  interior  part  or  heart 
of  them  was  so  palatable  that  it  made  a  good  addi- 
tion to  our  mess.  Nelson  discovered  some  fern 
roots,  which  I  thought  might  be  good  roasted,  as 
a  substitute  for  bread,  but  in  this  I  was  mistaken: 
it  however  was  very  serviceable  in  its  natural  state 
to  allay  thirst,  and  on  that  account  I  directed  a 
quantity  to  be  collected  to  take  into  the  boat. 
Many  pieces  of  cocoa-nut  shells  and  husk  were 
found  about  the  shore,  but  we  could  find  no  cocoa- 
nut  trees,  neither  did  I  see  any  on  the  main 

I  had  cautioned  the  people  not  to  touch  any 
kind  of  berry  or  fruit  that  they  might  find ;  yet 
they  were  no  sooner  out  of  my  sight  than  they 
began  to  make  free  with  three  different  kinds,  that 
grew  all  over  the  island,  eating  without  any  re- 
serve. The  symptoms  of  having  eaten  too  much 
began  at  last  to  frighten  some  of  them ;  but  on 
questioning  others,  who  had  taken  a  more  mode- 
rate allowance,  their  minds  were  a  little  quieted. 
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The  others,  however,  became  equally  alarmed  in 
their  turn,  dreading  that  such  symptoms  would 
come  on,  and  that  they  were  all  poisoned,  so  that 
they  regarded  each  other  with  the  strongest  marks 
of  apprehension,  uncertain  what  would  be  the  issue 
of  their  imprudence.  Fortunately  the  fruit  proved 
wholesome  and  good.  One  sort  grew  on  a  small 
delicate  kind  of  vine ;  they  were  the  size  of  a  large 
gooseberry,  and  very  like  in  substance,  but  had 
only  a  sweet  taste :  the  skin  was  a  pale  red,  streaked 
with  yellow  the  long  way  of  the  fruit :  it  was  plea- 
sant and  agreeable.  Another  kind  grew  on  bushes, 
like  that  which  is  called  the  sea-side  grape  in  the 
West  Indies;  but  the  fruit  was  very  different, 
being  more  like  elder-berries,  and  grew  in  clusters 
in  the  same  manner.  The  third  sort  was  a  black- 
berry ;  this  was  not  in  such  plenty  as  the  others, 
and  resembled  a  bullace,  or  large  kind  of  sloe,  both 
in  size  and  taste.  When  I  saw  that  these  fruits 
were  eaten  by  the  birds,  I  no  longer  doubted  of 
their  being  wholesome,  and  those  who  had  already 
tried  the  experiment,  not  finding  any  bad  effect, 
made  it  a  certainty  that  we  might  eat  of  them 
without  danger. 

Wild  pigeons,  parrots,  and  other  birds,  were 
about  the  summit  of  the  island,  but,  having  no 
fire-arms,  relief  of  that  kind  was  not  to  be  expected, 
unless  we  should  find  some  unfrequented  spot 
where  the  birds  were  so  tame  that  we  might  take 
them  with  our  hands. 

The  shore  of  this  island  is  very  rocky,  except 
the  place  at  which  we  landed,  and  here  I  picked 
up  many  pieces  of  pumice-stone.  On  the  part  of 
the  main  nearest  to  us,  were  several  sandy  bays, 
which  at  low-water  became  an  extensive  rocky 
flat.  The  country  had  rather  a  barren  appearance, 
except  in  a  few  places  where  it  was  covered  with 
wood.  A  remarkable  range  of  rocks  lay  a  few 
miles  to  the  S.W.,  and  a  high  peaked  hill  seemed 
to  terminate  the  coast  towards  the  sea,  with  islands 
to  the  southward.  A  high  fair  capo  showed  the 
direction  of  the  coast  to  the  N.W.,  about  seven 
leagues  distant ;  and  two  small  isles  lay  three  or 
four  leagues  to  the  northward  of  our  present 
station. 

I  saw  a  few  bees  or  wasps,  and  several  lizards ; 
and  the  blackberry  bushes  were  full  of  ants'  nests, 
webbed  like  a  spider's,  but  so  close  and  compact 
as  not  to  admit  the  rain.  A  trunk  of  a  tree,  about 
50  feet  long,  lay  on  the  beach ;  from  which  I  con- 
clude that  a  heavy  sea  sets  in  here,  with  a  north- 
erly wind. 

This  day  being  the  anniversary  of  the  restora- 
tion of  king  Charles  the  Second,  and  the  name  not 
being  inapplicable  to  our  present  situation  (for  we 
were  restored  to  fresh  life  and  strength),  I  named 
this  Restoration  Island  ;  for  I  thought  it  probable 
that  Captain  Cook  might  not  have  taken  notice  of 
it  The  other  names  which  I  have  presumed  to 
give  the  different  parts  of  the  coast,  are  meant 
only  to  show  my  route  more  distinctly. 

At  noon,  I  observed  the  latitude  of  the  island 
to  be  12*  39*  S. ;  our  course  having  been  N.  66  W°.f 
distance  18  miles  from  yesterday  noon.  The  wind 
was  at  E.S.E.,  with  very  fine  weather. 

In  the  afternoon,  I  sent  parties  out  again  to 
gather  oysters,  with  which  and  some  of  the  inner 
part  of  the  palm  top,  we  made  another  good  stew 
for  supper,  each  person  receiving  a  full  pint  and  a 
half;  but  I  refused  bread  to  this  meal,  fo"  I  con- 


sidered that  our  wants  might  yet  be  very  great, 
and  was  intent  on  saving  our  principal  support, 
whenever  it  was  in  my  power.  Alter  supper,  we 
again  divided,  and  those  who  were  on  shore  slept 
by  a  good  fire. 

Saturday,  30th. — In  the  morning,  I  discovered 
a  visible  alteration  in  our  company  for  the  better, 
and  I  sent  them  away  again  to  gather  oysters.  We 
had  now  only  two  pounds  of  pork  left.  This  article, 
which  I  could  not  keep  under  lock  and  key  as  I 
did  the  bread,  had  been  pilfered  by  some  incon- 
siderate person,  but  every  one  denied  having  an? 
knowledge  of  this  act ;  I  therefore  resolved  to  pot 
it  out  of  their  power  for  the  future,  by  sharing 
what  remained,  for  our  dinner.  While  the  party 
was  out  picking  up  oysters,  I  got  the  boat  in 
readiness  for  sea,  and  filled  all  our  water  vessels, 
which  amounted  to  nearly  60  gallons. 

The  party  being  returned,  dinner  was  toon 
ready,  which  was  as  plentiful  a  meal  as  the  supper 
on  the  preceding  evening,  and  with  the  pork  I 
gave  an  allowance  of  bread.  As  it  was  not  yet 
noon,  I  sent  the  people  once  more  to  gather  oysters 
for  a  sea  store,  recommending  to  them  to  be  as 
diligent  as  possible,  for  that  I  was  determined  to 
sail  in  the  afternoon. 

At  noon,  I  again  observed  the  latitude  12*  3^ 
S. ;  it  was  then  high-water,  the  tide  had  risen  three 
feet,  but  I  could  not  be  certain  from  whence  the 
flood  came.  I  deduce  the  time  of  high-water  at 
full  change  to  be  ten  minutes  past  seven  in  the 
morning. 

Early  in  the  afternoon,  the  people  returned  with 
the  few  oysters  that  they  had  collected,  and  every 
thing  was  put  into  the  boat.  I  then  examined 
the  quantity  of  bread  remaining,  and  found  thirty- 
eight  days'  allowance,  according  to  the  last  mode 
of  issuing  a  25th  of  a  pound  at  breakfast  and  at 
dinner. 

Fair  weather,  and  moderate  breezes  at  E.S.E. ' 
and  S.E. 

Being  ready  for  sea,  I  directed  every  person  to 
attend  prayers.  At  four  o'clock  we  were  prepar- 
ing to  embark  ;  when  about  twenty  of  the  natives 
appeared,  running  and  hallooing  to  us,  on  the 
opposite  shore.  They  were  each  armed  with  a 
spear  or  lance,  and  a  short  weapon  which  they 
carried  in  their  left  hand :  they  made  signs  for  us 
to  come  to  them.  On  the  top  of  the  hills  we  saw 
the  heads  of  many  more :  whether  these  were  their 
wives  and  children,  or  others  who  waited  for  our 
landing,  meaning  not  to  show  themselves,  lest  we 
might  be  intimidated,  I  cannot  say  ;  but,  as  I 
found  we  were  discovered  to  be  on  the  coast,  1 
thought  it  prudent  to  make  the  best  of  our  way, 
for  fear  of  being  pursued  by  canoes ;  though,  from 
the  accounts  of  Captain  Cook,  the  chance  was  that 
there  were  very  few  if  any  of  consequence  on  any 
part  of  the  coast.  I  passed  these  people  as  near 
as  I  could  with  safety :  they  were  naked,  and  ap- 
parently black,  and  their  hair  or  wool  bushy  and 
short. 

I  directed  my  course  within  two  small  islands 
that  lie  to  the  north  of  Restoration  Island,  passing 
between  them  and  the  main  land,  towards  Fair 
Cape,  with  a  strong  tide  in  my  favour  ;  so  that  I 
was  abreast  of  it  by  eight  o'clock.  The  coast  we 
passed  was  high  and  woody.  As  I  could  see  no 
land  without  Fair  Cape,  I  concluded  that  the  coast 
inclined  to  the  N.W.  and  W.N.W.:  I  therefore 
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steered  more  towards  the  W. ;  but  by  eleven 
o'clock  at  night  we  met  with  low  land,  which 
inclined  to  the  N.  £. ;  and  at  three  o'clock  in  the 
morning  I  found  that  we  were  embayed,  which 
obliged  us  to  stand  back  for  a  short  time  to  the 
southward. 

Sunday  the  31st. — At  day-break,  I  was  exceed- 
ingly surprised  to  find  the  appearance  of  the 
country  entirely  changed,  as  if  in  the  course  of 
the  night  we  had  been  transported  to  another 
part  of  the  world ;  for  we  had  now  a  low  sandy 
coast  in  view,  with  very  little  verdure,  or  any 
thing  to  indicate  that  it  was  at  all  habitable  to  a 
human  being,  except  a  few  patches  of  small  trees 
or  brushwood. 

Many  small  islands  were  in  sight  to  the  N.E., 
about  six  miles  distant.  The  E.  part  of  the  main 
bore  N.  four  miles,  and  Fair  Cape  S.S.E.  five  or 
six  leagues.  I  took  the  channel  between  the 
nearest  island  and  the  main-land,  which  were 
about  one  mile  apart,  leaving  all  the  islands 
on  the  starboard  side.  Some  of  these  were  very 
pretty  spots,  covered  with  wood,  and  well  situated 
for  fishing:  large  shoals  of  fish  were  about  us, 
but  we  could  not  catch  any.  In  passing  Jhis  strait 
we  saw  another  party  of  Indians,  seven  in  num- 
ber, running  towards  us,  shouting  and  making 
signs  for  us  to  land.  Some  of  them  waved  green 
branches  of  the  bushes  which  were  near  them,  as 
a  token  of  friendship  ;  but  some  of  their  other 
motions  were  less  friendly.  A  little  farther  off,  we 
saw  a  larger  party,  who  likewise  came  towards  us. 
I  therefore  determined  not  to  land,  though  I  much 
wished  to  have  had  some  intercourse  with  these 
people.  Nevertheless  I  laid  the  boat  close  to  the 
rocks,  and  beckoned  to  them  to  approach ;  but  nono 
of  them  would  come  within  two  hundred  yards  of 
us.  They  were  armed  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
people  we  had  seen  from  Restoration  Island  ;  they 
were  stark  naked,  their  colour  black,  with  short 
bushy  hair  or  wool,  and  in  their  appearance 
were  similar  to  them  in  every  respect.  An  island 
of  a  good  height  bore  N.  £  W.,  four  miles  from  us, 
at  which  I  resolved  to  land,  and  from  thence  to 
take  a  look  at  the  coast.  At  this  isle  we  arrived 
about  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  shore 
was  rocky,  but  the  water  was  smooth,  and  we 
landed  without  difficulty.  I  sent  two  parties  out, 
one  to  the  northward,  and  the  other  to  the  south- 
ward, to  seek  for  supplies,  and  others  I  ordered 
to  stay  by  the  boat.  On  this  occasion,  fatigue  and 
weakness  so  far  got  the  better  of  their  sense  of 
duty,  that  some  of  the  people  expressed  their  dis- 
content at  having  worked  harder  than  their  com- 
panions, and  declared  that  they  would  rather  be 
without  their  dinner  than  go  in  search  of  it.  One 
person,  in  particular,  went  so  far  as  to  tell  me, 
with  a  mutinous  look,  that  he  was  as  good  a  man 
as  myself.  It  was  not  possible  for  me  to  judge 
where  this  might  have  an  end,  if  not  stopped  m 
time  ;  therefore  to  prevent  such  disputes  in  future, 
I  determined  either  to  preserve  my  command,  or 
die  in  the  attempt :  and,  seizing  a  cutlass,  I  order- 
ed him  to  take  hold  of  another  and  defend  him- 
self ;  on  which  he  called  out  that  I  was  going  to 
kill  him,  and  immediately  made  concessions.  I 
did  not  allow  this  to  interfere  further  with  the 
harmony  of  the  Koat's  crew,  and  every  thing  soon 
became  quiet. 

The  parties  continued  collecting  what  they  could 


find,  which  were  some  fine  oysters  and  clams,  and 
a  few  small  dog-fish  that  were  caught  in  the  holes 
of  the  rocks.  We  also  found  some  rain-water  in 
the  hollow  of  the  rocks,  on  the  north  part  of  the 
island,  so  that  of  this  essential  article  we  were 
again  so  fortunate  as  to  obtain  a  full  supply. 

After  regulating  the  mode  of  proceeding,  I 
walked  to  the  highest  part  of  the  island,  to  con- 
sider our  route  for  the  night.  To  my  surprise,  no 
more  of  the  main-land  could  be  seen  here  than 
from  below,  the  northernmost  part  in  Bight,  which 
was  full  of  sand-hills,  bearing  W.  by  N.,  about 
three  leagues.  Except  the  isles  to  the  E.S.E. 
and  S.,  that  we  had  passed,  I  could  only  discover 
a  small  key  N.W.  by  N.  As  this  was  consider- 
ably farther  from  the  main  than  the  spot  on  which 
we  were  at  present,  I  judged  it  would  be  a  more 
secure  resting-place  for  the  night ;  for  here  we 
were  liable  to  an  attack,  if  the  Indians  had  canoes, 
as  they  undoubtedly  must  have  observed  our  land- 
ing. My  mind  being  made  up  on  this  point,  I 
returned,  after  taking  a  particular  look  at  the 
island  we  were  on,  which  I  found  only  to  produce 
a  few  bushes,  and  some  coarse  grass  ;  the  extent 
of  the  whole  not  being  two  miles  in  circuit.  On 
the  north  side,  in  a  sandy  bay,  I  saw  an  old 
canoe,  about  thirty-three  feet  long,  lying  bottom 
upwards,  and  half  buried  in  the  beach.  It  was 
made  of  three  pieces,  the  bottom  entire,  to  which 
the  sides  were  sewed  in  the  common  way.  It  had 
a  sharp  projecting  prow  rudely  carved,  in  re- 
semblance of  the  head  of  a  fish  ;  the  extreme 
breadth  was  about  three  feet,  and  I  imagine  it 
was  capable  of  carrying  twenty  men.  The  dis- 
covery of  so  largo  a  canoe,  confirmed  me  in  the 
purpose  of  seeking  a  more  retired  place  for  our 
night's  lodging. 

At  noon,  the  parties  were  all  returned,  but  had 
found  much  difficulty  in  gathering  the  oysters, 
from  their  close  adherence  to  the  rocks,  and  the 
clams  were  scarce  :  I  therefore  saw,  that  it  would 
be  of  little  use  to  remain  longer  in  this  place,  as 
wo  should  not  be  able  to  collect  more  than  we 
could  eat.  I  named  this  Sunday  Island  :  it  lies 
N.  by  W.  }  W.  from  Restoration  Island  ;  the  lati- 
tude, by  a  good  observation,  11°  58'  S. 

We  had  a  fresh  breeze  at  S.E.  by  S.,  with  fair 
weather.  At  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  we 
dined  ;  each  person  having  a  full  pint  and  a  half 
of  stewed  oysters  and  clams,  thickened  with  small 
beans,  which  Nelson  informed  me  were  a  species 
of  dolichos.  Having  eaten  heartily,  and  completed 
our  water,  I  waited  to  determine  the  time  of  high- 
water,  which  I  found  to  be  at  three  o'clock,  and 
the  rise  of  the  tide  about  five  feet.  According  to 
this,  it  is  high-water  on  the  full  and  change,  at 
nineteen  minutes  past  nine  in  the  morning  :  I  ob- 
served the  flood  to  come  from  the  southward, 
though,  at  Restoration  Island,  I  thought  it  came 
from  the  northward.  I  think  Captain  Cook  men- 
tions that  he  found  great  irregularity  in  the  set  of 
the  flood  on  this  coast. 

We  steered  for  the  key  seen  in  the  N.W.  by  N., 
where  we  arrived  just  at  dark,  but  found  it  so  sur- 
rounded by  a  reef  of  rocks,  that  I  could  not  land 
without  danger  of  staving  the  boat ;  and  on  that 
account  we  came  to  a  grapnel  for  the  night. 

Monday,  June  the  1st. — At  dawn  of  day,  we  got 
on  shore,  and  tracked  the  boat  into  shelter  ;  for 
the  wind  blowing  fresh  without,  and  the  ground 
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being  rocky,  it  was  not  safe  to  trust  her  at  a 
grapnel,  lest  she  should  be  blown  to  sea :  I  was, 
therefore,  obliged  to  let  her  ground  in  the  course 
of  the  ebb.  From  appearances,  I  expected  that 
if  we  remained  till  night  we  should  meet  with 
turtle,  as  wo  discovered  recent  tracks  of  them. 
Innumerable  birds  of  the  noddy  kind  made  this 
island  their  resting-place  ;  so  that  we  had  reason 
to  flatter  ourselves  with  hopes  of  getting  supplies 
in  greater  abundance  than  it  had  hitherto  been  in 
our  power.  Our  situation  was  at  least  four  leagues 
distant  from  the  main.  We  were  on  the  north- 
westernmost  of  four  small  keys,  which  were  sur- 
rounded by  a  reef  of  rocks  connected  by  Band- 
banks,  except  between  the  two  northernmost ;  and 
there  likewise  it  was  dry  at  low  water ;  the  whole 
forming  a  lagoon  island,  into  which  the  tide  flowed : 
at  this  entrance  I  kept  the  boat. 

As  usual,  I  sent  parties  away  in  search  of  sup- 
plies, but  to  our  neat  disappointment,  we  could 
only  get  a  few  clams  and  some  dolicnos:  with 
these,  and  the  oysters  we  had  brought  from  Sun- 
day Island,  I  made  up  a  mess  for  dinner,  with 
the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  bread. 

Towards  noon,  Nelson,  and  some  others,  who 
had  been  to  the  easternmost  key,  returned ;  but 
Nelson  was  in  so  weak  a  condition,  that  he  was 
obliged  to  be  supported  by  two  men.  His  com- 
plaint was  a  violent  heat  in  his  bowels,  a  loss  of 
neht,  much  drought,  and  an  inability  to  walk., 
This  I  found  was  occasioned  by  his  being  unable' 
to  support  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  that,  when  he 
was  fatigued  and  faint,  instead  of  retiring  into  the 
shade  to  rest,  he  had  continued  to  attempt  more 
than  his  strength  was  equal  to.  I  was  glad  to 
find  that  ho  had  no  fever  ;  and  it  was  now  that  the 
little  wine,  which  I  had  so  carefully  saved,  became 
of  real  use.  I  gave  it  in  very  small  quantities, 
with  somo  pieces  of  bread  soaked  in  it ;  and 
he  soon  began  to  recover.  The  boatswain  and 
carpenter  also  were  ill,  and  complained  of  head- 
ach,  and  sickness  of  the  stomach.  Others,  who 
had  not  had  any  evacuations  by  stool,  became 
shockingly  distressed  with  the  tenesmus  ;  so  that 
there  were  but  few  without  complaints.  An  idea 
prevailed,  that  the  sickness  of  the  boatswain  and 
carpenter  was  occasioned  by  eating  the  dolichos. 
Myself,  however,  and  some  others,  who  liad  taken 
the  same  food,  felt  no  inconvenience ;  but  the 
truth  was,  that  many  of  the  people  had  eaten  a 
large  quantity  of  them  raw,  and  Nelson  informed 
me,  that  they  were  constantly  teasing  him,  when- 
ever a  berry  was  found,  to  know  if  it  was  good  to 
eat ;  so  that  it  would  not  have  been  surprising  if 
many  of  them  had  been  really  poisoned. 

Our  dinner  was  not  so  well  relished  as  at  Sun- 
day Island,  because  we  liad  mixed  the  dolichos 
with  our  stew.  The  oysters  and  soup,  however, 
were  eaten  by  every  one,  except  Nelson,  whom  I 
fed  with  a  few  small  pieces  of  bread  soaked  in  half 
a  glass  of  wine,  and  he  continued  to  mend. 

In  my  walk  round  the  island,  I  found  several 
cocoa-nut  shells,  the  remains  of  an  old  wigwam, 
and  the  backs  of  two  turtle,  but  no  sign  of  any 
quadruped.  One  of  the  people  found  three  sea- 
fowl's  eggs. 

.      As  is  common  on  such  spots,  the  soil  is  little 

/  other  than  sand,  yot  it  produced  small  toa-trees, 

/  and  some  others,  that  we  wore  not  acnjnanrtffft  Vrih 

/There  wero  fish  in  the  tagc^tat™ wi&ik*. 


oateh  any.  Our  wants,  therefore,  wero  not  likely 
to  be  supplied  here,  not  even  with  water  for  our 
daily  expense:  nevertheless,!  determined  to  wait  till 
the  morning,  that  we  might  try  our  success  m  the 
night  for  turtle  and  birds.  A  quiet  night's  rest 
also,  I  conceived,  would  be  of  essential  service  to 
those  who  were  unwell. 

The  wigwam  and  turtle  shell,  were  proofs  mat 
the  natives  at  times  visited  this  place  ;  and  that 
they  had  canoes,  the  remains  of  the  large  canoe 
that  we  saw  at  Sunday  Island,  left  do  room  to 
doubt :  but  I  did  not  apprehend  that  we  ran  any 
risk  by  remaining  here  a  short  time.  I  directed 
our  fire,  however,  to  be  made  in  the  thirket,  that 
we  might  not  be  discovered  by  its  light. 

At  noon,  I  observed  the  latitude  of  this  island 
tobell°47/S.  The  main-land  extended  towanb 
the  N.  W.,  and  was  full  of  white  sand-hills :  another 
small  island  lav  within  us,  bearing  W.  by  N.  {  N, 
three  leagues  distant.  Our  situation  being  verylow, 
we  could  see  nothing  of  the  reef  towards  the  sea. 

The  afternoon  was  advantageously  spent  in  sleep. 
There  were,  however,  a  few  not  disposed  to  it,  aid 
those  were  employed  in  dressing  some  dams  to 
take  with  us  for  the  next  day's  dinner :  others 
we  cut  up  in  slices  to  dry,  which  I  knew  was  the 
most  valuable  supply  we  could  find  here;  but 
they  were  very  scarce. 

Towards  evening,  I  cautioned  everyone  against 
making  too  large  a  fire,  or  suffering  it  after  dark  j 
to  blaze  up.    Mr.  Samuel  and  Mr.  Peekover  had , 
the  superintendence  of  this  business,  while  I  was 
strolling  about  the  beach  to  observe  if  I  thought , 
it  could  be  seen  from  the  main.     I  was  just  sans- , 
fied  that  it  could  not,  when  on  a  sudden  the  island  j 
appeared  all  in  a  blaze,  that  might  have  been  dis- 
cerned at  a  much  more  considerable  distance.    I 
ran  to  learn  the  cause,  and  found  that  it  was  occa- 
sioned by  the  imprudence  and  obstinacy  of  one 
of  the  party,  who,  in  my  absence,  had  insisted  on 
having  a  fire  to  himself;  in  making  which  the 
flames  caught  the  neighbouring  grass  and  rapidly 
spread.     This  misconduct  might  have  produced 
very  serious  consequences,  by  discovering  oar 
situation  to  the  natives  ;  for,  if  they  had  attacked 
us,  we  had  neither  arms  nor  strength  to  oppose  , 
an  enemy.     Thus  the  relief  which   I  expected 
from  a  little  sleep  was  totally  lost,  and  I  anxiously 
waited  for  the  flowing  of  the  tide,  that  we  might 
proceed  to  sea. 

It  was  high-water  at  half  past  five  this  evening, 
whence  I  deduced  the  time,  on  the  full  and  change 
of  the  moon,  to  be  5&  past  ten  in  the  morning: 
the  rise  was  nearly  five  feet.  I  could  not  observe 
the  set  of  the  flood  ;  but  imagined  it  to  come  from 
the  southward,  and  that  I  was  mistaken  at  Resto- 
ration Island,  as  I  found  the  time  of  high-water 
gradually  later  the  more  we  advanced  to  the  north- 
ward. » 

At  Restoration  Island,  high-water, 
full  and  change 7*  1C 

Sunday  Island 9     19 

Here 10    56 

After  eight  o'clock,  Mr.  Samuel  and  Mr.  Peck- 
over  went  out  to  watch  for  turtle,  and  three  men 
went  to  the  east  key  to  endeavour  to  catch  birds. 
All  the  others  complaining  of  being  sick,  took  their 
rest,  except  Mr.  Hayward  and  Mr.  EJphinston, 
A^\uH&\&ssfitod  to  keen  watch.  Abont  midmght  | 
&\  ^c&\fcp\\aafc3  T&oxQM^ft&L<$al3  twelve  noddies,  j 
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birds  which  I  have  already  described  to  be  about 
the  size  of  pigeons  :  but  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
folly  and  obstinacy  of  one  of  the  party,  who  sepa- 
rated from  the  other  two,  and  disturbed  the  birds, 
they  might  have  caught  a  great  number.  I  was 
so  much  provoked  at  my  plans  being  thus  defeat- 
ed, that  I  gave  this  offender*  a  good  beating.  I 
now  went  in  search  of  the  turtling  party,  who  had 
taken  great  pains,  but  without  success.  This  did 
not  surprise  me,  as  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that 
turtle  would  come  near  us,  after  the  noise  which 
had  been  made  at  the  beginning  of  the  evening  in 
extinguishing  the  fire.  I  therefore  desired  them 
to  come  back,  but  they  requested  to  stay  a  little 
longer,  as  they  still  hoped  to  find  some  before  day- 
light :  however,  they  returned  by  three  o'clock, 
without  any  reward  for  their  labour. 

The  birds  we  half  dressed,  that  they  might  keep 
the  better :  and  these,  with  a  few  clams,  made  the 
whole  of  the  supply  procured  here.  I  tied  a  few 
gilt  buttons  and  some  pieces  of  iron  to  a  tree,  for 
any  of  the  natives  that  might  come  after  us  ;  and, 
finding  my  invalids  much  better  for  their  night's 
rest,  we  embarked,  and  departed  by  dawn  of  day. 
Wind  at  S.E. ;  course  to  the  N.  by  W. 

Tuesday,  2nd. — When  we  had  run  two  leagues 
to  the  northward,  the  sea  suddenly  became  rough, 
which  not  having  before  experienced  since  we 
were  within  the  reefs,  I  concluded  to  bo  occa- 
sioned by  an  open  channel  to  the  ocean.  Soon 
afterwards,  we  met  with  a  largo  shoal,  on  which 
were  two  sandy  keys ;  between  these  and  two 
others,  four  miles  to  the  west,  I  passed  on  to  tho 
northward,  the  sea  still  continuing  to  be  rough. 

Towards  noon,  I  fell  in  with  six  other  keys, 
most  of  which  produced  some  small  trees  and 
brush-wood.  These  formed  a  pleasing  contrast 
with  the  main-land  we  had  passed,  which  was 
full  of  sand-hills.  The  country  continued  hilly, 
and  the  northernmost  land,  the  same  we  had  seen 
from  the  lagoon  island,  appeared  like  downs,  slop- 
ing towards  the  sea.  Nearly  abreast  of  us,  was  a 
flat-topped  hill,  which  on  account  of  its  shape,  I 
called  Pudding-pan  hill ;  and  a  little  to  the  north- 
ward were  two  other  hills,  which  we  called  the 
Paps  ;  and  here  was  a  small  tract  of  country  with- 
out sand,  the  eastern  part  of  which  forms  a  cape, 
whence  the  coast  inclines  to  the  N.  W.  by  N. 

I  divided  six  birds,  and  issued  one  25th  of  a 
pound  of  bread,  with  half  a  pint  of  water,  to  each 
person  for  dinner,  and  I  gave  half  a  glass  of  wine 
to  Nelson,  who  was  now  so  far  recovered  as  to 
require  no  other  indulgence. 

The  gunner,  when  he  left  the  ship,  brought  his 
watch  with  him,  by  which  wo  had  regulated  our 
time  till  to-day,  when  unfortunately  it  stopped  ; 
so  that  noon,  sun-rise,  and  sun- set,  are  the  only 
parts  of  the  twenty-four  hours  of  which  from 
henceforward  I  can  speak  with  certainty  as  to 
time. 

The  wind  blew  fresh  from  the  S.S.E.  and  S.E. 
all  the  afternoon,  with  fair  weather.  As  we  stood 
to  the  N.  by  W.,  we  found  more  sea,  which  I 
attributed  to  our  receiving  less  shelter  from  the 
reefs  to  the  eastward  :  it  is  probable  they  do  not 
extend  so  far  north  as  this  ;  at  least  it  may  be 

*  Robert  Lamb.— -This  man,  when  he  came  to  Java,  ac- 
knowledged he  had  eaten,  nine  birds  raw,  after  ho  sepa- 
rated from  tola  two  companion*. 


concluded  that  there  is  not  a  continued  barrier 
to  prevent  shipping  having  access  to  the  shore. 
I  observed  that  the  stream  set  to  tho  N.W.,  which 
I  considered  to  be  the  flood*  In  some  places 
along  the  coast  we  saw  patches  of  wood.  At  five 
o'clock,  steering  to  the  N.W.,  we  passed  a  large 
and  fair  inlet,  into  which,  I  imagine,  there  is  a 
safe  and  commodious  entrance  ;  it  lies  in  latitude 
11°  S.  About  three  leagues  to  the  northward  of 
this  is  an  island  at  which  we  arrived  about  sun- 
set, and  took  shelter  for  the  night  under  a  sandy 
point,  which  was  the  only  part  we  could  land 
at.  This  being  rather  a  wild  situation,  I  thought 
it  best  to  sleep  in  the  boat :  nevertheless  I  sent  a 
party  away  to  see  if  any  thing  could  be  got,  but 
they  returned  without  success.  They  saw  a  great 
number  of  turtle  bones  and  shells,  where  the 
natives  had  been  feasting,  and  their  last  visit 
seemed  to  be  of  late  date.  The  island  was  covered 
with  wood,  but  in  other  respects  it  was  a  lump  of 
rocks. 

Wednesday,  3rd. — We  lay  at  a  grapnel  till  day- 
light, with  a  very  fresh  gale  and  cloudy  weather. 
We  continued  steering  to  the  N.  W.  Several 
islands  and  keys  were  in  sight  to  the  northward : 
the  most  northerly  island  was  mountainous,  hav- 
ing on  it  a  very  high  round  hill ;  and  a  smaller 
was  remarkable  for  a  single  peaked  hill.  I  was 
now  tolerably  certain  that  we  should  be  clear  of 
New  Holland  in  the  afternoon. 

As  an  addition  to  our  dinner  of  bread  and  water, 
I  served  to  each  person  six  oysters. 

At  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  as  we  were 
steering  to  the  S.W.,  towards  the  westernmost 
part  of  tho  land  in  sight,  we  fell  in  with  some 
large  sand-banks  that  run  off  from  the  coast :  I 
therefore  called  this  Shoal  Cape.  We  were  obliged 
to  steer  to  the  northward  again,  till  we  got  round 
the  shoals,  when  I  directed  the  course  to  the  W. 

At  four  o'clock,  the  westernmost  of  the  islands 
to  the  northward  bore  N.  four  leagues ;  Wednes- 
day Island  £.  by  N.  five  leagues  ;  and  Shoal  Cape 
S.E.  by  £.  two  leagues.  A  small  island  was  seen 
bearing  W.,  at  which  we  arrived  before  dark,  and 
found  that  it  was  only  a  rock  where  boobies  resort, 
for  which  reason  I  called  it  Booby  Island.  Here 
terminated  the  rocks  and  shoals  of  the  N.  part  of 
New  Holland,  for,  except  Booby  Island,  no  land 
was  seen  to  the  westward  of  S.,  after  three  o'clock 
this  afternoon. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

PAS8AGK  FROM  NEW  HOLLAND  TO  THK  ISLAND  TtMOR— ABJUVK 
AT   COUPANQ — RECEPTION  THKRB. 

On  Wednesday,  June*  3rd,  at  eight  o'clock  in 
tho  evening,  we  once  more  launched  into  the 
open  ocean.  Miserable  as  our  situation  was  in 
every  respect,  I  was  secretly  surprised  to  see  that 
it  did  not  appear  to  affect  any  one  so  strongly  as 
myself ;  on  the  contrary,  it  seemed  as  if  they  had 
embarked  on  a  voyage  to  Timor  in  a  vessel  suf- 
ficiently calculated  for  safety  and  convenience. 
So  much  confidence  gave  me  great  pleasure,  and 
I  may  venture  to  assert,  that  to  this  cause  our 
preservation  is  chiefly  to  be  attributed. 

I  encouraged  every  one  with  hopes  that  eight 
or  ten  days  would  bring  us  to  a  land  of  safety  ; 
and,  after  praying  to  God  for  a  CAatianass*  <& 
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his  most  gracious  protection,  I  served  an  allow- 
ance of  water  for  supper,  and  directed  our  course 
to  the  W.S.W.,  to  counteract  the  southerly  winds, 
in  case  they  should  blow  strong. 

We  had  been  just  six  days  on  the  coast  of  New 
Holland,  in  the  course  of  which  we  found  oysters, 
a  few  dams,  some  birds,  and  water.  But  per- 
haps a  benefit  nearly  equal  to  this  we  received, 
by  having  been  relieved  from  the  fatigue  of  being 
constantly  in  the  boat,  and  enjoying  good  rest  at 
night.  These  advantages  certainly  preserved  our 
lives  ;  and  small  as  the  supply  was,  I  am  very 
sensible  how  much  it  alleviated  our  distresses. 
By  this  time  nature  must  have  sunk  under  the 
extremes  of  hunger  and  fatigue.  Some  would 
have  ceased  to  struggle  for  a  life  that  only  pro- 
mised wretchedness  and  misery ;  and  others, 
though  possessed  of  more  bodily  strength,  must 
soon  have  followed  their  unfortunate  companions. 
Even  in  our  present  situation,  we  were  most  de- 
plorable objects  ;  but  the  hopes  of  a  speedy  relief 
kept  up  our  spirits.  For  my  own  part,  incredible 
as  it  may  appear,  I  felt  neither  extreme  hunger 
nor  thirst.  My  allowance  contented  me,  knowing 
that  I  could  have  no  more. 

Thursday,  4th. — I  served  one  25th  of  a  pound 
of  bread,  and  an  allowance  of  water  for  breakfast, 
and  the  same  for  dinner,  with  an  addition  of  six 
oysters  to  each  person.  At  noon,  latitude  observed 
10°  48'  S. ;  course  since  yesterday  noon,  S.  81«  W., 
distance  1 1 1  miles  ;  longitude,  by  account,  from 
Shoal  Cape,  1°  45'  W.  A  strong  trade  wind  at 
E.S.E.,  with  fair  weather. 

This  day  we  saw  a  number  of  water-snakes, 
tliat  were  ringed  yellow  and  black,  and  towards 
noon  we  passed  a  great  deal  of  rock-weed.  Though 
the  weather  was  fair,  we  were  constantly  shipping 
water,  which  kept  two  men  always  employed  to 
bale  the  boat. 

Friday,  5th. — At  noon  I  observed  in  latitude 
10°  45'  S.  ;  our  course  since  yesterday  W.  J  N., 
108  miles ;  longitude  made  3°  35'  W.  Six  oysters 
were  as  yesterday  served  to  each  man,  in  addition 
to  the  usual  allowance  of  bread  and  water. 

In  the  evening  a  few  boobies  came  about  us, 
one  of  which  I  caught  with  my  hand.  The  blood 
was  divided  among  three  of  the  men  who  were 
weakest,  but  the  bird  I  ordered  to  be  kept  for 
our  dinner  the  next  day.  Served  a  quarter  of  a 
pint  of  water  for  supper,  and  to  some,  who  were 
most  in  need,  half  a  pint.  In  the  course  of  the 
night,  being  constantly  wet  with  the  sea,  wo  suf- 
fered much  cold  and  shiverings. 

Saturday,  (jth. — At  day-light  I  found  that  some 
of  the  clams,  which  had  been  hung  up  to  dry  for 
sea-store,  were  stolen  ;  but  every  one  solemnly 
denied  having  any  knowledge  of  it.  This  fore- 
noon we  saw  a  gannet,  a  sand-lark,  and  some 
water-snakes,  which  in  general  were  from  two 
to  three  feet  long. 

The  usual  allowance  of  bread  and  water  was 
served  for  breakfast,  and  the  same  for  dinner, 
with  the  bird,  which  I  distributed  in  the  usual 
way,  of  Who  shall  have  this  ?  I  proposed  to  make 
Timor  about  the  latitude  of  9»  30'  S.,or  10"  S.  At 
noon  I  observed  the  latitude  to  be  10'  19'  S.  ; 
course  N.  77"  W.,  distance,  117  miles  ;  longitude 
made  from  the  Shoal  Cape,  the  north  part  of  New 
HoJ/ancJ,  5°31' W. 
Id  the   afternoon  I  took  an.  o^^Ytaxub}  ol 
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examining  our  store  of  bread,  and  found  re- 
maining nineteen  days'  allowance,  at  the  former 
rate  of  serving  one  25th  of  a  pound  three  timet 
a  day :  therefore,  as  I  saw  every  prospect  of  a 
quick  passage,  I  again  ventured  to  grant  an  allow- 
ance for  supper,  agreeable  to  my  promise  at  the 
time  it  was  discontinued. 

We  passed  the  night  miserably  wet  and  cold, 
and  in  the  morning  I  heard  heavy  complaints. 
The  sea  was  high  and  breaking  over  us,  I  could 
only  afford  the  allowance  of  bread  and  water  for 
breakfast ;  but  for  dinner  I  gave  out  an  ounce  of 
dried  dams  to  each  person,  which  was  all  that 
remained. 

At  noon  I  altered  the  course  to  the  W.N.W., 
to  keep  more  from  the  sea,  as  the  wind  blew 
strong.  Latitude  observed  9°  31'  S. ;  course  N. 
57°  W.,  distance,  eighty-eight  miles  ;  longitude 
made  6»  46*  W. 

The  sea  ran  very  high  all  this  day,  and  we  had 
frequent  showers  of  rain,  so  that  we  were  con- 
tinually wet,  and  suffered  much  cold  in  the  night 
Mr.  Ledward,  the  surgeon,  and  Lawrence  Lebogue, 
an  old  hardy  seaman,  appeared  to  be  giving  way 
very  fast.  I  could  only  assist  them  by  a  tea- 
spoonful  or  two  of  wine,  which  I  had  carefully 
saved,  expecting  such  a  melancholy  necessity. 

Monday,  8th.— Wind  at  S.E.  The  weather  wa* 
more  moderate  than  it  had  been  for  some  days 
past.  A  few  gannets  were  seen.  At  noon  I  ob- 
served 8«  45'  S. ;  course  W.  N.  W.  J  W.,  106 
miles  ;  longitude  made  8°  23'  W.  The  sea  being 
smooth,  I  steered  W.  by  S. 

At  four  in  the  afternoon  we  caught  a  small 
dolphin,  which  was  the  first  relief  of  the  kind  that 
we  obtained.  I  issued  about  two  ounces  to  each 
person,  including  the  offals,  and  saved  the  re- 
mainder for  dinner  the  next  day.  Towards  even- 
ing the  wind  freshened,  and  it  blew  strong  all 
night,  so  that  we  shipped  much  water  and  suffered 
greatly  from  the  wet  and  cold. 

Tuesday,  9th. — At  day-light  as  usual  I  heard 
much  complaining,  which  my  own  feelings  con- 
vinced mo  was  too  well  founded.  I  gave  the  sur- 
geon and  Lebogue  a  little  wine,  but  I  could  afford 
them  no  farther  relief,  except  encouraging  them 
with  hopes  that  a  very  few  days  longer,  at  our  pre- 
sent fine  rate  of  sailing,  would  bring  us  to  Timor. 

Gannets,  boobies,  men  of  war  and  tropic  birds, 
were  constantly  about  us.  Served  the  usuai 
allowance  of  bread  and  water,  and  at  noon  we 
dined  on  the  remains  of  the  dolphin,  which 
amounted  to  about  an  ounce  per  man.  I  observed 
the  latitude  to  bo  9°  9'  S. ;  longitude  made  10*  8* 
W. ;  course,  since  yesterday  noon,  S.  7o"  W. ; 
distance  107  miles. 

This  afternoon  I  suffered  great  sickness  from 
the  nature  of  part  of  the  stomach  of  the  fish, 
which  had  fallen  to  my  share  at  dinner.  At  sun- 
set I  served  an  allowance  of  bread  and  water  for 
supper. 

Wednesday,  10th. — In  the  morning,  after  a  very 
comfortless  night,  there  was  a  visible  alteration 
for  the  worse  in  many  of  the  people  ;  which  gave 
me  great  apprehensions.  An  extreme  weakness, 
swelled  legs,  hollow  and  ghastly  countenances,  a 
more  than  common  inclination  to  sleep,  with  an 
apparent  debility  of  understanding,  seemed  to  me 
the  melancholy  presages  of  an  approaching  disso- 
\u\k>Tu  TV*  vuc^sml  and  Lebogue  in  particular, 
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were  most  miserable  objects.  I  occasionally  gave 
them  a  few  tea-spoonfuls  of  wine,  out  of  the  little 
that  remained,  which  greatly  assisted  them.  The 
hopes  of  being  able  to  accomplish  the  voyage  was 
our  principal  support.  The  boatswain  very  inno- 
cently told  me,  that  he  really  thought  I  looked 
worse  than  any  one  in  the  boat.  The  simplicity 
with  which  he  uttered  such  an  opinion  amused 
me,  and  I  returned  him  a  better  compliment. 

Our  latitude  at  noon,  was  9°  16'  S.  Longitude 
from  the  north  part  of  New  Holland,  12°  I7  W. 
Course  since  yesterday  noon,  W.  £  S.,  1 1 1  miles. 
Birds  and  rock-weed  showed  that  we  were  not  far 
from  land  ;  but  I  expected  such  signs  here,  as 
there  are  many  islands  between  the  east  part  of 
Timor  and  New  Guinea.  The  night  was  more 
moderate  than  the  last. 

Thursday,  1 1th.  Every  one  received  the  custo- 
mary allowance  of  bread  and  water,  and  an  extra 
allowance  of  water  was  given  to  those  who  were 
most  in  need.  At  noon  I  observed  in  latitude 
9°  41'  S.  ;  course  S.  77°  W.,  distance  109  miles  ; 
longitude  made  13°  49'  W.  I  had  little  doubt  of 
having  now  passed  the  meridian  of  the  eastern 
part  of  Timor,  which  is  laid  down  in  128°  E.  This 
diffused  universal  joy  and  satisfaction. 

In  the  afternoon,  we  saw  gannets,  and  many 
other  birds,  and  at  sunset  we  kept  a  very  anxious 
look-out.  In  the  evening  we  caught  a  booby, 
which  I  reserved  for  our  dinner  the  next  day. 

Friday,  12th. — At  three  in  the  morning,  with 
an  excess  of  joy,  we  discovered  Timor  bearing 
from  W.S.W.  to  W.N.W.,  and  I  hauled  on  a 
wind  to  the  N.N.E.  till  day-light,  when  the  land 
bore  from  S. W.  by  S.  to  N.  E.  by  N.  Our  distance 
from  the  shore,  two  leagues. 

It  is  not  possible  for  me  to  describe  the  plea- 
sure which  the  blessing  of  the  sight  of  this  land 
diffused  among  us.  It  appeared  scarce  credible 
to  ourselves,  that  in  an  open  boat,  and  so  poorly 
provided,  we  should  have  been  able  to  reach  the 
coast  of  Timor  in  forty-one  days  after  leaving 
Tofoa,  having  in  that  time  run,  by  our  log,  a 
distance  of  3618  miles;  and  that,  notwithstanding 
our  extreme  distress,  no  one  should  have  perished 
in  the  voyage. 

I  have  already  mentioned,  that  I  knew  not 
where  the  Dutch  settlement  was  situated ;  but  I 
had  a  faint  idea  that  it  was  at  the  S.W.  part  of 
the  island.  I  therefore,  after  day-light,  bore  away 
along  shore  to  the  S.S.W.,  which  I  was  the  more 
readily  induced  to  do,  as  the  wind  would  not  suffer 
us  to  go  towards  the  N.  E.  without  great  loss  of  time. 

The  day  gave  us  a  most  agreeable  prospect  of 
the  land,  which  was  interspersed  with  woods  and 
lawns;  the  interior  part  mountainous,  but  the 
shore  low.  Towards  noon,  the  coast  became 
higher,  with  some  remarkable  head-lands.  We 
were  greatly  delighted  with  the  general  look  of 
the  country,  which  exhibited  many  cultivated 
spots  and  beautiful  situations ;  but  we  could  only 
see  a  few  small  huts,  whence  I  concluded  that  no 
European  resided  in  this  part  of  the  island.  Much 
sea  ran  on  the  shore,  which  made  landing  imprac- 
ticable. At  noon,  we  were  abreast  of  a  high 
head-land  ;  the  extremes  of  the  land  bore  S.W. 
£  W.,  and  N.N.E.  §  E. ;  our  distance  off  shore 
i  being  three  miles ;  latitude,  by  observation,  9°  59/ 
S. ;  and  my  longitude,  by  dead  reckoning  from  the 
north  part  of  New  Holland.  15°  6'  W. 


With  the  usual  allowance  of  bread  and  water 
for  dinner,  I  divided  the  bird  we  had  caught  the 
night  before,  and  to  the  surgeon  and  Lebogue  I 
gave  a  little  wine. 

The  wind  blew  fresh  at  E.  and  E.S.E.,  with 
very  hazy  weather.  During  the  afternoon,  we 
continued  our  course  along  a  low  shore,  covered 
with  innumerable  palm-trees,  called  the  fan  palmy 
from  the  leaf  spreading  like  a  fan ;  but  here  we 
saw  no  signs  of  cultivation,  nor  had  the  country 
so  fine  an  appearance  as  to  the  eastward.  This, 
however,  was  only  a  small  tract,  for  by  sunset  it 
improved  again,  and  I  saw  several  great  smokes 
where  the  inhabitants  were  clearing  and  culti- 
vating their  grounds.  We  had  now  run  twenty- 
five  miles  to  the  W.S.W.  since  noon,  and  were 
W.  five  miles  from  a  low  point,  which,  in  the 
afternoon,  I  imagined  had  been  the  southernmost 
land;  and  here  the  coast  formed  a  deep  bend* 
with  low  land  in  the  bight  that  appeared  like 
islands.  The  west  shore  was  high ;  but  from  this 
part  of  the  coast  to  the  high  cape  which  we  were 
abreast  of  at  noon,  the  shore  is  low,  and  I  believe 
shoal.  I  particularly  remark  this  situation,  because 
here  the  very  high  ridge  of  mountains,  that  run 
from  the  east  end  of  the  island,  terminate,  and 
the  appearance  of  the  country  changes  for  the 
worse. 

That  we  might  not  run  past  any  settlement  in 
the  night,  I  determined  to  preserve  my  station  till 
the  morning,  and  therefore  brought  to  under  a 
close-reefed  foresail.  We  were  here  in  shoal 
water,  our  distance  from  the  shore  being  half  a 
league,  the  westernmost  land  in  sight  bearing 
W.S.W.  |  W.  Served  bread  and  water  for 
supper,  and  the  boat  lying  to  very  well,  all  but 
the  officer  of  the  watch  endeavoured  to  get  a 
little  sleep. 

Saturday,  13th. — At  two  in  the  morning,  we 
wore,  and  stood  in.  shore  till  day-light,  when  I 
found  we  had  drifted,  during  the  night,  about 
three  leagues  to  the  W.S.W.,  the  southernmost 
land  in  sight  bearing  W.  On  examining  the 
coast,  and  not  seeing  any  sign  of  a  settlement,  we 
bore  away  to  the  westward,  having  a  strong  gale, 
against  a  weather  current,  which  occasioned  much 
sea.  The  shore  was  high  and  covered  with  wood ; 
but  we  did  not  run  far,  before  low  land  again 
formed  the  coast,  the  points  of  which  opening  at 
west,  I  once  more  fancied  we  were  on  the  south 
part  of  the  island ;  but  at  ten  o'clock  we  found 
the  coast  again  inclining  towards  the  south,  part 
of  it  bearing  W.S.W.  |  W.  At  the  same  time, 
high  land  appeared  in  the  S.W. ;  but  the  weather 
was  so  hazy,  that  it  was  doubtful  whether  the 
two  lands  were  separated,  the  opening  only  ex- 
tending one  point  of  the  compass.  For  this  rea- 
son I  stood  towards  the  outer  land,  and  found  it  to 
be  the  island  Roti. 

I  returned  to  the  shore  we  had  left,  and  bro"<*ht 
to  a  grapnel  in  a  sandy  bay,  that  I  might  l-ore 
conveniently  calculate  my  situation.  In  wis  place, 
we  saw  several  smokes,  where  the  natives  were 
clearing  their  grounds.  During  the  little  time 
we  remained  here,  the  master  and  carpenter  very 
much  importuned  me  to  let  them  go  in  search  of 
supplies;  to  which,  at  length,  I  assented;  but, 
not  finding  any  other  person  willing  to  be  of  their 
party,  they  did  not  choose  to  quit  the  boat.  I 
stopped  here  no  longer  than  f<rc  \h&  y33^?**  ^sjsfc*' 
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mentioned,  rod  we  continued  steering  along  shore. 
We  had  a  view  of  a  beautiful-looking  country,  as 
if  formed  by  art  into  lawns  and  parks.  The  coast 
is  low,  and  covered  with  woods,  in  which  are 
innumerable  fan  palm-trees,  that  look  like  cocoa- 
aut  walks.  The  interior  part  is  high  land,  but 
very  different  from  the  more  eastern  parts  of  the 
island,  where  it  is  exceedingly  mountainous,  and, 
to  appearance,  the  soil  better. 

At  noon,  the  island  Roti  bore  S.  W.  by  W.  seven 
leagues.  I  had  no  observation  for  the  latitude, 
but  by  account,  we  were  in  10*  12'  S. ;  our  course 
since  yesterday  noon  being  S.  77°  W.,  54  miles. 
The  usual  allowance  of  bread  and  water  was  served 
for  breakfast  and  dinner,  and  to  the  surgeon  and 
Lebogue,  I  continued  to  give  wine. 

We  had  a  strong  breeze  at  E.S.E.,  with  hazy 
weather,  all  the  afternoon.  At  two  o'clock,  having 
run  through  a  very  dangerous  breaking  sea,  the 
cause  of  which  I  attributed  to  be  a  strong  tide 
setting  to  windward,  and  shoal  water,  we  disco- 
vered a  spacious  bay  or  sound,  with  a  fair  entrance 
about  two  or  three  miles  wide.  I  now  conceived 
hopes  that  our  voyage  was  nearly  at  an  end,  as 
no  place  could  appear  more  eligible  for  shipping, 
or  more  likely  to  be  chosen  for  an  European 
settlement :  I  therefore  came  to  a  grapnel  near 
the  east  side  of  the  entrance,  in  a  small  sandy 
bay,  where  we  saw  a  hut,  a  dog,  and  some  cattle ; 
and  I  immediately  sent  the  boatswain  and  gunner 
away  to  the  hut,  to  discover  tho  inhabitants. 

I  had  just  time  to  make  some  nautical  obser- 
vations, when  I  saw  the  boatswain  and  gunner 
returning  with  some  of  the  natives:  I  therefore 
no  longer  doubted  of  our  success,  and  that  our 
expectations  would  be  fully  gratified.  They  brought 
five  Indians,  and  informed  me  that  they  had  found 
two  families,  where  the  women  treated  them  with 
European  politeness.  From  these  people  I  learned, 
that  the  governor  resided  at  a  place  called  Cou- 
pang,  which  was  some  distance  to  the  N.E.  I 
made  signs  for  ono  of  them  to  go  in  the  boat,  and 
show  us  the  way  to  Coupang,  intimating  tliat  I 
would  pay  him  for  his  trouble :  the  man  readily 
complied,  and  came  into  the  boat. 

These  people  were  of  a  dark  tawny  colour,  had 
long  black  hair,  and  chewed  a  great  deal  of  betel. 
Their  dress  was,  a  square  picco  of  cloth  round 
tho  hips,  in  the  folds  of  which  was  stuck  a  large 
knife ;  a  handkerchief  wrapped  round  the  head ; 
and  another  hanging  by  tho  four  corners  from 
the  shoulders,  which  served  as  a  bag  for  their 
betel  equipage.  They  brought  us  a  tew  pieces 
of  dried  turtle,  and  some  ears  of  Indian  corn. 
This  last  was  the  most  welcome ;  for  the  turtle 
was  so  hard,  that  it  could  not  be  eaten  without 
being  first  soaked  in  hot  water.  They  offered  to 
bring  us  some  other  refrcsliments  if  I  would  wait; 
but,  as  tho  pilot  was  willing,  I  determined  to  push 
on.  It  was  about  half  an  hour  past  four  when 
we  sailed. 

By  direction  of  the  pilot,  we  kept  close  to  the 
east  shore  under  all  our  sail ;  but  as  night  came 
oil,  the  wind  died  away,  and  wo  were  obliged  to 
try  at  the  oars,  which  I  was  surprised  to  see  we 
could  use  with  some  effect.  At  ten  o'clock,  find- 
ing we  advanced  but  slowly,  I  came  to  a  grapnel, 
and  for  the  first  time,  I  issued  double  allowance  of 


after  the  most  happy  and  sweet  sleep  thai  ever 
men  enjoyed,  we  weighed,  and  continued  to  keep 
the  east  shore  on  board,  in  very  smooth  water ; 
when  at  last  I  found  we  were  again  open  to  the 
sea ;  the  whole  of  the  land  to  the  westward,  that 
we  had  passed,  being  an  island,  which  the  pilot 
called  Pulo  Samow.  The  northern  entrance  of 
this  channel  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half  or  two 
miles  wide,  and  I  had  no  ground  at  ten  fathoms. 

The  report  of  two  cannon  thai  were  fired,  gave 
new  life  to  every  one ;  and  soon  after  we  disco- 
vered two  square-rigged  vessels  and  a  cutter  at 
anchor  to  the  eastward.  We  endeavoured  to  work 
to  windward,  but  were  obliged  to  take  to  our  oaa 
again,  having  lost  ground  on  each  tack.  We  kept 
dose  to  the  shore,  and  continued  rowing  till  four 
o'clock,  when  I  brought  to  a  grapnel,  and  gare 
another  allowance  of  bread  and  wine  to  all  hands. 
As  soon  as  we  had  rested  a  little,  we  weighed 
again,  and  rowed  till  near  day-light,  when  we 
came  to  a  grapnel,  off  a  small  fort  and  town, 
which  the  pilot  told  me  was  Coupang 

Among  the  things  which  the  boatswain  had 
thrown  into  the  boat  before  we  left  the  ship,  was 
a  bundle  of  signal-flags  that  had  been  used  by  the 
boats-  to  show  the  depth  of  water  in  sounding: 
with  these  we  had,  in  the  course  of  the  passage, 
made  a  small  jack,  which  I  now  hoisted  in  the 
main  shrouds,  as  a  signal  of  distress;  for  I  did 
not  think  proper  to  land  without  leave. 

Soon  after  day-break,  a  soldier  hailed  us  to 
land,  which  I  immediately  did,  among  a  crowd  of 
Indians,  and  was  agreeably  surprised  to  meet 
with  an  English  sailor,  who  belonged  to  one  of 
the  vessels  in  the  road.  His  captain,  he  told  me, 
was  the  second  person  in  the  town ;  I  therefore 
desired  to  bo  conducted  to  him,  as  I  was  informed 
the  governor  was  ill,  and  could  not  then  be 
spoken  with. 

Captain  Spifcerman  received  me  with  great 
humanity.  1  informed  him  of  oar  distressed 
situation ;  and  requested  that  care  might  be  taken 
of  those  who  were  with  me,  without  delay.  On 
which  he  gave  directions  for  their  immediate  re- 
ception at  his  own  house,  and  went  himself  to  the 
governor,  to  know  at  what  time  I  could  be  per- 
mitted to  sec  him;  which  was  fixed  to  be  at 
eleven  o'clock. 

I  now  desired  my  people  to  come  on  shore, 
which  was  as  much  as  some  of  them  could  do, 
being  scarce  able  to  walk;  they,  however,  were 
helped  to  the  house,  and  found  tea  with  bread  and 
butter  provided  for  their  breakfast. 

The  abilities  of  a  painter,  perhaps,  could  seldom 
have  been  displayed  to  more  advantage,  than  in 
the  delineation  of  the  two  groups  of  figures,  which 
at  this  time  presented  themselves  to  each  other. 
An  indifferent  spectator  would  have  been  at  a 
loss  which  most  to  admire ;  the  eyes  of  famine 
sparkling  at  immediate  relief,  or  the  horror  of 
their  preservers  at  the  sight  of  so  many  spectres, 
whose  ghastly  countenances,  if  tho  cause  had 
been  unknown,  would  rather  have  excited  terror 
than  pity.  Our  bodies  were  nothing  but  skin  and 
bones,  our  limbs  were  full  of  sores,  and  we  were 
clothed  in  rags :  in  this  condition,  with  the  tears 
of  joy  and  gratitude  flowing  down  our  cheeks, 


the  people  of  Timor  beheld  us  with  a  mixture  of 
bread  and  a  little  wino  to  each  person.  I  horror,  surprise,  and  pity, 
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extreme  ill-health,  became  so 
anxious  about  us,  that  I  saw  him  before  the 
appointed  time.  He  received  me  with  great 
affection,  and  gave  me  the  fullest  proofs  that  he 
was  possessed  of  every  feeling  of  a  humane  and 
good  man.  Sorry  as  he  was,  he  said,  that  such  a 
calamity  could  ever  have  happened  to  us,  yet  he 
considered  it  as  the  greatest  blessing  of  his  life 
that  we  had  fallen  under  his  protection;  and, 
though  his  infirmity  was  so  great  that  he  could 
not  do  the  office  of  a  friend  himself,  he  would 
give  such  orders  as  I  might  be  certain  would 
procure  us  every  supply  we  wanted.  A  house 
should  be  immediately  prepared  for  me,  and, 
with  respect  to  my  people,  he  said,  that  I  might 
have  room  for  them  either  at  the  hospital  or  on 
board  of  Captain  Spikcrman's  ship,  which  lay  in 
the  road ;  and  he  expressed  much  uneasiness  that 
Coupang  could  not  afford  them  better  accommo- 
dations, the  house  assigned  to  me  being  the  only 
one  uninhabited,  and  the  situation  of  the  few 
familiffl  that  lived  at  this  place  such,  that  they 
could  not  conveniently  receive  strangers.  For 
the  present,  till  matters  could  be  properly  regu- 
lated, he  gave  directions  that  victuals  for  my 
people  should  be  dressed  at  his  own  house. 

On  returning  to  Captain  Spikerman's  house,  I 
found  that  every  kind  relief  had  been  given  to  my 
people.  The  surgeon  had  dressed  their  sores,  and 
the  cleaning  of  their  persons  had  not  been  less  at- 
tended to,  several  friendly  gifts  of  apparel  having 
been  presented  to  them. 

I  desired  to  be  shown  to  the  house  that  was  in- 
tended for  me,  which  I  found  ready,  with  servants 
to  attend.  It  consisted  of  a  hall,  with  a  room  at 
each  end,  and  a  loft  over-head,  and  was  surrounded 
by  a  piazza,  with  an  outer  apartment  in  one  corner, 
and  a  communication  from  the  back  part  of  the 
house  to  the  street.  I  therefore  determined,  in- 
stead of  separating  from  my  people,  to  lodge  them 
all  with  me  ;  and  I  divided  the  house  as  follows : 
One  room  I  took  to  myself,  the  other  I  allotted  to 
the  master,  surgeon,  Mr.  Nelson,  and  the  gunner ; 
the  loft  to  the  other  officers  ;  and  the  outer  apart- 
ment to  the  men.  The  hall  was  common  to  the 
officers,  and  the  men  had  the  back  piazza.  Of 
this  disposition  I  informed  the  governor,  and  he 
sent  down  chairs,  tables,  and  benches,  with  bed- 
ding and  other  necessaries,  for  the  use  of  ejery 
one. 

The  governor,  when  I  took  my  leave,  had 
4esired  me  to  acquaint  him  with  every  thing  of 
which  I  stood  in  need  ;  but  it  was  only  at  parti- 
cular times  that  he  had  a  few  moments  of  ease, 
or  could  attend  to  any  thing ;  being  in  a  dying 
state,  with  an  incurable  disease.  On  this  account 
I  transacted  whatever  business  I  had,  with  Mr. 
TimotheuB  Wan j  on,  the  second  of  this  place,  who 
was  the  governor's  son-in-law;  and  who  also 
contributed  every  thing  in  his  power  to  make  our 
situation  comfortable.  I  had  been,  therefore,  mis- 
informed by  the  seaman,  who  told  me  that  Captain 
Spikerman  was  the  next  person  in  command  to 
the  governor. 

At  noon,  a  dinner  was  brought  to  the  house, 
sufficiently  good  to  make  persons,  more  accus- 
tomed to  plenty,  eat  too  much.  Yet  I  believe, 
few  in  such  a  situation  would  have  observed  more 
moderation  than  my  people  did.  My  greatest 
apprehension  was,  that  they  would  eat  too  much 


fruit,  of  which  there  was  great  variety  in  season 
at  this  time. 

Having  seen  every  one  enjoy  this  meal  of  plenty, 
I  dined  myself  with  Mr.  Wanjon ;  but  I  felt  no 
extraordinary  inclination  to  eat  or  drink.  Best 
and  quiet,  I  considered  as  more  necessary  to  the 
re-establishment  of  my  health,  and  therefore  re- 
tired soon  to  my  room,  which  I  found  furnished 
with  every  convenience.  But  instead  of  rest,  my 
mind  was  disposed  to  reflect  on  our  late  sufferings, 
and  on  the  failure  of  the  expedition  ;  but  above 
all,  on  the  thanks  due  to  Almighty  God,  who  had 
given  us  power  to  support  and  bear  such  heavy 
calamities,  and  had  enabled  me,  at  last,  to  be  the 
means  of  saving  eighteen  lives. 

In  times  of  difficulty,  there  will  generally  arise 
circumstances  that  bear  particularly  hard  on  a 
commander.  In  our  late  situation,  it  was  not  the 
least  of  my  distresses,  to  be  constantly  assailed 
with  the  melancholy  demands  of  my  people  for  an 
increase  of  allowance,  which  it  grieved  me  to  re- 
fuse. The  necessity  of  observing  the  most  rigid 
economy  in  the  distribution  of  our  provisions,  was 
so  evident,  that  I  resisted  their  solicitations,  and 
never  deviated  from  the  agreement  we  made  at 
setting  out.  The  consequence  of  this  care  was, 
that  at  our  arrival  we  had  still  remaining  suffi- 
cient for  eleven  days,  at  our  scanty  allowance : 
and  if  we  had  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  have 
missed  the  Dutch  settlement  at  Timor,  wo  could 
have  proceeded  to  Java,  where  I  was  certain  that 
every  supply  we  wanted  could  bo  procured. 

Another  disagreeable  circumstance  to  which  my 
situation  exposed  me,  was  the  caprice  of  ignorant 
people.  Had  I  been  incapable  of  acting,  they 
would  have  carried  the  boat  on  shore,  as  soon  as 
we  made  the  island  of  Timor,  without  considering 
that  landing  among  the  natives,  at  a  distance  from 
the  European  settlement,  might  have  been  as  dan- 
gerous as  among  any  other  Indians. 

The  quantity  of  provisions  with  which  we  left 
the  ship,  was  not  more  than  we  should  have  con- 
sumed m  five  days,  had  there  been  no  necessity 
for  husbanding  our  stock.  Tho  mutineers  must 
naturally  have  concluded,  that  we  could  have  no 
other  place  of  refuge  than  the  Friendly  Islands ; 
for  it  was  not  likely  they  should  imagine  that,  so 
poorly  equipped  as  we  were  in  every  respect,  there 
could  have  been  a  possibility  of  our  attempting  to 
return  homewards  ;  much  less  can  they  suspect 
that  the  account  of  their  villany  has  already 
reached  their  native  country. 

When  I  reflect  how  providentially  our  lives 
were  saved  at  Tofoa,  by  the  Indians  delaying  their 
attack  ;  and  that,  with  scarce  any  thing  to  support 
life,  we  crossed  a  sea  of  more  than  1200  leagues, 
without  shelter  from  tho  inclemency  of  the  wea- 
ther ;  when  I  reflect  that  in  an  open  boat,  with 
so  much  stormy  weather,  we  escaped  foundering, 
that  not  any  of  us  were  taken  off  by  disease,  that 
wo  had  the  great  good  fortune  to  pass  the  un- 
friendly natives  of  other  countries  without  acci- 
dent, and  at  last  happily  to  meet  with  the  most 
friendly  and  best  of  people  to  relieve  our  distresses ; 
I  say,  when  I  reflect  on  all  these  wonderful  escapes, 
the  remembrance  of  such  great  mercies  enables 
me  to  bear,  with  resignation  and  cheerfulness,  the 
failure  of  an  expedition,  the  success  of  which  I 
had  so  much  at  hearty  and  which  was  frustrated 
at  a  time  when  I  m  crav^rjatasiaS&B!^^^ 
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jrest  prospect  of  being  able  to  complete  it  in  ft 
isnnrr  that  would  fully  have  answered  the  in- 
mtion  of  nis  Majesty,  and  the  humane  promoters 
f  so  benevolent  a  plan. 
With  respect  to  the  prcvrvation  of  our  health, 
during  a  course  of  sixteen  days  of  heavy  and 
almost  continual  rain,  I  would  recommend  to 
every  one  in  a  similar  situation,  the  method  we 
practised,  which  is,  to  dip  their  clothes  in  the  salt 
water,  and  wring  them  out,  as  often  as  they  be- 
come filled  with  rain  :  *  it  was  the  only  resource 
we  bad,  and  I  believe  was  of  the  greatest  service 
to  us,  for  it  felt  more  like  a  change  of  dry  clothe* 
than  could  well  he  imagined.  We  had  occasion 
to  do  this  so  often,  that  at  length  all  our  clothes 
wrung  to  pieces  :  for  except  the  few  days  we 
d   on  the   coast  of  New  Holland,  we  were 

us,  through  the  assistance  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence, we  surmounted  the  difficulties  and  distresses 
of  a  most  perilous  voyage,  and  arrived  safe  in  an 
hospitable  port,  where  every  necessary  and  comfort 
administered  to  us  with  a  most  liberal  hand. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

July .—  Fiwu  the  great  humanity  and  attention  of 
the  governor,  and  the  gentlemen  at  Coupang,  we  re- 
ceived every  kind  of  assistance,  and  were  not  long 
without  evident  signs  of  returning  health.  Shortly 
after  our  arrival,  I  presented  to  the  governor,  a 
formal  account  of  the  loss  of  the  Bounty  ;  and  a 
requisition,  in  his  Majesty's  name,  that  instructions 
might  be  sent  to  all  the  Dutch  settlements,  to  stop 
the  ship  if  she  made  her  appearance.  With  this  a 
complete  descriptive  list  of  the  mutineers  was  given. 
I  likewise  requested,  in  one  of  my  first  visits  to 
the  governor,  that  Nelson  might  have  permission 
to  walk  about  the  country  in  search  of  plants, 
which  was  readily  granted,  with  an  offer  of  what- 
ever assistance  I  should  think  necessary  :  and  tho 

worth  examination,  ns  it  abounded  with  many 
curious  and  medicinal  plants.  From  this  indul- 
gence I  derived  no  benefit ;  for  Nelson,  who  since 


left  New  Holland,  had  been  but 
condition,  about  this  time  was  taken  ill,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  cold  caused  by  imprudently  leaving 
off  warm  clothing. 

To  secure  our  arrival  at  Batavia,  before  tho 
October  fleet  sailed  for  Europe,  I  gave  public 
notice  of  my  intention  to  hire  a  vessel  to  carry  us 
to  Batavia.  In  consequence  of  this  notice,  several 
offers  were  made,  but  none  that  I  thought  reason- 
able ;  which  determined  mo  to  purchase  a  small 
schooner  in  the  road,  that  was  thirty-four  feet 
long;  for  which  I  gave  I OfJO rix-dullars,  and  fitted 
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her  for  sea,  under  the  name  of  His  Majesty's 
schooner  Resource.  As  the  coast  of  Java  is  fre- 
quently infested  with  small  piratical  vessels,  it  wis 
ill  1 1  mil  ji    that  we  should   be  provided  with  the 

by  the  friendship  of  Mr.  Wan j  on,  who  supplied 
ma  with  four  brass  swivels,  fourteen  stand  of  small 
arms  and  ammunition,  which  he  obligingly  let  me 
have  as  a  loon,  to  be  returned  at  Batavia. 

On  the  20th  of  July,  I  had  the  misfortune  to 
lose  Mr.  David  Nelson  ;  he  died  of  an  inflamma- 
tory fever.  The  loan  of  this  honest  man  I  very 
much  lamented  ;  he  had,  with  great  care  and 
diligence,  attended  to  the  object  for  which  he  was 
sent,  and  bad  always  been  ready  to  forward  every 
plan  that  was  proposed,  for  the  good  of  the  service 
m  which  we  were  engaged.  He  was  not  leas  use- 
ful in  our  voyage  hither,  in  the  course  of  which 
he  gave  me  great  satisfaction,  by  the  patience  and 
fortitude  with  which  he  conducted  himself. 

July  21st. — This  day,  I  was  employed  attending 
the  funeral  of  Mr.  Nelson.  The  corpse  was  car- 
ried by  twelve  soldiers  drest  in  black,  preceded  by 
the  minister ;  next  followed  myself  and  the  second 
governor  ;  then  ten  gentlemen  of  the  town  and 
the  officers  of  the  ships  in  the  harbour  ;  and  after 
them  my  own  officers  and  people. 

After  reading  our  burial-service,  the  body  wis 
interred  behind  the  chapel,  in  the  burying-gronnd 
appropriated  for  the  Europeans  of  the  town.  I  was 
sorry  I  could  get  no  tombstone  to  place  over  his 

This  was  the  second  voyage  Mr.  Nelson  hod  un- 
dertake]! to  the  South  Seas,  having  been  sent  eat 
by  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  to  collect  plants,  seeds,  Ac. 
in  Captain  Cook's  lost  voyage.  And  now,  after 
surmounting  so  many  difficulties,  and  in  the  midst 
of  thankfulness  for  his  deliverance,  he  was  called 
upon  to  pay  tho  debt  of  nature,  at  a  time  least 

Our  schooner  being  victualled  and  ready  for  sea, 
on  the  2(rth  of  August,  I  took  an  affectionate  leave 
of  the  hospitable  and  friendly  inhabitants  of  Cou- 

Cg  and  embarked.  In  the  afternoon  we  sailed, 
ing  the  launch,  which  had  so  much  contributed 
to  our  preservation,  in  tow.  We  exchanged  salutes 
with  the  fort  and  shipping  as  we  ran  out  of  the 
harbour. 

This  settlement  was  formed  in  the  year  1 630, 
and  is  the  only  one  the  Dutch  hare  on  the  island 
Timor.  They  have  residents  in  different  parts  of 
the  country.  On  tho  north  side  of  Timor,  there 
is  a  Portuguese  settlement.  The  produce  of  the 
Island  is  chiefly  sandal-wood  and  bees-wax  ;  the 
former  article  is  now  scarce.  Wax  they  have  in 
great  plenty.  The  bees  build  their  nests  in  b  "" 
and  in  the  boughs  of  trees,  to  which  the  ni 
cannot  approach  bat  with  fire.  The  honey  is  put 
into  jars,  and  the  wax  is  ran  into  blacks  of  three 
feet  in  length,  and  from  twelve  to  fifteen  inches 
square.  The  natives,  at  least  those  who  li 
the  neighbourhood  of  Coupang,  ore  of  a  very  indo- 
lent disposition,  of  which  the  Chinese  have  token 
advantage ;  for  though  the  Malays  ore  very  fond 
of  traffic,  most  of  their  ttode  is  carried  on  in  small 
Chinese  vessels,  of  from  ten  to  thirty  tons  bur- 
then. There  is  a  market  at  Coupang  for  the 
country  people,  in  which,  however,  there  is  little 
business  done.  1  have  seen  a  tiuui  from  the  conn- 
try,  come  to  market  with  two  potatoes  ;  and  this 
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is  not   unusual.     These  Twins;  Bold  foe  two  doits 

t-qual  To  a  halfpenny  Krijjlish)  nerve  1o  supply 
im  with  bold  tn  chew;  ami  [lie  remainder  of 
the  day  is  passed  in  lounging  about  (bo  town. 
The  inland  people,  who  live  at  a  distance  from  the 
Europeans,  arc  strong  and  active  ;  but  their  want 
of  cleanliness,  subjects  them  to  filthy  diseases. 

The  chief  of  the  natives,  or  king  of  the  islam!, 
in  by  the  Dutch  styled  Keyser  (emperor).  This 
prince  lives  at  a  place  called  Baekci  massy,  aL.nn 
four  miles  distant  from  Coupang.  His  authority 
over  the  natives  is  not  win  illy  undisputed ;  which  is 
hy  the  Dutch  at  tribute  J  tu  tile  intrigues  of  I  In:  I'or- 
tugueae,  who  are  on  the  north  part  of  Timor.  The 
island  has  lately  suffered  much  by  a  competition 
between  the  present  king  and  one  of  his  nephews, 
which  aiMil  a  civil  war,  that  lasted  from  the  begin - 
nrngoftheyear  5786tol7KH,  whtuthcirdin'crcucc!. 
were  settled  by  a  treaty  chiefly  in  favour  of  the 
king.  The  ravages  coinuiiitcd  in  these  disputes, 
have  occasioned  a  scarcity  of  provisions,  tbat  pro- 
bably, from  the  want  of  industry  in  the  natives, 
will  not  soon  be  remedied.  1  had  an  opportunity 
of  making  a  visit  to  the  king.  His  dwelling  w.vi  a 
large  house,  which  was  divided  into  only  three 
apartments,  and  surrounded  by  a  piazza  ;  agree- 
ably situated,  hot  v.ry  dirty,  as  was  all  the  furni- 
ture. The  kin;:  who  is  an  elderly  man,  received 
me  willi  much  civility,  and  ordered  refreshments 
to  be  set  before  me,  which  were,  tea,  rice,  cakes, 
roasted  Itidir.n  corn,  and  dried  buH'alo  (loth,  with 
about  a  pint  of  arrack,  which  I  behove  was  all  ho 
had.  His  dress  was  a  cheque  wrapper  girded 
ri.iirel  liis  waist  villi  a  -ilk  un-1  gold  bell,  a  loo-.; 
linen  jacket,  and  a  coarse  handkerchief  nbout  his 
head.  A  fen  of  his  chiefs  were  with  him,  who 
partook  of  our  repast ;  after  which  the  kin  it  retired 
with  three  of  (hem  for  a  short  time,  and  when  bo 
returned,  presented  me  with  a  round  plate  of 
metal  about  four  inches  diameter,  on  which  was 
stamped  tho  figure  of  a  star.  As  I  hud  been 
informed  that  arrack  would  bo  an  acceptable 
present,  I  was  prepared  to  make  a  return,  which 
was  well  received.  They  never  dilute  their  lienor, 
and,  from  habit.  :ire  aide  <o  diinf;  a  large  <pinmity 
of  spirits  at  a  time,  without  li.  be:  intoxicated. 

When  a  king  dies,  a  largo  feast  is  made,  to  which 
all  the  inhabitants  are  invited.  The  body,  after  a 
few  days,  is  put  into  a  coffin,  which  is  closed  up 
and  kept  three  yearn  before  it  is  interred. 

The  Dutch  Iiavo  been  at  some  pains  to  establish 
Christianity  among  the  natives  :  but  it  has  not 
gaiii'-d  much  ground,  except  in  llie  neighbourhood 
of  Coupang.  The  present  king  was  christened  by 
tho  name  of  Barnsrdus.  His  Indian  name  is 
Boecite  Bannock.  The  Scriptures  nro  translated 
into  the  Malay  language,  and  prayers  are  per- 
formed, in  the  church  at  Coupang,  by  a  Malay 
clergyman,  in  that  language. 

I  met,  at  Timor,  with  meet  of  tbc  fruits  tbat  are 
described  in  Captain  Cook's  first  voyage  as  natives 
of  Batavia,  except  the  mangoatan.  The  bread-fruit 
tree,  called  by  the  Malays  joecoom,  likewise  grows 
here  with  great  luxuriance,  and  appears  to  be  as 
much  a  native  of  this  island  aa  it  is  of  Otahuite. 
The  fruit  is  exactly  of  the  same  kind,  but  not 
so  good.  A  bread-fruit  of  Timor,  weighs  half 
as  much  more  as  one  of  equal  size  at  I  Itaheite. 
It  is  not  used  here  as  bread.  Tint  generally  oaten 
with  milk  and  sugar,     At  Backeiinassy  I   saw 


nbout  twenty  of  tho  trees,  larger  than  any  I  have 
seen  at  Otabeite.  Hero  is  also  a  sort  of  bread- 
fruit tree,  that  produces  seeds,  notunlikc  Windsor 
beans,  and  equally  palatable,  either  boiled  or 
roasted.  No  other  part  of  tho  fruit  is  eatable  ; 
and  though  tho  tree,  I  am  told,  is  to  all  appear- 
ance the  same  as  the  other,  the  fruits  have  but 
liltle  ro.-cmblanec  ;  the  fruit  of  Ibis  being  covered 
with  priiiecthn;  points,  in  ariy  ball  an  inch  in  length. 

1  received  a  present  of  some  fine  plants,  from 
the  governor,  which  I  was  afterwards  unfor- 
tunately obliged  to  leave  at  Haul  via,  for  want  of 
proper  room  to  take  care  of  them,  in  the  packet 
by  which  I  returned  to  Europe.  Mr.  Waujon 
likewise  favoured  nic  with  some  seeds  for  his 
Majesty's  garden  at  Kew,  which  I  had  the  good 
fortune  to  deliver  safe,  on  my  return  :  and  some 
of  the  mountain  rice,  cultivated  at  Timor,  on  tho 
dryland,  which  was  forwarded  to  his  Majesty's 
betoiiie  L'acili  n  at  Si.  Vincent,  and  to  other  parts 
in  the  West  Indies. 

A  resemblance  el  language  between  tho  pcoplo 
i'f  ilie  Swtli  Sea  isb.nds,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
many  of  the  Islands  in  the  Hast  Indies,  lias  been 
remarked  in  Captain  Cook's  first  voyage.  Here, 
tho  resemblance  appeared  stronger  than  has  yet 
been  noticed  ;  particularly  in  their  numerals. 
But  besides  the  language,  1  observed  some  cus- 
toms among  the  people  el  Timor,  still  more  strik- 
ing for  their  similarity.    They  practise  tho  Toage- 


tlivy  call  Sanaa.     I  likewise  saw,  placed  on  their 

graves,  offering*  of  bankets  with  tobacco  ami  In  tcl. 

I  left  the  governor,  Mr.  Van  Estc,  at  tho  point 

of  death.     To  this  gentleman  our  DM  grateful 

due,  for  the  humane  and  friendly  trcat- 


vedfro 


His  ill  st 


health  only  prevented  him  from 
particular  marks  of  attention.  Unhappily,  it  is  to 
his  memory  only  that  I  now  pay  this  tribute.  It 
was  a  fortunate  circumstance  for  us,  that  Mr. 
Wanjoti,  Ihe.  next  in  place  to  the  governor,  was 
equally  humane  and  ready  to  relieve  us.  His 
attention  was  unremitting,  ami,  "lien  thcro  was 
a  doubt  about  supplying  me  with  money,  to  enable 
me  to  purchase  a  vessel,  he  cheerfully  took  it  upon 
himself  i  without  which,  it  was  evident,  I  should 
have  been  too  late  at  Batavia  to  have  sailed  for 
Europe  with  the  October  fleet.  I  can  only  return 
such  services  by  ever  retaining  a  grateful  remem- 
brance of  them.  Mr.  Max,  the  town  surgeon, 
likewise  behaved  to  us  with  the  most  disinterested 
humanity  :  he  attended  every  one  with  the  utmost 
care  ;  for  which  I  could  not  prevail  on  him  to  re- 


CH AFTER  XIX. 

Thursday,  August  20th. — Feok  Coupang  we 
steered  N.W.  by  W.,  having  a  moderate  breeze  at 
S.E.  with  fair  weather. 

Saturday,  "2d.— At  daylight  we  saw  the  island 
Flores  to  the  northward.  We  steered  along  the 
south  side  of  Klores,  mostly  with  light  winds  and 
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hazy  weather,  so  that  we  did  not  constantly  keep 
sight  of  the  coast. 

Tuesday,  25th. — At  noon  we  were  off  Toorns 
island,  which  bore  N.W.  by  N.,  three  or  four 
leagues  distant.  There  is  a  curious  high  peak  on  the 
S.W.part:  the  land  near  the  shore  is  low  and  woody. 

On  the  27th,  at  noon,  we  were  near  the  entrance 
of  the  Straits  of  Mangaryn,  which  not  appearing  so 
open  and  clear  as  represented  in  the  map,  I  steered 
for  the -Straits  of  Sapi,  intending  to  pass  through  ; 
but  was  obliged  to  give  up  this  plan,  by  strong 
currents  setting  to  the  S.E.,  which  there  was  not 
sufficient  wind  to  enable  us  to  stem.  I  therefore 
again  stood  for  the  Straits  of  Mangaryn,which  we  ran 
through  in  the  afternoon  of  the  29th,  being  favoured 
with  a  fresh  breeze  from  the  S.S.E.  On  the  Florcs 
side,  there  are  many  good  harbours  and  bays, 
where  vessels  may  anchor  ;  but  the  country  here- 
abouts appears  burnt  up  and  desolate. 

When  we  had  passed  the  straits,  we  kept  to  the 
westward,  running  along  the  north  side  of  the 
island'Sumbawa,  where  there  is  a  very  high  moun- 
tain near  the  coast ;  at  the  foot  of  which,  I  am  in- 
formed, aro  many  runs  of  good  water,  conveniently 
situated  for  ships  to  supply  themselves. 

In  the  night  of  the  31st,  several  prows  were 
rowing  about  us,  on  which  account  we  kept  all 
night  under  arms. 

Thursday,  Sept.  3<L — This  and  the  two  following 
days  we  were  sailing  along  tho  north  side  of  the 
island  Lombock,  on  which  is  a  high  mountain. 
Most  of  the  islands  in  this  route  are  distinguished  by 
high  mountains.  Lombock  appears  to  be  well  clothed 
with  wtod.  In  tho  nights  we  saw  fires  placed  on 
the  high  lands,  at  a  distance  from  the  coast. 

Sunday,  6th. — In  the  afternoon  we  saw  the  high 
land  of  Cape  Sandana,  which  is  the  N.E.  part  of 
Java.  Tho  next  day  we  were  off  Capo  Sandana, 
which  is  a  low  cape  projecting  from  the  high  land 
already  mentioned. 

We  steered  to  the  westward,  along  tho  coast  of 
Java  ;  and  on  the  10th,  at  noon,  we  anchored  off 
Passourwang,  a  Dutoh  settlement  on  the  coast 
of  Java,  in  two  fathoms  ;  distant  from  the  shore 
half  a  league  ;  tho  entrance  of  the  river  bearing 
S.W.  The  coast  hereabouts  is  so  shoal,  that 
large  ships  are  obliged  to  anchor  three  or  four 
miles  from  tho  land.  As  soon  as  wo  were  at 
anchor,  I  got  in  my  boat  and  went  on  shore.  Tho 
banks  of  the  river,  near  the  entrance,  were  mud, 
on  which  grew  a  few  mangrove  bushes.  Among 
them  we  saw  hogs  running,  and  many  were  lying 
dead  in  the  mud,  which  caused  a  most  intolerable 
stench,  and  made  me  heartily  repent  having  come 
here,  but  after  proceeding  about  a  mile  up  tho 
river,  tho  course  of  which  was  serpentine,  we 
found  a  very  pleasant  country,  and  landed  at  a 
small  and  well-constructed  fort ;  where  I  was  re- 
ceived in  a  friendly  and  polite  manner  by  M. 
Adrian  Van  Rye,  tho  commandant.  By  the 
return  of  tho  boat,  I  sent  on  board  a  small  bul- 
lock, and  other  provisions.  I  likewise  took  a 
pilot  to  conduct  us  to  Sourabya. 

The  houses  at  Passourwang  are  neatly  built,  and 
tho  country  appears  to  be  well  cultivated.  Tho 
produce  of  this  settlement  is  rice,  of  which  they 
export  largo  quantities.  Thcro  are  but  few  Dutch 
here:  the  Javanese  are  numerous,  and  their 
chief  Jives  with   considerable  splendour.     They 


the  coast ;  and  it  appears  to  be  a  bmsy  and  well- 
regulated  settlement. 

The  next  day,  about  noon,  we  sailed  ;  and  on 
the  12th,  in  the  evening,  anchored  in  Sourabya 
road,  in  seven  fathoms  :  distance  from  the  shore 
one  mile.  We  found  riding  here,  seven  square- 
rigged  and  several  smaller  vessels. 

It  was  too  late  when  we  anchored  to  send  a 
boat  on  shore.  The  next  morning,  before  day- 
light, three  guard-boats  stationed  themselves  near 
us,  and  I  was  informed  that  I  must  not  land  or 
send  a  boat  on  shore.  This  restriction,  I  learnt 
from  the  officer  of  the  guard  boats,  was  in  con- 
formity to  general  orders  concerning  all  strange 
vessels  on  their  first  arrival.  At  nine  in  the 
forenoon,  leave  came  off  for  us  to  land,  and  boob 
after  the  guard-boats  quitted  us. 

I  was  received  on  shore  with  great  civility  and 
friendship  by  the  governor,  or  Opperhooft,  M. 
Ant.  Barkay,  and  the  commandant  of  the  troops, 
M.  de  Bose.  By  these  gentlemen  I  was  hospitably 
entertained,  and  advised  to  remain  till  the  16th, 
when  some  vessels  were  to  sail,  with  whom  I 
might  keep  company,  which  they  recommended 
on  account  of  pirates. 

Sourabya  is  one  of  the  most  pleasant  places  I  ever 
saw.  It  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  a  river,  and  is  a 
mile  and  a  half  distant  from  the  sea  shore,  so  that 
only  the  flag-staff  can  be  seen  from  the  road.  The 
river  is  navigable  up  to  the  town  for  Teasels  of  100 
tons  burthen,  and  the  bank  on  one  side  is  made 
convenient  for  tracking.  The  Chinese  carry  on  a 
considerable  trade  here,  and  have  a  town  or  camp 
on  the  side  of  the  river  opposite  to  Sourabya.  The 
country  near  the  town  is  flat,  and  the  soil  light,  so 
that  they  plough  with  a  single  bollock  or  buffalo 
(karrabow).  The  interior  parts  of  the  country, 
near  the  mountains,  are  infested  with  a  breed  of 
fierce  tigers,  which  makes  travelling  inland  very 
dangerous.  They  have  hero  a  breed  of  horses, 
which  are  small,  but  they  are  handsome  and  strong. 

The  Javanese  in  this  neighbourhood  are  nume- 
rous. M.  Barkay  and  M.  de  Bose  took  me  with 
them  to  pay  a  visit  to  two  of  the  principal  natives, 
whom  we  found  attended  by  a  number  of  men 
armed  with  pikes,  iu  great  military  order.  We 
were  entertained  with  a  concert  of  music  ;  the  in- 
struments were  gongs,  drums,  and  a  fiddle  with  two 
strings.  I  hired  a  pilot  here  to  carry  us  to  Batavia. 

On  the  17th,  we  sailed  from  Sourabya,  in  com- 
pany with  three  prows.  At  noon,  we  anchored  at 
Crissey,  which  is  a  town  with  a  small  fort  belong- 
ing to  the  Dutch.  We  remained  here  about  two 
hours  and  then  weighed. 

The  navigation  through  the  Straits  of  Madura 
is  so  intricate,  that,  with  the  little  opportunity  I 
liad,  I  am  unable  to  undertake  a  description  of  it ! 
The  next  day  (September  18th)  having  passed  the 
straits,  we  biro  away  to  the  westward,  along  the 
coast  of  Java,  in  company  with  the  prows  before  j 
mentioned.    We  had  regular  soundings  all  the , 
way  to  Samarang,  off  which  place  we  anchored  on  ' 
the  22d  in  the  afternoon.      The  shosJnesji  of  the  ' 
coast  here,  makes  the  road  of  Smiwiw  reryi 
inconvenient,  both  on  account  of  the  great  distance 
that  large  ships  (of  which  there  were  several  m  the 
road)  are  obliged  to  lie  from  the  shore,  and  of  the t 
landing,  which  is  in  a  river  that  cannot  be  entered  | 
before  half-flood.    This  river  resembles  the  onej 
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sire  dead  animals  lying  about.  I  was  met  at 
the  landing-place  by  the  equipage-master,  and  he 
furnished  me  with  a  carriage  to  carry  me  to  the 
governor,  whose  residence  is  about  two  miles  from 
the  town  of  Samarang.  I  requested,  and  obtained 
leave,  to  have  our  wants  supplied,  which  were,  to 
recruit  our  provisions,  and  to  get  anew  main-mast, 
having  sprung  ours  in  the  passage  from  Sourabya. 

Samarang  is  a  fortified  town,  surrounded  by  a 
wall  and  ditch ;  and  is  the  most  considerable  settle- 
ment, next  to  Batavia,  that  the  Dutch  have  in  Java. 
Hero  is  a  very  good  hospital,  and  a  public  school, 
chiefly  for  teaching  the  mathematics.  They  have 
likewise  a  theatre.  Provisions  are  remarkably 
cheap  here,  beef  being  at  ten  doits  per  pound,  and 
the  price  of  a  fowl  twelve  doits. 

I  experienced  great  civility  from  some  of  the 
gentlemen  at  Samarang,  particularly  from  M.  le 
Baron  de  Bose,  a  merchant,  brother  to  the  M.  de 
Boee,  commandant  of  the  troops  at  Sourabya: 
and  from  M.  Abegg,  the  surgeon  of  the  hospital, 
to  whom  we  were  indebted  for  advice  and  medicines, 
for  which  he  would  not  consent  to  receive  payment. 

On  the  26th,  we  Boiled  from  Samarang ;  and 
with  us,  a  galley  mounting  six  swivels,  which  the 
governor  had  directed  to  accompany  us  to  Batavia. 

On  the  first  of  October  we  anchored  in  Batavia 
road,  where  wc  found  riding,  a  Dutch  ship  of  war, 
and  twenty  sail  of  Dutch  East  India  ships,  besides 
many  smaller  vessels. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

OCCURRKNCZB  AT  BATAVIA,   AND   PASSAOS  THKHCS  TO 

BUG  LAND. 

In  the  afternoon,  at  four  o'clock,  I  went  on 
shore,  and  landed  at  a  house  by  the  river,  where 
strangers  first  stop  and  give  an  account  who  they 
are,  whence  they  come,  &c.  From  this  place,  a 
Malay  gentleman  took  me  in  a  carriage  to  the 
Sabandar,  Mr.  Englehard,  whose  house  was  in 
the  environs  of  the  city,  on  the  side  nearest  the 
shipping.  The  Sabandar  is  the  officer  with  whom 
all  strangers  are  obliged  to  transact  their  business : 
at  least,  the  whole  must  go  through  his  hands. 
With  him,  I  went  to  pay  my  respects  to  the 
governor-general,  who  received  me  with  great 
civility.  I  acquainted  his  excellency  with  my 
situation,  and  requested  my  people  might  be  taken 
care  of,  and  that  we  should  be  allowed  to  take  a 
passage  to  Europe  in  the  first  ship  that  sailed.  I 
likewise  desired  permission  to  sell  the  schooner 
and  launch.  All  this  his  excellency  told  me  should 
be  granted.  I  then  took  leave,  and  returned  with 
the  Sabandar,  who  wrote  down  the  particulars  of 
my  wants,  in  order  to  form  from  them  a  regular  peti- 
tion, to  be  presented  to  the  council  the  next  day.  I 
had  brought  from  the  governor  of  Coupang,  directed 
for  the  governor-general  at  Batavia,  the  account 
of  my  voyage  and  misfortune,  translated  into 
Dutch,  from  an  account  that  I  had  given  to  Mr. 
Yan  Este.  So  attentive  had  they  been  at  Timor 
to  every  thing  that  related  to  us. 

There  is  a  large  hotel  at  Batavia,  fitted  up  pur- 
posely for  tho  accommodation  of  strangers,  who 
are  not  allowed  to  reside  at  any  other  place.  It  is 
situated  near  the  great  river,  in  a  part  of  the  city 
that  is  reckoned  the  most  airy  and  healthy.  Never- 
theless, I  found  the  air  hot  and  suffocating,  and 


was  taken  ill  in  the  night  with  a  violent  pain  in 
my  head.  The  next  morning,  at  nine,  the  council 
sat,  and  I  attended,  accompanied  by  the  Sabandar : 
and  was  informed  that  the  council  had  complied 
with  all  I  had  requested. 

When  I  returned  to  the  hotel,  my  head-aeh 
increased,  and  a  violent  fever  came  on.  I  sent  to 
acquaint  the  Sabandar  of  my  situation,  and  was 
soon  after  attended  by  tho  head  surgeon  of  the 
town  hospital,  Mr.  Aansorp ;  by  whose  care  and 
skill,  in  less  than  24  hours,  the  fever  considerably 
abated,  but  a  severe  head-ach  continued.  I  had  an 
invitation  from  the  governor-general  to  dine  with 
him ;  which,  of  course,  I  was  obliged  to  decline. 

I  hired  a  carriage,  which  cost  three  dollars 
per  day,  for  the  benefit  of  taking  an  airing.  My 
lodgings  at  the  hotel  were  so  close  and  hot,  that  I 
desired  the  Sabandar  to  apply  to  the  governor- 
general,  for  leave  to  hire  a  house  in  the  country ; 
which  request  his  excellency  not  only  immediately 
complied  with,  but  gave  directions  for  my  being 
accommodated  at  the  house  of  tho  physician  or 
surgeon-general,  Mr.  Sparling. 

One  of  my  people,  Thomas  Hall,  being  ill  with 
a  flux,  I  obtained  leave  for  him  to  be  sent  to  the 
country  hospital,  which  is  a  convenient  airy  building. 

Tuesday,  6th. — This  morning,  at  sunrise,  I  left 
the  hotel,  and  was  carried  to  Mr.  Sparling's  house, 
about  four  miles  distant  from  the  city,  and  near  the 
convalescent  hospital,  which  at  this  time  had  also 
sick  men  in  it,  the  whole  number  of  patients 
amounting  to  800.  I  found  every  thing  prepared 
for  my  comfort  and  convenience.  Mr.  Sparling 
would  suffer  me  to  take  no  medicine,  though  I  had 
still  considerable  fever  with  head-ach :  but  I  found 
so  much  relief  from  the  difference  of  the  air,  that 
in  the  evening  I  was  able  to  accompany  Mr. 
Sparling  on  a  visit  to  the  governor-general,  at  one 
of  his  country  seats ;  where  we  found  many  ladies, 
all  dressed  in  tho  Malay  fashion,  some  of  them 
richly  ornamented  with  jewels.  I  had  invitations 
from  several  gentlemen,  and  some  very  kindly 
pressed  me  to  make  their  country  houses  my 
abode,  till  my  health  should  be  re-established. 

My  indisposition  increasing,  Mr.  Sparling  ad- 
vised me  to  quit  batavia  as  speedily  as  possible, 
and  represented  the  necessity  of  it  to  the  governor- 

feneral.  I  was  informed  from  his  excellency,  that  the 
omeward  bound  ships  were  so  much  crowded,  that 
there  would  be  no  possibility  of  all  my  people  going 
in  one  ship,  and  that  they  could  be  accommodated 
no  other  way  than  by  dividing  them  into  different 
ships.  Seeing,  therefore,  that  a  separation  was 
unavoidable,  I  determined  to  follow  tho  advice  of 
the  physician,  and,  as  a  packet  was  appointed  to 
sail  for  Europe  on  tho  16th  instant,  I  sent  to  re- 
quest of  the  governor  that  I  might  be  allowed  to 
take  a  passage  in  her  for  myself,  and  as  many  ol 
my  people  as  they  were  able  to  receive.  In  an- 
swer to  this,  I  was  acquainted  that  myself  and  two 
more  could  be  accommodated  in  the  packet,  she 
being  too  small  to  admit  a  greater  number ;  but  that 
I  might  rest  assured  of  passages  being  provided  for 
those  that  remained,  by  the  earliest  opportunities. 
Friday,  9th. — This  day,  anchored  in  the  road, 
tho  General  Elliot,  an  English  ship,  commanded 
by  Captain  Lloyd.  In  the  Straits  of  Banca,  he  had 
met  with  some  boats  belonging  to  the  East  India 
Company's  ship  Vansittart,  that  was  lost  in  the 
Straits  of  Billaton,  by  having  <fteus&  <s^  ^  -fca&N^ 
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that  went  through  her  bottom.  Captain  Wilson, 
who  commanded  the  Vansittart,  I  was  informed, 
had  just  finished  a  survey  of  those  straits,  and  was 
hoisting  his  boat  in,  when  the  ship  struck.  Imme- 
diately on  receiving  the  intelligence,  Captain  Lloyd, 
in  the  General  Elliot,  and  another  ship  in  company, 
called  the  Nonsuch,  sailed  for  the  wreck.  They 
found  the  ship  had  been  burnt  down  to  tho  water's 
edge  by  the  Malays.  They,  however,  saved  40 
chests  of  treasure,  out  of  55,  which  were  said  to 
have  been  on  board.  Most  of  the  ship's  company 
were  saved :  one  man  only  was  lost  in  the  ship, 
and  five  others  in  a  small  boat  were  missing,  who 
were  supposed  to  have  taken  some  of  tho  treasure. 
— The  greater  part  of  tho  people  went  with  Cap- 
tain Wilson  to  China,  and  some  were  with  Captain 
Lloyd. 

Saturday,  10th. — This  morning,  the  Resource 
was  sold  by  public  auction :  the  custom  at  Batavia, 
is  to  begin  high,  and  to  lower  the  price,  till  somo 

Serson  bids;  and  the  first  bidder  is  the  buyer, 
he  was  accordingly  put  up  at  2000  rix-dollars, 
but,  to  my  great  disappointment,  no  one  offered  to 
purchase  before  the  auctioneer  had  lowered  the 
demand  to  295  rix-dollars,  for  which  price  she 
was  sold;  the  purchaser  being  an  Englishman, 
Captain  John  Eddie,  who  commanded  an  English 
ship  from  Bengal.  If  no  strangers  had  been  pre- 
sent at  the  sale,  I  imagine  they  would  have  let  her 
run  down  to  200  dollars,  in  which  case  I  should 
have  had  no  alternative. 

The  launch  likewise  was  sold.  The  services  she 
had  rendered  us,  made  me  feel  great  reluctance  at 
Darting  with  her ;  which  I  would  not  have  done, 
if  I  could  have  found  a  convenient  opportunity  of 
getting  her  conveyed  to  Europe. 

Little  as  the  schooner  had  sold  for,  I  found  I 
was  in  danger  of  having  the  sum  lessened ;  for  tho 
Sabandar  informed  me,  that,  by  an  order  of  the 
council,  there  was  a  duty  on  the  sale  of  all  vessels. 
With  this  demand  I  would  by  no  means  comply ; 
for  I  thought  I  had  sufficiently  suffered,  in  sus- 
taining a  loss  of  705  rix-dollars  out  of  1000,  by  the 
purchase  and  sale  of  the  vessel,  she  having  cost 
1000  rix-dollars. 

This  day,  Thomas  Hall,  whom  I  had  sent  to  be 
taken  care  of  at  the  hospital,  died.  He  had  been 
ill  of  a  flux  from  the  time  of  our  arrival  at  Timor. 

Monday,  12th. — I  agreed  with  the  captain  of  the 
packet  for  a  passage  to  Europe,  for  myself,  my 
clerk,  and  a  servant.  The  Sabandar  informed  me, 
it  was  necessary  that  my  officers  and  people  should 
be  examined  before  a  notary,  respecting  the  loss 
of  the  Bounty,  as  otherwise  the  governor  and 
council  were  not  legally  authorized  to  detain  her, 
if  she  should  be  found  in  any  of  the  Dutch  settle- 
ments. They  were  therefore,  at  my  desire,  exa- 
mined ;  and  afterwards  made  affidavit  before  the 
governor  and  council  at  the  Stadt-house. 

My  officers  complaining  to  me  of  the  unreason- 
ableness of  some  tradesmen's  bills,  I  spoke  to  the 
Sabandar.  A  bill  of  51  dollars  for  five  hats,  he 
reduced  to  30  dollars,  and  in  other  articles  made 
proportionable  deductions. 

Paper  money  is  the  currency  of  Batavia,  and  is 

so  understood  in  all  bargains.    At  this  time,  paper 

was  at  28  per  cent,  discount :  there  is  likewise  a 

difference  in  the  value  of  the  ducatoon,  which  at 

Batavia  is  80  stivers,  and  in  \\o\\and  otvly  6*3 

stiver* :  this  occasions  a  loss  of  2\\  \*x  crot>  on 


remittance  of  money.  It  therefore  follows,  that  if 
any  person  at  Batavia  remits  money  by  bills  of 
exchange  to  Europe,  they  lose  by  the  discount  and 
the  exchange  49J  per  cent. 

Those  who  have  accounts  to  pay,  and  can  give 
unexceptionable  bills  on  Europe,  will  find  a  con- 
siderable saving  by  negotiating  their  bills  with 
private  people ;  who  are  glad  to  give  for  them  a 
premium  of  20  per  cent,  at  the  least.  This  dis- 
covery, I  made  somewhat  too  late  to  profit  by. 

One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  that  strangers 
have  to  encounter,  is,  their  being  obliged  to  live 
at  the  hotel.  This  hotel  was  formerly  two  homes, 
which  by  doors  of  communication  have  been  made 
one.  It  is  in  the  middle  of  a  range  of  buildings, 
more  calculated  for  a  cold  country  than  for  such 
a  climate  as  Batavia.  There  is  no  free  circulation 
of  air,  and  what  is  equally  bad,  it  is  always  very 
dirty;  and  there  is  great  want  of  attendance. 
What  they  call  cleaning  the  house,  is  another 
nuisance ;  for  they  never  use  any  water  to  cool  it 
or  to  lay  the  dust,  but  sweep  daily  with  brooms, 
in  Buch  a  manner,  that  those  in  the  house  are 
almost  suffocated  by  a  cloud  of  dust. 

The  months  of  December  and  January  arej 
reckoned  the  most  unhealthy  of  the  year,  the! 

heavy  rains  being  then  set  in. The  account  of 

the  seasons,  as  given  to  me  here,  I  believe  may  be 
relied  on. 

The  middle  of  November,  tho  west  monsoon 
begins,  and  rain.  I 

December  and  January. — Continual  rain  with ; 
strong  westerly  wind.  j 

February. — Westerly  wind.  Towards  the  end 
of  this  month  the  rain  begins  to  abate. 

March. — Intervals  of  fine  weather.  Wind 
westerly. 

April. — In  this  month  the  east  monsoon  begins. 
Weather  generally  fine,  with  showers  of  rain. 

May.     East  monsoon  fixed.     Showery. 

June  and  July.  Clear  weather.  Strong  east  wind. 

August  and  September.    Wind  more  moderate. 

October.  In  this  month,  the  wind  begins  to 
bo  variable,  with  showers  of  rain. 

The  current  is  said  always  to  run  with  the 
wind.  Nevertheless  I  found  the  reverse  in  sail- 
ing from  Timor  to  Java.  Between  the  end  of 
October  and  the  beginning  of  the  ensuing  year, 
no  Dutch  ship  bound  for  Europe  is  allowed  to 
sail  from  Batavia,  for  fear  of  being  near  the 
Mauritius,  at  the  time  of  the  hurricanes,  which 
are  frequent  there  in  December  and  January. 

My  illness  prevented  me  from  gaining  much 
knowledge  of  Batavia.  Of  their  public  buildings, 
I  saw  nothing  that  gave  me  so  much  satisfaction 
as  their  country  hospital  for  seamen.  It  is  a  large 
commodious  and  airy  building,  about  four  miles 
from  the  town,  close  to  tho  side  of  the  river,  or 
rather  in  the  river  :  for  the  ground  on  which  it 
stands  has,  by  labour,  been  made  an  island  of,  and 
the  sick  are  carried  there  in  a  boat :  each  ward 
is  a  separate  dwelling,  and  the  different  diseases 
are  properly  classed.  They  have  sometimes  WOO 
patients  in  "it :  at  this  time  there  were  800,  bnt 
more  than  half  of  these  were  recovered  and  fit 
for  service,  of  whom  300  were  destined  for  the 
fleet  that  was  to  sail  for  Europe.  I  went  through 
most  of  the  wards,  and  there  appeared  great  care 
and  attention.  The  sheets,  bedding,  and  linen, 
\  <A  ta*  to&  n^tc,  uerfectly  neat  and  clean.    The 
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house  of  the  physician,  Mr.  Sparling,  who  has  the 
management  of  the  hospital,  is  at  one  extremity  , 
of  the  building  :  and  here  it  was  that  I  resided. 
To  the  attention  and  care  of  this  gentleman,  for 
which  he  would  receive  no  payment,  I  am  proba- 
bly indebted  for  my  life. 

The  hospital  in  the  town  is  well  attended,  but 
the  situation  is  so  ill  chosen,  that  it  certainly 
would  be  the  saving  of  many  lives  to  build  one  in 
its  stead  up  the  river  ;  which  might  be  done  with 
great  advantage,  as  water  carriage  is  so  easy  and 
convenient.  A  great  neglect  in  some  of  the  com- 
manders  of  the  shipping  here,  was  suffering  their 
people  to  go  dirty,  and  frequently  without  frock, 
shirt,  or  any  thing  to  cover  their  bodies  ;  which, 
besides  being  a  public  nuisance,  must  probably  be 
productive  of  ill  health  in  the  most  robust  consti- 
tution. 

The  governor-general  gave  me  leave  to  lodge 
all  my  people  at  the  country  hospital,  which  I 
thought  a  great  advantage,  and  with  which  they 
were  perfectly  satisfied.  The  officers,  however, 
at  their  own  request,  remained  in  the  town. 

The  time  fixed  for  the  sailing  of  the  packet  ap- 
proaching, I  settled  my  accounts  with  the  Sabandar, 
leaving  open  the  victualling  account,  to  be  closed 
by  Mr.  Fryer,  the  master,  previous  to  his  de- 
parture ;  whom  I  likewise  authorised  to  supply  the 
men  and  officers  left  under  his  command,  with 
one  month's  pay,  to  enable  them  to  purchase 
clothing  for  their  passage  to  England. 

I  had  been  at  great  pains  to  bring  living  plants 
from  Timor,  in  six  tubs  ;  which  contained  jacks, 
nancas,  karambolas,  namnams,  jambos,  and  three 
thriving  bread-fruit  plants.  These  I  thought  might 
be  serviceable  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  if 
brought  no  farther  :  but  I  had  the  mortification 
of  being  obliged  to  leave  them  all  at  Batavia.  I 
took  these  plants  on  board  at  Coupang,  on  the 
20th  of  August :  they  had  experienced  a  passage 
of  forty-two  days  to  my  arrival  here.  The  bread- 
fruit plants  died  to  the  root,  and  sprouted  afresh 
from  thence.  The  karambolas,  jacks,  nancas,  and 
namnams,  I  had  raised  from  the  seed,  and  they  were 
in  fine  order.  No  judgment  can  hence  be  formed 
of  the  success  of  transporting  plants,  as  in  the 
present  trial  they  had  many  disadvantages. 

This  morning,  Friday  16th,  before  sun-rise,  I 
embarked  on  board  the  Vlydte  packet,  commanded 
by  Captain  Peter  Oouvret,  bound  for  Middleburgh. 
With  me  likewise  embarked  Mr.  John  Samuel, 
clerk,  and  John  Smith,  seaman.  Those  of  our 
company  who  staid  behind,  the  governor  promised 
me  should  follow  in  the  first  ships,  and  be  as  little 

divided    as    possible. At  seven    o'clock    the 

packet  weighed,  and  sailed  out  of  the  road. 

On  the  18th  we  spoke  the  Rambler,  an  Ameri- 
can brig,  belonging  to  Boston,  bound  to  Batavia. 
After  passing  the  Straits  of  Sunda,  we  steered  to 
the  north  of  the  Cocos  Isles.  These  islands,  Cap- 
tain Couvrct  informed  me,  are  full  of  cocoa-nut 
trees  :  there  is  no  anchorage  near  them,  but 
good  landing  for  boats. 

In  the  passage  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  there 
occurred  nothing  worth  remark.  I  cannot,  how- 
ever, forbear  noticing  the  Dutch  manner  of  navi- 
gating. They  steer  by  true  compass,  or  rather 
endeavour  so  to  do,  by  means  of  a  small  moveable 
central  card,  which  they  set  to  the  meridian :  and 
whenever  they  discover  the  variation  has  altered 


2£  degrees  since  the  last  adjustment,  they  again 
correct  the  central  card.  This  is  steering  within 
a  quarter  of  a  point,  without  aiming  at  greater 
exactness.  The  officer  of  the  watch  likewise  cor- 
rects the  course  for  lee- way,  by  his  own  judgment, 
before  it  is  marked  down  in  the  log  board.  They 
heave  no  log  :  I  was  told  that  the  Company  do  not 
allow  it.  Their  manner  of  computing  their  run, 
is  by  means  of  a  measured  distance  of  forty  feet 
along  the  ship's  Bide :  they  take  notice  of  any 
remarkable  patch  of  froth,  when  it  is  abreast  the 
foremost  end  of  the  measured  distance,  and  count 
half  seconds  till  the  mark  of  froth  is  abreast  the 
after  end.  With  the  number  of  half  seconds  thus 
obtained,  they  divide  the  number  forty-eight, 
taking  the  product  for  the  rate  of  sailing  in  geo- 

Saphical  miles  in  ono  hour,  or  the  number  of 
utch  miles  in  four  hours. 

It  is  not  usual  to  make  any  allowance  to  the 
sun's  declination,  on  account  of  being  on  a  dif- 
ferent meridian  from  that  for  which  the  tables 
are  calculated :  they  in  general  compute  with  the 
numbers  just  as  they  are  found  in  the  table.  From 
all  this  it  is  not  difficult  to  conceive  the  reason 
why  the  Dutch  are  frequently  above  ten  degrees 
out  in  their  reckoning.  Their  passages  likewise 
are  considerably  lengthened  by  not  carrying  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  sail. 

December  16th,  in  the  afternoon  we  anchored 
in  Table  Bay.  The  next  morning  I  went  on  shore, 
and  waited  on  his  Excellency  M.  Vander  Graaf, 
who  received  me  in  the  most  polite  and  friendly 
manner.  The  Guardian,  commanded  by  Lieut. 
Riou,  had  left  the  Cape  about  eight  days  before, 
with  cattle  and  stores  for  Port  Jackson.  This  day 
anchored  in  Table  Bay,  the  Astrde,  a  French 
frigate,  commanded  by  the  Count  de  St.  Rivel, 
from  the  Isle  of  France,  on  board  of  which  ship 
was  the  late  governor,  the  Chevalier  d'Entrecas- 
treaux.  Other  ships  that  arrived  during  my  stay 
at  the  Cape,  were,  a  French  forty  gun  frigate,  an 
East  India  ship,  and  a  brig  of  the  same  nation  : 
likewise  two  other  French  ships,  with  slaves  from 
the  coast  of  Mosambique,  bound  to  the  West 
Indies  :  a  Dutch  packet  from  Europe,  after  a 
four  months'  passage  :  and  the  Harpy,  a  South 
Sea  whaler,  with  500  barrels  of  spermaceti,  and 
400  of  seal  and  other  oils.  There  is  a  standing 
order  from  the  Dutch  East  India  Company,  that 
no  person  who  takes  a  passage  from  Batavia  for 
Europe,  in  any  of  their  ships,  shall  be  allowed  to 
leave  the  ship  before  she  arrives  at  her  intended 
port ;  according  to  which  regulation,  I  must  have 
gone  to  Holland  in  the  packet.  Of  this  I  was  not 
informed  till  I  was  taking  leave  of  the  governor- 
general,  at  Batavia,  when  it  was  too  late  for  him 
to  give  the  captain  an  order  to  permit  me  to  land 
in  the  channel.  He  however  desired  I  would 
make  use  of  his  name  to  Governor  Vander  Graaf, 
who  readily  complied  with  my  request,  and  gave 
the  necessary  orders  to  the  captain  of  the  packet, 
a  copy  of  which  his  Excellency  gave  to  me  ;  and 
at  the  same  time,  recommendatory  letters  to 
people  of  consequence  in  Holland,  in  case  I  should 
be  obliged  to  proceed  so  far. 

I  left  a  letter  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  to  be 
forwarded  to  Governor  Phillips,  at  Port  Jackson, 
by  the  first  opportunity  ;  containing  a  short  ac- 
count of  my  voyage,  with  a  descriptive  list  of  the 
pirates  :  aud  from  Batavia  I  had  written  to  Lord 
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Cornwallis  ;  so  that  every  part  of  India  will  be 
prepared  to  receive  them. 

We  Bailed  from  the  Cape,  on  Saturday,  2nd  Jan- 
uary, 1790,  in  company  with  the  Astree  French 
frigate.  The  next  morning  neither  ship  nor  land 
was  in  sight.  On  the  15th,  we  passed  in  sight  of 
the  bland  St.  Helena.  The  21st,  we  saw  the  Island 
Ascension.  On  the  10th  of  February,  the  wind 
being  at  N.  E.,  blowing  fresh,  our  sails  were  covered 
with  a  fine  orange-coloured  dust.  Fuego,  the 
westernmost  of  the  Cape  de  Verd  islands,  and  the 
nearest  land  to  us,  on  that  day  at  noon  bore  N.E.  by 
E.  \  E.,  distance  140  leagues.  On  the  13th  of 
March,  we  saw  the  Bill  of  Portland,  and  on  the 
evening  of  the  next  day,  Sunday  March  the  14th, 
I  left  the  packet,  and  was  landed  at  Portsmouth, 
by  an  Isle  of  Wight  boat. 

Those  of  my  officers  and  people  whom  I  left  at 


Batavia,  were  provided  with  passages  in  the 
earliest  ships  ;  and  at  the  time  we  parted,  were 
apparently  in  good  health.  Nevertheless  they 
did  not  all  live  to  quit  Batavia.  Mr.  Elphinstone, 
master's  mate,  and  Peter  Linkletter,  seaman, 
died  within  a  fortnight  after  my  departure  ;  the 
hardships  they  had  experienced  having  rendered 
them  unequal  to  cope  with  so  unhealthy  a  climate 
as  that  of  Batavia.  The  remainder  embarked  on 
board  the  Dutch  fleet  for  Europe,  and  arrived 
safe  at  this  country,  except  Robert  Lamb,  who 
died  on  the  passage,  and  Mr.  Ledward,  the  sur- 
geon, who  has  not  yet  been  heard  of.  Thus 
of  nineteen  who  were  forced  by  the  mutineers  i 
into  the  launch,  it  has  pleased  God  that  twelve  j 
should  surmount  the  difficulties  and  dangers  of 
the  voyage,  and  live  to  revisit  their  native 
country. 
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Captain  Bliqh's  account  of  his  vovage  has  been 
given  precisely  as  he  published  it,  m  1792,  with- 
out any  alteration,  saving  the  suppression  of  those 
parts  where  he  records  his  observations  of  the 
latitude,  longitude,  bearings  and  soundings  of 
particular  places,  of  no  interest  to  any  but  the 
mariner,  and  even  to  him  now  rendered  almost, 
if  not  quite  useless,  by  subsequent  and  more  ac- 
curate surveys. 

The  superiority  of  the  pleasure  derived  from 
reading  a  journal  of  facts,  recorded  day  by  day 
while  the  immediate  impression  remains,  over  a 
formal  narrative,  is  so  great,  as  to  render  it  very 
desirable  that  the  original  should  be  presented  to 
the  public,  rather  than  a  vamped  and  tinselled 
substitute.  In  many  cases  however,  the  original 
is  not  adapted  for  that  purpose  ;  but  the  present 
is  far  otherwise,  and  we  trace  the  daily  progress 
of  the  skilful  mariner,  on  whose  life  the  existence 
of  his  fellow  sufferers  depended,  with  earnest  hopo 
and  eager  expectation.  His  narrative  is  like  a 
moving  picture  ;  full  of  horrors,  it  is  true,  but  of 
horrors  that  fix  our  gaze  upon  them. 

Captain  Blight  character  stood  deservedly  high 
in  his  profession,  in  which  he  afterwards  rose  to 
the  rank  of  a  flag  officer,  but  his  temper  was  infirm, 
and  when  under  its  influence  he  suffered  himself 
to  use  language  both  to  his  crew  and  officers,  which 
it  is  now  surprising  to  believe  was  not  quite  un- 
common at  that  period,  even  from  gentlemen  hold- 
ing the  rank  he  did,  at  the  time  of  the  mutiny. 

Dispute's  began  early  between  him  and  his  officers 
md  crew,  and  appear  to  have  originated  from  the 
circumstance  of  the  commander  combining  in  his 

*  The  authorites  chiefly  relied  on  are  the  papers  of 
(lapt  FJeywood,  fln»t  made  public  in  1835 ;  the  narrative  of 
■he  voyage  of  the  Pandora,  by  Mr.  Hamilton  ;  the  voyage 
>f  th"  IJriton,  by  Mr.  Shillibocr ;  and  the  narrative  of  Capt. 
lie**  hey 'a  voyage  in  the  Blossom. 


own  person,  as  was  usual  in  small  vessels,  the 
offices  of  captain  and  purser.  Many  irritating 
altercations  occurred,  which  were  met  by  Captain 
Bligh  with  much  heat  of  temper,  but  when  passed, 
though  forgotten  by  him,  were  remembered  by 
others.  His  conduct  in  the  voyage  out,  when  his 
judicious  regulations  preserved  the  health  of  his 
ship's  company  in  a  very  trying  season,  and  the 
remarkable  steadiness  of  his  management  of  his 
men,  when  exposed  in  the  boat,  and  tried  to  the 
utmost  by  their  behaviour,  even  then  unruly, 
prove  him  to  liave  been  not  only  fully  equal,  but 
worthy  to  command.  Six  months'  relaxation  from 
tho  strict  reins  of  discipline  on  the  fascinating 
shores  of  Otaheitc,  were  not  calculated  to  make 
the  renewed  curb  sit  easy.  Disputes  again  began, 
and  the  captain's  temper  again  got  the  better  of 
him.  Christian,  who  had  received  kindness  from 
the  captain  with  one  hand  and  insults  with  the 
other,  took  a  sudden  resolution  which  he  after- 
wards repented  bitterly ;  he  found  ready  help- 
mates, but  none  rallied  round  the  captain.  All 
save  the  captain's  clerk  on  the  one  side,  and  those 
whom  Christian  had,  in  the  first  instance,  called 
on,  on  the  other,  were  for  a  time  paralysed,  and 
slowly  took  their  determination  biassed  by  fear  or 
hatred  in  all  their  actions,  but  none  by  love,  if  we 
except  the  compassionate  sailor  who  fed  the  cap- 
tain with  shaddock. 

Captain  Bligh  considered  the  mutiny  as  the 
result  of  a  conspiracy,  but  no  evidence  to  support 
that  opinion  was  ever  produced  ;  on  the  contrary, 
in  a  journal  kept  by  Morrison  the  boatswain's  mate, 
an  account  of  its  origin  is  given,  professedly  from 
Christian's  own  relation,  and  this  is  the  only  dis- 
tinct narrative  of  it  that  has  ever  been  made  public. 
It  appears  that  Christian,  feeling  himself  much 
aggrieved  at  the  captain's  treatment,  had  formed 
the  resolution  of  quitting  the  ship  on  the  evening 
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preceding  the  mutiny,  and  for  that  purpose  had 

j  provided  himself  with  a  stout  plank,  to  which  he 

I  had  fixed  several  staves.     On  this  frail  raft  he 

i  determined  to  trust  himself,  hoping  to  reach  the 

island  of  Tofoa ;  and  with  this  view  had,  with  the 

assistance  of  two  midshipmen,  Stewart  and  Hay- 

wordy  who  were  privy  to  his  design,  filled  a  bag 

with  provision.     The  ship  making  very  little  way, 

prevented  him  from  executing  his  design.    About 

naif  past  three  he  lay  down  to  sleep,  and  at  four 

was  roused  to  take  the  watch.     On  going  on  deck 

he  found  his  mate,  Mr.  Hayward,  asleep,  and  the 

j  other  officer,  Mr.  Hallett,  did  not  appear.    He  in- 

!  stantly  determined  to  seize  the  ship,  went  forward, 

:  spoke  to  some  of  the  crew  he  thought  he  could 

;  trust,  put  arms  in  their  hands,  and  proceeded  as 

,  Captain  Bligh  relates. 

This  appears  from  all  the  various  accounts  of 
the  evidence  on  the  Court  Martial,  afterwards 
held  on  the  mutineers,  to  have  been  the  true 
state  of  the  case  ;  but  the  moral  obligation  of  obe- 
dience to  discipline  in  a  ship,  must  have  been 
totally  forgotten  by  both  officers  and  crew,  when 
such  a  sudden  determination  was  thought  capable 
of  execution,  and  not  one  soul  stepped  forward  to 
oppose  it. 

when  the  boat  containing  Captain  Bligh  and 
his  companions  was  cast  off,  there  remained  on 
board  the  Bounty — 

Flktcher  CHRrsTTAN,  Master's  Mate,  und  acting  Lieutenant, 
afterwords  murdered  at  Pitcairn's  Island. 

Pktbr  Hkywood,  Midshipman,  surrendered  himself  to 
Captain  Edwards  of  the  Pandora;  was  tried,  condemn- 
ed,  pardoned,  and  afterwards  attained  the  rank  of  cap- 
tain in  the  service. 

Edward  Youxo,  Midshipman,  died  at  Pitcairn's  Island. 

Gxoros  Stewart,  do.,  drowned  on  board  the  Pandora. 

Charles  Churchill,  Master-at-Arms,  murdered  by 
Thompson,  at  Otaheite. 

Jobn  Mills,  Gunner's  Mate,  murdered  at  Pitcairn's  Island. 

Jambs  Morrison,  Boatswain's  Mate,  tried,  condemned, 
and  pardoned. 

Thomas  Burkitt,  Seaman,  tried,  condemned,  and  exe- 
cuted. 

Matthjjw  Quintal,  do.,  put  to  death  by  Adams  and 
Young  at  Pitcairn's  Island. 

John  Sumnkr,  do.,  drowned  on  board  the  Pandora. 

John  Millward,  do.,  tried,  condemned,  and  executed. 

William  M'Koy,  do.,  committed  suicide  at  Pitcairn's 
Island. 

Hknry  Hillbrant,  do.,  drowned  on  board  the  Pandora. 

Musakl  Byrne,  do.,  tried  and  acquitted. 

William  Musprat,  do.,  tried,  condemned,  and  pardoned. 

Axkjcaxdkr  Smith  (alias  John  Adams),  do.,  died  at  Pit- 
cairn's Island  in  1829. 

John  Williams,  do.,  murdered  at  Pitcairn's  Island. 

Thomas  Ellison,  do.,  tried,  condemned,  and  executed. 

Isaac  Martin,  do.,  murdered  at  Pitcairn's  Island. 

Richard  Skjnnrr,  do.,  drowned  on  board  the  Pandora. 

Matthew  Thompson,  do.,  put  to  death  by  the  natives  at 
Otaheite,  for  the  murder  of  Churchill. 

William  Brown,  Gardener,  murdered  at  Pitcairn's  Island. 

Jmkpk  Colkman,  Armourer,  tried  and  acquitted. 

Charles  Norman,  Carpenter's  Mate,  do.  do. 

Thomas  M'Intosh,  Carpenter's  Crew,  do.  do. 

When  Captain  Bligh's  boat  was  cast  off,  Chris- 
tian assumed  the  command  of  the  Bounty;  he 
steered  for  Toobouai,  an  island  situated  in  latitude 
20*  13'  S.,  and  longitude  149°  35'  W.,  where  they 
anchored  on  the  25th  May,  1789.  All  the  bread- 
fruit plants  wore  thrown  overboard,  and  the  pro- 
perty of  the  officers  and  men  sent  adrift  was 
divided  among  the  mutineers.    Here  they  intended 
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to  form  a  settlement;  but,  in  consequence  of 
quarrels  among  themselves,  and  with  the  natives, 
and  the  want  of  many  things  which  could  be  pro- 
cured at  Otaheite,  but  which  could  not  be  obtained 
at  Toobouai,  they  determined  to  go  to  Otaheite, 
bat  with  no  intention  of  remaining  there.  On 
their  arrival  (on  the  6th  of  June]  they  told  the 
Otaheiteans  that  Captain  Bligh  had  fallen  in  with 
their  old  Mend  Captain  Cookx  who  was  engaged 
in  forming  a  settlement  on  an  island  called  Why- 
tootakee,  and  that  Captain  Bligh  and  the  rest  of 
the  crew  had  stopped  with  him ;  that  the  com- 
mand of  the  vessel  had  been  transferred  to  Chris- 
tian, who  had  been  sent  to  obtain  a  fresh  supply 
of  stores.  This  story  was  readily  believed  by  the 
Otaheiteans,  who  immediately  set  about  collecting 
provisions,  and  in  a  few  days  sent  on  board  312 
hogs,  38  goats,  8  dozen  of  fowls,  a  bull,  and  a  cow, 
and  a  large  quantity  of  bread-fruit,  plantains, 
bananas,  and  other  fruits.  Christian  peremptorily 
forbade  any  person  to  remain  at  Otaheite,  and 
his  partisans  kept  so  close  a  watch  on  those  who 
were  suspected  of  any  inclination  to  leave  them, 
that  none  could  contrive  to  escape ;  and  as  soon 
as  the  stores  were  all  on  board,  they  again  set 
sail  and  returned  to  Toobouai,  where  they  again 
went  to  work  to  build  a  fort,  but  finding  it  impos- 
sible to  agree  together,  it  was  at  last  determined 
to  abandon  Toobouai,  take  the  ship  back  to  Ota- 
heite, and  land  all  who  chose  to  quit  her  there. 
They  arrived  in  Matavai  Bay  on  the  20th  of  Sep- 
tember, when  sixteen  men  were  put  on  shore; 
the  small  arms,  powder,  and  stores,  were  equally 
divided  between  the  two  parties;  and  on  the 
night  of  the  21st  September,  Christian  and  his 
companions  again  set  sail,  carrying  with  them 
seven  Otaheitean  men,  and  twelve  women.  Where 
they  intended  to  go  was  not  known,  but  Christian 
had  been  heard  to  say,  that  he  should  seek  for  an 
uninhabited  island,  where  there  was  no  harbour, 
and  should  there  run  the  ship  ashore  and  break 
her  up. 

The  natives  treated  their  guests  with  the 
greatest  hospitality,  and  several  of  the  English- 
men married  Otaheitean  women,  and  when  they 
were  seized  in  1789,  many  of  them  had  children. 
Mr.  Stewart,  in  particular,  had  married  the  daughter 
of  a  chief,  who  possessed  a  very  large  tract  of 
country;  and  when  the  Pandora  arrived  was 
living  with  her  as  a  man  of  property  and  con- 
sequence*. Morrison,  Heywood,  and  Stewart, 
when  at  Toobouai,  had  formed  a  plan  of  seizing 
the  ship's  boat,  and  escaping  to  Otaheite,  but 
abandoned  the  design,  finding  that  tfie  condition 
of  the  boat  was  too  bad  to  give  them  a  chance  of 
success.  Morrison  now  undertook  to  build  a 
schooner,  which,  with  the  assistance  of  the  car- 
penter, the  cooper,  and  some  others,  he  completed. 
II is  object  was  to  reach  Batavia  in  time  to  join 
the  next  fleet  bound  to  Holland,  and  ho  and  six 
of  his  companions  actually  set  sail,  but  found 
themselves  obliged  to  return,  as  their  stores 
proved  too  small  for  so  long  an  expedition,  and 
the  natives,  who  did  not  wish  to  part  with  them, 
refused  to  give  them  more.     This  schooner  ac- 

*  The  parting  of  poor  Stewart  and  his  wife  ard  child  is 
described  in  the  first  missionary  voyage  of  the  ship  Duff 
as  having  been  heart-rending.  His  wife  died  of  a  broken 
heart  two  months  after  his  departure. 
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companied  the  Pandora  when  she  left  Otahcite, 

?artcd  company  with  her  near  the  Palmereton 
slands,  bat  arrived  safely  at  Samarang,  in  Java, 
after  a  voyage  in  which  the  crew  suffered  dread- 
fully from  want  pf  water  and  provisions.  She 
was  an  admirable  sailer,  and  was  afterwards  em- 
ployed in  the  sea-otter  trade,  and  subsequently 
bought  at  Canton  by  the  late  Captain  Broughton, 
to  assist  in  the  survey  of  the  coast  of  Tartary. 

Stewart  and  Heywood  did  not  join  Morrison  in 
this  expedition,  considering  it  .much  better  to 
remain  at  Otahcite,  where  it  was  certain  tliat 
some  European  vessel  would  touch  before  a  long 
time  elapsed. 

When  Captain  Bligh  arrived  in  England  and  the 
account  of  the  mutiny  was  given  to  the  world,  a 
universal  feeling  of  sympathy  for  the  sufferers, 
and  of  indignation  against  the  mutineers,  took 
possession  of  the  public  mind.  It  was  felt,  and 
justly,  that  any  breach  of  tliat  discipline  which  is 
the  main  stay  of  the  navy,  the  bulwark  of  Britain, 
is  deserving  of  severe  punishment ;  and  that  the 
perpetrators  of  so  flagrant  a  violation  of  the  first 
of  a  seaman's  duties  should  be  pursued  even  to 
the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth,  and  brought 
back  to  answer  for  their  crime  to  their  injured 
country.  The  Admiralty  were  fully  possessed  of 
these  sentiments,  and  determined  to  mako  every 
effort  to  secure  the  offenders  :  with  this  view  the 
Pandora  frigate,  Capt.  Edward  Edwards,  mount- 
ing twenty-four  guns  and  manned  by  a  crew  of 
124  men,  was  commissioned,  and  so  well  victualled 
that,  to  uho  the  expression  of  Mr.  Hamilton  tho 
surgeon,  who  has  written  an  amusing,  though 
rather  coarse  account,  of  a  most  disastrous  voyage, 
"  they  were  obliged  to  eat  a  hole  in  their  bread 
before  they  had  room  to  lie  down."  They  sailed 
in  August,  1790,  with  orders  to  proceed  in  the 
first  instance  to  Otahcite,  and,  not  finding  tho 
mutineers  there,  to  visit  the  different  groups  of 
the  Society  and  Friendly  Islands,  and  the  others 
in  the  neighbouring  parts  of  the  Pacific  ;  using 
their  bw.t  endeavours  to  seize  and  bring  home  in 
confinement  the  whole  or  such  part  of  tho  delin- 
quents as  they  might  be  able  to  discover. 

On  tho  voyage  the  crew  suffered  much  from  an 
infectious  fever,  and  at  one  time  thirty-five  men 
wore  laid  up  sick  in  their  hammocks.  An  alarm 
of  a  Spanish  frigate  bearing  down,  put  them  to 
much  inconvenience  from  the  lumbered  state  of 
the  vessel  ;  but  when  the  bulk-heads  were  all 
down  and  the  ship  cleared  for  action,  the  supposed 
enemy  turned  out  to  be  a  good  friend,  his  Majesty's 
ship  the  Shark. 

They  touched  at  Rio  Janeiro,  where  Captain 
Edwards  was  entertained  by  the  viceroy.  His 
palace  was  handsome,  and  its  interior  decorations 
were  very  beautiful  and  singularly  appropriate. 
In  various  apartments,  paintings  on  the  ceilings 
displayed  all  tho  objects  of  natural  history  pecu- 
liar to  the  country.  In  one  apartment  appeared 
tho  quadrupeds,  in  another  tho  fishes,  in  a  third 
tho  birds  and  shells  were  displayed  hi  groups  and 
borderings.  This  elegant  mode  of  adorning  rooms 
is  well  worthy  of  imitation. 

The  voyage  from  Rio  was  prosperous,  and  the 
vessel  arrived  in  Matavai  Bay  on  the  23rd  of 
March,  1791.  Immediately  on  her  arrival,  Cole- 
man, the  armourer  of  the  Bounty,  ^u\.  oft  u\  a 


by  Stewart  and  Heywood,  who  voluntarily  surren* ' 
dered  themselves ;  they,  however,  met  with  a  very . 
ungracious  reception  from  Captain  Edwards,  who ! 
ordered  them  to  be  put  in  irons  immediately.    A ! 
party  was  sent  after  the  rest  of  the  mutineers,  who  > 
were  soon  secured  ;  and  tho  whole  were  lodged': 
together  in  a  small  prison  erected  for  the  purpose 
on  the  quarter-deck,  the  only  entrance  to  which 
was  by  a  scuttlo  in  the  roof,  about  eighteen  inches 
square,  and  confined  with  both  legs  and  feet  in 
irons.    "  The  prisoners'  wives,"  says  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton, in  his   account   of  the  Pandora's   voyage, 
"visited  the  ship  daily,  and  brought  their  chil- 
dren, who  were  permitted  to  be  carried  to  their 
unhappy  fathers.     To  see  the  poor  captives  in  | 
irons  weeping  over  their  tender  offspring,  was  too 
moving  a  scene  for  any  feeling  heart.     Their  | 
wives    brought   them  ample  supplies  of   every, 
delicacy  tliat  the  country  afforded  while  we  lay 
there,  and  behaved  with  the  greatest  fidelity  and 
affection  to  them." 

Sixteen  men  had  left  the  Bounty  at  Otaheite ; 
fourteen  were  now  on  board  the  Pandora;  the 
remaining  two  had  both  died  violent  deaths.  One 
of  these,  Churchill,  was  murdered  by  his  compa- 
nion Thompson,  for  some  insult  he  had  received ; 
and  Thompson  was  in  return  stoned  to  death  by ' 
tho  natives,  the  friends  of  the  murdered  man, 
who  had  attained  the  rank  of  a  chief.  i 

The   Pandora  sot  sail  on  the   8th   May,  and 
proceeded  to  make  a  search,  prolonged  for  three 
mouths,  among  the  various  groups  of  islands,  bat 
without  meeting  with  any  trace  of  Christian  and 
his  companions,  except  on  one  of  the  Palmerston 
Islands,  where  a  mast  and  some  spars  belonging  to  j 
the  Bounty  were  found.  On  the  29th  of  August  they : 
arrived  off  New  Holland,  and  ran  along  the  barrier , 
reef,  a  boat  being  sent  out  to  look  for  an  opening, but , 
in  the  night  the  ship  struck,  and  she  immediately : 
began  to  fill  with  water ;  all  hands  were  employed 
at  the  pumps  and  baling  from  the  hatchways,  but . 
to  no  effect-  the  leak  increased,  and  Che  ship  beat 
over  the  reef  into  the  deep  water  on  the  other 
side.      It  was  evident  that  she  was  sinking,  and , 
the  people  took  to  tho  boats.     Three  only  of  the 
prisoners  had  been  liberated  to  work  at  the  pumps, 
but  the  prayers  of  the  others  to  be  allowed  to 
assist  were  totally  disregarded ;  the  guard  over 
them  had  been  doubled,  and  all  would  have  been 
drowned  if  the  armourer,  either  by  accident  or  from 
design,  had  not  dropped  his  keys  into  the  prison, 
and  with  them  they  set  themselves  free ;  one  of  i 
the  sailors,  at  the  risk  of  his  life,  held  on  by  the  i 
coombings,  and  drew  out  the  long  shackle  bolts, ! 
and  thus  all  but  four,  who  miserably  perished, ! 
saved  themselves  at  the  moment  that  the  ship  went ! 
down,  and  when  the  whole  deck  was  under  water. ; 
Stewart  was  one  of  those  who  were  thus  unff  *iu- ! 
natelv  lost. 

All  who  had  contrived  to  escape  made  for  a  sandy 
key  about  three  miles  from  the  wreck,  and  on  mo*- . 
tering  the  hands  it  was  found  tliat  89  of  the  ship's 
company  and  ten  of  the  mutineers,  were  saved ;  but 
thirty-one  of  the  ship's  company,  and  four  of  the 
mutineers,  had  gone  down  withtho  wreck. 

The  survivors  were  now  distributed  in  the  boats, 
and  after  a  miserable  voyage  arrived  at  Coupang 
on  the  15th  of  August,  where  they  remained  three 
weeks.   Hero  the  prisoners  were  again  confined  in 


canoe,  and  went  on  board ;  \\e  v»as  i\\il&\>f  lo>\o\ve&  \  VroWm^«&&N&fc,vE&«-eve  treated  in  the  same  way 
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at  Bata via,  whither  they  were  transported  in  a  Dutch 
ship.  From  thence  they  set  sail  in  a  Dutch  India- 
man,  but  falling  in  with  the  Gorgon  man-of-war  at 
the  Cape,  they  were  transferred  to  that  vessel, 
and  arrived  at  Spithead  on  the  19th  June,  1792. 

The  Court-Martial  met  on  the  12th  of  September, 
and  after  an  investigation  which  lasted  six  days, 
gave  their  judgment  that  the  charges  had  been 
proved  against  Peter  Heywood,  James  Morrison, 
Thomas  Ellison,  Thomas  Burkitt,  John  Millward, 
and  William  Musprat;  but  recommended  Hey- 
wood and  Morrison  to  mercy.  Norman,  Coleman, 
M'Intosh,  and  Byrne,  all  of  whom  had  expressed 
their  desire  to  go  into  the  boat,  were  acquitted. 
Eventually,  a  free  pardon  was  granted  to  Hey- 
wood, Morrison,  and  Musprat;  but  the  other 
three  suffered  the  penalty  of  their  crime,  and  were 
hung  on  board  the  Brunswick,  on  the  29th  of 
October. 

The  case  of  Heywood  was  particularly  hard, 
and  was  generally  so  considered.  He  had  done  no 
act  which  could  be  construed  into  assisting  in  the 
mutiny ;  but  his  case  is  an  instance  which  should 
never  be  forgotten  by  the  seaman,  of  that  salutary 
rule,  which  determines  that  he  who  does  not  oppose 
a  mutiny,  makes  himself  a  party  to  it.  There  were, 
however,  so  many  extenuating  circumstances  in 
Heywood's  case,  as  almost  to  take  it  out  of  the 
reach  of  even  this  strict  interpretation.  He  was 
only  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  this  was  his  first 
voyage ;  waked  from  his  sleep  by  the  news  of  a 
mutiny,  he  came  on  deck,  found  the  captain  a 
prisoner,  heard  two  of  the  officers  f  Hay  ward  and 
Fryer,  who  were  afterwards  forced  into  the  boat) 
terrified  at  the  idea  of  being  turned  adrift,  en- 
treat to  be  left  in  the  ship,  and  saw  that  no  effort 
was  made  by  his  superiors  or  any  other  to  oppose 
the  mutineers.  He  at  first  very  naturally  deter- 
mined rather  to  risk  himself  in  the  ship  than  in 
the  boat,  of  whose  safety  ho  despaired ;  but  ho 
changed  this  determination,  and  had  with  Stewart 
gone  to  his  berth  to  get  some  things  together, 
when,  by  order  of  the  mutineers,  the  two  young 
men  were  confined  below,  and  not  permitted  to  come 
upon  deck  till  the  boat  with  Captain  Bligh  had 
put  off.  All  these  circumstances  were  duly  appre- 
ciated ;  Mr.  Heywood  was  permitted,  against  the 
usual  practice  in  such  cases,  to  resume  his  profes- 
sion,* in  which  his  career  was  prosperous  and  hon- 
ourable. He  saw  much  hard  service,  and  attained 
the  rank  of  captain.    He  died  in  the  year  1825. 

It  is  now  time  to  return  to  Christian,  and  pursue 
his  unfortunate  career.  All  the  accounts  of  his 
proceedings  and  of  the  fate  of  his  companions,  are 
derived  from  Alexander  Smith,  or  as  he  after- 
wards called  himself,  though  from  what  cause  is 
not  known,  John  Adams.  His  varying  statements 
to  the  different  persons  who  saw  him  at  Pitcairn's 
Island  regarding  Christian,  though  apparently  not 
very  consistent,  may  perhaps  be  both  true,  espe- 
cially as  no  motive  for  falsehood  is  apparent.  To 
Captains  Staines  and  Pipon,  who  first  visited  him, 
he  stated  that  Christian  was  never  happy,  that  he 
appeared  full  of  shame  and  misery,  after  the  des- 
perate act  he  had  performed ;  and  that  on  the  voy- 
age to  Pitcairn's  Island,  he  shut  himself  up  in  his 
cabin,  scarcely  ever  appeared,  and  when  he  did, 

*  Lord  Hood,  who  sat  as  President  on  his  trial,  received 
him  as  a  midshipman  on  board  the  Victory. 


seemed  sunk  in  the  deepest  melancholy  :  yet  he 
told  Captain  Beechey  that  Christian  was  always 
cheerful ;  that  his  example  was  of  the  greatest 
service  in  exciting  his  companions  to  labour ;  that 
he  was  naturally  of  a  happy  ingenuous  disposition, 
and  won  the  good  opinion  and  respect  of  all  who 
served  under  him.  It  does  not  seem  improbable 
that  before  he  had  effected  his  object,  and  whilst 
he  was  in  continual  dread  of  seizure  by  some 
British  vessel,  doubts  and  fear  might  cloud  his 
mind,  and  deaden  his  spirit,  yet  mat  when  he 
found  himself  as  he  believed  free  from  all  danger 
and  in  the  full  command  of  those  from  whom 
he  exacted  and  received  obedience,  he  should  be- 
come all  that  Adams  stated  him  to  be  to  Captain 
Beechey. 

It  has  generally  been  supposed  that  he  was  a 
prey  to  remorse,  and  that  this  feeling  continually 
weighing  upon  and  irritating  his  mind,  rendered 
him  morose  and  savage,  and  that  the  indulgence 
of  such  feelings  cost  mm  his  life.  This  idea  was 
grounded  upon  Captain  Bligh's  statement  in  his 
narration,  "that  when  he  reproached  Christian 
with  his  ingratitude,  he  replied,  '  That  is  what  it 
is,  Mr.  Bligh  ;  I  am  in  hell,  I  am  in  hell !'"  and 
upon  Adams's  statement  of  his  conduct  on  the 
voyage  to  Pitcairn's  Island.  The  evidence  on  the 
Court  Martial  shows  that  Captain  Bligh  was  quite 
mistaken  in  the  words  of  Christian  and  their  im- 
port. The  master,  Mr.  Fryer,  in  his  evidence  stated 
that  on  coming  on  deck  he  said  to  Christian,  "  Con- 
sider what  you  are  about,"  to  which  he  replied, 
"  Hold  your  tongue,  sir  !  I  have  been  in  hell  for 
weeks  past :  Captain  Bligh  has  brought  all  this  on 
himself ;"  alluding  to  the  frequent  quarrels  that 
they  had  had,  and  the  abuse  he  had  received  from 
Captain  Bligh.  With  respect  to  Christian's  seclu- 
sion and  apparent  melancholy  on  the  subsequent 
voyage,  that  has  already  been  noticed  and  an  ex- 
planation attempted. 

Again,  it  has  been  stated  that  Christian's  own 
act,  in  forcibly  taking  away  the  wife  of  one  of  the 
Otaheitans,  was  the  occasion  of  his  death  ;  that  he 
was  shot  by  the  injured  husband.  It  will  be  seen 
in  the  subsequent  narration,  that  this  was  not  the 
case ;  that  Williams  and  not  Christian  was  the 
offending  party,  and  that  his  crime  was  the  imme- 
diate, though  not  the  only  cause,  of  a  general  in- 
surrection of  the  black  men  against  the  whites, 
in  which  Christian  fell ;  not  a  single  victim,  but 
with  others.  It  is  also  worthy  of  remark,  that  on 
the  visit  of  the  English  to  Pitcairn's  Island  the 
young  natives  on  being  questioned  concerning  reli- 
gion, said  it  had  been  first  taught  by  Christian's 
order.  The  mid-day  prayer  which  they  said  he 
appointed  is  remarkable :  "  I  will  arise  and  to  to 
my  father  and  say  unto  him,  Father,  I  have 
sinned  against  heaven  and  before  thee,  and  am  no 
more  worthy  to  be  called  thy  son."  This  prayer, 
or  rather  confession,  they  said  Christian  had  ap- 
pointed to  be  said  every  day  at  noon,  and  that 
the  practice  was  never  neglected. 

All  this  tends  to  prove  that  Christian's  feelings 
were  more  those  of  healthy  repentance  than  mor- 
bid remorse. 

From  this  digression  we  will  now  return  to  our 
narrative. 

When  Christian  left  Otaheite,  there  were  on 
board,  besides  himself,  eight  of  the  most  despe- 
rate of  the  mutineers,  wasl  «x.  tevssol  «b&>  N»«ct^ 
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women,  natives  of  Otaheite  and  Toobouai.  His 
object  was  to  sock  out  an  uninhabited  island,  out 
of  the  track  of  voyagers,  where  he  intended  to 
break  up  his  vessel,  and  live  with  his  companions 
secluded  from  tho  world.  He  fell  in  with  an  island 
first  discovered  bv  Captain  Carteret,  and  named  by 
him  Pitcairn's  Island.  It  was  by  him  laid  down  3 
degrees  of  longitude  out  of  its  true  position,  which 
is  25'  4'  S.  lat.,  and  130w  2.V  W.  long. 

Here  Christian  and  his  companions  ran  the  ship 
on  the  rocks,  and  after  getting  out  every  thing 
useful,  set  her  on  fire.  The  English  divided  the 
whole  island  among  them,  reserving  nothing  for 
the  Otaheiteans,  whom  they  treated  as  servants. 
They,  however,  lived  together  ]>eaceably  for  two 
years,  built  houses  for  themselves,  and  cultivated 
the  ground ;  but  a  quarrel  now  broke  out  l>etween 
the  white  and  the  black  men.  Williams,  one  of  the 
Englishmen,  had  lost  his  wife,  who  fell  from  the 
rocks  while  gathering  birds'  eggs ;  and  he  now  in- 
sisted on  having  another  wife,  or  leaving  the  island 
in  one  of  the  ship's  boats  which  had  been  pre- 
served. As  he  was  a  useful  man,  the  English 
wished  to  keep  him,  and  made  one  of  the  black 
men  give  up  his  wife.  The  blacks  determined  on 
revenge,  and  laid  a  plot  to  murder  all  the  English. 
Their  plan  was  discovered  by  the  women,  who  were 
more  attached  to  the  whites  than  to  their  own 
countrymen,  and  the  affair  ended  in  the  death  of 
two  of  the  natives,  who  were  treacherously  killed 
in  the  woods  by  their  companions  on  a  promise  of 
pardon  for  themselves. 

Another  interval  of  quiet  now  took  place,  but 
the  tyranny  of  their  masters  again  drove  tho  Ota- 
heiteans to  rebellion.     Christian.  Williams,  and 
Mills,  fell  victims  to   this   attack ;    Quintal   and 
M'Kov  fled  to  the  mountains;  Young  was  saved 
by  the  women ;  and  Smith,  or  as  he  now  called 
!  himself,  Adams,  after  being  wounded,  made  his 
j  peace  with  the  natives.     After  this  execution,  the 
!  Otaheiteans  proceeded  to  choose  wives  for  them- 
1  selves,  from  the  widows  ol*  the  murdered  men ; 
|  but  violent  disputes  arose,  and  in  the  end,  all  the 
native  men  fell  by  the  hands  of  the  women,  except 
one  who  waa  shot  by  Young.     The  men  who  had 
fled  to  the  mountains,  now  returned,  and  the  four, 
Adams,  Young,  M;Koy,  and  Quintal,  lived  pcace- 
ablv  for  some  vears. 

M'Kov,  who  was  a  Scotchman,  and  could  not 
forget  his  beloved  whiskev,  was  eontinuallv  trving 
!  experiments  on  tho  tec  root,  and  at  last  succeeded 
j  in  manufacturing  a  spirituous  liquor;  the  consc- 
i  quenco  of  this  was,  that  he  and  Quintal  were  con- 
|  stantly  intoxicated,  and  in  his  own  case  this  pro- 
j  ceeded  so  far  as  to  produce  delirium,  and  in  one 
!  of  the  fits  he  threw  himself  from  a  clilF,  and  was 
I  killed  on  the  spot.     This  was  about  17'.>8. 

In  the  course  of  next  year  Quintal's  wife  was 
killed  from  a  fall  from  the  rocks,  and  nothing 
would  satisfy  him  but  the  wife  of  one  of  his  com- 
panions,  although  there  were  several  unmarried 
\\(*meii  to  choose  from  ;  Young  and  Adams  would 
not  give  up  their  wives,  and  in  revenge  Quintal 
attempted  to  murder  them.  His  design  was  pre- 
vented, but  he  swore  he  would  carry  it  into 
execution.  Young  and  Adams  now  considered 
themselves  justified  in  putting  Quintal  to  death, 
'  to  secure  their  own  lives  •,  and  accordingly  thev 
/  executed  their  purpose  by  cutting  \v\m  uavm  V\U\ 
/  n  hatchet. 


Two  men  alone  were  now  left  of  all  who  had 
landed  on  the  island  ;  their  situation,  and  the 
dreadful  scenes  they  had  witnessed — scenes  of 
guilt  which  entailed  their  own  punishment,  appear 
to  havo  had  their  due  effect.  Young,  who  was  of 
a  respectable  family,  was  tolerably  educated,  and 
Adams,  who  was  a  man  of  considerable  abilities, 
both  applied  themselves  in  earnest  to  manage  their 
little  settlement  with  regularity  and  order.  They 
studied  the  bible,  and  from  its  pages  learnt  and 
taught  the  good  lessons  of  correct  life  in  this  world 
and  the  steadfast  hope  of  a  happier  future.  Tbev 
read  the  church  prayers  every  Sunday,  and 
instructed  the  children.  Young  died  about  a 
year  after  Quintal,  and  Adams  was  now  left  the 
solitary  survivor.  He  steadily  pursued  the  good 
course  he  had  begun,  and  was  looked  up  to  by  all 
as  their  chief  ;  he  was  their  friend,  adviser,  com- 
forter, instructor,  and  governor.  He  regulated 
every  thing,  and  under  his  rule  they  prospered. 

Thus  they  lived  on,  unknown  to  the  world,  bat 
happy  in  their  own  society,  and  pure  from  the 
follies  and  wickedness  which  disturb  the  tranquil- 
lity of  others,  till  the  year  1808  (eighteen  years 
from  tho  foundation  of  the  settlement),  when  an 
American  vessel,  the  Topaz,  Capt.  Folger,  touched 
at  the  island.  Capt.  Folger  was  astonished  at  dis- 
covering tho  descendants  of  the  mutinous  crew  of 
the  Bounty,  in  a  race  of  young  people  rapidly 
springing  up  to  manhood,  and  speaking  both 
English  and  Otaheiteau  fluently.  He  found  the 
little  settlement  in  great  order  and  harmony; 
their  number  was  about  thirty-five,  who  all  looked 
upon  Adams  as  their  father  and  commander. 
Captain  Folger  did  not  publish  any  account  of  his 
discovery,  which  was  first  noticed  in  the  newspapers, 
and  afterwards  authenticated  by  a  communica- 
tion made  by  him  to  Lieutenant  Fitzmaurice  at 
Valparaiso. 

No  more  was  heard  of  Pitcairn's  Island  or  its 
inhabitants,  till  1811,  when  two  frigates,  the 
Briton  *  and  Tagus,  commanded  by  Sir  Thomas 
Staines,  and  Captain  Pipon,  cruising  in  the  Pacific, 
came  to  Pitcairn's  Island,  which,  from  the  error 
in  the  charts  before  alluded  to,  they  were  sur- 
prised at  meeting  with  in  that  position.  Their 
astonishment  was  increased  when  they  were  hailed 
by  the  crew  of  a  canoe  which  had  put  off  to  them, 
with  "  Won't  you  heave  us  a  rope  now  !  "  After 
some  difficulty,  for  the  rope  could  not  be  made  fast 
to  the  canoe,  the  crew  came  on  board  ;  they  were 
fine  young  men,  about  five  feet  ten  inches  high,  with 
manly  features,  partaking  somewhat  of  the  Otahei- 
tean  cast  of  countenance,  and  with  long  black  hair. 
Their  dress  was  a  mantle  tied  round  the  waist  bj 
a  girdle ;  one  end  being  thrown  over  the  shoulder*, 
and  the  other  hanging  to  the  knees,  very  much  in 
the  fashion  of  tho  belted  plaid  of  the  ancient 
Highlanders.  They  wore  straw  hate  ornamented 
with  feathers.  The  young  women  have  invariahly 
beautiful  teeth,  fine  eyes,  and  an  open  expression 
of  countenance,  with  an  engaging  air  of  simple 
innocence  and  sweet  sensibffitv;  and  their  man- 
ners, far  from  displaying  the  licentiousness  com- 
mon to  the  inhabitants  of  other  South  Sea  islands, 
were  simple  and  unsophisticated,  but  perfectly 
modest. 

\     *  kxv  ?vcttsvwvt  of  the  voyage  of  the  Briton  was  pu&lnbotf  J 
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A  few  questions  put  and  answered  on  both  sides 
explained  every  thing,  and  one  of  the  visitors 
proved  to  be  son  of  Christian,  who  was  the  first  born 
on  the  island,  and  christened  Thursday  October, 
and  another  was  the  son  of  Young.  They  were 
naturally  delighted  and  astonished  at  all  theysaw 
in  the  ship,  but  were  greatly  puzzled  with  the  cow, 
and  could  not  determine  whether  it  was  a  huge 
I  goat  or  a  horned  pig,  those  being  the  only  two 
quadrupeds  they  were  acquainted  with. 

They  were  asked  into  the  cabin  to  breakfast, 
hut  before  partaking  of  the  meal,  both  stood  up, 
and  one  of  them,  putting  his  hands  in  a  posture  of 
devotion,  asked  a  blessing  ;  and  they  were  sur- 
prised to  observe  that  this  practice,  which  they 
said  was  taught  them  by  Adams,  was  not  attended 
to  by  their  new  acquaintance. 

Sir  Thomas  Staines  and  Captain  Pipon  deter- 
mined to  go  on  shore,  which  they  effected  through 
a  considerable  surf,  which  thoroughly  wetted 
them ;  and  when  Adams  found  that  there  was  no  in- 
tention of  seizing  him,  and  that  the  two  captains 
had  come  ashore  unarmed,  he  came  down  to  the 
beach.  He  was  a  fine  looking  old  man,  between 
fifty  and  sixty.  He  took  the  captains  to  his  own 
house,  which  stood  at  one  end  of  the  square,  round 
which  tho  houses,  which  all  exhibit  traces  of 
European  construction,  are  placed ;  the  centre  is 
a  green,  fenced  in  for  the  poultry,  of  which  they 
have  a  large  stock. 

Sir  Thomas  Staines  made  a  proposal  to  Adams 
to  go  home  with  him,  which  he  appeared  anxious 
to  do ;  but  when  ho  spoke  of  his  desire  to  his  family, 
a  touching  scene  of  sorrow  was  immediately  dis- 
played, and  his  daughter  Ringing  her  arms  round 
his  neck,  asked  him  uwho  would  then  take  care 
of  all  his  little  children  1 "  He  could  not  resist 
such  entreaties,  and  although  it  was  perhaps  the 
strict  duty  of  the  captains  to  take  him,  yet  they 
felt  themselves  justified  in  waiving  its  execution 
in  this  peculiar  case. 

They  found  every  thing  regulated  with  the  most 
exact  order  ;  every  family  possessed  its  separate 
property,  which  was  well  cultivated,  John  Adams 
leading  the  young  men  and  women  to  work  every 
day.  He  did  not  encourage  marriage  before  some 
property  was  got  together  for  the  support  of  a 
family  ;  a  rule  that  was  willingly  submitted  to, 
and  in  no  case  had  the  slightest  tendency  to  liber- 
tinism been  observed. 

Adams  was  accustomed  to  perform  the  ceremo- 
nies of  baptism  and  marriage,  but  had  not  ventured 
to  administer  the  sacrament. 

After  a  stay  of  two  days  only,  the  Briton  and 
Tagus  departed,  and  the  next  account  of  the  island 
is  that  of  Captain  Becchey,  who  visited  it  in  1825  ; 
he  gives  an  equally  pleasing  account  of  the  people 
or  as  it  may  not  improperly  be  described,  the 
family  of  Pitcairn's  Island,  and  of  the  patriarch 
Adams.  He  found  a  new-comer  among  them,  a 
man  named  Buffett,  who  had  belonged  to  a  whaler, 
but  was  so  much  delighted  with  the  society  of  this 
little  settlement,  that  he  begged  to  remain.  He 
was  a  man '  of  a  religious  turn  of  mind,  and  being 
possessed  of  some  information  made  himself  very 
useful  both  as  schoolmaster  and  clergyman.  Cap- 
tain Beechcy  attended  church,  where  John  Adams 
read  the  prayers  of  the  Church  of  England  and 
Buffett  preached,  but  for  fear  any  of  his  sermon 
might  bo  forgotten  he  repeated  it  three  times  over. 


All  the  inhabitants  were  particular  in  their  reli- 
gious observances,  never  omitting  their  morning 
and  evening  prayer  and  hymn. 

The  furniture  of  their  houses  was  very  good ; 
they  manufactured  bedsteads,  chests,  tables,  and 
stools.  The  cloth  for  their  sheets  and  dresses  is 
manufactured  from  the  paper  mulberry  tree. 
Their  houses  were  large  and  strongly  built  of 
wood,  thatched  with  the  leaves  of  the  palm-tree  ; 
they  build  them  with  two  stories,  the  upper  one 
being  the  sleeping  room,  and  the  lower  the  eating 
room* 

The  peculiar  and  unprecedented  condition  of 
these  happy  islanders,  has  always  excited  the  most 
lively  interest  in  all  who  have  visited  their  hospi- 
table village ;  uniting  all  the  simplicity  of  the 
untaught  savage,  with  the  regular  industry  and 
religious  feelings  of  cultivated  society,  they  pre- 
sented an  anomaly  in  the  human  race  which  nad 
never  before  been  presented  to  the  eye  of  the 
philosopher. 

All  their  feelings  and  habits  were  moulded  upon 
the  patriarchal  model ;  Adams  was  looked  on  as 
their  chief  and  father,  from  a  natural  feeling  of 
reverence  for  him,  the  oldest  of  the  community, 
whose  wisdom  taught  them  how  to  supply  those 
wants  which  they  felt,  and  how  to  secure  the 
happiness  they  experienced  by  pursuing  a  life  of 
peace  and  concord.  Being  himself  taught  by  ex- 
ample, his  pupils  profited  by  his  experience  with- 
out being  exposed  to  the  snares  and  temptations 
of  corrupt  society. 

What  would  have  been  the  result,  had  this 
society  been  permitted  to  remain  unmolested  on 
their  sea-girt  and  rock-embattled  fortress  for 
two  or  three  generations,  it  is  impossible  to  de- 
termine ;  the  enemy  have  surprised  the  fort,  the 
wolf  has  found  his  way  into  the  sheepfold  ! 

When  John  Adams  was  dying,  he  called  his 
children,  as  the  islanders  may  not  improperly  be 
termed,  around  him,  and  after  exhorting  them  to 
remember  the  good  counsels  he  had  given  them, 
and  never  to  fail  in  their  religious  and  moral 
duties,  he  recommended  them,  when  ho  was  gone, 
to  choose  one  from  among  them  who  should  be 
their  chief. 

They  did  not  follow  this  advice  of  the  venerable 
patriarch,  and  the  reason  is  obvious.  At  this 
time  three  other  Englishmen,  besides  Adams,  were 
residing  on  tho  island,  each  of  whom,  from  his 
presumed  superior  knowledge,  was  by  the  unso- 
phisticated simplicity  of  tho  islanders  considered 
better  fitted  to  command  than  one  of  themselves, 
and  who  would  probably  have  refused  to  obey 
one  of  those  whom  they  considered  as  their  pupils. 
Had  a  choice  been  made  among  the  Englishmen, 
there- was  (from  their  character  and  various  pre- 
tensions) every  probability  of  a  contest  for  power. 
One  cf  them,  by  marriage  with  Adams's  daughter, 
was  possessed  of  property  in  the  island,  and  as 
such  might  perhaps  have  claimed  tho  succession 
as  the  legitimate  representative  of  the  last  chief ; 
Buffett  had  long  lived  among  them,  exercising  the 
honoured  offices  of  their  schoolmaster  and  spi- 
ritual teacher ;  whilst  George  Nunn  Hobbs,  who 
appears  to  have  been  an  ignorant  fanatic,  was 
already  disputing  the  latter  function  with  Buffett. 

They  feared  that  discord  and  contention  would 
result  from  any  choice  under  these  circumsiaaassafe* 
and  as  wmh\\.\«w  W\  w\  ^\.\\^i^\v«^&sfcr^ 
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lowed  flame  on  tho  pure  altar  of  their  innocent 
hearts,  none  among  themselves  attempted  to  claim 
superiority,  and  from  tho  death  of  Adams  they 
continued" without  a  chief,  or  any  authorised  check 
upon  disorder.  The  natural  results  have  suc- 
ceeded, and  the  onco  t  happy  family  is  scattered 
and  divided. 

Tho  island  is  from  six  to  seven  miles  in  circum- 
ference, and  contains  an  area  of  about  2500  acres, 
one-twelfth  of  which  only  was  cultivated  at  the 
time  of  Captain  Waldcgrave's  visit  in  1830.  Tho 
population  was  then  only  79,  and  Captain  Walde- 
gravo  computed  that  the  soil,  if  fully  cultivated, 
would  support  one  thousand  souls,  which  is  per- 
haps an  excessive  estimate.  The  soil  naturally 
produces  the  cocoa-nut,  plantains,  bananas,  yams, 
sweet  potatoes,  taro-root,  the  cloth-tree,  the  ban- 
yan (Jtcut  IndieusUand  the  mulberry ;  the  bread- 
fruit (brought  by  Christian),  water-melons,  pump- 
kins, potatoes,  tobacco,  the  lemon,  and  orange, 
had  been  cultivated  with  success. 

From  remains  of  ancient  morals,  or  burying- 
places,  and  somo  rudely  carved  images,  and 
natchets  found  on  the  island,  it  appears  to  have 
been  formerly  inhabited,  but  abandoned,  either 
from  the  population  exceeding  the  means  of  sup- 
ply, or,  which  is  quite  as  likely,  from  the  death  of 
all  tho  inhabitants. 

The  dread  of  over-peopling  their  islands  seems 
quite  a  disease  among  tho  inhabitants  of  the  Poly- 
nesian islands;  and  to  this  may  be  attributed  the 
institution  of  the  detestable  society  of  Arrcoys, 
whoso  professed  object  is  to  lessen  the  population, 
which  it  does  very  effectually.  Their  wars  aro 
also  a  constant  drain,  and  their  indolent  and 
intemperate  life  induces  maladies  which  also  servo 
to  thin  the  population.  All  these  causes  havo 
operated  so  efficiently,  that  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  tho  population  of  tho  various 
islands  was  as  great,  if  not  larger,  two  or  three 
hundred  years  ago,  as  it  is  at  present ;  yet  the 
dread  of  over-population  still  continues. 

How  different  was  it  with  the  natives  of  Fit- 
cairn  !  bred  up  in  temperance  and  virtue  (for 
the  fate  of  Quintal  and  M'Koy  produced  its  due 
effect),  they  wcro  as  remarkable  for  vigorous 
health  and  extraordinary  muscular  power,  as  for 
tho  rectitude  of  their  moral  conduct.  It  was  an 
easy  feat  for  the  men  to  swim  round  their  island ; 
and  the  women,  whose  beauty  and  engaging  man- 


ners have  been  already  noticed,  were  scarcely 
inferior  to  the  men.  George  Young  and  Edward 
Quintal,  two  of  tho  islanders,  have  each  carried, 
at  one  time,  a  kedge-anchor,  two  sledge-hammers,  i 
and  an  armourer's  anvil,  weighing  together  up- 
wards of  six  hundred  pounds ;  and  Quintal  onoe 
carried  a  boat  twenty-eight  feet  in  length.  Thev 
had  begun  to  build  regular  keeled  boats,  instead 
of  canoes,  and  if  left  to  themselves  would  have 
found  means  of  emigration  when  the  time  came, 
and  a  surplus  population  made  such  a  proceeding 
necessary ;  but  by  their  more  recent  visitors  they 
appear  to  have  been  inoculated  with  this  foolish 
fear  of  exhausting  their  resources,  and  if  any  arc 
now  left  they  are  but  a  remnant. 

In  consequence  of  a  representation  made  by 
Captain  Beechey,  a  supply  of  various  articles  of 
dress  and  agricultural  tools  were  sent  out  from 
Valparaiso  m  the  Seringapatam,  Cant,  the  Hon. 
W.  Waldegravc,  who  arrived  in  March  1830.  He 
found  that  two  new  visitors  had  come  among  them, 
John  Evans,  the  son  of  a  coach-maker  in  Long 
Acre,  and  George  Nunn  Hobbs  ;  this  latter  had 
assumed  the  office  of  clergyman  and  schoolmas- 
ter, before  exercised  by  Buffett,  and  had  in  fact 
created  a  sort  of  schism  m  the  once  peaceful  society, 
whilst  the  religious  doctrines  he  taught  appeared  to 
savour  more  of  cant  than  true  piety.  Captain 
Waldcgrave  found  that  Adams  had  died  in  the 
preceding  year,  1829.  The  population  at  the 
time  of  Captain  Waldegrave's  visit  was  estimated 
at  79,  and  already  the  people  had  begun  to  specu- 
late on  removing  to  a  larger  island.  This  idea 
has  since  been  encouraged  by  the  missionaries 
engaged  in  the  South  Sea  Islands  ;  and  it  is  un- 
derstood that,  about  three  years  ago,  the  design 
was  carried  into  execution,  and  the  inhabitants 
transported  to  Otahcite  and  other  neighbouring 
islands.  Tho  destruction  of  such  a  society,  so 
puro  and  so  happy,  cannot  be  contemplated  with- 
out a  sigh.  Never  perhaps  was  there  an  instance 
of  such  good  seed  sprinjpfcg  from  so  evil  a  stock  ; 
and  the  example  of  Adams,  who  from  a  man  of 
violence  and  blood  became  tho  venerated  patriarch 
of  a  thriving  colony,  who  owed  all  they  knew  to  his 
care  and  instruction,  may  serve  to  teach  a  useful 
lesson,  proving  as  it  does  that  man,  having  the  will, 
still  has  the  power  to  retrace  his  steps  in  the  path 
of  evil,  and  to  turn  them,  though  tardily  yet  surely, 
to  tho  path  of  good. 


TIIB  END. 
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